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PREFACE. 


ral,  however,  the  arrangement  must  be  considered  as  made  subservient  to  the  group- 
ing of  vegetables  according  to  their  economical  uses,  as  those  employed  for  food, 
clothing,  dying,  medicine,  and  ornament 

To  supply  this  irregularity  of  classification,  notices  of  the  natural  families  of 
plants  have  been  arranged  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  respective  divisions;  and 
a  separate  index  appropriated  to  them.  A  compendium  of  fossil  botany  has  also 
been  included,  as  forming  an  interesting  addition  to  the  existing  genera  of  plants. 

The  authors  whose  works  have  chiefly  afforded  the  varied  materials  of  this  volume, 
are  so  generally  referred  to  in  the  margin,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
them  in  this  place,  farther  than  to  state,  that  to  the  French  work  of  the  younger 
Richard  on  Physiological  botany;  to  Sprengel,  Mirbel,  De  Oandolle,  Dutrochet, 
Keith,  Lindley,  &c,  frequent  reference  has  been  made. 

In  the  practical  and  ornamental  departments,  much  assistance  has  also  been 
obtained  from  Loudon's  highly  useful  works  on  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  HTSTOBY  OF  BOTAXICAL  SCIENCE* 

1*  a  surrey  "of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,"  one  important  part  of  creation  comes 
to  be  considered — the  Vegetable  products  which 
clothe  tod  adorn  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
which  form  a  link,  and  a  most  important  one, 
betw«n  inorganic  matter  and  the  animated 
beings  existing  upon  the  globe.    In  order  to 
enhance  oar  ideas  of  the  beaut v  and  useful- 
ne»  of  regetables,  we  have  only  to  picture 
to  ocrsthes  what  would  be  the  appearance  of 
the  fee  of  nature  without  them.    We  would 
hare  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  true,  portioned 
oat  into  hill  and  valley,  and  intersected  at  con- 
venient distances  by  streams  and  rivers ;  but 
retry  thing  would  be  bare,  rugged,  and  unseemly, 
and  nothing  but  a  picture  of  desolate  barrenness 
would  appear.    Even  the  soil  which  covers  the 
rterile  and  flinty  rocks,  and  which  serves  to  fill 
op  and  smooth  over  the  abrupt  ravines  and  pre- 
cipices existing  in  these,  would,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  wanting ;  for  one  effect  of  vegetation  is, 
by  the  sucet-fwive  decay  of  leaves  and  fibres,  to 
rrumnlate  the  deep  black  loam  so  essential  to 
ia#  growth  of  fresh  vegetation.    The  endless 
Tiriety  of  objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
beautiful  forms,  and  the  curious  structure  of 
[ilantA,  are  no  less  interesting  to  the  student  of 
nature,  than  the  history  of  animals,  or  of  inor- 
aaixed  matter.    Nor  b  the  study  less  important, 
v  bearing  upon  the  necessities,  conveniences,  and 
elegancies  of  life. 

The  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been 
called  Botany,  from  a  Greek  word,  /3ot«»4,  sig- 
nifying herb  or  grass ;  and  it  embraces,  1st,  A 
knowledge  of  the  various  parts  composing  plants, 
and  of  their  uses,  their  mode  of  growth  and  cul- 
ture, and  their  diffusion  over  the  earth.  2d,  An 
arrangement  of  plants  into  classes  and  families, 
according  to  certain  prevailing  resemblances,  by 


which  they  are  named  and  described,  so  that 
they  may  readily  be  known.    3d,  The  vari- 
ous uses  of  plants,  as  for  food,  medicine,  arts  and 
manufactures.    The  profusion  with  which  tho 
beneficent  God  of  nature  has  clothed  the  earth 
with  every  variety  of  vegetable  form,  is  truly 
wonderful !    Every  region  of  the  globe  swarms 
with  multitudes  of  different  kinds,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  botanist  to  enumerate.   The  con- 
templation of  these  affords  an  ever-varying  de- 
light to  the  senses,  while  the  investigation  of 
their  habits  and  structures  no  less  agreeably 
exercises  the  judgment.    A  tree  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  objects  in  nature. 
The  massive  strength  of  the  trunk,  the  graceful 
tortuosity  of  the  branches,  and  the  beautiful  and 
variegated  green  of  the  leaves,  are  all  so  many 
sources  of  pleasure  to  the  beholder.    But  when 
we  think  of  the  series  of  fibres  and  tubes  by 
which  this  tree  for  ages,  perhaps,  has  drawn 
nourishment  from  the  earth,  and,  by  a  process 
of  assimilation,  added  circle  after  circle  of  woody 
matter  round  the  original  stem,  till  it  has  ac- 
quired its  present  enormous  bulk  ;  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  curious  mechanism  of  the  leaves  by 
which,  like  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  they  decom- 
pose the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  selecting  through 
the  day  what  part  of  it  is  fit  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  tree,  and  giving  out  at  night 
a  different  species  of  air ;  when  we  think  of  the 
sap  passing  up  the  small  series  of  tubes  during 
summer,  and  these  tubes  again  remaining  dor- 
mant and  inactive  throughout  the  long  winter — 
these  reflections  awaken  a  train  of  ideas  in  the 
mind  more  lasting  and  more  intense  than  even 
the  first  vivid  impressions  of  simple  beauty. 

The  attention  of  the  earliest  races  of  mankind 
must  have  been  directed  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  first  of  all,  as  furnishing  important  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  afterwards  as  objects  of  luxury 
and  ornament,  and  pleasing  subjects  of  speculation. 
We  find  Noah  represented  as  a  husbandman, 
planting  the  vine  and  manufacturing  its  juice 
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into  wine,  then  at  a  subsequent  period  the  Ish- 
maelites  trafficking  in  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh, 
which  they  carried  down  from  GUead  to  Egypt 
in  the  duys  of  Joseph.    There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Solomon,  who  in  his  writings 
seems  to  have  been  a  warm  admirer  of  plants 
and  flowers,  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  on  vegeta- 
bles.   Thus,  in  the  book  of  Kings  it  is  said, "  lie 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  tliat  is  in  Le- 
banon, even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall."    Of  the  nature  of  his  treatise, 
however,  we  can  now  form  no  speculation.  The 
silence  of  sacred  history,  therefore,  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  botany 
as  a  science,  and  for  this  we  must  turn  to  the 
philosophical  schools  of  ancient  Greece.  At 
first,  among  this  intellectual  people,  it  was  the 
physiology  of   plants  which  was  cultivated; 
because,  from  the  small  number  of  plants  wliich 
were  then  known,  and  which  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  scarcely  exceeded  a  thousand,  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  think  of  classifying  thein. 
Besides,  the  views  of  the  ancients  with  respect 
to  natural  bodies,  were  entirely  confined  to  the 
explanation  of  phenomena,  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  objects  of  their  research  in  the  arts. 
Hence  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
which  have  reached  us  on  this  subject,  we  find 
chiefly  some  physiological  notions  on  the  life  and 
nourishment  of  plants,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  explain  by  analogies  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  speculations  respecting  the  rank  which 
plants  hold  in  the  scale  of  natural  bodies,  and 
respecting  their  relations  to  animals.   At  the 
roost  flourishing  period  of  the  Greek  republic, 
there  were  oersons  called  Rhizotomy,  who  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  the  digging  of 
roots  and  finding  of  herbs,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  particularly  tliat  of  medicine.  Some 
of  those  who,  devoting  themselves  to  the  httter 
employment,  were  called  Pharmacopobe,  seem 
even  to  have  issued  from  the  schools  of  the  phil- 
osophers, and  to  have  acquired  for  themselves  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  plants ;  whence, 
also,  they  were  called  Cultivators  of  Physics. 
But  the  greater  number  pursued  their  occupation 
as  market  criers,  and  observed  a  multitude  of 
superstitious  customs,  on  which  account  they 
are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  traders  tlmn  as  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  first  founder  of  the  natural  science  of  plants 
was  undoubtedly  Aristotle,  who  hence  sometimes 
was  surnamed  the  Pharmacopolist,  as  having 
employed  himself  collecting  medicinal  plants. 
Unfortunately,  however,  his  genuine  works  on 
plants  have  perished  ;  a  treatise  on  this  subject, 
attributed  to  him,  being  a  forgery  of  the  middle 
ages.    Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  also 
cultivated  the  science  of  botany  after  the  system 
of  his  great  master.    But  he  seems  to  have  un- 
dertaken few  journies  or  travels,  since  he  always 


appals  to  the  testimony  of  diggers  of  roots,  the 
cutters  of  wood,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains.  He  wrote  two  works  which  have 
been  preserved  ;  one  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
vegetation,  the  other  a  history  of  plants.  In 
these,  we  do  not  find  either  a  very  scientific  ar- 
rangement, or  precise  description  of  the  few 
species  known  to  him ;  yet  they  possess  no  small 
merit,  as  being  the  production  of  a  philosopher, 
who,  almost  without  predecessors,  endeavoured, 
for  the  first  time,  to  employ  the  reasoning  faculty 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  world. 
But  ho  found  none  of  his  disciples  worthy  of 
being  a  successor  to  himself,  and  after  his  time 
the  science  declined  and  was  very  little  culti- 
vated. 

When  Greece  was  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
the  knowledge  of  the  conquered  so  far  passed 
over  to  the  victors,  that  the  latter,  who  always 
sought  out  only  what  was  useful,  cultivated  the 
study  of  plants  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  afforded 
advantages  to  the  arts.    In  the  works  of  the  old 
Romans,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  on  rural  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  in  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  we  find 
a  number  of  plants  named  which  were  cultivated 
in  the  fields  and  gardens.    We  have  no  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  study  of  plants  was 
pursued  with  any  degree  of  avidity  among  this 
people,  as  the  Romans,  like  the  early  Greeks, 
were  yet  too  much  engaged  in  the  tumult  of  war 
to  have  acquired  any  considerable  relish  for  tho 
study  of  natural  history.    And  hence,  the  first 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  inquiry, 
that  can  be  called  strictly  botanical,  among  the 
Romans,  is  that  which  is  furnished  in  the  works 
of  Dioscoridcs  and  Pliny ;  names  well  known  in 
the  annals  of  botany,  and  illustrious  as  having 
long  been  regarded  by  the  learned  as  the  best 
and  most  infallible  guides  to  the  study  of  plants. 
Dioscorides  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.    He  was  a  physician,  and  followed 
the  Roman  armies  in  their  expeditions  through 
the  greatest  part  of  tho  Roman  empire.  His 
work  consists  of  a  description  of  all  those  plants 
known  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and  was  long 
looked  up  to  as  tho  source  of  all  information  on 
this  subject.    Pliny  the  elder,  who  also  flourished 
during  the  same  era,  and  occupied  a  conspi- 
cuous station  in  the  state,  left  behind  him  a 
great  work  on  natural  history.    In  that  part  of 
it  devoted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  plants 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  des- 
criptions of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  are 
followed.  Here  and  there  some  notices  are  added, 
and  plants  are  described  which  were  unknown 
to  his  predecessors ;  and  he  himself  has  informed 
us,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  plants  in  the  garden  of  Antonius  Castor,  a  son 
in  law  of  King  Dejotanus.   Among  the  later 
Romans,  the  number  of  persons  who  cultivated 
tho  knowledge  of  nature,  diminished  in  propor- 
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boo  as  the  night  of  barbarism  descended,  and  for 
a  low?  time  the  remains  even  of  Greek  and 
Roman  learning  were  entirely  hid.  The  Ara- 
bians, indeed,  after  they  had  instituted  schools 
<4  learning,  infirmaries,  and  laboratories,  applied 
ihetMeires  diligently  to  the  study  of  medicinal 
ptat* :  but  they  drew  their  knowledge  entirely 
fp«n  Dioseorides. 

The  flourishing  trade  which  this  nation  carried 
on  for  some  centuries,  from  Madeira  to  China, 
naie  them  acquainted  with  many  remarkable 
oriental  plants  which  had  escaped  the  notice 
<i  the  Greeks.  There  were  also,  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  Arabian  empire,  some  inquisitive 
indents  of  nature,  who  endeavoured  to  correct 
ad  extend  their  knowledge  by  travel.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Ara- 
bians became  the  teachers  of  the  other  nations  of 
western  Christendom,  who  now  formed  their 
schools  of  learning  according  to  the  Mahommedan 
Altera,  and  translated  their  books  from  the 
Arabians.  In  this  manner,  a  slight  knowledge 
uf  botany  was  slowly  disseminated  throughout 
the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  butanit-jd  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
btgsn  to  be  available  in  the  language  of  the 
orisjual  treatises ;  and,  in  the  following  century, 
the  Germans  commenced  original  inquiries  into 
the  science,  and  first  began  to  illustrate  their 
treatisea,  by  wood  engravings  of  the  different 
plants.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  was  written 
fcr  Otto  Branfels,  a  native  of  Strasburgh.  To 
this  wcweded,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oratory,  the  work  of  Gesner,  a  professor  of 
Zurich,  in  which  the  first  attempts  are  made  at 
a  danfication  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
plants,  founded  chiefly  on  the  characters  of  their 
flwwen.  The  taste  for  Botany,  now  excited,  he- 
wn to  spread  throughout  the  chief  states  of 
Ean>pe.   Kings  and  nobles  engaged  in  the  study, 
aniens  were  established  for  the  cultivation 
tf'  the  most  rare  and  useful  productions  of  the 
»«L  We  are  principally  indebted  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  learned  societies,  in  the  seventeenth 
TOtary,  and  to  the  invention  of  the  microscope, 
f « the  first  attempts  at  a  more  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  plants.    In  the  Royal 
Variety  of  London  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
«hich  was  liberally  supported  by  Charles  II. 
*T«il  philosophers  occupied  themselves  with 
the  dissection  and  microscopical  examination  of 
pUti.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Nthemiah  Grew,  secretary  to  the  society.  His 
'lijcoveries  are  recorded  in  his  elaborate  work 
the  Anatomy  of  Plants  illustrated  by  numerous 
t^rings.    In  this  work  we  find  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  twofold  sex  of  plants,  which  doctrine 
had  learned  from  Thomas  Millington,  a  pro- 
*"«or  in  Oxford.    Malpighi  and  Leuwenhoeck 
*i»  distinguished  themselves  as  investigators  of 


the  minute  structure  of  plants ;  and,  the  same 
subject  was  ardently  pursued  by  several  members 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
1665.  The  doctrine  of  the  sex  of  plants,  which 
had  been  obscurely  hinted  at  by  Grew,  was  ex- 
perimentally illustrated  by  Bo  hurt,  and  fully  es- 
tablished by  Ray. 

But  with  this  increasing  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  plants,  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  known 
species,  no  method  of  arrangement  had  yet  been 
adopted  calculated  for  general  use,  and  especially 
for  the  guidance  of  the  practical  student.  In 
this  crisis  of  botanical  perplexity,  when  speci- 
mens were  every  day  multiplying  in  the  hands 
of  collectors,  and  the  science  was  in  danger  of 
relapsing  again  into  an  absolute  chaos,  a  great 
and  elevated  genius  arose,  destined  to  restore 
order;  who,  surveying  the  immense  mass  of 
materials,  with  a  sagacity  and  penetration  un- 
paralleled in  botanical  research,  and  seizing,  as 
if  by  intuition,  the  grand  traits  of  character  cal- 
culated to  form  the  elements  of  a  philosophical 
division,  detected  the  clew  by  which  he  was 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  intricacies  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  rear  the  superstructure  of  a  new 
method.  This  great  and  illustrious  naturalist 
was  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  He  was  born  at 
Roshult,  in  Sweden,  in  1707,  and  performed  in 
1732  his  memorable  journey  through  Lapland. 
He  afterwards  travelled  into  Holland,  became 
superintendent  of  the  Clifford  gardens,  and  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Nature  at  Leyden  in  1735, 
and  the  Genera  Plantarum  in  1737.  In  1741,  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  of  the  University  of 
Upsal,  and  continued  for  many  years  the  suc- 
cessful cultivator  and  illustrator  of  his  favourite 
studies.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  first  regu- 
lated, and  defined  the  artificial  language  of  bo- 
tany. He  fixed  the  laws  of  classification,  and 
divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  classes, 
families,  and  species;  invented  scientific,  and 
common,  or  trivial  names,  and  enriched  the 
science  by  many  thousand  new  and  hitherto  un- 
described  plants.  But,  above  all,  he  invented 
what  is  denominated  the  artificial  mode  of  ar- 
rangement, by  taking  the  parts  of  inflorescence, 
as  the  flower  or  corolla,  and  stamens,  and  pistils 
or  distinctive  sexual  organs,  as  the  basis  of  his 
system.  Since  the  death  of  Limucus,  the  chief 
labours  of  botanists  have  l>een  employed  in  per- 
fecting his  system,  in  applying  it  to  the  lowest 
families  of  plants,  in  the  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  fruits  and  seeds ;  and,  in  short,  rendering 
it  a  convenient  alphabet,  by  which  the  student 
of  botany  may  be  enabled  to  know  and  recog- 
nize the  families  and  species  of  plants.  A  more 
philosophical  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
based  on  the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  has 
also  been  sedulously  pursued  by  Jussieu,  Decaii- 
dolle,  and  many  other  eminent  botanists. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE  NATURE  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS. 

Vegetables  differ  from  minerals  in  being 
organized  bodies,  possessed  of  a  degree  of  life, 
and  capable  of  taking  into  their  system  extran- 
eous matters,  and  converting  these,  by  an  assim- 
ilating process  into  new  compounds,  which  mat- 
ters are  thus  rendered  subservient  to  their  growth 
and  development.  They  thus  increase  their  own 
bulk,  and,  moreover,  throw  off  from  their  bodies 
germs  which  spring  up  into  other  vegetable 
bodies,  the  same  as  the  parent  plants.  Vegeta- 
bles, also,  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  laws 
of  vitality,  by  which  they  retain  the  matters 
entering  into  their  structure,  in  a  state  different 
from  that  in  which  inorganic  bodies  exist.  The 
matter,  too,  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  vegetables,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
forms  the  structure  of  animals;  the  chief  ele- 
mentary ingredients  being  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  azote;  only,  the  proportions  and 
combinations  are  somewhat  different ;  vegetables 
possessing  more  carbon  and  less  azote  than  the 
generality  of  animals.  In  these  respects, 
vegetable  bodies  closely  resemble  animals ;  in- 
deed, in  the  lower  divisions  of  each,  the  resem- 
blance is  so  close,  as  to  render  it  a  somewhat 
difficult  task  to  point  out  the  distinctive  differ- 
ences. We  find  no  hesitation  in  drawing  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  more  perfect  plants, 
and  a  quadruped,  bird,  or  fish  ;  but,  if  we  take 
some  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
and  compare  them  with  certain  simple  vegetables, 
we  shall  find  the  resemblance,  both  of  structure 
and  functions,  very  close  indeed.  Thus,  the 
Lemna  Gibba,  or  duck  weed,  a  plant  which  is 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  of 


ditches,  and  slow  running  streams,  has  an  oval, 
cellular  body  a,  with  several  porous  roots  by  which, 
unlike  most  other  vegetables,  are  unattached  to 
the  soil,  but  which  float  in  water,  and  absorb 
moisture  to  constitute  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
This  moisture  flows  up  into  the  cellular  body, 
and  hence,  by  the  medium  of  pores  on  the 
cuticle,  or  skin,  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  atmos- 
phere is  absorbed,  and  thus  converted  into  the 


proper  nourishment  of  the  plant.  In  the  Cys- 
ticemu,  c,  a  species  of  animal  hydatid,  which 
lives  within  the  cavities  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  there  is  a  neck  d,  with  a  tubular 
mouth,  by  which  the  animal  draws  in  the  juices 
on  which  it  feeds,  to  its  stomach.  The  skin  of 
this  animal  is  also  porous,  like  the  epidermis  of 
the  lemna,  through  which  fluids,  and  perhaps 
air,  are  absorbed  into  its  body,  to  conduce  to  its 
nourishment.  In  the  tubipore  «,  consisting  of 
a  branched  stem,  with  numerous  cups,  each 
containing  a  simple  animal  called  a  polype,  there 
is  a  close  resemblance  to  the  arborescent  form  ot" 
most  vegetables. 

Yet,  though  plants  and  animals  thus  resemble 
each  other  very  closely,  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars there  are  others  in  which  they  differ. 
Thus,  in  animals  which  have  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, there  is  a  muscular  system,  a  set  of 
contractile  fibres,  whose  tension  or  relaxation 
determines  their  movements ;  in  vegetables,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.    Animals  have  a  stomach, 
or  receptacle,  for  the  substances  taken  from  with- 
out, in  which  these  are  digested  before  they  are 
carried,  by  means  of  the  lac  teals,  into  the  mass 
of  their  circulating  fluids ;  but  in  vegetables, 
nutrition  is  carried  on  in  a  more  simple  man- 
ner.   The  substances  absorbed  are  conveyed 
directly  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  without  un- 
dergoing any  previous  change,  so  that,  in  these, 
we  find  neither  an  intestinal  canal,  nor  a  stomach, 
because  there  is  no  proper  solution  or  digestion. 
In  animals  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  circulation  of 
the  fluids  from  a  centre ;  in  vegetables  the  nutri- 
tious juicesare  diffused  through  the  plant  without 
the  agency  of  a  central  heart.  Plants  derive  their 
nourishment  from  inorganic  matters,  from  air, 
water,  and  the  various  salts  of  the  soil ;  animals 
derive  their  chief  nutriment  from  matter  that  has 
been  previously  organized,  either  from  vegetable 
substances,  or  the  bodies  of  other  animals  that  liave 
enjoyed  an  organized  existence.    Animals  have 
a  nervous  system  and  sensation;  the  meanest 
animal  form  shrinks  from  the  touch  of  an  oppos- 
ing object,  and  evidently  exhibits  the  indications 
of  pain  and  pleasure.   Plants  have  no  nervous 
system,  neither  are  they  capable  of  external  im- 
pressions of  sensation.   Dutrochet,  it  is  true, 
has  pointed  out  minute  granules  in  plants,  which 
he  assumes  as  analogous  to  the  nervous  granules 
of  the  lower  animals,  but  this  fact  has  not  been 
yet  sufficiently  established.    As  plants  perform 
vital  functions  so  closely  allied  to  the  nutritious 
functions  of  animals,  it  is  not  altogether  impro- 
bable but  that  some  modification,  or  approach 
to  nervous  matter,  may  be  found  in  their  struc- 
ture.  If  this  shall  be  hereafter  established,  it 
will  not,  however,  do  away  with  the  proposition 
above,  that  plants  have,  in  reality,  no  sensation 
analogous  to  that  of  animals.   They  have  a  con- 
tractile power  of  their  fibres,  which  acts  on  the 
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application  of  external  stimulant*,  remarkably 
displayed  in  the  sensitive  plant,  and  in  the 
turning  of  leaves  and  tendrils  towards  the  light 
and  air ;  this,  which  has  been  termed  irritability, 
i>  widely  different  from  the  true  sensitive  percep- 
tions of  animals. 

Bat,  though  vegetables  thus  differ  materially 
from  animals  in  having  no  sensation,  nor  auy 
medium  of  communication  with  external  things, 
they  yet  are  possessed  of  the  essential  properties 
of  life.    Like  animals,  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  external  agencies  or  stimuli  of  life,  as  heat, 
tisht,  air,  moisture,  and  electricity ;  and  the  vital 
aws  by  which  they  are  governed,  place  them  in 
a  totally  different  position  from  inorganic  matter. 
Ia  the  tubes  of  vegetables,  the  sap  ascends  from 
the  earth,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  and 
the  juices,  and  the  whole  material  of  the  plant, 
ts  long  as  it  is  possessed  of  life,  resist  the  com- 
mon chemical  laws  of  decomposition:  but,  when- 
ever it  is  cut  down,  or  deprived  of  life,  these 
juices  immediately  run  into  fermentation,  and 
•gain  return  to  the  elementary  matters  of  which 
they  were  originally  composed.    Vegetables  are 
destitute  of  voluntary  motion.   Some  of  them, 
however,  execute  a  species  of  locomotion,  or 
very  simple  change  of  place.    The  Ltmiui,  or 
<hwk  weed,  floats  in  water,  yet  this  is  merely  a 
pMtve  motion.  The  roots  of  many  of  the  family 
of  the  Orchis,  have  two  fleshy  tubercles  placed 
side  by  ade,  at  the  base  of  the  stem.   One  of 
tbae  tuherdes,  after  giving  birth  to  the  stem, 
whos?  germ  it  contained  within  it,  withers,  con- 
trart«.An<i  ultimately  perishes.    But, in  propor- 
tkxa  at  it  disappears,  a  third  grows  out  close  to 
that  part  which  still  contains  the  rudiments  of 
th*  stem,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  following 
ywr,  and  replaces  the  former  when  it  lias  van- 
tahed.  In  this  development  of  a  new  tubercle 
occurring  each  year,  on  one  side  of  those  which 
already  exist,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  a  new 
•tern  is  produced,  it  is  removed  by  a  certain 
tpmct  from  that  which  preceded  it.    The  same 
thing  happens,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
in  regard  to  the  meadow  saffron,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  its  bulbs  tend  continually  to  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  earth. 

The  number  of  vegetable  forms  on  tho  surface 
of  the  globe  is  immense.  At  least  60,000  dis- 
tinct species  have  already  become  fiuniliar  to 
botanists,  and  as  every  new  exploration  of  re- 
cently discovered  regions  is  adding  rapidly  to 
the  hst,  the  probability  is,  that  at  least  twice 
thi*  number  exists  in  nature.  The  past  history 
of  the  earth,  too,  informs  us  that  many  vege- 
UM*  forms,  which  once  flourished  in  great  lux- 
uriance and  profusion,  are  now  swept  from  the 
»0,and  no  longer  exist,  but  in  their  fossil  forms 
in  the  rocks  and  strata. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
and  that  the  tribes  and  families  of  vegetables 


vary  exceedingly  in  their  forms  and  sires.  Some 
are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  others  rise  to  the  height  of  150  and  200 
feet,  and  occupy  an  area  of  sevesnl  square  yards 
with  their  ramifying  foliage. 

The  lowest  tribes  of  vegetables  are  not  only 
minute,  but  very  simple  in  their  structure.  The 


blue  mould  a,  found  in  bread  and  other  farinaceous 
articles  of  diet,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  upright 
stalks,  surmounted  by  a  spherical  ball  at  the 
top.  This  mould  is  in  fact  a  species  of  fungi, 
and  the  round  heads  contain  innumerable  small 
black  seeds  or  sporules,  which,  when  the  plant 
has  arrived  at  maturity,  burst  from  their  cover- 
ing, are  scattered  about,  and  floating  through 
the  atmosphere,  are  ready  to  fall  upon  other 
pieces  of  bread,  and  grow  up  into  fresh  fungi. 
If  an  apple  is  cut  across,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  damp  situation  for  a  few  days,  the  surface 
will  also  be  covered  with  a  mould  of  a  similar 
character.  The  fungi  here  have  even  more  of  the 
arborescent  form,  and  approach  somewhat  to  the 
mosses.  Figure  b  represents  the  apple  mould  ; 
c,  the  pear  mould.  The  gray  lichens  which  so  abun- 
dantly encrust  rocks  and  stones  are  also  simple 
vegetables,  produced  from  a  small  seed,  which,  fix- 
ing itself  on  the  flinty  rock,  by  means  of  a  tough 
mucilaginous  juice,  becomes  the  centre  from 
whence  others  radiate,  till  a  large  circular  patch  is 
produced.  Mosses  and  ferns  are  vegetables  some- 
what more  complicated ;  and  hence  we  ascend 
to  herbs  and  shrubs,  the  towering  palm  and 
the  majestic  oak  of  the  forest. 

The  use  of  vegetable  products  to  man,  and 
other  higher  animals,  is  obvious  to  every  one. 
The  paramount  importance  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, as  forming  an  essential  link  in  the  great 
system  of  nature,  may  be  very  shortly  pointed 
out. 

Vegetables  clothe  the  surface  of  the  soil,  af- 
fording protection  to  the  smaller  animals,  mi- 
tigating the  arid  effects  of  the  sun,  and  prevent- 
ing the  disintegration  of  surface  from  the  effects 
of  the  elements.  They  also  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere,  absorbing  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  generated  by  the  respirations  of  ani- 
mals, and  giving  out,  by  the  decomposition  of 
water,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  to  mako  up  for 
that  consumed  by  the  animal  kingdom.  Vege- 
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table  actions  also  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  atmospheric  electricity,  and  on  the  humidity 
and  dryness  of  the  air. 

Vegetables  so  assimilate  inorganic  matters, 
as  to  convert  them  into  the  food  of  animals ; 
every  animal,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
deriving  its  chief  nourishment  from  vegetable 
products.  No  animal  is  found  capable  of  sup- 
porting itself  on  air,  water,  or  earthy  matter 
alone.  Fishes  and  birds  prey  upon  minute  flies 
and  insects,  which  derive  their  nourislunent  from 
vegetable  matters.  Numerous  quadrupeds  derive 
their  sole  support  from  grasses,  and  many  species 
of  birds  from  grain  and  seeds.  These  become 
the  prey  of  flesh-feeding  animals,  and  afford 
them  their  sole  means  of  subsistence ;  and  man, 
as  well  as  some  other  animals,  lives  both  on  vege- 
table and  animal  matter. 

The  vegetation  of  former  ages,  floated  down 
by  rivers,  and  accumulated  in  the  earth's  strata, 
lias  been  converted  into  coal,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  man  under  a  changed  climate.  Lastly,  the 
decay  of  vegetation  is  continually  forming  fresh 
soil,  by  which  fresh  plants  are  reared,  and  newly 
found  countries  are  rendered  habitable.  Thus, 
a  seed  of  a  minute  lichen  clings  to  a  bare  and 
barren  rock ;  others  spring  from  the  parent,  and 
accumulate  round  it ;  in  process  of  time  they 
decay,  new  ones  succeed  them,  and  thus  u  suffi- 
cient soil  is  formed  for  the  seeds  of  larger  and 
more  nerfect  plants. 


CHAP  III. 

THE  STUUCTURE  OP  PLANTS. 

Plants  are  said  to  be  organised  bodies,  because 
they  have  a  structure  quite  different  from  that 
of  inorganic  substances ;  a  structure  made  up  of 
cells,  fibres,  tubes,  and  membranes,  which  join 
together  to  form  distinct  |>urts  and  organs.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  this  structure  to  certain 
primitive  forms,  existing  iu  the  rudest  beginnings 
of  vegetables,  as  well  as  iu  all  parts  of  perfect 
plants.  When  vegetable  matter  is  examined 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  we  discover  more  or 
less  of  these  forms.  In  the  lowest  organic  bodies, 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
find,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier,  a  spher- 
ical structure  intermixed  with  spiculi,  or  threads, 
in  the  fluids  and  solids  composing  their  parts. 
The  simplest  plants,  as  well  as  the  infusory 
animalcules,  have  this  structure.  Treveranus 
saw  it  in  the  spawn  of  frogs,  and  in  the  muscu- 
lar texture  of  the  higher  animals,  in  the  marrow 
of  frogs,  and  in  the  nerves  of  tho  garden  snail. 
We  find  the  same  combination  of  round  bodies 
and  threads,  or  spiculi,  in  the  sap  of  plants ;  hence 
some  have  supposed,  that  from  these  are  evolved 


the  peculiar  primitive  forms  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  structural  forms  found  in  vege- 
tables may  be  reduced  to  three :  the  cellular,  the 
tubular,  and  the  spiral. 

The  cellular  tissue  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  cells  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  of 
varied  form,  according  to  the 
resistance  which  they  meet 
with,  but  generally  assuming 
a  six-sided  structure,  fig.  a. 
Some  have  compared  this  cell- 
ular tissue  to  the  froth  or  light 
foam  wliich  is  produced  by 
u  blowing  up  a  mixture  of 

soap  and  water  ;  others 
have  likened  it  to  the  combs  of  the  honey  bee, 
which,  indeed,  afford  a  very  good  illustration  of 
its  general  appearance.  Sometimes  it  assumes 
the  simple  form  of  a  number  of  spheres  slightly 
adhering  together,  fig.  b.  It  was  at  one  time 
generally  supposed  that  the 
walls  of  two  contiguous  cells 
were  common  to  both,  till 
Malpighi  conceived  the  idea 
that  each  cell  was  a  distinct 
and  perfect  vesicle  of  itself, 
and  which  he  termed  utrkk. 
*  This  opinion  has  since  been 

confirmed  by  Sprengel  and  numerous  other  ob- 
servers. The  cells  may  be  separated  without  tear- 
ing, which  proves  that  each  cell  forms  a  kind  of 
small  vesicle  which  has  distinct  walls,  and  that 
where  the  two  cells  meet,  the  membrane  which 
separates  them  is  formed  of  two  layers,  which 
belong  respectively  to  each  of  them. 

Tho  investigations  of  Dutrochet  and  Ainici 
confirm  this  opinion.  Tliis  separation  of  the 
vesicles  forming  the  cellular  tissue,  can  be  ef- 
fected either  by  simple  boiling  in  water,  or  in 
nitric  acid  ;  but  the  walls  of  the  cells  sometimes 
so  intimately  adhere  to  each  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them.  When  we  observe 
particularly  the  growth  and  successive  forma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue,  it  will  be  distinctly 
seen  that  it  is  made  up  of  cells  at  first  insulated, 
but  which,  in  process  of  their  developement, 
become  at  last  more  or  less  united.  In  this 
tissue,  the  microscope  displays  to  us  oval  «r 
spherical  bodies,  generally  of  a  green  colour, 
but  yet  exhibiting  all  possible  shades,  according 
to  the  position  in  which  they  are  observed.  It 
is  these  small  bodies  that  give  colour  to  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  for  the  sides  of  the  cells  themselves 
are  colourless  and  diaphanous.  Turpin  has 
called  these  bodies  globulinc  ;  within  each  of 
them  may  be  seen  a  small  vesicle,  in  which  other 
small  granules  are  successively  formed,  which, 
arriving  at  their  full  development,  burst  asunder 
their  enveloping  cases.  Each  of  these  again  be- 
comes a  small  vesicle,  in  which  new  granules  are 
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Areloped ;  and  thus  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
forms  the  great  mass  of  vegetable  bodies,  is  pro- 
duced in  every  part  of  the  plant. 


ta*  equable  resistance  occa- 
noned  by  the  presence  of 
the  adjacent  cells,  it  is  no 
thing  to  find  them 
a  nearly  perfect 
I;  x.is  ii.il  form,  Off  that  of 
the  cells  of  the  honey  bee,  fig. 
c  But  according  to  pressure,  c 
or  the  resistance  they  receive,  they  become  in  ore 
irregular,eitherelongated,  rounded,  orcompressed . 
Fig.  d  exhibits  a  magnified  view 
of  those  cells  placed  contiguous 
The  walls  of  the 
are  thin  and  transpar- 
ent ;  they  all  communicate  with 
each  other  either  by  wide  open- 
ings, or  by  pores  or  clefts  in  the 
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thai  the  cells  communicate  with 
each  other  at  a  point  where  d 
the  vails  are  interrupted,  while  others  have 
ihovn  that  the  communication  between  the 
cells  takes  place  only  where  the  pores  of  their 
side*  are  invisible ;  thus  rendering  it  probable, 
that  it  L»  by  exudation  that  fluids  pass  from  one 
ceO  to  another.   In  the  woody  parts  of  trees,  the 
ceil*  are  greatly  lengthened,  so  as  to  form  a 
Qjiriw  of  small  tubes  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other ;  their  walls  are  thick  and  opaque,  and 
often  become  wholly  obliterated.  This  elongated 
exists  in  abundance  in  vegetables;  it  is 
more  common  than  the  regular  tissue,  and 
b  "-.»]■■  up  <>t'  small  taboo  which  on  contracted 

at  different  distoOCOOL    Occasionally  they  taper 

r  .  the  •  xtrcooMoo.  It  ■omithnoi  happen* 
that  the  cells  of  the  elongated  tissue  touch  one 
only  at  their  widest  points,  whenever 
or  empty  spaces  are  found  between 
According  to  some,  these  cells  contain 
but  are  filled  with  air.  The  medul- 
lary rays,  to  be  afterwards  described,  form  another 
;:- -i.tK  ui.-n  <»f  tin-  elongated  tissue;  in  these 
the  cells  arc  very  small,  elongated,  and  placed 
horizontally,  instead  of  vertically. 

The  cellular  tissue  has  very  little  consistence  ; 
H  is  easily-  torn.  In  many  vegetables,  especially 
aquatic  plants,  there  are  interspersed  around  the 
tisne  a  number  of  large  holes  or  lacuna?,  filled 
with  air,  which,  according  to  some,  are  rents  or 
holes  in  the  fragile  tissue,  while  others  suppose 
them  regularly  formed  spaces.  Sometimes  hairs 
of  a  peculiar  nature  have  been  found  on  their 
inner  surface,  in  the  form  of  tufts  or  pencils.  It 
U  p*v.iM.'  to  distinguish  two  species  of  lacuna'; 
the  one  having  for  an  orifice  the  cuticular  pores 

the  external  air,  the 


others  having  no  external  communication.  The 
latter  exist  particularly  in  plants  which  want 
the  porous  tubes.  The  use  of  the  cellular  tissue 
is  simply  to  contain  and  prepare  the  sap.  It  is 
not  destined  to  conduct  upwards  the  unprepared 
sap,  because  in  the  bark  and  in  the  pith,  both  of 
which  have  a  structure  entirely  cellular,  the  as- 
cent of  the  sap  is  not  perceived.  There  are, 
however,  what  have  been  called  sap  vessels  in 
the  cellular  texture ;  but  these,  originally,  are 
nothing  else  but  extended  cells,  which  are  often 
stretched  to  a  considerable  length. 

The  vascular  vessels,  or  sap  tubes,  are  formed 
of  layers  of  elementary  cellular  tissue,  rolled  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  canals  or  tubes,  which 
are  more  or  less  elongated,  and  placed  end  on 
end,  and  whose  partitions  are  often  not  to  be  seen. 
The  walls  of  these  tubes  are  sometimes  pretty 
thick,  slightly  transparent,  and  perforated  with 
a  great  number  of  openings,  by  means  of  which 
they  diffuse  into  the  surrounding  parts  a  portion 
of  the  air  or  sap  which  they  contain.  These 
vessels  are  not  continuous  from  the  root  to  the 
top  of  the  plant,  but  they  frequently  join  with  each 
other,  and  at  last  are  changed  into  areolar  tissue. 

The  different  kinds  of  vessels  are  :  simple 
tubes  ;  the  beaded  or  moniliform  ;  the  porous 
vessels  ;  the  slit  vessels,  or  false  spirals  ;  the 
spiral  vessels,  and  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  the  above  called  mixed  vessels. 

Simple  tubes.  The  simple  tubes  vary  in  size, 
but  they  are  the  largest  of  all  the  vessels,  fig.  e. 

They  are  formed  of  a  thin  and  entire 
membrane,  without  any  percep- 
tible breach  of  continuity,  and 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  bark, 
although  they  are  not  confined  to 
it,  being  met  with  both  in  the 
alburnum  or  newest  formed  wood, 
in  the  matured  wood  as  well  as 
in  the  fibres  of  herbaceous  plants. 
They  are  particularly  conspicuous 
in  the  stem  and  other  parts 
of  the  different  species  of  Eu- 
phorbia, and  in  all  plants  in  general  containing 
thick  and  resinous  juices  knortn  by  the  name 
of  the  proper  juices,  to  the  ready  passage  of  which 
their  great  width  of  diameter  is  well  adapted. 
Sometimes  they  are  distinguishable  by  their 
colour,  which  is  that  of  the  juices  contained  in 
them  being  white  in  the  Euphorbia,  yellow  in  the 
Celandine,  or  scarlet  in  Pysccdia  erythrina.  In 
the  plant  they  are  united  in  bundles,  but  are 
detachable  from  one  another  by  means  of  being 
steeped  for  a  few  days  in  spirit  of  turpentine, 
when  they  become  altogether  colourless  and 
transparent,  because  the  resinous  matter  which 
they  contained  has  been  dissolved.  They  retain 
their  cylindrical  form  even  in  their  detached 
state,  so  that  the  membrane  of  which  they  are 
composed  must  be  very  strong. 
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Beaded  vessels.  The  moni- 
liforni,  or  beaded  tubes,  fig.  a, 
are  porouB  or  punctuated,  con- 
tracted at  different  distances, 
and  crossed  by  partitions, 
which  are  perforated  with 
holes  like  a  sieve.  These 
vessels  are  chiefly  found  at 
the  junction  of  the  root  and 
stem,  and  of  the  stem  and 
branches. 

Punctuated  vessels.  These,  fig.  b  are  continuous 
tubes,  on  which  are  a  number  of  opaque  points ; 
or,  according  to  some,  pores  dis-  tJ 
persed  in  transverse  lines ;  hence 
Mirbel  has  called  them  porous 
tubes.   They  are  found  in  most 
abundance  in  the  stems  of  woody 
plants,  and  particularly  in  wood 
that  is  firm  and  compact,  as  the 
oak  ;  but  they  do  not,  like  the 
simple   tubes,  seem  destined 
to  convey  any  oily  or  resinous 
juices. — See  section  of  oak,  Plate 

Slit  vessels,  or  false  spirals,  fig.  c. 
tubes  with  a  number  of  slits  in  a 
rection  ;  they  are  very  abundant 
in  the  woody  layers  and  fibres  of 
most  species  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  serve,  with  the  fore- 
going, as  capillary  tubes,  through 
which  the  sap  and  juices  of  the 
plant  flow.  These  tubes  are  appar- 
ently spiral  ou  a  slight  inspection, 
but  upon  more  minute  examination, 
are  found  to  derive  this  appearance 
merely  from  their  being  cut  trans- 
versely by  parallel  tissues  ;  they  cannot, 
quenUy,  be  uncoiled  like  the  truespiral  tubes ;  nor 
can  they  be  separated  into  distinct  rings,  because 
the  continuity  of  the  membrane  of  which  they 
are  formed,  and  consequently  the  extremity  of 
the  fissure,  which  may  always  be  discovered  by 
a  little  attention,  prevent  that  separation.  They 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  porous  tubes,  for 
the  fissures,  like  the  pores,  are  furnished  with 
a  ring  surrounding  the  top.  But  they  are  more 
generally  found  in  the  soft  parts  of  woody  plants 
than  the  porous  tubes,  and  often  also  in  the  her- 
baceous plants.  In  ferns  they  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  also  in  the  soft  parts  of  the 
vine. 

The  Spiral  vessels,  fig.  d.  These  arc  fine,  trans- 
parent, and  thread-like  tubes,  which  are  occa- 
sionally interspersed  among  the  other  vesselsof  the 
plant ;  but  distinguishable  from  them  by  being 
twisted  in  a  spiral  form,  either  from  right  to  left, 
or  the  reverse,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  cork 
screw.  Theyarefound  in  greatest  plenty  in  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  particularly  in  aquatic  species ; 
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but  they  are  also  to  be  met  with  in 
wood  v  plants,  whether  shrubs  or  trees. 
If  the  stalk  of  a  plant  of  the  lily 
tribe,  or  a  tender  shoot  of  elder,  is 
taken,  and  partly  cut  across,  and 
then  gently  broken  or  twisted  asun- 
der, the  spiral  tubes  may  be  seen  even 
by  the  naked  eye  uncoiled  some- 
what, but  remaining  still  entire,  even 
after  all  the  other  parts  have  given 


way 


and  if  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  stalk  is  not  very  large,  it 
may  be  kept  suspended  for  some  consideruM 
time,  merely  by  the  strength  of  the  tubes, 
which,  though  now  almost  entirely  uncoiled 
by  means  of  the  weight  they  support,  will,  when 
they  finally  break,  suddenly  wind  up  at  each 
extremity,  and  again  resume  their  spiral  form. 

Grew  and  Malpighi,  who  first  discovered  and 
described  them,  fancied  they  resembled  in  ap- 
pearance the  trachea,  or  windpipe  of  animals ; 
and  hence  described  them  by  this  name,  under 
which  they  are  still  very  generally  known.  Du 
Hamel  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
form,  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  a  piece  of  rib- 
band rolled  round  a  small  cylinder,  and  then 
gently  pulled  off  in  the  direction  of  its  longi- 
tudinal axis.  The  figure  of  the  ribband  becomes 
thus  loosely  spiral.    This  is  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  the  figure  of  the  spiral  tubes  in  their 
uncoiled  state ;  but  it  does  not  represent  them 
very  correctly  as  they  exist  in  the  plant.  But 
the  best  illustration  of  this  kind  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  Dr  Thomson.    Take  a  small  cylinder  of 
wood,  and  wrap  round  it  a  piece  of  fine  and 
slender  wire,  so  as,  that  the  successive  rings  may 
touch  one  another,  and  then  pull  out  the  cylin- 
der.  The  wire,  as  it  now  stands,  will  represent 
the  spiral  tubes  as  they  exist  in  the  plant ;  and 
if  it  is  stretched  by  pulling  out  the  two  extremi- 
ties, it  will  represent  them  in  their  uncoiled 
state  also.    But  although  the  spiral  tubes  are 
to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  plants,  they  are  not 
yet  to  be  found  in  all  the  different  organs  of  the 
plant ;  or  at  least,  there  are  organs  in  which  they 
occur  but  rarely,  or  in  very  small  numbers. 
They  do  not  seem  to  occur  often  in  the  root,  or 
at  least  they  are  not  easily  detected  in  it.  Grew" 
and  Malpighi  do  indeed  represent  them  as  oc- 
curring often  in  the  root,  the  former  referring 
for  examples  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  general, 
and  the  latter  to  those  of  the  asparagus,  poplar, 
convolvulus,  elm,  and  reed,  all  of  which,  says 
Mr  Keith,  I  havo  examined  with  great  care, 
without  being  able  to  discover  any  spiral  tubes. 
Sprengel  states,  however,  that  these  spiral  vessels 
are  always  in  the  company  of  the  sap  vessels, 
being  chiefly  found  between  the  bark  and  pith 
in  common  plants ;  but  they  appear  later  than 
the  sap  vessels,  and  are  only  discerned  when  the 
young  plant  begins  to  shoot.  They  are,  he  adds, 
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isnd  in  the  root  as  well  as  in  the  stalk  ;  they 
partly  compose  the  nerves  and  veins  of  the  leaves 
■ad  vessels  of  the  corolla,  and  are  found  in  the 
and  pistils  in  the  fruit,  and  aluo  in  the 
of  the  seed.  These  spirals,  at  their 
terminate  in  the  cellular  tissue,  ac- 
">rdin?  to  Mirbel ;  but  according  to  Dutrochet, 
they  end  in  a  sort  of  cone,  which  is  more  or  less 


If  the  root  of  the  common  garden  lettuce  is 
mt  partly  acrons,  and  the  remainder  broken 
erotly  asunder,  the  spiral  vessels  will  most  gen- 
rtiDy  be  discernible.  They  are  not  always 
simple,  but  are  sometimes  found  with  doubie, 
triple,  or  even  with  a  great  number  of  parallel 
spiral*. 

They  may  be  also  found  in  the  leaf  stalk  of 
the  common  artichoke,  when  young  and  fresh, 
lo  the  fibres  of  which,  they  are  not  only  re- 
markably large  and  distinct,  but  also  remarkably 
t««atiful,  some  of  them  exhibiting  in  tbeir  na- 
toral  position  the  appearance  of  spiral  coats, 
iarntrrur  interior  fibres,  rather  than  that  of  form- 
ica distinct  tube,  and  seeming,  when  uncoiled, 
to  he  themselves  formed  of  a  sort  of  net  work 
umhna^consitfting  of  three  principal  and  longi- 
tudinal fibres.    They  are  discernible  also  in  the 
Waf  m  well  %*  leaf  stalk,  though  not  quite  so 
wily  dietecud.    If  a  leaf  is  tAken  and  gently 
torn  aeaodfr  in  s  transverse  direction,  there  will 
be  kto  fhtrnwots  of  the  spiral  tubes  projecting 
fi«B  the  Urn  nicest,  and  generally  accompany  ing 
the  »tt«.    In  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the 
flo*rr  U»ry  do  not  exist  so  generally  as  in  the 
!«£,  oo  which  account,  some  botanists  have  de- 
cided too  hastily  with  regard  to  their  non-ex- 
fcrtenc*  in  these  parts.  The  calyx  of  the  scobiosa, 
and  tbf  corolla  of  the  honeysuckle,  will  afford 
examples.    In  whatever  part  of  the  plant  they 
uv  found  to  exist,  they  are  always  endowed  with 
•  roaaderable  degree  of  elasticity.    For  though 
taty  be  forcibly  extended  so  as  to  undo  the 
•fires,  they  will  again  contract  and  resume  their 
Wn»r  fignre,  when  the  extending  cause  is  with- 
"tam ;  and  if  they  are  even  stretched  till  they  , 
tfeak,  the  fragment*  will  again  coil  themselves 
a*  before.    Iled wig  considered  the  spiral  I 
\tm-\*  composed  of  two  |>art8 :  a  straight  and 
nural  tube  full  of  air,  and  of  a  tube  rolled  | 
■"*>ir;illy  on  the  former,  and  full  of  aqueous  fluid. 
'Khm  have  considered  them  as  formed  of  a  ' 
rmthin  external  tube,  in  which  a  small  nil  very  1 
u  rolled  spirally,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ' 
Wp  its  parietes  or  walls  asunder  ;  while  again,  ! 

suppose  that  the  spires  of  the  vessel  are 
bfM  together  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which 
a  only  torn  when  the  spiral  thread  is  unrolled, 
from  this  it  would  follow,  tluU  the  spirals 
fuHn  continuous  tubes. 

According  to  Decandnlle,  the  interior  canal  of 
tU  spiral  vessel,  in  its  natural  state,  is  always 


found  free  from  water.  It  is  true,  that  if  a 
of  wood  is  dipped  in  water,  this  fluid  penetrates 
into  the  canal ;  and  when  we  permit  coloured 
fluids  to  flow  into  the  cut  branches  of  plants, 
these  fluids  become  apparent  in  the  sides  of  the 
spiral  canals ;  but  they  are  also  seen  still  more 
distinctly,  in  the  neighbouring  bundles  of  sap 
vessels,  and  they  penetrate  in  considerable  quan- 
tity even  into  the  cellular  texture.  We  are  not 
therefore,  entitled  from  this  entrance  of  coloured 
fluids,  to  conclude  respecting  the  natural  con- 
tents of  those  canals,  because  in  general  this 
penetration  of  coloured  sap  does  not  succeed  in 
an  uninjured  root.  In  spiral  canals  which  grow 
rapidly,  the  fibres  are  often  torn  in  such  a  man- 
ner, tliat  they  fall  together  in  the  shape  of  rings. 
These  ring-shaped  vessels,  as  they  have  been 
called,  are  therefore  an  entirely  accidental  variety 
of  the  primitive  form  of  the  spiral  vessels ;  and 
this  is  the  more  evident,  because  we  find  the 
same  vessel  in  one  situation  as  a  spiral  canal, 
and  in  another  as  a  ring-shaped  vessel.  This 
change,  besides,  shows  incontestibly  that  the 
spiral  vessels  cannot  conduct  sap,  since  they  are 
often  nothing  else  but  rings  at  a  distance  from 
one  another.  As  then  the  spiral  vessels  and  all 
their  varieties  are  uniformly  found  empty  of 
fluids,  as  they  show  themselves  only  in  the  higher 
plants,  and  constantly  appear  wherever  a  strong 
shoot  is  cut  off ;  as  they  are  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  sap  vessels,  and  as  they  maintain, 
by  their  constant  diagonal  direction,  the  middle 
situation  between  the  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal ;  we  must  from  all  these  considerations 
conclude  that  they  are  the  instruments  of  the 
higher  vital  activity  of  plants,  and  that  they 
are  the  organs  by  which  the  sap  tubes  receive 
an  internal  excitement  to  the  speedy  propulsion 
of  the  sap. 

Mixed  vessels,  fig.  e,  are  those  which 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  varieties.  Mirbel  exempli- 
fies this  combination  in  the  common 
flowering  rush,  in  which  the  porous, 
Bpiral,  and  false  spiral  tubes  appear 
united  into  one.  He  seems,  however, 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  appearance 
is  to  be  regarded  as  being  merely  an 
indication  of  the  commencement  of 
*  the  process  of  union,  of  the  contiguous 
rings  of  the  spiral  tubes,  by  which  they  are  to  be 
converted  into  a  new  form.  Amici  thinks  that 
the  false  spirals  never  become  true  ones ;  and 
he  besides  remarks,  that  these  two  kinds  of 
vessels  occupy  different  places. 

These  various  kinds  of  vessels  thus  united  in 
considerable  numbers,  form  bundles  connected 
by  cellular  tissue  ;  they  then  form  fibres  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  and  these  fibres,  or  bundles  of 
tubes,  constitute  the  frame  work,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  skeleton  of  most  of  the  organs  of 
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vegetables.  While  the  soft  portion,  composed  I 
of  cellular  tissue,  is  called  the  parynchema,  con- 
stituting the  pulp  of  fruits,  interstices  of  leaves, 
&c.  This  terra  is  used  in  opposition  to  fibre, 
every  part  which  is  not  fibrous  being  composed 
of  parenchyma.  These  two  tissues,  combined 
in  various  ways,  make  up  the  different  organs  of 
plants ;  the  vascular  tissues  consisting,  as  we 
have  seen,  of,  1st,  The  Bap  vessels,  or  lymphatics, 
in  which  the  sap  is  circulated.  2d,  The  simple 
vessels,  containing  the  peculiar  or  proper  juices 
of  the  plant.  3d,  The  air  vessels,  in  which  we 
never  find  any  thing  but  elastic  gases.  But  the 
different  writers  on  vegetable  physiology  are 
far  from  agreeing  on  the  class  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  vessels  belong.  Thus,  many  of 
the  older,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  writers  in 
botany,  are  of  opinion,  as  already  Btated,  that 
the  spiral  vessels  contain  gaseous  fluids  alone, 
while  Mirbel  has  denied  the  existence  of  air 
vessels  at  all,  and  maintains,  that  all  the  tubular 
vessels  of  vegetables  are  destined  solely  for  the 
circulation  of  sap.  Professor  Amici,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirms  positively,  that  he  has  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  that  the  spirals,  the  false 
spirals,  the  porous  vessels,  and  in  general  all  the 
tubular  and  cellular  organs  of  vegetables  which 
have  visible  holes  or  slits,  never  contain  any 
thing  but  air.  When  the  diameter  of  these 
tubes  is  large  enough,  this  observation  can  easily 
be  verified  by  cutting  the  tubes  across,  they  are 
then  observed  to  be  always  empty.  If  the  di- 
vision be  made  under  wafer,  each  of  them  is 
seen  to  present  a  small  air  bubble  at  its  orifice. 
The  openings  or  pores  with  which  the  porous 
vessels  are  perforated,  are  very  frequently  organ- 
ized like  the  pores  of  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin, 
that  is,  they  present  at  their  circumference  a 
circular  swelling,  or  border.  This  remark  made 
by  Mirbel,  has  been  confirmed  by  Amici.  From 
this  resemblance  the  latter  draws  a  conclusion 
which  is  favourable  to  his  opinion,  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  contained  in  these  vessels. 
In  fact,  the  great  pores  of  the  epidermis  never 
give  passage  to  any  other  than  elastic  fluids. 
The  air  contained  in  the  porous  vessels  does  not  I 
communicate  with  the  external  air.  Amici 
thinks  it  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  vege- 
table tissue  ;  but  its  nature  is  not  as  yet  perfectly 
known.  In  woody  vegetables,  where  the  air 
vessels  ultimately  disappear,  their  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  medullary  rays,  which  perform  the 
same  functions.  These  are,  in  fact,  composed  of 
small  tubes  placed  horizontally,  or  of  porous 
cells  elongated  in  a  transverse  direction,  which 
seem  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  inner  parts  of  the  vegetable  and  the 
outer.  These  tubesorcells  nevercontain  any  thing 
but  air.  From  the  descriptions  given  then,  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  principal 
means  of  communication  between  the  different 


I  parts  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  In  the  air  cell", 
or  tubes,  the  communication  is  preserved  by 
means  of  pores  or  minute  slits.  These  pon  * 
are  altogether  wanting  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
properly  so  called  ;  and  in  the  vessels  called  sim- 
ple tubes  or  proper  sap  vessels.  In  that  part  of 
the  vegetable  tissue,  the  communication  take-* 
place  either  by  a  kind  of  imbibition,  or  by  tin- 
intervening  spaces  which  the  globules  that  com- 
pose the  layers  of  that  tissue  leave  between 
them. 

Pores.   These  are  small  and  minute  openings 
of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  adapted  for 
the  absorption,  transmission,  or  exhalation  of 
fluids ;  and  have,  by  some,  been  classed  under 
perceptible  and  imperceptible  pores.    The  per- 
ceptible pores  are  either  external  or  internal,  ami 
are  the  apertures  described  by  Hedwig  as  dis- 
coverable in  the  net-work  of  the  epidermis,  or 
by  Mirbel  as  perforating  the  membranes  com- 
posing the  cells  and  tubes,  and  forming  a  com- 
munication between  them.    The  stomata  or  leaf 
pores,  will  be  more  particularly  described  when 
treating  of  the  structure  of  leaves.    They  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  softer  par- 
enchimatous structure  of  the  leaf,  and  rarely  or 
never  on  the  stems  or  fibres  :  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  of  nymphea  or  water  lily,  or  on  the 
lettuce  or  common  cabbage  leaf,  they  may  be 
distinctly  seen.    On  them  they  are,  however, 
discoverable  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  exhib- 
iting an  oval  aperture  more  or  less  dilated,  to- 
gether with  communicating  ducts.    On  the  upper 
surface  they  are  much  fewer  and  smaller  than 
on  the  under  ;  and  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  they 
are  fewer  and  smaller  on  both  surfaces,  than  in 
the  leaves  of  herbs.    They  are  generally  oval ; 
in  the  nymphea  they  are  round  and  not  readily 
detected,  the  epidermis  of  this  plant  being  very 
difficult  of  detachment.    The  internal  pores,  or 
apertures,  forming  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  different  cells  and  tubes,  have 
been  already  described.    In  some  plants,  they 
are  but  few  and  scattered,  and  in  others,  they 
are  numerous  and  arranged  in  regular  rows, 
which  extend  always  in  a  transverse,  never  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  being  destined,  probably, 
for  the  lateral  transmission  of  the  sap.  The 
imperceptible  pores  are  not  distinguishable  even 
by  a  powerful  microscope ;  but  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  exist  by  the  evidence  of  experiment. 
In  the  fine  pellicle  of  pulpy  fruits,  though 
exhibiting  evidently  traces  of  organization,  no 
I  pores  have  as  yet  been  discovered.    But  we  must 
not  on  that  account  conclude  that  it  is  altogether 
without  pores  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  a«wumo 
their  existence,  because  it  is  very  well  known 
that  the  fruits  in  question  both  absorb  and  tran- 
spire moisture  ;  and  if  so,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity exist  apertures  for  the  passage  of  moisture. 
The  diameter  of  such,  however,  must  be  extremely 
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rJnute.  If  an  apple,  or  other  pulpy  fruit,  be 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and 
the  receiver  exhausted,  the  air  contained  in  the 
apple  escapes  only  by  the  bunting  of  the  epi- 
dermis ;  hence  it  has  been  thought,  that  the  pores 
we  to  very  minute  as  to  be  impermeable  even  to 
air.  But  this  conclusion  is  perhaps  too  hasty  ; 
the  epidermis  of  the  apple  may  be  permeable  to 
air,  though  not  in  a  state  of  sudden  expan- 


Gupt  are  empty  spaces  formed  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant  by  means  of  a  partial  disruption  of 
the  membrane  forming  the  tubes  or  utricles  ; 
they  are  often  placed  regularly  and  symmetri- 
cally. They  would  appear  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  superabundance  of  the  nutritious  juices 
which  their  vessels  are  found  sometimes  to  con- 
tain, without  being  able  to  elaborate,  and  by  which 
they  are  ultimately  ruptured.     They  do  not 
ocr or  often,  except  in  plants  of  a  soft  and  loose 
texture,  roch  as  aquatics,  though  they  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with  in  woody  plants  also.  In 
their  general  aspect,  they  resemble  longitudinal 
tahw  interspersed  throughout  the  cellular  tissue 
or  pulp,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  stems  of  ferns ; 
tat  in  the  mare's  tail,  (equuttum)  they  assume  a 
rtiruWity  of  disposition,  that  seems  to  indicate 
*mn«:thinf  more  than  merely  the  accidental  rup- 
ture of  ib*  vessels.    One  gap  larger  than  the 
re*  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stem,  around 
vbwh  a  number  of  smaller  gaps  are  placed  in  a 
circular  row,  which  is  again  encircled  with  a 
wet'od  row  of  gaps  larger  than  the  last,  and  al- 
ttr°atiqr,  with  them,  and  forming  in  their  ag- 
*T*S»i<?  assemblage  a  sort  of  symmetrical  group. 
In  the  leave*  of  herbaceous  plants  the  gaps  are 
"fieri  interrupted   by  transverse  diaphragms, 
formed  of  a  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  which 
srill  remains  entire,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  trans- 
parent structure  of  the  leaves  of  Typha,  and 
n»ny  other  plants.    Transverse  gaps  are  said  to 
!«■  observable  also  in  the  bark  of  some  plants, 
though  very  rarely. 

Glouit  are  peculiar  organs  which  are  observed 
'  b  almost  every  part  of  a  plant,  and  whose  func- 
it  is  to  separate  from  the  general  mass  of 
tk*  sip  of  the  plant  some  particular  fluid  or 
*,l**«nce.  In  their  uses,  and  even  structure, 
t^y  have  a  near  resemblance  to  the  glands  of 
animals.  They  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  very 
d'lieate  cellular  tissue,  in  which  a  great  number 
°f  Tcswls  are  ramified.  But  this  name  has  been 
given  to  vesicular  bodies,  which  are  often 
!ra*parent  and  placed  in  the  substance  of  organs, 
**i  are  full  of  a  volatile  oil  which  has  been  pro- 
bably secreted  in  their  interior.  Their  peculiar 
t'jrm  and  structure  are  very  various  ;  and  hence 
tky  have  been  distinguished  into  several  species. 
Tbos  there  are,  1st,  Military  glands.  These 
my  small  and  superficial.  They  appear 
nader  the  form  of  small  round  grains  disposed 


in  regular  series,  or  scattered  without  order  on 
all  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  exposed  to  the 
air.  2d,  Vehicular  glands.  These  are  small 
reservoirs  full  of  essential  oil,  and  lodged  in  the 
herbaceous  integument  of  vegetables.  They  are 
very  distinct  in  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  and  of  the 
orange,  and  appear  under  the  aspect  of  small 
transparent  points  when  those  leaves  are  placed 
between  the  eye  and  the  light.  3d,  Globular 
glands.  These  have  a  spherical  form,  and  ad- 
here to  the  epidermis  only  by  a  point.  They 
are  observed  particularly  in  the  labiate,  4th, 
Utricular  glands,  or  Ampulla}.  These  are  filled 
with  a  colourless  fluid,  as  in  the  ice  plant.  6th, 
Papillary  glands.  They  form  a  species  of  paps 
or  papilla?,  something  like  the  papilla?  of  the 
tongue.  They  occur  in  many  of  the  labiates. 
6th,  Lenticular  glands.    Some  of  these  are  borne 

upon  stalks,  others  sessile, 
or  attached  to  the  plant 
without  any  appendage. 
Many  tribes  of  vegetables, 
asthemallowsand  legumin- 
ous plants,  bear  on  their 
pellicles,  or  on  the  disk  of 
their  leaves,  glands  of  very 
various  forms.  Figs,  a  b  c, 
represent  the  forms  of  the 
simpler  glands  ;  d  e  sessile 
glands. 

/fairs.    These  arc  small  filaments  of 
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or  less  delicacy,  found  abundantly  on  vegetables, 
and  which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  absorption 
and  of  exhalation.  There  are  few  plants  destitute 
of  these  hairs  ;  but  they  are  observed  chiefly  on 
those  which  grow  on  dry  situations.  In  this 
case,  they  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  bo- 
tanists as  serving  to  multiply  and  extend  the 
absorbing  surfaces  of  vegetables.  Accordingly, 
they  are  not  found  on  very  succulent  plants, 
such  as  the  thick  leaved  or  aquatic  tribes.  They 
appear  also,  to  be  in  many  oases  the  excretory 
ducts  of  many  glands,  and  are  thus  frequently 
found  inserted  on  a  papillary  gland.  Thus,  in  the 
common  stinging  nettle,  the  hairs  attached  to 
the  gland  first  pierce  the  skin,  and  then  conduct 
the  irritating  fluid  into  the  wound ;  for  when 
this  fluid  is  dried  up,  the  prick  of  the  hair  no 
longer  produces  a  painful  sensation.  Hairs  have 
been  divided  into  the  gland  uliferous,  the  excre- 
tory, and  lymphatic.  The  first  are  either  im- 
mediately applied  to  a  gland,  or  surmounted  by 
a  small  peculiar  glandular  body,  as  in  the  white 
fraxinella ;  the  second  are  placed  on  glands  of 
which  they  appear  to  be  the  excretory  ducts  des- 
tined to  pour  out  the  secreted  fluids,  while  the 
third  are  only  a  simple  prolongation  of  a  cortical 
pore.  Their  forms  are  various,  as  the  simple- 
branched,  awl-shaped,  head-shaped  :  some  are 
hollow  and  cropped  at  different  places  by  hori- 
zontal partitions.  Their  disposition  and  existence 
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on  plants  is  called  pubescence,  and  will  be  more 
particularly  alluded  to  afterwards. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  ORQAW5  AND  FUNCTIONS  OP  PLANTS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  treated  of  the 
general  structure  of  vegetables ;  we  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  several  parts,  or  organs,  of  which 
a  plant  is  composed.  A  perfect  plant  consists 
of  a  root,  stem,  and  branches ;  leaves,  blossoms, 
with  the  parts  of  fructification,  seeds,  and, 
lastly,  fruit.  The  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  as 
conducing  to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
plant,  are  called  the  conservative  or  nutritive 
organs.  The  flowers,  with  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation, as  contributing  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  species,  are  termed  the  reproductive  organs.* 
As  there  is  a  gradation,  however,  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  many  plants  have  not  all  the  organs 
now  enumerated.  Some  have  neither  leaves  nor 
stem,  others  are  destitute  of  flowers,  or  even  seeds, 
and  propagate  their  kinds  by  a  simple  sporule, 
which  partakes  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  bud 
or  incipient  germ,  as  a  regular  seed.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  the  organs  in  detail,  we  shall 
give  a  short,  general  view  of  the  different  parts 
of  plants. 

The  first,  or  most  perfect  division  of  plants, 
is  called  Phanerogamic,  or  those  having  con- 
spicuous blossoms.  A  plant  of  this  class  con- 
sists of,  1st,  The  root,  or  that  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  plant  which  enters  the  earth, 
where  it  sends  out  filaments  and  fixes  the  plant 
in  the  soil,  or,  in  a  few  aquatic  plants,  floats 
loose  in  the  water.  The  use  of  the  roots  is  to 
absorb  the  nutritive  juices  from  the  soil.  2d, 
The  stem,  which  grows  upwards  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  sends  out  branches,  to  which  the  leaves 
arc  attached.  The  stem  contains  the  cells  and 
sap  vessels  already  described  ;  it  is  covered  with 
the  bark,  and  gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
plant.  Hd,  The  leaves  are  those  green  mem- 
branous appendages  attached  to  the  branches  of 

•  Linnaeus  distribute*  the  parts  into  root,  herb,  and 
fructification  ;  the  herb  comprehending  the  trunk, 
branches),  and  leaves.  This  it  perhaps  sufficiently  cor- 
rect, considered  as  a  division  ;  but  is  objectionable  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  one  of  the  terms  employed.  For 
as  the  term  herb  was  previously  appropriated  to  the 
designation  of  a  peculiar  Has*,  or  division  of  plants, 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  employed  to  signify  also  a 
part  of  the  plant  itself.  Another  division  is  that  by 
which  tho  parts  in  question  are  distributed  into  per 
mancnt,  and  temporary,  or  deciduous — the  permanent 
parts  being  the  root,  stem,  and  branches,  which  Coll 
tinuc  to  exist  as  long  as  tho  plant  vegetates,  and  the 
temporary  parts  being  the  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit, 
which  fall  off  and  are  renewed  annnally,  at  least  in 
plants  that  arc  themselves  perennial.— A«MV  Ztota«v. 


the  stem,  or  they  grow  out  immediately  from 
the  root  in  those  plants  having  no  middle  stem. 
Their  office  is  to  absorb  the  gases  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  combine  with  the  juices  of  the 
plant.    4th,  The  flowers  or  blossoms,  containing 
the  parts  of  fructification,  to  which  are  attached 
the  fruit  and  receptacles  of  the  seed.    The  flower 
consists  of  the  calyx  or  cup  attached  to  the  flower 
stalk,  on  which  is  fixed  the  corolla  or  coloured 
portion  of  the  flower,  which  may  be  either  formed 
of  one  continuous  piece,  like  a  cup  or  bell,  or  of 
several  pieces  called  petals.    The  parts  of  fruc- 
tification consist  of  the  stamens  or  male  organs, 
1  with  the  anthers,  filled  with  pollen  or  fecundat- 
ing dust ;  and  the  pistil  or  female  organ,  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  terminating 
in  an  ovary  or  receptacle  for  the  seeds.   5th,  The 
pericarp,  of  very  variable  form  and  consistence, 
is  the  ovary  or  seed  bag  fully  developed,  and 
contains  the  ovules,  which  are  in  process  of  time 
j  matured  into  seeds.   6th,  The  seeds  contained 
|  in  the  pericarp,  are  attached  to  it  by  a  filament, 
called  the  plaeenta.    They  have  an  external  skin 
|  or  covering,  and  a  kernel;  within  this  is  attached 
I  the  embryo  or  germ  of  the  future  plant,  and 
either  one  or  two  lobes  or  cotyledons,  destined 
to  afford  the  first  nourishment  to  the  germ. 
From  the  nature  of  the  cotyledons,  plants  are 
divided  into  two  great  and  distinctive  classes  : 
Monocctyledonous  with  one  seed  lobe,  Dicotyle- 
donous with  two  seed  lobes.    Of  the  former 
class  are  grasses,  palms,  lilies;  to  the  latter 
belong  the  oak,  elm,  pea,  carrot,  and  numerous 
other  families.    The  acotyledonous  class,  again, 
includes  those  plants  which  have  no  seed  lohe, 
and  either  no  fructifying  organs,  or  very  imper- 
fect ones. 

But  even  among  the  first  or  highest  class  of 
plants,  all  the  organs  are  not  uniformly  present. 
Thus  neither  the  plantain,  nprthe  common  prim- 
rose, have  any  stem  or  stalk ;  there  are  no  leaves 
in  the  dodder.  In  monocotyledonous  plants 
there  is  no  corolla  or  flower  blossom  around  the 
parts  of  fructification,  but  only  a  simple  integ- 
ument; even  this  integument  is  in  the  willow 
a  wan  ting.  Sometimes  the  blossom  contains  only- 
one  of  the  several  organs,  as  in  the  hazel,  where 
the  stamens  are  found  in  one  flower,  and  the 
pistils  in  the  other,  or  both  sexual  organs  disap- 
pear altogether,**  in  the  viburnum,  portencia,  &c. 
Yet,  in  all  these  different  exceptions,  this  ab- 
sence of  organs  is  only  accidental,  and  has  no 
marked  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  organization  ; 
for  it  will  be  found  that  plants  which  want 
those  organs,  do  not  deviate  essentially  either  in 
their  external  characters,  or  in  their  mode  of 
vegetation  and  reproduction  from  those  which 
possess  them. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  into  cryptogamic  or  acotyledonous 
plants,    Liniwcusgave  them  the  name  of  crypto- 
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rvruV  because  their  sexual  organs  are  concealed 
•■r  invisible  ;  they  include  ferns,  mosses,  lichens, 
fuosi,  and  algx ;  they  are  a  numerous  class,  and 
nwprehend  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  the  50,000 
known  regetahle  productions.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the  foregoing 


Root. 


f  Calyx,  rarolla. 

Stamru. 
1  PUlil. 
Ovwy. 


I 

L 


{ 


Mmoco'ylHmma*— on*  »(W 
lobe,  a>  pAlms,  grns«M. 

Dicotyli*4oiinn«  —  two  te«d 
lobes,  m  oak,  elm,  bnui. 

Arntylrdonon*  — 


chap.  v. 


OF  PLANTS. 


The  root  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which, 
ling  iu  lower  extremity,  is  almost  always 
cuTKxaled  in  the  earth,  and  which  grows  con- 
K*ntW  m  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
st«n,  that  U,  it  descends  perpendicularly,  while 
the  other  ascends  into  the  atmosphere.    Anot  her 
character  of  the  root  is,  that  it  never  turns  green, 
at  least  in  its  tissue,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air  and  Iijjht ;  whereas  all  the  other  parts  of 
wcrtables  acquire  that  colour  when  exposed. 
This  definition  is  perhaps  as  comprehensive  as 
anv  that  can  he  given,  whether  with  regard  to 
the  ela»  of  perfect  or  imperfect  plants,  though 
it  a  do  doubt  liable  to  many  exceptions,  if  ap- 
plied to  both.    For  even  of  plants  denominated 
f*rfirct,  some  are  found  to  flout  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  having  the  roots  immersed  in  it,  but 
aot  fixed,  as  the  lemna  or  duck  weed  ;  and  of 
plants  of  a  still  simpler  structure,  some  have  no 
r»>t  at  all,  or  at  least  no  visible  part  distinct  from 
ta»  rest,  to  which  that  appellation  can  be  as- 
cribed, such  as  many  of  the  conferva?  ;  or  they 
are  apparently  altogether  root,  as  the  truffle. 
There  are  also  many  of  the  simpler  plants  which 
ttivh  themselves  to  other  vegetables,  and  to 
Virions  substances  from  which  they  cannot  he 
*opp<*ed  to  derive  any  sort  of  nourishment 
whoever,  owing  either  to  the  mode  of  their  at- 
tachment, or  to  the  character  of  the  substances 
to  which  they  attach  themselves.    Such  are 
many  of  the  mosses,  lichens,  and  marine  plants, 
found  adhering  to  the  outer  and  indurated  bark 
of  aped  trees,  to  dead  or  decayed  stumps,  to 
*»tten  pieces  of  wood,  and  frequently  even  to 
•tones.    These,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
to  the  rule.     Most  aquatic  plants, 


such  as  the  buck  bean,  water  lily,  hooded  mil- 
foil, are  possessed  of  two  kinds  of  roots.  The 
one,  sunk  in  the  earth,  fix  the  plant  to  the 
soil ;  the  other,  usually  proceeding  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  are  free  and  floating  in  the 
midst  of  the  water.  The  Clusia  rosea,  a  shrub 
of  South  America,  the  Semperrimm  arbor - 
ettm>  the  Indian  corn,  the  mangrove,  and  some 
species  of  figs,  besides  the  roots  which  terminate 
them  below,  produce  others  from  different  points 
of  their  stem,  which  often  descend  from  a  consid- 
erable height  and  sink  into  the  earth.  These 
have  received  the  name  of  adventitious  roots ; 
and  a  remarkable  fact  respecting  them  is,  that 
they  do  not  begin  to  grow  in  diameter  till  their 
extremities  have  reached  the  soil,  and  drawn  from 
thence  the  materials  of  their  growth.  We  must 
not  confound  as  roots  certain  subterraneous 
stems  of  vegetables  which  creep  horizontally 
under  the  soil,  as  in  the  German  Iris,  Solomon's 
Seal,  &c.  The  direction  of  these  alone  in  a 
horizontal,  not  perpendicular  position,  would  be 
almost  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
true  roots  if  other  characters  did  not  mark  them. 
Different  parts  of  vegetables  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing roots.  Cut  off  a  willow  branch,  or  the 
branch  of  a  poplar,  plant  it  in  the  earth,  and  iu 
the  course  of  a  short  time  its  lower  extremity 
will  be  covered  with  rootlets.  The  same  will 
happen  when  both  extremities  are  planted  in 
the  soil ;  each  of  them  will  push  forward  roots, 
and  thus  become  fixed  in  the  earth.  In  grasses, 
particularly  in  Indian  corn,  the  lower  knots  of 
the  stem  sometimes  give  out  roots,  which  de- 
scend and  sink  into  the  earth.  It  is  on  this 
property  of  the  stem,  and  even  of  the  leaves  of 
many  vegetables,  of  producing  new  roots,  that  is 
founded  the  practice  of  propagating  by  slips  and 
layers,  a  means  of  multiplication  which  is  much 
employed  in  horticulture.  There  is  great  ana- 
logy of  structure  between  the  roots  which  a  tree 
shoots  into  the  earth,  and  the  branches  which 
it  spreads  out  into  the  air.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  these  two  organs, ilependschiefly 
on  the  different  mediums  in  which  they  are  de- 
veloped. The  roots  of  the  gigantic  Baobab  tree 
of  Africa,  are  said  to  extend  one  hundred  feet 
in  length.  It  has  been  said,  that  when  a  young 
tree  is  inverted  so  as  to  have  its  branches  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  its  roots  in  the  air,  the  leaves 
are  changed  into  roots  and  the  roots  into  leaves. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect ;  the  leaves  are  no 
more  changed  into  roots  than  the  roots  into 
leaves.  But  when  they  are  placed  under  the 
earth,  the  buds  situated  in  the  axilla  of  the 
leaves,  instead  of  producing  young  branches,  or 
leafy  scions,  are  elongated,  blanched,  and  become 
radical  fibres,  while  the  latent  buds  of  the 
roots,  which  are  destined  annually  to  renew  the 
tufts  of  radical  fibres,  being  placed  in  the  other 
medium,  are  expanded  into  leaves.    We  have 
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also  a  striking  example  of  this  tendency  of  the 
latent  buds  of  the  root,  to  change  into  leafy 
branches  when  placed  in  the  air,  in  those  shoots 
which  sprout  up  around  trees,  which  have  creep- 
ing roots,  such  as  the  acacia  and  poplar.  The 
roots  of  certain  trees,  at  different  distances,  pro- 
duce a  species  of  cones,  or  excrescences  of  a 
loose,  soft  wood,  quite  naked,  and  standing  above 
ground,  which  are  called  exostoses.  The  cypress 
of  North  America  affords  an  example  of  this. 

The  root  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  body  or  middle  part,  of  various  forms  and 
consistences,  sometimes  more  or  less  swelled,  as 
in  the  turnip  and  carrots.  The  collar  or  life 
knot,  an  annular  bulge  at  the  point  where  the 
stem  joins  the  root,  and  from  which  springs  the 
bud  of  the  annual  stem,  in  perennial  roots.  The 
radical  or  minute  branching  fibres,  which  ter- 
minate the  root.  Roots,  according  to  their  dur- 
ation, are  distinguished  into  biennial,  perennial, 
and  woody.  Annual  roots  belong  to  those  plants 
which,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  come  to  their 
maturity  and  perish,  such  as  wheat,  cockspur, 
poppy,  Sec.  Biennial  roots  are  those  of  plants 
which  require  two  years  to  come  to  maturity. 
During  the  first  year,  biennial  plants  usually 
produce  nothing  but  leaves  ;  in  the  second  year 
they  perish,  after  having  flourished  and  produced 
fruit,  as  the  carrot.  The  perennial  roots  are 
those  which  belong  to  woody  plants,  and  to  those 
which,  during  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
send  forth  herbaceous  stems,  which  annually 
flourish  and  decay,  while  the  root  lives  for  several 
years,  such  as  those  of  asparagus,  asphodils,  lu- 
cern.  This  division  of  vegetables,  however,  into 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  according  to 
the  duration  of  their  roots,  is  liable  to  vary  under 
the  influence  of  divers  circumstances.  The 
climate,  temperature,  and  situation  of  a  country, 
and  even  cultivation,  influence,  in  a  singular  de- 
gree, the  duration  of  vegetables.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  annual  plants  vegetate  for 
two  years,  and  even  more,  if  they  are  placed  in 
a  suitable  soil  and  protected  from  the  cold. 
Thus,  the  mignon  nettle,  which  in  Europe  is 
only  an  annual  plant,  becomes  perennial  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  per- 
ennial, and  even  woody  plants  of  Africa  and 
America,  become  annuals  when  transplanted  into 
northern  climates.  The  marvel  of  Peru  and 
cobora,  are  perennial  in  Peru,  and  die  annually 
in  our  gardens.  The  castor  oil  plant,  which  in 
A fricafonn8  woody  trees,  is  annual  in  our  climate, 
yet  it  again  resumes  its  woody  character  when 
placed  in  a  proper  exposure.  In  general,  all 
perennial  exotic  plants,  whose  seeds  can  produce 
individuals  that  flower  the  first  year  in  our 
climate,  become  annuals.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  castor  oil  plant,  the  cohcra,  marvel  of  Peru, 
&0i  Woody  roots  differ  from  perennial  only 
in  their  more  solid  consistence,  and  in  the  per- 


manency of  the  stems  which  they  support,  such 
as  those  of  trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  four 
principal  divisions  of  roots:  1st,  Vertical,  or 
those  which  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  earth. 
2d,  Fibrous,  or  those  branching  out  into  fibres. 
3d,  Tuberous,  having  round  or  oval  appendages. 
4th,  Bulbous,  liaving  a  bulb  at  the  top. 

1.  Vcrtiral  roots  are  those  which  sink  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  earth,  as  the  carrot,  c,  radish,  b, 

M. 


and  turnip.  They  are  cither  simple,  as  in  this 
vegetable ;  or  branched,  as  in  the  ash,  o.  They 
belong  exclusively  to  the  class  of  Dicotyledonous 
vegetables.  They  are  not  true  roots,  however, 
but  merely  give  off  the  fibrils,  or  proper  roots. 

2.  The  fibrous  root  d,  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres,  which 
are  either  simple  and  slender, 
or  thick  and  ramified.    The  roots 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
palms  are  of  this  kind,  and  such 
roots  are  found  in  the  Monoco- 
tyledonous  class  only. 
3.  Tuberous  roots  are  those  which  have  at- 
tached to  the  true  root,  at  different  points,  some- 
times at  the  upper  part,  sometimes  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  extremities,  tubers  or  roundish  bodies. 
These  tubercles  or  fleshy  bodies,  which  are  com- 
monly, though  erroneously,  called  roots,  are  only- 
masses  of  a  starchy  consistence  and  substance, 
which  nature  has  thus  stored  up,  to  afford  a 
supply  of  nutritious  matter  for  the  future  gerrn. 
They  are  more  or  less  numerous,  as  in  the  Je- 
rusalem artichoke  e,  or  in 
the  potatoe.    They  are  never 
found  in  annual  plants ;  but 
belong  exclusively  to  peren- 
nial.   Sprengel  considers  these 
tutarcles  as  a  kind  of  subter- 
ranean buds,  to  which  nature 
has  confided  the  preservation 
|  of  the  rudiments  of  the  stem. 
The  only  difference  which  the 
tubercles,    thus  considered, 
present,  is  that  the  young  stemt 
e  in  place  of  being  protected 

by  numerous  and  close  scales,  is  enveloped  by  a 
dense  and  fleshy  body,  which  not  oidy  serves  to 
protect  it  during  winter,  but  supplies  it  in  spring 
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*f:h  the  first  materials  of  its  development  and 
nutrition.  They  might  equally  be  considered 
a*  short  and  fleshy  subterraneous  stems,  and  the 
eye*  which  spring  from  them  might  he  viewed 
at  bud«.  Or  might  we  not  rather  regard  them 
a-  subterraneous  cotyledons,  containing  the  germ 
of  the  future  plant,  and  the  nourishment 
vary  for  its  development. 

4.  Bulbous  roots.  n. 
The  onion,  /,  af- 
fords a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  of 
rnot.  It  is  formed 
of  a  thin  flat  tu- 
I  a  disk, 
its  lower 
put  produces  a 
rihrous  root,  and 
m  its  upper  sup- 
ports a  bulb,  which 
li  a  bud  of  a 


ticular  kind,  formed  of  a  number  of  coats  or  con- 
centric layers,  one  above  the  other.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  lily,  hyacinth,  garlic,  and  other 
bulbous  plants. 

Such  are  the  principal  forms  which  we  find 
the  roots  of  plants  assume  ;  yet,  of  these  forms 
there  are  many  modifications  and  varieties. 
R*n\  as  throoehout  her  other  works,  Nature 
doe*  not  adhere  servilely  to  artificial  or  system- 
atic Jit fiJoQ*.  She  sometimes  obliterates,  by  in- 
srosiMe  gradations,  those  differences  which  we 
a?  first  thought  so  complete  and  decided  ;  and 
many  of  these  modifications  are  accomplished  to 
arrommodate  the  plant  to  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  amid  which  it  is  placed.  Thus, 
the  radkks  or  fibrils  of  the  roots  are  compara- 
tively larger,  and  more  abundant,  the  looser  the 
*>il  in  which  the  vegetable  lives.    When  the 
extremity  of  a  root  happens  to  meet  a  stream 
of  water,  it  elongates,  divides  into  capillary  and 
y  ranched  fibrils,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
*»y  gardeners  a  fox's  tail.    This  circumstance, 
which  may  be  produced  at  any  time,  shows  why 
agnatic  plants  generally  have  much  larger  roots 
than  others.    All  the  roots  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  of  the  four  divisions  above  enum- 
erated, retain  the  general  name  of  roots  ;  but  a 
&•»  particulars  may  be  added  regarding  the  var- 
iety of  structure,  as  useful  to  practical  botanists. 
The  nwt  is  said  to  be  fleshy,  when  besides  being 
ttanifestly  thicker  than  the  base  of  the  stem  it 
is  at  the  same  time  more  succulent,  as  in  the 
carrot,  turnip,  Jfcc.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  said 
to  V*  inrnrfjf  when  its  structure  is  more  solid, 
approaching,  in  some  degree,  to  the  hardness  of 
w  »d.   This  is  the  case  in  most  woody  vegeta- 
1J».    Simple  roots  have  a  single  tapering  body 
entirely  without  divisions  ;  a  branched  root  is 
divided  into  more  or  less  numerous  rami- 
always  of  the  same  nature  as  itself, 


I  which  is  the  case  in  most  of  our  common  trees, 
J  as  the  oak,  elm,  ash.  The  root  is  vertical  when 
its  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
|  centre,  as  the  carrot,  radish  ;  oblige,  as  in  the 
iris;  or  horizontal, as  in  the  elm;  not  unfrequently 
these  positions  are  assumed  by  the  different 
ra<  icles  of  one  root.  As  to  shape,  roots  are 
called  furciform  when  they  are  thick  in  the 
middle,  and  taper  to  both  ends,  as  in  the  radish  ; 
najiform,  as  in  the  common  turnip,  Spanish 
ra«  ish  ;  conical,  with  the  form  of  a  reversed 
core,  as  in  the  beet,  parsnip,  carrot ;  rounded,  as 
in  the  earth  nut;  testiculatc,  when  it  has  one  or  two 
rounded  egg-shaped  tubercles,  as  in  Jerusalem 
artichoke;  in  this  root,  one  of  the  tubercles  is 
fiim,  solid,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  other; 
it  is  th.it  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  the 
stem  which  is  to  grow  in  the  ensuing  year ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  being  soft,  wrinkled,  and 
smaller,  contained  the  genn  of  the  stem  which 
has  been  last  developed,  and  on  whose  growth 
it  expended  the  greater  part  of  its  amylaceous 
or  starchy  substance  ;  palmate,  when  the  tu- 
bercles of  the  root  are  divided  about  the  middle 
into  lobes  like  fingers,  as  in  the  spotted  orchis,  t. 

Ill 


Diaitate,  when  this  division  extends  nearly  to  the 
ltase  of  the  root,  as  in  some  of  the  others  of  the 
genus  orchis;  knotty,  when  the  ramification  of  the 
root  presents  at  intervals  a  kind  of  enlargement  or 
knots,  which  impart  somewhat  the  resemblance 

of  a  necklace,  as  in  the 
drop  wort,  fig.  /.  These 
knots,  however,  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the 
true  tubercles,  which  al- 
ways contain  the  rudi- 
^  mentsof  anew  stem.  Gran- 
ulated,v>\\\v\\  presentamasa 
of  small  tubercles  contain- 
ing eyes,  by  which  a 
new  plant  is  produced,  as  in  the  saxifrage,  sari- 
frapa  pranulata  ;  fasciculate,  when  formed  of 
numerous  thick,  simple,  or  branched  radicles,  as 
in  asphodel  and  ranunculus  ;  articulated,  or 
forming  joints  at  regular  distances,  as  in  gratiola; 
contorted,  when  curved  in  different  directions,  as 
in  bistort ;  capillary,  formed  of  a  number  of 
slender  capillary  tubes,  us  in  wheat,  barley, 
grasses  ;  comose,  when  the  filaments  are  branched 
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occur.  If  part  of  the  root  of 
a  tree  planted  by  a  pond  or 


and  very  close,  as  in  the  heaths.  The  interna) 
structure  of  roots  very  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  Btera,  and  shall  be  described  along  with 
that  organ. 

According  to  the  general  laws  of  vegetable 
growth,  plants  of  the  same  species  are  furnished 
with  the  same  species  of  root,  not  producing  at 
one  time  a  woody  or  fibrous  root,  and  at  another 

a  bulbous  root.    Yet  some  exceptions  to  this  rule 

20. 

river,  is  accidentally  laid  bare 
on  the  side  next  the  water,  or 
if  in  the  regular  course  of  its 
growth  it  protrudes  beyond 
the  bank,  so  as  to  lie  now  par- 
tially immersed,  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  part  is  considerably  affected  ; 
for  the  root,  which  was  formerly  firm  and  woody, 
instead  of  augmenting  in  the  regular  way  by 
the  accession  of  new  lavers  between  the  wood 
and  bark,  thus  enlarging  the  mass,  divides  now 
at  the  extremity  into  many  ramifications,  or 
sends  out  a  number  of  fibres  from  the  surface, 
which  become  again  subdivided  into  fibres  still 
more  minute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  an  api>ear- 
ance  something  like  a  fox's  tail.  This  may  In- 
seen  in  willows,  growing  beside  ponds.  On  the 
other  bund,  the  phelum  protease,  when  growing  in 
its  natural  moist  soil,  has  a  fibrous  root;  but  when 
in  a  dry  noil,  where  it  is  not  unfrequently  found, 
the  root  is  bulbous.  The  roots  of  urticufaria 
minor,  exhibit  curious  appendages  of  small 
membranous  bladders  attached  to  their  slender 
filaments,  containing  a  transparent  fluid  and  a 
bubble  of  air,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  is  kept 
floating  in  the  water.  If  a  slice  of  the  beet 
root  be  examined  when  the  plant  is  a  year  old, 
it  will  exhibit  from  five  to  eight  concentric  circles 
of  tubes  or  sap  vessels,  imbedded  at  regular  in- 
tervals in  its  pnlp  ;  whereas  other  biennial  roots 
form  only  one  circle  for  each  year,  and  are  con- 
sequently furnished  at  no  time  with  more  than 
two. 

The  most  singularcircumstance  regarding  roots, 
however,  is  that  they  may  Im»  transformed  into 
stamens,  by  inverting  the  plant.  Thus,  if  the 
stem  of  a  young  plum  or  cherry  tree,  or  of  a 
willow,  is  taken  in  autumn,  and  bent  so  as  that 
one  half  of  the  top  may  be  laid  in  the  earth, 
one  half  of  the  root  being  at  the  same  time 
taken  carefully  out,  but  sheltered  at  first  from 
the  cold,  and  then  gradually  exposed  to  it ;  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  top  and  root  subjected 
to  the  same  process  in  the  following  year,  the 
branches  of  the  top  will  become  roots,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  root  will  become  branches, 
protruding  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  in  their 


Use  of  root*.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
the  plant  itself,  the  use  of  the  roots  is  to  serve 


as  a  means  of  attachment  to  it  in  the  soil, 
and  to  draw  from  thence  a  portion  of  the  juice* 
necessary  for  its  life  and  nourishment.  The 
roots  of  many  plants  appear  to  perform  only 
the  first  of  these  functions.  This  is  chiefly  re- 
markable in  thick  succulent  plants,  which  ab- 
sorb from  the  air  the  substances  necessary  fur 
their  nutrition  at  all  points  of  their  surface ;  in 
this  case,  these  roots  serve  simply  to  fix  the  plant > 
to  the  soil.  The  magnificent  cactus  Pcrwoiauiu, 
growing  in  the  hot  house  of  the  museum  of 
natural  history  at  Paris,  is  of  an  extraordinary 
height,  and  sends  out  its  large  branches  with 
extreme  vigour,  and  often  with  amazing  rapidity; 
yet  its  roots  are  contained  in  a  box  winch  barely 
holds  four  cubic  feet  of  eartli,  which  is  never  re- 
rene  wed  or  watered.  Some  other  plants  of  theauiie 
nature  may  l»e  suspended  by  a  tliread  to  the  ceiling 
and  they  will  grow  without  any  earth  at  all, 
merely  by  absorbing  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere.  Neither  are  the  roots  of  plant* 
always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  or  aire  of 
the  trunks  which  they  support.  The  tribe  of 
palms  and  pines,  whose  trunks  sometimes  roach 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  upwards,  have 
very  short  roots,  which  do  not  extend  far  in  the 
ground,  and  attach  themselves  but  feebly  to  it 
On  the  contrary,  herbaceous  plants,  whose  weak 
and  slender  stems  die  yearly,  have  sometime 
roots  of  great  length  and  size  compared  with 
the  stem,  as  is  the  case  in  the  liquorice  shrub, 
lucern.and  the  common  weed  called  rest-harrow- 
In  general,  however,  roots  extract  from  the  earth 
the  substances  which  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  All  parts  of  the  root,  however,  do 
not  perform  this  office,  it  being  only  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  small  fibres  that  absorption  i* 
accomplished.  It  has  been  found  that  their  ex- 
tremities are  terminated  by  little  spongy  bodies, 
called  ampulla*,  or  spongioles,  with  porou»  ab- 
sorbing mouths.  Dutrochet  lias  minutely  des- 
cribed these  spongioles,  which  may  be  seen  by 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  attached  as  little  bap* 
or  knobs,  to  the  minute  fibres  of  the  rook. 

as  seen  at  a  a  in  the  wood  cut. 
With  a  high  magnifying  poWi 
hexagonal  cells  are  visible,  covered 
by  a  porous  cuticle.  The  small 
bulb  at  the  extremity  of  the 
root  of  the  common  duck  weed, 
itav  affords  a  good  example  of  the*' 
'If  ;  spongioles.  Whatever  be  their 
structure,  certain  it  is,  that  ab- 
sorption is  performed  by  those 
extremities  alone  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  may 
be  established  by  a  simple  experiment.  M 
we  take  a  mdish  or  turnip,  and  immerse  in  water 
the  small  root  by  which  the  bulb  is  terminated, 
it  will  vegetate  and  shoot  forth  leaves.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  so  placed  in  the  water  that  it- 
lower  extremity  is  not  immersed,  it  gives  no 
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s^n  of  growth.   The  roots  of  certain  plants  ap- 
j*-ar  to  excrete  a  peculiar  matter,  which  varies 
in  the  different  species.    Du  Hamel  mentions, 
that  having  caused  some  old  elms  to  be  rooted 
op.  he  found  the  earth  about  their  roots  of  a 
<Wker  and  more  unctuous  colour  than  that 
around.    This  unctuous  fatty  matter  was  pro- 
duced by  excretion  from  the  roots.    To  this 
matter,  which  varies,  as  we  have  said,  in  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants,  the  sympathies  and 
antipathies  which  certain  vegetables  have  for 
each  other  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed.    For  it 
is  wvU  known,  that  certain  plants  in  a  manner 
«ek  one  another,  and  live  constantly  near  each 
other.    Such  are  called  social  plants;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  others  seem  hurt  by  these  peculiar 
matters,  and  will  not  grow  near.  Hence,  too,  the 
wrll  known  fact,  that  certain  vegetables  will 
oot  thrive  if  successively  planted  in  the  same 
•oiL    It  has  been  remarked,  that  roots  have  a 
m -irked  tendency  to  grow  in  the  direction  of 
veins  of  good  soil;  and  that  they  are  often  ex- 
tended considerably,  in  order  to  reach  the  places 
where  the  soil  is  richer,  and  more  friable.  They 
then  grow  with  more  vigour  and  rapidity.  Du 
Hamel  states,  that  wishing  to  protect  a  field  of 
excellent  soil  from  the  roots  of  a  row  of  elms 
wbkb  were  extending  in  that  direction,  and 
wasting  a  part  of  it,  he  caused  a  deep  trench  to 
be  *unk  along  the  row  of  trees,  which  cut  across 
all  the  roots  that  stretched  into  the  field.  But 
s*w  sfter,  the  new  roots,  on  arriving  at  one  of 
the  s'Jmof  the  ditch,  curved  downwards,  follow- 
in?  the  slope  until  they  arrived  at  its  lower  part, 
the}-,  proceeding  horizontally  under  the 
ditch,  rose  again  on  the  other  side,  following  the 
opposite  slope,  and  extended  anew  into  the  field. 
TV  roots  of  trees  have  not  all  the  same  facility 
of  penetrating  the  hard  subsoil.    Du  Hamel  ob- 
served that  a  vine  root  had  penetrated  a  very 
hsH  <ubsoil  to  a  great  depth,  while  an  elm-root 
had  been  stopped  by  it,  and  had  in  a  manner 
retraced  its  steps.    We  have  already  remarked 
that  the  root  has  a  natural  and  invincible  ten- 
dency to  direct  itself  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.    This  tendency  is  especially  observed  in 
this  part  at  the  moment  it  begins  to  be  developed 
the  seed.    It  is  afterwards  less  apparent, 
although  it  always  exists,  especially  in  those 
roots  which  are  simple,  as  in  the  top  root  of 
tho«e  which  are  branched,  for  it  frequently  does 
ik>i  exist  in  the  lateral  ramifications  of  the  root. 
Whatever  obstacles  may  be  opposed  to  this  na- 
taral  tendency  of  the  radicle,  it  possesses  the 
power  of  surmounting  them.   Thus,  if  a  ger- 
minating bean  or  pea  lie  placed  in  such  a  manner 
tint  the  seed  lobes  are  situated  in  the  earth,  and 
the  radicle  in  the  air,  the  radicle  is  soon  seen  to 
lend  towards  the  earth,  and  immerse  itself  in  it. 
This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion, and  has  received  various  explanations.  | 


Some  suppose  that  the  root  has  a  tendency  to 
descend,  because  the  fluids  which  it  contains  are 
less  elaborated,  and  consequently  heavier  than 
those  of  the  stem.   But  this  explanation  is  con- 
tradicted by  facts.   In  certain  exotic  vegetables, 
such  as  clustarosea,  we  see  roots  forming  upon 
the  stem  at  a  great  height,  and  descending  per- 
pendicularly to  penetrate  into  the  ground.  Now, 
in  this  case,  the  fluids  contained  in  these  aerial 
roots  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  cir- 
culate in  the  stem,  and  yet  these  roots,  in  place 
of  rising  like  it,  descend  towards  the  earth.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  difference  of  the  weight  of 
the  fluids  that  gives  them  this  tendency  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.    Others  have  imagined 
that  they  discovered  the  cause  in  the  avidity  of 
roots  for  moisture,  which  is  more  abundant  in 
the  earth  than  in  the  atmosphere.   Du  Hamel, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this 
explanation,  made  seeds  germinate  between  two 
moist  sponges,  suspended  in  the  air.  The  roots, 
in  place  of  directing  themselves  towards  either 
of  the  two  sponges,  which  were  well  soaked  with 
water,  crept  between  them,  and  hung  out  be- 
low; thus  tending  towards  the  earth.   It  is  not 
moisture,  then,  that  attracts  roots  towards  the 
earth's  centre,  as  is  partly  illustrated  by  another 
experiment.   Dutrochet  filled  a  box  with  earth, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  several  holes  were  bored. 
In  these  holes  he  placed  French  beans  in  a  state 
of  germination,  and  suspended  the  box  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  In 
this  manner,  the  seeds,  being  placed  in  the  holes 
formed  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  box,  received 
from  beneath  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
and  light,  and  the  moist  earth  was  placed  above 
them.    If  the  humid  earth  be  the  cause  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the  radicle  in  this 
case,  it  ought  to  be  Been  ascending  into  the  earth 
which  lies  above  it ;  and  the  stem,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  descend  into  the  atmosphere  placed 
below  it.   This,  however,  did  not  happen;  the 
radicles  of  the  seeds  descended  into  the  atmos- 
phere, where  they  soon  perished,  while  the 
plumules  mounted  upwards  into  the  earth. 

Mr  Knight,  the  celebrated  botanist,  wished 
further  to  ascertain,  by  experiment,  whether  this 
downward  tendency  could  be  destroyed  by  & 
rapid  circular  motion  communicated  to  germin- 
ating seeds.  He  accordingly  fixed  some  seeds  of 
French  beans  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  kept  con- 
tinually moving  in  a  vertical  plane  by  a  stream 
of  water,  the  wheel  performing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  seeds, 
which  were  placed  in  some  moss,  kept  constantly 
moistened,  soon  began  to  germinate.  All  the 
radicles  were  directed  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  and  all  the  gemmules  towards  its 
centre.  By  each  of  these  directions,  the  gem- 
mules  and  radicles  obeyed  their  natural  and 

opposite  tendencies.   The  same  gcutknmu  made 
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ft  similar  experiment  with  a  wheel,  moving 
horizontally,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
revolutions  in  the  minute.  The  result*  were 
similar,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  radicles  were 
directed  towards  the  circumference,  and  the  gem- 
mules  towards  the  centre;  but  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  ten  degrees  of  the  former  towards  the 
earth,  and  of  the  latter  towards  the  atmosphere. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  by  Dutrochet, 
and  with  the  same  results,  except  that  in  the 
second  the  inclination  was  not  so  considerable, 
and  that  the  radicles  and  gemmules  were  nearly 
horizontal.  From  these  experiments,  many 
have  concluded  that  the  roots,  in  their  descent, 
merely  obey  the  common  laws  of  gravity.  Be- 
fore tins  conclusion  could  be  made,  however,  the 
phenomena  of  the  gemmules  ascending  into  the 
air,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  ought  to  be 
also  explained.  "But,'*  says,  Mr  Keith,  "if 
gravitation  acts  so  very  powerfully  upon  the 
radicle,  why  will  it  not  condescend  to  exert 
its  influence  upon  the  gemmules  also,  which, 
if  not  so  heavy  as  the  radicle,  are  at  least 
specifically  heavier  than  atmospheric  air;  and 
why  does  it  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
some  radicles."  He  then  instances  the  case  of 
the  misletoe.  This  singular  plant  shoots  out 
its  radicle  in  whatever  situation  chance  may 
place  it.  Thus,  when  the  seed,  which  is  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  and  viscid  glue,  adheres  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  branch,  its  radicle,  which  is  a 
kind  of  hollow  tubercle  in  the  shape  of  a  horn, 
is  then  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  seed  be  applied  to  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  branch,  the  radicle  will  be  directed 
towards  the  heavens;  or  if  situated  on  the  lateral 
surfaces,  the  radicle  will  be  directed  laterally. 
In  short,  in  whatever  situation  the  seed  may  be 
placed  upon  the  branch,  the  radicle  will  always 
assume  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 
Dutrochet  tried  numerous  experiments  on  the 
germination  of  this  seed,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  determination  of  its  radicle.  This 
seed,  which  finds  in  the  viscid  substance  that 
surrounds  it,  the  first  materials  of  its  growth, 
germinates,  and  is  developed,  not  only  on  wood, 
cither  living  or  dead,  but  also  on  stone,  gloss,  or 
iron.  Dutrochet  caused  it  to  germinate  on  a 
cannon  ball.  In  all  these  cases,  the  radicle  was 
invariably  directed  towards  the  centre  of  those 
bodies.  The  same  experimenter  fastened  a  ger- 
minating seed  of  misletoe  to  one  end  of  a  copper 
needle,  moving  on  a  pivot  like  that  of  a  marin- 
er's compass,  a  small  bit  of  wax  being  placed  at 
the  opposite  end,  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  seed.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  he 
placed,  in  a  lateral  direction  to  the  radicle, a  pin 
of  wood,  so  as  to  be  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half 
a  line.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  glass 
receiver,  so  as  to  guard  against  disturbance  from 
external  causes.    After  the  lapse  of  fiyo  days, 


the  stem  of  the  embryo  was  bent,  and  its  radicle 
directed  towards  the  small  plate  that  was  near 
it,  without  any  change  being  produced  in  the 
position  of  the  needle,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
treme mobility  on  the  pivot.  Two  days  after, 
the  radicle  was  directed  perpendicularly  towards 
the  plate  with  which  it  came  in  contact  without 
producing  the  slightest  derangement  of  the  needle 
that  bore  the  seed.  The  radicle  of  this  seed 
exhibits  another  constant  tendency,  which  is  that 
of  avoiding  light  If  the  seeds  are  made  to  ger- 
minate in  the  inner  side  of  the  glass  of  a  window, 
the  radicles  are  all  directed  to  the  interior  of  the 
apartment  in  search  of  darkness.  If  a  seed  bo 
stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  glass,  the  radicles 
closely  adhere  to  it,  impelled  by  its  tendencies 
inwards  to  shun  the  light  These,  and  other 
facts,  then,  present  unsurmountable  objections  to 
the  theory  of  mere  mechanical  attraction.  "  If," 
says  Mr  Keith,  "  I  were  to  offer  a  conjecture  in 
addition  to  the  many  that  have  been  already 
formed,  I  should  Bay  that  the  invincible  tendency 
of  the  radicle  to  fix  itself  in  the  earth,  or  other 
proper  soil,  and  of  the  gemmule  to  ascend  into 
the  air,  arises  from  a  power  inherent  in  the 
vegetable  subject,  analogous  to  what  we  call  in- 
stinct (or,  perhaps,  he  should  have  said  the  vital 
impulse)  in  the  animal,  infallibly  directing  it 
to  the  situation  best  suited  to  the  acquisition  of 
nutriment,  and  consequent  developement  of  its 
parts.  And  upon  this  hypothesis,  we  include 
all  varieties  of  plants  whatever,  parasitical  as 
well  as  others.  For  let  them  attach  themselves 
to  whatever  substance  they  will,  to  them  it  still 
affords  a  fit  and  proper  soil."  Something  more 
than  mechanical  attraction  is  evident  also  in  the 
tendrils  of  climbing  plants ;  one  species  uniformly 
twisting  to  the  right,  while  another  as  constantly 
twists  to  the  left.  The  explanation  of  Dutrochet'a 
theory  of  the  ascent  of  sap,  to  be  given  after- 
wards, will  perhaps  tend  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  curious  subject 

Economical  uses  of  roots.  Many  roots  are  use- 
fully employed  in  domestic  economy,  as  articles 
of  food.  Such  are  the  well  known  roots  of 
carrots,  turnips,  parsnips.  These  have  been 
greatly  increased  in  size  by  cultivation,  so  much 
so  as  scarcely  to  be  known  to  be  the  same  as  the 
original  species  growing  wild.  From  the  tuber- 
cles of  the  orchis  tribe,  salop  is  manufactured  ; 
sugar  b  got  from  beet  root,  of  a  quality  little 
inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  cane.  Roots 
are  more  generally  odorous  than  the  steins  of 
plants,  which  is  owing  to  an  essential  oil.  Thus, 
ginger,  horse  radish,  valerian,  spignel,  and  sweet 
cicely,  are  pungent  and  aromatic  ;  the  root  of 
white  hellebore  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  Other 
roots  again  are  sweet  bland,  and  mucilaginous, 
as  liquorice  root  heet,  carrot  &c.  Some  roots 
are  used  for  dyeing,  as  madder,  alkanet  turmeric  ; 
other  roots  arc  medicinal,  as  rhubarb,  ipeca- 
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jalap.  The  peculiar  properties  of  roots, 
bowevtT,  shall  lie  more  fully  described  under 
the  heads  of  the  particular  plants  used  for 
and  economical  purposes.  Certain 
which  have  the  power  of  shooting  out 
jvot*  that  ramify  and  extend  to  great  distances, 
•re  used  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  sandy 
and  movable  soils.  Thus,  in  Holland,  and 
around  Bourdeaux,  the  carez  armaria  is  planted 
on  the  downs,  and  on  the  banks  of  canals,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  and  consolidating  the  soil;  and 
the  sallow  thorn,  and  Spanish  broom,  are  used 
in  many  other  countries  for  similar  purposes. 


CHAP.  VI. 


As  the  root  tends  towards  the  earth,  so  the 
stem  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which  mounts  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  besides  giving  support, 
and  the  means  of  attachment,  to  leaves,  blossoms 
and  fruit,  it  contains  also  the  vessels  which 
convey  the  asp  from  the  root  upwards.  Some  of 
the  ampler  planU  have  43 
no  stem,  as  the  lichens; 

■  ".v  r-  h  ..-  i  -,  }'•  lii-rha- 

ctous  mass,  in  which  are 

combined  strm,  branches, 

and  leaves,  as  the  duck 

weed  or  lemna,  already 
ailoded  to,  the  cactus,  &c. 
la  the  fungi,  the  nature 
of  the  stem  is  simple, 


cellular  membrane  as  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

All  the  phanerogamous,  or  flowering  vege- 
tables, liave  a  proper  stem,  but  this  stem,  in  many 
*:••»•*<.  i<  so  anwU  as  to  bfl  oeeanonally  over- 
looked ;  of  this  kind  are  the  primrose  and  hya- 
cinth, the  leaves  of  these  plants  appearing  as  if 
they  sprung  directly  from  the  summit  of  the 
root.  In  these  last  mentioned  plants,  and  many 
there  is  a  stem  which  shoots  up,  and 
he  flowers  and  seed ;  this  is  called  the 
•m/*?,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
tree  stem.  Sometimes  this  flower  stalk  springs 
from  a  part  of  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  when  it  is 
the  radicle  peduncle,  as  in  the  plantain, 
are  several  kinds  of  stems,  which  we  shall 
pr«w  >  t->  notioti 

The  trunk  is  the  central  and  supporting  part 
of  trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  fir.  Its  largest  diameter 
is  at  the  root,  and  it  tapers  gradually  as  it 
ascends,  assuming  somewhat  of  a  conical  form. 
For  a  space  below,  it  is  single  and  naked,  but  as 
it  approaches  the  top  it  divides  and  subdivides 
into  numerous  ramifications;  on  these  branches, 
twig*,  and  ramuli,  are  situated  the  leaves,  blos- 


soms, fruits,  seeds.  The  trunk  is  peculiar  to 
dicotyledonous  trees ;  internally,  it  is  made  up 
of  successive  circles  of  woody  matter,  disposed 
one  inside  the  other  in  concentric  layers,  and 
increases  in  height  and  breadth  by  the  addition 
of  new  layers,  formed  one  outside  the  other  like 
a  succession  of  cones. 

The  stipe  is  the  stem  of  the  monocotyledonous 
class  of  trees,  such  as  the  palms  and  yucca?,  and  a 
few  of  the  dicotyledonous,  as  the  cycas  and  zanua. 
It  is  a  cylinder  of  equal  thickness  from  top  to 
bottom,  sometimes  even  swelling  out  in  tho 
middle  or  the  top,  with  no  branches,  but  crowned 
at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Its  bark  differs  little  in  structure  from  the  stem. 
It  increases  in  height  by  the  successive  growths 
of  the  bud  at  the  top,  and  in  breadth  by  tho 
multiplication  of  its  filaments.  Internally,  its 
structure  also  differs  from  that  of  the  dicotyle- 
donous trunks. 

The  culm,  or  straw,  is  the  supporting  stem  of 
the  grains,  grasses,  reeds,  and  canes.  It  is  a 
simple  or  single  stem,  rarely  branched,  most 
commonly  hollow  within ;  and  having  at  inter- 
vals knots  or  compressed  parts,  which  give  it 
strength  and  solidity,  and  from  which  proceed 
alternate  leaves. 

The  stock  or  rhizoma,  or  stem  root,  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  found  in  a  considerable  numl>er 
of  plants.  It  is  partly  or  entirely  concealed 
under  ground,  is  irregularly  knotted,  and  sends 
off  new  stems  from  its  anterior  part,  as  the  others 
decay.  Of  this  kind,  are  the  stems  of  the  iris, 
scabiosa,  anemone,  and  Solomon's  seal.  See  wood 
Cut.  Besides,  its  nearly  horizontal  direction 
under  ground,  one  of  the  principal  characters  of 
the  stock,  and  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  root,  is  that  it  always,  in  some  part  of  its 
extent,  presents  traces  of  the  leaves  of  preced- 
ing years,  or  scales  which  take  place  of  them, 
and  that  it  increases  by  its  base,  or  the  part 
nearest  the  leaves  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
takes  places  in  the  true  root. 

The  general  name  of  stem  is  given  to  all  those 
varieties  wliich  do  not  strictly  come  under  any 
of  the  above  descriptions;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  number  of  vegetables  that  have 
a  proper  stem,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  those 
with  a  stipe,  or  culm,  or  trunk.  The  practical 
Botanist  distinguishes  the  varieties  of  the  stem 
thus : — 

Herbaceous,  green,  tender,  and  lasting  for  a 
single  year;  as  borage,  chideweed,  camfrey,  &c. 
All  these  rank  under  the  name  of  herbs. 

Semiligneous,  half  woody,  hard,  and  continues 
above  ground  for  several  years,  while  the  slender 
twigs  and  branches  are  removed  annually;  as 
common  rue,  garden  thyme,  sage. 

Woody  (ligneous)  stem,  hard,  solid,  enduring 
for  years;  divided  into  two  classes.  Shndtr., 
wliich  send  out  branches  from  the  base  or  root, 
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and  are  destitute  of  buds;  as  the  heaths.  Trees, 
having  trunk  branches,  buds. 

Solid,  when  the  stem  baa  no  internal  cavity;  as 
most  trees,  the  sugar  cane. 

Fistulous,  or  hollow,  with  an  internal  canal, 
either  continuous  or  divided  by  partition,  at 
intervals;  as  in  grains,  grasses,  bamboo  cane,  Sec. 

Pithy,  or  medullary,  fitted  with  a  large  pith; 
as  in  the  elder. 

Soft,  when  it  is  unable  to  support  the  erect 
position,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Firm,  flexible, 
brittle,  succulent,  are  other  terms  which  suffi- 
ciently explain  themselves. 

In  shape,  the  stem  may  be  cylindrical,  com- 
pressed, angled,  knotty,  jointed,  geniculated,  or 
bent  at  the  joints  in  the  form  of  the  knee, 
climbing,  when  it  coils  round  other  stems. 

Sarmentaceous,  when  it  ascends  trees,  or  other 
bodies,  by  means  of  tendrils  or  other  peculiar 
appendages. 

Simple,  without  ramifications,  as  in  the  fox- 
glove, white  mullein. 

Branched,  divided  into  branches  and  twigs. 

Dichotomous,  dividing  into  two  forked  branches 
on  bifurcations.    Trichotomous,  into  three. 

Vertical,  stem  growing  erect. 

Prostrate,  or  procumbent,  when  it  lies  on  the 
ground. 

Creeping,  when  it  trails  on  the  ground,  taking 
root  at  certain  joints. 

7WfttoiM,formingcurves  in  different  directions. 

Spiral,  curving  in  a  regular  screw  form. 

Leaf-bearing,  having  leaves ;  leafless,  the  re- 
verse. 

Scaly,  having  leaves  placed  in  the  form  of  scales. 

The  stem  may  be  either  smooth  or  dotted, 
hairy,  glaucous  or  powdery,  spinous  or  thorny, 
prickly. 

Internal  form  of  stems.  The  structure  of  stems 
proceeding  from  a  two  lobed  (or  dicotyledonous) 
seed,  differs  considerably  from  those  growing 
from  a  one  lobeu  or  monocotyledonous  seed; 
hence,  the  two  first  great  di  visions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  already  alluded  to.  We  shall 
proceed  first  to  describe  the  dicotyledonous  stems. 

When  we  examine  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  such  as  the  oak  or  elm,  we  find  it  com- 
posed of  the  following  parts. 

In  the  centre  is  the  pith  or  medulla,  a;  then 
the  solid  woody  mass  of  n 
the  trunk,  in  successive  a 
circles,  from  the  central  JT\ 
pith     outwards.      The    '[  Mfgrnl 
outer  woody  circle  of  <£. 
newest  formed  wood  or 
alburnum,  b.     Imraedi-      f  \  / 
ately  investing  this,  the  V 
liber  or  inner  bark,  c;  V 
between  the  inner  bark,       m  -Jr 
e,  and  the  epidermis  or       *  3 
outer  skin,  d%  is  a  soft 


green  juicy  matter,  called  the  herbaceous  en- 
velope and  cortical  layers,  e. 

The  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  outer  skin,  is  a  part 
common  to  all  organized  beings  both  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  In  vegetable* 
it  is  a  thin,  nearly  transparent  layer,  formed  of 
a  uniform  tissue,  which  appears  composed  of 
cellules  varying  extremely  in  form,  and  present- 
ing numerous  small  openings  or  pores,  which 
some  authors  consider  as  a  kind  of  inhaling 
mouths.  The  epidermis  envelopes  all  parts  of 
the  vegetable ;  but  it  is  more  especially  apparent 
on  young  stems,  from  which  it  may  easily  be 
separated  with  a  little  caution.  It  possesses 
only  a  certain  degree  of  extensibility,  and  when 
stretched  beyond  this  point,  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  trunk,  it  tears  and  splits,  as  is  observed  in 
the  oak  and  elm,  or  it  is  detached  in  flakes  or 
plates,  as  in  the  birch  and  plane.  When  re- 
moved from  a  young  stem,  it  is  reproduced  with- 
out difficulty.  It  is  the  part  of  the  vegetable 
that  resists  decomposition  longest,  and  putrefac- 
tion has  no  perceptible  action  upon  it.  The 
colour  which  it  presents  is  not  inherent  in 
its  nature,  but  is  derived  from  the  peculiar 
colouring  of  the  tissue  on  which  it  is  applied. 
Hence  the  green  colour  so  prevalent  in  the 
leaf  and  tender  shoot,  which  the  transparent 
epidermis  merely  transmits,  and  the  beautiful 
variety  of  lines  displayed  in  flowers  and  fruits. 
And  yet  the  colour  is  sometimes  inherent,  even 
in  the  epidermis  itself,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspect- 
ing that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  petals  of  the 
crocus.  In  the  permanent  parts  of  woody  and  per- 
ennial plants,  the  old  epidermis  often  disengages 
itself  spontaneously,  as  in  the  currant,  birch,  and 
plane  tree  ;  in  which  it  seems  to  be  undergoing 
a  continued  waste  and  repair,  and  in  such  parts 
it  is  again  regenerated,  even  though  destroyed 
by  accident.  But  in  herbaceous  plants,  and  in 
the  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  of  other  plants,  it  never 
disengages  itself  spontaneously,  and  is  never 
again  regenerated,  if  once  destroyed. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  epidermis  form 
two  rather  obscure  subjects  in  vegetable  anatomy. 
Some  authors  say,  with  Malpighi,  that  the  epi- 
dermis is  not  a  membrane  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  vegetable  tissue.  They  consider  it  as 
formed  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  subjacent 
cellules,  belonging  to  the  herbaceous  tissue, 
hardened  by  the  continued  action  of  the  air  and 
light.  Others,  again,  concur  with  Grew  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  perfectly  distinct  membrane, 
simply  applied  upon  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.  The  microscopic  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Amici  throw  much  light  on  this  question, 
and  seem  to  confirm  the  second  of  these  opinions. 
According  to  that  naturalist,  the  epidermis  is  a 
membrane  entirely  distinct  from  the  cellular 
tissue  upon  which  it  is  applied.  And  in  this 
respect,  it  closely  resembles  the  outer  akin  of 
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When  examined  with  the  microscope, 
r!  is  wen  to  be  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
rtlhtks,  whose  form  varies  exceedingly  in  differ- 
rtl  pLtnU.  It  is  this  cellular  structure  that  has 
]nd  into  error  the  authors  who  have  thought  the 
epidermis  to  be  formed  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
rd  hilar  tissue.  But,  were  this  the  case,  the 
(ylbks  which  constitute  the  epidermis  would 
ilways  have  the  same  form  as  the  subjacent 
which,  however,  they  are  found  not  to 
Thus,  in  the  pink,  the  cellules  of  the 
rpidermis  have  a  four-sided  form,  while  the  im- 
iraUately  subjacent  layer  consists  of  a  multitude 
perpendicular  to  the  epidermis.  The 
in  many  other  vegetables;  from 
which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  epidermis 
is  a  cellular  membrane,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Tuhjacent  tissue,  upon  which  it  is  merely 


presents  numerous  small  open- 
ins*,  named  cortical  pore*,  cortical  gland*,  epi- 
olands,  and  lastly,  stomata.  Several 
have  denied  their  existence ;  but  Amici, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  has  seen  them  in  a 
great  number  of  vegetables,  and  has  described 
md  figured  them  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
TWj  are  a  kind  of  small  bags,  situated  in  the 
•abrtane*  of  the  epidermis,  and  opening  exter- 
nally    &      or  elongated  oval  aperture,  bor- 
dered with  a  kind  of  rim  formed  by  particular 
cdialca  of  the  epidermis.    This  rim,  or  thick - 
n*d  fflinrm,  which  is  very  seldom  wanting, 
the  power  of  contracting  or  dilating 
to  circumstances.  They 
are  here  represented  as  seen  in  the  leaves. 
That,  hamidity  or   water  u 
the    pores,  while 
the  action  of 
the  aolar  rays,  keep  them 
"pen,  and  separate  their  mar- 
sis*.  The  motions  of  dila- 
tation and  contraction  are 
confined   to  the  living 
plant  alone,  but  also  take 
plate  in  detached  fragments 
•■f  the  epidermis.  These 
pww  or  little  liags  always  correspond  by  their 
Ua»  to  spaces  filled  with  air  only,  and  resulting 
frun  the  arrangement  of  the  cellules  or  tubes 
vilh  respect  to  each  other.    These  intercellular 
almost  always  communicate  with  each 
ether,  and  thus  afford  a  means  of  communica- 
tion to  the  aeriform  fluids  which  exist  in  the 
interior  of  vegetables.    Some  parts,  however,  as 
the  roots,  the  petioles  which  are  not  leafy,  the 
petals  in  general,  the  epidermis  of  old  stems,  and 
that  «f  fleshy  fruits  and  seeds,  appear  to  be  desti- 
tote  of  stomata.    Certain  leaves  have  them  only 
on  one  of  their  surfaces,  while  others  have  them 
on  both. 

^  srious  conjectures  have  been  formed  regard- 


■3  s ; 


ing  the  nse  of  these  curious  pores.  They  can- 
not be  destined  for  the  absorption  of  moisture, 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  they  correspond 
to  internal  spaces  which  are  destitute  of  juices, 
that  they  are  closed  by  water,  and  that  light 
and  drought  cause  them  to  open.  Moreover, 
they  are  wanting  in  all  roots,  as  well  as  in  plants 
that  live  constantly  under  water.  They  do  not 
therefore  serve  for  the  absorption  of  water.  Nor 
are  they  intended  for  evaporation;  for  if  wo 
allow  a  plant  which  has  been  detached  from  its 
roots  to  die,  although  the  pores  close  after  some 
time,  evaporation  still  continues,  so  long  as  any 
fluid  remains  in  its  interior.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, moreover,  that  the  corollas  and  fruits, 
which  are  destitute  of  cortical  pores,  yet  produce 
an  abundant  evaporation.  M.  Link  supposed 
them  to  be  excretory  organs,  but  this  cannot  be 
the  case,  as  they  always  correspond  to  empty 
spaces.  The  real  office  of  the  cortical  pores 
seems  to  be  to  give  passage  to  air.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  they 
serve  for  inspiration  more  than  expiration,  or 
for  both  these  functions  alike.  If  we  consider 
that  at  night,  when  the  large  pores  of  the  epi- 
dermis are  closed,  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid 
gas  dissolved  in  the  dew,  which  undoubtedly 
penetrates  into  the  cellules  by  passing  through 
their  membrane;  and  if  we  reflect,  moreover, 
that  these  leaves  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas, 
when  the  pores  are  open,  that  is,  during  the  day, 
we  may  suppose  them  to  be  Bolely  destined  for 
the  exhalation  of  oxygen.  This  use  becomes 
still  more  probable,  when  we  add  that  the 
corollas  which,  according  to  Decandolle's  obser- 
vations, are  destitute  of  pores,  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  the  faculty  of  disengaging  oxygen. 

The  surface  of  the  epidermis  sometimes  pre- 
sents certain  organs  named  lenticular  gland*,  or 
lentictltoy  which  appear  under  the  form  of  small 
spots  elongated  in  the  longitudinal  direction  in 
young  branches,  and  in  the  transverse  direction 
in  older  branches.  No  traces  of  them  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  monocotyledonous  or 
acotyledonous  plants.  They  are  also  wanting 
in  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  dicotyledonous 
class.  They  are  very  distinct  on  the  epidermis 
of  the  birch,  and  especially  on  that  of  ruonymtu 
verrucosus,  where  they  are  very  prominent  and 
close.  From  these  lenticelles  spring  the  roots 
which  certain  trees  develope  upon  their  stem,  or 
those  which  form  when  a  branch  is  immersed  in 
the  ground,  as  in  the  operation  of  propagating 
by  layers.  They  may  therefore,  in  some  measure, 
be  considered  as  root-buds. 

From  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  also  spring  the 
hairs  of  various  kinds  which  are  observed  on 
many  plants. 

The  herbaceous  envelope.  Under  the  epider- 
mis is  observed  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  con- 
necting the  former  with  the  cortical  layers,  and 
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named  the  herbaceous  envelope.  Its  colour  is 
generally  green  in  young  stems.  It  covers  the 
trunk,  the  branches  and  their  divisions,  and  fills 
up  the  spaces  which  exist  between  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  nerves  of  the  leaves.  To  this,  Du- 
trochet  applies  the  name  of  the  outer  medulla, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  inner  medulla,  which  he 
gives  to  the  pith.  Its  colour  is  not  derived  from 
the  cellular  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
is  owing  to  the  small  grains  of  globuline,  situated 
in  the  walls  of  the  cellules,  and  which  Dutro- 
chet  considers  as  nervous  corpuscules. 

The  herbaceous  envelope,  or  outer  medulla, 
frequently  contains  the  proper  juices  of  vege- 
tables, which  are  enclosed  in  particular  canals  or 
reservoirs.  It  is  readily  repaired  on  the  stem 
of  woody  vegetables ;  but  this  phenomenon  does 
not  take  place  in  annual  plants.  It  appears  to 
have  an  organization  and  uses  similar  to  those 
of  the  pith  contained  in  the  medullary  tube. 
When  this  herbaceous  envelope  acquires  great 
thickness,  and  peculiar  physical  qualities,  it 
constitutes  the  part  known  by  the  name  of  cork 
in  the  cork  tree,  (querent  suber)  and  some  other 
plants.  The  herbaceous  envelope  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chemical  phenomena 
which  vegetable  life  presents:  in  its  interior, 
and  that  by  a  cause  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  plant,  is  effected, 
the  carbon  remaining  in  the  interior  of  the  vege- 
table, while  the  oxygen  that  lias  t>een  disengaged 
is  thrown  out.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  decomposition  takes  place  only  when 
the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
whereas  the  carbonic  acid  is  tlirown  out  unde- 
composed  when  the  vegetable  is  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  that  luminary.  This  organ 
is  partly  renewed  each  year.  It  also  performs  a 
very  important  part  in  the  process  of  vegetation. 
At  the  return  of  summer,  it  incites  the  sap  to 
ascend  towards  the  buds,  and  thus  becomes  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  producing  their 
growth  and  development  into  leaves. 

The  herbaceous  envelope  is  very  easily  dis- 
covered on  the  young  branches  of  a  tree,  it  being 
the  part  exposed  when  the  epidermis  is  removed. 

The  cortical  layers,  or  outer  bark,  do  not  al- 
ways exist,  and  are  occasionally  so  slightly  de- 
veloped, and  so  little  distinct  from  the  liber,  that 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  recognise  them. 
They  are  placed  beneath  the  herbaceous  envelope, 
and  are  applied  upon  the  outermost  layers  of  the 
liber,  from  which  they  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished. In  no  vegetable  are  they  more  appar- 
ent, or  more  remarkable  for  the  singular  disposi- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed, 
than  in  the  lace-tree,  in  which  they  form  several 
layers  al>ove  each  other,  which,  on  being  stretched 
out,  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  some  kinds  of 
linen,  or  represent  lacework  of  pretty  regular 


texture.  In  most  plants,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  this  part  from  the  liber. 

The  liber,  or  inner  bark,  or  true  bark,  as  it  a 
sometimes  called,  lies  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  alburnum,  or  first  circle  of  woody  fibre. 
It  is  composed  of  a  vascular  network,  the  elon- 
gated meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  cellular 
tissue.  It  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  easily  separ- 
ated into  distinct  lamina?,  or  plates,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  leaves  of  a  book,*  but  this 
effect  may  almost  always  be  obtained  by  mace- 
ration. 

The  different  lam  ins  of  which  the  liber  is 
composed,  and  which  have  been  successively 
formed,  have  thin  layers  of  cellular  tissue  inter- 
posed l>etween  them.  When  the  liber  is  macer- 
ated, this  cellular  tissue  is  destroyed,  and  allows 
the  lamina  to  be  separated. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  the  bark,  the  liber  is 
capable  of  being  replaced  when  it  has  been 
removed.  Before  it  can  be  reproduced,  however, 
the  part  from  which  it  has  been  detached  must 
be  guarded  from  the  contact  of  air.  This  im- 
portant fact  we  owe  to  Du  Ham  el.  That  excellent 
naturalist,  to  whom  vegetable  physiology  is  in- 
debted for  so  many  happy  discoveries,  removed 
a  portion  of  bark  from  a  vigorous  tree  in  full 
vegetation.  He  secured  the  wound  against  the 
contact  of  air,  and  presently  saw  exuding  from 
the  surface  of  the  woody  body,  and  the  edges  "f 
the  bark,  a  viscid  substance,  which,  spreading 
over  the  wound,  acquired  consistence,  became 
green  and  cellular,  and  reproduced  the  portion 
of  liber  that  had  been  removed. 

To  tliis  viscid  substance,  which  exudes  from 
the  denuded  parts  to  reproduce  the  liber,  Grew, 
and  after  him  Du  Hamel,  gave  the  name  of  cam- 
bium. Several  authors  are  of  opinion  that  thf 
cambium  is  nothing  else  than  the  descending 
and  elaborated  sap.  This  opinion  becomes  the 
more  probable,  when  we  reflect  that  this  viscid 
fluid  performs  exactly  the  same  functions  in  the 
animal  economy  as  those  generally  attributed  to 
the  descending  sap,  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
same  parts. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  cambium,  it 
performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  stem.  For,  in  all  the  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  with  the  view  of  explaining 
tliat  phenomenon,  its  presence  is  indispensable, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  growth  of  dicotyledonous  stems. 

Numerous  experimenta  prove  that  the  liber  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  vegetation.  A  graft 
does  not  succeed  unless  its  liber  be  in  contact 
with  that  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  inserted ; 
and  a  slip,  whose  lower  part  is  destitute  of  liber, 


*  Before  the  manufacture 
some  trees  was  used  as  a 
tion  of  liber,  a  book. 


,  the  inner  bark  of 
;,thedcriva- 
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ixs  not  take  root.  If  a  circular  band  of  liber 
i*  removed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  woody  body  exposed,  not 
(uh  will  all  the  porta  of  the  tree  above  this 
land  cease  to  be  developed  the  following  year, 
but  the  entire  tree  will  ultimately  perish.  This 
proce*,  called  girdling,  the  Americans  have  re- 
course to  in  clearing  their  forests. 

The  liber  is  hardened  each  year,  and  new 
layers  are  formed  at  its  inner  surface,  by  means 
of  the  cambium. 

Alburnum  or  folic  wood.  The  outermost 
woody  layers,  or  those  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  lilier,  constitute  the  alburnum.  This 
»bstancv  is  not  distinct  from  the  wood  properly 
m  railed,  the  layers  of  which  are  situated  be- 
neath it.  It  is  wood,  but  wood  in  a  young 
Mate,  and  not  yet  possessed  of  all  the  hardness 
ud  tenacity  which  it  is  ultimately  to  present. 
Accordingly,  the  alburnum  exhibits  precisely 
the  same  structure  as  the  wood,  although  its 
tisane  is  formed  of  fibres  that  are  weaker,  more 
Ahtaat  from  each  other,  and  generally  of  a  paler 

The  difference  of  colour  between  the  wood 
and  alburnum  is  very  remarkable  in  trees  whose 
w<*<1  b  very  hard  and  compact,  and  especiully 
in  ih<M  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  deep 
ciiWt.  Thus  in  ebony  and  logwood,  the  wood 
projwrly  so  called  is  black  or  deep  red,  while  the 
layers  of  alburnum  are  of  very  light  grayish 
tint.  Bat  in  trees  which  have  white  and  coarse- 
craiaed  wood,  the  difference  between  the  woody 
kjtn  and  alburnum  is  very  slight. 

Tit  aW  derives  its  origin  from  the  inner- 
most layers  of  the  alburnum,  which  become 
Mjccesflvely  harder,  and  are  ultimately  converted 
int*»  true  wood.  The  latter  is  therefore  com- 
posed of  all  the  circular  layers  situated  between 
the  aiburnnm  and  the  medullary  tube.  At  a 
certain  period  in  the  life  of  the  vegetable,  there 
are  formed  each  year  a  layer  of  wood  and  a  layer 
vf  alburnum;  in  other  words,  the  innermost 
byer  of  the  alburnum  is  converted  into  wood  in 
prv|wrtion  as  a  new  layer  of  alburnum  is  pro- 
duced at  tho  outside,  so  that  every  year  a  new 
concentric  band  is  added  to  those  previously 
existing. 

The  wood  is  generally  the  hardest  part  of  the 
trunk ;  but  its  hardness  is  not  the  same  in  all 
the  layers  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  dicotyle- 
•ioous  treesi,  the  innermost  layers,  which  are 
&}»  the  oldest,  are  more  solid  and  more  compact 
tlun  the  outer,  which  generally  approach  the 
aflomum  in  these  respects.  The  transition  from 
w««d  to  alburnum  is,  in  most  cases,  hardly  per- 
ceptible, their  colour  being  commonly  the  same; 
but  sometimes  the  difference  is  very  decided,  as 
w-  have  already  remarked  with  reference  to 
*Vrtiy  and  logwood. 

A  not  lew  remarkable  difference  between  wood 


and  alburnum  exists  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  latter  is  entirely  destitute  of  vessels,  while 
they  are  distinctly  perceived  in  the  wi>od.  The 
vessels  of  the  wood  are  false  trachea;  and  porous 
vessels,  but  nover  true  trachea:  or  true  spiral 
vessels.  By  means  of  these  tubes,  which  are 
sometimes  dispersed  without  order  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wood,  and  sometimes  collected  into 
bundles,  the  sap  is  conveyed  into  the  substance 
of  the  trunk.  But  a  period  arrives  when,  through 
the  progress  of  age,  the  walls  of  these  vessels  be- 
come thickened,  their  cavity  diminishes,  and  at 
length  even  disappears,  and  the  course  of  the 
fluids  is  for  ever  arrested  in  the  woody  sub- 
stance. 

Du  Hamel  very  clearly  demonstrated  the  trans- 
formation of  the  alburnum  into  wood.  lie 
passed  a  silver  wire  into  the  layers  of  alburnum, 
brought  its  two  extremities  out,  and  tied  them. 
Some  years  after,  having  cut  the  branch,  and 
examined  the  wires  which  ho  had  passed  into 
the  alburnum,  he  found  them  embedded  in  the 
wood,  which  proved  that  the  alburnum  had 
been  converted  into  wood. 

The  medullary  tube  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  lining  the  innermost  layer  of  the  wood, 
and  containing  the  pith.  Its  walls  are  formed 
of  very  long  parallel  vessels,  longitudinally  dis- 
posed. These  vessels  are  trachea?,  false  trachea?, 
and  porous  vessels.  The  form  of  this  tube  varies 
considerably  in  different  plants,  being  frequently 
roundish  in  its  transverse  section,  sometimes 
oval,  compressed,  or  with  three,  four,  five, 
or  more  angles.  Its  form  appears  to  l>e  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the  leaves  upon  the 
branches ;  thus,  when  the  leaves  arc  opposite, 
the  transverse  section  of  the  medullary  canal  is 
elliptical,  as  in  the  ash  ;  if  they  are  verticillate 
in  threes,  it  is  triangular,  as  in  the  rose-bay,  and 
so  forth.  This  law,  however,  presents  numerous 
exceptions ;  as  tho  hortensia,  which  with  op- 
posite leaves,  has  a  regular  hexagonal  medullary 
tube. 

The  medullary  tube,  once  formed,  never 
changes  its  figure  and  dimensions,  but  remains 
the  same  during  tho  whole  life  of  the  vegetable. 
It  is  therefore  erroneous  to  say  that  it  gradually 
contracts  upon  itself,  and  at  length  disappears, 
as  the  plant  grows  old. 

The  pith  or  inner  medulla,  is  the  loose,  trans- 
parent, light,  and  spongy  substance,  formed  al- 
most entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  in  its  most  simple 
state,  which  fills  the  medullary  tube.  A  few 
vessels  seem  to  run  through  it  in  the  longitudinal 
direction.  Its  cellules  are  generally  very  regular. 
Like  those  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  other  parts, 
they  all  communicate  with  each  other.  Some- 
times, and  especially  in  young  branches  and 
herbaceous  plants,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pith 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  fluids,  and  filled 
with  granulations  of  a  green  colour,  as  may  be 
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seen  on  breaking  a  branch  of  elder,  one  year  old, 
in  which  the  pith  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
green  and  very  moist  fleshy  body.  But,  in  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  all  these  substances,  which 
are  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  proper  nature  of 
the  pith,  disappear,  and  there  remains  in  the 
medullary  tube  notlung  but  a  transparent  tissue. 

In  some  vegetables,  as  the  stem  grows,  the 
medullary  canal  becomes  in  part,  and  sometimes 
altogether,  empty,  the  whole  pith  finally  disap- 
pears, and  the  stem  becomes  hollow  or  fistulous. 
This  is  observed  in  many  plants  of  the  family 
of  Umbellifene. 

The  pith  communicates  with  the  cellular  and 
herbaceous  layer  of  the  bark  by  means  of  peculiar 
prolongations,  which  it  sends  through  the  woody 
body.  To  these  prolongations,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  transverse  section  of  the  trunk,  like 
rays  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  names  of  insertion*,  medullary  prolon- 
gations, or  medullary  rays,  have  been  given ;  see 
Plate  I.  fig.  2.  They  establish  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  pith  and  the  external 
cellular  tissue  of  the  stem. 

The  medullary  rays  are  also  to  be  found,  in  the 
greater  part,  of  the  thickness  of  the  bark,  since 
they  serve  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  internal  medulla  and  the  external  medulla ; 
but  those  of  the  bark  have  not  a  direct  com- 
munication with  those  of  the  woody  layers. 
Professor  Amici  has  found  them  to  be  formed 
of  small  porous  tubes,  transversely  placed,  con- 
taining nothing  but  air,  and  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  the  internal  and  external 
parts  of  the  plant. 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  regarding 
the  use  of  the  pith.  According  to  the  celebrated 
Hales,  it  is  the  essential  organ  of  vegetation. 
Being  elastic  and  dilatable,  it  acts  like  a  spring 
upon  the  other  parts,  which  it  thus  urges  on- 
wards in  their  developement.  Others,  again, 
consider  it  as  a  totally  inert  body.  Dutrochet 
revived  the  opinion  of  Hales,  and  makes  the 
pith  perform  a  very  important  part  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  growth  of  vegetables.  These 
opinions  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

Such  are  the  various  organs  which  we  find  on 
analyzing  the  stem  of  dicotyledonous  vegetables. 
All  these  parts,  however,  are  far  from  being,  in 
every  case,  united  and  visible  in  tho  same  plant. 
Sometimes  they  are  so  confounded  with  each 
other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  and 
separate  them.  But,  when  the  most  complicated 
structure  of  a  part  is  known,  it  becomes  easy 
to  imagine  the  organs  which,  in  certain  cases, 
may  happen  to  be  wanting. 

Mimocotyledonous  stems.  In  general,  the  stem 
of  the  monocotyledones  is  more  lengthened  and 
more  simple  than  tliat  of  the  dicotyledonous 
trees.  It  is  very  seldom  that  it  divides  into 
branches,  like  that  which  we  liave  just  ex- 


amined.  The  stipe  of  a  monocotyledonous  tree, 
as  the  palm,  when  cut  across,  does  not,  like  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  an  elm,  or  any  other  of  our 
forest  trees,  present  a  regular  and  symmetrical 
aspect,  arising  from  circular  zones  of  wood,  al- 
burnum, liber,  and  bark,  always  disposed  in  the 
same  order,  and  a  medullary  canal,  always  occu- 
pying tho  central  part  of  the  stem.   Here  all 
these  parts  seem  united,  or  ratlier  confounded 
together.    The  pith  fills  up  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  stem  ;  the  wood,  disposed  in  longitudinal 
fasciculi,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  midst 
of  the  medullary  substance.   The  l>ark  does  not 
always  exist ;  and,  when  present,  it  is  so  little 
distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  the  stem,  that 
its  use  as  an  external  covering  is  not  apparent. 
In  the  dicotyledonous  trees,  the  hardest  part  is 
tliat  which  is  nearest  the  centre  of  the  stem, 
because  it  is  formed  of  the  oldest  woody  layers. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  monocotyledonous 
trees,  the  part  nearest  the  circumference  being 
found  in  them  to  possess  the  greatest  solidity. 
In  the  dicotyledonous  trees,  the  oldest  layers 
are  at  the  centre;  while,  in  the  other  class, 
they  occupy  the  circumference.     This  will 
be  easily  understood,  when  we  shall  have  ex- 
plained the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  stem 
of  the  monocotyledonous  trees  grows.  The 
fibrous  bundles  of  the  stem,  which  frequently 
unite  together  by  their  lateral  parts,  so  as  to 
form  a  more  .or  less  regular  network,  are,  as  in 
the  dicotyledones,  accompanied  by  porous  vessels, 
trachea;,  and  false  trachea?,  destined  to  convey 
the  sap,  and  other  nutritious  fluids,  to  all  parts 
of  the  stem. 

The  monocotyledonous  trees  are  therefore 
distinguished  from  the  dicotyledonous  not  only 
by  the  structure  of  their  seeds,  but  also 
by  that  of  their  stem.  The  latter,  which  is 
generally  simple  and  cylindrical,  does  not,  like 
the  trunk  of  the  oak  and  elm,  present  layers  of 
wood  enclosing  each  other,  and  disposed  regularly 
around  a  central  canal  containing  the  pith ;  but 
the  pith  forms  the  whole  thickness  of  the  trunk; 
and  the  woody  fibres,  instead  of  being  collected 
and  brought  close  to  each  other,  are  separated, 
and  liave  their  bundles  scattered  in  the  midst  of 
the  spongy  substance  of  the  pith. 

In  plate  I.  are  represented  magnified  views 
of  sections  of  different  kinds  of  wood.  Fig.  1» 
represents  a  portion  of  a  thin,  transverse  sheet 
taken  from  a  monocotyledonous  plant ;  the 
sugar  cane.  Here  there  is  no  appearance  of 
pith,  but  a  uniform  cellular  mass  from  tho 
centre  to  the  circumference  ;  larger  openings  are 
seen  regularly  interspersed  among  the  smaller 
ones.  In  the  pine  tribe,  including  all  the  species 
of  firs,  junipers,  yew,  &c,  a  vertical  section, 
2,  exhibits  a  regular  net  work  of  hexagonal 
cells ;  in  the  centre  is  the  pith  or  medulla,  a,  the 
lines  b  bt  represent  the  medullary  rays,  formed 
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ei  condensed,  fibrous  tissue,  and  proceeding  from 
the  central  pith  to  the  liber  or  inner  bark.  At  c  c, 
are  teen  other  lines  of  concentrated  fibrous  tissue, 
forming  part  of  concentric  circles,  which  com- 
mence near  the  centre,  and  follow  each  other  at 
laterals  to  the  circumference.  These  are  the 
Annular  layers,  and  mark  out  the  growth  of  each 
Accesflive  year.  A  few  large  openings,  or  la- 
nine,  are  seen  interspersed  through  the  general 
*ructure  of  hexagonal  cells.  Fig.  3,  is  a  verti- 
cal lection  of  the  oak,  affording  a  specimen  of 
the  true  dicotyledonous  class.  Here  there  is  the 
central  pith  a,  medullary  layers  b  b,  the  an- 
nular layers  e  e,  the  alburnum  rf,  liber  e,  and 
tpidennU  /.  The  small  hexagonal  cells  are  also 
b«re  present ;  but  a  number  of  larger  oval  open- 
ings are  also  irregularly  dispersed  through  the 
▼bale.  Figs.  4,  5,  0,  are  vertical  sections  of 
the  fir ;  fig.  4,  is  a  vertical  section  made  at  right 
angks  to  the  medullary  rays,  and  exhibits  a 
number  of  oval  disks,  or  lateral  sections  of  the 
cellular  tubes  ;  fig.  6,  is  a  section  of  the  same 
tree,  made  parallel  to  the  medullary  rays.  Fig. 
7,  u  *  transverse  section  of  the  sugar  cane,  highly 
magnified ;  fig.  8,  a  transverse  section  of  the  oak; 
fur.  9,  a  transverse  section  of  the  elm. 

Now  thai  the  internal  structure  of  the  different 
kinds  of  stem  u  known,  it  will  be  more  easy  for 
as  to  examine  that  which  the  roots  present. 
The  roots  are  generally  organized  like  the  stems. 
Thus,  in  dicotyledonous  trees,  a  transverse  section 
of  the  roots  presents  concentric  zones  of  wood 
<fi«po#d  in  a  circular  form,  and  enclosed  one 
within  the  other.    It  has  been  said  that  the  best 
distinction  between  the  stem  and  the  root,  is 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  is  des- 
titute of  a  medullary  canal ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  known  that  it  always  exists  in  dico- 
tyledonous trees.    From  this  it  necessarily  fol- 
low*, that  the  medullary  insertions  are  also 
wanting  in  the  roots. 

ThU  difference,  however,  appears  of  little  im- 
portance, and  even  entirely  at  variance  with 
facta.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found,  in  a  great  num- 
W  of  vegetables,  that  the  medullary  canal  of 
the  stem  is  prolonged  without  any  interruption, 
mu>  the  body  of  the  root.  If  the  stem  and  root 
«f  a  horse-chestnut,  of  two  years  old,  be  split 
in  the  longitudinal  direction,  the  medullary  canal 
of  the  stem  will  be  seen  extending  to  the  lowest 
pot  of  the  root.  We  find  the  same  appearances 
in  the  young  plant  of  the  sycamore  or  maple. 
But  very  frequently,  the  medullary  canal,  which 
was  verv  distinct  in  the  plant  soon  after  germin- 
stkm,  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  last  disap- 
pears as  vegetation  goes  on ;  so  that,  in  the 
root  of  the  adult  plant,  it  Is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Consequently  we  cannot  assume  as  a  distinctive 
inatonucal  character  between  the  stem  and  the 
root,  the  want  of  a  medullary  canal  in  the  latter, 
■ace  it  almost  always  exists  in  the  radicle  of 


the  germinating  seed,  and  often  in  the  root  of 
many  vegetables,  long  after  the  first  period  of 
their  life.  The  tapering  roots,  however,  even 
those  which  are  the  largest,  never  present  it  in 
their  ramifications. 

Until  lately,  the  want  of  trachea;  in  the  root 
had  been  considered  as  affording  a  distinctive 
character  between  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  root  and  that  of  the  stem  ;  but  two  of  the 
German  naturalists  who  have  made  the  most 
important  observations  in  vegetable  anatomy, 
Link  and  Trcviranus,  have  found  these  vessel 3 
in  the  root  of  certain  plants  ;  and  still  more  re- 
cently, M.  Amici  has  unrolled  trachea;  in  the 
roots  of  several. 

The  difference  which  we  have  seen  to  exist 
in  the  organization  of  the  trunk  of  the  dicoty- 
ledones,  and  of  the  stipe  of  the  monocotyledones, 
is  equally  observed  in  their  roots.  In  fact,  in 
the  monocotyledones,  a  vertical  root  is  never 
found  forming  a  continuation  of  the  stem.  This 
disposition  is  a  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  seed  is  developed  at  the  period  of  germina- 
tion, since,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly 
when  we  speak  of  that  function,  the  central  and 
principal  radicle  is  always  destroyed  soon  after 
germination. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  difference 
between  roots  and  stems.  The  latter,  in  general, 
grow  in  height  by  every  portion  of  their  extent, 
while  the  roots  lengthen  at  their  extremity 
only.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Du  Hamel's 
experiments.  If  little  marks,  at  the  distance 
of  an  inch,  are  made  in  a  young  stem,  at  the 
moment  of  its  developement,  it  will  be  seen, 
when  the  growth  is  terminated,  that  the  spaces 
between  these  marks  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 
If  the  experiment  be  repeated  on  the  roots,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  spaces  remain  unaltered, 
while  the  root  itself  has  been  lengthened,  which 
proves  that  the  increase  in  length  has  taken 
place  by  its  extremity  only. 

The  branches,  in  their  mode  of  growth,  ex- 
hibit nearly  the  same  appearances  as  the  trunk 
from  which  they  proceed.  They  originate  in  a 
bud,  and  form  also  a  cone  that  consists  of  pith, 
wood,  and  bark,  or  rather,  they  form  a  double 
cone.  For  the  insertion  of  the  branch  into  the 
trunk  resembles  also  a  cone,  whose  base  is  nt  the 
circumference,  and  whose  apex  is  at  the  centre ; 
at  least,  if  it  is  formed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
plant's  growth,  on  the  shoot  of  the  present  year ; 
but  falling  short  of  the  centre  in  proportion  to 
the  lateness  of  its  formation,  and  number  of  in- 
tervening layers.  Like  the  trunk  and  root,  it 
increases  also  in  width  by  the  accession  of  new 
layers,  and  in  length  by  the  addition  of  new 
shoots,  at  least  in  as  much  as  regards  its  external 
portion ;  exhibiting,  however,  some  slight  pe- 
culiarities, in  ns  far  as  regards  its  insertion.  The 
apex  being  never  carried  nearer  to  the  centre 
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than  at  the  period  of  its  first  formation,  and  the 
inserted  portion  elongating  only  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  new  layers,  by  which 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  increased.  In  its 
width,  however,  it  increases  like  the  external 
portion,  by  the  addition  of  new  layers  pervading 
the  alburnum  of  the  trunk,  to  which  it  is  in- 
timately united  by  the  intermixture  of  their 
respective  fibres,  forming  a  firm  and  compact 
knot ;  this  may  be  seeu  by  cutting  across  a  fir 
tree  immediately  above  or  below  a  branch  ;  for 
the  branches  are  not  formed  merely  by  means  of 
a  horizontal  extension  of  the  longitudinal  tubes 
of  the  trunk,  but  are  each  as  it  were  a  distinct 
individual,  of  which  the  external  cone  is  the 
trunk,  and  the  internal  cone  the  root.  Hence, 
the  trunk  is  to  the  branches  wliat  the  soil  is  to 
the  plant,  the  source  of  its  nourishment  and 
stability.  The  branches  of  trees  assume  almost 
all  varieties  of  position,  from  the  reflected  to 
the  horizontal  and  upright ;  but  the  lower 
branches  of  trees  are  said  to  be  generally  par- 
allel to  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow,  even  though  that  surface  should  be  the 
sloping  side  of  a  hill,  owing,  as  it  has  been 
thought,  to  the  growth  of  a  greater  number  of 
buds  on  the  side  that  forms  the  obtuse  angle 
with  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  its  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  greater  mass  of  air. 


CHAP.  VII. 


GROWTH  OP  THE  ST  KM. 


All  vegetables  grow  in  diameter.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  trees  which  vege- 
tate nround  us,  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth  ; 
nor  has  any  person  ever  denied  it.  But  by  what 
mechanism  is  this  growth  effected?  On  this 
point  there  is  the  greatest  disagreement.  Of  the 
different  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  by 
physiologists,  we  shall  select  the  three  most  im- 
portant, which  are  these  : — 1.  Growth  is  effected 
by  the  annual  transformation  of  liber  into  albur- 
num ;  2.  By  the  development  of  buds ;  3.  By 
the  cambium,  which  every  year  forms  a  distinct 
layer  of  liber  and  alburnum.  In  the  first  place, 
it  lias  been  stated  that  the  growth  in  diameter 
is  effected,  in  dicotyledonous  trees,  by  the  an- 
nual transformation  of  the  liber  into  alburnum, 
of  the  alburnum  into  wood,  and  by  the  siicces- 
sive  renewal  of  the  liber.  Such  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Du  Hamel's  theory,  which  that  cele- 
brated author  has  given  at  length  in  his  natural 
history  of  trees. 

We  shall  take  the  stem  at  the  period  of  its 
first  development,  that  is  when,  in  consequence 
of  germination,  it  emerges  from  the  seed  which 
contained  it,  and  begins  to  appear  externally. 


All  parts  of  the  vegetable  that  are  contained 
in  the  seed,  previous  to  germination,  are  formed 
exclusively  of  a  dense  and  regular  cellular  tissue-. 
The  stem,  like  the  other  organs,  is  found  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  vessels.  Properly  speakine, 
there  are  perceived  no  traces  of  bark,  pith,  liber, 
&c.  But  scarcely  has  germination  commenced — 
scarcely  has  the  stem  begun  to  shoot  up,  when 
we  see  trachea?,  false  tracheae,  and  porous  vessels 
forming,  and  by  their  union  constituting  the 
walls  of  the  medullary  tube.  This  internal  part 
of  the  stem  is  the  first  that  is  apparent  and  be- 
comes organized.  The  pith  is  contained  within 
it ;  but  it  is  as  yet  green,  and  filled  with  watery 
fluids.  The  outer  surface  of  the  medullary  tube 
is  soon  observed  to  become  covered  with  a  fluid 
cellular  tissue.  This  is  the  first  layer  of  cam- 
bium, which,  on  the  one  hand,  forms  the 
first  liber,  and,  on  the  other,  constitutes  the 
cortical  layers.  This  liber  is  presently  to  be 
converted  into  alburnum,  in  proportion  as  a  new 
layer  becomes  organized  to  replace  the  first.  The 
following  year,  the  new  liber  forms  a  second 
zone  of  alburnum,  and  thus  successively,  each 
year,  a  layer  of  alburnum  is  converted  into  true 
wood,  while  the  liber  itself  acquires  the  proper- 
ties and  nature  of  alburnum.  This  regular  de- 
velopment of  the  stem  explains  the  formation 
of  the  concentric  layers  or  zones,  which  are  ob- 
served on  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  a 
dicotyledonous  tree.  But  these  layers  are  not 
all  of  the  same  thickness,  and  frequently  the 
thickness  is  not  equal  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  same  layer.  An  attentive  observation 
easily  explains  this  singular  disposition.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  greatest  thickness  of 
the  woody  layers  always  corresponds  to  the  side 
on  which  the  largest  roots  are  found,  and  which 
have  consequently  extracted  a  more  abundant 
nutriment  from  the  earth.  Thus,  trees  that  are 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  always  have 
thicker  woody  layers  on  their  outer  side,  be- 
cause the  roots,  meeting  no  obstacles,  extend 
themselves  farther  in  that  direction  than  in  any 
other,  and  acquire  a  larger  size. 

In  tliis  theory  of  Du  Hamel's,  we  see  that 
the  liber  performs  the  most  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  woody  layers,  it  being  each 
successive  year  converted  into  a  new  layer  of 
alburnum,  which  is  added  to  those  previously 
existing. 

The  liber  being  the  essential  organ  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  changing  its  form  and  consistence  each 
year,  it  was  necessary  that  nature  should  also 
have  provided  means  for  reproducing  it  annually. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  case.  If  we  examine  atten- 
tively the  successive  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  which  compose  the  stem  of  the 
dicotyledonea,  we  see  that  in  the  first  year,  a 
gelatinous  fluid,  to  which  Grew  and  Du  Uaroel 
have  given  the  name  of  cambium,  occurs  between 
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the.  cortical  layers  and  the  medullary  tube.  This 
peculiar  fluid  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  or- 
ganization.   In  proportion  as  the  young  stem  is 
drTeloped,  the  innermost  layer  of  this  fluid  ac- 
quires consistence,  is  organised,  becomes  hard- 
ened, and  changes  into  liber,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a 
v» ft  aii>  i  ) ml  f-formcd  woody  substance.  Autumn 
arrives,  and  vegetation  is  arrested  in  this  state. 
The  outer  layer  of  the  cambium,  which  has  not 
y  ft  entirely  changed  its  nature,  remains  station- 
ary, and  as  it  were  torpid.    But,  at  the  return 
of  spring,  when  the  gentle  heat  of  the  sun 
•wakens  vegetables  from  thoir  winter's  sleep, 
the  cambium  resumes  its  vegetative  power.  It 
derelopes  the  buds  and  the  new  roots,  and,  when 
ii  has  produced  all  the  parts  that  are  to  serve 
for  supporting  the  life  of  the  vegetable,  it  grad- 
ually hardens,  becomes  compact,  and  undergoes 
the  same  changes  as  that  which  preceded  it. 
Bat,  in  proportion  as  these  changes  are  effected, 
at  the  liber  hardens  and  changes  its  nature,  as 
the  layer  which  it  has  replaced  acquires  greater 
solidity,  a  new  tiber  is  developed.     From  all 
parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  that  which  is  ready  j 
to  be  converted  into  wood,  there  exudes  a  viscid 
humor,  under  the  form  of  small  drops,  which 
•pr*ad  sad  unite.    This  is  a  new  cambium,  a 
arr  liber,  which  is  about  to  be  organized,  and 
to  pjs*  through  the  different  stages  of  growth  that 
hsre  been  cone  through  by  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  sod  from  which  it  has  derived  its  origin. 

Saeh  are  the  means  which  nature  employs  for 
renewing  each  year  successively  the  vegetating 
part  of  the  stem.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest 
difference  between  woody  stems  and  herbaceous 
*enw  presents  itself.  In  woody  stems,  it  is  to 
the  successive  development  of  a  new  layer  of 
liber  that  the  tree  owes  its  duration  and  the 
continuance  of  its  vegetation.  In  herbaceous 
sterna,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  cambium  is  con- 
sumed in  producing  the  different  organs  of  the 
plsnt,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  found  to 
be  entirely  converted  into  a  kind  of  ligniform, 
dry,  and  arid  substance.  There  does  not,  there- 
fare,  remain,  as  in  the  woody  stem,  a  certain 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  to  which  is  con- 
fided the  charge  of  preserving,  from  year  to  year, 
the  germs  of  a  new  vegetation,  and  the  plant 
necessarily  dies,  for  want  of  a  substance  qualified 
to  renew  its  development. 

Having  thus  explained  the  theory  of  the 
formation  of  woody  layers  by  means  of  the  an- 
nul trans  formation  of  the  liber  into  alburnum, 
we  shall  next  make  known  tho  theory  which 
has  been  proposed  by  Du  Petit-Thouars,  and 
which,  to  many  physiologists,  has  formed  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  dispute. 

The  successive  formation  of  the  woody  layers, 
in  other  words,  the  growth  in  diameter,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  the  buds. 


In  Du  Hamel's  theory,  the  liber  performs  the 
principal  part  in  the  phenomena  of  the  growth 
in  diameter;  but  here  the  buds  are  the  most 
important  instruments  in  that  operation.  Du 
Petit-Thouars  having  remarked  that  the  buds 
are  seated  upon  the  external  parenchyma,  and 
that  their  fibres  communicate  with  those  of  the 
scions  or  young  branches  which  support  them, 
has  drawn  from  these  circumstances  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  which  form  the  basis  of  his 
theory  of  vegetable  organization. 

lit,  Buds  are  the  first  perceptible  phenomena 
of  vegetation.  All  the  parts  which  in  vegetables 
are  to  be  developed  at  the  exterior,  are  at  first 
contained  in  buds.  There  is  one  in  the  axilla 
of  every  leaf ;  but  this  bud  is  apparent  in  dico- 
tyledonous plants  only,  and,  among  the  monoco- 
tyledones,  in  the  single  family  of  the  grasses. 
In  the  other  monocotyledones,  the  bud  is  latent, 
and  consists  merely  of  a  vital  point,  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  susceptible  of  being 
developed  in  the  manner  of  the  buds  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants. 

2dly>  By  their  development,  buds  give  rise  to 
scions  or  young  branches,  which  are  furnished 
with  leaves,  and  most  commonly  with  flowers. 
Each  bud  has  an  existence  in  some  measure  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  other  buds.  Du  Petit- 
Thouars  considers  them  as  analogous  in  their 
structure  and  development  to  the  embryos  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  seeds,  which,  through 
the  act  of  germination,  develope  a  young  stem, 
that  may  be  compared  to  the  scion  produced  by 
the  evolution  of  a  bud.  Accordingly,  he  has 
given  the  name  of  fixed  or  adherent  embryos  to 
the  latter,  in  opposition  to  that  of  free  embryos, 
which  he  applies  to  those  contained  in  the  in- 
terior  of  the  seed. 

3dfyy  If  we  examine  the  interior  of  these  buds 
on  a  scion  or  young  branch  of  the  year,  we  shall 
find  that  they  communicate  directly  with  the 
internal  parenchyma  or  pith.  Now,  this  pith, 
as  before  mentioned,  is  at  first  green,  and  its 
cellules  are  filled  with  an  abundance  of  aqueous 
fluids.  It  is  from  these  fluids  that  the  buds 
derive  the  first  materials  for  their  develop- 
ment. They  are  thus  nourished  at  the  expense 
of  the  internal  parenchyma,  and,  by  absorbing 
the  fluids  which  it  contains,  dry  it  up,  and  con- 
vert it  into  pith,  properly  so  called,  which  is 
more  or  less  opaque  or  transparent. 

As  soon  as  these  buds  make  their  ap- 
pearance, they  obey  two  general  motions,  the 
one  ascending  or  aerial,  the  other  descending  or 
terrestrial.  It  is  here  that  M.  Du  Petit-Thouars 
finds  a  similarity  in  the  structure  and  uses  of 
buds  to  those  of  the  seetl-embryos.  Ho  considers 
buds  in  some  measure  as  germinating  embryos. 
The  layer  of  cambium  situated  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  is,  with  respect  to  the  bud,  analo- 
gous to  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  begins  to. 
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germinate.  Its  aerial  evolution  gives  rise  to  a  I 
scion,  or  young  branch;  while  from  its  base, 
that  is,  from  the  point  by  which  it  adheres  to 
the  parent  plant,  proceed  fibres,  which  the 
author  compares  to  the  radicle  of  the  embryo, 
and  which,  gliding  along  in  the  moist  layer  of 
cambium,  between  the  liber  and  alburnum,  de- 
scend to  the  lower  part  of  the  vegetable.  Now, 
in  their  course  downwards,  these  fibres  meet 
those  which  descend  from  other  buds,  unite  with 
them,  and  thus  form  a  layer  more  or  less  thick, 
which  acquires  consistence  and  solidity,  and 
forms  each  succeeding  year  a  new  woody  layer. 
The  liber,  when  once  formed,  does  not  change 
its  nature,  or  undergo  any  transformation. 

This  theory  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  the 
author  adduces  several  facts  in  proof  of  its  ac- 
curacy. Thus,  he  says,  when  a  strong  circular 
ligature  is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  dicoty- 
ledonous tree,  a  swelling  or  rim  is  formed  above 
the  obstacle,  and  no  growth  in  diameter  takes 
place  below  the  ligature.  This  swelling  is 
formed  by  the  woody  fibres  which  descend  from 
the  base  of  the  buds,  running  in  the  cambium 
situated  between  the  liber  and  alburnum.  These 
woody  fibres  meet  an  obstacle  which  they  are 
unable  to  surmount,  are  stopped,  and  accumulate 
there.  Henceforth  no  new  woody  layers  can  be 
formed  beneath  the  ligature,  as  the  fibres  of  which 
they  are  formed  cease  to  arrive  there.  Such  is 
the  explanation  given  by  M.  Du  Petit-Thouars  of 
the  phenomena  presented  after  the  application 
of  a  ligature,  which  most  authors  account  for  in 
quite  a  different  manner. 

He  farther  adduces,  in  support  of  his  theory, 
the  phenomena  exhibited  in  consequence  of  the 
act  of  grafting.  In  grafting  by  inoculation,  it 
is  usual  to  take  a  bud  which  is  yet  stationary, 
and  apply  its  base  to  the  layer  of  cambium 
wliich  lias  been  laid  bare.  After  this  the  radicles 
or  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  base  of  the 
bud,  glide  between  the  bark  and  alburnum,  and 
the  new  stock  is  thus  identified  with  that  on 
which  it  has  been  grafted. 

As  a  confirmation  of  this  fact,  this  botanist 
has  liad  in  his  possession  a  branch  of  Robinia 
pxcitdacaciay  on  whicli  has  been  grafted  a  young 
scion  of  Robinia  hispida.  The  stock  died,  but 
the  graft  having  continued  to  vegetate,  there  is 
seen  proceeding  from  its  base  a  mass  formed  of 
very  distinct  fibres,  which  embrace  the  extremity 
of  the  branch  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  form 
a  kind  of  sheath  for  it.  In  this  example,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  fibres  descend  from  the 
ba<«e  of  the  graft  to  spread  over  the  stock. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  author  in  defence  of  his  theory, 
it  lias  not  as  yet  been  entirely  adopted  by  any 
physiologist.  On  the  contrary,  almost  all  authors 
who  treat  of  vegetable  physics  have  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  it.   The  principal  arguments  that 


have  been  brought  against  it  are  the  following : 
1st,  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  incontrover- 
tible proof  that  the  fibres  which  establish  a  com- 
munication between  the  buds  and  the  stems 
which  support  them,  descend  in  the  manner 
alleged  from  these  buds  to  the  roots.  To  this, 
however,  our  theorist  replies,  that  the  buds  are 
indeed  the  source,  the  first  origin,  of  the  woody 
fibres,  but  that  they  do  not  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  elongation  of  these  fibres;  for  when 
the  latter  have  once  emerged  from  the  base  of 
the  buds,  they  are  found  to  be  immersed  in  the 
cambium,  where  they  absorb  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  their  growth.  2dly,  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  circular  swelling 
which  forms  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied  to 
the  trunk,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  inter- 
ception and  stagnation  of  the  descending  sap. 
But,  says  Du  Petit-Thouars,  the  experiment  of 
Hales,  which  was  confirmed  by  Du  Hamel,  af- 
fords a  refutation  of  this  objection  :  Two  cylin- 
ders of  bark  having  been  completely  insulated 
by  the  removal  of  three  rings,  one  of  the  cylin- 
ders being  furnished  with  a  bud,  while  the  other 
had  none,  the  result  was  that  a  circular  swelling 
formed  on  the  first  cylinder  only,  thus  affording 
an  evident  proof  that  the  buds  give  rise  to  the 
woody  fibres.  3dfy,  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  fibres  so  slender  as  those  which  unite  the 
buds  to  the  stems  could,  in  a  space  of  time  so 
short  as  that  during  which  the  stem  grows  in 
diameter,  descend,  by  their  proper  weight,  from 
the  summit  of  a  tree  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high 
to  its  base.  As  the  opinion  of  the  learned  aca- 
demician is  not  that  the  fibres  issue  and  descend 
ready  formed  from  the  base  of  the  buds,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  form  as  they  pass 
through  the  layers  of  cambium,  this  objection 
requires  no  refutation.  4thfyy  That,  since  the 
woody  layers  are  formed  of  the  fibres  which  de- 
scend from  the  base  of  the  buds,  if,  in  grafting 
by  inoculation,  a  bud  taken  from  a  tree  having; 
coloured  wood,  is  grafted  upon  an  individual 
having  white  wood,  the  fibres  which  proceed 
from  this  bud  ought  to  retain  their  colour,  and 
the  new  woody  layers  which  they  form  ought 
to  be  similarly  coloured ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
This  objection,  which  has  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  strongest  that  have  been  adduced, 
our  author  finds  little  difficulty  in  refuting,  it 
having  originated  in  a  misconception  of  the 
author's  opinion.  In  fact,  as  Du  Petit-Thouars 
has  constantly  stated,  the  fibres  coming  from 
the  base  of  the  bud  are  nourished  by  the  cam- 
bium of  the  branch  at  whose  surface  they  are 
formed.  Now,  in  the  case  of  grafting  with  two 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  differently  coloured, 
so  long  as  the  new  fibres  are  immersed  in  the 
cambium  of  the  piece  that  has  coloured  wood, 
they  retain  their  natural  tint ;  but,  when  they 
are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  cambium  of 
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Uir  piece  that  lias  white  wood,  they  assume  the 
^n<?  colour.  51*//,  If  it  be  the  development 
of  the  buds  that  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
tat  wood,  how  can  the  first  woody  layer  itself 
few  on  a  youiu;  shoot  of  the  first  year,  when 
as  yet  none  of  the  buds  which  it  supports  have 
been  developed  ?  According  to  the  celebrated 
academician  whose  theory  we  are  hero  explain- 
ing, at  the  moment  when  a  bud  is  developed  to 
form  a  scion,  the  leaves  which  compose  it  separate 
from  each  otlier,  leaving  spaces  between  them. 
If  st  this  period  we  examine  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  young  shoot,  we  see  that  from  the 
tar  of  each  leaf  there  proceeds  a  bundle  of 
fibres,  which,  by  joining  those  from  the  otlier 
Imws,  forms  the  medullary  tube ;  but  as  these 
liaves  become  developed,  there  appears  in  the 
axilla  of  each  of  them  a  bud,  which  subsequently 
tnds  to  establish  its  radical  communication,  by 
ibooting  forth  woody  fibres,  which  gradually 
firer  the  medullary  tube,  and  form  a  continuous 
layer  around  it. 

The  two  theories  which  we  have  just  stated 
rutnot  then  be  adopted  in  all  their  parts,  as 
affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  growth  of  vegetables  in 
diameter.  That  of  Du  Hamel  is  essentially  found- 
«4  upon  the  annual  transformation  of  the  liber 
into  alburnum,  and  its  reproduction  by  means 
of  the  layer  of  cambium.   The  experiment  by 
w  hich  that  celebrated  naturalist  having  passed 
a  ajrer  wire  into  the  liber,  found  it  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  alburnum,  is  altogether  incorrect: 
none  of  those  who  have  repeated  the  experiment 
after  Du  Uamei  have  obtained  the  same  result ; 
and  when  the  silver  wire  had  actually  been 
paid  through  the  liber,  it  was  always  found 
acain  in  that  organ,  and  not  in  the  alburnum. 
1  his  theory  must  therefore  of  necessity  fall,  if 
«?  sap  the  foundation  on  wliich  its  author 
nised  it.    The  following  is  the  explanation 
which  appears  to  agree  best  with  facts. 

The  annual  formation  of  woody  lay  era  is 
owing  to  the  cambium,  which  every  successive 
;w  forms  at  once  a  new  layer  of  alburnum  and 
«  new  layer  of  liber. 

This  is  the  opinion  which  Mirbel  lias  latterly 
i*refc*aed,  and  which  appears  to  liave  the  greatest 
ciamber  of  probabilities  in  its  favour. 

The  liber,  hitherto  considered  as  the  most 
*vrntial  organ  of  vegetation,  and  that  which 
contributes  each  year  to  the  increase  in  diameter 
< i  the  trunk  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  being,  on 
rbe  contrary,  neutral  and  passive  in  this  opera- 
tion, another  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
rrowth  in  diameter  must  be  sought  for.  The 
Mlowing,  then,  is  that  which  seems  the  most 
probable,  and  the  most  conformable  to  the  strict 
iWrvation  of  facts.  If  we  examine  a  young 
fcrmch  at  the  period  of  vegetation,  that  is,  when 
tk*  sap  circulates  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the 


vegetable,  we  find  the  following  appearances : — 
Between  the  liber  and  alburnum  is  seen  a  layer 
of  a  fluid,  which,  at  first  colourless  and  limpid, 
gradually  thickens,  and  acquires  consistence. 
This  fluid,  the  cambium,  is  formed  by  the  de- 
scending sap,  mixed  with  part  of  the  proper 
juices  of  the  vegetable.  As  the  cambium  thick- 
ens, filaments  are  seen  to  form  in  its  interior, 
and  it  is  presently  organized,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  vegetable  tissue.  This  transfor- 
mation is  gradual,  and  continues  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  development  of  the  buds, 
so  tliat  the  formation  of  the  annual  layer  takes 
place  in  a  slow  and  progressive  manner.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  new  layers  of  alburnum 
very  frequently  present  several  concentric  zones, 
which  show  tliat  their  whole  thickness  has  not 
been  formed  at  once. 

The  alburnum  is  not  therefore  formed  by  tho 
liber,  which  thickens  and  acquires  more  con- 
sistence, but  by  the  cambium,  which  is  organ- 
ized, and  thus  becomes  the  agent  of  growth  in 
diameter,  giving  rise  each  successive  year  to  the 
formation  of  a  layer  of  alburnum  and  a  layer  of 
liber,  both  distinct  from  each  other,  although 
deriving  their  origin  from  the  same  organ. 
When  Du  Hamel  found  in  the  alburnum  the 
silver  wire  which  he  thought  he  had  inserted  in 
the  liber,  it  was  because  he  had  passed  the  wire 
through  the  organic  layer  of  tho  cambium. 

It  also  follows  from  this,  that  the  liber  in- 
creases every  year  in  thickness,  by  its  inner 
surface ;  for  the  layer  of  cambium,  which  bathes 
its  inner  surface,  becomes  organized,  and  is  added 
to  the  liber,  so  that  the  latter  gradually  becomes 
thicker.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  liber  is 
found  to  be  formed  of  several  lamina;  or  leaves, 
which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  an  ex- 
cessively thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue. 

In  this  manner,  then,  a  new  woody  layer  is 
formed  each  year  in  tho  trunk  of  dicotyledonous 
trees.  This  new  layer  is  produced  by  a  part  of 
tho  enmbium,  which  is  organized  and  becomes 
solid.  The  alburnum  formed  the  preceding 
year  acquires  more  density,  and  changes  into 
wood.  But  the  liber  undergoes  no  transforma- 
tion ;  it  is  merely  renewed  and  increased  at  its 
in  per  surface  by  means  of  a  part  of  the  cambium, 
which  successively  forms  new  lamina?.  It  is  by 
this  mechanism  that  the  growth  in  thickness  of 
the  stems  of  dicotyledonous  trees  seems  to  be 
effected.  We  shall  now  explain  their  develop- 
ment in  height. 

Grotcth  in  height.  At  the  period  of  germina- 
tion, the  radicle  sinks  into  the  ground,  while 
the  ascending  gemmule  shoots  upwards.  Tho 
first  layer  of  cambium  becomes  organized,  and 
obeys  this  impulse.  Towards  autumn,  when  it 
is  organized  into  alburnum  and  liber,  its  growth 
stops.  When,  at  the  return  of  spring,  vegeta- 
tion recommences,  the  vegetable  tissue  is  gorged 
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with  nutritious  fluids,  that  vivify  the  buds. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  proceeds  a  new 
centre  of  vegetation,  from  which  rises  a  new 
shoot,  which  in  its  development  exhibits  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  first.  To  this  second 
shoot  succeeds  a  third,  which  the  following  year 
is  surmounted  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 

The  trunk  is  therefore  found  to  be  formed  by 
a  series  of  very  elongated  cones,  placed  upon 
each  other,  and  having  their  apex  directed  up- 
wards. But  the  apex  of  the  innermost  cone 
stops  at  the  base  of  the  second  shoot,  that  of  the 
next  cone  at  the  base  of  the  third  shoot,  and  so 
on  successively,  it  being  only  at  the  base  of  the 
trunk  that  the  number  of  woody  layers  corre- 
sponds to  the  number  of  years  of  the  plant. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  stem  of  ten  years  has  ten 
woody  layers  at  its  base,  but  presents  only  nine 
at  the  height  of  the  second  shoot,  eight  at  the 
third,  and  finally  only  one  at  the  top.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  trunk  of  dicotyledonous 
trees  is  more  or  less  conical,  the  number  of  its 
woody  layers  becoming  gradually  less,  as  they 
ascend  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

There  are  trees  in  which  this  growth  in  height 
is  very  manifest ;  as  in  pines  and  firs.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  there  is  seen  at  the  top  of 
the  stem  a  conical  bud,  from  which  proceeds  a 
whorl  of  young  branches,  at  the  centre  of  which 
is  one  that  rises  vertically.  It  is  this  branch 
which  is  destined  to  continue  the  stem.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  there  proceeds  from  its 
summit  a  similar  bud,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ment, presents  the  same  phenomena.  Thus  the 
age  of  these  trees  may  be  known  by  the  number  j 
of  whorls  of  branches  which  they  have  on  their 
stem. 

Growth  of  the  stem  of  monocotyledonous  trees. 
If  we  examine  the  growth  of  the  stipe  of  a  palm, 
we  find  that  it  takes  place  in  the  following 
manner :— After  germination,  the  leaves,  which 
are  generally  folded  upon  themselves,  become 
expanded,  and  form  a  circular  bundle,  arising 
from  the  neck  of  the  root.  From  the  centre  of 
this  bundle  there  issues,  the  second  year,  another 
tuft  of  leaves,  which  push  outwards  those  pre- 
viously existing.  Then  the  oldest  fade,  dry, 
and  fall  off ;  but  their  bases,  being  firmly  fixed 
to  the  summit  of  the  root,  remain  without 
withering;  and,  by  uniting,  form  a  solid  ring 
which  becomes  the  base  of  tho  stipe.  A  new 
central  bud  being  developed  every  year,  the  ; 
outermost  leaves  of  that  which  precedes  it,  full  j 
off,  and  their  base  forms  a  new  ring,  which  is 
added  above  those  tliat  already  existed. 

Such  is  the  development  of  the  stem  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants.  Their  stipe,  in  place  of 
being  formed  of  concentric  luyers,  like  the  trunk, 
of  the  dicotyledones,  is  composed  of  rings  placed 
one  above  another.  From  this  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  trunk  of  the  monocotyledones  can  grow 


but  very  little  in  thickness.  In  fact,  its  lateral 
growth  can  take  place  only  inasmuch  as  the 
persistent  base  of  the  leaves  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently solidified  and  hardened  to  resist  the 
outwards  pressure  which  the  bud  tends  to  exer- 
cise upon  it.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  tbo 
palms,  which  sometimes  shoot  up  to  a  height  of 
120  or  140  feet,  have  a  stem  which  is  often 
scarcely  a  foot  in  diameter. 

In  dicotyledonous  trees,  the  cambium  is  the 
essential  agent  by  which  the  enlargement  of  the 
stem  is  effected,  as  it  every  year  becomes  organ- 
ized, and  forms  a  new  woody  layer.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  terminal  bud  which 
crowns  the  stipe  that  performs  this  office ;  and, 
were  this  centre  of  vegetation  removed,  the  tree 
would  inevitably  perish. 

If  we  compare,  in  a  general  way,  the  growth 
in  diameter  of  the  stem  of  dicotyledonous  trees 
and  that  of  the  monocotyledones,  we  shall  find 
that  it  differs  not  less  than  their  anatomical 
structure.  In  the  dicotyledones  there  are  two 
distinct  systems;  the  central  system,  formed  of 
the  medullary  tube  and  the  woody  layers,  and 
the  cortical  system,  which  is  composed  of  the 
bark.  These  two  systems  enlarge  separately,  no 
that  there  are  two  surfaces  of  growth  in  this 
class  of  vegetables.  The  central  system  increases 
by  the  new  layers  which  are  added  to  its  outer 
surface,  and  the  cortical  system  increases  by  its 
inner  surface. 

In  monocotyledonous  vegetables,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  but  a  single  surface  of  growth, 
and  consequently  but  a  single  system;  hence,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  system  which  exists  in 
these  plants,  is  the  cortical,  and  that  the  central 
system  is  wanting.  It  follows  that  the  stipe  of 
the  palms  is  organized  like  the  bark  of  the 
dicotyledones. 

From  these  different  considerations,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  stipe  of  palms,  and  other  woody 
monocotyledonous  vegetables,  differs  essentially, 
both  in  its  organization  and  in  its  mode  of  de- 
velopment, from  the  trunk  of  dicotyledonous 
vegetables.  If  we  extend  this  observation  farther, 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  as  the  stipe  differs  so  much 
from  the  trunk,  in  its  origin  and  mode  of 
growth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  internal 
organization,  which  is  merely  the  result  of  this 
modo  of  development,  should  equally  differ  from 
that  of  the  woody  stem  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
For,  let  it  be  recollected,  how  the  stem  of  an 
oak,  or  any  other  dicotyledonous  vegetable,  is 
formed  and  grows: — the  seed  germinates;  the 
radicle  descends  into  the  ground ;  the  little  stem, 
or  its  representative  organ,  which  serves  as  a 
support  to  the  gcmmule,  and  raises  it  above  the 
base  of  the  radicle,  ascends.  At  this  early  period 
in  the  life  of  the  plant,  the  organ  which  is  to 
constitute  the  stem  already  exists  under  the  form 
of  a  more  or  less  elongnted  cylinder,  composed 
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internally  of  a  cellular  tissue,  representing  the 
medulla,  and  externally  of  tubes  or  fibres,  con- 
futing the  first  rudiments  of  the  wood,  the 
bark,  and  in  general  idl  the  filamentous  parts  of 
the  stem.    We  proceed  to  examine  a  palra-seed 
at  the  period  of  germination.     Its  radicular 
txtremity  elongates  more  or  less,  bursts  at  its 
summit,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  radicle, 
vhirh  was  previously  imprisoned  in  a  kind  of 
dosed  bag,  named  the  coleorhiza,  which  it  tears 
in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  ground,  and  be- 
come the  root.    The  opposite  extremity  to  the 
radicle,  the  cotyledon,  assumes  a  slight  develop- 
ment, but  is  presently  seen  to  split  on  one  of  its 
ades,  beneath  its  summit ;  and  through  this  slit 
or  rupture,  issues  a  variable  number  of  leaves, 
4t  finrt,  embracing  each  other.    But  in  this 
embryo  of  the  palm,  we  see  no  rudiment  of  the 
stem,  as  in  the  embryo  of  the  oak,  lime,  pine, 
tad  other  dicotyledones.   The  organ  to  which 
Utst  name  is  ultimately  given,  has  to  be  gradually 
fumed  at  the  expense  of  another  organ.    As  we 
hsre  already  explained,  the  bases  of  the  leaves 
vktch  are  successively  developed,  approaching 
to  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sxerted  upon  the  outermost,  in  proportion 
at  sew  ones  are  developed  within,  adhere  to- 
fpther,  and  ultimately  form  a  kind  of  fleshy 
platform,  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  tra- 
Ttrsed  fcj  scattered  fibres.    What  is  called  the 
stipe  or  trunk  in  the  palm,  is  therefore  an  organ 
computed  of  a  great  number  of  scales,  which  are 
only  the  bases  of  leaves  more  or  less  united 
together,  and  presenting  at  their  interior  a  cen- 
tral and  terminal  bud,  which  is  its  essentially 
vqretating  organ.    Thus,  then,  the  stipe  of  a 
j-ai.a  it  not  really  a  stem,  whether  we  consider 
it  as  to  its  origin  and  development,  or  its  organi- 
lauoo.   Something  of  this  same  nature  occurs 
in  other  plants,  especially  in  the  subterranean 
item,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  of 
the  genus  iris.  It  is  a  fleshy  body,  having  somo 
longitudinal  fibres  in  its  interior,  and  present- 
ing, at  its  outer  surface,  the  cicatrices  of  the 
rale*  which  compose  it.    If  we  follow  its  de- 
velopment, we  find  that  it  owes  its  formation 
to  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  which  having  remained 
on  withered,  while  their  upper  part  has  been  de- 
stroyed, have  united  together  and  formed  the 
f 4hy  body,  which,  in  the  genus  iris,  is  com- 
mon] v  designated  by  the  names  of  root,  rhizoma, 
Rock-root,    or  subterranean  stem.  Conse- 
quently, this  organ,  like  the  stipe  of  the  palms, 
U  in  reality  neither  a  root  nor  a  stem,  but  a 
collection  of  bases  of  leaves  all  united  into  a 
tingle  mass.    A  species  of  garlic,  alii  tun  scne- 
*nra/,  presents  an  organ  precisely  similar,  being 
■  more  or  less  fleshy  and  branched  stock.  From 
this  Htock  of  allium  senescent  and  the  genus  iris, 
<t<Ms  there  not  appear  to  be  a  gradual  transition 
to  the  solid  or  scaly  bulbs  of  the  lilies  ?  A 


bulb  is  merely  an  organ  composed  of  scales, 
varying  in  their  form  and  disposition,  but  al- 
ways seated  on  a  fleshy  platform,  and  covering 
a  central  and  terminal  bud ;  while  the  scales 
themselves  are  nothing  but  leaves,  whose  base 
alone  is  developed,  or  whose  base  alone  has  re- 
mained unwithered,  while  the  upper  part  has 
been  destroyed.  If,  as  has  been  presumed,  the 
subterranean  stock  of  the  iris  has  the  same 
origin,  the  same  mode  of  development,  and  the 
same  organization  as  the  stipe  of  the  palms ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  between  the  alleged  stock  of  the 
iris  and  the  bulb  of  most  of  the  lilies,  it  ap- 
pears impossible  not  to  draw  the  conclusion, 
that  the  stipe  of  the  palms,  in  place  of  being  a 
stem,  is  in  fact  merely  a  bulb.  This  opinion 
might  seem  paradoxical  to  a  person  who  should 
not  overlook  the  general  form,  the  size  and 
duration  of  the  stipe  of  the  palms,  compared 
with  the  bulb  of  other  monocotyledonons  plants. 
But  if  we  reflect  attentively  that  these  different 
properties  are  not  essential  to  the  nature  of  that 
organ;  that  they  are  often  wanting  in  a  great 
number  of  species;  that  in  some  the  stipe,  in 
place  of  being  long  and  cylindrical,  is  short, 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  sometimes  consists 
merely  of  a  kind  of  bulbiform  enlargement ; 
that,  in  other  species,  this  Btipe,  so  far  from 
being  hard  and  woody,  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  is 
easily  penetrated  by  cutting  instruments,  these 
differences,  which  at  first  seem  so  striking,  in- 
stantly disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
examine  the  origin,  the  mode  of  formation,  and 
the  manner  of  growth  of  the  stipe  compared  with 
those  of  the  bulb,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
two  organs  are  essentially  the  same. 

In  this  manner  of  viewing  the  stipe,  we  can 
easily  account  for  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so 
rarely  branched.  It  is  well  known  that  a  branch 
is  never  any  thing  else  than  the  result  of  the 
elongation  of  a  bud,  generally  placed  in  the 
axilla  of  a  leaf.  Now,  in  the  monocotyledones, 
these  axillar  buds  are  almost  always  abortive, 
or  remain  in  the  rudimentary  state,  as  in  most 
of  the  grasses.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
palms :  their  axillar  buds  generally  remain  in  the 
rudimentary  state,  and  then  the  stipe  is  perfectly 
simple ;  but,  in  certain  circumstances,  some  of 
these  buds  receiving  more  nourishment  than  the 
rest,  are  developed,  or  in  other  words,  the  leaves 
composing  them,  which  unite  together  at  their 
base,  ultimately  form  a  new  stipe  proceediug 
from  the  first.  This  is  what  takes  place  in  cer- 
tain species  of  yucca,  in  the  Doom  Palm  of  Upper 
Egypt,  &c. 

Hitherto  the  growth  in  diameter  was  generally 
admitted  as  the  exclusive  result  of  the  new 
layers  which  are  added  every  year  between  the 
alburnum  and  bark.     Dutrochet  has  proved 
!  that  vegetables  increase  in  diameter  in  two  dircc- 
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Hons;  1st,  In  thickness,  by  the  formation  of 
new  layers  between  the  bark  and  alburnum ;  and 
2dly,  In  breadth,  by  the  lateral  development  of  I 
the  new  layer  and  the  formation  of  new  bundles 
of  fibres.  This  growth,  in  the  direction  of  the 
thickness  and  breadth,  takes  place  equally  in 
the  roots  and  stems. 

It  was  on  the  stem  of  Clematis  Vitalba  that 
Dutrochet  made  his  first  observations.  When 
the  extremity  of  a  young  branch  of  that  plant 
is  cut  across,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  six 
bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres,  separated  from 
each  other  by  medullary  rays  or  spaces  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  By  degrees,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation,  there  forms  at  the  centre  of 
eac  h  medullary  space  a  new  bundle  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres,  which  presently  acquires  the  same 
size  as  the  six  original  bundles,  so  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  the  stem  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  twelve  bundles  of  fibres,  separated 
by  an  equal  number  of  medullary  rays. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  each  of  the 
six  original  bundles  is  divided  into  three  by  the 
median  production  of  a  new  bundle  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres,  separated  from  the  other  two, 
between  which  it  has  been  developed,  by  two 
imperfect  medullary  rays,  which  do  not  reach 
the  central  medulla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
six  other  secondary  bundles  of  the  first  year 
divide  each  into  two,  by  the  formation  in  their 
middle  of  a  new  imperfect  medullary  ray.  From 
this  there  results,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  there  are  thirty  bundles  of  fibres,  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  equal  number  of  medul- 
lary rays  or  spaces,  of  which  twelve  only,  viz., 
those  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
are  complete,  and  establish  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  external  and  the  internal 
medulla. 

If  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres  have  been  multi- 
plied, we  shall  see  that  the  growth  has  taken 
place  in  a  lateral  direction ;  for  the  median  pro- 
duction of  new  bundles  of  fibres  at  the  centre  of 
the  medullary  rays,  or  that  of  new  medullary 
rays  at  the  centre  of  the  bundles  of  fibres,  would 
necessarily  produce  a  lateral  dilatation,  and  con- 
sequently increase  the  width  of  the  circular 
layer  in  which  this  development  had  been 
effected.  This  lateral  dilatation  was  first  per- 
ceived by  the  able  experimenter,  whose  observa- 
tions we  here  relate. 

The  growth  in  breadth  stops  in  the  parts  the 
moment  they  become  solid.  Thus  it  no  longer 
takes  place  in  the  woody  layers ;  but  it  continues 
in  the  bark,  and  it  is  thus  that  it  allows  the 
woody  layers  to  increase  in  thickness. 

The  growth  in  breadth  takes  place  in  the  roots 
also, as  we  have  already  said;  but,  in  that  organ, 
it  always  commences  by*  the  median  production 
of  new  medullary  raya  at  the  centre  of  the 


bundles  of  fibres.    Subsequently,  these 
medullary  spaces  themselves  give  rise  to 
collections  of  fibres. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  organic  elements  of  vegetables  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  median  production. 
Thus  the  bundles  of  fibres  tend  to  produce  new- 
medullary  rays  in  their  middle  part,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  medullary  rays  tend  to  produce 
new  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

Having  Hated  Dutrochet's  opinion  respecting 
the  growth  in  breadth,  we  now  proceed  to  (give 
an  account  of  his  ideas  on  the  development  in 
thickness.  The  woody  layers  of  new  formation 
which  are  developed  each  year,  are  separated 
from  the  old  ones  by  a  thin  layer  of  central 
medulla.  These  layers  of  medulla,  which  se- 
parate the  woody  layers  from  each  other,  are 
not  al  ways  easily  perceived ;  but  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct in  some  trees,  for  example,  in  Rhustjrphifury 
where  their  darker  colour  distinguishes  them  at 
first  sight  from  the  layers  of  wood,  which  are 
lighter.  In  spring,  the  growth  in  thickness 
always  commences  by  the  formation  of  this  thin 
layer  of  cellular  or  medullary  tissue.  Soon 
after,  in  consequence  of  the  faculty  which  it 
possesses  of  giving  rise  to  longitudinal  fibres, 
this  layer  of  pith  produces  vessels  which  surround 
it,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  medullary  canal, 
which  is  destined  at  a  later  period  to  become  the 
new  woody  layer. 

In  this  theory  we  see  the  important  function 
which  the  author  attributes  to  the  pith.  It  be- 
comes the  essential  agent  of  the  growth  in 
diameter,  as  it  gives  rise  to  the  vessels  which  are 
subsequently  to  form  the  new  layer  of  wood. 

The  same  phenomena  take  place  in  the  liber. 
Each  of  its  folds  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  belongs  to  the  cortical 
medulla,  and  by  means  of  which  the  annual 
growth  is  effected. 

Theory  of  engrafting.  The  most  natural  and 
most  easy  means  of  multiplication  in  vegetables 
is  undoubtedly  by  seeds,  and  it  is  that  by  which 
the  vegetables  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  are  naturally  renewed ;  but  there  are  others 
which  art  frequently  employs  to  perpetuate  and 
multiply  certain  races  or  varieties  of  trees  which 
cannot  be  propagated  by  seed.  The  processes 
here  alluded  to,  are  the  propagation  by  layers, 
by  slips,  and  by  grafts.  We  shall  state  the 
theory  of  these  three  operations  in  a  generul 
manner,  and  with  reference  to  vegetable  physi- 
ology. An  account  of  the  practical  art  of  en- 
grafting will  be  given  afterwards. 

\ftty  Propagating  by  layers  is  an  operation  by 
which  the  base  of  a  young  branch  is  surrounded 
with  earth,  and  made  to  shoot  forth  roots,  before 
it  is  separated  from  the  parent  stock.  Some- 
times this  operation  is  performed  upon  the  lower 
branches  of  a  young  shrub,  which  are  bent 
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Jownw/mia  and  covered  with  earth  ;  and  some- 
times it  is  made  upon  the  upper  branches,  which 
are  made  to  pass  through  a  vessel  filled  with 
pfat-earth.  To  facilitate  this  process,  an  incision 
is  generally  made  at  the  base  of  the  young 
t -ranch,  or  a  tight  ligature  is  applied  to  it,  in 
cnlrr  to  favour  the  formation  of  roots.  These 
n>«t.«  are  buds  which,  on  being  immersed  in 
rsrth,  become  elongated  into  slender  radicular 
fibres ;  whereas,  if  left  in  the  air,  they  would  be 
developed  into  young  scions.  This  mode  of  pro- 
bation is  employed  for  many  plants  such  as 
Pinks,  Hortensis*,  Heaths,  Gooseberries,  &c. 

2d7p,  Propagating  by  slips  differs  from  the 
r  receding  method  in  this  respect,  that  the  young 
branch  is  separated  from  the  stock  previously  to 
its  being  fixed  in  the  ground.   There  are  trees 
of  which  slip*  take  root  very  readily.   In  gen- 
eral, those  of  which  the  wood  is  white  and  light 
Ricond  best.    Thus  a  Blip  of  willow,  poplar,  or 
lime,  on  being  stuck  in  the  ground,  takes  root 
there  in  a  short  time,  and  soon  shoots  up  vigor- 
ously.   A  slip  succeeds  with  more  certainty 
vfctn  two  or  three  young  buds  are  left  under 
rround;  that  is,  upon  the  lower  part  of  it. 
I  ht-st  buds  tx-come  elongated  into  roots,  which 
angularly  aid  the  suction  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  scions  b  to  be  effected.  Not 
wrfr*Vwulv  incisions  are  made  at  the  base  of 
the  dipt,  or  ligatures  applied,  to  facilitate  the 
growta  of  the  roots.    Sometimes  they  are  even 
ipbt  Ipofftodinally  at  their  base,  and  a  piece  of 
■fwage,  soaked  in  water,  is  inserted.  Some  woody 
q*dta  are  very  difficult  to  be  propagated  by 
riipa,  mch  as  the  pines,  oaks,  heaths,  and  in 
graces!  tnvs  with  very  dense  or  resinous  wood. 

3d2r,  Grafting  is  an  operation  by  which  a  bud 
«  young  scion  is  inserted  upon  an  individual, 
and  is  there  developed  so  as  to  become  identified 
with  the  stock  on  which  it  has  been  placed. 
Grafting  can  only  succeed  when  it  is  performed 
between  vegetating  parts.  Thus,  wood  cannot 
be  grafted,  nor  even  alburnum.  In  the  opera- 
tion and  phenomena  of  grafting,  the  great  simi- 
larity which  exists  between  buds  and  seeds,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  their  development,  may 
W  remarked.  These  two  organs  are  destined  to 
tin  rise  to  new  individuals,  some  of  which  live 
■i  the  expense  of  the  stock  on  which  they  are 
developed  ;  while  the  rest  subsist  by  themselves, 
tod  without  requiring  foreign  assistance. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  grafting,  or  union 
of  parts,  can  take  place  only  between  vegetables 
of  the  same  species,  species  of  the  same  genera, 
or,  lastly,  genera  of  the  same  family ;  but  never 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  na- 
tural orders.  For  example,  the  peach  may  be 
rafted  upon  the  almond,  the  apricot  on  the 
plum,  the  pavia  on  the  horse-chestnut ;  hut  the 
operation  would  not  succeed  between  the  latter 
tree  and  the  almond,  it  being  necessary  that 


there  should  be  a  kind  of  agreement  or  similarity 
between  the  sap  of  the  two  individuals  before 
the  union  of  a  graft  can  be  effected. 

It  is  the  cambium  or  proper  juice  of  vegeta- 
bles that  serves  as  a  means  of  union  between 
the  individual  and  the  graft,  in  the  same  manner 
that  in  animals  coagulable  lymph  is  interposed 
between  the  two  lips  of  a  recent  wound,  which 
it  brings  together  and  unites.  When  the 
wound  of  a  graft  is  examined  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation,  a  thin  layer  of  small  greenish 
granulations,  dispersed  in  a  viscid  fluid,  is  seen 
between  the  two  parts  that  have  been  brought 
together.  These  granulations,  the  rudiments  of 
vegetable  organization,  are  produced  by  the 
cambium,  which  becomes  solidified  and  organ- 
ized ;  and  this  phenomenon  takes  place  whenever 
a  superficial  wound  is  made  upon  a  tree,  pro- 
vided the  contact  of  air  be  prevented. 

Several  advantages  are  derived  from  this 
method  of  multiplying  vegetables.  Thus,  it  is 
used  for  perpetuating  remarkable  varieties  or 
monstrosities,  which  could  not  be  reproduced  by 
means  of  seed  ;  for  procuring  quickly  many  in- 
teresting trees,  which  are  with  difficulty  multi- 
plied by  any  other  means;  for  hastening  the 
fructification  of  certain  vegetables  by  several 
years ;  for  improving  and  propagating  the  varie- 
ties of  fruit-trees,  &c.  There  are  four  different 
methods  of  engrafting. 

1.  Grafting  by  approach.  This  process  is 
performed  between  two  plants  growing  by  the 
roots,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  unite  by  one 
or  more  points.  For  this  purpose,  wounds  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  each  other  are  made  upon 
the  parts  which  are  to  be  grafted.  Plates  of 
bark  of  equal  size  are  removed,  and  the  wounds 
thus  produced  are  kept  together,  and  protected 
from  the  contact  of  air,  when  union  takes  place 
between  them.  By  thb  method,  stem,  branches, 
and  roots  may  be  united,  and  fruits,  or  even 
flowers,  may  be  grafted  upon  leaves. 

2.  Grafting  by  scions.  Grafting  by  scions  is 
performed  with  young  twigs,  or  even  with  roots, 
which  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant  to  be 
placed  upon  another,  in  order  to  live  upon  it  and 
be  developed  at  its  expense.  The  twigs  which 
are  to  be  grafted  are  generally  separated  some 
days,  and  in  some  cases  even  several  months, 
before  the  operation  is  performed,  that  they 
may  have  less  sap  than  the  stocks  on  which  they 
are  to  be  placed.  In  this  case,  they  are  kept 
alive  by  immersing  their  lower  extremity  in 
water  or  in  earth. 

Before  this  kind  of  grafting  is  performed,  the 
head  of  the  stock  on  which  it  is  to  be  practised 
is  commonly  cut  off*.  Sometimes  the  stock  is 
cut  close  to  the  ground,  especially  in  trees  in 
which  the  graft  requires  to  be  placed  in  the 
earth,  as  in  the  vine,  &c.  Before  this  species  of 
grafting  can  succeed,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
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Hber  of  the  graft  should  correspond  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  with  that  of  the  stock  on 
which  it  is  inserted. 

Grafting  by  scions  is  managed  in  several  ways. 
Sometimes  the  head  of  the  stock  is  split  into 
two,  and  the  twig  to  be  grafted  is  inserted  in  the 
slit.  This  operation  is  known  by  the  name  of 
cleft-grafting.  Sometimes  the  bark  is  separated 
from  the  subjacent  woody  layers,  and  several 
small  twigs  disposed  in  a  circular  manner  be- 
tween them.  This  method  is  named  crown- 
grafting.  At  other  times  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
is  perforated,  and  a  young  branch  fitted  and 
permanently  fixed  to  it.  This  method,  which 
is  now  little  employed,  bears  the  name  of  wimble- 
grafting  ot  peg-grafting.  Occasionally  grafting 
by  scions  is  practised  upon  young  twigs  covered 
with  leaves,  flowers,  and  even  young  fruits.  In 
this  case,  it  is  effected  during  the  full  flow  of 
the  first  sap.  By  this  process,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  obtain  fruit  from  a  tree  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced it.  It  has  even  happened,  that,  in  sowing 
a  seed  at  a  particular  period,  ripe  fruit  has  been 
obtained  from  it  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Grafting  by  scions  is  also  practised  without 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock,  a  notch  being 
made  on  one  of  its  sides,  to  which  the  graft  is 
applied.  This  is  named  side-grafting,  and  is 
principally  used  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  head  of  a  tree  which  has  lost  some  of  its 
branches. 

Lastly,  to  this  section  may  be  referred  the 
grafting  which  is  performed  with  a  scion  upon 
a  root  left  in  its  place,  or  with  a  root  upon  the 
root  of  another  stock. 

3.  Grafting  by  buds.  This  consists  in  trans- 
ferring to  another  individual  a  plate  of  bark  to 
which  one  or  more  buds  adhere.  Of  this  kind 
also  is  scutcheon-grafting,  flute-grafting,  and 
other  varieties.  Bud-grafting  is  the  most  gen- 
erally practised,  especially  for  multiplying  fruit- 
trees,  it  being  more  easily  and  expeditiously  per- 
formed than  any  other  operation  of  this  nature. 
It  is  performed  in  spring,  at  the  time  when  the 
sap  ascends,  or  in  August.  The  form  to  be  given 
to  the  graft,  and  that  of  the  incision,  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  peculiar  mode  employed. 

4.  Grafting  of  herbaceous  parts  of  vegetable  s. 
The  discovery  of  this  kind  of  grafting  dates 
from  a  recent  period,  a  few  years  only  having 
elapsed  since  it  was  for  the  first  time  practised. 
It  maybe  performed  with  the  young  herbaceous 
shoots  of  trees,  during  the  full  flow  of  the  sap, 
or  with  annual  plants.  In  order  that  this  graft 
may  succeed,  it  must  be  inserted  into  the  axilla, 
or  into  the  vicinity  of  a  living  leaf  of  the  stock. 
This  leaf  serves  to  draw  the  sap  into  the  graft, 
and  to  facilitate  its  union  and  development.  The 
methods  employed  are  much  the  same  as  for  the 
other  kinds  of  grafting. 


Size  of  trees.  Trees  are,  in  general,  larger 
and  taller,  in  proportion  as  the  climate  and  the 
situation  in  which  they  grow  are  adapted  to 
their  nature,  and  prove  favourable  to  their  de- 
velopment. A  certain  degree  of  humidity, 
joined  to  a  pretty  high  temperature,  appears  to 
be  the  circumstance  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trees;  and  in  regions  possessing  these 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  they  attain  the 
greatest  height.  The  forests  of  South  America 
are,  in  general,  composed  of  trees  greatly  ex- 
ceeding ours  in  their  breadth  and  height,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  flowers. 

Certain  trees  take  a  long  series  of  years  in  ac- 
quiring any  considerable  height  or  diameter; 
as  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  cedar.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  grow  much  more  rapidly.  They 
are  chiefly  trees  which  have  light  and  soft  wood, 
as  poplars,  pines,  Acacias,  &c.  Lastly,  there 
are  plants  which  grow  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  eye  can,  in  a  manner,  follow  the  progress  of 
their  development.  Of  this  kind  is  the  agave 
Americana,  or  American  aloe.  This  plant,  which 
covers  the  rocks  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  when  it  flowers, 
shoots  out  a  stalk  which  sometimes  acquires  a 
height  of  thirty  feet,  in  the  space  of  thirty  or 
forty  days,  or  even  less.  As  it  grows  about  a  foot 
in  a  day,  its  successive  development  should  be 
perceptible  to  the  observer. 

In  general,  the  greatest  height  which  the  trees 
of  our  forests  attain  is  from  120  to  130  feet. 
In  America,  palms  and  many  other  trees  often 
exceed  1 50  feet.  Trees  vary  as  to  their  diameter, 
not  less  than  in  height.  Some  of  them  occa- 
sionally acquire  monstrous  dimensions. 

In  Britain,  oaks  of  a  great  age  have  been  known 
to  measure  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  with  an  elevation 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  any  division.  At 
Colthorpe,  near  Wetherby  in  Yorkshire,  there 
is  now  growing  an  oak  that  measures  seventy- 
eight  feet  in  circumference  close  to  the  ground, 
and  forty-eight  feet  at  the  height  of  a  yard. 
It  is  said  to  have  begun  to  decline  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  though  now  much  in 
decay,  is  still  likely  to  stand  for  many  years. 

The  araucaria,  a  pine  of  Norfolk  Island,  is 
found  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  267  fi*t, 
the  width  at  the  base  being  twelve  feet,  while  at 
the  height  of  eighty  feet  it  continues  of  the  same 
diameter.  Breton  *  describes  another  tree  in  New 
South  Wales,  having  a  triangular  trunk,  one 
side  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in  width ; 
another  nineteen  feet,  the  third  twenty-two  feet; 
making  a  total  width  of  fifty-nine  feet. 

'*  I  measured,*'  says  Mr  Darwin,  "one  of  those 
noble  trees  called  the  Kauri  Pines,  in  a  part 
which  was  not  enlarged  near  the  roots,  and  found 

•  Sketches  of  New  South  Wale*. 
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h  to  be  thirtv-one  feet  in  circumference.  There 
another  close  by  which  I  did  not  see,thirty- 
tl.ree  feet,  and  1  heard  of  one  not  leas  than  forty 
feet.  The  trunks  are  also  very  remarkable  for 
their  smoothness,  cylindrical  figure,  absence  of 
branches,  and  having  very  nearly  the  same  girth, 
T*"ith  a  lrnjrth  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet.  The 
^rowTjof  this  tree,  where  it  is  irregularly  branched, 
is  small,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  trunk, 
and  the  foliage  is  likewise  diminutive,  as  com- 
pared with  the  branches.  The  forest  was  almost 
composed  of  the  kauri, and  the  largest,  from  the 
parallelism  of  their  sides,  stood  up  like  gigantic 
colnmn<i  of  wood.  The  timber  of  these  trees  is 
the  most  valuable  product  of  the  island ;  more- 
over, a  quantity  of  resin  oozes  from  the  bark, 
which  is  collected,  and  sold  at  a  penny  a  pound 
to  the  Americans,  but  its  use  is  kept  secret." 

Trees,  when  placed  in  suitable  soil,  and  in  a 
situation  adapted  to  their  nature,  are  capable  of 
living  for  centuries.  Thus  the  olive-tree  may 
continue  for  .TOO  years,  and  the  oak  about  600. 
Thf  cedars  of  Lebanon  seem  in  a  manner  in- 
capable of  decay.  According  to  very  ingenious 
calculations,  Adanson  supposed  that  the  baobab 
tnizbt  be  many  thousand  years  old. 

In  dicotyledonous  trees,  the  age  may  be  known 
by  the  number  of  woody  layers  which  a  trans- 
fern  section  of  the  trunk  presents.   As  a  new 
Urer  of  wood  is  formed  every  year,  it  will  easily 
I*  sevn  that  a  tree  twenty  years  old,  must  pre- 
sent st  its  hase  twenty  concentric  rings  of  wood, 
sively.   In  the  trees  of  tropical 
r,  this  annular  indication  is 
]«*  t<>  be  depended  upon,  and  may,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  baobab,  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

Uttt  of  item*.  Wood  is  applied  to  so  many 
nw  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arts,  and  is 
» indispensable  in  the  construction  of  ships  and 
HuiWings  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  machines 
trA  instruments,  that  no  part  of  vegetables  can 
depute  the  superiority  with  it  in  this  respect. 

Many  herbaceous  stems  are  employed  as  food 
for  man  and  animals.  The  stem  of  the  sugar- 
cane1 supplies  most  of  the  sugar  of  commerce. 
If  say  woods  arc  used  for  dyeing :  for  example, 
hiatal  -  wood,  logwood,  brazil-wood,  &c.  Leather 
is  tanned  with  oak-bark,  and,  in  general,  with 
those  kinds  of  bark  which  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  tannin. 

With  respect  to  medical  properties,  the  stems, 
the  wood,  and  the  bark,  are  of  essential  impor- 
tance. To  these  belong  the  cinchonas,  cinnamon, 
winter's- bark,  sassafras,  guyacum,  and  many 
other  medicines  which  possess  so  well-merited  a 
reputation. 

Various  operations  are  often  practised  on  the 
of  trees.   Incision  is  sometimes  neces- 


■ry  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  in  something 
of  the  some  way  as  bleeding  is  to  the  health 
of  an  over  full  animal.    The  trunk  of  the 


plum  and  cherry  tree  seldom  expand  freely 
till  an  incision  is  made  lengthwise  along  the 
trunk,  and  hence  this  operation  is  often  prac- 
tised by  gardeners.   If  the  incision  only  extends 
through  the  epidermis,  it  heals  up  without 
leaving  any  scar ;  if  it  penetrates  into  the  interior 
of  the  bark,  it  heals  up  only  by  means  of  leaving 
a  scar ;  but  if  it  penetrates  into  the  wood,  the 
wood  itself  never  heals  up  completely,  but 
new  wood  and  bark  are  formed  above  it. 
Boring  is  an  operation  to  which  the  trunks 
of  trees  are  often  submitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  part  with  their  sap  in  the  season 
of  their  bleeding,  particularly  the  birch  and  the 
American  maple.  A  horizontal,  or  rather  slanting 
hole,  is  bored  in  them  with  a  wimble,  so  as  to 
penetrate  an  inch  or  two  into  the  wood  ;  from 
this  the  sap  flows  copiously,  and  though  a  num- 
ber of  holes  is  often  bored  in  the  same  trunk, 
the  health  of  the  tree  is  not  materially,  if  at  all 
affected  ;  for  trees  will  continue  to  thrive  though 
subjected  to  this  operation  for  many  successive 
years,  and  the  hole,  if  not  very  large,  will  close 
up  again  like  the  deep  incision,  not  by  the  union 
of  the  broken  fibres  of  the  wood,  but  by  the 
formation  of  new  bark  and  wood  projecting  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  orifice,  and  finally  shutting 
it  up  altogether.    Girdling  is  an  operation  to 
which  trees  in  North  America  are  often  sub- 
jected, when  the  farmer  wishes  to  clear  his  land 
of  timber.    It  consists  in  making  parallel  and 
horizontal  incisions  with  an  axe  into  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  carrying  them  quite  round  the 
stem,  so  as  to  penetrate  through  the  alburnum, 
and  then  to  scoop  out  the  intervening  portion.  If 
this  operation  is  performed  early  in  the  spring, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  bleeding 
season,  the  tree  rarely  survives  it ;  though  some 
trees  that  are  peculiarly  tenaceous  of  life,  have 
been  known  to  survive  it  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.    If  a  tree  is  bent  so  as  to  break 
part  only  of  the  cortical  and  woody  fibres,  and 
the  stem  or  branch  is  but  small,  the  parts  will 
again  unite  by  being  put  back  into  their  natural 
position  and  well  propped  up,  especially  if  the 
fracture  occurs  in  spring,  when  the  juices  are 
in  abundance ;  but  it  will  not  succeed  if  a  con- 
tusion has  crushed  and  destroyed  the  vessels ; 
or  if  the  stem  is  very  large,  even  where  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  woody  fibres  do  not  contribute  to  the 
union,  but  the  herbaceous  substance  only,  which 
exudes  from  under  the  liber,  and  which  insinu- 
ates itself  through  all  the  interstices.   In  prun- 
ing for  repressing  the  excessive  growth  of 
branches,  a  slanting  division  of  the  branch  is 
made  close  to  the  trunk  ;  in  this  case  the  wound 
soon  closes  up  by  the  meeting  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cut  bark. 
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char  viii. 


OP  BUI*. 


Buds  (jjemmce)  are  bodies  of  varied  form,  nature, 
and  aspect,  generally  formed  of  scales  closely 
imbricated  upon  each  other,  and  containing  in 
their  interior  the  rudiments  of  stems,  branches, 
leaves,  and  organs  of  fructification.  They  arc 
always  developed  upon  the  branches,  in  the 
axilla  of  the  leaves,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the 
twigs.  They  are  oval,  conical,  or  rounded,  com- 
posed of  scales  which  are  superimposed  upon 
each  other,  covered  externally,  in  the  trees  of 
our  climates,  with  a  viscous  and  resinous  coating, 
and  furnished  internally  with  a  downy  tissue, 
destined  to  defend  the  organs  which  they  enclose 
from  the  rigours  of  winter.  Accordingly,  no 
envelopes  of  this  kind  are  observed  on  the  trees 
of  the  torrid  zone,  nor  upon  those  which  are 
reared  in  the  shelter  of  our  hot-houses;  but 
those  vegetables  which  are  destitute  of  them  are 
unable  to  resist  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and 
would  unavoidably  perish  were  they  exposed  to  it. 

Buds  begin  to  appear  in  summer,  that  is,  at 
the  period  when  vegetation  is  in  its  greatest 
vigour  and  activity.  They  are  then  called  eyes. 
They  enlarge  a  little  in  autumn,  and  remain 
stationary  during  winter :  but,  at  the  return  of 
spring,  they  follow  the  general  impulse  com- 
municated to  the  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  they 
dilate  and  swell,  their  scales  separate  and  allow 
the  organs  which  they  protected  to  emerge.  It 
is  then  only  that  they  are  properly  called  buds. 

The  scales  which  constitute  the  outermost 
part  of  the  buds,  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature 
or  origin.  The  only  circumstance  in  which  they 
all  agree,  is,  that  they  are  always  abortive  and 
imperfect  organs.  Thus,  they  are  sometimes 
leaves,  petioles,  or  stipules,  which  have  not  ac- 
quired their  full  development,  but  which  how- 
ever, in  certain  circumstances,  grow,  are  un- 
folded, and  disclose  their  true  nature. 

The  annexed  figure,  which 
is  a  section  of  a  branch  of 
the  ash,  exhibits  the  man- 
ner in  which  buds  origin- 
ate from  the  parent  stem; 
a  is  the  medullary  canal 
containing  the  pith.  The 
pith  is  also  visible  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  buds  ; 
but  the  pith  of  the  bud, 
or  branch,  and  that  of  the 
stem,  do  not  at  first  com- 
municate, nor  do  they  join 
till  the  second  year. 

Buds  are  divided  into 
naked   and  scaly.     The  ■ 
first  are  those  which  have  no  scales  at  their  ex- 


terior, and  of  which  all  the  parts  shoot  out  and 
become  developed.  Of  this  kind  are  the  buds 
of  most  herbaceous  plants.    Scaly  buds,  on  the 


of  more  or  less  numerous  scales,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  trees  of  our  climates. 

Buds  are,  in  general,  visible  externally  long 
before  they  expand.  There  are  trees,  on  the 
contrary,  in  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  immersed 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  wood,  and  only 
make  their  appearance  just  when  they  are  about 
to  be  developed;  as  in  the  acacias,  and  many- 
other  legumines. 

Buds  may  be  simple,  that  is,  may  give  rise  to 
a  single  shoot  only ;  as  in  the  lilac  and  oak :  or 
compound,  containing  several  stems  or  twigs ;  as 
in  the  firs.  According  to  the  parts  which  they  con- 
tain, they  are  further  distinguished  into  flotcer- 
buds,  leaf -buds,  and  mixed  buds.  1 .  The  flower-bud 
or  fruit-bud,  is  that  which  contains  one  or  more 
flowers  without  leaves.  It  is  generally  pretty 
large,  of  an  oval  or  rounded  form  ;  as  in  pear- 
trees  and  apple-trees.  2.  The  leaf-bud  contains 
only  leaves.  Of  this  kind  is  the  bud  which 
terminates  the  stem  of  the  common  mezereon. 
3.  Lastly,  the  mixed  bud  is  that  which  contains 
flowers  and  leaves  together ;  as  in  the  lilac. 

Cultivators  are  never  mistaken  respecting  the 
nature  of  a  bud,  which  they  easily  distinguish 
in  fruit-trees  by  its  form.  Thus,  the  bud  which 
bears  flowers  is  conical  and  enlarged,  while  that 
which  bears  leaves  only,  is  slender,  elongated, 
and  pointed. 

The  Turio.  The  name  of  turio  is  given  to 
the  subterranean  bud  of  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  which,  on  being  developed  annually,  pro- 
duces the  new  stem.  Thus,  the  part  of  the  as- 
paragus which  we  eat  is  the  turio  of  that  plant. 
The  difference  between  the  bud  properly  so  called 
and  the  turio,  is,  that  the  latter  always  arises 
from  a  vivacious  root,  or  a  rhizoma ;  in  other 
words,  is  of  subterranean  origin,  while  the  bud 
always  arises  upon  a  part  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light 

The  bulb  is  a  kind  of  bud  belonging  to  certain 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  particularly  to 
the  monocotyledones.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
when  describing  the  bulbiferous  roots,  that  the 
bulb  is  supported  by  a  kind  of  solid  and  horizontal 
plate,  lying  between  it  and  the  true  root.  To 
this  flattened  tubercle,  the  fleshy  scales,  of  which 
the  bulb  is  externally  formed,  are  fixed  by  their 
base.  The  interior  contains  the  rudiments  of 
the  flower-stalk  and  leaves.  These  scales  be- 
come thicker,  and  more  fleshy  and  succulent, 
the  more  internally  they  are  situated  in  the  bulb. 
The  outermost,  on  the  contrary,  are  thin  and 
dry  like  paper. 

Sometimes  these  scales  are  of  one  piece,  and 
are  enclosed  within  each  other,  or  a  single  scale 
embraces  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bulb  ; 
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*  in  the  common  onion,  cut  17,/,  and  the  hya- 
cinth. They  are  then  named  coated  or  tunicated 
^■tihs.  At  other  times,  these  scales  ore  smaller,  free 
at  their  sides,  and  cover  each  other  only  in  the 
vonner  of  tiles  on  a  roof ;  as  in  the  white  lily,  cut 
Lastly,  the  coats  are  sometimes  so  closeas  to 
be  confounded  together,  when  the  bulb  seems  as 
if  formed  of  a  solid  and  homogeneous  substance. 
Bulbs  of  this  kind  are  named  solid,  as  in  the 
cons  m<  'ti  saffron. 

Bulbs  are  generally  of  an  oval  or  globular 
£>rm.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  more  or 
kss  elongated  and  even  cylindrical ;  as  is  ob- 
served in  some  species  of  Allium.  In  the  ha- 
unts the  bulb  is  very  elongated,  cylindrical,  and 
»ton-like.  They  are  sometimes  simple,  or  formed 
of  a  single  body ;  as  in  the  tulip  and  squill.  Or 
they  are  tufiJtiple,  when  several  small  bulbs  are 
found  collected  under  the  same  envelope;  as 


Bulbs,  being  the  buds  of  certain  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  are  necessarily  reproduced 
"try  year.     But  their  regeneration  does  not 
Uk«  place  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  species. 
Somttunes  the  new  bulbs  arise  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  old  ones,  aa  in  the  common  onion  ;  at 
other  tones,  from  the  lateral  part  of  their  sub- 
fUuce,M  in  meadow  saffron  ;  or  the  new  bulbs  are 
d*nkife<i  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  as  in  the 
tuhpsad  bvaonth ;  or  above  them,  as  in  gladiolus; 
or  beneath  them,  as  in  many  species  of  ixia. 
la  oonunoa  language,  the  young  bulbs  are  named 
'/<*** 

la  proportion  as  a  bulb  shoots  up  the  stem 
which  it  contains,  the  outer  scales  diminish  in 
thickness,  fade,  and  at  length  become  perfectly 
dry.  They  consequently  appear  to  supply  the 
juang  stem  with  a  portion  of  the  materials  ne- 
fbr  its  development. 

true  subterranean  bulbs,  belong- 
mr  to  owl uii  perennial  plants.  They  are  some- 
times simple,  and  develops  only  a  single  stem  ; 
•>  in  the  genus  orchis.  Occasionally  multiple, 
ogether,  each  sending  out  a  par- 
i  in  saxifraga  granulata.  Some- 
tnacs  rvmpouuci,  which  is  the  case  when  several 
**nm  issue  from  a  single tubercle;  as  in  the  potato. 

name  of  bulbils  is  applied  to  a  kind  of 
ausll  solid  or  scaly  buds,  that  grow  on  different 
faru  of  a  plant,  and  are  susceptible  of  vegeta- 
tiof  by  themselves;  or  which,  when  detached 
fan  the  parent  plant,  become  developed  and 
jToduce  a  vegetable  perfectly  similar  to  that 
« hence  they  derived  their  origin.  Plants  bear- 
iaf  buds  of  this  kind  are  named  viviparous. 
They  may  occur  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves. 

other  times  they  are  produced  in  the  place 
4  the  flowers.  The  nature  of  the  bulbils  is 
wniUr  to  that  of  the  bulbs  properly  so  called. 
Sometimes  they  are  scaly;  at  others  solid  and 


The  small  bodies  developed  in  different  parts 
of  agamic  plants,  such  as  ferns,  lycopodiacee, 
mosses,  lichens,  &c,  and  which  have  been  im- 
properly named  seeds,  must  be  considered  as  true 
bulbils.    Although  these  bodies,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  sporules,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  plant  similar  to  that  from  which  they 
are  detached,  they  cannot  be  confounded  with 
true  seeds.    In  fact,  the  essential  character  of 
the  seed  is  that  it  contains  an  embryo,  that  is, 
a  body  complex  in  its  nature,  composed  of  a 
radicle  or  rudiment  of  a  root,  a  gemmule  or  germ 
of  the  stem,  and  a  cotyledonary  body.   By  the 
act  of  germination,  the  embryo  properly  so  called, 
merely  developes  the  parts  which  already  existed 
in  it  perfectly  formed.    Germination  does  not 
give  rise  to  them  ;  it  merely  places  them  in  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  their  growth.   In  the 
bulbils,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  in  the 
sporules  of  the  agamic  plants,  there  is  no  em- 
bryo.  In  them  there  is  no  trace  of  radicle,  coty- 
ledons, or  gemmule.    Germination  creates  these 
parts  in  them.   They  are  not,  therefore,  true 

Uses  of  Buds  and  Bulbs.  Several  kinds  of 
buds  are  employed  in  domestic  economy  as  food : 
such  as  the  turios  of  asparagus,  and  of  several  other 
plants  of  the  same  family.  Every  one  knows 
the  daily  use  that  is  made  of  different  species  of 
the  genus  allium;  such  as  the  common  onion, 
the  garlic,  the  leek,  and  the  shallot. 

The  bulbs  or  buds  of  some  vegetables  are  also 
used  in  medicine.  Thus  It  is  of  the  buds  of  the 
pinus  picea  infused  in  beer  that  spruce  beer  is 
made.  The  scales  of  the  bulb  of  the  common 
squill  furnish  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  they  are 
also  employed  as  a  stimulant  to  the  pulmonary 
organs.   Garlic  is  well  known  to  be  a  cure  for 


CHAP.  IX. 


The  leaves  are  the  next  organs  to  be  con- 
sidered. They  are  found  on  all  the  higher  orders 
of  plants,  although  many  of  the  simpler  kinds 
arc  entirely  destitute  of  them.  Before  ex- 
panding into  their  full  size,  leaves  are  at  first 
coiled  up  in  a  bud,  as  has  been  already  explained. 
The  manner  in  which  leaves  are  thus  coiled  up, 
differs  in  the  different  kindsof  plants.  Sometimes 
Ihey  are  folded  up  lengthwise  into  two  halves, 
so  that  the  margins  of  each  side  exactly  coincide. 
Sometimes  they  are  folded  from  above  downwards, 
as  in  the  aconite  ;  at  other  times  they  are  plaited 
like  a  fern,  as  in  the  common  currant  and  vine, 
or  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form,  as  in  the  apricot; 
the  margin  of  the  leaves  being  cither  rolled 
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inwards  or  outwards,  or  the  leaf  is  rolled  from 
above  downwards,  as  in  the  family  of  ferns. 
Leaves  are  characterized  as  membranous,  greenish 
coloured,  and  generally  flat  appendages,  springing 
from  twigs,  branches,  the  trunk,  or  the  neck  of 
the  root  of  plants.  They  generally  lie  with 
the  plane  of  their  surface  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. Their  epidermis  is  porous,  and  their  use 
is  to  absorb  gases  and  moisture  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhale 
the  moisture  and  gases  which  are  superabundant. 
Leaves  are  formed  of  a  net- work,  of  fibrous  sub- 
stance similar  to  that  composing  the  stem,  while 
the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  cellular  tissue, 
or  a  soft  greenish  matter,  similar  to  the  herba- 
ceous envelope  which  lies  between  the  outer  and 
inner  bark  of  the  stem. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  the  leaf  is  attached 
immediately  to  the  stem,  without  any  inter- 


mediate stalk,  as  in  the  common  poppy,  when, 
it  is  said  to  be  sessile,  fig.  b. 

More  frequently,  however,  there  is  a  central 
stalk  on  which  it  is  supported,  which  is  called 
the  petiole.  In  this  case  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
petiolate,  as  in  the  elm,  lime,  rosemary,  See,  fig.  c. 
This  latter  being  the  more  general  arrange- 
ment, the  leaf  may  be  considered  as  formed  of 
two  parts,  the  petiole,  and  the  disk  or  limb  ;  the 
latter  being  the  generally  flat  and  greenish  part 
which  constitutes  the  leaf  properly  so  called. 
The  petiole  being  wanting  in  many  leaves, and  the 
limb  itself  being  also  sometimes  absent,  through 
abortion;  the  leaf  then  consists  of  the  petiole 
only,  which  frequently  dilates  and  assumes  the 
form  and  characters  of  a  sessile  leaf :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  all  the  simple-leaved  acacias  of  New 
Holland. 

In  the  leaf  there  are  distinguished  an  upper 
surface,  which  is  commonly  smoother,  more 
green,  covered  with  a  more  closely  adhering 
epidermis,  and  presenting  fewer  cortical  pores  ; 
and  a  loteer  surface,  of  a  less  deep  colour,  often 
covered  with  hair  or  down,  with  an  epidermis 
more  loosely  attached  to  the  herbaceous  layer, 
and  presenting  a  great  number  of  small  holes, 
the  orifices  of  the  internal  vessels  of  the  plant. 
It  is  accordingly  by  their  lower  surface  that  the 
leaves  absorb  the  fluids  which  are  exhaled  by 
the  earth,  or  which  are  diffused  and  mingled  in 
the  atmosphere. 


The  lower  Burfaoe  of  the  leaf  is  also  remarka- 
ble for  numerous  projecting  prolongations  run- 
ning in  different  directions,  which  are  merely 
divisions  of  the  petiole,  named  nerves.  One 
of  these  nerves,  named  the  mid-rib,  or  niddlf- 
nerve,  is  nearly  constant  in  its  disposition, 
and  forms  the  continuation  of  the  petiole,  having 
generally  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  dividiac 
the  leaf  into  two  lateral  parts  which  are  pretty 
frequently  equal.  From  its  base  and  sides  pro- 
ceed the  other  nerves,  running  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  frequently  uniting  with  each  other. 
The  nerves  assume  different  names  according 
to  their  thickness,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
project  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  The 
nerves,  properly  so  called,  are  prominent  and 
very  distinct ;  when  they  are  less  so,  they  arc 
named  reins;  and  the  last  ramifications  of  the 
veins,  which  intermingle  frequently,  and  form 
the  skeleton  of  the  leaf,  are  called  venules. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  nerves  of  plants 
have  no  resemblance  in  structure  or  functions  to 
the  nerves  of  animals.  They  are  merely  bundlen 
of  porous  vessels,  spiral  vessels,  and  false  trackio, 
enveloped  in  a  certain  quantity  of  cellular  tissue. 
Sometimes  the  nerves  are  prolonged  beyond  the 
circumference  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  and  when 
rigid,  form  spines  or  thorns,  more  or  less  acute, 
as  in  the  holly. 

As  the  disposition  of  the  nerves  upon  the 
leaves  serves  to  characterize  certain  divisions  of 
vegetables,  they  merit  the  greatest  attention. 
Thus,  in  most  of  the  monoeotyledones,  the  nerrw 
are  almost  always  simple,  very  little  branched, 
ami  with  few  exceptions,  parallel  to  each  other, 
as  in  cut  26,  fig.  c.  In  the  dicotyledoncs,  they 
may  present  this  disposition  ;  but  they  are  more 
frequently  much  ramified,  and  interlaced  with 
each  other. 

The  more  remarkable  varieties  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nerves  may  be  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  leaf,  whether  sessile  or  petiolate,  may  1* 
attached,  in  various  ways,  to  the  stem  or  branch* 
which  support  it.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  «rfi- 
culated,and  without  directly  uniting  by  the  whole 
of  its  base,  is  simply  fixed  by  a  kind  of  contraction 
orarticulation,as  in  the  mapleand  horse-chestnut. 
These  leaves  are  then  caducous,  or  faU  very  early. 
At  other  times  the  leaf  is  so  united  to  the 
stem,  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without 
being  torn.  Such  leaves  remain  on  the  tree  # 
longas  the  branch  that  supports  them,  as  in  then?  • 
The  manner  in  which  sessile  leans 
are  attached  to  the  stem  also  deserve* 
examination.  Thus  the  middle  nerve 
sometimes  enlarges  and  embraces  the 
stem  in  about  half  of  its  circum- 
ference. The  leaves  are  then  named 
semiamplexicaul. 
The  leaf  is  said  to  be  amplexicaul,  on  the 
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ether  hand,  when  it  embraces  the  stem  in  its 
"hale  circumference,  as  in  the  common  goats- 
beard,  and  the  white  poppy. 

Frequently  also  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  pro- 
longed so  as  to  form  a  sheath,  which  entirely 
rarrounds  the  stem,  and  envelopes  it  for  a  certain 
kngth.  In  this  case,  the  leaves  are  named 
Aeatkimg,  as  in  the  wheat,  oats,  and  grasses. 
This  sheath  may  be  considered  as  a  very  broad 
petiole,  of  which  the  two  edges  are  occasionally 
united  to  form  a  kind  of  tube.  The  place  at 
which  the  limb  of  the  leaf  and  the  sheath  meet, 
b  named  the  neck.  Sometimes  it  is  naked,  at 
(•then  furaished  with  hairs,  as  in  poo.  pilosa,  or 
with  a  small  membraneous  upper  appendage,  as 
is  observed  chiefly  in  the  grasses. 

Leaves  of  the  same  plant  frequently  differ  in 
£<ra,  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  from 
which  they  arise  ;  hence  they  are  seminal  leaves 
when  the  cotyledons  rise  above  the  soil  and  as- 
*ume  the  form  of  leaves.   These  will  be  alluded 
to  when  treating  of  the  germination  of  seeds. 
In  tome  p  Lints  the  diversity  of  the  leaves  is  very 
remarkable;  thus,  ivy  has  some  of  its  leaves 
ffitir*,  and  others  deeply  lobed.     Leaves  also 
vary  according  to  the  medium  in  which  they 
'tgetatt.  Aquatic  plants  have  generally  two 
kind*  of  Waves;  one  set  swimming  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  raised  a  little  above  its  level ; 
the  other  always  immersed  in  this  fluid.  Thus, 
the  water  crowfoot  has  lobed  leaves  which  float  at 
the  sorbet,  and  leaves  divided  into  exceedingly 
narrow  «nd  very  numerous  segments,  which  are 
immersed  in  the  water.   Radical  leaves  are  those 
whkh  come  off  directly  from  the  root ;  cauline 
or  a>m  leaves,  arc  attached  to  the  stem,  while 
kanch  learea  spring  from  the  minuter  ramifica- 
ti«a.  floral  leaves  are  those  which  accompany 
the  Uoaaoms. 

Leaves  may  be  ranged  opposite 
k  each  other  in  pairs,  or  alter-  w- 
aae,  coming  off  one  by  one, 
at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
Sfereut  sides  of  the  stem.  Ver- 
hnllaU  or  whorled,  when  more  s 
tJao  two  come  off  together,  thus 
facing  a  circle  around  the  stem, 
u  in  the  galliums.  Sometimes 

leaf  entirely  surrounds  the  stalk,  when  it  is 
«IW  perfoliate. 

The  Frond  consists  of  a  union,  ^ 
'T  incorporation  of  the  leaf,  leaf- 
and  branch  or  stem,  forming, 
*  u  were,  but  one  organ  of  which 
the  constituent  parte  do  not  se- 
ptate spontaneously  from  one 
bother,  by  means  of  the  fracture 
6'  «ny  natural  joint,  as  in  the 
of  plants  in  general ;  but  ad- 
^  together  even  in  their  decay. 
"*  W  of  the  palms  was  termed  a  frond  by 


Linneus ;  an  1  that  of  the  ferns  go  under  the 
same  name.  The  algte  and  lichens  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  fronds  only. 

Leaves  are  of  various  shapes,  and  have  received 
names  accordingly;  as,  orbicular,  oval,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  linear,  awl-shaped,  filiform,  cordate 
or  heart-shaped,  re ni form,  or  kidney-shaped, 
sagittate,  hastate.  Leaves  may  also  be  deeply 
notched,  so  as  to  be  divided  into  three  or  more 
lobes,  hence  they  are  called  tripartite,  quadri- 
partite. Pinnatified,  divided  into  deep  lobes 
along  the  sides.  The  following  figures  will  show 
the  most  striking  diversities  of  the  form  of 
leaves. 


Pmnatifie*.      Lacimiata.      Rttu*.  MmarginaU. 


TiiUbate. 


Cordate.    TrlpMate.   LnneealaU.    Linear.  Orbicular. 

Leaves  are  also  called  entire, 
when  the  margin  is  even;  den- 
tate, when  the   margin  is 
marked  by  erect  teeth.  Ser- 
rate, when  the  teeth  are  in- 
clined to  the  summit  of  the 
leaf,  like  the  markings  of  a 
saw.     Doubly  serrate,  when 
each  small  tooth  is  itself  ser- 
rated.    Spinous  with  acute 
thorns,  or  spines,  as  in  the  holly  and  thistle. 
Ciliated,  having  the  margin  furnished  with  hairs. 
Leaves  are  also  distinguished  by  their  external 
surface  into  shining,  smooth,  coreaceous  or 
leathery,  glutinous,  fleshy,  glaucous,  or  sea  green, 
spotted,  &c. 

Compound  Leans.  When  several  leaves  are 
attached  to  a  common  petiole,  they  are  said  to 
be  compound,  fig.  e.  If  the  petiole  branches  out 
into  several  parts,  and  each  part  contains  a  set 
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of  compound  leaves,  they  are  then  called  decom- 
pound, or  doubly  compound,  fig.  /.   The  simply 


compound  leaves  have  two  principal  modifica- 
tions, depending  on  the  position  of  the  leaflets 
that  compose  them.  Thus,  sometimes  all  the 
leaflets  proceed  from  the  very  top  of  the  common 
petiole,  as  in  the  horse  chestnut, and  trefoil;  some- 
times again  they  spring  from  the  sides  of  the 
common  petiole,  as  in  the  ash,  bladder  senna, 
&c.  The  name  of  digitate  has  been  given  to  the 
former,  and  pinnate  to  those  of  the  latter.  Di- 
gitate leaves,  then,  are  those  which  spring  in  a 
divergent  manner  from  the  top  of  the  common 
petiole,  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand  spread  out. 
They  are  unifoliatr,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  orange 
tree  ;  trifoliate,  as  in  wood-sorrel,  quinquefoliate, 
as  in  potent  i  1  u  &c. 

Pinnate,  leaves  arranged  on  each  side  of  a 
common  petiole,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather  in 
the  shaft. 

Decompound,  where  the  common  petiole  is 
subdivided  into  other  petioles,  being  compound 
leaves,  as  in  mimoza,  fig.  g* 


Supradecompound,  are  those  in  which  the 
secondary  petioles  are  divided  into  tertiary 
petioles,  bearing  leaflets,  fig.  h. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  functions  of 
these  essential  organs  of  plants. 

Leaves,  as  before  observed,  are  formed  of  three 
principal  parts,  namely,  abundle  of  vesselscoming 
from  the  stem ;  cellular  subsUince,  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  herbaceous  envelope  of  the 
bark ;  and,  lastly,  an  outer  skin  or  epidermis,  by 
which  they  are  covered  in  their  whole  extent. 

The  bundle  of  vessels  constituting  the  petiole, 


•  Particular  explanation!  of  all  the  terms  will  be 
fouud  in  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  this  work. 


when  this  organ  is  present,  consists  of  trnchiir, 
false  trachue,  and  porous  vessels.  They  are  ex  • 
ternally  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  the  herbaceous 
substance,  which  is  prolonged  over  them  when 
they  come  off  from  the  stem.  By  their  expan- 
sion and  successive  ramifications,  they  form  the 
network  of  the  leaf.  The  meshes  or  empty 
spaces  which  they  leave  between  them  are  filled 
with  cellular  tissue  coming  from  the  bark.  This 
tissue  is  sometimes  wanting,  as  when  the  leaf 
consists  of  vascular  network  alone,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  lattice-work  or 
lace. 

The  epidermis  which  covers  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  is  generally  thin  and  very  porous, 
especially  on  the  under  side.  The  two  layers 
of  this  organ,  seen  upon  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  leaf,  cover  the  part  which  is 
formed  by  the  vascular  fibres  and  cellular  tissue. 
This  organ  is  very  thin,  in  flat  and  membranous 
leaves ;  but  in  such  as  are  thick  and  fleshy,  as 
those  of  succulent  plants,  it  is  greatly  developed, 
and  gives  the  leaf  its  form. 

The  ttomata  or  pores  which  are  observed  on 
leaves,  are,  according  to  some  authors,  nothing 
but  the  upper  orifices  of  the  sap-vessels ;  while 
others  maintain  that  they  transmit  air. 

The  leaves  and  roots  are  the  principal  organs 
of  absorption  and  nutrition  in  vegetables.  The 
former  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  the  substances 
which  are  subservient  to  growth,  and  hence  they 
have  been  called  aerial  roots.  They  are  also 
subservient  to  other  purposes  of  great  importance 
in  the  economy  of  plants.  They  transpire  and 
exhale  the  fluids  which  have  become  useless  to 
vegetation,  and  it  is  by  their  agency  that  the 
sap  is  freed  of  the  watery  juices  which  it  con- 
tains, and  acquires  all  its  nutritive  qualities. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  pores  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  woody  plants  that  the 
watery  vapours  and  gases  diffused  in  the  Atmos- 
phere are  absorbed ;  and  hence  this  surface  is 
softer,  and  less  smooth  tlian  the  upper,  and  is 
generally  covered  by  a  light  down  which  is 
favourable  to  this  absorption ;  while  the  upper 
surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  smoother,  generally 
glabrous,  and  throws  off  the  fluids  which  are 
useless  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  This  ex- 
cretion is  named  transpiration  in  vegetables. 

The  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants,  being  nee 
the  ground,  and  immersed  in  a  constantly  humid 
atmosphere,  absorb  equally  by  both  surfaces. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  we  owe  to  the  cele- 
brated Bonnet.  The  most  complete  set  of  ex- 
periments, upon  the  absorbent  power  of  the 
leaves,  is  detailed  by  that  naturalist.  Satisfied 
that  leaves  are  furnished  with  absorbent  organs 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  moisture,  his  object 
was  that  of  ascertaining  whether  the  absorbent 
power  of  both  surfaces  was  alike.  With  this 
view  he  filled  several  vessels  with  water,  on  the 
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top  of  which  he  placed  a  number  of  leaves,  some 
harin?  the  upper,  and  others  the  under  surface 
applied  to  the  water,  so  as  that  they  only  floated 
in  it,  bat  were  not  immersed.    If  the  leaf  re- 
tained it«  verdure  longest  with  its  upper  surface 
applied  to  the  water,  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
upper  surface  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest ; 
tat  if  it  retained  its  verdure  longest  with  the 
uuder  surface  applied  to  water,  then  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  under  surface  was  to  be  regarded 
»  the  ems  test.    The  experiment  was  made  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  the  temperature  being 
between  fire  and  ten  of  Reaumur,  and  the  leaves 
employed  being  such  as  were  fully  expanded. 
The  result  was  as  follows.   Out  of  fourteen 
hi-rbs,  of  different  families,  selected  for  the  pur- 
pj*  of  ex|»erirnent,  the  leaves  of  six — the  wake- 
mMn,  kidney  bean,  sun  flower,  cabbage  spinach, 
.M  small  mallow,  were  indifferent  to  the  modo 
in  which  they  were  applied  to  the  water,  and 
were  found  to  retain  their  verdure  equally  long, 
whether  moistened  by  the  upper  or  under  surface. 
Tb*  rest,  the  p  bin  tain,  white  mullein,  great  mal- 
low, nettle  coxcomb,  purple  leaved  amaranth, 
marrvl  of  Peru,  and  balm  were  not  indifferent 
ti  U»e  mode  in  which  they  were  applied  to  the 
wster,  but  retained  their  verdure  longest  when 
nmsttoM  by  the  upper  surface.    The  following 
m  theuw*  remarkable  examples  of  the  relative 
capacity  of  the  different  surfaces.    The  leaf 
><f  the  nettle,  when  moistened  by  the  upper  sur- 
£*v.  lirrd  two  months  ;  but  when  moistened  by 
the  fmJ<*r  surface,  only  three  weeks.    The  leaf 
•<f  the  amaranth,  when  moistened  by  the  upper 
wriace,  bred  three  months ;  and  when  moistened 
1/T  the  under  surface,  only  seven  or  eight  days. 
TV  leaf  of  the  mullein,  when  moistened  by  the 
upper  surface,  lived  five  weeks;  and  when 
nxilwd  by  the  under  surface,  only  five  days. 
A  WM  of  the  French  bean  absorbed  also  a 
nffiritnt  quantity  of    moisture  to  nourish 
wither  leaflet  that  was  still  attached  to  the  same 
footstalk,  though  not  tmiching  the  water.  Out 
>'f  sixteen  trees,  or  shrubs,  of  different  kinds, 
•4rrted  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  the  leaves 
<-f  only  two,  the  lilac  and  aspen,  retained  their 
m*hrre  equally  long,  by  whatever  surface  they 
moistened.    But  the  leaves  of  the  others  ; 
d*  vhv,  pear,  cherry,  prune,  apricot,  walnut, 
ra«l berry, oak,  hazel,  rose,  &c,  retained  it  longest 
when  moistened  by  the  under  surface.  The 
Wl<»wing  are  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
wiatjve  capacity.     The  leaves  of  the  white 
mnlh*rry,  when  moistened  by  the  under  surface, 
retained  their  verdnre  for  nearly  six  months ; 
tat  when  moistened  by  the  upper  surface,  they 
Mained  it  for  only  five  or  six  days.    The  leaves 
*f  the  vine,  poplar,  walnut,  failed  almost  as  noon 
»b*n  moi*ten«d  by  the  upper  surface,  as  when 
left  without  water  altogether.    The  leaves  of 
•fe*  hazel  and  rose,  when  moistened  by  the  under 


surface,  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mois- 
ture to  nourish  also  other  leaves  on  the  same 
branch,  though  not  touching  the  water.  But  as 
the  foregoing  experiments  on  leaves  were  made 
on  such  ouly  as  were  detached  from  the  plant, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  well  calculated 
to  become  the  ground  of  any  general  conclusion ; 
and  that  they  do  not  represent  to  us  what  ac- 
tually takes  place  in  growing  vegetables.  But 
if  we  appeal  to  the  actual  facts  which  take 
place  in  nature,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  con- 
firmatory of  the  above  experiments.  If  after 
a  long  drought  a  fog  happens  to  take  place  be- 
fore any  rain  fall,  so  as  to  moisten  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  the  plant  begins  to  revive,  and  to 
resume  its  verdure  long  before  any  moisture  can 
have  penetrated  to  the  root.  Hence,  it  follows 
incontestibly  that  moisture  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  leaf,  because  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  cliange  that  has  been  effected,  except  by 
such  absorption.  But  the  efficacy  of  rains 
themselves,  and  of  artificial  waterings,  may  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  same  principle  ;  for  they 
have  not  always  penetrated  to  the  root  when 
they  are  found  to  have  given  freshness  to  the 
plant;  and,  indeed,  many  plants  will  thrive 
merely  by  having  their  leaves  kept  moist,  though 
no  water  should  reach  the  root  at  all.  The  same 
thing  might  lie  said  of  the  immersed  fuciy  many 
of  which,  l>eing  totally  destitute  of  root,  and 
constituting  merely  a  sort  of  frond  or  leaf,  ab- 
sorb the  nourishment  necessary  to  their  support 
by  the  whole  of  their  surface.  The  moisture 
then  entering  the  plant  as  food,  is  taken  up  by 
means  of  the  absorbent  pores  of  the  epidermis, 
not  only  of  the  root  and  leaf,  but  often,  as  may 
be  presumed,  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  also, 
at  least  when  they  are  in  a  soft  and  succulent 
state.  Bonnet  has  shown  that  most  leaves  ab- 
sorb moisture  better  by  the  one  surface  than 
the  other;  and  it  is  known  that  some  surfaces 
do  actually  repel  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  leaves 
of  the  common  cabbage,  after  a  fall  of  rain  or 
dew,  when  the  drops  roll  along  the  upper  sur- 
face without  wetting  it,  or  lodge  in  its  folds  and 
hollows,  like  globules  of  quicksilver.  This  is 
the  case  also  with  all  such  plants  as  are  covered 
with  bloom.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all 
such  surfaces  as  repel  moisture,  are  fitted  rather 
for  the  inhalation  of  air.  Grew  first  established 
the  importance  of  air  to  the  life  of  plants,  and 
conjectured  that  it  was  absorbed  by  the  leaf. 
Papin,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, introduced  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump 
an  entire  plant,  root,  stem,  and  leaf.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  air, 
the  plant  very  soon  died.  He  then  introduced 
a  plant  by  the  root  and  stem  only,  while  the 
leaves  were  still  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
air.  In  this  case,  the  plant  lived  much  longer 
than  in  the  former,  and  warranted  him,  as  lie 
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thought,  to  conclude  that  leaves  are  equivalent 
to  the  lungs  of  animal*.  Another  argument  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  was  deduced  from  Du 
Hamel's  experiment  of  l>esmearing  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  with  oil,  in  consequence  of  which 
treatment  it  soon  died,  owing,  as  it  appeared,  to 
the  exclusion  of  gir.  Modem  chemistry  has  af- 
forded us  many  other  proofs  of  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  experiments  of  Priestley, 
Ellis,  Decandolle,  and  others,  have  fully  estab- 
lished both  the  absorption  and  exhalation  of 
gases  through  the  medium  of  the  leaves. 

From  some  recent  experiments  also  it  appears 
that  vegetables,  by  decomposition  of  moisture, 
can  supply  an  atmosphere  to  themselves;  and 
thus,  that  plants  will  grow  and  thrive  when  in- 
closed in  glass  cases,  perfectly  impervious  to  ex- 
ternal changes  of  atmosphere,  simply  by  decom- 
posing the  water  of  the  moist  soil,  with  which 
they  are  furnished.* 

The  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air  is  effected  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  green 
and  herbaceous  parts  of  the  vegetable.  When 
vegetables  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun, 
they  are  decomposed,  the  air  retaining  the  carbon, 
and  disengaging  the  oxygen.  The  reverse  takes 
place  when  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  in  which  case  they  extract  from 
the  air  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  they  re- 
place by  disengaging  an  equal  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  It  is  well  known  that  vegetables, 
when  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
become  blanched ;  in  other  words,  lose  their  green 
colour,  are  rendered  soft  and  watery,  and  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  principle.  But 
we  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  absorption  and  transpiration,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  nutrition  in  plants. 

The  leaves  are  susceptible  of  certain  motions 
evidently  depending  upon  the  irritability  of 
which  they  are  possessed.  This  property  in 
plants  is  clearly  established  by  numerous  and 
authentic  facts.  If  a  branch,  still  attached  to 
its  stem,  lie  so  placed  that  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaves  is  turned  upwards,  these  will  be  seen  to 
turn  gradually  round  and  resume  their  natural 
position.  This  fact  may  be  daily  ol>served  in 
pruning  and  palisading  espaliers;  such  as  the 
peach,  the  vine,  Sec. 

Compound  and  articulated  leaves,  or  those  whose 
leaflets  are  attached  by  a  joint  to  the  common 
petiole,  present  the  most  remarkable  motions. 
Thus  the  leaflets  of  many  legumines,  whose 
leaves  are  all  articulated,  have  a  different  posi- 
tion at  night  from  that  which  they  occupy  in 
the  day.  Linnaeus  called  this  singular  pheno- 
t  he  sleep  of  plants.    The  leaflets  of  the 


*  The  Apparatus  for  this  purpose  shall  be  described 


acacia,  for  example,  are  extended  nearly  in  a 
horizontal  direction  at  sunrise ;  but  as  the  day 
advances,  they  gradually  rise,  and  at  length  lie- 
come  almost  vertical,  falling  again  as  the  day 
declines.  Other  plants  present  similar  pheno- 
mena, depending  upon  the  influence  of  light,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ingenious  experiments 
of  Decandolle.  That  excellent  botanist  bavin;: 
placed  some  plants  with  compound  leaves  in  a 
dark  cellar,  changed  their  hours  of  sleeping  ami 
waking,  by  depriving  them  of  light  during  the 
day,  and  exposing  them  to  a  strong  light  at 
night. 

The  leaves  of  certain  plants  also  perform  mo- 
tions depending  upon  irritability, and  which  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  light  alone, 
as  in  the  sensitive  plant.  The  slightest  shock,thr 
least  agitation  of  the  air,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
or  of  any  other  body,  the  action  of  the  electric 
fluid,  heat,  cold,  irritating  vapours,  such  as 
chlorine,  or  nitrous  gas,  each  of  these  is  sufficient 
to  cause  its  leaflets  to  perform  the  most  singular 
motions.  If  one  of  them  be  touched,  it  raises 
itself  against  the  one  which  is  opposite  to  it,  and 
presently  all  the  other  leaflets  of  the  same  stalk 
perform  a  similar  motion,  until  at  length  they 
cover  each  other  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  leaf  itself  soon  after  bends  towards  the 
ground.  But,  in  a  short  time,  if  the  excitinc 
cause  has  ceased  to  operate,  all  these  parts  which 
seemed  withered,  resume  their  natural  aspect  and 
position. 

That  singular  plant  the  hedymrum  gyraut. 
which  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  presents  very  re- 
markable motions.  Its  leaves  are  single,  and 
have  two  small  lateral  stipules.  The  two  stipnta 
perform  a  twofold  motion  of  bending  and  twist- 
ing upon  themselves,  which  in  the  one  appear* 
to  be  independent  of  that  of  the  other;  for  one  of 
them  sometimes  moves  with  rapidity,  while  the 
other  continues  at  rest.  This  motion  takes  place 
without  tho  intervention  of  any  external  stimulus 
and  is  not  suspended  at  night.  The  motion  of 
the  leaflet,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  action  of  light,  and  ceases  when  the 
plant  is  withdrawn  from  it. 

M  The  fly-trap  (Diona-a,  Mus- 

cipuia,)  a  native  of  North 
America,  has  two  lobes  con- 
nected by  an  intermediate 
hinge,  at  the  extremity  of  id 
leaves.  When  an  insect  or 
any  other  body  touches  and 
irritates  one  of  the  small 
glandular  bodies  which  are  ob- 
served on  their  upper  surface, 
*  the  two  lobes  quickly  rise,  ap- 

proach each  other,  and  k'izc 
the  insect  by  which  they  were 
irritated.     From  this  circumstance,  the  plan1 
has  received  the  vulgar  name  of  fly-trap.   But  it 
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L.  to  he  remarked,  that  the  only  irritable  ports 
to  this  leaf  ore  the  two  or  three  small  glandular 
points  which  are  observed  on  its  upper  surface. 

The  movements  of  plants,  unlike  those  of  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  are  effected  by  organs 
situated  in  the  part  where  the  movements  take 
pbre.    In  the  collar  of  the  sensitive  plant  there 
is  nothing  similar  to  muscles ;  yet,  while  the 
collar  is  the  seat  of  motion,  as  is  shown  by  its 
incurvations  when  the  leaves  are  irritated,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  mechanism,  by 
which  motion  is  effected.    In  the  sensitive  plant 
there  is  a  long  leaf  stalk,  the  base  of  which 
out  into  an  oval  collar,  and  a  similar,  but 
■ollar,  .surrounds  the  base  of  each  pin- 
nuU  where  it  joins  the  leaf-stalk,  and  also  euoh 
l^fla  at  the  point  of  its  attachment.  The  centre 
of  the  collar  is  a  bundle  of  vascular  tubes,  around 
which  a  formed  a  structure  consisting  of  numer- 
ous oral  transparent  bags,  dispersed  through  a 
cellular  tissue,  with  minutecorpuscles  intermixed. 
If  all  the  spongy  part  of  the  collar  be  removed 
from  around  the  central  bundle  of  vessels,  the 
f-»itsUlk  no  longer  bends  when  the  leaf  is  irri- 
tated ;  if  the  lower  half  only  of  the  collar  be  re- 
moved,  the  footstalk  bends,  but  cannot  be  res- 
wttd  to  the  erect  position  ;  when  the  irritating 
f*rr«  u  withdrawn,  and  if  the  upper  half  only 
U  Trawled,  the  footstalk  remains  always  un- 
xuturall  v  erect,  and  docs  not  tend  down  as  usual 
in  the  dark,  or  on  the  application  of  external 
stimuli.    Hence  the  motions  of  the  sensitive 
W  are  rfrcted  by  an  organic  action  of  the 
half  wt*  the  collar,  opposite  the  side  towards 
*iuVh  incurvation  takes  place.   The  movements 
of  the  two  pinnuhe  on  the  leafstalk,  and  of  the 
wwraj  pairs  of  leaflets  in  each  pinnula,  are  af- 
iwtn%  the  same  kind  of  mechanism  and  actions. 
Thi«  action  is  in  its  nature  intimately  con- 
«*t«d  with  the  afflux  of  sap ;  for  where  a  proper 
wpplr  of  moisture  is  withheld,  stimuli  fail  to 
'trite  motion,  and  when  a  slice  of  the  collar  is 
immersed  in  water,  it  immediately  bends  itself 
-'wards  what  was  the  side  next  the  centre  of 
the  leafstalk.    This  movement  and  the  whole 
rt»n  of  the  collar  depends,  according  to  Dutro- 
fhrt,  on  the  cells  becoming  tinged  with  sap,  ac- 
•"Tdine  to  his  theory  of  endostnose,  which  will 
tw  explained  when  treating  of  the  motions  of  the 
*fy  It  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  here,  how- 
"w,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  incurvation  of 
stable  leaves,  or  stalks,  or  tendrils  occur,  it  has 
found,  that  the  part  where  the  incurvation 
Uk»  place,  is  supplied  with  vesicular  corpuscles, 
•«  Dutrochet  terms  them,  diminishing  in  magni- 
•  Jd*  from  the  convex  to  the  concave  side  of  the 
r«m,  tiie  effect  of  which  structure  must  be, 
tint  when  the  part  is  supplied  with  a  fluid  less 
iaae  than  the  contents  of  the  corpuscles,  the 
•wtvt  bodies  become  most  turgid  by  the  flow  of 
ftf-  into  them.    Incurvation  to  the  opposite  si 


must  therefore  bo  always  produced  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  little  difficulty,  thou,  in 
comprehending  how  the  afflux  of  sap  into'  the 
side  containing  the  larger  cells,  causes  incurva- 
tion of  the  opposite  side  inwards ;  in  fact  if  a 
tliin  slice  of  it  be  immersed  in  water,  it  imme- 
diately bends  towards  the  side  which  was  next  to 
the  centre  of  the  leafstalk  ;  and  if  it  be,  on  the 
contrary,  immersed  in  a  heavier  fluid,  as  strong 
syrup,  it  unfolds  itself,  and  bends  over  to  the 
opposite  side.  These  facts  explain  sufficiently 
the  meclianism  by  which  the  movements  of 
tho  sensitive  plant  are  produced,  but  they  do 
not  throw  any  light  on  the  power  which  exter- 
nal stimuli  have  in  exciting  this  meclianism;  they 
do  not  determine  why  the  flow  of  the  sap  causes 
the  incurvation  of  the  upper  spring  of  the  collar 
to  predominate  over  the  lower,  when  the  leaf- 
stalk bends  downwards,  or  why  after  a  little  re- 
pose the  lower  spring  resumes  its  predominance, 
and  raises  the  leafstalk. 

Fall  of  th«  Leaves.  A  period  arrives  every 
year,  when  most  vegetables  are  stripped  of  their 
leaves.  It  is  commonly  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
or  the  beginning  of  winter,  that  trees  lose  their 
foliage.  But  the  occurrence  does  not  take 
place  at  the  same  period  in  all  plants.  It  is  ob- 
served, in  general,  that  the  trees  whose  leaves 
are  earliest  expanded,  are  also  those  which  lose 
them  first,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  with  the 
lime,  the  horse-chestnut,  &c.  The  elder  forms 
an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  for  its  leaves  appear 
at  an  early  season,  and  are  very  late  in  falling. 
The  common  ash  presents  another  peculiarity  : 
its  leaves  are  very  late  in  coming  out,  and  fall  at 
the  end  of  summer. 

Petiolate  leaves,  and  especially  those  which 
are  articulated  upon  the  stem,  detach  them- 
selves sooner  than  those  which  are  sessile,  and 
still  more  so  than  those  which  encircle  the  stem. 
In  general,  in  herbaceous  plants,  whether  annual 
or  perennial,  the  leaves  die  along  with  the  stem, 
without  previously  separating.  Plants  which 
annually  shed  their  leaves  are  termed  Deciduous. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  trees  and  shrubs 
which  remain  always  adorned  with  their  foliage ; 
these  are  the  resinous  species,  such  as  pines  and 
firs,  or  certain  vegetables  whose  leaves  are  stiff 
and  leathery,  as  the  myrtles,  alaterni,  rose- 
laurels.    These  are  named  Evergreen  trees. 

Although  the  fall  of  the  leaves  generally  takes 
place  at  the  approach  of  winter,  cold  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non. It  is  much  more  natural  to  attribute  it  to 
the  cessation  of  vegetation,  and  the  want  of 
nourishment  which  the  leaves  experience  at  that 
season,  when  the  course  of  the  sap  is  interrupted. 
The  vessels  of  the  leaf  contract,  dry  up,  and* 
soon  after,  that  organ  is  detached  from  the  twig 
on  which  it  had  been  developed. 

The  various  tints  of  the  autumnal  leaf,  such  as 
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yellow,  red,  brown,  ore  owing  to  the  different 
degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  matters  contained  in 
the  desiccated  juices  of  the  leaf;  not  unfrequently 
the  colour  is  influenced  by  numerous  minute 
fungi  which  spring  up  on  the  surface  of  the  de- 
caying leaf.  How  beautiful  are  tho  mellow 
tints  of  an  autumn  forest !  more  deep  and  gorge- 
ous, though  not  so  full  of  hope  and  joy,  as  the 
light  budding  appearance  of  spring.  A  late  tra- 
reller  thus  remarks  of  the  foliage  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere: 

"  In  South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  trees  are  all  evergreens.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  and  the  intertropical  regions 
generally,  thus  lose,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
glorious,  though  to  our  eyes  common  spectacles 
in  the  world,  the  first  bursting  into  full  folinge 
of  the  leafless  tree.  They  may  however  say, 
that  we  pay  dearly  for  our  spectacle  by  having 
the  land  covered  with  mere  naked  skeletons  for 
so  many  months.  This  is  too  true,  but  our  senses 
thus  acquire  a  keen  relish  for  the  exquisite 
green  of  the  spring,  which  the  eyes  of  those  liv- 
ing within  the  tropics,  Bated  during  the  long  year 
with  the  gorgeous  productions  of  those  glowing 
climates  can  never  experience.*'* 

The  size  of  the  leaf,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
qualities,  varies  according  to  the  species  of  plant 
on  which  it  grows.  Nor  is  it  always  the  largest 
plant  that  has  the  largest  leaf.  The  leaf  of 
CaUhe  palustrUy  an  humble  herb,  is  larger  than 
the  leaf  of  the  oak,  though  a  lofty  tree.  The 
largest  leaf  produced  on  any  British  plant  is  that 
of  the  Tturilago  pekuitcs,  and  yet  it  is  diminu- 
tive compared  with  the  leaves  of  many  plants  of 
tropical  climes.  The  leaf  of  Strelitza  regina 
grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  is 
eighteen  inches  at  its  greatest  breodth,  yet  there 
are  many  still  larger.  The  leaves  of  the  mag- 
nificent banana  have  been  known  to  grow  to 
the  extent  of  ten  feet  in  length,  by  two  feet  at 
the  base;  hence  some  fancy  writers  have  set 
them  down  as  the  leaves  which  our  first  parents 
employed  to  clothe  their  nakedness.  The  leaves 
of  some  of  the  palms  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  and  even  the  smallest  leaflets  arc  three 
feet.  A  tree  in  full  foliage  affords  a  most  grate- 
ful shade  both  to  man  and  animals,  especially 
under  tropical  suns,  where  indeed  the  foliage  is 
largest  and  most  luxuriant ;  even  in  temperate 
regions,  the  cool  canopy  of  a  wide  spreading 
tree,  and  the  pleasing  and  refreshing  green  of 
ita  foliage,  are  grateful  luxuries  during  the  heats 
of  summer.  Hence  the  fame  of  the  celebrated 
groves  of  Acadia,  where  Plato  and  his  succes- 
sors delivered  their  lectures  in  philosophy;  and 
the  cool  and  shady,  though  less  classical  avenues, 
of  lime  and  chestnut  trees  of  our  own  country. 

•  Darwin'*  Natural  Hwtoryof  a  Voyage  to  8outh 


The  odour  of  some  leaves  is  extremely  gratefu 
particularly  when  bruised  with  the  hand,  as  tli 
myrtle,  balm,  thyme,  and  many  others.  Som 
leaves  retain  this  aromatic  flavour  for  sever 
years,  even  in  a  dried  state,  as  is  the  case  < 
verbena  and  lavender.  The  leaves  of  many  < 
the  geranium  tribe  are  extremely  Bweet  scenU< 
and  the  odour  of  many  others  are  well  known. 

The  leaves  of  certain  vegetables  are  extensive! 
used  as  articles  of  food,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuo 
celery,  parsley;  and  cultivation  has  greatly  alters 
and  inhanced  them  as  dietetic  substances.  Tli 
grasses,  and  every  species  of  green  herbage,  nU 
form  the  food  of  a  large  proportion  of  animal  < 
There  is  scarcely  a  leaf  of  almost  any  species 
{•lint  but  what  is  not  appropriated  as  the  food  > 
certain  insects.  Leaves  are  also  used  as  nmii 
cines;  such  are  the  leaves  of  foxglove,  seam 
and  others. 


CHAP.  X. 

TUB  STIPULES. 

The  Stipuies  are  organs  connected  with  tl; 
leaves,  existing  only  in  the  dicotyledonous  plant- 
though  not  always  present.  They  are  small 
scale-like  or  leafy  appendages,  at  the  point  when 
the  leaves  come  off  from  the  stem,  and  are  com- 
monly in  pairs,  there  being  one  on  each  side 
the  petiole,  as  in  the  hornbeam  and  lime.  Tin  v 
are  more  frequently  free,  not  being  attached  t» 
the  petiole ;  but,  at  other  times,  they  are  uniU I 
to  the  base  of  that  organ,  as  in  the  genus  R«sa. 

The  Stipules  afford  excellent  characters  for 
the  arrangements  of  plants.  When  a  vegetal'!'' 
of  a  natural  family  has  these  organs,  it  is  very 
seldom  the  case  that  all  tho  others  are  not  equally 
provided  with  them.  Thus  they  exist  in  a!' 
plants  of  tho  families  of  Legumtwaa,  Bosaav 
Tiliacear,  &c.  As  they  fall  off  very  easily  when 
they  are  free,  their  absence  might  sometime- 
induce  one  to  suppose  a  plant  destitute  of  them : 
but  this  error  may  easily  be  avoided  by  observ- 
ing that  they  always  leave  on  the  stem,  at  tli* 
place  where  they  were  attached,  a  small  cicatrix, 
or  scar,  which  attests  the  feet  of  their  bavin? 
existed. 

In  the  coffee,  cinchona,  and  other  simile 
plants,  the  stipules  are  situated  between  tin 
leaves,  and  appear  to  be  notliing  more  than 
abortive  leaves.  In  fact,  in  the  same  family  <  * 
our  climates,  such  as  the  galiums,  they  are  ^ In- 
stituted by  true  leaves,  which  then  form  a  whorl 
around  the  stem.  Some  plants,  as  the  barberry, 
have  single  stipules.  Where  there  are  two,  they 
are  always  distinct  from  each  other;  but  some- 
times they  unite  and  are  connate*  as  in  the  hoj<. 
The  stipules  may  be  united  within  the  axil  ot 
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the  leaf,  between  the  stem  and  the  potiole,  in 
•hich  case  they  are  said  to  be  arillar,  as  in 
MdiantAms  major.  The  Btipules  vary  greatly 
nd  consistence.  Thus  they  may 
or  similar  to  leaves,  as  in  the  com- 
mon agrimony ;  membranous  as  in  the  fig  and 
■  Uf.  thjlia  ;  spinescent,  or  thorny,  as  iu  the  jujube 
snd  the  gooseberry. 

With  respect  to  duration,  some  fall  off  before 
the  leaves  ;  as  in  the  common  fig  and  the  lime, 
others  are  merely  caducous,  or  fall  at  the  same 
time  as  the  leaves,  as  is  the  case  in  the  generality  of 
plant*.  Lastly,  there  are  others  which  continue 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  leaves  have 
yieo ;  as  in  the  jujube,  the  gooseberry,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  stipules  appears  to  be  to  pro- 
tret  the  leaves  before  their  expansion,  as  is  evi- 
dently shown  by  their  relative  disposition  in  the 
buds  of  some  families  of  plants. 

Tk<9     Tendril*    or  M. 
I'irrhi,   These  are  cer 
Uia  appendages,  fi; 
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aruated  on  different  parts 
u{  the  plant,  simple  or 
hruxbed,   and  which 
twU  themselves,  in  a 
i$»iral    form,  around 
tu  labouring  bodies, 
thu»  *rring  to  support 
the  rtem  of  weak  and 
dlmbhs  plants.  °  * 

Tendrils  are  in  all  cases  abortive  organs.  Some- 
times, they  are  floral  peduncles,  which  have  been 
grratJj  elongated,  as  in  the  vine,  and  ore  occa- 
scatllv  seen  to  bear  flowers  and  fruits:  soine- 
tin**  they  are  formed  of  petioles ;  and  at  other 
thnes  they  are  altered  stipules,  or  even  abortive 
t*irA  Not  unfrequently,  the  leaves  themselves 
art  relied  up  at  the  extremity,  and  Urns  const i- 
ta:e  •  kind  of  tendrils  as  in  the  pink.  The  re- 
Utive  position  of  the  tendrils  deserves  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  it  indicates  the  organ  for 
which  they  are  substituted.  Thus  in  the  vine 
they  are,  like  the  clusters  of  flowers,  ojyxmte  to 
the  leaves,  which  shows  them  to  be  abortive 
dusters.  They  are  arillar  in  the  passion-flowers ; 
frtvjar  in  lathy  rut  latifolius  and  fumaria  vesica- 
ria ;  peduncular  in  the  vine ;  ttipular  in  certain 
*pecies  of  rmilax.  Lastly,  they  may  be  simple, 
m  in  bryonies  alba,  or  branched,  as  in  cobceascan- 
4ms. 

The  name  of  clampers  is  given  to  the  kind  of 
reus  which  climbing  plants  sink  into  tho  bodies 
*n  which  they  raise  themselves,  as  in  the  ivy  ; 
while  that  of  suckers  is  given  to  the  very  slender 
filaments  which  are  met  with  on  the  surface  of 
clampers,  and  which  appear  to  be  destined  to 
•Wb  the  nutritious  parts  contained  in  the  body 
into  which  they  are  inserted. 

Spina  or  thorns  d,  are  sharp-pointed  organs, 


formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  internal  tissue 
of  the  vegetable;  while  prickle*  c,  originate 

only  from  the  most  ex- 
»•  ternal  part  of  plants,  tliat 

is,  from  the  epidermis, 
from  which  they  may 
be  detached  with  the 
greatest  case. 

The  origin  and  nature 
of  the  spines  are  not 
less  variable  than  their 
seat.  They  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  leaves  in 
certain  African  species  of 
asparagus,  and  for  the 
c        4  stipules  in  the  jujube  and 

the  gooseberry.  Very  frequently  they  are  merely 
abortive  twigs ;  as  in  the  sloe,  which,  on  being 
transplanted  into  a  good  soil,  changes  its  spines 
into  twigs.  The  truuk  of  some  trees  is  so  cov- 
ered with  spines  as  to  render  them  inaccessible. 
According  to  their  situation  and  origin,  they 
are  cauline,  when  they  spring  from  the  stem ;  as 
in  the  cactus:  terminal,  when  they  are  developed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  and  twigs ;  as 
in  the  sloe ;  arillar,  when  they  are  situated  in 
the  axilla  of  the  leaves ;  as  in  the  citron;  infra- 
arillar,  when  they  spring  from  beneath  leaves 
or  twigs;  as  in  the  gooseberry. 

Prickles  have  been  considered  by  some  physio- 
logists as  indurated  hairs.  They  adhere  but 
slightly  to  the  parts  on  which  they  are  observed, 
and  may  easily  be  detached  from  them,  as  is  seen 
in  the  rose.  The  modifications  which  they  pre- 
sent with  respect  to  situation,  form,  &c.  are  the 
same  as  in  the  spines. 

Among  other  appendages  of  plants,  may  be 
mentioned  the  singular  cup  of  the  ncpnthes 
distillatoria,  or  pitcher  plant.  Attached  to  tho 
extremity  of  its  long  slender  leaf,  is  a  body  ex- 
actly resembling  a  water  pitcher,  furnished  with 
a  lid  or  covering,  which  opens  and  shuts  accord- 
ing to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  sun,  or  the 
degree  of  heat.  In  this  cup  is  contained  a 
quantity  of  pure  water,  secreted  from  the  juices 
of  the  plant.  What  purpose  this  secretion  i 
in  the  economy  of  the  particular  vegetable, 
not  l>een  ascertained ;  a  more  particular 
of  the  plant  will  be  given  afterwards. 


CHAP  XI. 

NUTRITION  OF  VEGETABLES,  AND  ASt'KNT 
OF  THE  SAI*. 

Wb  have  now  finished  the  description  of  the 
organs  which  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant,  including  the  roots,  stem,  and  leaves,  with 
the  various  minute  cells  and  vessels  of  which 
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they  are  composed.  It  remains  now  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  nutritive  matters  are 
taken  into  the  plant,  and  thence  circulated  and 
elaborated,  so  as  to  become  part  of  the  organized 
structure  of  the  vegetable.  In  this  description, 
however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present 
chiefly  to  the  course  of  the  juices  in  the  sap 
vessels;  as  after  describing  the  remaining  organs 
of  plants,  we  sliall  have  to  return  to  the  physi- 
ology of  vegetation,  properly  so  called. 

A  plant  then,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  organized 
body,  with  a  variety  of  structure  suited  to  the 
various  purposes  of  nutrition.  Before  it  can 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  grow,  and 
increase  in  bulk,  certain  external  stimuli  are 
necessary.  These  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  supply 
of  certain  nutritious  matters  held  in  solution  by 
water,  or  in  the  form  of  gas  or  air.  The  other 
stimulants  are  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  Water 
is  the  necessary  vehicle  of  the  nutritious  sub- 
stances of  plants  ;  but  it  is  also  decomposed,  and 
its  constituents,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  enter  into 
their  composition.  It  is  not  the  sole  nutriment 
of  these,  however,  as  was  supposed  by  the  older 
naturalists ;  for  if  a  plant  be  made  to  vegetate 
in  pure  or  distilled  water,  without  access  to  any 
other  substance,  it  will  soon  perish.  Carbon, 
silix,  lime,  soda,  potass,  the  oxides  of  iron,  and 
some  other  metals,  all  enter  into  the  vegetable 
structure  through  the  medium  of  the  moist  soil. 
The  air  of  the  atmosphere  also  affords  oxygen, 
both  in  its  simple  state  and  combined  with  car- 
bon, forming  carbonic  acid.  Nitrogen,  the  other 
ingredient  of  the  atmosphere,  also  enters  in  small 
proportion  into  their  substance. 

Various  experiments  liave  been  instituted,  to 
show  that  plants  really  obtain  the  various  matters 
of  which  they  are  composed,  from  the  soil  and 
atmosphere.  Thus,  two  grains  of  buckwheat 
were  made  to  germinate  in  a  little  pure  sulphur, 
placed  in  a  platina  cup,  and  moistened  with  dis- 
tilled water,  over  which  was  put  a  glass  bell, 
the  more  carefully  to  exclude  all  foreign  matters. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  seeds  germinated, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  had  thrown  out 
roots  and  leaves.  The  whole  was  now  collected 
and  analysed,  and  their  product  exhibited  exactly 
the  same  proportion  of  phospliate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  silex,  that  the  same  weight  of  other 
similar  seeds  contained,  which  liad  not  been  sub- 
jected to  germination. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  various  experi- 
ments illustrative  of  the  absorption  and  ascent 
of  the  sap  in  vegetables;  we  shall  shortly  des- 
cribe the  process  as  it  is  now  supposed  to  take 
place  according  to  the  most  recent  investigations ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  use  the  annexed 
diagram. 

The  juices  of  the  moist  soil  are  absorbed  by 
the  roots  a  <i,  by  means  of  minute  spongioles 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  these  roots.  Tliis 


watery  fluid  having  entered  by  the  roots,  mingle 
with  the  sap  already  in  the  stem  of  the  plant, 

v. 


and  mounts  upwards  by  vessels  near  the  central 
parts  of  the  woody  fibre  surrounding  the  pith, 
as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  b  b ;  having 
traversed  the  trunk  it  then  euters  the  branches, 
and  at  last  reaches  the  leaves  ;  here  it  combines 
with  air  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  through 
the  pores  or  stomata  of  the  leaves,  c  c.  It  here 
also  gives  off  its  superfluous  water,  and  altogether 
becomes  a  different  kind  of  fluid  from  what  it 
was  in  its  ascent.  It  now  constitutes  the  proper 
juice  or  nutritious  fluid  of  the  plant,  and  again 
descends  from  the  leaves,  through  a  series  of  sim]>l<-' 
tubes  in  the  liber  or  bark  d  d>  and  then  is  de- 
posited so  as  to  form  new  wood  bark,  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  Such  is  the  process  which 
has  been  called  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  natural 
philosopher  Hales,  for  demonstrating  by  the  most 
accurate  and  ingenious  experiments  the  prodi- 
gious power  of  suction,  of  which  the  roots  and 
brunches  are  possessed.  He  exposed  one  of  the 
roots  of  a  pear-tree,  cut  off  its  extremity,  fitted 
to  it  one  of  the  ends  of  a  tulie  filled  with  water, 
having  the  other  end  immersed  in  a  mercurial 
trough,  and  in  six  minutes  the  mercury  rose 
eight  inches  in  the  tube.  To  measure  the  force 
with  which  the  vine  absorbs  humidity  in  the 
ground,  Hales  made  an  experiment,  the  results 
of  which  might  appear  inaccurate  and  exagger- 
ated, had  they  not  been  verified  of  late  years  by 
Mubel,  who  repeated  the  experiment.  The 
English  philosopher,  on  the  Gth  of  April,  divided 
a  vine  shoot  without  twigs,  of  about  seven  or 
eight  lines  in  diameter,  and  at  a  height  of  thirty- 
three  inches  al>ove  the  ground.  He  then  fitted 
to  it  a  doubly  bent  tube,  which  he  filled  with 
mercury  up  to  the  curve  which  surmounted  the 
transverse  section  of  the  stem.   The  sap  which 
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waed  had  sufficient  force  to  mise  the  column  of 
nrrcory  thirty -two  inches  and  a  half  ahove  its 
iervl,  in  a  few  hours.  Now,  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  air  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
if  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty - 
eirht  inches  high,  or  of  a  column  of  water  of 
the  height  of  about  thirty-three  feet.  In  this 
cue  the  force  with  which  the  sap  rose  from  the 
mot*  into  the  stem,  was  much  greater  than  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Many  facets  and  experiments  demonstrate  the 
«.*Eee  which  the  leaves  perform  in  the  pheno- 
mena of    suction  and  absorption.     Thus,  a 
tiran* h  detached  from  the  tree  of  which  it  formed 
jwrt,  still  absorbs  with  great  power  the  fluid  in 
»hich  its  extremity  is  immersed.     The  same 
jL'tioo  takes  place  when  it  is  turned  upside 
«io»-n,  and  its  summit  is  immersed  in  the  water, 
its  absorbent  power  suffering  no  diminution.  In 
summer,  we  see  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes 
the  plants  which  ornament  our  gardens  to  shrivel 
and  fade  ;  but  when  we  examine  them  at  night 
or  in  tbe  morning,  we  find  that  the  dew  which 
;be  ltareshave  absorbed  has  restored  their  fresh- 
ness and  vigour. 

If  a  plant  be  entirely  stripped  of  its  leaves,  it 
will  »jon  perish,  because  the  absorption  which 
take*  j.hn*  by  the  roots  is  insufficient  to  supply 
oil  the  materials  necessary  for  its  nourishment. 

In  nunj  vegetables,  and  particularly  in  the 
g«ru?  cod**,  and  other  succulent  plants,  whoso 
root?  vx  very  small,  and  which  commonly  vege- 
tate oo  rocks,  ot  in  the  shifting  sands  of  deserts, 
it  is  eriJcnt  that  the  absorption  of  the  nutritious 
fluid  is  almost  exclusively  performed  by  the 
leaves  and  the  other  parts  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere; for  the  smallness  of  the  roots,  and  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
would  otherwise  prevent  them  from  vegetating. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  absorbent  surface  of  vegetables,  compared 
with  their  general  volume,  is  incomparably 
pwter  than  in  animals. 

Crmrte  of  the  Sap.  The  tap  is  the  colourless 
«sd  essentially  watery  fluid  which  the  roots  ab- 
wrb  in  the  earth,  and  the  leaves  hi  the  atmos- 
} here,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  nourishment 
to  the  plant.  It  contains  in  solution  the  true 
aatritious  principles,  and  deposits  them  in  the 
interior  of  the  plant,  as  it  passes  through  its 
tiwne. 

The  older  physiologists  were  long  in  doubt 
r^pecting  the  part  of  the  stem  through  which 
th»  ascent  of  the  sap  takes  place  ;  some  believing 
it  to  be  the  pith,  while  others  considered  the 
tark  as  the  seat  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 
Bet  when  recourse  was  had  to  direct  experiments, 
it  w»  shown  that  both  these  opinions  were  alike 
•mineous.  In  fact,  the  course  of  the  sap  is  per- 
i«rmed  through  the  woody  layers.  The  lym- 
fialic  vessels  distributed  in  the  wood  and  al- 
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burnum,  serve  aa  canals  for  the  transport  of  this 
nutritive  fluid;  and  the  part  nearest  the  medul- 
lary tube  appears  to  l>e  the  principal  seat  of  this 
ascent.  If  a  branch,  or  a  young  plant,  be  im- 
mersed in  a  coloured  liquid,  the  traces  of  the 
absorbed  fluid  may  be  followed,  especially  in  the 
vessels  near  the  medullary  tube,  whereas  none 
of  it  will  be  seen  either  in  the  pith  or  in  tho 
bark.  Coulon  accidentally  discovered  this  fact. 
He  had  a  row  of  large  poplars  cut  down,  when 
in  one  of  them  which  had  been  circularly  sawn, 
and  had  fallen,  but  which  still  held  to  the  stump 
by  its  centre,  he  saw  bubbles  of  liquid  and  air 
rising  from  the  inner  fibres,  and  emitting  a  very 
distinct  sound.  He  then  tried  some  experiments 
on  the  trees  which  still  remained  to  be  cut  down. 
Thus,  on  having  them  bored  with  a  large  auger, 
he  found  that  the  fragments  which  were  taken 
from  the  outer  layers  of  the  wood  were  nearly 
dry,  that  they  became  moister  as  the  auger  went 
deeper,  and  that  when  it  had  arrived  at  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  the  sap  began  to  flow  out  at 
the  surface.  These  experiments  were  laid  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Desfontaines  and 
Thou  in,  who  repeated  them,  confirmed  their 
accuracy.  This  fact  then,  evidently  proves  that 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  takes  place  in  the  woody 
layers,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  nearest 
the  medullary  canal.  It  has  also  been  shown 
by  experiment,  that  the  progress  of  the  sap  is 
not  arrested  in  trees  deprived  of  their  bark,  and 
in  which  the  pith  is  more  or  less  obstructed  ; 
while  in  trees  from  which  all  tho  woody  layers 
are  removed,  it  no  longer  takes  place,  although, 
in  such  as  have  only  a  small  cylinder  of  woody 
layers  remaining,  the  sap  may  still  continue  to 
ascend,  as  is  the  case  in  hollow  trees,  and  espe- 
cially willows,  tho  trunk  of  which  is  very  fre- 
quently carious  in  the  interior. 

In  thus  passing  through  the  layers  of  the 
wood,  in  its  progress  upwards,  the  sap  communi- 
cates with  the  lateral  parts  and  branches  of  the 
stem,  either  directly  by  j  unction  of  their  vessels,  or 
by  gradually  diffusing  itself  through  the  minute 
pores  with  which  the  canals  that  transport  it  are 
perforated.  The  water,  which  forms  the  essential 
basis  of  the  sap,  gives  off  in  its  progress,  and 
deposits  in  the  vegetable  tissue,  that  matter  with 
which  it  is  impregnated,  and  which  is  destined 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  and  the  reparation 
of  its  expended  fluids. 

When  treating  of  the  suction  of  the  roots,  we 
mentioned  the  experiments  of  Hales,  proving 
the  force  with  which  the  ascent  of  the  sap  takes 
place  in  a  stem  even  of  small  diameter,  it  acting 
with  more  power  upon  the  mercury  than  a 
column  of  air  equal  to  the  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Bonnet  has  also  made  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  sap  may  rise.  Thus,  on  immersing 
two  stalks  of  the  kidney  Wan  in  coloured  fluids, 
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he  found  tliat  the  latter  rose  sometimes  half  an 
inch  in  half  an  hour,  sometimes  three  inches  in 
one  hour,  and  sometimes  four  inches  in  three 
hours. 

From  the  observations  and  experiments  of 
Professor  Amici,  it  would  appear  that  the  fluids 
contained  in  the  vessels,  or  in  the  areola?  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants,  move  and  circulate  in 
each  of  these  vessels  or  cells,  quite  independently 
of  the  maimer  in  which  they  move  in  the  others. 
Each  cavity,  he  says,  constitutes  a  distinct  organ, 
and  in  its  interior  the  fluid  moves  in  a  circulat- 
ing manner,  independently  of  the  particular 
circulation  winch  takes  place  in  each  of  the 
adjacent  cavities.  It  was  chiefly  on  Chora  vul- 
garis, Ch.  flexilis,  and  Caulinia  fragility  aquatic 
plants  whose  organization  is  more  easily  per- 
ceived on  account  of  the  transparency  of  their 
elementary  parts,  that  Professor  Amici  made  his 
observations.  The  motion  of  the  fluid  in  each 
cavity  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  each  vessel, 
may  be  distinctly  perceived,  on  account  of  the 
solid  particles  which  float  in  the  fluid.  These 
particles,  which  are  globules  of  extreme  minute- 
ness, and  sometimes  of  a  very  decided  green 
tint,  are  seen  ascending  along  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  cavity,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  horizontal 
partition  which  separates  the  cell  from  the  one 
above  it,  changing  their  direction,  and  following 
a  horizontal  course  until  they  reach  the  opposite 
wall,  when  they  descend  along  it  to  its  lower 
part,  where  their  course  again  becomes  horizon- 
tal ;  after  which  they  recommence  the  same 
route.  In  the  same  vessel  there  are  thus  always 
four  different  currents,  an  ascending,a  descending, 
and  two  horizontal  ones,  in  opposite  directions. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  direction  of  the 
motion  in  each  vessel  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
connection  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
neighbouring  tubes.  Thus  sometimes  two  vessels 
in  mutual  contact  present  the  same  motion,  while, 
in  those  which  surround  them,  a  directly  opposite 
motion  is  observed  in  the  fluids. 

The  same  observer  has  also  remarked,  that  no 
globule  is  seen  passing  from  one  cavity  into 
another.  "  However,"  says  he,  **  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  maintain  that  the  fluid  contained  in  a 
vessel,  does  not,  when  circumstances  require  it, 
penetrate  into  the  neighbouring  vessels.  1  am 
even  persuaded  that  this  transfusion  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  plant ;  but  it  is  only 
the  most  fluid  and  subtile  part  of  the  juice  that 
can  penetrate  through  the  membrane  invisibly, 
by  passing  through  holes  which  the  eye,  assisted 
by  the  microscope,  is  unable  to  perceive." 

Some  have  attributed  the  cause  of  this  inde- 
pendent motion  of  the  fluid,  to  the  irritability 
possessed  by  the  membrane  of  which  the  tubes 
are  formed.  Professor  Amici  is  not  of  this 
opinion ;  but  thinks  he  recognises  the  moving 
power  of  the  fluid  in  the  small  green  or  trans- 


parent grains  lining  the  walls  of  the  tubes  where 
they  are  disposed  in  rows,  and  which,  by  an 
action  similar  to  that  of  the  voltaic  piles,  produ.  - 
the  motion  of  the  fluid.  These  green  grains  an 
evidently  the  same  as  those  which  Dutroch- 1 
considers  as  the  nervous  system  of  vegetables. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ascent  of  tlit 
sap?  How  can  that  fluid  rise  from  the  roots  t-: 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem?  It  may  well  V 
supiwsed  that  each  of  the  older  physiologist: 
must  have  had  an  opinion  of  his  own  to  accounl 
for  this  surprising  phenomenon. 

Grew  attributed  it  to  the  action  of  the  utricle*. 
That  author,  who  considered  the  vegetable  tis>u< 
as  formed  of  small  utricles,  placed  in  juxta-po-i 
tion,  one  above  another,  and  all  communicating 
together,  thought  that  when  the  sap  had  ouiv 
entered  into  the  lower  utricles,  they  contractcl 
upon  themselves,  and  pushed  it  into  those  im- 
mediately above ;  and  that,  by  this  mechanism, 
the  sap  at  length  reached  the  summit  of  th< 
plant.    Malpighi,  on  the  other  hand,  attributi  1 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  to  its  alternate  rarefaction 
and  condensation  by  heat.    De  La  Hire,  win 
supposed  the  sap- vessels  to  be  furnished  with 
valves,  like  the  veins  of  animals,  thought  that  it 
depended  upon  this  arrangement.    Perault  im- 
agined it  to  be  produced  by  a  kind  of  fermentation 
Lastly,  many  persons  have  compared  the  pn 
gressof  thesap  in  the  vegetable  tissue,  to  the  asm' 
of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes.    But  it  will  readil.v 
be  seen  that  such  hypotheses  are  insufficient  t  > 
account  for  the  phenomena  in  question.  If  th»  > 
were  owing  to  the  capillarity  of  the  Bap-vcst  l- 
their  action  would  necessarily  be  independent  <  f 
external  circumstances,  and  even  of  the  life  < ' 
the  plant;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Kvcr 
person  knows  that  the  sap  no  longer  circuit:.  - 
in  a  plant  deprived  of  life.    Life  has  therefore  u 
direct  and  powerful  action  upon  the  exerci*' "t 
this  function.    In  the  suction  performed  by  t'1 
roots  in  the  soil,  n  peculiar  vital  power  has  bu  n 
admitted,  on  which  depend  ull  the  phenomena 
of  vegetables,  and  which  forms  the  distinct^ 
character  of  living  beings,  and  withdraws  tliem 
from  the  influence  of  physical  and  chenii<;it 
agents;  this  power  has  also  been  resorted  to  f<  r 
explaining  the  progress  of  the  sap.    In  short  - 
if  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  were  prodm  v ! 
by  the  action  of  mechanical  or  chemical  scout- 
alone,  by  what  characters  could  we  distingni^1 
vegetables  from  inorganic  objects?    Wo  in>'v 
therefore  admit  in  vegetables,  as  in  animals  • 
peculiar  vital  power  which  influences  all  thn 
functions.    But  although  this  vital  power  !><• 
the  agent  by  which  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  pro- 
duced,  certain  internal  and  external  causes  may 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  this  phenomenon. 
Among  the  external  causes  are  to  be  rank* 
temperature,  and  the  influence  of  light  ami 
electricity.    It  is  generally  known  that  a  hn-''1 
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trn  perature  is  singularly  favourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sup.  In  winter,  the  tree  is  full  of 
aap,  but  it  is  thick  and  stagnant.  In  spring,  the 
rrtnrn  of  heat  causes  the  ascent  of  the  juices  in 
the  vessels  of  the  stem,  which  seemed  to  be 
obstructed  by  them.  Light  and  the  electric 
fluid  have  also  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
phenomena  of  the  progress  of  the  sap.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  long  cliarged 
with  electricity,  vegetables  acquire  a  great  de- 
velopment, which  necessarily  implies  that  the 
sap  moves  with  more  rapidity  and  power.  Cer- 
tain internal  causes,  inherent  in  the  vegetable 
it*l£,  appear  also  to  act  upon  the  ascent  of  the 
mp.  Of  this  kind  are  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
•jf  cortical  pores  which  the  vegetable  presents, 
■ad  the  greater  extent  of  its  surface.  These  two 
rirrtnnstanees  are  evidently  favourable  to  the 
rapidity  and  force  of  the  progress  of  the  sap. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  as  proposed  by 
Dutrochet,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  experi- 
ments by  this  ingenious  botanist.    In  the  first 
place,  Dutrochet  has  confirmed  prior  experi- 
ment*, that  the  imbibition  of  moisture  from  the 
«fl  *  accomplished  solely  by  the  extreme 
rwrtleta  or  rpongioUi  of  plants.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  he  performed  in  the  vine 
weewT*  amputations  from  the  branches  down- 
ward* to  the  ftetn  roots,  and  extreme  radicles. 
At  each  of  these  amputations  the  sap  ceased  to 
now  mm  the  upper  surface  of  the  separated 
portion,  and  proceeded  to  issue  from  the  part  of 
the  plant  next  the  spongioles,  till  at  length  he 
«rived  at  those  spongioles  themselves,  from 
»hka  the  sap  issued  in  a  similar  manner.  These 
^wmaoles  are  internally  composed  of  a  cellular 
tiaof,  in  which  are  found  minute  corpuscles, 
and  revered  by  an  exceedingly  thin  bark,  which 
in  aatamn  becomes  thicker  and  impervious,  and 
consequently  loses  its  absorbing  function.  As 
Jprinif  approaches,  the  spongioles  are  renewed  in 
tfce  f  >nn  of  buds,  from  the  extremities  of  those 
«f  the  previous  season.    The  ascent  of  the  sap 
a  nr*t  view,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
SMcfeanica]  action  of  imbibition  carried  on  by 
the  leave*,  as  it  increases  and  diminishes  in 
amount  with  the  evaporation  from  them,  and 
dhnirrishes  gradually  if  they  are  removed  one 
afi*r  the  other.    But  in  a  more  careful  inquiry, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  mechanical  action  alone 
*i0  not  account  for  all  the  appearances.  For 
h  the  first  place,  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  a  diffuse 
fizht,  the  absorption  by  the  roots  does  not  equal 
the  transpiration  by  the  leaves ;  and  if  the  plant, 
after  losing  weight  in  the  light,  be  removed  into 
darkness,  the  transpiration  then  will  not  equal 
•J*  absorption.    Secondly,  although  the  flaccid 
Kate  of  a  plant  which  lias  l>een  deprived  of 
»oi<ture,  may  be  rapidly  succeeded  by  the 
Wthy  state  of  turgidity,  on  an  adequate  supply 


of  water  being  restored;  nevertheless,  this  re- 
vival will  only  take  place,  provided  the  desicca- 
tion has  not  been  carried  too  far;  and  the  limit 
of  desiccation  at  which  revival  will  no  longer 
occur,  on  the  one  hand,  accords  with  that  at 
which  the  organized  structure  of  the  plant  be- 
gins to  be  decomposed,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
is  much  within  that  at  which  the  plant  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  sponge,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dryness,  and  thereby  deprived  of  its 
power  of  capillary  attraction.  Neither  can  the 
ascent  of  the  sap,  as  some  have  supposed,  be  owing 
to  air  contained  in  the  vessels,  which  expanding, 
forces  the  fluid  upwards,  for  the  sap  vessels,  when 
cut,  exhibit  no  traces  of  contained  air ;  nor  can 
it  be  propelled  by  a  contraction  of  the  vessels, 
for  those  in  the  stems  of  ligneous  plants  are  of 
an  unyielding  and  solid  nature.  In  short,  Du- 
trochet concludes  that  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is 
due  to  a  peculiar  impulse  inherent  in  the  tis- 
sue of  the  plant,  and  which  is  dependent  on  the 
integrity  of  its  organic  structure. — We  proceed 
then  to  detail  Dutrochet's  experiments  explan- 
atory of  his  theory. 

When  a  piece  of  the  blind  gut  or  caecum  of  a 
chicken  was  half  filled  with  milk,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  rain  water,  he  found  that  it  became 
gradually  fuller  and  fuller,  and  at  length  very 
turgid,  having  in  thirty-six  hours  increased  in 
weight,  from  196  to  313  grains ;  when  a  denser 
fluid  was  substituted  for  the  milk,  such  as  albu- 
men or  solution  of  gum,  the  weight  and  tur- 
geacence,  were  still  more  increased,  and  this 
increase  was  more  rapidly  completed.  In  eight 
and  a  half  hours,  a  coecura,  partially  filled,  and 
weighing  fifty-eight  grains,  became  extremely 
turgid,  and  weighed  130  grains.  This  trans- 
mission of  the  water  by  inward  impulse  he  has 
termed  endosmote,  and  corresponds  to  the  imbi- 
bition of  the  moisture  of  the  soil  by  the  roots. 
It  occurs  always  when  the  internal  fluid  is  more 
dense  than  the  external,  as  also  under  certain 
other  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  coecum  was  filled 
with  rain  water,  and  immersed  in  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  fluids,  such  as  milk  or  albu- 
men, the  water  passes  outwards,  through  the 
membrane;  and  a  weaker  solution  of  gumarabic, 
inclosed  in  the  same  way,  passed  outwards  to  a 
stronger  solution  in  which  the  gut  was  immersed. 
This  process  ho  termed  exosmose,  or  outward 
impulse ;  and  it  corresponds  to  the  imbibition  of 
moisture  from  the  external  atmosphere  into  the 
interior  tubes  of  plants.  But  these  two  pro- 
cesses of  endosmose  and  exosraose,  are  always 
reciprocal  to  a  certain  degree :  thus,  while  a 
portion  of  one  fluid  passes  inwards,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  interior  fluid  also  passes  outwards. 
When  a  little  syrup  is  inclosed  in  a  membran- 
ous bag,  and  immersed  in  pure  water,  the  water 
enters  the  bag ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of 
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the  syrup  passes  outwards  Into  the  water,  and  is 
indicated  by  its  imparting  a  sweetish  taste  to 
the  fluid.  Or  if  a  solution  of  common  salt  be 
substituted,  and  submitted  to  the  same  process, 
the  escape  of  the  saline  solution  will  be  immedi- 
ately proved  by  the  water  becoming  white  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  transmission  of  fluids,  then,  is 
always  reciprocal,  but  that  power  predominates 
which  transfers  the  lighter  to  the  denser  fluid. 
Similar  experiments  were  performed  with  the 
swimming  bladder  of  the  carp,  and  also  with 
the  pods  of  the  bladder  senna,  and  the  same 
results  occurred,  yet  all  pervious  substances  do 
not  possess  the  same  properties.  Having  ob- 
served this  state  of  distension,  which  was  acquired 
by  membranous  bags  through  the  influence  of 
endosmosc,  it  immediately  occurred  to  Dutrochct 
that  the  reaction  of  the  membrane  on  its  con- 
tents might  be  strong  enough  to  raise  to  a 
sensible  elevation  the  fluid  diluted  by  the  water 
which  was  absorbed.  This  conjecture  was  com- 
pletely verified  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  most  striking.  The 
coecum  of  a  chicken  filled  with  a  solution  of 
gum,  in  five  parts  of  water,  was  fixed  on  one 
end  of  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  extremities, 
twenty-four  inches  long,  and  a  fifth  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  was  then  immersed  in  rain  water. 
The  fluid  gradually  rose  in  the  tube  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch  per  hour ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
flowed  over  the  upper  orifice.  Here,  therefore, 
is  an  exact  representation  of  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  by  the  impulse  communicated  to  it  from  the 
spongioles  of  the  roots.  This  discovery  enabled 
him  to  construct  an  instrument  which  might 
serve  as  a  measurer  of  the  power  of  endosmose. 
This  consists  of  an  inverted  runnel  and  tube, 
the  latter  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  scale, 
while  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  bladder,  or  other  organic  membrane; 
and  which  is  supported  on  a  plate  of  metal, 
perforated  with  many  holes.  The  fluid  to  be 
tried  as  a  syrup,  for  instance,  is  poured  into  the 
inverted  funnel,  the  tubo  is  then  fitted  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel  by  means  of  a  cork,  and  the 
covered  mouth  of  the  funnel  is  immersed  a  little 
under  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  rain  water,  in  a 
tube  forty  inches  long,  and  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  the  fluid  will  rise  at  the  rate  of 
about  six  inches  per  hour  and  in  seven  hours 
will  flow  over  the  top. 

All  fluids  having  a  greater  density  than  water, 
consequently  all  the  organic  animal  and  vege- 
table fluids,  such  as  albumen,  milk,  solution  of 
gum,  gelatin,  extract  syrup,  urine  emulsions, 
&c,  are  exciters  of  endosmose.  Various  sub- 
stances have  the  same  power,  by  virtue  of  dif- 
ferences in  chemical  nature,  as  nitric,  acetic,  and 
muriatic  acids,  potass,  ammonia,  and  alcohol, 
the  two  hitter  being  lighter,  and  less  dense  than 


water.  Sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda  ore  also 
powerful  exciters, even  in  very  minute quantities 
Certain  fluids,  however,  appear  quite  inactive, 
although  only  two  such  have  been  well  asctr- 
tained,  and  these  are  sulphuric  acid,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Water  impregnated  with 
sulphuric  acid  excites  no  action,  and  if  even  a 
moderate  portion  of  this  acid  be  added  to  an 
active  fluid,  such  a»  gum,  the  endosmic  action 
of  the  latter  is  destroyed.  The  same  fact*  are 
observed  very  remarkably  in  the  instance  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Thus,  water  containing 
a  twentieth  of  its  weight  of  gum,  excites  power 
ful  endosmose,  but  the  solution  has  no  action  ai 
all  if  there  be  also  added  to  it  a  2<KKk  part  ui 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Hence,  fatal 
matters  do  not  excite  endosmose.  Hence,  toi». 
the  various  animal  fluids  formerly  mentiom<l. 
cease  to  excite  it  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  putrify, 
because  they  then  all  evolve  sulphuretted  by 
drogen.  Accordingly,  when  an  experiment  in 
which  endosmose  has  been  produced,  is  cuii 
tinued  till  the  fluid  putrifies,  it  rapidly  sinks  in 
the  tube  till  the  internal  and  external  fluids  an- 
on a  level. 

All  organic  membranes  permit  of  the  process- 
of  endosmose,  and  exosmose,  or  as  Dutrochrt 
terms  it,  are  active.  Of  inorganic  substances 
porous  clay,  minerals,  as  a  thin  layer  of  gray 
slate  burnt,  or  a  piece  of  baked  clay,  arc  aU> 
active.  Through  a  structure  of  baked  clay,  on. 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  endosmose  tekt  - 
place  almost  as  actively  as  through  an  organs 
membrane ;  and  it  is  perceptible,  even  tbrouph 
a  plate  tliree-fifths  of  an  inch  thick.  Silicat.u* 
minerals,  on  the  contrary,  have  very  little  ac- 
tivity, and  calcareous  are  quite  inactive.  All 
active  substances  become  inactive  when  they 
have  been  penetrated  by  inactive  fluids,  as  wb«" 
clogged  up  by  sulphuret  of  ammonia ;  but  <  n 
this  matter  being  washed  off,  they  again  rwunu- 
their  activity.  Active  membranes  are  rendered 
after  a  time  inactive  by  all  fluids,  except  th^ 
derived  from  organic  sources ;  although  at  ft^ 
inorganic  mixtures  may  stimulate,  and  incrcA* 
this  endosmose,  yet  the  velocity  soon  decreases 
and  stops  altogether  at  last.  The  velocity  ol 
action  differs  according  to  the  different  density 
and  temperatures  of  the  fluids,  the  force  or  im- 
pulses also  varying.  With  a  syrup  formed  t.t 
equal  parts  of  sugar  and  water,  the  force  is  cal- 
culated as  equal  to  a  pressure  of  four  atnu»- 
phercs  and  a  half.  Dutrochct  is  of  opinion  tfo» 
the  cause  of  this  ascension  of  fluids  is  due  to  1 
agency  of  electricity.  The  first  hint  wliicb  ^ 
him  to  this  conclusion,  was  taken  from 
experiments  of  M.  Porret,  who  found  that^  ^ 
vessel  was  divided  into  two  compartmentai 
partition  of  bladder,  and  one  was  fill^  wlt 
water,  while  the  other  contained  only  • 
drops,  the  water  was  impelled  through  W 
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Madder,  when  the  positive  wire  of  a  galvanic 
irvagh  ww  immersed  into  the  full  compartment, 
and  the  negative  wire  into  the  other.  M.  Du- 
tpoehet,  improving  on  this  experiment,  attached 
u  empty  caecum  round  the  end  of  a  glass  tuhe, 
the  aperture  of  which  was  stopped  up  by  a  cork, 
and  through  this  cork  were  passed  into  the 
kkdrier  the  negative  wire  of  a  galvanic  pile,  and 
a  fine  capillary  tube,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  hydrogen  gas,  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  water.  The  bladder  being  now  immersed 
in  water,  into  which  the  positive  wire  of  the 
pate  was  plunged,  the  galvanic  circle  was  no 
*«>oer  thus  completed,  than  the  bag  began  to 
fweU,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tho  water  rose  in 
ihe  tube,  and  flowed  over  its  upper  orifice. 
Hot  endosmose  was  produced  without  the  aid 
*f  s  fluid  differing  either  in  density  or  in  chemi- 
cal nature  from  the  transmitted  fluid.  Reversing 
the  wires  the  phenomena  of  exosmose  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  half  an  hour  the  ccecum  was 
emptied. 

Dotrochet  then  points  out  the  numerous  re- 
semblances between  the  common  electric  actions, 
*r*\  tho*  of  endosmose,  concluding  that  in  every 
taKntul  circumstance  these  phenomena  are  ex- 
actly similar,  so  that  very  little  doubt  can  be 
«tertained  that  the  passage  of  fluids  by  endos- 
vxmc  and  exosmose,  depends  on  electric  influ- 
ence ;  io  dwrt,  that  on  the  internal  and  external 
sating  of  the  membranous  bags  being  brought 
\aUi  opposite  states  of  electricity  by  the  action 
ti  thrid*,  differing  in  density,  or  chemical  com- 
pwfltion,  and  applied,  the  one  internally,  and  the 
other  externally,  the  phenomenon  takes  place. 
Oae  rery  striking  point  of  argument  confirma- 
tory of  this   conclusion  seems  to  bo  tliat  an 
Oration  of  temperature  powerfully  increases 
the  electric  action,  as  well  as  the  ascent  of 
r*-retaMe  juices;  the  great  difficulty  hitherto 
enrrwntered  in  the  theories,  explanatory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  of  plants,  was  to  ex- 
plain by  what  means  the  sap  both  ascended 
from  the  roots  upwards,  and  descended  by  the 
l^vea  and  bark.    This  difficulty  can,  however, 
t*  «ti$mctorily  overcome  by  the  ingenious  dis- 
<rvTrri«  of  l>utrochet.    It  may  be  remarked 
J«o  how  appropriately  the  spongioles  of  the 
rarfick*  are  constructed  to  produce  endosmose. 
Thry  have  a  delicate,  thin,  and  permeable  epider- 
mis, covering  a  series  of  cellular  bodies,  which 
<vntain  a  fluid  denser  than  water.  Turgidity 
mn*t  therefore  take  place  in  them,  when  water 
U  mpplk*d  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  as  there  is 
other  outlet  by  which  the  turgidity  can  be  re- 
l***d,  under  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  walls  of 
th*  fponrioles,  the  absorbed  fluid  ascends.  We 
bate  mentioned  that  endosmose  ceases  when  the 
prrmeaMe  membrane,  through  which  it  is  exer- 
c*rd,  loses  its  regularly  organised  texture  by 
4*eay.    Accordingly  the  sap  cannot  be  mailt*  to 


rise  at  all,  If  the  roots  are  allowed  to  dry  so  far 
as  to  undergo  decomposition.  The  action  also  is 
comparatively  feeble  when  the  temperature  is  low; 
hence  when  the  sap  is  rising  in  the  spring  it  is 
found  to  attain  different  elevations,  according  to 
the  degree  of  heat.    The  stagnation  of  the  flow 
of  sap  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  of  its  return 
in  spring,  are  all  referable,  also,  to  the  state  of 
the  temperature,  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
spongioles  at  those  periods.    For  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  the  epidermis  of  the  rootlets 
becomes  coarse  and  impermeable,  and  it  is  not 
till  new  spongioles  with  a  tender  skin  are  formed 
in  spring,  that  absorption  can  again  take  place.  The 
leaves  also  are  of  such  a  structure,  as  to  possess 
the  power  of  exciting  endosmose;  hence  they  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  whenever 
it  is  presented  to  them  of  less  density  tlian  the 
juices  contained  in  their  cells,  and  consequently 
a  power  of  suction  must  be  exerted  upon  the  sap 
ascending  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.     This  ac- 
tion has  been  termed  the  afflux,  and  seems  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  stem, 
but  is  due  solely  to  the  endosmose  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  leaves.    Thus  if  a  twig  of  any 
plant  is  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  this  fluid  will  be  continued  to 
be  drawn  up,  although  every  part  of  the  vege- 
table with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is  immed- 
iately killed,  so  that  the  cellules  and  tubes  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  inorganic  capillary 
passages.    Endosmose  may  also  be  a  prime  agent 
in  the  ordinary  transpiration  of  matter  by  the 
leaves.  For  as  has  already  Ken  Htated,  wherever 
endosmose  takes  place,  there  is  also  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  exosmose.    The  discharge  of  fluid 
by  the  leaves  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
laws  of  evaporation  alone.    For  the  extent  of 
the  discharge  is  under  the  influence  of  agents 
which  cannot  affect  evaporation,  such  as  diffuse 
light,  and  it  appears  to  take  place  to  some  extent 
even  under  water.  Nor  is  this  power  generated  in 
the  leaves,  all  expanded  in  the  function  of  expira- 
tion; part  of  it  seems  to  he  spent  in  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  elaborated  sap  downwards  through 
the  ample  tubes;  at  least,  this  fluid  does  not  des- 
cend from  the  mere  influence  of  gravity,  for 
when  a  branch  having  a  ring  of  l>ark  removed 
from  it  is  bent  downwards,  the  bark  is  removed 
as  usual  only  at  the  edge  of  the  incision  next 
the  leaves,  although  the  elaborated  sap  must  in 
this  position  ascend  to  form  it. 

Transpiration  in  the  leaves.  We  have  just 
seen  by  what  force  and  by  what  organs  the  sup 
is  raised  from  the  roots  to  the  extremities  of  all 
the  branches  of  tho  phut.  Here  other  phenom- 
ena are  produced,  and  a  new  circulation  com- 
mences. When  the  sap  has  arrived  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  it  spreads  out  into 
their  leaves,  where  it  loses  part  of  the  principles 
which  it  contained,  and  acquires  new  ones. 
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The  leaves  and  green  parts  are  the  seat  of  vege- 
table transpiration,  expiration,  and  excretion. 
The  sap  ia  deprived,  in  them,  of  the  atmospheric 
air  which  it  still  contains,  of  its  superabundant 
quantity  of  aqueous  principles,  and  of  the  sub- 
stances wluch  have  become  foreign  or  useless  to 
its  nutrition.  But  while  it  thus  loses  part  of 
the  principles  of  which  it  was  previously  consti- 
tuted, it  undergoes  a  particular  elaboration,  ac- 
quires new  qualities,  and,  following  a  course  the 
reverse  of  that  which  it  has  already  performed, 
descends  from  the  leaves  towards  the  roots, 
through  the  liber  or  vegetating  part  of  tho  corti- 
cal layers. 

The  transpiration  or  aqueous  emanation  of 
vegetables,  is  that  function  by  which  the  sap, 
on  arriving  in  the  leaves,  lose9  and  gives  out  the 
superabundant  quantity  of  water  which  it  con- 
tained. 

It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  vapour  that  tliis 
water  is  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  transpiration  is  not  great,  the  vapour  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  air  as  it  forms  ;  but  if  the  quantity 
increases,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  low,  the  liquid  is  seen  transpiring  in  the  form  I 
of  extremely  small  drops,  which  often  unite  to- 
gether, and  then  acquire  a  considerable  size. 
Thus  at  sunrise,  limpid  drops  arc  often  observed 
hanging  at  the  point  of  the  leaves  of  many 
grasses.  Cabbage-leaves  also  present  them  of 
large  size.  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were 
produced  by  dew;  but  Muschenbroek  first 
proved,  by  conclusive  experiments,  that  they 
result  from  vegetable  transpiration,  condensed  by 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  He  intercepted  all 
communication  between  a  poppy  and  the  ambient 
air,  by  covering  it  with  a  bell,  and  between  it 
and  the  earth,  by  covering  the  vessel  in  which 
it  grew  with  a  leaden  plate.  Next  morning  tho 
drops  appeared  upon  it  as  before. 

Hales,  in  like  manner,  made  experiments  to 
determine  the  proportion  existing  between  the 
quantity  of  fluids  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and 
that  exhaled  by  the  leaves,  no  reared  a  sun 
flower  in  a  pot  of  earth,  till  it  grew  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  and  a  half;  he  then  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  pot  with  a  plate  of  lead,  which  he 
cemented  so  as  to  prevent  all  evaporation  from 
the  earth  contained  in  it.  In  this  plate  he  fixed 
two  tubes,  the  one  nine  inches  in  length,  and  of 
but  small  diameter;  left  open  to  serve  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  external  air, 
the  other  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  diame- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  supply  of 
water,  but  kept  always  shut,  except  at  the  time 
of  watering.  The  holes  of  tho  bottom  of  the 
pot  were  also  shut,  and  the  pot  and  plant  were 
weighed  for  fifteen  successive  days  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  nence  he  ascertained, 
not  only  the  fact  of  transpiration  by  the  leaves, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  supply  and  waste,  but 


also  the  quantity  of  moisture  transpired  la  a 
given  time,  by  subtracting  from  the  total  waste 
the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  pot.  In  a 
dry  and  hot  day,  it  transpired  the  most,  and  ui  a 
damp  and  wet  day,  it  transpired  the  least.  The 
mean  rate  of  transpiration  being  one  pound  four 
ounces,  that  is,  seventeen  times  more  in  propro- 
tion  than  that  from  the  human  body.  In  a  hot 
and  dry  night  without  dew,  it  transpired  thru 
ounces;  in  a  dewy  night  it  did  not  transpire  at 
all ;  and  in  a  rainy  night  or  night  of  much  dew, 
its  weight  was  increased  by  three  ounces.  Halt> 
suspected  that  the  quantity  transpired  was  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  which  he  regarded  as  the  principal  organs 
of  transpiration,  and  ascertained  also  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  leaves  for  tran- 
spiration as  compared  to  the  capacity  of  the  root 
for  absorption.  The  surface  of  the  leaves  ami 
the  stem  of  the  plant  which  was  the  subject  of 
experiment  was  found  to  be  equal  to  about  6CW 
square  inches,  and  the  surface  of  the  root  of 
tho  same  plant,  or  rather,  of  a  plant  of  nearlv 
the  same  size,  was  found  to  be  about  2280* 
square  inches ;  the  bitter  being  to  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  five ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  the  absorbing  power  of  the  root  is 
greater  than  the  transpiring  power  of  the  leaves, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two.  Similar  ex- 
periments were  also  made  upon  some  species  of 
cabbage,  whose  mean  transpiration  was  found 
to  be  one  pound  three  ounces  a  day,  and  on  some 
species  of  evergreens  which  were  found,  however, 
to  transpire  less  than  other  plants.  The  same  w 
the  case  also  with  succulent  plants  wluch  tran- 
spire but  little  in  proportion  to  their  mass,  and 
which,  as  they  become  more  firm,  transpire  less. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  they  absorb  a  great 
deal  of  moisture,  though  they  give  it  out  thus 
sparingly,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  wfce 
institution  in  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  resistim? 
the  great  droughts  to  which  they  are  generally  ex- 
posed, inhabiting  as  they  do  for  the  most  part  the 
sandy  desert  or  the  sunny  rock.  Hales  also  relates 
corroborativeexperiments  to  hisown,made  by  Mr 
Miller  of  Chelsea.  The  result  of  this  was,  that, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  transpiration 
is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  transpiring  sur- 
face, and  is  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  sunshine,  state  of  moisture,  and  dryness.  It 
is  also  greatest  from  six  in  the  morning  till  noon, 
and  is  least  during  the  night;  but  when  tran- 
spiration becomes  too  abundant,  owing  to  excess 
of  heat  or  drought,  the  plant  immediately  suffers 
and  begins  to  languish;  hence  the  leaves  drop 
during  the  day,  though  they  are  again  revived 
during  the  night.  For  similar  reasons,  transpira- 
tion increases  as  the  summer  advances, being  more 
abundant  in  July  than  in  June,  and  still  more 
in  August  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
months,  from  which  last  period  it  begins  again 
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to  decrease.  Bui  the  most  remarkable  instance 
at  rapid  transpiration  yet  observed,  is  tbat  which 
u  related  by  Guettard,  who  found  that  a  small 
H>rig  of  the  corneil  tree  transpired,  in  the  course 
<{  the  day,  one  ounce  and  three  drachms,  a 
<jiuntity  almost  double  its  own  weight;  tliey 
found  also  in  general,  that  branches  deprived  of 
thrtr  leaves  afford  but  little  transpired  matter, 
&nd  that  branches  furnished  with  their  leaves 
afford  a  great  deal ;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
tares  are  the  principal  organs  of  transpiration. 

The  substance  thus  transpired  by  the  plant 
oar  be  obtained  by  enclosing  a  bough  in  a  glass 
iat*l  of  proper  dimensions  luted  to  the  branch. 
Its  properties  have  not  yet  been  very  minutely 
i  areAigated .  Hales  and  G  uettard  could  discover 
is  it  nothing  different  from  common  water,  ex- 
«pt  that  in  some  cases  it  had  tho  odour  of  the 
plant  But  Duhamel  found  that  it  became 
KMaer  putrid  than  water. 

These  experiments  have  since  been  repeated 
by  Desfontaines  and  Mirbel,  who  have  again 
found  occasion  to  admire  the  accuracy  and 
■apcity  of  the  English  philosopher.  Senebier 
demonstrated,  by  numerous  experiments,  that 
the  quantity  of  water  expired  was  to  that  absorbed 
by  the  vegetable  as  two  to  three.    This  circum- 
tfaace  is  an  additional  proof  that  a  part  of  this 
Squid  u  fcxed  or  decomposed  in  the  interior  of 

facts  incontestably  prove:  1.  That 
transpire  by  their  leaves ;  in  other 
wwds,  throw  out  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous 
fluids.  2.  That  this  transpiration  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere; whereas  in  moist  weather,  and  especially 
at  night,  there  is  scarcely  any.  3.  That  this 
function  is  performed  with  greater  activity,  the 
ruanger  and  more  vigorous  the  plant  is.  4. 
That  nutrition  takes  place  more  effectuiilly  the 
more  the  transpiration  is  proportionate  to  the 
aiworption ;  for,  when  one  of  these  functions  is 
performed  with  more  vigour  than  the  other,  the 
plant  languishes.  This  is  observed  in  plants  which, 
on  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  fade 
md  lose  their  vigour,  because  their  transpiration 
is  no  longer  proportionate  to  the  absorption  per- 
formed by  the  roots. 
In  newly  transplanted  vegetables  the  tran- 
by  the  leaves  is  so  great  as  often  to  cx- 
d  destroy  the  plant  before  the  roots  have 
io  far  recovered  their  action  as  to  supply  the 
Hence  in  all  such  cases  an  abundant 
of  water  is  necessary  to  secure  tho 
health  and  vigour  of  transplanted  vegetables. 

Expiration.  We  have  already  shown  that 
Timetables  absorb  or  inspire  a  certain  quantity  of 
sir  or  of  other  aeriform  fluids,  either  directly  or 
mixed  with  sap,  by  means  of  their  roots  and 
kaves,  which  operate  simultaneously  in  produc- 
ing this  eflvct.    The  portion  of  these  absorbed 
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fluids,  which  has  not  been  decomposed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  alimentary  matter,  is 
ejected  by  expiration.  Tlants,  like  animals,  are 
therefore  provided  with  a  kind  of  respiration, 
which  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  consists  of 
two  phenomena,  inspiration  and  expiration. 
This  function  is  very  perceptible  when  we  im- 
merse a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  young  plant,  in  a 
glass  bell  filled  with  water,  and  expose  it  to  tho 
action  of  light.  There  is  then  seen  rising  from 
its  surface  a  great  number  of  small  bubbles, 
which  are  formed  of  a  very  pure  air,  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  oxygen  gas.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  dark  place, 
and  the  leaves  will  expire  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  gasa,  but  no  oxygen.  It  must  hero  bo 
carefully  remarked,  that  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  vegetable  which  are  not  of  a  green  colour, 
such  as  the  roots,  the  bark,  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruits,  when  subjected  to  the  same  experiments, 
always  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  never  oxy- 
gen. Consequently,  the  expiration  of  oxygen 
gas  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  rays  of  light,  but  also  upon  the  green 
colouring  of  the  parts. 

We  know  that  vegetables,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  absorb  a  great  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  they  decompose  in  the  in- 
terior of  their  sul»tance,  and  eject  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  which  was  combined  with 
the  carbon.  Now,  this  phenomenon  is  also  a 
true  expiration. 

When  a  plant  is  dead  or  languishing,  either 
expiration  ceases  entirely,  or  the  expired  fluid 
is  always  nitrogen  gas.  Some  vegetables,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tho  sun's  rays, 
expire  only  azote.  Of  this  kind  are  the  sensi- 
tive plant,  the  holly,  the  roso-laurel,  and  some 
others.  It  seems  difficult  to  point  out  the  true 
cause  of  this  anomaly. 

Excretion.  The  ejected  matters  of  vegetables 
arc  fluids  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  some- 
times capable  of  condensing  and  l>ecoming  solid. 
They  are  of  very  diversified  nature,  being  some- 
times resins,  wax,  or  volatile  oils ;  sometimes 
saccharine  substances,  manna,  fixed  oils  Sec. 
All  these  substances  are  thrown  out  at  the 
surface  by  the  power  of  vegetation.  Thus  the 
fraxinus  ornus,  and  some  other  species  of  ash, 
in  Calabria,  exude  a  thick  saccharine  fluid, 
which,  under  the  action  of  tho  air,  becomes  con- 
crete, and  forms  manna,  pines,  firs,  and,  in 
general,  all  trees  of  the  family  of  conifers;,  furnish 
large  quantities  of  resinous  matter.  Many  plants, 
such  as  the  Cerarylon  andicota,  a  superb  species 
of  palm,  described  by  Humboldt  and  Bnnpland, 
and  the  Myrica  ccrifera  of  North  America,  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  wax,  which  is  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  to  which  these  plants 
are  indigenous. 

What  is  generally  called  pcrccjitibic  perspire- 
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tion  is  an  exudation  of  sap,  too  gross  or  too 
abundant  to  be  dissipated  immediately,  and 
which  hence  acumulates  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf.  It  is  very  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  on  the  leaves  of  the  maple, 
jwplar,  and  lime  tree ;  but  particularly  on  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  it  sometimes 
wholly  covers.  Its  physical  as  well  as  chemical 
qualities  are  very  different  in  different  species  of 
plants,  so  that  it  is  not  always  merely  an  exuda- 
tion of  sap,  but  of  sap  in  a  high  state  of  elabora- 
tion, or  mingled  with  the  peculiar  juices  or 
secretions  of  the  plant.  Sometimes  it  is  a  clear 
and  watery  fluid,  conglomerating  into  large  drops 
such  as  are  said  to  have  been  observed  by  Miller 
of  Chelsea  exuding  from  the  leaves  of  the  plan- 
tain, and  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  hot  and  calm 
weather  exuding  from  the  leaves  of  the  poplar, 
or  willow,  and  trickling  down  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  resemble  a  slight  shower.  This 
was  observed  by  Smith  under  a  grove  of  willows 
in  Italy,  and  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  even  in 
England.  Sometimes  it  is  glutinous,  as  in  the  leaf 
of  the  lime  tree ;  sometimes  waxy,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  the  rosemary ;  saccharine,  as  on  the 
orange  leaf.  On  the  leaves  of  the  ccrtus  cretictu 
is  exuded  a  resin  known  by  the  name  of  lab- 
danum.  The  exudation  from  the  Lombardy 
poplar  has  been  rendered  famous  by  Ovid,  who 
fables  them  as  the  tears  of  Phaeton's  sisters,  who 
were  transformed  into  this  species  of  poplar. 
The  leaves  of  fraxinella  are  also  said  to  be  often 
covered  with  a  sort  of  resinous  substance ;  and 
after  a  hot  day,  if  the  air  is  calm,  the  plant  is 
even  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  resinous  at- 
mosphere, which  may  be  set  on  fire  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  flame  of  a  candle.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  a  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Linnieus.  Sometimes  this  ex- 
udation is  a  redundancy  bo  great  as  to  consti- 
tute a  disease  of  plants ;  of  this  nature  is  the 
honey  dew,  a  sweetish  substance  exuded  by  the 
hop  plant,  beech  tree,  &c. 

Roots,  as  before  remarked,  also  excrete,  by 
their  slender  extremities,  certain  fluids,  which 
are  injurious  or  useful  to  the  plants  that  grow 
in  their  vicinity  ;  and  in  this  manner,  the  lik- 
ings and  antipathies  of  certain  plants  may  be 
accounted  for.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  tliat  the 
creeping  thistle  is  hurtful  to  oats,  crigerm  acre 
to  wheat,  tcaltiosa  arteritis  to  flax,  &c.  Such 
are  the  different  phenomena  which  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  the  sap,  when  it  has  arrived  at 
the  upper  parts  of  plants.  Let  us  now  follow 
it  in  its  retrograde  course  from  the  leaves  to  the 
roots. 

The  detcendinp  Sap.  This  has  l>een  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  physiologists,  several 
of  them  having  long  denied  the  existence  of  a 
descending  sap ;  but  the  perceptible  phenomena 
of  vegetation,  and  the  most  accurate  experi- 


ments, have  demonstrated  that  there  really  in  a 
second  sap,  which  follows  a  course  the  rever* 
of  that  which  we  have  just  examined.  If  a 
strong  ligature  be  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  di- 
cotyledonous tree,  there  forms  above  it  a  cir- 
cular swelling,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
prominent.  This  swelling  could  not  be  formet! 
by  the  sap  which  ascends  from  the  roots  toward 
the  leaves.  Were  this  the  case,  it  ought  to  pre- 
sent itself  beneath  the  ligature,  and  not  above  it: 
but  this  is  not  what  happens.  The  swelling 
therefore,  can  only  depend  upon  the  obstacK 
which  the  juices  encounter  as  they  descend  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plant  to  the  lower,  in 
their  passage  through  the  cortical  layers.  Their 
is,  therefore,  a  descending  sap. 

The  descending  sap,  divested  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  watery  principles,  more  highly  ela- 
borated, and  containing  more  nutritious  princi- 
ples than  the  ascending  sap,  contributes  essen- 
tially to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  As  it 
circulates  in  the  vegetating  part  of  the  stem, 
the  only  part  susceptible  of  growth,  its  u«* 
cannot  be  equivocal. 

Let  us  examine  more  strictly  the  phenomena 
which  result  from  the  application  of  a  circular, 
ligature  to  the  trunk  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree, 
and  we  shall  see  that  not  only  does  a  swelling 
form  above  the  ligature,  but  also  that  the  part 
of  the  trunk  situated  beneath  it  ceaBes  to  grow, 
no  new  circular  layer  being  henceforth  added  t<> 
those  which  previously  existed.  Hence  we  sec. 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  use  of  the  descending 
sap.  It  continually  maintains  and  renews  the 
cambium,  and  contributes  essentially  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  dicotyledonon* 
trees. 

Dut  this  second  sap  is  not  of  the  same  nature 
in  nil  vegetables.  There  are  some  in  which  it 
forms  a  white  and  milky  juice,  as  in  the  euphor- 
bia: In  others,  as  poppies,  it  is  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  fluid ;  and  in  the  firs  it  is  resinous 
But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  physiologists,  the  proper  juices  of 
plants  are  not  the  descending  sap  itself,  but  fluids 
which  are  separated  from  it  by  the  act  of  vegr- 
tation.  The  diversity  of  nature  which  the* 
juices  present,  their  occurring  in  some  vegetable 
only,  and  their  living  contained  in  vessels  appro- 
priated to  themselves  and  existing  in  small 
number,  appear  so  many  proofs  in  favour  of  this 
opinion. 

We  have  now  given  n  successive  account  of 
the  various  phenomena  which  are  connected  with 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  or  contribute  to  effect 
it.  We  have  seen  the  juices  which  have  been 
absorW  by  the  roots  in  the  earth  conveyed  by 
an  inherent  power,  depending  upon  the  life  of 
the  plant,  and  electric  influence,  to  the  highest 
parts  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  stern. 
There,  we  have  seen  them  mingling  with  the 
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iitwhed  fluids,  losing  such  of  their  aqueous  and 
Arrilinn  principles  as  are  useless  for  nutrition, 
«*)>]  thus  acquiring  new  properties  ;  after  which, 
a  retrograde  course,  they  become  the 
of  the  plant. 
We  th  us  see,  that,  although  nutrition  in  plants 
has  a  great  similarity  to  the  some  function  in 
it  yet  differs  essentially  from  the  latter, 
aniinols  introduce  by  their  mouth  the 
different  substances  by  which  they  are  nourished ; 
while  plants  ak<*orb,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
by  the  imbibing  orifices  which  terminate  their 
nwts,  water  impregnated  with  substances  which 
are  either  necessary  or  useful  for  their  nutrition. 

In  animals,  the  substances  that  have  been  in- 
troduced pass  along  a  single  canal,  from  the 
akwth  to  the  place  where  the  substance  which 
U  alone  direcUy  subservient  to  nutrition  (the 
<AyJf,)  is  to  be  separated  from  the  useless  parts, 
la  vegetables  the  same  phenomena  take  place  ; 
the  ahsorlicd  fluids  paw  through  a  certain  course 
Wore  they  arrive  at  the  leaves,  in  which  the 
parts  essential  to  nutrition  are  separated  from 
thafc  which  are  useless.  Both  animals  and  vege- 
table eject  the  substances  which  ore  unfit  for 
torir  nutrition. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
Tt*rtaUes  and  animals  consists  in  the  circum- 
lUaee,  that  the  former  are  essentially  nourished 
bj  uurrank  substances,  such  as  water,  carbon, 
hjdrugen,  &c,  whereas  the  substances  which 
are  subt*rcrnt  to  the  nutrition  of  aniinals  are 
i*nnic,  «od  derived  from  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms. 

The  chyle,  by  which  the  nutrition  of  animals 
a  effected,  mingles  with  the  blood,  which  it 
continually  renews  and  keeps  up  in  due  quantity, 
circulate*  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
«rr«  for  the  development  and  nutrition  of  the 
vrgtas.   The  sap  of  plants,  after  being  exposed 
b  the  leaves  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  which 
changes  its  nature  and  properties,  descends  into 
*U  part»  of  the  vegetable,  carrying  into  them 
the  materials  necessary  for  their  growth,  and 
thus  effecting  the  development  of  all  their 


CHAP.  XII. 


OW  REPRODUCTION,  AND  HISTORY  OP 


The  Organs  of  reproduction,  which  are  also 
called  Organs  of  Fructification,  are  those  by 
which  the  preservation  of  species  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  races  are  effected.  Their  office  js 
at*  lew  important  than  that  of  the  organs  whose 
srocture  and  uses  we  have  already  examined  ; 
**,  if  the  latter  are  necessary  for  the  existence 


of  the  individual,  and  the  development  of  all 
its  ports,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  equally 
necessary  to  enable  the  individual  to  procreate 
others  similar  to  itself,  by  which  its  species  may 
be  renewed  and  perpetuated. 

In  plants,  the  flower,  the  fruit,  and  the  various 
ports  of  which  they  ore  composed,  constitute 
the  organs  of  reproduction. 

Here  we  find  a  great  resemblance  between 
animals  and  vegetables.    Both  are  provided  with 
particular  organs,  which  by  their  mutual  influ- 
ence concur  in  producing  the  most  important 
function  of  their  life.  Generation  is  the  ultimato 
object  for  which  nature  has  created  the  various 
organs  of  vegetables  and  animals.    They  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  similarity  in  respect  to  this 
great  function.    From  the  action  which  the 
male  organ  exercises  upon  the  female  organ, 
fecundation  takes  place,  by  which  the  embryo, 
yet  in  the  rudimentary  state,  receives  and  pre- 
serves the  vivifying  principle  of  life.  Here, 
however,  we  remark  the  modifications  which 
nature  lias  impressed  upon  these  two  great 
classes  of  organized  beings.    Most  animals  arc 
furnished  at  birth  with  the  organs  which  are,  at 
a  future  period,  to  effect  their  reproduction. 
These  organs  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  until 
the  period  when  nature,  imparting  to  them  a 
new  energy,  renders  them  capable  of  performing 
the  offices  for  which  they  were  destined.  Vege- 
tables, on  the  contrary,  are,  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, destitute  of  sexual  organs,  these  not  being 
developed  by  nature  until  the  moment  when 
they  are  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fe- 
cundation.   Another  great  dissimilarity  between 
animals  and  vegetables  is,  that,  in  the  former, 
the  sexual  organs  are  capable  of  performing  the 
same  function  several  times,  and  exist  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  individual  which  bears 
them ;  while  in  vegetables,  which  have  a  soft 
and  delicate  texture,  these  organs  have  only  a 
temporary  existence,  make  their  appearance  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  views  of  nature, 
and  fade  and  disappear  whenever  they  liave  per- 
formed their  office. 

We  admire  the  wisdom  by  which  Nature  has 
regulated  the  distribution  of  sexes  in  organized 
beings.  Vegetables,  which  are  invariably  fixed 
to  the  place  in  which  they  have  sprung  to  life 
and  are  destitute  of  the  locomotive  faculty, 
usually  bear  on  the  same  individual  the  two 
organs  by  the  mutual  action  of  which  fecun- 
dation is  to  be  effected.  Animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  which,  being  possessed  of  will  and  the 
faculty  of  moving,  can  pass  in  any  direction 
from  one  place  to  another,  generally  have  the 
sexes  separated  upon  distinct  individuals.  For 
this  reason,  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  one  indi- 
vidual is  as  common  in  vegetables  as  it  is  rare 
among  animals. 
The  flower  is  essentially  constituted  by  the 
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presence  of  one  of  the  two  sexual  organs,  or  of 
the  two  placed  together  upon  a  common  support, 
with  or  without  external  envelopes  intended  for 
their  protection.  In  its  greatest  degree  of  sim- 
plicity, the  flower  may,  therefore,  consist  of 
only  a  single  sexual  organ,  male  or  female,  that 
is,  of  a  stamen  or  a  pistil.  Thus,  in  the  willows, 
whose  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  male  flowers 
merely  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  stamina, 
attached  to  a  small  scale.  The  female  flowers 
are  formed  of  a  pistil,  which  ia  also  accompanied 
with  a  scale,  but  without  any  other  organs.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  flower  is  as 
simple  as  possible.  It  then  takes  the  name  of 
male  flower,  or  female  flower,  according  to  the 
organs  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  herma- 
phrodite flower,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  in 
which  the  two  sexual  organs,  the  male  organ 
and  the  female  organ,  exist  together. 

But  the  different  flowers  which  we  have  just 
examined  are  not  complete  ;  for  although  the  es- 
sence of  the  flower  consists  in  the  sexual  organs, 
yet,  before  it  can  be  called  perfect,  it  must  pre- 
sent other  organs,  not  indeed  essential  to  it,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  belong  to  it,  and  assist  it  in 
performing  its  functions.  These  organs  are  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  which  give  support  and  pro- 
tection to  the  ports  of  fructification.  The  fact 
of  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  flowers  in  plants 
was  at  an  early  period  so  far  conjectured  by 
botanists  ;  but  its  complete  elucidation  has  only 
been  mado  at  a  very  modern  date.  As  this  is  a 
most  curious  and  important  discovery  in  the 
history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall,  before 
going  into  a  description  of  the  sexual  organs, 
trace  the  progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time. 

It  cannot,  says  Dr  Keith,  now  be  ascertained 
with  whom,  or  at  what  particular  period,  the 
notice  of  vegetable  sexuality  originated ;  but  its 
antiquity  is  unquestionably  great,  as  it  api>ears 
to  have  been  entertained  even  among  the  original 
Greeks,  from  the  antiquity  of  their  mode  of 
cultivating  figs,  and  to  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  speculations  of  some  of  their  earliest 
philosophers.  Empedocles  taught  that  the 
sexes  were  united  in  plants,  a  doctrine  involved 
indeed  in  that  of  Anaxagoras,  by  which  the  de- 
sires and  passions  of  animals  are  attributed  to 
vegetables.  It  was  evidently  a  prevalent  notion 
throughout  Greece,  and  the  nations  to  the  east 
of  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  recog- 
nises it  in  his  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
Babylonian  palm,  which  he  represents  as  being 
cultivated  in  the  country  around  Babylon  in 
the  manner  of  figs;  the  cultivator  taking  the 
flower  of  that  palm  which  the  Greeks  call  the 
male  palm,  and  binding  it  around  the  flowers  of 
the  fruit-bearing  palm,  that  the  fruit  may  not 
fall  immature.  Whether  the  beneficial  effect 
resulting  from  this  practice,  was  produced  by 


the  agency  of  insects  generated  In  the  mal 
plant,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  it  is  not  our  ohj.  <: 
at  present  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  to  have  ,^ 
certained  that  the  notion  of  a  sexual  distinctio 
in  plants  existed,  or  rather  was  a  general  at 
prevalent  idea,  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  that 
about  400  years  before  the  Christian  aero.  Th 
next  authority  is  that  of  Aristotle,  who  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  of  sex  in  plants  .1 
well  as  in  animals,  though  he  admits  that  som 
plants  are  altogether  without  sex ;  and  represent 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  practice  adopted  i 
the  cultivation  of  the  palm,  as  resulting  fn : 
the  action  of  the  dust  of  the  male  flower  quic  k 
ening  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  which  it  is  K>i> 
to  effect  equally  well,  if  it  iB  wafted  to  the  femal 
flower  by  means  of  the  wind.  Theophrastu: 
the  disciple  and  successor  of  Aristotle,  who  pur 
sued  his  l>otanical  investigations  to  a  much  great* 
length  than  his  master,  maintains  also  the  uV 
trine  of  the  sexuality  of  vegetables,  which  In 
illustrates  with  more  of  detail ;  and  exempliti' 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  palm  tree,  but  in  thu 
also  of  the  fig,  and  a  variety  of  others.  TH 
barren  palm  he  calls  the  male,  and  the  fruit 
bearing  palm  the  female,  pointing  out  at  tl 
same  time  the  ground  of  this  distinction,  a 
consisting  in  the  indispensable  necessity  of  tin 
co-operation  of  the  flower  of  the  barren  pain; 
to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  the  fertile  pah" 
the  fruit  of  the  fertile  palm  being  otherwise  *v 
tremely  apt  to  fall  off  before  it  becomes  ri|i 
But  if  the  spathe  of  the  male  plant  contain!  n.' 
the  male  flowers,  is  cut  off  and  shaken  over  tl 
flowers  of  the  female  plant,  the  fruit  does  n»t 
fall,  but  is  preserved  till  it  is  matured ;  in  which 
case,  he  adds,  there  is  a  sort  of  junction  <  I 
the  male  and  female.  But  beyond  the  example 
of  the  date-palm,  and  such  other  plants  as  pro- 
duce barren  or  fertile  flowers  on  distinct  in  li 
viduals,  Theophrastus  does  not  seeni  to  hnv: 
entertained  any  correct  notions  of  vegetable 
uality.  For  although  he  institutes  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  in  other  families  also,  yet  it  is  by  n  1 
means  on  the  same  principle,  but  rather  upon 
that  of  the  habit  or  aspect  of  the  plant,  or  up'1" 
the  quality  of  the  timber  when  felled  ;  the  n^1'  * 
being  represented  as  shorter  and  stouter,  and  ll"' 
female  as  taller  and  more  slender,  as  erroneous'y 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  larch,  which  h 
well  known  to  produce  no  individuals  that  an- 
exclusively  male  or  female ;  as  well  as  in  tlu; 
case  of  the  lime  tree,  of  which  it  is  also  ad«l<  •!, 
that  the  male  plant  is  not  only  barren,  but  des- 
titute even  of  flowers.  And  to  complete  th'1 
mystery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  yet  involve  I. 
the  male  plant  is  in  some  cases  said  to  have  fruit- 
as  well  as  the  female.  From  all  which  it  follow* 
that  the  doctrine  of  vegetable  sexuality  was  but 
very  imperfectly  understood  in  the  time  of  Tbeo- 
phrastuo, 
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After  *  long  blank  in  the  annals  of  botanical 
T^mrch,  the  next  traces  of  inquiry  relative  to 
the  stxuolity  of  vegetables,  are  such  as  occur  in 
the  works  of  Pliny,  Dioacorides,  and  Galen,  who 
also  adopted  the  division  by  which  plants  were 
then  distributed  into  male  and  female,  but  chiefly 
upuo  the  erroneous  principle  of  habit  or  aspect, 
and  without  any  reference  to  a  distinction  ab- 
solutely sexual  ;  the  fertile  plant  being  sometimes 
the  male,  and  the  barren  plant  the 
as  in  the  example  of  male  and  female 
mercury,  in  which  the  true  notion  of  vegetable 
•rxoality  was  altogether  reversed.   Pliny  seems, 
however,  to  admit  the  distinction  of  sex  in  all 
fbata  whatsoever,  and  quotes  the  case  of  the  palm 
tw  as  exhibiting  the  most  striking  example. 
O^tlpinus,  who  follows  next  in  order,  though 
not  till  sfttr  an  interval  of  many  centuries,  enters 
©ore  into  the  detail  of  the  doctrine,  and  speaks 
with  more  confidence  on  the  subject  than  any 
preceding  botanist.   Trees  which  produce  fruit 
f«lv,  he  denominates  females,  and  trees  of  the 
s*me  kind  which  are  barren,  he  calls  males, 
adding  that  the  fruit  is  found  to  be  more  abun- 
dant, and  of  a  better  quality,  when  its  males 
prow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  females,  which 
tf.  St  at  SAVS.  occasioned  by  certain  exhalations 
from  the  males  dispersing  themselves  all  over 
the  female*,  and  by  an  operation  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, disposing  them  to  produce  more  perfect 
wed.  .Still,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  con- 
jecture had  been  yet  formed  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  organs  by  which  the 
wxual  intercourse  is  conducted. 

ZHurianski,  a  native  of  Poland,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  said 
to  hare  made  some  considerable  discoveries  re- 
rsrduxr  the  sexuality  of  vegetables.  But  as  his 
if  he  ever  published  one,  is  not  now  to  be 
met  with,  no  one  seems  able  to  say  what  his 
discoveries  were,  if  rather,  they  are  not  a  trans- 
cript of  the  discoveries  of  Cesalpinus.  At  last, 
r,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
r,  when  the  improved  philosophy  of  Bacon 
bad  begun  to  be  adopted  even  in  Botany,  and  its 
"titration  to  be  directed  by  observation  and 
rtperiment,  rather  than  by  conjecture  ;  the 
J<*trine  of  the  sexes  of  plants  began  also  to  as- 
wmie  a  more  fixed  and  determinate  character, 
•ad  to  exhibit  the  legitimate  evidence  of  being 
founded  on  fact.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
fuvt  discovered  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar  organs 
by  which  the  sexes  are  respectively  characterised; 
t*<  that  these  organs  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
(Jesrription  of  the  flower,  but  that  their  functions 
Kid  been  misunderstood.  Malpighi,  who  des- 
friVs  not  only  the  stamens  and  anthers,  but  also 
tb*  pollen  contained  in  them,  regards  the  former 
•  rxcretory  organs  contributing  to  the  perfection 
t£  the  seed,  and  the  latter  as  the  substance  ex- 
crttd.    The  true  use  of  the  pollen,  therefore, 


not  yet  discovered.  The  merit  of  sugges- 
ting its  true  use  seems  to  be  between  Sir  T. 
Millington,  professor  at  Oxford,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Grew,  who  represents  the  suggestion 
as  originating  with  the  professor,  and  consisting 
in  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  the  stamens 
serve  as  the  male  organs  of  the  vegetable  for  the 
purpose  of  the  generation  of  the  seed,  which 
opinion  he  seems  himself  to  have  previously 
entertained,  or  at  the  least,  to  have  acquiesced 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  suggested.  This  we  may 
regard  as  the  first  glimpse  that  was  ever  caught 
of  the  true  and  proper  use  of  the  stamens ;  and 
the  discovery  may  be  dated  about  the  year  1676. 
But  the  opinion,  if  not  first  suggested,  was  at 
least  first  published  by  Dr  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Plants,  together  with  the  grounds  on  which 
he  had  adopted  it,  and  the  illustrations  which 
its  novelty  demanded,  or  his  researches  had  fur- 
nished ;  so  that  he  does  not  merely  ascribe  a  pe- 
culiar function  to  the  stamens,  but  points  out 
also  the  mode  in  which  he  thinks  that  function 
is  discharged,  and  which  is  represented  to  be  as 
follows.  When  the  summits  of  the  stamens  or 
anthers  surmounting  the  filaments  burst  open 
in  the  process  of  vegetation,  the  inclosed  pollen 
falls  upon  the  pistil  and  impregnates  the  embryo, 
not  by  actually  entering  the  pistil,  but  by  means 
of  a  subtile  and  vivic  effluvium  ;  hence  the  sta- 
mens are  the  male,  and  the  pistils  the  female 
organs  of  vegetable  impregnation.  This  was 
the  very  discovery  that  furnished  the  clue  for 
the  unravelling  of  the  whole  of  the  mystery 
overhanging  the  subject,  because  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  sorts  of  vegetables  whatever; 
whether  producing  the  organs  in  question  in 
separate  flowers,  and  on  separate  plants,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  palm  tree ;  or  in  separate  flowers, 
and  on  the  same  plant,  as  on  the  hazel ;  or  lastly, 
in  the  same  flower,  as  in  the  lily,  which  last  is 
by  far  the  most  general  mode  of  vegetable  sexu- 
ality. The  opinion  of  Grew  was  adopted  also 
by  Ray  at  first  with  some  appearances  of  doubt, 
but  finally  without  any  sort  of  reservation,  as 
being  founded  on  evidence  which  appeared  to 
him  sufficiently  convincing,  and  which  he  was 
even  induced  to  illustrate.  Hitherto  the  doctrine 
of  the  sexuality  of  vegetables  had  l>een  sup- 
ported chiefly  upon  the  ground  of  its  probability, 
as  arising  from  careful  observation,  or  upon  that 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  had  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  actual  ex- 
periment; but  this  confirmation,  which  was  so 
devoutly  to  l>e  wished,  and  without  which  all 
other  arguments  must  have  remained  insufficient, 
was  at  length  also  happily  undertaken.  The 
first  example  of  experiment  recorded  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  Camerarius,  who,  having 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Grew  and  Ray,  though, 
perhaps,  without  regarding  their  arguments  as 
the  best  that  could  be  adduced,  conceived  that 
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the  subject  might  be  still  farther  illustrated  by 
means  of  depriving  the  plant  of  its  male  flowers 
altogether,  or  of  removing  the  individuals  of 
different  sexes  to  a  distance  from  one  another. 
Accordingly,  having  selected  some  plants,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  stamens  or  male  organs, 
or  separated  the  male  flowers  entirely  from  the 
female,  he  found  that  the  fruit  did  not  now  ripen; 
the  inference  from  which  was,  that  the  genera- 
tion of  plants  is  analogous  to  that  of  animals, 
and  that  the  stamens  of  the  flowers  of  the 
former  correspond  to  the  sexual  organs  of  the 
males  of  the  latter. 

But  though  the  fact  of  the  sexuality  of  vege- 
tables seemed  thus  unequivocally  ascertained, 
the  peculiar  mode  of  their  fecundation  was  still 
left  undetermined.  Some  conjectures  had  been 
offered  with  respect  to  it  by  Cesalpinua  and 
Grew,  the  former  regarding  it  as  being  effected 
by  means  of  an  exhalation  from  the  male  flower, 
and  the  latter  by  means  of  an  efll avium  from 
the  pollen ;  but  Moreland,  who  published  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1703,  in  which,  indeed,  he  adopts  the  opinions 
of  Grew  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
stamens,  contends  however,  that  the  pollen  is  a 
congeries  of  seminal  plants,  one  of  which,  at 
least  must  be  conveyed  through  the  style  into 
the  ovary,  before  it  can  become  prolific.  This 
conjecture  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  theory 
of  Leuwenhoeck  on  animal  generation,  which 
was  then  popular;  but  it  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  experiments.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  alive  the  discussion  of 
the  subjects.  For  Geoffrey,  in  his  memoir  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  171 1, 
on  the  structure  and  use  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  flowers,  endeavours,  as  it  appears,  to  re- 
concile the  discordant  theories  of  Grew  and 
Moreland,  and  maintains  that  the  germ  is  never 
visible  in  the  seed  till  the  anthers  have  shed  their 
pollen,  adding,  that  if  the  stamens  are  cut  off 
before  the  anthers  burst,  the  seeds  remain  barren. 
In  this  we  have  a  step  in  advance  beyond  the 
point  that  had  been  gained  by  means  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Camerarius,  which  relate  only  to 
monoecious  and  dioecious  plants,  in  which  the 
proof  is  less  difficult  than  in  hermaphrodites,  to 
which  Geoffrey's  experiments  apply.  From  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  thus  excited,  new 
discoveries  could  not  but  be  expected  to  follow ; 
for  although  the  doctrine  was  discountenanced 
and  rejected  by  some  of  the  leading  botanists  of 
the  time,  and  even  by  the  illustrious  Tournefort, 
yet  it  was  too  well  established  in  fact  to  be  over- 
thrown by  any  argument,  or  any  authority. 
Accordingly,  its  evidence  was  becoming  every 
day  more  irresistible,  and  its  advocates  more 
confident.  Vaillant  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
structure  of  flowers,  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
Koyal  Garden  at  Paris,  in  1717,  supports  the 


doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  vegetables  by  new  ac- 
cessions of  experiments,  and  throws  additional 
light  both  on  the  structure  of  the  pollen  and 
manner  of  its  expulsion,  which  he  represent", 
however,  In  terms  too  glowing  for  the  style  of 
sober  narrative,  but  by  which  he  appear*,  accord- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  author, 
to  have  been  the  first  eye  witness  of  that  secret 
operation  of  nature,  "  the  lores  of  the  plants." 

Butthedoctrineof  the  sexes  of  vegetables  which 
was  thus  daily  acquiring  new  accessions  of  proof, 
was  destined  to  receive  its  last  degree  of  eluci- 
dation from  the  pen  of  Linnaeus.  This  great 
and  illustrious  botanist,  reviewing  with  his  usual 
sagacity  the  evidence  on  which  the  doctrine 
rested ;  and  perceiving  that  it  was  supported  by 
a  multiplicity  of  the  most  incontrovertible  fact", 
resolved  to  devote  his  labours  peculiarly  to  the 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  to  prosecute 
his  inquiries  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  which  great  and  arduous 
enterprise  he  not  only  undertook,  but  accom- 
plished with  a  success  equal  to  the  unexampled 
industry  with  which  he  pursued  it.  So  that,  by 
collecting  into  one  body  all  the  evidence  of  former 
discovery  or  experiment,  and  by  adding  much 
that  was  original  of  his  own,  he  found  hinaseU 
at  length  authorised  to  draw  the  important  con- 
clusion,—that  no  seed  is  perfected  without  the 
previous  agency  of  the  pollen,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  sexes  of  plants  is  consequently  founded 
on  fact.  It  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting 
here,  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  and 
deductions  which  led  to  this  important  con- 
clusion. 

In  all  plants  hitherto  discovered,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  fruit  is  uniformly  preceded  by 
the  blossom,  and  that  without  blossom  there 
is  no  fruit.  This  is  a  remark  that  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  made  even  by  the  most  inattentive  ob- 
server, at  least  with  regard  to  such  plants  as 
come  within  the  sphere  of  his  notice,  as  every 
school  boy  knows,  that  unless  the  cherry  tree 
blossoms  in  spring,  he  will  gather  no  fruit  from 
it  in  summer.  This  proves  that  the  organs  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  the  fruit  exiat  in 
the  flower,  and  is  one  step  at  least  towards  the 
general  conclusion.  But  to  this  rule  there  exW' 
a  seeming  exception,  in  the  case  of  the  ineadu* 
saffron,  which  produces  its  fruit  in  the  spring, 
and  its  flower  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  fanner 
has  the  appearance  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
latter.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  fruit  whieh 
ripens  in  the  spring  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
flower  of  the  preceding  autumn ;  for  if  the  flower 
is  cut  off  in  autumn  before  its  expansion,  no 
fruit  will  be  produced  in  the  succeeding  spring 
and  yet,  if  the  fruit  is  cut  off  at  any  time  durin;' 
spring,  the  blossom,  nevertheless,  succeeds  »" 
autumn.  There  exists  also  another  seemjnc 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  pine  apple,  in  whieh 
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ti-  part  that  is  commonly  called  the  fruit  is 
tinned  before  the  flower  expands.  But  when 
u  u  recollected  that  this  alleged  fruit  is  merely 

*  fleshy  receptacle,  and  that  the  seed,  the  only 
eueaual  part  of  the  fruit,  is  not  developed  till 
4&er  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  the  seeming 
exception  vanishes.  The  fruit-bearing  individ- 
ual* of  sach  species  as  have  their  barren  and 
ferule  flowers  on  distinct  plants,  do  not  perfect 
ihrtr  fruit,  except  where  individuals  of  both 
*4U  are  sustained  in  the  vicinity  of  one  another. 
This  observation  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  their  manner  of 
enki  rating  the  palm  and  fig  tree,  but  also  by  the 
tAhti..nttl  observations  of  the  moderns.  Father 
lata,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  had  undertaken 

*  voyage  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  about  the 
rar  17-45,  says,  that  when  he  was  in  the  island 

Martinique,  there  was  theu  growing  near  the 
monastery  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  a 
female  date  tree  which  bore  fruit  though  single, 
there  being  no  other  tree  of  the  same  species 
triUiia  two  leagues  of  it ;  but  he  adds,  that  the 
ooaesof  the  dates  it  produced  did  not  germinate. 
It  ■  plain  therefore,  that  the  fruit  was  not  per- 
fect, though  it  might  have  been  apparently  com- 
firt*.  A  female  plant  of  the  cycas  revoluta,  in 
th«  ywaon  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  pro- 
duced also  fruit  though  single;  but  the  drupi, 
which  wa*  externally  and  apparently  complete, 
wasfwmd,  when  dissected  by  Sir  J.  Smith,  to 
be  utfernafly  very  defective  ;  for,  in  place  of  the 
tmbtro,  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole, 
afl  that  could  be  discovered  was  only  a  minute 
aritj,  which  defect  Sir  J.  Smith  rightly  attri- 
bute* to  the  want  of  the  vicinity  of  a  plant  fur- 
nished with  male  flowers,  which,  he  adds,  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  found  nearer  than  Japan.  The 
fruit  then  is  perfected  by  means  of  some  sub- 
u->ee§  conveyed  from  the  barren  to  the  fertile 
&>ver,snd  capable,  as  it  appears,  of  being  trans- 
anted  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere, 
i/  the  respective  plants  are  situated  in  the  vicinity 
«f  each  other.    But  in  the  case  of  the  fig  tree, 
nriaity  is  not  even  enough,  the  structure  of  the 
fait  being  such  as  to  require  a  peculiar 
node  of  transmission ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  fig  is 
sat,  as  in  most  other  cases,  a  pericarp  enveloping 
the  Med,  but  a  common  calyx  or  receptacle,  en- 
cfcjsing  the  flowers ;  this  may  be  readily  seen  by 
neans  of  catting  a  fig  in  two,  in  the  direction 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit,  in  the  centre 
-.f  vhich  there  will  be  found  a  cavity  lined  with 

*  multitude  of  flowers,  the  male  and  female 
bloswms  being  generally  in  different  figs,  and  in 
(tutinct  plants;  the  medium  of  communication 
l«tween  them  being  only  a  small  aperture  at  the 
sunmit  of  the  receptacle.  Hence,  the  access  of 
'j*  substance  necessary  to  impregnation,  is  ren- 
^rtd  impracticable  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
trutsniarion.    But  nature  is  not  without  a  re- 


source, even  in  this  difficulty.  For  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  the  islands  belonging  to  them, 
the  native  country  of  figs,  a  species  of  insect  of 
the  genus  Cy nips,  which  is  continually  fluttering 
about  from  fig  to  fig,  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing its  eggs  in  the  cavity,  carries  the  substance 
necessary  to  impregnation  from  the  male  to  the 
female  flower.  But  the  substance  which  it 
carries  is  the  pollen  of  the  anthers,  with  which 
it  becomes  covered  all  over  in  rummaging  through 
a  variety  of  receptacles,  till  it  finds  one  to  please 
it.  The  pollen  then  is  the  substance  by  which 
the  impregnation  of  the  female  flower  is  effected, 
and  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  growth, 
and  economy  of  flowering,  tends  to  corroborate 
the  fact.  In  Italy  and  the  Levant,  where  the 
fig  is  much  cultivated,  the  cultivator  insures  or 
facilitates  the  agency  of  the  insect,  by  present- 
ing it  to  the  fig  at  the  time  proper  for  impreg- 
nation, and  the  service  he  thus  performs  is  called 
caprification.  If  the  stamens  or  pistils  of  flowers, 
are  destroyed  by  cultivation,  or  injured  by  rain 
or  frost,  or  by  the  operation  of  any  other  natural 
cause,  the  process  of  impregnation  is  interrupted 
or  prevented,  and  the  fruit  deteriorated  or  di- 
minished in  quantity  or  quality.  Sometimes 
they  are  wholly  obliterated  by  means  of  culti- 
vation, as  in  the  case  of  double  flowers,  in  which 
the  stamens  degenerate  into  petals,  and  the  pistil 
not  unfrequently  into  a  leaf ;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  well  known  that  no  flower  produces  perfect 
seed.  Sometimes  they  are  injured  by  accidents 
arising  from  weather,  and  even  in  such  vegetables 
as  are  the  most  serviceable  for  the  food  of  man, 
particularly  in  crops  of  grain  ;  but  some  sorts  of 
grains  are  much  more  liable  to  be  injured  by 
such  accidents  than  others.  Crops  of  rye,  for 
instance,  are  much  more  liable  to  be  injured  by 
heavy  and  continued  rains  than  crops  of  barley, 
because  the  anthers  are  better  sheltered  by  the 
husks  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  But  shrubs 
and  trees  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
plants  now  mentioned.  It  was  observed  by  Lin- 
tueus,  that  the  juniper  produces  few  or  no  berries 
in  Sweden  if  the  flowering  season  is  wet,  and 
that  the  cherry  tree  is  much  more  liable  to  come 
short  of  its  annual  crop  than  the  pear  tree,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  the  blossoms  are  unfolded, 
and  the  stamens  and  pistils  matured  all  about 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  whole  of  them  might 
be  blasted  by  the  dews  or  frosts  of  a  Bingle 
night.  Whereas,  in  the  former  the  blossoms  are 
unfolded,  and  the  stamens  and  pistils  matured 
by  gradual  and  successive  steps,  so  that  if  part 
of  them  should  happen  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  frosty  morning,  the  rest  may 
escape.  But  the  fruit  is  equally  blasted  whether 
the  injury  is  done  to  the  stamens  or  to  the  pistils, 
the  stamens  being  the  organs  in  which  the  impreg- 
nating substance  is  contained,  and  the  pistil, 
being  the  channel  through  which  it  is  conveyed 
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to  the  ovary.  Hence,  we  may  account  for  the 
peculiar  care  with  which  these  organs  have  been 
guarded  hy  the  hand  of  nature  from  external 
injury;  sometimes  this  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  nodding  or  pendant  flower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  crown  imperial,  and  the  cowslip,  in  which 
the  intention  of  nature  is  the  more  evident  in 
that  the  flower  stalk  after  the  time  of  flowering 
becomes  gradually  erect,  even  though  loaded 
with  fruit ;  sometimes  it  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  capacity  inherent  in  the  petals,  of  folding 
themselves  together  in  the  night,  and  opening 
themselves  out  again  in  the  morning,as  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  Papileonaceou*  and  compound 
flowers,  particularly  the  pea  and  dandelion. 
But  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  capacity  is 
that  of  the  white  water  lily,  which  closing  its 
petals  as  the  sun  begins  to  get  low,  and  shrink- 
ing into  itself,  reposes  its  lovely  blossom  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  till  the  morning,  when  it 
again  raises  its  head,  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
several  inches,  and  presents  its  expanded  petals 
to  the  noon -day  sun.  A  phenomenon  still  more 
singular  is  related  by  Theophrastus,  as  occurring 
in  what  he  calls  the  lotus,  perhaps  the  nymphea 
lotus  of  Liniucus,  of  which  he  says,  though  only 
on  report,  that  in  the  Euphrates  the  flower  keeps 
sinking  till  midnight,  when  it  again  begins  to 
ascend,  but  more  rapidly  as  day  advances,  ele- 
vating itself  to  the  surface  about  sunrise,  and 
afterwards  expanding  and  rearing  its  head  high 
above  the  water.  Some  flowers  are  so  very  sus- 
ceptible to  changes  of  atmosphere,  as  to  shut  up 
their  petals  even  upon  the  approach  of  rain. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this 
sort  is  that  of  the  anagallis  arroww,  or  poor 
man's  weather  glass,  which  appellation  it  seems 
to  have  obtained  from  its  peculiar  susceptibility, 
always  shutting  up  its  blossoms  even  upon  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  approaching  rain,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  sudden  thunder  storm,  when 
it  happens  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  But  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  says  he  has  reason  to  think  that 
its  susceptibility  is  apt  to  be  impaired,  and  some- 
times totally  destroyed,  by  long  continued  wet ; 
and  Linnteus  remarks,  that  flowers  in  general 
lose  this  susceptibility  when  the  anthers  have 
discharged  their  pollen.  The  pollen  is  generally 
discharged  from  the  anther  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  its  dispersion,  at  least  to  any  pistil 
that  is  near  it,  and  at  such  a  time  as  pistils  of 
the  same  species  are  best  fitted  to  receive  it. 
When  the  anther  has  given  indications  of  ma- 
turity by  the  distended  appearance  of  its  cells, 
the  valves  of  which  the  cells  consist  become 
daily  more  and  more  indurated,  till  at  last  they 
fly  open  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  discharge  the 
contained  pollen  as  if  by  the  force  of  an  elastic 
spring.  The  cypress  tree  affords  a  good  example 
of  this,  when  the  pollen  is  thrown  out  with  such 
force,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  resemble  a 


little  cloud  of  smoke ;  but  the  same  circum- 
stances may  l»e  observed  in  the  discharge  of  tin1 
pollen  from  the  male  catkins  of  the  birch  ami 
willow,  particularly  if  they  are  suddenly  shaken, 
or  agitated  by  the  wind,  in  which  case  a  portion 
of  the  pollen  can  scarcely  fail  to  alight  upon  tlu> 
pistil-bearing  and  contiguous  flowers,  or  to  to- 
wafted  to  them  if  even  at  some  distance.  But 
at  tho  season  of  the  discharge  of  the  maturr 
pollen,  the  pistil  is  also  peculiarly  adapted  t" 
receive  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  state  of  tho 
stigma.  Sometimes  this  adaptation  consists  i» 
the  stigmas  then  assuming  a  peculiar  form  or 
shape,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  pansy  and  th< 
pratiofa  marlyttia,  both  of  which  are  furnistoi 
with  what  botanists  call  a  gaping  stigma,  opening 
as  if  to  receive  the  pollen,  yet  not  in  the  e*rl\ 
stage  of  its  growth,  nor  during  its  decline,  ton 
in  the  intermediate  stage  only  when  the  pollen 
is  ripe.  But  the  adaptation  generally  consi*f> 
in  the  stigmas  being  then  moistened  with  «i 
exuding  and  viscous  fluid,  except  in  the  case 
a  hispid  stigma,  in  which  no  such  exudation  i 
discoverable,  as  is  peculiarly  well  exemplified  ir 
the  case  of  the  amarillis  fomosissima.  ThN 
beautiful  flower,  which  when  fully  expanded  t- 
pendulous,  exhibits  the  curious  phenomenon  oi 
the  exuding  of  a  fino  and  limpid  fluid  from  th" 
surface  of  tho  stigma  every  morning,  which 
augments  as  the  day  advances,  and  forms  about 
noon  a  drop  so  large  that  one  would  think  it  in 
danger  of  falling  to  the  ground.  It  is  re-absorb*), 
however,  by  the  style  about  three  or  four  o'cloc K 
in  the  afternoon,  and  again  protruded  about  f*n 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  This  liiu]'i  I 
drop,  which  is  thus  regularly  exuded  andabsorbe'. 
is  intended,  no  doubt,  in  the  economy  of  th 
flower,  to  facilitate  the  process  of  impregnation, 
by  catching  a  portion  of  the  pollen  as  it  is  di< 
charged  from  the  anther,  and  conducting  it  t  > 
the  ovary.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  pollen 
reaches  it,  and  is  detained  by  it,  as  a  number  oi 
drenched  and  disfigured  particles  may  generally 
be  seen  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  stigw 
after  the  drop  has  been  absorbed.  Perhaps  '* 
may  even  have  some  effect  in  forwarding  th 
explosion  of  the  pollen,  which  is  known  to  to- 
also  strongly  affected  by  moisture.  As  tb 
stamens  and  pistils  grow  and  come  to  maturity 
together,  so  they  also  decay  together ;  the  stamen- 
shrinking  and  withering  immediately  after  tlv 
anthers  have  discharged  their  pollen,  and  th 
stigma  withering  also  and  falling  off  muchabou: 
the  same  time,  even  when  the  style  remains  an 
appendage  to  tho  fruit. 

The  relative  proportion,  situation,  and  mutual 
sympathies  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  are  *uc!> 
as  seem  expressly  calculated  to  facilitate  t'n 
process  of  impregnation.  In  pendulous  flower" 
the  pistil  is  generally  longest,  as  in  the  case  o. 
the  lily  ;  but  in  upright  flowers  the  stamens  arc 
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,  as  in  the  ranunculus.  In 
*  Triple  tind  h>  -nnaphroditc  Mowers,  tlu1  situation 
of  the*  pistil  is  invariably  central  with  regard  to 
thai  of  the  stamens,  as  may  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing any  kind  of  flower.    In  plants  of  the  class 
the  barren  blossoms  stand  generally 
the  fertile  blossoms,  even  when  situated 
on  the  same  footstalk,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
«i*  of  the  carex  and  arum.    And  in  plants  that 
hare  their  barren  and  fertile  flowers  on  distinct 
individuals,  the  blossom  is  generally  protruded 
Wore  the  leaves  expand.    But  a  very  little  re- 
flection will  serve  to  show  that  all  the  above  ar- 
rmsvments  are  institutions  of  nature,  by  which 
the  pollen,  when  it  explodes  from  its  envelopes, 
shall  possess  the  best  possible  chance  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  pistil  or  stigma.  And 
whtn  such  means  are  wanting,  nature  displays 
a  variety  of  other  contrivances  to  effect  the  same 
<nd.   The  style  of  the  ploriosa  superba  is  bent 
the  stamens  at  a  right  angle,  even  from 
very  base,  and  for  no  other  conceivable  pur- 
*  bat  that  of  throwing  itself  in  the  way  of 
when  discharged.   The  stamens  of 
bend  down  to  the  pistil  one  or 
two  at  a  time;  if  two,  those  then  are  opposite 
-auh   thrr,  and  discharge  their  pollen  directly 
orrr  the  stigma,  returning  afterwards  to  their 
giving  place  to  one  or  two 
lively,  which  also  retire  in  their 
turn*  till  .*.'!••.'■  them  have  discharged  their  pollen. 
Similar  effects  have  been  observed  in  the  flowers 
of  ii  rue  and  others.     But  the  most 

anrnlar  example  of  this  kind  is  t  hat  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  stamens  of  the  flower  of  the 
t«-:-rr.  I -u~Ii  ;  the  stamens,  which  are  six  in 
aumher,  lie  sheltered  under  the  concave  lips  of 
the  petals,  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed;  but  if  any  extraneous  body,  whether 
by  arci.jrnt  <<r  daajgn,  is  made  to  touch  a  stamen 
at  the  base  of  the  filament,  it  immediately  col- 
lapses with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  bends  inward  till 
the  anther  strikes  against  the  summit  of  the 
pistil,  discharging  its  pollen  if  ripe,  and  again 
ti:nnz.  This  curious  and  singular  fact  seems 
to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 
The  experiment  may  easily  be  tried  by  applying 


to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  stamen,  when 
it  wifl  immediately  spring  forward  till  it  strikes 
the  pi-til  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
the  «me  effect  is  produced  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  by  means  of  the  feet  or  trunks  of 
insects  rummaging  the  flower  in  quest  of  honey. 
The  economy  of  many  of  the  aquatic  plants, 
"i:.-  aL*o  expressly  intended  to  facilitate  the 
:*■•>»-  of  impregnation.  Many  plants  of  this 
class  that  vegetate,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  often  at  a  considerable 
<i<rpth,  gradually  begin  to  elevate  their  stems,  as 
the  season  of  flowering  advances,  when  they  at 


last  rear  their  heads  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  present  their  opening  blossoms  to  the 
sun  till  the  petals  have  begun  to  fade,  when 
they  again  gradually  sink  down  to  the  bottom 
to  ripen  and  to  scatter  their  seeds.  This  very 
peculiar  economy  is  seen  in  the  case  of  rupia 
tnaritima,  and  several  species  of  pola  mogeUmy 
which  are  common  in  our  ponds  and  ditches ; 
from  which  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  flowers 
rise  thus  to  the  surface  merely  to  give  the  pollen 
an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  stigma  uninjured. 
But  t  he  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind, 
is  that  of  the  valisneria  spiralis,  a  plant  that 
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grows  in  the  ditches  of  Italy.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  class  ZHaecia  producing  its  fertile  flowers 
on  the  extremity  of  a  long  and  slender  stalk, 
twisted  spirally  like  a  cork  screw,  which  uncoil- 
ing of  its  own  accord  about  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  blossom,  elevates  the  flowers  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  leaves  them  to  ex- 
pand in  the  open  air.  The  Iwirren  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  numbers  upon  short  upright 
stalks  issuing  from  a  different  root,  from  which 
they  detach  themselves  about  the  time  of  the 
expansion  of  the  female  blossoms,  mounting  up 
like  little  air  bubbles,  and  suddenly  expanding 
when  they  reach  the  surface,  where  they  float 
about  in  great  numbers  among  the  female  blos- 
soms, and  often  cling  to  them  in  clusters  so  as 
to  cover  them  entirely ;  thus  bringing  the  stamens 
and  pistils  into  immediate  contact,  and  giving 
the  anthers  an  opportunity  of  discharging  their 
pollen  immediately  over  the  stigma.  When 
this  operation  has  been  performed,  the  now  un- 
coiled stalk  of  the  female  plant  begins  again  to 
resume  its  original  spiral  form,  and  gradually 
sinks  down  as  it  gradually  rose,  to  ripen  its  fruit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  sexuality  of  vege- 
tables, arising  from  the  observation  of  the  na- 
tural phenomena  exhibited  in  the  economy  of 
flowers;  we  shall  now  enumerate  those  proofs 
deduced  from  experiment.    If  the  anthers  of  an 
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hermaphrodite  flower,  or  the  stamen  bearing 
flowers  of  a  momreious  plant  are  cut  off  before 
they  shed  their  pollen,  and  euro  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  the  pollen  of  any  other  plant 
of  the  some  species,  the  fruit  will  prove  abor- 
tive. From  a  flower  of  the  ml  horned  poppy 
(ckelideuum  cornieut<ifum)  which  was  detached 
from  all  other  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
Linnvus  removed  all  the  anthem  upon  the  first 
opening  of  the  blossom,  and  stripped  off  at  the 
same  time  all  the  rest  of  the  flowers ;  but  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  that  the  flower 
produced  no  seed.  A  gardener  who  cultivated 
melons  and  cucumbers,  but  who  wan  no  botanist, 
thinking  that  the  stamcnifcrous  flowers  of  the 
plant  exhausted  the  nourishment  due  to  the 
other  flowers,  without  being  of  any  utility  in 
themselves,  fancied  that  his  plants  would  be 
rendered  more  vigorous,  his  fruit  of  superior 
flavour,  and  his  profits  consequently  increased, 
by  means  of  tearing  them  off  altogether.  But 
like  the  boy  who  cut  open  his  goose  thut  laid 
golden  eggs,  in  the  hope  of  getting  rich  all  at 
once,  he  soon  found  cause  to  repent  of  his  rash 
experiment,  for  the  consequence  was  that  his 
plants  produced  no  fruit.  If,  after  the  anthers 
have  been  removed,  the  pollen  of  another  plant 
of  the  same  species  be  shaken  over  the  pistil, 
then  the  fmit  will  ripen  as  usual.  Linnams 
proved  this  by  first  treating  a  flower  of  the 
chefidonum  corniculatum,  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
periment, and  then  sprinkling  over  the  pistil 
pollen  brought  from  another  plant  of  the  same 
species;  when  the  flower  produced  perfect  seeds. 
Upon  this  principle,  gardeners  now  assist  the 
impregnation,  or  what  they  call  the  setting  of 
the  fruit,  at  least  in  the  case  of  their  melons  and 
cucumbers,  by  means  of  sprinkling  the  pollen 
of  the  male  flowers  over  the  pistils  of  the  females. 
But  if  a  plant  has  more  than  one  pistil,  and  vou 
apply  the  pollen  only  to  that  one,  then  that 
one  only  will  ripen  seed. 

If  the  stigma  of  the  pistil  is  cut  off  before  the 
discharge  of  the  pollen,  no  fecundation  ensues, 
and  the  fruit  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  If,  again,  the  stigma  of  a  flower  that 
has  been  stripped  of  its  stamens  before  the  burst- 
ing of  the  anthers  is  sprinkled  with  the  pollen 
of  a  plant  of  a  different  species,  then  the  seeds 
will  nut  only  ripen  and  produce  perfect  plants 
when  sown,  but  these  plants  will  partake  of  the 
qualities  both  of  the  fecundating  and  fecundated 
species.  The  pollen  of  the  tragopogon  praterm*, 
whose  petals  are  yellow,  when  sprinkled  on  the 
stigmas  of  the  flower  of  the  tragopogon  purjwretu, 
whose  petals  are  purple,  yielded  seeds  that  pro- 
duced plants  with  both  purple  and  yellow 
flowers.  Hence  botanists  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  what  are  called  spurious  plants,  attribut- 
ing them  to  the  accidental  mixture  or  access  of 
the  pollen  of  a  different  species.   Thus,  veronica 


spuria  is  thought  to  have  sprung  from  veronitii 
maritimo,  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  verUita 
ojfirinalisy  agreeing  in  its  fructification  with  the 
former,  and  in  its  leaves  with  the  latter.  S> 
also  dr/pkinum  hybridum  is  thought  to  haw 
sprung  from  delphintun  elatum  and  acmitmr 
napelltUy  by  its  combining  together  the  featun- 
of  both.  But'this  spurious  impregnation  swuin 
to  be  confined  witliin  very  narrow  limits,  aiJ 
takes  place  only  among  plants  that  are  near!; 
related  by  natural  affinity. 

If  a  male  plant  is  placed  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  a  female  plant  which  from  its  haviu;' 
been  formerly  insulated,  had  produced  no  per- 
fect seed,  or  if  the  pollen  of  a  male  plant  of  tlh 
same  species  is  conveyed  to  it  from  a  distant, 
and  sprinkled  over  the  stigma,  it  will  now  pro- 
duce perfect  seed.  A  plaut  of  the  datisca  mxi- 
binay  which  came  up  in  the  garden  of  Linnru? 
from  seed  about  the  year  1750,  and  which  pro- 
duced afterwards  many  flowers,  yielded,  however, 
no  perfect  seed,  as  the  flowers  hapj>ened  to  \» 
all  females.    At  last,  however,  in  1757,  a  pare*  i 
of  seed  was  procured,  from  which  a  few  male 
plants  were  obtained,  that  flowered  in  the  follow 
ing  year.  They  were  removed  to  a  distance  from 
the  females,  and  when  their  flowers  were  rea»l\ 
to  diseliarge  the  pollen,  it  was  collected  l.v 
means  of  shaking  the  pannicle  with  the  finp  r 
over  a  piece  of  paper,  till  it  was  covered  with  » 
fine  yellow  powder.    The  pollen  thus  obtained, 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  female  plants 
which  wore  growing  in  another  part  of  tin 
garden,  and  sprinkled  over  them,  in  consequent 
of  which  they  now  produced  perfect  seeds.  B«' 
the  best  example  of  this  kind  yet  exhibited  i- 
that  of  the  famous  experiment  of  Linneus  up"" 
the  Berlin  and  Leipsic  palms.  About  the  perW 
of  the  foregoing  experiment,  or  rather  s  fr* 
years  prior  to  it,  there  grew  at  Berlin  on  indi- 
vidual female  palm  tree  which  liad  never  per- 
fected any  fruit,  so  as  that  no  seeds  would 
germinate,  while  there  grew  at  the  same  time, 
at  Leipsic,  a  male  plant  of  the  same  specie*. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  Linnsms,  that  the  impn*!-" 
nation  of  the  female  flowers  of  the  former 
still  practicable,  even  by  means  of  the  pollen 
that  might  be  procured,  and  carried  from  tin 
male  flowers  of  tho  latter.     Accordingly,  " 
flowering  branch  of  the  male  plant  was  dispatch 
by  post  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of 
twenty  German  miles,  and  shook  or  supendf  1 
over  the  flowers  of  the  female  plant.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  fruit  was  ripened,  and  the 
embryo  perfected,  and  young  plants  raised  from 
the  seeds.    Again,  if  the  mole  plant  be  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  female  plant  to  which 
it  hod  given  fecundity,  the  fruit  of  the  female 
plant  is  again  produced  imperfect  as  before. 
About  the  year  1755,  there  grew  in  the  garden 
of  M.  de  la  Serre,  at  Paris,  a  female  pistaclu-j 
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tie*,  which  blufflomed  every  summer,  but  with- 
out producing  any  fruit  capable  of  germinating; 

*  this  gp ntleman  had  frequently  sown  the  seeds 
it  yielded,  in  the  hope  of  raising  more  plants, 
bet  without  success.   At  lost,  however,  he  was 
tdri^d  by  Jusseiu  and  Du  Hamel  to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  male  plant  and  place  this  near  it. 
Acrurdingly  a  male  plant  was  procured,  in  the 
Whwinjc  year,  full  of  flowers,  and  placed  near 
lie  female,  the  result  being,  as  in  other  cases  of 
t  titular  kind,  that  the  seed  now  produced  was 
apahlt  of  germinating  when  sown.    But  when 
lb*  bale  plant  was  afterwards  removed,  the 
fruit    the  female  plant  was  found  to  be  again 
■■•■afttble  of  germinating.    In  the  month  of 
April,  1752,  Linmeus  sowed  a  few  grains  of 
brxp  seed  in  two  different  pots,  in  both  of 
•fcitb  it  came  up  very  well.    In  the  one  pot  he 
tft  the  male  and  female  plants  together,  which 
k«md  and  produced  fruit  that  was  ripe  in 
Mj ;  from  the  other  pot  he  removed  all  the 
nule  plants  as  soon  aa  they  could  be  distinguished 
frwo  Uw  females,  which  grew  indeed  very  well, 
»d  presented  their  long  pistils  in  great  abund- 
ttrc,  a*  if  in  expectation  of  their  mates.  But 
*hen  the  calyxes  were  afterwards  inspected 
•tart  the  time  that  the  pistils  began  to  decay 
towsh  Bt,  though  they  were  large  indeed, 
wa  lowriutt,  yet  the  seed  buds  were  brown, 
o*ipfv«fd,iad  membranaceous,  without  exhib- 
it any  appearance  of  cotyledons  or  pulp. 

were  in  like  manner 
Iqi  jawing  b  a  window  in  Linnsus's  house, 
ivjtg  the  summer  months,  the  male  and  female 
f«*rti  bring  in  separate  pots.  The  female 
ptoto  abounded  with  flowers,  not  one  of  which 

abortive;  the  pot  containing  the  mole 
jkats  wu  after  some  time  removed  to  a  different 
ru|4>w  in  the  same  apartment,  and  still  the 
■kwers  that  were  protruded  nnder  such  circum- 

were  found  to  be  fruitful.  The  pot  con- 
taining the  male  plant  was  at  last  removed  into 

*  •hffimnt  apartment,  and  the  female  plants  left 

after  being  stripped  of  all  the  flowers  al- 
""ty  expanded.  They  continued  to  produce 
flowers  every  day,  from  the  axils  of  every 
but  they  proved  to  be  all  abortive.  For 
tf"  muaining  on  the  plant  for  the  space  of 
,l^t«r  ten  days,  till  the  foot  stalks  began  to 
Xra  nllow,  they  all  fell  barren  to  the  ground. 

»•»  the  amount  of  the  great  body  of  facts, 
t^&itv  both  from  observation  and  experiment, 
'*  *hich  Ijnncus  has  established  the  doctrine 
r,«  uk  sexes  of  vegetables,  and  on  which  the  im- 
(■ftant  and  irresistible  conclusion  depends,  that 

*  «ri  U  perfected  without  tlie  previous  agency 
f  the  pollen. 

To  com  pit- te  this  subject  wo  must,  however, 
^o^e  to  the  objections  which  were  raised  to 
■I*  theory  wf  the  sexuality  of  vegetables  alnjut 
time  when  this  theory  was  not  yet  com- 


pletely established  by  the  foregoing  accumula- 
tion of  facts. 

Camerarius,  who  liad  inferred  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  from  tho  result  of  actual  experi- 
ment, which  he  was  indeed  the  first  to  institute 
on  the  subject,  seems  after  all  to  have  found 
cause  to  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  his  conclusion, 
in  observing  that  some  of  the  female  plants  on 
which  his  experiments  were  made,  such  as  hemp, 
spinach,  and  mercury,  produced  also  ripe  and 
perfect  seeds,  even  when  placed  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  male 
plants.  This  fact  looked,  no  doubt,  extremely 
hostile  to  the  doctrine  he  was  endeavouring  to 
establish,  and  perliaps  constituted  to  him  an 
insuperable  objection;  but  the  fact  has  now 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for,  and  consequently 
the  objection  obviated.  For  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  means  of  more  minute  and  accurate 
observations,  tlut  the  fertile  plants  of  the  genera 
in  question  have  often  some  latant  male  flowers 
interspersed  among  their  female  flowers,  so 
that  the  former,  though  difficult  of  detection, 
are  sufficient  to  secure  the  impregnation  of  the 
latter,  even  when  the  individual  producing  them 
is  solitary.  Tournefort,  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  sexes  altogether,  though  on  insufficient 
grounds,  admitted,  however,  the  utility  of  the  sta- 
mens in  the  economy  of  fructification,  regarding 
them  as  organs  both  of  secretion  and  excretion, 
the  substance  excreted  being  the  pollen,  and  the 
substance  secreted  being  a  peculiar  fluid  that 
was  conducted  by  the  filaments  to  the  germen. 
But  if  the  pollen  is  merely  an  excrement,  how 
comes  it  to  bo  so  very  curiously  organized  ? 
And  if  the  stamens  secrete  a  fluid  which  they 
afterwards  conduct  to  the  germen,  by  what 
means  do  they  conduct  it  when  placed  on  a 
different  plant  ?  Pontedera,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  disciples  of  Tournefort,  and  willing 
to  defend  him,  even  when  least  defensible,  not 
only  adopted  the  opinions  of  his  master  on  this 
subject,  but  endeavoured  to  establish  them  by 
additional  argument,  contending  that  if  the 
stamens  and  pistils  were  even  destined  to  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  ascribed  to  them  by 
the  sexualist,  yet  there  are  many  cases  of  perfect 
fructification  in  which  they  could  not  possibly 
co-operate  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Ad- 
ducing the  example  of  the  umbcUiferaey  in  which 
the  style,  as  he  rightly  remarked,  does  often  not 
appear  till  after  the  stamens  have  fallen.  But 
although  the  styles  remain  often  inconspicuous 
till  the  period  assigned  by  Pontedera,  yet  the 
stigma  is  previously  mature,  and  consequently 
capable  of  the  necessary  co-operation.  But  if 
the  fact  had  !*?en  precisely  what  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  objection,  still  it  would  have  afforded 
no  formidable  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  sexes.  For  as  the  several  flowers  of  the 
same  plant,  and  much  mor*  the  flowers  of 
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different  plants,  do  not  all  come  to  maturity  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time,  the  flower  whose  sta- 
menB  have  fallen  before  the  maturity  of  its  pistil, 
may  still  be  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  an- 
other flower  or  plant  with  which  the  period  of 
its  maturity  is  identical,  and  to  which  it  may 
be  ambiguous.  And  in  this  way  we  may  believe 
the  impregnation  of  many  flowers  is  effected, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  corn,  the 
barren  flowers  of  which,  upon  the  same  plants, 
have  generally  quite  decayed  before  the  fcrtilo 
flowers  have  burst  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves, 
at  least  as  it  grows  in  this  country,  as  also  in 
the  case  of  the  jatropha  uretu,  the  barren  flowers 
of  wliich  are  generally  protruded  either  several 
weeks  sooner  or  several  weeks  later  than  the 
fertile  flowers,  and  are  consequently  either  de- 
cayed or  not  yet  come  to  maturity  at  the  time 
the  style  is  perfect.  Dut  if  the  fertile  flower 
should  not  be  contiguous  to  the  barren  flower, 
the  pollen  may  yet  be  wafted  to  it  by  means  of 
the  wind,  which  curious  phenomenon  may  some- 
times be  distictly  seen.  On  the  14th  June,  1806, 
says  Dr  Keith,  as  I  was  accidentally  looking  at 
a  field  of  rye  grass  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
s|>ot  on  which  I  then  stood,  the  atmosphere 
being  clear,  and  the  wind  blowing  gently  from 
the  went,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  a  thin  and 
sudden  cloud,  as  if  of  smoke,  a  fine  dust,  sweeping 
briskly  along  the  surface  of  the  grass,  and  gradu- 
ally disappearing.  This  cloud  was  soon  followed 
by  a  second  from  a  different  quarter  of  the  field, 
and  that  by  a  third,  and  so  on  in  succession  for 
several  minutes.  It  was  a  general  discharge  of 
pollen  from  thousands  of  anthers  bursting  at  the 
same  moment,  so  that  no  stigma  ready  to  receivo 
the  pollen  could  possibly  fail  of  being  supplied, 
either  from  the  anthers  proper  to  the  flower  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  or  from  those  of  some 
other  flower  discharging  their  contents  into  the 
general  mass.  The  distance  to  which  the  pollen 
may  be  conveyed  on  a  short  exposure  to  the 
action  of  a  fine  atmosphere,  is  not  likely  to  do 
it  any  damage.  Linnaeus  kept  some  of  the 
pollen  of  the  jatropha  ureru  in  paper  for  more 
than  a  month,  which  even  after  that  period 
fertilised  the  pistils  over  which  it  was  shaken. 
Such  were  the  doubts  entertained  by  the  scepti- 
cal prior  to  the  elucidations  of  Linnaeus,  and 
indeed  they  arose  almost  naturally  out  of  the 
darkness  in  which  the  subject  was  then  involved. 
But  as  the  elucidations  of  Linnoms,  though  capa- 
ble of  affording  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
impartial  inquirer,  were  not  able  to  subdue 
jMwsions,  or  to  eradicate  prejudices  imbibed  by 
education,  or  excited  by  compassion,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sexes  of  vegetables  met  also  with 
many  opponents  even  in  the  timo  of  Linnaeus. 
The  most  zealous  of  them  was  Dr  Alston  of 
Edinburgh,  who  professing  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
i  vcry  tiling  that  had  been  said  or  done  in  sup- 


port of  the  doctrine,  made  a  show  of  refilling 
it  by  means  of  counter  experiments,  of  which 
the  most  formidable  are  the  following.  Admitt- 
ing the  result  of  the  experiment  of  the  cutting 
off  of  the  anthers  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen,  to  be  what  Linnaeus  and  others  affirm 
the  abortion  of  the  seed,  he  will  not  allow  that 
it  authorises  any  conclusion  in  favour  of  the 
wxes  of  plants,  because  he  thinks  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  wound  in  any  essential  part  of 
the  plant,  together  with  consequent  loss  of  juice 
issuing  from  it,  will  occasion  abortion  in  the 
seeds,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  presumption, 
he  quotes  an  experiment  of  Mulpighi,  who  found 
that  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  of  a  tulip  was  pre- 
vented by  means  of  the  putting  off  the  petal* 
before  their  expansion.  But  the  two  experi- 
ments are  not  at  all  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
latter,  there  was  a  material  injury  done  to  the 
flower  in  consequence  of  its  being  prematurely 
stripped  of  the  covering  of  the  corolla;  in  the 
former  there  was  no  material  injury  done  to 
the  flower,  because  the  anthers  were  not  cut  off 
till  after  the  natural  expansion  of  the  petals,  in 
which  case  it  is  very  well  known  that  if  tb* 
pistil  is  impregnated  even  with  the  pollen  oi 
another  flower,  the  seeds  will  still  ripen.  But 
Alston  does  not  even  admit  the  fact  that  the 
stripping  of  a  plant  of  its  stamens,  will  render 
the  seed  abortive.  Alleging  in  support  of  his 
opinion  Geoffrey's  experiments  on  matt,  in 
which  it  was  found  that  wine  of  the  ear* 
rii>ened  a  few  seeds  even  when  the  stamens  wen 
entirely  cut  off  before  the  bursting  of  the  an- 
thers, together  with  a  similar  experiment  of  his 
own  upon  a  solitary  tulip,  by  which  the  ovarv 
suffered  nothing,  but  increased,  and  came  to 
maturity  quite  full  of  seeds.  Now  the  defect  ot 
the  argument  is,  tliat  we  aro  not  told  whether 
the  seeds  were  put  to  the  proper  test,  that  K 
whether  they  were  sown,  and  found  capable  of 
germination.  The  next  counter  experiment  w* 
made  upon  discious  plants.  Three  plant*  <■>' 
common  spinach,  wliich  wore  removed  before  it 
could  be  told  whether  they  were  to  bo  fertile  or 
barren,  to  a  distance  of  at  least  eighty  yank 
from  the  bed  in  which  they  were  raised, 
from  which  also  they  were  separated  by  several 
intervening  hedges,  proved  in  the  end  to  be  all 
fertile,  and  ripened  plenty  of  seeds  tliat  germin- 
ated again  when  sown.  A  solitary  plant  of 
hemp  also,  that  sprung  up  in  Dr  Alston's  garden, 
having  no  other  plant  of  the  species  within  a 
mile  of  it  to  his  knowledge,  grew  luxuriantly,  and 
produced  seeds  that  germinated  also  when  sown. 
These  experiments  are  contradictory  no  doubt, 
to  the  experiments  of  Linncus,  but  they  ofton! 
no  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  the  sexe* 
For  in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
somo  of  the  pollen  from  the  spinach  bed,  or 
form  a  neighbouring  male  plant  of  hemp,  Hug"1 
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u&t  have  reached  the  insulated  plant*  by  means 
•d  a  favourable  combination  of  circumstances ; 
aad  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
plant*  in  question  were  not  furnished  with  some 
minute  and  latent  male  flowers,  by  which  the 
impregnation  might  have  been  effected.  The 
nrxt  moat  formidable  opponent  was  Spallanzani. 
lib  first  experiment  was  made  upon  the  orymutn 
fan&vjA,  an  hermaphrodite  plant,  the  anthers 
uf  several  flower*  being  all  cut  off  before  the 
pUlrn  was  ripe,  and  the  stigmas  carefully  se- 
rum! from  the  access  of  the  pollen  of  other 
tkurws,  in  which  case  it  was  found  that  most  of 
the  «*ds  produced  were  evidently  imperfect; 
rhough  there  were  also  a  few  that  seemed  to  be 
ruapletely  matured  by  their  exhibiting,  on  dis- 
♦rtion,  the  same  ap]>earances  as  others  that  had 
iw^n  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pollen.  Hut 
whi-o  those  apparently  perfect  seeds  were  put  to 
the  proper  test,  tliey  were  found  to  be  in  reality 
imperfect;  they  did  not  germinate  when  sown. 
Thi»  result  was  sufficiently  discouraging,  but  itdid 
:*>t  'leter  him  from  another  attempt.    The  sub- 
ject of  hi*  next  experiment  was  from  the  class 
mwvm,  the  cucurbita  citrullw,  the  male  flowers 
<tf  *hich  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  made 
thrir  appearance,  and  the  female  flowers,  in  order 
u>  prevent  all  suspicion  of  the  access  of  pollen, 
•*m  iocWd  in  bottles,  luted  to  the  stem  by 
the  n«rk  w  as  to  exclude  even  the  external  air. 
The  seeds  which  were  procured  in  this  way, 
rmniaated  and  produced  plants.    This  result 
*u  as  farourahle  to  Spallanzani's  opinion  as 
e»mld  he  wished.    But  to  give  to  the  argument 
vain*  the  sexes  all  the  weight  he  could,  he 
buw  directed  his  attention  to  the  class  duecia, 
•Jvetiag  as  the  subject  of  experiment  some 
{'lmot»  of  particular  families,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained results  equally  favourable  to  his  views. 
Kt  nfu.*r  taking  every  precaution  to  secure  the 
tnule  plants  from  the  access  of  pollen,  as  in  the 
atov?  example,  seeds  were  still  procured  that 
tmninsted  when  sown.    From  all  which  ex- 
poiments  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
htirn  U  not  in  any  case  essential  to  fecundation, 
if  v>  these,  however,  we  oppose  the  experiments 
••f  Liaiurua,  and  others  already  detailed,  the 
preponderance  of  facta  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  sexual  theory.    Even  although  the  exjieri- 
neota  instituted  by  Spallanzani  were  rather 
ftriHirable  to  his  views,  yet  he  does  not  seem, 
sfter  all,  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  them, 
thinking  that  the  opposite  doctrine  may  still  be 
trur,  that  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  that  were 
perfected  without  the  pollen,  might  have  been 
effected  by  means  of  a  power,  inherent  in  the 
female  flowers,  of  propagating  to  a  certain  number 
«f  germinations  without  the  assistance  of  the 
oale,  in  the  same  way  as  Bonnet  had  shown 
'iut  the  aphis  insect  does,  and  as  he  had  himself 
vWrred  take  place  in  some  other  plants  which 


propagated  in  this  way  for  three  generations. 
Spallanzani  suggesta  also  the  possibility  of  the 
fecundation  of  the  ovary  by  means  of  some 
seminal  principle  residing  in  the  pistil,  and 
capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  pollen  as 
well  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  monoecious  and 
dicecious  plants,  to  ensure  the  perfection  of  the 
seed.  This  conjecture  is  perhaps  countenanced 
in  some  degree  by  Koelreuter's  account  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  moisture  exuding 
from  the  stigma  when  ripe,  which  he  represents 
as  being  precisely  the  same  with  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  pollen.  But  this  is  leaving  the 
matter  precisely  as  it  was  taken  up;  for  if  the 
suggestion  of  Spallanzani  is  true,  then  there 
exists  at  least  a  virtual  sexuality  in  vegetables. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OROAN8  OP  FBrCTIFlCATION. 

Flowers  exist  in  the  incipient  state  in  the 
bud  long  before  the  period  of  their  evolution. 
If  the  scales  of  a  leaf  bud  are  taken  and  stripped  off 
and  the  remaining  part  carefully  opened  up,  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  the  rudiments  of  a  young 
branch  terminated  by  a  bunch  of  incipient  leaves 
imbedded  in  a  white  ami  cottony  down,  l>eing 
minute,  but  complete  in  all  their  parts  and  pro- 
portions, and  folded  or  rolled  up  in  the  bud  in 
a  peculiar  and  determinate  manner.  This  has 
been  called  the  foliation  of  plants.  If  the  scales 
of  a  flower  bud  are  taken  and  stripped  off,  and 
the  remaining  part  carefully  opened  up,  it  will 
be  found  also  to  consist  of  the  rudiments  of  an 
incipient  flower,  exceedingly  small  and  minute, 
but  complete  in  all  its  parts.  This  operation 
was  performed  in  the  month  of  January,  by 
Du  llamel,  on  the  bud  of  a  pear  tree,  and  the 
following  was  the  result.  The  scales,  which 
were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  number, 
were  found  to  contain  from  eight  to  ten  flowers, 
attached  to  a  common  foot  stalk  of  half  a  line 
in  length.  The  flowers  in  tln-ir  genend  aspect 
resembled  rose  buds  set  with  hairs.  The  petals 
were  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  filaments  were 
distinctly  visible,  surmounted  with  white  an- 
thers. The  pistils  were  not  yet  visible,  but  they 
became  so  in  the  following  month,  when  the 
anthers  had  begun  to  assume  also  a  tinge  of  red. 
The  ovary  was  not  distinguishable  in  the  earlier 
dissection,  but  it  became  so  before  the  evolution 
of  the  bud.  Similar  appearances  may  be  seen 
by  opening  up  the  flower  buds  of  almost  any 
plant,  long  before  the  time  of  their  natural 
evolution.  The  mezerion  produces  its  flowers 
in  the  month  of  January  or  February ;  but  if  a 
bud  be  taken  and  dissected  in  the  month  of 
August  preceding,  the  petals,  the  stamens,  and 
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the  enveloping  of  the  young  fruit  may  be  all 
distinctly  perceived.  The  peach  tree  produces 
its  flowers  in  April,  but  if  a  hud  is  dissected  in 
the  month  of  February  preceding,  the  whole  of 
the  parts  of  fructification  may  be  perceived  in 
miniature,  wrapped  up  in  the  calyx  by  the 
overlopping  of  its  divisions.  The  corolla  is  ex- 
tremely small,  but  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
very  perceptible,  and  the  pollen  may  even  be 
discerned  in  the  anthers.  If  a  bud  producing 
both  leaf  and  flower,  is  taken  and  dissected  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  the  rudiments  of  its  future 
product*  may  be  also  distinctly  perceived  long 
before  the  period  of  its  evolution.  A  bud  of  the 
horse  chestnut  aliout  the  size  of  a  pea,  dissected 
in  the  winter,  exhibited  four  branch  leaves 
covering  a  flower  like  spike,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  sixty  florets.  Another  bud  opened  in 
the  spring,  contained,  amid  sixteen  scales,  a  pair 
of  opposite  leaves,  with  the  divisions  closely 
matted  together  by  a  fine  down ;  within  there 
was  a  flower  spike,  consisting  of  not  less  than  a 
hundred  florets  closely  crowded  together,  each 
enveloped  by  its  downy  calyx,  which  on  being 
opened,  disclosed  the  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil, 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  future  fruit  distinctly 
visible  in  the  ovary.  The  petals  of  the  corolla, 
before  their  evolution,  are  wrapped  up  in  a 
flower  bud,  like  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant 
in  the  leaf  bud,  and  are  also  found  to  exhibit 
similar  varieties  of  envolution. 

The  flower,  like  the  leaf,  is  a  temporary  part  of 
the  plant,  and  takes  it  rise  either  from  the  extre- 
mitiesof  the  branches  immediately  from  the  stem, 
or  the  root,  and  sometimes  from  a  leaf.  It  is  the 
apparatus  appropriated  by  nature  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  seed,  and  in  addition  to  this  important 
end,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  nature,  being  possessed  of  colour,  odour,  and 
in  many  cases,  a  nectareous  juice,  or  honey ; 
hence,  it  has  been  styled  by  Pliny  "the  joy  of 
plants,"  flos  gaudiwn  arborum.  When  the  flower 
is  supported  by  a  flower  stalk,  it  is  said,  like  the 
leaf,  to  be  pedunculate;  when  the  stalk  is  want- 
ing, sessile.  When  the  stalk  branches  out  and 
supports  a  number  of  flowers,  it  is  said  to  be 
pedicillate.  Sometimes  the  flower  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  small  leaves  of  a  distinct  form 
from  the  rest  of  those  on  the  plant;  these  are 
named  bractea.  A  complete  or  perfect  flower 
consists  of  the  calyx  or  cup,  the  corolla  or 
coloured  part,  the  stamen*  and  pistil;  many 
flowers,  however,  have  no  calyx,  and  others 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  All  the  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  are  destitute  of  a  corolla.  LinnoMis 
gave  the  general  name  of  perianth  to  the  whole 
of  the  floral  envelopes  which  surround  the  sexual 
organs.  When  the  perianth  is  single,  it  is  called 
calyx;  when  double,  the  innermost  envelope  is 
called  the  corolla.  These  floral  envelopes,  not- 
withstanding the  delicacy  of  their  texture,  and  | 


r«!jrx;  A,  corolla;  r. 


the  varied  colours  which  they  frequently  exhibit, 
arc  in  general  nothing  more  than  leaves  with 
slight  modifications.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  calyx,  which  in  many  flowers  U 
exactly  like  leaves. 

3g,  The  calyx,  a,  is  the  outer 

envelope,  or  cup,  in  which 
the  flower  rests;  it  is  either 
single  or  formed  of  seven! 
leaves;  which  may  I*  mon- 
or  less  distinct  or  divided. 
It  is  called,  when  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  piece, 
tnonosepalous.  This  al- 
ways occurs  when  tin- 
calyx  is  united  to  the 
ovary ;  or  in  other  wonls 
when  the  ovary  is  inferior. 
It  generally  remains  after  the  fecundation  of  the 
seed,  and  in  many  coses  till  it  is  ripe.  When 
the  calyx  consists  of  several  parts,  it  is  termed 
polysepalous.  This  description  commonly  fall-* 
off  immediately  after  fecundation,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  first  expansion  of  the  flower,  as 
in  the  common  poppy.  The  calyx  is  of  various 
shapes,  as  pear  shaped,  urceolate,  as  in  roses,  in- 
flated, campanulate,  or  bell  shaped,  cup  shaped, 
cylindrical,  &c.  Generally  the  calyx  is  green, 
occasionally  it  is  coloured,  especially  where  there 
is  no  corolla. 

gf  The  glume,  e,  is  a  cluif 

fy  membranaceous  »ul>- 
stance  accompany  ing  the 
flowers  of  grasses,  and 
grains,and  corresponds 
the  calyx  of  other  plants 
although  not  formed 
like  a  cup. 

Sometime 
it  is  composed  of  one 
piece  only,  ot  other 
times  of  two  distinct 
pieces  or  valves,  and 
!  these  valves  vary  in 
figure  in  different  plants.  The  scale  is  another 
kind  of  calyx  found  in  the  willow  and  pine. 

The  Corolla,  cut  38,  fig.  b.  The  corolla  is  the  ex 
terior  envelope  of  the  flower,  investing  the  central 
parts,  but  invested  by  the  calyx ;  the  corolla, 
therefore,  never  exists  unless  when  there  is  a 
double  perianth  of  which  it  forms  the  interior 
part.  It  is  generally  of  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
texture  than  the  calyx,  and  is  of  all  the  parts  of 
fructification  the  most  showy  and  ornamental, 
being  always,  or  with  few  exceptions,  that  which 
is  the  most  highly  coloured;  hence  commonlv 
regarded  as  alone  constituting  the  flower  as  well 
as  that  from  which  the  flower  imparts  its  rich 
perfume,  delighting  at  the  same  time  both  the 
sight  ami  the  smell.  To  this  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  fructification,  the  term  corolla  ha* 
been  very  happily  applied  by  Limurus,  signify  - 
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iag,  as  it  does  in  the  original,  a  crown  or 
ehaplet. 

The  corolla  in  Monopetalous,  or  formed  of  one 
piece,  as  in  the  fox-glove, 
bind- weed,  and  deadly 
night -shade;  or  polyjtetal- 
oum,  composed  of  several 
petal*,  as  in  cut  40,  d,  d, 
and  in  the  rose,  pink,  wall- 
flower, and  many  others. 
The  corolla  is  divided  into 
the  tube,  the  mouth,  and 
the  border ;  the  petals  into 


the  figures  and 
ers  of  the  petals  vary  in  different  species. 
The  calyx  is  regular  when  its  incisions  and 
tiiviaion*  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  symmetri- 
cally placed;  and  irregular  when  its  incisions 
ore  unequal,  and  its  parts  do  not  correspond, 
«och  is  the  snap  dragun,  hooded  mill  foil,  &c. 

The  monopetalous  corolla  assumes  various 
forms  such  as  the  tubular,  campanulate,  urceol- 
■tr,  or  pitcher  sliaped,  salver  shaped,  stellar. 
The  irregular  monopetalous  corolla  is  said  to 
two  lipped,  or  labiate  when  separated  into  an 

41. 

a.  ft.  e.  <i. 

upper  and  under  lip,  as  in  thyme,  balm,  rosc- 
tiiATr,  fig.  o,  b;  it  is  pergonal,  or  masked,  when 
divided  into  two  unequal  lips,  resembling  some- 
what the  mouth  of  an  animal,  fig.  c;  urceolnte 
"t  pitcher  sliaped,  as  in  the  heaths,  fig.  d.  The 
pokpctalous  corolla  may  consist  of  two  parts,  as 
in  enchanters,  night-shade ;  or  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  petals. 

The  papilionaceous  corolla 
is  exhibited  in  the  common 
l-a,  fig.  a,  when  the  petals 
in*  irregular,  and  so  placed  as 
to  resemble  the  wings  of  a 
batterfly. 

The  petals  may  l»e  opposite 
la  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
ami  thus  correspond  with 
tiwir  surfaces,  or  they  may 
alternate  with  these,  and  cor-  «,  <-»iyx;  6,  corolla, 
nupond  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

The  colour  of  the  corolla  is  either  a  pure  and 
tcantiful  white,  as  in  the  guelder  rose  and 
magnolia;  or  various  shades  of  red,  as  in  rose**; 
it  yellow,  blue,  violet  purple,  and  other  inter- 
Its  use  is  evidently  along  with 
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the  calyx  to  protect  the  sexual  organs,  and  en- 
sure the  deposition  of  the  pollen  on  the  pistil, 
and  in  most  plants  it  disappears  immediately 
after  this  office  is  performed.  Yet,  the  corolla 
is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  structure  of  a 
fruitful  plant,  as  many  classes  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  such  an  appendage. 

The  annexed  cut  exhibits 
the  usual  manner  in  which 
the  sexual  organs  are  con- 
tained within  the  corolla. 

The  stamen  answers  the 
same  purposes  in  plants  as 
the  male  organs  in  animals ; 
in  other  words,  it  contains 
the  substance  by  which  the 
fecundation  of  the  germs  is 
effected.  It  is  generally 
composed  of  three  parts: 

Xm&SPtf'X  L  The       a  kind  of 

thrre.  membranous  bag,  having  a 

double  internal  cavity,  formed  of  two  cells  in  con- 
tact with  each  other ;  2.  The  pollen,  a  substance 
commonly  formed  of  small  vesicular  grains, 
which  contain  the  parts  necessary  for  fecunda- 
tion ;  3.  The  filament,  a  thread-like  appendage 
by  which  the  anther  is  frequently  supported. 
Such  are  the  three  parts  of  which  the  stamen  is 
usually  composed.  But  of  these  parts  two  only 
are  essential  to  it,  the  anther  and  the  pollen. 
The  filament  is  merely  an  accessory  part  of  the 
stamen,  and  is  accordingly  often  wanting,  the 
anther  being  then  directly  attached  to  the  body 
on  which  it  is  inserted,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  filament.  In  this  case  the  stamen  is  said 
to  Iks  sessile. 

The  essence  and  perfection  of  the  stamen,  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  the  anther.  But  in  order 
that  this  organ  may  be  fitted  for  performing  the 
functions  allotted  to  it  by  nature,  it  must  not 
only  contain  pollen,  but  must  also  open,  that  the 
pollen  may  come  into  contact  with  the  stigma  ; 
otherwise  fecundation  could  not  take  place. 

The  number  of  stamens  vary  in  the  different 
families  of  plants.  Some  flowers  have  only  one 
stamen,  as  the  hippuris  or  mares- tail ;  others  liave 
two,  as  veronica;  others  three,  as  the  grasses,  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  an  indeterminate  number. 
The  first  classes  of  the  Linnean  system  are  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  stamens,  the  terms  of 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  table  to  be  after- 
wards given.  The  manner  in  which  the  stamens 
are  inserted,  afford  also  distinctive  characters. 
Thus,  if  they  are  inserted  in  the  receptacle,  as 
in  ranunculus,  they  are  said  to  be  hy/xyynous  ; 
if  in  the  corolla,  as  in  veronica,  they  are  epipc- 
talous;  if  in  the  calyx,  as  in  the  family  epilo- 
bium,  they  are  peri<jynous;  and  if  in  the  ovary, 
w  in  the  orchis  family,  they  are  called  ipigynuus. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  stamens  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  several  parts  of  tho  flower, 
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is  also  a  circumstance  of  material  importance  to 
the  botanist.  In  the  tulip,  and  in  the  generality 
of  plants,  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  length  in 
the  same  flower ;  but  there  are  some  in  which 
their  lengths  are  unequal.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  genus  mentha,  (as  peppermint)  in  which, 
out  of  four  stamens,  two  are  always  shorter  than 
the  others.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  classes 
didynamia  and  tetradynamia ;  in  the  latter,  of 
six  stamens  two  are  always  shorter,  forming  a 
remarkable  character  of  the  cruciform  plant.  If 
compared  in  their  proportions  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower,  the  stamens  are  sometimes 
found  to  equal  the  calyx  or  corolla  in  their 
length,  as  in  the  genus  polygonum  ;  sometimes 
they  are  found  to  overtop  it,  and  in  other  cases 
to  fall  short  of  it.  In  many  flowers  certain  of 
the  stamens  arc  always  abortive,  as  in  Virginian 
spider- wort,  sage,  rosemary  &c.  The  stamens, 
though  very  different  in  their  shape  and  struc- 
ture from  the  petals,  exhibit,  however,  strong 
indications  of  being  nearly  allied  to  them,  and 
seem  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  flower  of  nymphca 
alba,  or  water  lily,  to  run  mutually  into  each 
other,  the  inner  petals  being  partly  stamen,  or 
the  outer  stamens  being  partly  petals.  But  in 
many  flowers,  particularly  the  polypetalous, 
the  stamens  are  entirely  convertible  into  distinct 
petals,  and  are  often  so  converted  either  in  part 
or  in  whole.  In  the  former  case  the  flower  is 
said  to  be  double,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said  to 
be  full.  But  this  singular  conversion  of  stamens 
into  petals,  is  regarded  by  the  botanist  as  alto- 
gether an  aberration  from  the  laws  of  vegetable 
economy,  and  is  found  to  occur  but  seldom  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  culture.  The  anemone, 
ranunculus,  and  rose,  when  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  afford  examples  of  the  flowers  of  this 
description.  They  are  more  showy  indeed,  and 
more  generally  admired  than  the  flower  in  its 
natural  state,  and  are  consequently  the  object  of 
the  peculiar  care  of  the  florist ;  but  they  are 
regarded  by  the  botanist  as  being  only  vegetable 
monsters. 

The  filament,  d,  is  the  elongated,  slender,  and 
threadlike  stalk  which  supports  the  anther.  It 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  being  in 
many  casesabsent.  According  to  its  variousforms 
it  is  distinguished  into  flattened,  wedge-shaped, 
awl-shaped,  capillary.  The  anther  is  generally 
attached  to  the  tip  of  the  filament ;  but  some- 
times the  latter  is  prolonged  above  the  insertion 
of  the  anther.  The  stamens  are  in  general  free 
and  unconnected  with  each  other;  but  in  certain 
cases  they  are  more  or  less  united  by  means  of 
the  filaments. 

When  the  filaments  are  all  connected  together, 
either  by  the  sides  or  at  the  base,  they  are  said 
to  be  numaddphous,  as  in  the  mallow,  fig.  a. 
When  the  filaments  are  united  into  two  distinct 
portions,  they  are  said  to  Ik?  diaa\lphvus>  as  in 


the  common  pea  and  fumitory,  as  fig.  b.  When 
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united  into  three  or  more  bundles,  they  ar* 
termed  polydelpkotu. 

The  colour  of  the  filament  is  generally  white, 
as  in  the  convolvulus ;  but  in  the  peach  it  i> 
spotted,  and  in  the  medlar  tree  red.  In  some 
stamens  the  filaments  are  elastic,  unbend- 
ing themselves  with  considerable  force  as  th, 
corolla  expands,  as  in  the  genus  Urtica;  an  ] 
in  some  they  are  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
external  stimuli,  as  in  those  of  the  barberry, 
which,  if  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle 
or  other  fine  instrument  on  the  inner  side,  and 
near  the  base,  will  spring  forward  immediately 
with  a  sudden  jerk  to  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

The  anther,  e,  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
stamen,  and  contains  the  pollen  or  fecundati'iii: 
powder.  It  is  generally  formed  of  two  mem- 
branous bags  attached  to  each  other  by  their 
sides,  joining  or  united  by  an  interposed  body. 
Each  of  these  bags  or  cells  is  divided  internally 
into  two  parts  by  a  partition,  which  cells  open 
at  the  period  of  fecundation  to  allow  the  pollen 
to  escape. 

Sometimes  the  anther  consists  of  only  one 
cell,  as  in  the  hazel,  mallow,  and  pine ;  more 
rarely  there  are  four  cells,  as  in  bid  am  us  unbet- 
latiu.  Each  of  the  cells  have  on  one  side  a  Ion 
gitudinal  groove,  where  the  opening 
takes  place.  Sometimes  the  pollen 
escapes  by  pores  or  slits  in  the 
f>  summit  of  the  anther,  as  in  the 
heaths,  the  potatoe,  &c. ;  in  other 
cases  their  pores  are  furnished  with 
immovable  valves,  as  in  the  bar- 
berry, laurel,  and  epimcdium  al- 
pinum.  In  fig.  45,  a  a,  are  the 
pores  in  the  anther ;  b  A,  the  mov- 
able and  elastic  valves. 
The  anther  is  attached  to  the  fila- 
ment in  various  ways,  as  by  its  ha*', 
middle,  or  summit.  The  anther? 
sometimes  are  united  together  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  tube.  This  1* 
the  case  in  the  family  of  the  synp™- 
esia,  as  the  daisy,  marygold,  thwtle, 
&c. 

The  Pollen,  or  the  substance  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  anther,  and  which  is  subservient  to 
fecundation,  generally  presents  the  appearand 
of  a  powder,  composed  of  extremely  minute 
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fiats.  Sometimes  it  is  in  solid  masses  of  greater 
i  r  if*  size ;  but  as,  in  this  state,  it  occurs  in 
•wil v  a  few  plants,  we  shall  first  examine  the  pol- 
len in  the  powdery  form. 

Previous  to  the  improvement  of  optical  instru- 
ments, the  knowledge  which  had  been  obtained 
respecting  the  varied  forms  of  the  grains  of  pol- 
ka, and  especially  respecting  their  internal  struc- 
ture, was  extremely  vague.    A  great  diversity 
had  indeed  been  perceived  in  those  which  had 
been  examined  with  powerful  lenses,  but  their 
differences  had  been  pointed  out  without  deriv- 
ing from  them  any  references  that  might  tend 
u>  the  advancement  of  science.   The  structure 
of  the  pollen  had  also  engaged  the  attention  of 
avost  of  the  botanists,  who  had  long  disputed, 
without  coming  to  any  settled  determination,  res- 
pecting the  internal  composition  of  bodies  of  so 
ttemeutary  a  nature.    The  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  pollen  was  therefore  a  subject  that  re- 
quired revision,  and  which  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  modern  observers.  The 
pnuM  of  the  pollen  are  utricles  of  various  forms, 
hating  no  adhesion  to  the  anther  at  the  period 
of  maturity,  and  containing  a  multitude  of  gran- 
ule* of  extreme  minuteness.     The  utricular 
membrane   is    sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
uurVed  with  eminences  or  asperities.  Some- 
umn  it  presents  little  flat  surfaces  or  promin- 
ences symmetrically  arranged.   When  the  pol- 
ln>  i*  perfectly  smooth  at  its  surface,  it  is  not  at 
the  sune  time  covered  with  any  viscous  coating, 
vfcres*  the  slightest  eminences  are  indications 
of  this  adhesive  covering.   The  papilla?,  mam- 
tuulary  eminences,  &c,  which  cover  certain 
rmiM  of  pollen,  are  true  secreting  organs,  of 
which  the  viscous  and  usually  coloured  envelope 
with  which  they  are  invested  is  the  product. 
The  powdery  pollens  may  therefore  be  arranged 
under  two  principal  orders,  the  viscous  and  the 
sa»-fMoo«*  pollens. 

M.  Gnillemin  discovered,  by  extensive  obser- 
vation, that  the  nature  of  the  grains  of  pollen 
ts  the  same  in  each  natural  family  of  plants ;  or, 
n  other  words,  that  viscous  and  non-viscous 
pollens  never  occur  together  in  the  same  family. 
He  has  found,  moreover,  that  all  the  genera  of  a 
tunily  present  only  modifications  in  the  forms 
«f  their  grains  of  pollen ;  although  families  very 
remote  from  each  other  in  respect  to  other  char- 
acters, agree  in  having  the  same  kinds  of  pollen. 
We  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  describing 
the  nature  and  forms  of  this  organ  in  a  few  re- 
markable families. 

The  pollen  of  the  Mallow  and  Convolvulus 
families  is  formed  of  papillar  spherical  grains, 
of  a  silvery  white  colour.  In  the  cucumber, 
they  are  spherical,  papillar,  and  of  a  beautiful 
rold  -yellow.  Those  of  the  tribe  of  helianthea>, 
ta  the  family  of  sfnarUherta,  ore  also  spherical, 
papillar,  and  of  a  fine  orange-yellow.  The  tribe, 


or  rather  order,  of  the  cic/ioraccce,  presents  spheri- 
cal grains,  which  are  viscous,  but  are  bounded  by 
minute  plain  surfaces.  In  cobcea  scandens,  the 
pollen  is  covered  with  mamraillar  eminences, 
each  surmounted  by  a  shining  point.  Hie  pollen 
of  the  genus  phlox  very  much  resembles  that 
mentioned  last ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  corro- 
borative of  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the 
two  genera  as  belonging  to  the  some  natural 
family. 

The  families  in  which  grains  that  are  not 
viscid  are  found  are  very  numerous.  As  in  the 
potatoe,  gentian,  grasses;  and  the  grains  in 
these  have  always  an  elliptical  form,  and  are 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  Their  usual 
colour  is  yellow,  although  they  are  sometimes 
red,  as  in  rerbascum.  In  the  pea  tribe,  the  pol- 
len, although  not  viscous,  is  of  a  very  distiuct 
cylindrical  form. 

When  grains  of  pollen  which  are  not  viscous  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  they  instantly 
change  their  form,  which,  from  being  ellipti- 
cal, becomes  perfectly  spherical.  The  viscous 
grains  first  lose  their  coating,  then  burst  more 
or  less  quickly,  and  project  a  fluid  denser  than 
water,  and  in  which  are  seen  moving  myriads  of 
minute  grains,  which  are  rendered  visible  by 
their  greenish  colour,  when  they  are  magnified 
to  several  hundred  diameters.  Amici  saw  a 
grain  of  pollen,  in  contact  with  a  hair  of  the 
stigma,  burst,  and  project  a  kind  of  bowel,  in 
which  the  minute  grains  circulated  for  more 
than  four  hours.  Gleichen,  who  had  already 
observed  the  granules  contained  in  the  grains  of 
pollen,  considered  them  as  performing  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  act  of  fecundation  ;  and  Guil- 
lemin,  reasoning  from  the  resemblance  of  these 
organs  to  the  spermatic  animalcules  of  animals, 
is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  opinion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  organization  of  the  grains  of 
the  pollen,  when  Brongniart  undertook  his  ex- 
amination of  the  generation  of  vegetables.  His 
opinion  respecting  the  nature  and  organization 
of  the  grains  of  pollen  is  as  follows: — On  ex- 
amining the  interior  of  the  cells  of  a  yellow 
anther  in  a  flower-bud,  long  before  its  expansion, 
it  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  cellular  mass  distinct 
from  the  walls  of  the  cells.  By  degrees  the 
cellules  of  which  the  cellular  mass  is  composed, 
and  which  are  generally  very  small,  separate 
from  each  other,  and  at  length  form  the  gran- 
ules, which  are  named  pollen.  Sometimes  these 
particular  cellules  or  grains  of  pollen  are  enclosed 
in  other  larger  vesicles,  which  become  torn,  and 
of  which  traces  may  still  bo  perceived. 

Each  grain  of  pollen,  whose  form,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  is  very  variable,  presents 
a  uniform  organization.  It  is  composed  of  two 
membranes,  the  one  external,  thicker,  and  fur- 
nished with  pores,  and  sometimes  more  or  leas 
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prominent  appendages ;  the  other  internal,  thin, 
transparent,  and  having  no  adhesion  to  the  first. 
When  submitted  to  the  action  of  water,  the 
inner  membrane  swells,  the  outer  bursts  at  some 
part  of  its  surface,  and  through  the  opening 
thus  formed  there  issues  a  tubular  prolongation, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  bag,  first  observed  by 
Needhain.  Sometimes  two  prolongations  issue, 
at  two  opposite  points.  The  cavity  of  the  inner 
membrane  is  filled  with  spherical  granules,  of 
extreme  minuteness,  which  appear  to  perform 
the  most  important  part  of  the  act  of  fecunda- 
tion. 

The  pollen  of  the  families  Asdepiadeae  and 
orchid «e  presents  very  remarkable  modifications. 
In  several  genera  of  these  two  families,  all  the 
pollen  contained  in  a  cell  is  united  into  a  body, 
which  has  the  same  form  as  the  cell  in  which  it 
is  contained.  To  this  united  pollen  is  given  the 
name  of  pollen-mats.  When  the  pollen  is  thrown 
on  red-hot  charcoal,  it  burns  and  flames  with 
rapidity.  In  many  plants,  it  diffuses  an  odour, 
bearing  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
substance  in  animals  to  which  it  is  compared,  as 
is  very  distinctly  observed  in  the  chestnut  and 
barberry. 

The  pollen,  when  it  begins  to  be  developed, 
and  long  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower, 
presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  cellular  mass, 
sometimes  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  mem- 
brane, which,  however,  has  no  attachment  to  the 
walls  of  the  cavity.  The  utricles  of  which  this 
mass  is  composed,  are  at  first  very  intimately 
united  together.  Some  scattered  granules  are 
perceived  in  their  interior.  By  degrees  the 
utricles  separate,  the  granules  which  they  con- 
tain unite,  and  by  their  successive  development, 
soon  burst  the  utricles,  assume  the  form  which 
they  are  to  retain,  and  finally  become  grains  of 
pollen.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mode  of  de- 
velopment is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  we  described  when  treat- 
ing of  the  elementary  part  of  vegetables. 

The  pistil  is  the  female  organ  in  plants,  cut 
43.  It  almost  invariably  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  and  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the 
ovary  a,  the  style  b,  and  the  stigma  c. 

In  most  cases,  we  find  only  a  single  pistil  in 
a  flower :  as  in  the  lily,  the  hyacinth,  and  poppy. 
At  other  times,  there  are  several  pistils  in  the 
same  flower;  as  in  the  rose  and  ranunculus. 
The  pistil,  or  pistils,  when  there  are  more 
than  one,  are  often  attached  to  a  particular  pro- 
longation of  the  receptacle,  to  which  the  name 
of  gynophorum  is  given,  and  which  does  not  es- 
sentially belong  to  the  pistil,  but  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  when  the  pistil  is  detached. 
When  there  are  several  pistils  in  a  flower,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  the  gynophorum  becoming 
thick  and  fleshy.  This  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  raspberry,  and  btrawberry.    The  part  of 


the  latter  which  is  pulpy  and  sweet,  and  which 
is  eaten,  is  merely  a  very  large  gynophorum ; 
and  the  little  shining  grains  which  cover  it  are 
so  many  pistils.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  different  parts,  by  fol- 
lowing their  gradual  development  in  the  flower. 

The  base  of  the  pistil  is  always  represented 
by  the  point  at  which  it  is  attached  to  the  re- 
ceptacle. The  summit,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
corresponds  to  the  point  where  the  styles  or  the 
stigma  are  inserted  into  the  ovary. 

The  ovary,  fig.  a,  always  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  the  pistil.  Its  essential  character  is, 
that  when  divided  in  the  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse directions,  it  presents  one  or  more  cavities, 
named  cells,  in  which  are  contained  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  seeds,  or  the  ovules.  It  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  ovary  that  the  ovules  acquire  all 
their  development,  and  are  converted  into  seeds. 
This  organ  may  therefore  be  considered,  with  res- 
pect to  its  functions,  as  analogous  to  the  ovary  and 
uterus  in  animals.  Its  usual  form  is  egg-shaped; 
but  it  is  more  or  less  compressed  and  elongate  1 
in  certain  families  of  plants,  as  in  the  Cruciferc, 
Leguminoaoe,  &c.  The  ovary  is  generally  frei 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flower ;  in  other  words,  its 
lwise  corresponds  to  the  point  of  the  receptacle, 
into  which  are  inserted  the  stamina  and  the 
floral  envelopes,  although  it  does  not  contract 
any  adhesion  with  the  calyx ;  as  is  observed  in 
the  hyacinth,  the  lily,  and  tulip.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  ovary  is  not  met  with  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flower,  but  seems  to  be  placed  entirely 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  other  parts ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  united  in  every  part  of  its  circum- 
ference with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  its  summit 
alone  being  free  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  In 
this  case,  the  ovary  lias  been  named  adherent  or 
inferior,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  in  which  it 
is  free  or  superior.  The  genera  Iris,  Narci$stv< 
Myrtus,  and  Ribcs,  have  an  inferior  ovary. 

When  this  organ, 
therefore,  is  not  met 
with  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flower,  but  when  the 
centre  of  the  latter  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  Btyle  and  a 
stigma,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  if  there 
bo  not  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  a  particular 
o,  ornry  of  *oo«b«ry;  p  p,  bulging,  distinct  from 

magnified  ball  of  pollen.      the  top  of  the  peduncle. 

If  this  enlargement,  on  being  cut  across,  presents 
one  or  more  cavities,  containing  ovules,  it  » 
clear  that  there  is  an  inferior  ovary. 

The  position  of  the  ovary,  considered  as  to  its 
being  inferior  or  superior,  furnishes  the  most 
valuable  characters  for  grouping  genera  into 
natural  families.  Whenever  it  is  inferior,  the 
calyx  is  necessarily  monosepalous,  since  its  tube 
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a  intimately  united  to  the  circumference  of  the 
•jvitt.  Sometimes  it  is  not  entirely  inferior,  but 
is  free  in  fome  portion  of  its  upper  part,  a  third, 
«  half,  or  two-thirds.  These  different  gradations 
«re  observed  in  the  saxifrages. 

There  is,  however,  a  position  of  the  ovary 
which,  although  almost  always  confounded  with 
the  inferior,  requires  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
It  b  when  several  pistils,  existing  together  in  a 
flower,  are  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  a  calyx 
which  is  very  narrow  at  its  upper  part,  so  that 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  represent  an  in- 
ferior ovary.  These  ovaries  are  named  parietal, 
as  in  the  genus  Rosa,  and  many  other  plants  of 
the  same  farnilv. 

The  ovary  is  sessile  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
wben  it  is  not  raised  upon  any  peculiar  support; 
*  in  the  lily  and  hyacinth.  It  may  be  stipitate, 
when  it  is  borne  upon  a  very  elongated  base ;  as 
to  the  caper.  When  cut  across,  the  ovary  often 
presents  a  single  internal  cavity  or  cell,  contain- 
ing the  oeules.  In  this  case  it  is  said  to  be  uni- 
locular; as  in  the  almond,  the  cherry,  and  the 
pink.  It  is  named  bilocular,  when  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  cells ;  as  in  the  lilac,  the  toadflax, 
md  the  foxglove.  Trilocular,  when  composed 
of  three.  Mtdtiloeular,  when  it  presents  a  great 
number  of  cells ;  as  in  the  water-lily. 

Each  rett  may  contain  a  number  of  ovules, 
Ttrjto?  in  different  plants.   Thus  there  arc  cells 
which  Dfivr  contain  more  than  a  single  ovule, 
mi  others  which  contain  two.    In  some  cases, 
«ncA  cefl  contains  a  great  number  of  ovules,  as 
in  the  tobacco,  the  poppy,  &c. ;  but  these  ovules 
n»J  be  variously  disposed.    They  are  not  unfre- 
quentlv  regularly  superimposed  upon  each  other, 
along  a  longitudinal  line;  as  in  aristolochia 

<)mles,  when  fecundated,  become  seeds ;  but 
H  frequently  happens  that  a  certain  number  of 
them  regularly  become  abortive  in  the  fruit. 
Several  of  the  partitions  are  even  sometimes  des- 
troyed and  disappear. 

The  style  is  the  filiform  prolongation  of  the 
Knmnit  of  the  ovary  which  supports  the  stigma, 
nt  43,  b.  Sometimes  it  is  entirely  wanting,  and 
then  the  stigma  is  as  in  the  poppy  and  tulip. 

The  ovary  may  be  surmounted  by  a  single  style,  as 
in  the  lily,  and  the  pea  family  ;  by  two  styles, 
«  to  the  urnbellifene ;  by  three  styles,  as  in  the 
wfkring-tree ;  by  four,  as  in  the  parnassia; 
fcr  by  five,  as  in  the  static  c,  linum.  In  other 
^a**,  again,  there  is  only  a  single  style  for  several 
OTaries ;  as  in  the  apocineat.  The  style  almost 
alway*  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  ovary  ; 
as  to  the  crucifera?,  liUace*,  &c.  It  is  then  said 
'-•  be  terminal.  It  is  named  lateral  when  it 
irises  from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  ovary ;  as  in 
icKof  the  families  of  roses,  and  the  genus  Daphne. 
In  some  much  rarer  cases,  the  style  appears 
u>  spring  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.    It  then 


obtains  the  name  of  basal  or  basilar  style.  It 
has  tliis  position  in  the  lady's-mantle,  and  the 
bread-fruit  tree.  Sometimes  also,  the  style,  in 
place  of  springing  from  the  ovary,  seems  to  ariso 
from  the  receptacle;  as  in  the  labiafee,  and  certain 
boraginec.  The  style  may  be  included,  that  is, 
contained  within  the  flower,  so  as  not  to  ap- 
pear externally;  as  in  the  lilac,  and  the  jas- 
mine. Or  it  maybe  protruded, as  in  red  valerian. 
The  forms  of  the  style  are  not  less  numerous 
than  those  of  the  other  organs  which  we  have 
already  examined.  Although  it  is  generally 
slender  and  filiform,  yet,  in  certain  plants,  it 
has  quite  a  different  appearance.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  if  jointed  to  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
so  as  to  fall  off  after  fecundation,  leaving  no 
traces  of  its  presence ;  as  in  the  cherry  and 
plum.  In  this  case,  it  is  named  caducous. 
Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  persistent, 
when  it  remains  after  fecundation.  Thus  in 
the  box,  and  the  anemone  and  clematis,  the  style 
continues,  and  forms  part  of  the  fruit.  Lastly, 
it  sometimes  not  only  remains  after  fecunda- 
tion, but  continues  to  increase  in  size ;  as  in  the 
pasque-flower. 

The  Stigma  is  the  usually  glandular  part  of 
the  pistil,  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary  or 
style,  and  destined  to  receive  the  influence  of  the 
fecundating  substance,  cut  43,  e.  Its  surface  is 
generally  uneven,  and  more  or  less  clammy.  The 
stigma,  considered  in  an  anatomical  point  of 
view,  is  composed  of  elongated  utricles,  con- 
verging from  the  surface  of  the  stigma  towards 
the  style,  and  loosely  attached  to  each  other  by 
a  mucilaginous  substance.  These  utricles  are 
generally  naked,  although,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
covered  by  a  very  thin  and  transparent  membrane. 
The  number  of  stigmas  is  determined  by  that 
of  the  styles,  or  of  the  divisions  of  the  style,  the 
former  always  corresponding  to  the  latter.  The 
stigma  is  sessile,  or  directly  attached  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ovary,  when  the  style  is  wanting ;  as 
in  the  poppy  and  tulip.  There  is  only  one  stigma 
in  the  crucifene,  leguminoste,  primulacee ;  two 
in  theumbellifeneand  a  great  number  of  grasses. 
Three  in  the  iris,  the  genera  Silene,  Rheum, 
Rumex ;  five  in  the  flax ;  six,  and  even  a  greater 
number,  in  many  other  plants,  such  asthe  mallows. 
The  stigma  is  generally  terminal,  or  situated 
at  the  summit  of  the  style  or  ovary ;  as  in  the 
lily  and  poppy.  It  is  lateral  when  it  occupies  the 
sides  of  the  style,  or,  when  that  part  is  wanting, 
of  the  ovary;  as  in  the  ranunculus  and  plane-tree. 
With  respect  to  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed,  it  is  fleshy  when  thick,  firm,  and  suc- 
culent ;  as  in  the  lily.  Glandular,  when  evi- 
dently formed  of  small  glands,  more  or  less  ap- 
proximated to  each  other.  Membranous,  when 
flat  and  thin.  Petaloid,  when  thin,  mem- 
branous, and  coloured  like  the  petals.  Ac- 
cording to  its  form,  the  stigma  may  be  glo- 
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bulnr  or  capitate,  rounded  like  a  little  head  ; 
as  in  the  cowslip,  belladonna,  and  marvel  of 
Peru.  Hemispherical,  having  the  form  of  a 
hemisphere ;  as  in  the  yellow  henbane.  Discoid, 
flat,  broad,  and  in  the  form  of  a  shield;  as 
in  the  poppy.  Clanform  or  club-shaped  as  in 
jasionc  montana.  Capillar  or  filiform,  slender 
and  very  elongated ;  as  in  the  maize.  Linear, 
narrow  and  elongated  ;  as  in  the  campanulas 
and  many  caryophylle*.  Trigonal,  having 
the  form  of  a  three-sided  prism ;  as  in  the  wild 
tulip.  Trilobate  or  thrcc-lobcd,  formed  of  three 
rounded  lobes ;  as  in  the  lily.  Stellate,  flat  and 
cut  into  several  lobes,  so  as  to  resemble  a  star ; 
as  in  the  cricinca>,  and  the  genus  Pyrola.  Umbili- 
eate,  having  a  depression  in  its  centre  ;  as  in  the 
lily.  Semilunar  or  crescent-shaped,  as  in  the 
yellow  fumitory. 

Having  described  the  parts  of  a  single  flower, 
we  sliall  now  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  placed  on  the  stalk,  and  frequently 
grouped  together. 

The  term  Inflorescence,  iB  applied  to  designate 
the  general  disposition  or  arrangement  which 
the  flowers  affect  upon  the  stem,  or  the  other 
organs  which  support  them. 

The  flowers  ure  said  to  be  solitary  when  the 
plant  produces  only  one,  or  when  they  come  off 
one  by  one  from  different  pointa  of  the  stem,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other ;  aa  in  the  tulip 
and  the  common  garden  rose.  They  are  terminal 
when  situated  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  as  in  the 
tulip.  Lateral,  when  they  spring  from  the  sides 
of  the  stems  or  branches.  Axillar,  when  they 
spring  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
greater  periwinkle,  and  the  ivy-leaved  speedwell; 
geminate,  when  they  come  off  in  jwirs  from  the 
aamc  point  of  the  stem,  as  in  viola  hi  flora  ;  ter- 
nate,  when  they  come  off  three  together,  as  in 
teucriitm  flavtun;  fasciculate,  when  they  come 
off  more  than  three  together  from  the  same 
point  of  the  stem  or  branches,  as  in  the  cherry. 

1 .  When  the  flowers  are  arranged  upon 
a  common  stalk  or  axis,  which  is  sim- 
ple or  not  branched,  whether  they  be 
sessile  or  pedunculate,  and  whether  the 
peduncle  be  straight  or  inclined,  they 
form  a  spike,  and  are  accordingly  des- 
cribed as  spiked,  as  in  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  the  ribwort  plantain,  the  black 
currant,  the  barberry,  and  the  genus 
orchis. 

2.  If  the  common  peduncle  branches 
several  times,  and  in  an  irregular  maimer,  this 
arrangement  takes  the  name  of  raceme,  and  the 
flowers  are  described  as  being  racemose,  as  in 
the  vine. 

The  characters  which  most  authors  have  given 
as  distinguishing  the  spike  from  the  raceme  are 
so  uncertain,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  these  two  modes  of  inflores- 
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cence.  Thus,  some  say  that  the  flowers  are 
sessile  in  the  spike,  and  pedunculate  in  the 
raceme  ;  and  others,  that  the  raceme  is  always 
pendulous,  and  the  spike  erect.  Perhaps  the 
best  distinction  is,  that  the  axis  of  a  spike  is 
always  simple,  whereas  that  of  a  raceme  is  al- 
ways branched. 

8.  When  the  common  axis  is  erect,  and  the 
peduncles  are  irregularly  divided  into  pedicels 
l>earing  the  flowers,  if  the  whole  assumes  a 
nearly  pyramidal  form,  it  obtains  the  name  of 
thyrsus,  as  in  the  lilac,  the  privet,  and  the  hora- 
chestnut.  This  species  of  inflorescence  is  closely 
allied  to  the  raceme. 

4.  The  flowers  arc  said  to  bi 
disposed  in  a  panicle,  or  to  \v 
paniculate,  when  the  common  axis 
is  branched,  and  its  secondary 
divisions  are  greatly  elongated  anJ 
widely  separated.  This  specie* 
of  inflorescence  belongs  abrupt 
exclusively  to  the  gramim* : 
such,  for  example,  are  the  male 
flowers  of  the  maize. 

5.  The  flowers  are  corywW. 
or  are  disposed  in  a  corymb,  *ko 
the  peduncles  and  pedicels  spring 
from  different  points  of  theupjnr 
part  of  the  stem,  but  all  attain 
nearly  the  same  height ;  as  to 
common  milfoil. 

C.  The  cyme  is  produced,  an  I 
the  flowers  arc  said  to  be  cymof. 
when  the  peduncles  proceed  from 
the  same  point,  the  pedicels  being  unequal,  ami 
coming  off  from  different  pointa,  but  raising 
all  the  flowers  to  the  same  height ;  as  in  the 
elder  and  cornel. 

7.  The  flowers  are  urni*! 
late  when  all  the  peduncle 
are  equal,  spring  from  the 
same  point  of  the  stem, 
diverge,  and  branch  in*" 
pedicels,  which  again  ©W 
off  from  the  same  point, « 
that  the  general  mass  of  th« 
flowers  represents  a  convex 
surface,  like  an  expanded 
umbrella.  This  dispositi"" 
is  observed  in  the  whole  natural  family  of  the 
umbellifene ;  for  example,  in  the  carrot,  bem- 
lock,  opoponax.  The  peduncles  form  collec- 
tive! v  an  umbel ;  and  each  group  of  pedicels  con- 
stitutes an  umbellule.  At  the  base  of  the  umlH 
there  is  very  frequently  observed  an  involucre , 
and  at  the  base  of  each  umbellule  an  involucel ; 
as  in  the  carrot.  At  other  times,  the  involucre 
is  wanting,  while  the  involucels  are  present ;  a* 
in  chervil.  Lastly,  both  involucre  and  involu 
eels  may  be  absent ;  as  in  pimj/inella  and  sas- 
ifraga. 
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&.  The  flowers  are  sertulate,  when  the  pedun- 
dts  «re  simple,  spring  till  from  tlie  same  point, 
and  attain  nearly  the  same  height ;  as  in  the 
flowering  rush,  moat  of  the  species  of  allium,  the 
pans  primula,  &c.  This  kind  of  inflorescence 
hat  been  referred  to  the  umbel  ;  but  it  differs  so 
much  from  that  species  as  to  deserve  a  name  of 
iU  own. 

y.  The  flowers  are  disposed  iZ 
in  a  trior  I  or  are  whorkd  or 
tertidJlatr,  when  they  come 
off  around  the  stem  at  the 
same  height ;  as  in  mare's  tail. 

10.  The  SyadU  is  a  species 
of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
common  peduncle  is  covered 
riih  unisexual  flowers,  which 
it*  naked,  in  other  words,  destitute  of 
a  proper  calyx,  and  generally  distinct 
end  separated  from  each  other;  as  in 
arum  $<mrufatttmf  calla  palustris,  &c. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  arc  observed 
icaka,  which  separate  the  flowers ;  but  |  j  f 
uW  cannot  be  considered  as  calyces, 
te  thfy  sprinjf  from  the  substance  of 
the  peduncle  itself,  of  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  appendages,  and  are  always 
suaud  beneath  the  point  at  which 
tn»  flowers  are  attached ;  as  in  certain  species 
of  pepper.  The  spadix  is  peculiar  to  the  mono- 
cotyledons plants,  and  to  the  different  species 
of/f/vr.  Sometimes  it  is  naked,  in  other  words, 

of  a  general  envelope  ;  as  in  the  genus 
At  other  times,  it  is  enveloped 
ia  a  "patha;  as  in  the  aroidc*,  and  certain  spe- 
n«  palm*. 

11.  The  ratlin  is  a  kind  of  inflores- 
ia  which  unisexual  flowers  are 

upon  scales  which,  in  some 
Jwawre,  perform  the  office  of  a  pe- 
'foocle.  flowers  so  arranged  are 
flaotd  amentaceous.  Of  this  kind  are 
lite  male  flowers  of  the  chestnut  and 
hastl,  the  male  and  female  flowers 
willows,  &c.  This  species  of  in- 
brcscence  is  that  observed  in  a  whole 
faaiJy  of  plants,  composed  of  trees  of 
*«ri  ><u  size*,  and  which  arc  named  amentaceous. 
Of  this  kind  are  willows,  poplars,  alders,  the 
tirch,  the  hornbeam,  the  oak,  the  beech. 

All  plants  do  not  flower  at  the  same  period  of 
ti*  year.  There  are,  in  reference  to  this  cir- 
"UQ4tanret  very  remarkable  differences,  which 
impend  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  influence 
-f  beat  and  light,  and  the  geographical  position 
"f  the  vegetable.  Flowers  form  one  of  the  finest 
"lament  of  nature.  Were  they  to  come  out 
*3  in  the  same  season,  and  at  the  same  period, 
tby  would  disappear  too  soon,  and  vegetables 
"•Add  remain  too  long  destitute  of  their  greatest 
>*»nty.      Even  winter,  notwithstanding  the 


cold  which  accompanies  it,  is  not  without 
flowers.  The  snowdrop,  the  hellebores,  and 
the  mezereons,  unfold  their  flowers  when  the 
ground  is  still  covered  with  snow.  These  ex- 
amples, however,  may  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions to  the  general  order.  Cold,  in  fact,  ap- 
pears to  oppose  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
flowers,  whereas  a  gentle  and  moderate  heat 
favours  and  maintains  them.  Accordingly,  in 
countries  where  the  temperature  continhes  in  a 
mean  state  the  whole  year,  a  kind  of  perpetual 
spring  prevails,  and  the  earth  is  always  covered 
with  new  flowers.  In  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  in  spring,  when  a  gentle  and  vivify- 
ing heat  has  succeeded  to  the  cold  of  winter,  that 
the  flowers  gradually  separating  their  envelopes, 
expand  and  disclose  their  beauties  to  our  view. 
The  months  of  May  and  June  are  those  which 
see  the  greatest  number  of  flowers  expand. 

According  to  the  season  in  which  they  deve- 
lope  their  flowers, plants  have  been  distinguished 
into  four  classes: — 1.  Vernal,  those  which 
flower  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  ;  such  as  violets,  primroses,  &c.  2.  jEstival 
or  summer  plants,  those  which  flower  from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  August.  These 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  plants.  3. 
Autumnaly  those  which  expand  their  flowers 
from  September  to  December.  Of  this  kind  are 
many  species  of  aster,  and  meadow  saffron.  4. 
Hibernal  or  winter  plants,  those  which  flower 
from  about  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end 
of  February;  such  as  many  mosses  and  junger- 
mannite,  the  snow  drop,  black  hellebore. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  period  at  which 
different  plants  produce  their  flowers,  Linnaeus 
formed  his  Calendar  of  Flora.  For,  there  arc 
many  plants  whose  flowers  always  appear  regu- 
larly at  the  same  period  of  the  year.  Thus,  in 
the  climate  of  Paris,  the  Christinas  rose  flowers 
in  January ;  the  hazel  and  mezereon  in  Feb- 
ruary ;  the  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  apricot, 
in  March ;  the  pear,  tulips,  and  hyacinths,  in 
April ;  the  lilac  and  the  apple  in  May. 

Not  only  do  the  flowers  show  themselves  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  in  different  plants, 
but  there  are  many  flowers  which  open  and  close 
at  determinate  hours  of  the  day,  while  some  ex- 
pand only  at  night.  Thus  the  marvel  of  Peru 
opens  its  flowers  only  when  the  sun  has  sunk  l>e- 
neath  the  horizon.  Hence  flowers  are  distin- 
guished into  diurnal  and  nocturnal.  The  latter 
are  much  less  numerous  than  the  former.  There 
are  even  flowers  which  have  the  habit  of  open- 
ing and  closing  at  certain  periods  of  the  day, 
with  so  much  regularity,  that  one  may  tell  the 
hour  by  them.  Linmeus,  who  was  so  ingenious 
in  detecting  the  most  interesting  circumstances 
respecting  flowers,  made  use  of  the  periods  at 
which  some  species  are  well  known  to  expand, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  table,  to  which  he 
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gave  the  name  of  Flora's  Timepiece.  In  this 
table,  the  plants  are  arranged  according  to  the 
hour  at  which  their  flowers  expand. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  have  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  flowers  of  certain 
plants.  Thus,  Calendula  pluvialis  closes  its 
flower  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  or  when  a 
thunder-storm  threatens  to  burst.  Soiichm  si- 
biricus,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  and  expands 
only  when  the  weather  is  hazy  and  the  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  clouds.  The  light  of  the  sun 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  causes  which  acts  most 
powerfully  upon  the  expansion  of  flowers.  Its 
absence  produces  a  kind  of  sleep  in  flowers,  as 
it  does  in  the  leaves  of  the  family  of  Leguminosse. 
By  very  ingenious  experiments,  Bory  de  St 
Vincent  succeeded  in  causing  to  flower  certain 
species  of  oxalin,  the  flowers  of  which  never  ex- 
panded naturally,  by  illuminating  them  strongly 
at  night,  and  collecting  upon  them  the  rays  of 
light  by  means  of  a  lens. 

The  duration  of  flowers  also  exhibits  some 
very  remarkable  differences.  Some  expand  in 
the  morning,  and  are  withered  before  the  end  of 
the  day.  Such  flowers  are  called  ephemeral.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  most  of  the  species  of  Ciattts, 
Tradescantia  virginica,  some  species  of  Cactus, 
&c.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  retain  their  splen- 
dour unimpaired  for  several  days,  often  even  for 
several  weeks.  Lastly,  there  are  flowers  whose 
colour  varies  at  the  different  periods  of  their 
development.  Thus  the  Hortensiu  begins  with 
having  green  flowers.  By  degrees  they  assume 
a  beautiful  rose-colour,  which,  before  they  are 
entirely  faded,  becomesof  a  more  or  less  deep  blue. 

Nectaries.  By  the  general  name  of  Nectaries 
Linnaeus  designated  not  only  the  glandular 
bodies  which  are  observed  in  certain  flowers,  and 
which  secrete  a  sweet  or  nectareous  fluid,  but 
also  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  which,  present- 
ing irregular  and  unusual  forms,  appeared  to 
him  not  to  belong  to  the  floral  organs  properly 
so  called,  that  is,  to  the  pistil,  stamina,  or  floral 
envelopes.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the 
great  extension  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  term 
nectary  could  not  but  render  it  extremely  vague. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  strict 
definition  of  it,  as  employed  by  him.  A  few 
examples  will  show  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

Whenever  one  of  the  constituent  organs  of 
the  flower  presented  some  irregularity  in  its 
form  or  development,  or  some  alteration  of  its 
usual  aspect,  Linnaeus  called  it  a  nectary.  It 
will  readily  be  imagined  that,  in  this  manner, 
he  must  have  confounded  a  multitude  of  organs 
very  different  from  each  other.  Thus,  in  the 
columbine,  Linnaeus  describes  five  nectaries  in 
the  form  of  recurved  spurs,  hanging  between  the 
five  sepals.  In  the  larkspur  there  are  two  which 
are  prolonged  into  a  point  at  their  hind  part,  and 
are  contained  in  the  spur  which  is  observed  at 


the  base  of  the  upper  sepal.  In  the  hellebores) 
we  find  a  great  number  of  nectaries,  which  are 
tubular  and  two  lipped.  Now,  these  alleged 
nectaries  of  the  hellebores,  columbines,  and  in 
general  of  all  the  other  genera  of  the  family  of 
ranunculaceac,  are  nothing  but  the  petals.  In 
the  tropteolum,  tho  nectary  is  a  spur  which 
arises  from  the  base  of  the  calyx.  In  the  toad- 
flax, this  nectary  or  spur  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  base  of  the  corolla.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
the  violet,  and  balsamine. 

Linnaeus  also  gave  the  name  of  nectaries  to 
masses  of  glands  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
flower.  Accordingly,  he  confounded  the  ditl* 
under  that  name ;  as  in  the  crucifene,  umbelli- 
ferae,  and  rosacea?.  In  the  lily,  the  nectary  lias 
the  form  of  a  glandular  groove  placed  at  the  in- 
ternal base  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  In  tho 
genus  irisy  it  is  a  tuft  of  glandular  hairs,  placed 
on  the  middle  of  the  outer  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
In  the  grasses,  tho  nectary  is  composed  of  two 
small  scales,  varying  greatly  in  form,  and  situ- 
ated on  one  side  of  the  l)ase  of  the  ovary.  The* 
two  scales  or  paleolae  form  the  glumella,  an  onrau 
which  performs  no  secretion.  In  the  orchid**, 
the  nectary  is  the  lower  and  inner  divisions  »i 
the  calyx,  which  other  botanists,  and  Linnaeus 
himself,  have  designated  as  the  lip.  If  it  ^ 
necessary  to  retain  the  term  nectary,  it  should 
be  exclusively  applied  to  the  little  masses  of 
glands  situated  on  different  parts  of  the  plants, 
and  destined  to  secrete  a  sweet  juice,  care  being 
at  the  same  time  taken  not  to  confound  the*: 
bodies  with  the  different  kinds  of  disk,  which 
are  never  secreting  organs.  By  tliis  means  tho 
uncertainty  and  confusion  which  the  terra  carri« 
with  it  might  be  avoided,  and  it  would  be  re- 
stored to  its  true  signification. 


CIIAP.  XIV. 

i 

CRYPTOQAMIC  FRUCTIFICATION. 

Having  described  the  floral  organs  of  the  more 
perfect  plants,  we  now  proceed  to  exhibit  a  view 
of  the  corresponding  organs  in  the  cryptogam  it- 
families,  in  which  we  shall  find  the  parts  much 
less  complete,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  in- 
visible. 

Ferns.  As  this  class  of  vegetables  are  desti- 
tute of  conspicuous  flowers,  so  they  were  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  destitute  also  of  seeds,  and 
propagated  nobody  could  tell  how.  Hence  the 
common  opinion  so  prevalent  in  ancient  tim«s 
as  to  the  nonentity  of  fern  seed ;  an  opinion 
tliat  is  scarcely  even  in  the  present  day  exploded 
among  the  vulgar,  though  shown  by  botanists  to 
be  entirely  erroneous  :  the  fruit  or  seed  of  ferns 
being  not  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  least 
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in  its  aprn'srato  mass,  and  oven  the  individual 
*xds  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope.  The 
must  have  been  often  seen  though  not 
to  by  ancient  botanists  ;  and  the  latter 
ore  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Cole 
sad  Swammerdam,  about  the  year  1670,  as  well 
a*  distinguished  from  the  capsules  in  which  they 
It  was  still  possible,  however,  that 
naturalists  might  have  been  mistaken,  as 
ferns  had  not  yet  been  propagated  by  the  sowing 
of  their  seeds.    But  the  experiment  was  at  last 
instituted  in  the  year  1789,  by  two  English 
botanist*,  and  the  result  was,  in  each  case,  con- 
formable to  expectation,  ferns  being  obtained 
from  two  respective  sowings.    The  reality  of 
krn  seed  being  thus  shown,  the  next  object  of 
the  botanist  was  that  of  the  discovery  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  which  had  produced  the  seeds, 
the  existence  of  which  was  inferred  from  ana- 
\*8j.  But  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  it  cannot  be 
■aid  that  botanists  have  even  yet  been  completely 
fworwfal.     For  although  Hedwig,  that  most 
able  and  accurate  of  all  investigators,  has  indeed 
detected  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  a  variety  of 
famines,  or  at  least,  organs,  which  he  presumes 
to  W  the  constituent  parts  of  the  flower  ;  yet, 
ibm  seems  to  be  still  some  considerable  degree 
«f  danVrt.  among  botanists  with  regard  to  the 
mIw  of  some  of  his  conjectures,  and  a  conse- 
quent want  of  acquiescence  in  the  legitimacy  of 
mm  of  his  conclusions.   But  where  the  parts 
cf  the  flower  have  not  yet  been  detected,  the 
Mania  can  at  least  direct  his  attention  to  the 
node  of  fructification,  and  to  the  fruit  produced. 
Id  «ome  families,  the  fructification  is  placed  near 
tt*  root,  as  in  the  pilularia  and  Moefer,  which 
v*  generally  regarded  as  ferns,  though  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  so  obvious  as  to  render  it  doubt- 
fid  whether  they  should  not  be  transferred  to 
the  class  of  conspicuous  flowers,  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  cryptogamic.    In  the  pilularia  the 
flow«rs  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves,  which 
*prin?  from  the  root,  and  consist  of  a  receptacle 
tr  calyx,  anthers,  and  pistils,  ascertainable  by  the 
*id  of  the  microscope ;  the  seeds  being  small 


being  considered  by  Hedwig  as  forming  each  a 
calyx  to  the  under  surface,  of  wliich  are  attached 
several  tubular  cells  containing  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  ultimately,  upon  becoming  capsules, 
containing  the  seed. 

In  Ophioglossum  and  Os- 
munda,  in  which  the  fruc- 
tifications are  also  in  spikes 
issuing  from  a  leaf,  the 
same  botanist  hasdiscovered 
what  he  regards  as  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  The 
capsules,  however,  are  easily 
discerned,  being  of  a  globu- 
lar figure,  arranged  in  two 
rows,  and  opening  cross- 
ways  when  ripe,  with  many  minute  seeds.  In 
the  former,  the  spike  is  simple  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
is  branched.  But,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  ferns,  the  flowering  parts  are  in  the  back  of 
the  leaf,  as  seen  in  fig.  a. 

In  these  also,  Hedwig  discovered  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  parts  of  the  flower;  not  indeed, 
including  any  thing  like  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
but  stamens  and  pistils  only.  If  a  frond  of  any 
of  the  dorsiferous  ferns,  as  they  are  termed,  is 
taken  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  growth,  and 
carefully  unfolded,  there  may  be  seen,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  good  microscope,  dispersed  over 
its  under  surface,  but  chiefly  over  that  of  the 
mid-rib,  and  sometimes  also  over  the  upper  sur- 
face, a  number  of  small  globular  bodies,  which, 
when  put  into  a  drop  of  water,  and  placed  under 
a  high  magnifying  power,  are  found  to  consist 
of  a  small  pedicle  supporting  a  minute  globule, 
filled  with  a  granulated  muss.  These  Hedwig 
regards  as  stamens,  partly  from  the  analogy  of 
their  figure,  and  partly  from  their  disappearing 
in  the  mature  state  of  the  plant,  as  the  stamens 
in  other  plants  disappear  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
The  pistils  he  describes  as  globules,  sitting  or 
supported  upon  pedicles,  which  are  ultimately 
converted  into  the  capsules  that  contain  the  seed; 
but  without  specifically  determining  the  stigma. 
Bernhardi,  a  later  writer  than  Hedwig,  and  an 


an»i  globular  bodies  lodged  in  the  receptacle,  observer  of  great  accuracy,  has  introduced  a  dif- 
n>T*r«i  with  a  fine  membrane.    In  the  isoeUx  ferent  theory,  founded  upon  a  different  view  of 
the  flowers  are  immersed  in  the  base  of  the  leaf  the  subject.    He  regards  the  white  speck  dis 
«  frond,  and  consist  also  of  a  receptacle  or 
rtJvx,  anthers,  and  pistils,  as  seen  by  a  good 


t&a?iufier,  the  seeds  being  small  globular  bodies, 
Mjped  in  a  capsule.  In  the  family  Lycopoditm, 
the  parts  of  fructification  issue  from  the  axis  of 
the  tares  (or  are  axillary);  they  exhibit,  how- 
trer,  no  parts  exactly  analogous  to  stamens  or 
putiU,  hut  consist  of  kidney-shaped  capsules 
containing  many  minute  seeds.  In  the  family 
£'P>i*tw*,  the  fructifications  consist  of  a  suc- 
^tra  of  whirls  of  target-shaped  substances, 
attached  horizontally,  and  condensed  into  a  club- 
like »pike,  terminating  the  stem ;  these  targets 


coverable  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  black  spot  or  patch, 
on  the  under  surface,  as  the  stigma  of  the  dor- 
siferous ferns ;  and  the  small  globular  bodies 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  frond,  as  the 
stamens.  The  fruit  is,  however,  easily  distin- 
guishable by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  each  indi- 
vidual consisting  of  a  capsule,  surrounded  by  an 
elastic  and  jointed  ring,  opening  transversely 
when  ripe,  and  discharging  the  seed  e,  consisting 
of  small  minute  globules.  The  fruita  of  all 
these  ferns  are  so  nearly  alike  in  aspect,  as  to 
present  few  distinctive  characteristics  to  the 
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practical  botanist.  Besides  the  capsule  already 
described  as  containing  the  seed,  the  fructifica- 
tion of  these  ferns  is  also  generally  accompanied 
with  an  additional  integument,  called  the  indu- 
sium.  This  is  a  thin  and  membranous  substance, 
covering  the  groups  of  capsules  till  the  period 
of  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  each  group  having 
its  separate  covering  or  indusium,  which  origin- 
ates, for  the  most  part,  in  the  nerves  or  veins  of 
the  leaf ;  but  sometimes  also  in  the  margin.  In 
some  plants  it  is  circular,  in  others  longitudinal; 
in  some  it  consists  of  one  valve,  in  others  of  two, 
which,  when  the  seed  is  mature,  burst  open, 
sometimes  towards  the  nerves,  and  sometimes  to- 
wards the  margin,  but  in  plants  of  a  similar 
habit  uniformly  in  a  similar  manner. 

Mosses.  The  fructification  of  the  mosse*, 
though  extremely  elegant  in  its  structure,  is  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  so  extremely  minute,  as  to  be 
seldom  recognized  by  the  common  observer;  even 
by  botanists  it  was  long  overlooked,  or  at  the 
most  but  imperfectly  investigated.  The  ancients, 
who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation,  regarded  the  mosses  as  a  tribe  of  plant* 
originating  in  the  putrefaction  of  other  vege- 
tables, or  in  the  accidental  concourse  of  genera- 
tive particles,  collected  together  by  the  alluvium 
of  rains  in  rivers;  and,  consequently,  as  produc- 
ing no  flower  or  fruit.  The  earlier  botanists  of 
modem  times  seem  to  have  regarded  them  in 
much  the  same  light,  and  even  Tournefort,  who 
published  his  Botanical  Institutions  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  doctrines  alluded  to  had  begun  to  be 
than  suspected,  and  the  doctrine  of  vegetable 
sexes  admitted,  at  least  in  part,  classes  these 
mosses  along  with  mushrooms  and  sea  weed, 
under  the  title  of  aspermt,or  plants  without  seed. 
But  this  arrangement  was  not  long  held  as  at 
all  satisfactory;  and  botanists,  who  began  to  sus- 
pect that  a  distinction  existed  even  in  mosses, 
were  at  last  induced  to  undertake  the  irksome, 
but  indispensable  task  of  a  minute  and  scrupu- 
lous investigation  of  the  several  parts  and  ap- 
pearances of  individual  subjects  during  the 
several  stages  of  growth,  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery of  sexual  organs.  Perhaps  the  first  hint 
leading  to  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  was  tlmt 
given  by  Dillcnius  in  his  appendix  to  his  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gisse,  in  which  he  regards  the  mosses  as  being 
indeed  without  seed,  but  furnished  with  little 
heads  containing  a  powder,  by  which  the  ter- 
minating leaves  were  rendered  capable  of  ger- 
mination. But  Micheli,  inspector  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Florence,  seems  to  liave  been  the  first 
of  all  modern  botanists  who  obtained  a  complete 
view  of  tho  fructification  of  the  mosses  as  con- 
sisting of  a  sexual  apparatus,  which  he  not  only 
describes  but  figures,  though  he  appears  to  liave 
been  at  the  same  time  wholly  ignorant  of  the  res- 


pective functions  of  the  organs  he  was  describing, 
having  mistaken  the  barren  for  the  fertile  flower, 
and  being,  perhaps,  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  true  and  legitimate  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of 
plants.   Dillcnius,  who  again  resumed  the  sub- 
ject in  his  "History  of  Mosses,"  (Oxford,  1741,) 
a  work  that  still  stands  unrivalled  in  this  most 
difficult  department  of  vegetable  research,  though 
he  describes  the  flowers  of  the  mosses  with  great 
accuracy,  and  also  with  a  view  to  sex,  discrim- 
inating the  barren  from  the  fertile  flower,  as 
being  sometimes  produced  on  the  same,  and 
sometimes  on  a  different  plant ;  yet,  he  still  un- 
happily mistakes  the  former  for  the  latter,  and 
by  consequence  the  latter  for  the  former,  without 
having  thrown  any  new  light  on  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  mosses,  for  which 
he  was  indeed  so  peculiarly  well  qualified. 
Linncus,  whose  original  ideas  on  the  fructifica- 
tion of  the  mosses  seem  to  have  been  correct, 
by  adopting  as  the  ultimate  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations the  opinions,  and  consequently  the 
errors  of  Dillenius,  left  the  subject  involved  in 
the  same  obscurity  in  which  he  found  it;  and  by 
giving  to  error  the  sanction  of  his  great  name 
and  authority,  became  unfortunately  the  occasion 
of  misleading  future  inquirers,  rather  than  of 
conducting  them  to  the  truth.    The  elucidation 
of  this  obscure  subject  was  afterwards  undertaken 
by  several  contemporary  or  succeeding  botanists 
without  much  success,  particularly  by  Hill  in 
his  History  of  Plants,  in  which  he  controverts 
the  opinions  of  Dillenius  and  Linnaeus  on  th« 
subject  of  the  fructification  of  the  mosses,  and 
shows  them  to  be  crroueous,  proving  the  capsula 
of  the  former,  and  the  anthera  of  the  latter, 
both  terms  indicating  the  some  idea  to  be  a  real 
seed  vessel,  by  means  of  the  experiment  of  sow- 
ing the  powdery  substance  contained  in  it,  and 
obtaining,  as  the  result,  a  crop  of  young  mosses. 
This  was  of  course  an  unanswerable  argument, 
and  a  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and 
yet  the  work  of  Hill  is  now  among  botanists 
seldom  heard  of.    But  by  thus  disproving  the 
opinion  of  Linnaeus  with  regard  to  the  anthers 
of  the  mosses,  he  was  now  under  the  necessity 
of  looking  out  for  the  true  anthers  in  some  other 
part  of  the  flower  or  plant,  which  he  at  last 
discovered,  as  he  thought,  in  the  same  flower, 
and  in  what  he  called  the  rays  of  the  corona 
But  tliis  opinion  was  soon  found  to  be  equally 
erroneous  with  that  which  he  had  just  refuted, 
because  it  supposed  the  flowers  of  all  mosses  u» 
be  hermaphrodite,  which  they  in  fact  are  not; 
and  because  the  flowers  of  many  of  these  are 
destitute  of  a  corona  altogether.    Some  other 
opinions  were  afterwards  advanced  by  several 
botanists  hostile  to  the  former,  and  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  tending  only  to  show  that 
the  most  profound  mystery  still  enveloped  the 
subject ;  or,  to  introduce  a  degree  of  botanical 
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with  impartial 
winch  discovered  itself  even  in  the  celebrated 
Nerkrr,  urging  him  to  exclaim  rather  too  rashly, 
•L,:  whatever  had  been  or  might  in  t'utun1  be 

s-ji  « f  th.-  fructification  of  0m  matma,  ha  wu 
to  regard  as  a  fiction  or  a  dream, 
of  progress,  the  celebrated  Hedwig 
4rrt  began  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
when.  n*  reeivim:  all  that  had  been 
previously  «lone,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  their 
to  present  but  a  chaos  of  confu- 
he  found  it  absolutelv 
to  renounce  all  sort  of  dependence 
upna  previous  opinion  and  authority,  and  to  ex- 
uahw  every  thing  for  himself.    This  he  accord- 
iariy  did  with  a  degree  of  caution,  and  scrupu- 
knaty,  and  patience  never  yet  surpassed;  so  that, 
hj  applying  glasses  of  a  higher  magnifying  power 
than  any  preceding  botanist,  and  taking  no  fact 
upon  trust,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  rU*r  and  complete  view  of  the  subject,  in  dis- 
«nrtirahering  it  of  the  rubbish  with  which  it  had 
t*»u  *■»  l.  n_-  clogged,  and  in  predentin:,'  to  the 
eryptocann<st  a  superstructure  not  the  offspring 
cf  his  own  fancy,  but  the  image  of  nature.  Ac- 
rl-.n-  t..  Hedw%,  the  BMMKi  are,  for  the  most 
l>w.,  iurnoMS.  T h  it  is  they  have  the  barren  and 
f»r.i>  S,,w.-t>  on  separate  plants, as  in  the  family 
Many  of  them  are,  however,  monaxims, 
ihe  barren  and  fertile  flowers  distinct, 
on  the  same  plant,  as  in  the  family 
i ;  a  few  of  these  are  hermaphrodite,  or 
r;    !wo  kind-*  of  flowers  united  on  the 
*anr  piact,  as  in  the  biprum  aureiim. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  description  of  the  two 
bads  of  flowers.    The  barren  flowers  are  a  sort 
t  ii-L«..r  buds  which  frequently  tenninate  the 
:  -  of  the  mosses,  orsit  in  the  l>osom  of  the 
katta.   If  they  are  carefully  dissected  under  a 
cooi  magnifier,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
of  leaves  or  scales,  resembling  the 
of  the  plant  in  form;  but  generally 
or  more  elegant,  and  sometimes  also  col- 
though  never  terminating  in  a  hair. 
Hedwig  regards,  though  upon  grounds 
,  as  constituting  the  calyx 
"       Uim  n  flower.    If  the  leaves  of  this  calyx 
an  bow  taken  and  carefully  stript  off  in  succes- 
wo,  the  dissector  will  find,  as  he  approaches 
ike  mitre,  a  number  of  small  thread-shaped  and 
TOrmlent  substances,  closely  crowded  together, 
-:  i  i.^uin?  from  between  the  leaves  or  if  not  so 
■ntag,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and 
.Mi.tMe  into  tw.»  ditlVrent  sorts;  some 
of  an  individual  and  transparent  vis- 
of  a  longitudinal  succession  of 
«adl  and  transparent  vesicles  united  at  the  ex- 
tremities, so  as  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  jointed  or 
■•cklace  appearance.    Both  of  these  may  be 
**%  detected  in  the  barren  flowers  of  poly- 
if  gathered  in  the  month  of 


May  or  June.  The  former  Hedwig  regards  us 
stamens,  distinguishable  into  filament  and  anther, 
or  the  anther  longer  and  somewhat  cylindrical ; 
but  generally  approaching  more  or  less  to  club 
or  egg-shaped,  and  both  not  exceeding  the  one 
fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  latter 
or  necklace-looking  substances,  which  are  gen- 
erally somewhat  longer  than  the  stamens,  though 
less  in  diameter,  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  well  un- 
derstood. Hedwig,  without  pretending  abso- 
lutely to  decide  upon  their  use,  calls  them  merely 
the  succulent  threads  that  accompany  the 
stamens;  but  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe 
that  they  assist  fecundation  by  means  of  securing 
a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  while  he  infers 
the  stamens  to  be  such,  from  the  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  similarity  of  their  substance 
and  structure,  to  that  of  the  stamens  of  perfect 
plants ;  and  of  their  opening  also  at  the  top  when 
ri|M»,  and  discharging  a  fine  pollen,  which  cir- 
cumstance may  be  seen  by  means  of  placing  a 
stamen  fully  ripe  under  a  high  magnifier,  and 
wetting  it  with  a  drop  of  water.  The  summit  of 
the  anther  bursts  open,  and  the  pollen  explodes. 

The  fertile  flowers  are  like  the  barren,  gener- 
ally at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  but  they 
are  not  unfrequently  lateral  or  radical.  They 
are  not  furnished  with  any  integument  that 
can  be  decidedly  called  a  calyx,  though  the 
leaves  immediately  surrounding  these  are  gener- 
ally different  both  in  size  and  structure,  from 
the  other  leaves  of  the  plant ;  and  in  the  genus 
hypnum  are  so  very  obviously  different,  as  to 
have  obtained  the  proper  appellation  of  the 
perichadiura  or  fence,  being  an  assemblage  of 
loosely  imbricated  scales,  terminating  in  a  fine 
hair  or  bristle,  rather  than  red  leaves.  But  if 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  true 
calyx,  or  part  of  the  real  leaves  of  the  species, 
they  are  at  least  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
floral  leaves,  both  from  their  contiguity  to  the 
flower  and  analogy  to  the  floral  leaves  and  per- 
fect plants.  In  their  original  distribution  they 
form  generally  a  sort  of  bud,  from  the  centre  of 
which  the  flower  issues,  presenting,  when  first 
discoverable,  the  appearance  of  a  fine  and  mi- 
nute point,  projecting  from  the  bosom  of  the 
leaves.  This  incipient  step  of  growth  is  very 
distinctly  visible  in  the  fertile  flowers  of  junaria 

«,  if 


equally  unaccountable. 


gathered  about  the 
month  of  January, 
which  are  also  ac- 
companied by  a 
number  of  succulent 
pistils,  somewhat 
similar  to  those 
already  described  as 
accompanying  the 
barren  flower,  anil 
Hedwig   calls  them 
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auxiliary  pistils,  but  does  not  pretend  absolutely 
to  determine  their  function,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
thinks  they  may  perhaps  serve  in  either  case  the 
purpose  of  calyx  or  of  corolla,  or  of  both.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  parts  of  the  flower 
soon  begin  to  assume  a  different  appearance  as 
the  process  of  fructification  advances,  the  fine 
and  pointed  substances  expanding  into  a  sort  of 
lengthened  cone,  invested  by  a  thin  and  mem- 
braneous integument,  which  is  adherent  at  the 
base  and  summit,  but  inflated  towards  the  mid- 
dle, and  which  finally  separates  horizontally  into 
two  distinct  portions.  The  under  portion,  which 
is  placed  within  the  fence,  remains,  as  before, 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  fructificat  ion,  and  is 
called  the  sheath,  while  the  upper  portion  ad- 
heres also,  as  before,  to  the  summit  of  fructification, 
which  it  still  partially  invests  in  the  form  of  an 
extinguisher.  In  this  stage  it  has  been  called 
by  some  a  calyx,  by  others  a  corolla.  But  its 
resemblance  to  either  is  so  extremely  slight,  as 
scarcely  to  justify  tho  application  of  the  term. 
It  is  more  generally  known,  however,  by  the 
appellation  of  the  calyptra  or  veil,  a  term  suf- 
ficiently expressive  of  at  least  part  of  its  functions, 
marking,  as  it  does,  a  globular  or  urn-shaped  ves- 
sel, which  is  the  capsule  of  the  mosses.  In  some 
species,  this  capsule  is  sessile,  or  very  nearly  so, 
as  in  pkcucum  mutieum,  but  in  by  far  the  great- 
est number  it  is  elevated  upon  a  fine  and  often 
capillary,  but  conspicuous  pedicle,  as  in  poty- 
trichuun  commune ;  sometimes  it  is  erect,  and 
sometimes  drooping,  nodding,  or  pendulous. 
The  external  surface  is  generally  smooth,  but 
sometimes  it  is  marked  with  longitudinal  fur- 
rows, being,  when  in  a  young  state,  somewhat 
white  or  green,  but  when  in  a  mature  state, 
brown  red  or  yellow.  Like  the  capsules  which 
they  support,  the  pedicles  are  sometimes  erect, 
as  in  Byrum  cylindricum,  and  sometimes  bent, 
as  in  Byrum  hornum.  They  are  generally  soli- 
tary, but  sometimes  also  aggregate,  as  in  Byrum 
leffulatunty  in  which  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  five  or  six  of  them  issuing  from  the  same 
point.  In  some  species,  they  are  so  very  short, 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  others  they 
are  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length.  The 
surface  is  generally  smooth  and  shining,  though 
sometimes  it  is  rough.  Its  colour  is  sometimes 
white  and  pellucid,  while  in  a  ripened  state  it 
becomes  brown,  yellow,  purple,  or  red.  At  the 
base  it  is  almost  always  sheathed  by  a  thin  and 
membraneous  substance,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  original  veil,  and  sometimes  it  is  slightly 
bulbous.  At  the  summit  it  is  also  often  dis- 
tended into  a  larger  bunch  or  protuberance,  of 
a  globular  or  oval  form,  upon  which  the  capsule 
site,  as  in  tho  genus  iplachnum,  which  protu- 
berance is  denominated  the  ajx>phy*u.  The 
mouth  of  the  capsule  is  externally  covered  with 
an  operculum  or  lid,  assuming,  in  different  spe- 


cies a  variety  of  different  forms,  and  detacbin- 
itself  horizontally  when  ripe.  Sometimes  it  m 
flat,  hemispherical,  generally  conical  or  acute, 
In  its  position  it  is  erect,  or  oblique,  or  bent,  ot 
crooked ;  on  its  surface  it  is  smooth,  or  straited ; 
in  its  colour  brown,  red,  or  scarlet,  when  rip 
If  this  bud  is  stripped  off,  or  detaches  itself  spon- 
taneously, the  mouth  of  the  capsule  is  then 
found  for  the  most  part  to  be  internally  fur- 
nished with  a  circular  and  double  row  of  fun 
and  tooth-shaped  substances  called  the  peri- 
stomium  or  fungi,  sometimes  united  into  one  set, 
and  sometimes  divided  into  several.  In  eonx; 
families,  however,  it  consists  of  a  single  row  <>\ 
teeth  only,  and  in  others  it  is  altogether  want< 
ing,  as  in  the  spwmum.  The  number  of  the  teeth 
is  also  variable  in  different  genera,  though  gi'n- 
erally  uniform  in  the  same.  In  their  ripem  t 
state,  they  assume  a  tinge  of  brown,  red,  »t 
yellow,  as  does  also  the  lip  of  the  urn  or  cap- 
sule  in  which  they  are  inserted.  Within  tii" 
urn,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  longitudinal  axi>, 
there  is  situated  a  slender  and  cylindrical  &ul>- 
stancc,  as  seen  figure  o,  which  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
longation of  the  pedicle  passing  through  uV 
whole  extent  of  the  urn,  and  perforating  both 
bud  and  veil.  This  organ  is  designated  by  th- 
name  of  the  column,  and  its  summit,  which 
forms  the  apex  of  the  flower,  is  regarded  1') 
nedwig  as  the  style  of  the  mosses.  As  the  urn 
and  column  are  concentric,  there  is  formed  I >\ 
consequence,  between  the  inner  surface  of  th< 
one,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  others,  a  small 
and  cylindrical  cavity,  which  in  the  mature  sUlt 
of  the  fructification  is  filled  with  a  fine  powdor. 
consisting  of  a  multitude  of  spherical  granule 
of  a  brown,  yellow,  or  greenish  colour,  generally 
smooth,  but  sometimes  also  dotted  or  prickly 
These  granules  are  the  seeds  of  the  mosses,  from 
the  sowing  of  which  lied  wig  obtained  a  crop 
of  young  mosses,  in  all  respect  similar  to  tin 
parent  plants.  Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  tin 
fructification  of  the  mosses,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Uedwig,  and  of  tho  theory 
founded  upon  them,  namely,  tliat  the  mosses  arc, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  either  nto»a*cioiu  <  f 
dioecious  plants,  furnished  with  all  organs  etwn- 
tial  to  the  constitution  of  a  flower,  and  produc- 
ing perfect  seed ;  a  theory  that  seems  at  learf 
founded  on  fact,  and  that  has  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  many  succeeding  botanists.  Other*, 
attain,  deny  all  the  cryptogamic  class  the  orga>lS 
of  fructification  properly  so  called.  Thus  Richard 
remarks. 

We  agree  with  Necker  in  considering  the 
plants  designated  by  the  name  of  cryptoga*** 
as  entirely  destitute  of  sexual  organs,  and  arc 
of  opinion  that  nothing  in  them  can  reasonably 
be  compared  to  these  parts  as  they  exist  in  phan- 
erogamous plants. 

A  reproductive  corpuscle  of  a  fern  or  a  mush- 
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nun,  if  placed  on  the  ground,  will  be  developed  I 
there;  but  it  will  not  be,  as  in  the  embryo  of  a 
phanerogamous  plant,  parts  already  formed,  only 
reduced  as  it  were  to  their  rudimentary  state, 
thai  will  successively  acquire  a  greater  develop- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  parts  entirely  new 
will  be  produced.  It  is  not  a  growth  of  organs 
abesdy  existing ;  but  the  tissue  of  the  gporuU 
or  reproductive  corpuscle,  becomes  elongated,  on 
the  one  hand  to  sink  into  the  ground  and  form 
a  root,  when  the  vegetable  is  to  have  one,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  stretch  up  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection and  form  a  stem.  In  whatever  position  a 
sfwrule  may  be  placed,  the  part  in  contact  with 
the  earth  always  elongates  to  form  the  root,  and 
the  opposite  part  becomes  the  stem.  These  two 
orpa%  therefore,  do  not  exist  previous  to  this 
development,  but  are  produced  by  the  influence 
of  certain  circumstances,  which  appear  as  if  for- 
tuitous and  foreign  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
body  which  produces  them. 

If  we  now  examine  the  parts  which  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  flowers  by  various  authors, 
v*  thai]  find  that  their  opinions  respecting  them 
art  very  discordant;  some  considering  as  male 
fctw  what  others  describe  as  female  flowers. 
Ttaa/m  the  mosses,  Linnaeus  considers  the  theca 
a*  a  male  flower,  Hedwig  as  a  female  flower, 
and  Palis*,  de  Beauvois  as  a  hermaphrodite 

alo  W^T. 

Whenever  these  plants,  as,  for  example,  the 
powea,  present  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  par- 
Bcnkr  organs*  which  have  been  considered  as 
thaw  of  fructification,  authors  could  only  have 
kvn  embarrassed  in  selecting  this  or  that  for 
the  function  which  they  had  to  attribute  to  it. 
Bat,  in  the  Jungerraania,  where  there  are 
Mmeojnes  three  or  four  kinds  of  fructifications 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  external  form, 
a*  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  sexual  organs, 
the  male  and  the  female,  it  would  be  necessary 
here  to  adroit  four.  For,  if  the  name  of  sexual 
om»  ban  been  given  to  two  of  these  parts,  why 
^  >uld  it  be  denied  to  the  other  two,  whoso  in- 
ternal structure  is  the  same,  but  which  differ 
only  in  thei  r  external  forms,  or  in  their  disposition  ? 

In  the  ferns,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  there 
is  evidently  but  a  single  species  of  fructification 
entirely  formed  of  small  grains,  commonly  en- 
fioaedin  little  membranous  bags,  and  which  have 
been  considered  as  seminules  or  seedlets,  where 
are  the  stamina?  Where  the  stigma  which  has 
reeeired  the  influence  of  the  pollen?  Where 
the  pistil  which  has  transmitted  it  to  the  ovules? 

it  afford  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
question*  to  say,  as  Michel i  and  Hedwig  have 
49oe,  that  the  hairs  which  are  observed  on  the 
.ronn*  leaves  are  the  stamina;  or,  as  Hill  and 
Srhmidel  have  asserted,  that  the  male  flowers 
■re  the  rinir*  which  surround  the  receptacles  in 
»Wh  the  seminules  are  contained? 


It  must  be  admitted  that  opinions  so  discor- 
dant, and  even  contradictory,  lead  us  to  an  in- 
ference which  appears  to  be  inevitable,  and  which 
is,  that  the  alleged  flowers  of  agamous  plants, 
sometimes  considered  as  containing  stamina,  and 
sometimes  as  containing  pistils,  ore  not  in  reality 
flowers,  but  peculiar  organs,  constituting  a  kind 
of  buds,  to  which  nature  has  intrusted  the  re- 
production of  these  singular  plants.  Why,  in 
fact,  should  we  wish  to  confine  the  power  of 
nature  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  concep- 
tions? Her  means  are  as  varied  as  her  power  is 
great ;  and  if  she  has  bestowed  upon  the  agamous 
plants  an  aspect  so  different  from  that  of  the 
phanerogamous,  and  given  them  external  organs 
which  often  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
latter,  why  might  she  not  also  have  accorded  them 
a  peculiar  mode  of  reproduction,  having  nothing 
similar  to  that  of  phanerogamous  plants  but  tho 
effects  which  it  produces,  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  the  organs  by  which  the  species  is 
to  be  perpetuated? 

HepaticcB.  The  reproductive  organs  of  this 
class  of  simple  vegetable  productions,  in  as  for 
as  they  ore  yet  known,  are  pretty  much  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  mosses  ;  but  the  parts  cor- 
responding to  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  perfect 
plants,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  as- 
certained so  satisfactorily  as  to  leave  no  ground 
of  doubt.  In  their  flowering,  however,  they  ap- 
pear also,  like  the  mosses,  to  be  either  monoecious 
or  dioecious,  and,  perhaps,  even  without  excep- 
tion so,  the  example  of  an  hermaphrodite 
flower  being  almost  unknown.  According  to 
Hedwig,  the  barren  flower  of  the  hepatica  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  perceptible 
calyx,  or  corolla,  consists  either  of  small  and 
globular  protuberances,  issuing  from  the  summit 
of  the  plant,  or  from  among  the  leaflets,  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  frond,  constituting  a  viscus 
that  contains  a  powdery  substance,  which  is  the 
pollen,  as  in  Jungcrmania;  or  of  small  and  minute 
granules,  surrounded  with  substances  resembling 
the  succulent  threads  of  the  mosses  and  imbedded 
in  the  body  of  the  frond,  or  in  target-shaped 
substances  issuing  from  the  surface  of  the  frond, 
and  elevated  in  conspicuous  pedicles.  The  fertile 
flowers  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  double  en- 
velope, an  outer  and  an  inner,  the  former  corres- 
ponding in  some  degree  to  the  calyx,  and  tho 
other,  which  immediately  invests  the  ovary,  and 
is  surmounted  with  the  style,  to  the  corolla  of 
perfect  plants.  The  ovary,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies remains  sessile,  and  in  others  is  elevated  as 
a  pedicle,  opens,  when  ripe,  into  several  longi- 
tudinal valves,  and  discharges  the  seed.  If  a 
plant  of  jungcrmania  is  examined,  even  by  tho 
naked  eye,  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  there 
will  l>e  seen,  besides  the  general  herbage,  a 
number  of  small  oblonp  and  sack -like  substances, 
issuing  from  among  the  leaflets,  and  assuming 
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a  position  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
frond.  These  sacks,  which  are  the  outer  enve- 
lopes of  the  flower,  if  carefully  opened  up,  will 
be  found  to  contain  an  oblong  or  egg-shaped  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  ovary  wrapped  up  in  a 
second  envelope  that  is  perforated  by  the  style. 
If  this  second  envelope  is  more  carefully  stripped 
off,  the  ovary  and  style  will  appear,  accompanied 
with  several  succulent  substances,  resembling 
the  abortive  pistils  of  the  mosses ;  and  if  the 
ovary  is  itself  opened  up,  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  a  greenish  and  gelatinous  mass,  inter- 
spersed with  a  multitude  of  minute  granules. 
If  the  flower,  instead  of  being  thus  dissected,  is 
allowed  to  ripen  in  the  plant,  the  envelopes  will, 
in  the  progress  of  fructification,  burst  open  at 
the  top,  and  discover  a  sinall  protruding  globule, 
of  a  black  or  brownish  colour,  and  of  about  the 
size  of  a  millet,  and  which  is  by  and  by  disen- 
gaged entirely  from  them,  and  elevated  on  a  fine 
and  thread  -shaped  pedicle,  from  a  line  to  an 
inch  or  more  in  length.  Tliis  elevated  globule 
is  the  ovary,  which,  when  ripe,  separates  into  four 
longitudinal  valves ;  from  the  extremities  of 
which  a  number  of  small  spiral  and  elastic 
threads  issue,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. 
The  hepatica?,  like  the  mosses,  are  capable  of 
being  propagated  by  the  sowing  of  their  seeds. 
But  it  has  been  observed,  by  Hedwig  and  others, 
that  the  hepaticre  produce  also  gems  as  well  as 
seed,  by  which  the  species  arc  often  propagated. 
If  a  plant  is  carefully  inspected,  there  will  oc- 
casionally be  observed  a  number  of  small  cup- 
shaped  substances  immersed  in  the  frond,  and 
toothed  at  the  border.  The  cups  are  filled  with 
a  number  of  small  granules  which  are  the  gems. 

Algce.  The  fructification  of  the  alga?  is  less 
perfectly  known  than  tliat  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding tribes  of  simple  plants ;  but  it  has  re- 
ceived, like  them  also,  considerable  elucidation 
from  the  investigations  of  Hedwig,  particularly 
the  lichens.  In  all  species  of  lichens,  a  plant 
found  abundantly  on  rocks  and  stones,  and  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  frondosc  form,  without  stem 
or  root,  there  issnes  from  the  edge  or  surface  of 
the  frond,  a  number  of  small  tubercles,  or  wart- 
like substances  of  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
parent  lichens.  If  one  of  these  is  taken  in  an 
early  state  of  its  growth,  and  divided  by  means 
of  a  verticle  section,  it  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  a  single  or  double  cell,  imbedded  in  the  pulp 
of  the  frond,  and  containing  a  granulated  mass. 
The  contained  granules  are  particles  of  pollen, 
the  maturity  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  chang- 
ing of  the  colour  of  the  tutarcle  to  a  deep 
brown,  and  their  escape  by  its  changing  to  black. 
From  a  different  part  of  the  same  plant,  or  from 
a  different  plant  of  the  same  species,  there  are 
also  found  to  issue  a  number  of  cup-shaped  or 
target-shaped  substances,  supported  on  short 
pedicles  of  the  same  contexture  with  the  frond, 


and  of  a  greenish  colour,  but  gradually  becoming 
dark  as  they  ripen.  If  one  of  them  be  now 
divided,  by  means  of  a  verticle  section,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  immediately  under  the  black 
crust  at  the  top,  a  number  of  small  and  eg«- 
shaped  substances,  arranged  in  perpendicular  col- 
umns. These  sutwtnuces  are  the  seeds,  which 
finally  escape  through  the  crust.  In  this  specie*, 
both  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  are  well 
shown  in  licJten  physodes.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  Hedwig,  but  Gtertner,  who  is  also  a  great 
authority  on  this  subject,  contends  that  the 
powdery  substance  ejected  from  the  targets  or 
saucers,  consists  not  of  seeds,  but  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  gem,  which  he  denominates  the  jix- 
page,  and  describes  as  being  a  simple  gem,  with- 
out leaves  or  regular  shape ;  sometimes  nake*!. 
and  sometimes  covered  with  an  envelope,  which 
separating  at  length  from  the  parent  plant,  L- 
ilispersed  in  the  way  of  seeds,  but  is  not  ikeli  a 
seed.  In  the  remaining  genera  of  the  alge,  the 
fructification  is,  if  possible,  still  more  obscuiv, 
exhibiting  no  traces  of  stamens  or  pistils,  or  ertu 
of  the  warts  and  saucers  of  the  lichens,  but  merely 
a  number  of  small  granules,  irregularly  diaper*  I 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and  ex- 
tricated only  by  its  decay,  which  Hedwig  pre- 
sumes to  be  seeds,  but  which  Gcrtner  regard 
also  as  a  peculiar  species  of  gem,  which  he  calls 
ponpyltu,  describing  it  as  being  a  simple  p?iu 
without  leaves,  of  a  globular  form  and  solid  con- 
texture, embedded  in  the  bark  of  the  plant,  and 
extracted  only  by  its  decay ;  so  that  it  may  very 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  genera  in  question 
do  at  all  produce  perfect  seeds,  or  are  propagate' 
by  any  other  means  than  that  of  gems.  In  the 
fuci,  the  interspersed  granules  are  said  to  have  a 
perforation  above  them,  which  the  other  families 
have  not. 

Fungi.  Micheli  seems  to  have  been  the  fir-! 
to  detect  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  seeds  ot 
the  fungi ;  but  Hedwig  expected  to  find,  ami 
tried  also  to  discover  in  them,  as  indeed  in  al> 
crj  ptogamous  plants,  the  same  sort  of  reproduc 
tive  organs  as  are  found  in  plants  with  conspic- 
uous flowers.  And  from  a  persuasion  that  they 
existed,  and  were  certainly  to  be  detected,  he 
was  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  rather  too  soon  satis- 
fied of  having  succeeded  in  their  detection.  I« 
fungi  furnished  with  gills  *  and  a  curtain,  if  ^ 
inner  surface  of  the  curtain  is  carefully  examine  1 
with  a  good  magnifier  before  the  time  of  ><s 
natural  detachment  from  the  stipe  or  then 
will  be  found  adhering  to  it  a  number  of  fi«« 
and  delicate  threads,  supporting  small  globule 
aud  in  such  as  have  no  curtain,  the  same  sort  i>< 
substance  may  be  found  adhering  to  the  edge  "S 
the  pileus.    These  Hedwig  regards  as  stamen 

•  See  cut  22,  page  19,  where  6  points  out  the 
the  mushroom. 
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If  the  trills  are  next  examined  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  about  the  same  time,  there  will  be  found 
resting  on  their  edges  or  surface  a  number  of 
email  tender  cylindrical  substances,  some  of 
which  an?  surmounted  by  a  small  globule,  while 
others  are  without  this.    These  he  conjectures 
to  be  the  styles  and  summits.   Similar  substances 
may  be  detected  on  the  other  families  of  the 
same  tribe  ;  but  from  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
these  parte,  and  from  their  strong  likeness  to 
the  down  with  which  the  inner  organs  of  vege- 
tables are  covered,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  very 
difficult  it  must  be  to  decide  upon  their  true 
character.    Bulliard  does  not  pretend  to  have 
dueovered,  and  does  not  think  it  necessary  that 
there  should  exist  in  the  fungi,  organs  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  con- 
spicuous flowers,  but  only  organs  analogous  to 
them,  and  capable  of  performing  similar  func- 
tion*, the  ground  of  which  opinions  he  has  illus- 
trated in  his  theory  of  the  fructification  of  the 
fungi,  and  rendered  at  least  as  tenable  as  any 
that  have  been  taken  up  against  him.  Gartner 
w  also  of  opinion  that  the  fungi  do  not  in  any 
<a»  produce  perfect  seeds,  but  are  propagated 
like  foci,  by  that  peculiar  species  of  gem  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to.    However  this  may 
be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  fungi  as  well  as 
the  other  simpler  plants,  do  propagate  their 
■pteic*  \<j  gems  or  seeds.   In  the  agaricus  and 
other  vmiiar  mushrooms,  this  receptacle  is  the 
erUs,  io  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope, 
afoot  the  time  the  curtain  bursts,  there  may  be 
ofcstrred,  on  raising  up  a  small  portion  of  their 
a  number  of  small  minute  granules 
in  their  substance  ;  these  granules  are 
the  *eds  or  gems,  which,  in  a  ripened  state,  are 
discharged  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  force, 
Uui  a  piece  of  white  paper  put  under  the  plant 
will  soon  be  found  covered  with  a  fine  brown 
powder.    In  the  boletus  this  receptacle  is  the 
tabes.   In  the  moulds  it  is  the  globule,  sur- 
mounting the  thread-shaped  pedicle  or  stipe  ;  in 
tfce  tUitcria  it  is  over  the  general  surface. 


CHAP  XV. 


OF  FECUXDATIOrr. 

TtfK  disco  very  of  the  male  and  female  organs 
in  plants  opened  a  new  field  of  observation,  by 
directing  attention  to  the  mode  of  action  which 
they  exercise  upon  each  other. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  mechanism  of  fecunda- 
tion in  plants  was  a«*  little  understood  as  that  of 
annuals.  It  was  known,  however,  that  the  female 
t»n»an  is  fecundated;  that  the  ovules  or  rudiments 
if  the  seeds  contained  in  the  ovary  become  fit  for 


being  developed,  and  for  subsequently  reproduc- 
ing precisely  similar  individuals,  whenever  the 
pollen,  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  stamen,  has 
exercised  its  influence  upon  the  stigma.  But  the 
nature  of  the  influence  which  the  pollen  exer- 
cises upon  the  stigma  was  entirely  unknown. 
The  recent  inquiries  of  various  observers,  have 
thrown  much  light  on  this  important  question, 
and  have  shown  that,  in  plants,  fecundation 
appears  to  have  the  same  mechanism  as  in  ani- 
mals. 

Here,  as  in  her  other  works,  we  find  occasion 
to  admire  the  wisdom  of  Nature,  and  the  per- 
fection which  she  gives  to  the  instruments  which 
she  employs.  Animals,  possessed  of  the  faculty 
of  moving,  and  able  to  shift  at  will  from  one 
place  to  another,  generally  have  the  organs  of 
generation  separated  on  two  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  The  male,  at  determinate  periods, 
excited  by  an  internal  feeling,  seeks  out  and  ap- 
proaches the  female.  Plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
destitute  of  the  locomotive  faculty,  irrevocably 
fixed  to  the  place  in  which  their  existence  has 
commenced,  and  destined  to  grow  and  die  in  it, 
generally  have  the  two  sexes  combined,  not  only 
in  the  same  individual,  but  in  most  cases  even 
in  the  same  flower.  Thus  hermaphrodism  is 
very  common  in  plants. 

There  are  some,  however,  which  might  at  first 
sight  seem  less  favourably  situated,  and  in  which 
fecundation  might  appear  to  be  left  by  nature 
to  chance,  such  as  the  monoecious  and  dioecious 
plants.  In  them  the  two  sexual  organs  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  often  removed  to 
great  distances.  But  here  also  we  find  reason 
to  admire  the  wisdom  of  Nature.  As  in  animals 
the  fecundating  substance  is  fluid,  the  male  organ 
must  in  them  act  directly  upon  the  female  organ 
before  fecundation  can  be  effected.  If  it  had 
been  of  the  same  nature  in  plants  as  in  animals, 
fecundation  would  doubtless  have  experienced 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  monoecious  and  di- 
oecious species.  But  in  vegetables  the  pollen 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  whose  particles 
are  light  and  extremely  minute,  so  that  they 
can  be  transported  in  the  atmosphere  to  distances 
which  are  often  inconceivable. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  in  monoecious 
plants,  the  male  flowers  are  generally  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  pollen, 
on  escaping  from  the  cells  of  the  anther,  falls 
naturally,  and  by  its  own  weight,  upon  the 
female  flowers,  which  are  placed  lower. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  unquestionably 
those  in  which  all  the  circumstances  are  most 
favourable  to  fecundation,  the  two  sexual  organs 
being  in  them  placed  in  the  same  flower.  The 
function  commences  the  moment  the  cells  of  the 
anther  open  to  allow  the  pollen  to  escape. 
There  are  plants  in  which  the  adherency  of  the 
anthers  permits  fecundation  to  take  place  before 
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the  perfect  expansion  of  the  flower;  but,  in  the 
greatest  number  of  vegetables,  this  phenomenon 
does  not  happen  until  after  the  floral  envelopes 
have  opened  and  spread  out.  In  certain  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
stamina,  compared  with  the  pistil,  might  at  first 
seem  to  present  an  obstacle  to  fecundation ;  but, 
as  already  remarked,  when  the  stamina  are 
longer  than  the  pistil,  the  flowers  are  generally 
erect,  whereas  in  those  which  have  the  stamina 
shorter  than  the  pistil,  they  are  reversed.  We 
need  not  point  out  how  much  this  arrangement 
must  facilitate  the  act  of  fecundation.  When 
the  stamina  arc  as  long  as  the  pistils,  the  flowers 
are  either  erect  or  pendulous. 

To  favour  the  emission  of  the  pollen,  and 
place  it  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  the  sexual 
organs  of  many  plants  perform  very  sensible 
motions.  Thus,  to  recur  to  examples  already 
alluded  to,  at  the  period  of  fecundation,  the 
eight  or  ten  stamina  which  compose  the  flowers 
of  the  rue  rise  successively  towards  the  stigma, 
deposit  part  of  their  pollen  upon  it,  and  then 
fall  outwards. 

The  stamina  of  sparmannia  Africana  and  the 
barberry  when  irritated  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  contract  and  approach  each  other. 

In  several  genera  of  the  family  of  Urticea;,  in 
the  pellitory  and  the  paper  mulberry,  the  stamina 
are  bent  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and 
beneath  the  stigma.  At  a  certain  period,  they 
rise  elastically,  like  so  many  springs,  and  cast 
their  pollen  upon  the  female  organ. 

In  the  genus  Kalmia,  the  ten  stamina  are 
placed  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower, 
and  their  anthers  are  enclosed  in  an  equal  number 
of  small  pits,  which  arc  perceived  at  the  base  of 
the  corolla.  To  produce  fecundation,  each  of 
the  stamina  bends  a  little  upon  itself,  in  order 
to  disengage  its  anther  from  the  little  cavity 
which  contains  it.  It  then  rises  above  the  pistil, 
and  pours  its  pollen  upon  it. 

The  female  organs  of  certain  plants  appear  in 
like  manner  to  perform  motions  which  depend 
upon  their  greater  irritability  during  the  period 
of  fecundation.  Thus  the  stigma  of  the  tulip, 
and  several  other  liliacea>,  swells  and  appears 
moister  at  that  time.  The  two  lamina?  which 
form  the  stigma  of  the  mimulns  come  together 
whenever  a  little  mass  of  pollen,  or  a  foreign 
body  of  any  kind,  happens  to  touch  them.  It 
even  appears,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Lamarck  and  Bory  St  Vincent,  that  some  plants 
develope  a  very  sensible  heat  at  this  jwriod. 
Thus,  in  arum  Italicum,  and  some  other  plants 
of  the  same  family,  the  spadix  which  sup- 
ports the  flowers  disengages  a  quantity  of  heat 
sufficient  to  be  felt  by  the  hand  that  touches 
it. 

Many  aquatic  plants  have  their  flower  buds 
at  first  under  water.    They  are  seen  gradually 


to  approach  the  surface,  emerge,  and  expand,  to 
descend  again  after  fecundation  has  taken  place, 
and  ripen  their  seeds  under  the  water. 

Fecundation  may  be  effected,  however,  in 
plants  tliat  are  entirely  submersed.  Thus,  Ila- 
mond  found,  in  the  bottom  of  a  lake  among  the 
Pyrenees,  the  ranunculus  aquatitis  covered  with 
water  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  yet  bear- 
ing flowers  and  perfectly  ripe  fruits.  Fecunda- 
tion had  therefore  been  effected  in  the  midst  of 
the  liquid.  M.  Batard  afterwards  found  tht 
same  plant  in  similar  circumstances.  He  moJi- 
the  curious  remark  that  each  flower,  thus  sub- 
mersed, contained  a  quantity  of  air  within  its 
membranes,  previous  to  its  expansion,  and  that 
fecundation  was  effected  through  the  medium 
of  that  fluid.  The  air  which  he  thus  found  en- 
closed in  the  floral  envelopes  was  evidently  de- 
rived from  vegetable  expiration. 

This  observation,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
since  been  repeatedly  verified,  explains  perfectly 
the  mode  in  which  submersed  plants  are  fecun- 
dated, when  thev  are  furnished  with  floral  en- 
velopes ;  but  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  vegeta- 
bles destitute  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  fecun- 
dation of  which  is  effected,  although  their  flowers 
are  entirely  submersed. 

But  admitting  that  the  pollen  is  conveyed  to 
the  stigma  by  the  means  above  stated,  how  is  it 
thence  conducted  to  the  ovary?  It  was  at  one 
time  generally  supposed  that  the  pollen  is  con- 
ducted from  the  stigma  to  the  ovary  by  means 
of  a  longitudinal  canal  perforating  the  style. 
This  canal  is  distinguishable  in  many  of  the 
liliaceous  plants,  in  which  it  seems  indeed  to 
constitute  the  passage  of  the  pollen,  particularly 
from  the  phenomenon  of  the  amaryllis  fortnos- 
issima,  the  fluid  exuding  from  the  stigma  of 
which  returns  again  through  the  perforation  of 
the  style  tinged  with  yellow,  the  colour  of  the 
pollen.  But  the  existence  of  the  canal  in  ques- 
tion, though  distinguishable  in  the  amaryllis 
formosissima,  and  other  liliaceous  plants,  cannot 
be  admitted  as  a  universal  property  of  the  style? 
at  least  it  cannot  be  detected.  And  if  it  is  *° 
very  fine  as  to  escape  all  observation,  then  it 
could  not  admit  the  particles  of  pollen,  which  ore 
in  some  cases  comparatively  large,  as  in  marvel 
of  Peru ;  the  pollen  of  which  exceeds  the  style 
itself  in  diameter,  and  could  not  consequently 
be  admitted  by  a  central  canal. 

But  in  order  to  effect  the  impregnation  of  the 
seed  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  particles  of  pol- 
len should  enter  the  style  entire.  The  finer 
part  of  their  contents  is  sufficient,  and  Is  indeed 
tho  only  effective  part  in  the  act  of  fecundation : 
so  that  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  subtle  and 
elastic  vapour  with  Grew  and  Adanson;  *,r 
merely  as  an  oily  and  gelatinous  fluid  exuding 
or  exploding  from  the  globule ;  still  it  will  ad- 
mit of  being  conducted  through  the  channel  of 
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the  tube*  of  the  style,  although  no  central  canal 
ihould  exist  in  it. 

But  another  question  has  also  arisen  out  of 
the  subject  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  pollen 
necenary  to  effect  impregnation.    A  dan  son  was 
Opinion  that  the  smallest  possible  particle,  if 
conveyed  to  the  ovary,  is  sufficient.     But  this 
■•pinion  is  supported  by  no  proof,  and  is  even  con- 
tradicted by  later  observation ;  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  fact  seems  due  to  Koelreuter, 
vh<«e  experiments  are  decisive  of  the  question. 
The  globules  of  pollen  contained  in  all  the  anthers 
v(  an  individual  flower  of  hibiscus  syriacus,  were 
ii»i.\of  which  fifty  orsixty  at  least  were  necessary 
to  effect  a  complete  impregnation.    For  when 
tie  attempt  was  made  with  a  smaller  number, 
the  seeds  were  not  all  ripened,  though  those  that 
were  ripened  were  perfect.    Ten  globules  were 
the  least  by  which  the  impregnation  even  of  a 
tingle  sped  could  be  effected  in  this  plant.  But 
in  the  mirabilis  jalappa  and  Umgiflora,  the 
flowers  of  which  contained  about  300  globules 
of  pollen,  two  or  three  were  found  sufficient  for 
impregnation,  as  the  seed  was  not  improved  by 
the  application  of  more.    It  was  also  found  that 
uvr  impregnation  of  flowers  having  two  or  more 
<yles  was  completely  effected,  even  when  the 
f»<llrn  w&  applied  but  to  one  of  them  ;  which 
ib<  v«uut  there  is  a  communication  between 
all  the  stylts,  and  consequently  between  all  the 


that  the  pollen  is  conducted  to  the 
rtT*rr  throiurh  the  channel  of  the  tubes  of  the 
Ayit,  bow-  after  all  is  the  ovary  fecundated  ;  or 
the  Med  rendered  fertile  ?  On  this  subject  na- 
tnraii.<*  hare  been  much  divided  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  their  several  opinions  they  have  been  classed 
nailer  the  respective  appellations  of  ovorists, 
animalcu  lists,  and  epigenisists. 

7Wf  of  ths  orarist.  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  first  class,  the  embryo  pre-exists  in 
the  ovary,  and  is  fecundated  by  the  agency  of 
the  pollen  as  transmitted  to  it  through  the  style. 
This  «eems  to  have  t>een  the  opinion  of  Grew, 
*ho  says  expressly  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants, 
that  when  the  summits  of  the  stamens  open,  and 
the  pollen  is  discliarged  upon  the  pistil,  some 
aubtil  and  vivifying  effluvium  escapes ;  which, 
descending  through  the  medium  of  the  style,  im- 
pregnates the  embryo.  Bonnet  and  Haller  seem 
t»  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  also,  as  well 
as  many  other  eminent  naturalists.  But  the 
most  convincing  evidence  in  support  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ovorists  is  that  which  has  been  pro- 
duced bv  Spallonzoni,  as  founded  on  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  flowers  of  the  spartium 
jwxvuK.  This  plant  was  chosen  on  account  of 
it*  producing  at  the  same  time  flowers  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  progress.  His  first  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  flower  buds  not  yet  ex- 
1:  they  seemed  to  form  a  compact  and 


solid  body  ;  but  upon  being  dexterously  opened, 
the  petals,  which  were  yet  green,  were  with  some 
difficulty  discovered,  then  the  stamens,  and  then 
the  pistil.  The  powder  of  the  anthers  w  as  even 
perceived  imbedded  in  a  glutinous  substance ; 
w  hen  the  pistil  was  freed  from  the  surrounding 
integuments,  and  attentively  viewed  with  a  good 
glass,  the  pod  was  also  discovered  of  about  1  ^ 
line  in  length.  Several  protuberances  were  seen 
upon  its  sides;  which,  upon  opening  it  longitud- 
inally, were  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  seeds, 
which  though  but  small  globules,  were  already 
discoverable,  arranged  in  their  naturul  order,  and 
attached  by  filaments  to  the  interior  of  the  pod. 
Upon  dissection,  they  did  not  ex  ;ibit  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  several  parts  and  membranes 
into  which  the  mature  seed  may  1>e  divided ;  but 
a  spongy,  homogeneous  mass.  Flowers  in  the 
same  state  of  forwardness  were  not  fully  ex- 
panded till  twenty  days  after.  On  dissecting 
buds  of  a  larger  size  the  petals  were  found  to  be 
somewhat  yellowish  and  less  compact ;  and  the 
powder  of  the  anthers  was  thrown  out  by  the 
slightest  agitation  ;  but  the  lobes  and  plantlet 
were  not  yet  perceptible  in  the  seeds. 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  flowers  hail  fal- 
len, that  is,  after  impregnation  liad  taken  place, 
the  seeds,  which  were  formerly  globular,  began  to 
assume  the  figure  of  an  heart,  attached  to  the 
pod  by  the  basis,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  a  white  point  towards  the  apex.  And  when 
the  heart  was  cut  open  longitudinally,  the  white 
point  proved  to  be  a  small  cavity  enclosing  a 
drop  of  liquid. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  flowers  had 
fallen,  the  cavity  was  much  enlarged  towards  the 
base;  but  was  still  full  of  the  liquid,  in  the 
midst  of  which  there  appeared  a  small  and  semi- 
transparent  body,  of  a  yellowish  colour  and 
gelatinous  consistence,  fixed  by  its  two  extrem- 
ities to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cavity.  In  a 
month  after  the  flower  liad  fallen,  the  heart- 
shaped  seeds  became  kidney-shaped.  In  forty 
days  after  the  flower  had  fallen,  the  cavity 
was  quite  filled  up  with  the  body  that  hail 
been  generated  within  it;  and  which  was  now 
found  to  consist  of  a  thin  and  tender  mem- 
brane enveloping  the  two  seed-lol>e8,  between 
which  the  plantlet  attached  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity was  also  percuptible.  And  hence  the 
seed  was  now  visibly  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

From  these  and  a  variety  of  other  observations 
on  a  number  of  other  species,  all  of  which  ex- 
hibited similar  appearances  in  the  generation  of 
the  seed,  Spallanzam  concludes  that  the  seeds 
pre-exist  in  the  ovary  before  the  access  of  the 
pollen,  by  which  they  are  merely  rendered  fer- 
tile ;  and  contends  that  the  embryo,  though  not 
previously  perceptible,  may  yet  previously  exist. 

The  theory  of  the  ovarists  is  supported  also 
by  Garrtner,  who  describes  the  vegetable  egg  as 
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pre-existing  in  the  ovary,  where,  furnished  with 
its  proper  integuments,  it  waits  the  fecundating 
influence  of  the  pollen,  which  is  necessary  to  its 
complete  development ;  so  that  it  requires  in  fact 
the  exertion  of  two  distinct  energies  to  bring  it 
to  perfection,  the  vital  principle,  and  the  sem- 
inal ;  the  former  generating  and  organizing  the 
different  parts  of  which  the  egg  consists  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  and  the 
latter  communicating  to  the  egg  thus  formed  a 
distinct  vegetable  life. 

Theory  of  the  animalcules.  But  the  theory  of 
the  ovarists  is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  for  as 
the  embryo  is  never  found  to  make  its  appear- 
ance till  after  fecundation,  it  has  been  thought 
that  it  must  necessarily  pre-exist  in  the  pollen 
of  the  anther ;  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
ovary  through  the  medium  of  the  style,  and 
afterwards  matured.  This  theory  was  founded 
upon  that  of  Leu wenhoeck,  with  regard  to  animal 
generation ;  which  supposes  the  pre-existenoe  of 
animalcules  in  the  seminal  principle  of  the  male ; 
the  animalcules  being  conveyed  in  coitu  to  the 
ovary  of  the  female,  where  alone  they  are  cap- 
able of  development.*  Hence  it  has  been  de- 
nominated the  theory  of  the  animalculists,  and 
transferred  to  the  case  of  vegetables  by  Morland, 
Needham,  Gleichen,  and  others,  who  regard  the 
pollen  as  being  a  congeries  of  seminal  plants,  one 
of  which  at  least  must  he  conveyed  to  the  ovary 
entire  before  it  can  become  prolific. 

But  if  the  embryo  pre-exists  in  the  pollen, 
may  it  not  be  detected  by  inspection  before  im- 
pregnation takes  place  ?  Sjmllanzani  examined 
the  pollen  in  its  ripe  and  perfect  state  with  great 
care,  and  under  glasses  of  the  highest  magnify- 
ing powers,  but  could  distinguish  nothing  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  an  embryo.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  the  embryo  must  still  be 
supposed  to  pre-exist  in  the  pollen,  though  not 
visible,  as  Spallanzani  has  said  of  ita  pre-exis- 
tence  in  the  ovary  ;  and  that  its  invisibility  is 
no  proof  of  its  non-existence.  The  animalculists 
have  no  doubt  a  right  to  offer  this  reply  ;  but  as 
the  embryo  is  not  visible  whether  in  the  ovary  or 
pollen,  till  after  fecundation  lias  taken  place,  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  on  either  side  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  invisibility. 

But  admitting  that  the  invisibility  of  the 
embryo  is  no  proof  of  its  non-existence  in  the 
pollen,  the  total  want  of  a  passage,  in  most 
styles,  fit  to  conduct  the  particles  of  pollen  en- 
tire, exposes  this  theory  to  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections, if  it  does  not  rather  render  the  alleged 
mode  of  impregnation  altogether  impracticable. 
And  if  a  passage  of  sufficient  width  were  found 
to  exist  even  in  all  styles,  still  the  probabilities 
of  the  two  cases  are  in  favour  of  the  ovarist. 
For  if  the  embryo  is  to  pre-exist  at  all,  b  it  not 
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more  likely  that  it  should  pre-exist  in  the  ovary, 
where  it  is  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  than  that 
it  should  first  be  generated  in  one  organ  or  plant, 
and  then  transferred  to  another  to  be  developed  ? 
Is  H  not  also  most  extraordinary  that  the  em- 
bryo should  so  invariably  assume  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  same  species  of  seed,  if  it  is  merely 
conducted  to  the  ovary  from  a  different  organ  or 
plant,  and  introduced  as  it  were  at  random  ? 
And  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  ovarist  counten- 
anced from  the  analogy  of  the  process  for  which 
he  contends  to  that  of  the  generation  of  the  ani- 
mal egg,  which  is  produced  complete  in  all  its 
integral  and  distinct  parts  even  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  male,  though  still  destitute  of 
the  principle  of  fertility  ?   And  finally,  is  it  not 
further  countenanced  from  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
parent and  numerical  perfection  of  parts  often 
observable  in  the  fruit  of  insulated  female  plants, 
in  which  the  embryo  is  not  always  wanting,  but 
only  not  fecundated  ?   For  which  reason*  the 
theory  of  the  ovarist  seems  to  be  much  more 
consonant  to  truth  than  that  of  the  animal- 
enlist. 

Theory  of  th*  Epigmmsts.  But  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  both  theories,  together 
with  the  phenomenon  of  hybrid  productions, 
have  given  rise  also  to  a  third ;  this  is  the  theory 
of  the  epigenisists,  who  maintain  that  the  em- 
bryo pre-exists  neither  in  the  ovary  nor  pollen, 
but  is  generated  by  the  union  of  the  fecundat- 
ing principles  of  the  male  and  female  organs ; 
the  former  being  the  fluid  issuing  from  the  pol- 
len when  it  explodes ;  and  the  latter,  the  fluid 
that  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  stigma  when 
mature.  As  applicable  to  the  case  of  plants, 
this  theory  lias  been  stoutly  defended  by  Koel- 
reuter,  who  adduces  in  support  of  it  a  variety  of 
experiments  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  fact  by  means  of  impregnating  the  ovary  of 
one  species  with  pollen  taken  from  another,  in 
which  cases  the  plant  obtained  from  the  seed 
uniformly  exhibited  a  combination  of  the  charac- 
ters of  both  species.  The  following  is  a  most 
prominent  example,  being  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments on  nicotiana  rustica  and  paniculata  ; 
the  former  having  egg-shaped  leaves,  with  a 
short  and  yellow  corolla  approaching  to  green  ; 
and  the  hitter  having  roundish  or  cordated  leaves, 
with  a  green  corolla  approaching  to  yellow,  and 
a  stem  longer  by  one  half.  A  flower  of  the  for- 
mer species  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all  its 
stamens,  and  fecundated  with  pollen  from  a  plant 
of  the  same  species.  The  plant  raised  from  the 
seed  thus  obtained  was  an  hybrid,  exhibiting  in 
all  its  parts  an  intermediate  character  betwixt 
the  two  species  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
stamens  of  this  hybrid,  as  well  as  of  all  others 
he  ever  raised,  were  imperfect ;  but  when  ita 
pistils  were  impregnated  with  pollen  from  the 
paniculata  as  before,  the  new  hybrid  obtained 
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from  the  seeds  now  produced  was  more  like  a 
ymicvlata  than  formerly ;  and  when  the  experi- 
srfut  was  continued  through  several  successive 
rwrations,  it  was  at  last  converted  into  a  per- 
f-trt  pmurulata* 

This  is  thought  to  be  an  infallible  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  epigen- 
t**s.  But  why  may  not  the  pollen  of  one  spe- 
c:r<  of  plant  be  allowed  to  produce  some  particu- 
lar chamre  upon  the  development  of  the  embryo 
<  f  another  species,  although  that  embryo  should 
W  fuppoaed  to  have  pre-existed  in  the  ovary  ? 
The  action  of  the  pollen  thus  introduced  must 
aaount  to  something ;  and  it  is  just  as  difficult 
'o  conceive  how  an  individual,  whether  proper 
vt  hybrid,  should  be  generated  from  the  union  of 
fJ»  seminal  principles  of  two  plants  of  the  same 
or  of  a  different  species,  as  from  the  peculiar 
rffcet  of  the  pollen  of  the  same,  or  of  a  different 
Ff+ries,  upon  an  embryo  already  existing.  But 
the  doctrine  is  yet  liable  to  a  much  more  serious 
objection ;  for  if  the  seed  is  generated  from  the 
union  of  two  fecundating  principles  which  form 
«n  intermediate  offspring,  then  female  plants  of 
th*  class  diaria  ought  occasionally  to  produce 
eecds  whose  offspring  shall  be  hermaphrodite,  or 

*i  W*£  utMceciotu,  which  was  never  yet  known 

lohir^wn. 

Although  the  arguments  of  the  epigenisists  are 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  hybrid  productions  partake  of  the  proper- 
tats  both  of  the  male  and  female  from  which  they 
•prinz.   This  was  long  ago  proved  to  be  the  fact 
by  Bradley,  and  more  recently  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr  Knight;   as  well  as 
hippfly  converted  to  the  advantage  of  the  culti- 
tTkr.   Observing  that  farmers  who  rear  cattle 
impronp  the  progeny  by  means  of  crossing  the 
tatd,  he  presumed  from  analogy  that  the  same 
improvement  might  be  introduced  into  vege- 
tables.   His  principal  object  was  that  of  procur- 
ing new  and  improved  varieties  of  the  apple  and 
7«5w,  to  supply  the  place  of  such  as  had  become 
diseased  and  unproductive,  by  being  cultivated 
kyond  the  period  which  nature  seems  to  have 
wined  to  their  perfection.    But  as  the  neces- 
sary slowness  of  all  experiments  of  the  kind, 
vita  regard  to  the  fruit  in  question,  did  not  keep 
F*x  with  the  ardour  of  his  desire  to  obtain  in- 
f'Tmation  on  the  subject,  he  was  induced  to  in- 
titule some  tentative  experimentsuponthecom- 
^■0  pea,  a  plant  well  suited  to  his  purpose,  both 
fcrun  its  quickness  of  growth,  and  from  the 
tamy  varieties  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  which 
ii  afforded.    In  1787,  a  degenerate  sort  of  pea 
vis  growing  in  his  garden  which  had  not  re- 
rr«*vred  its  former  vigour  even  when  removed  to 
»  better  soil.    Being  thus  a  good  subject  of  ex- 
:-riment,  the  male  organs  of  a  dozen  of  its  im- 

•  WUdcoow,  p.  328. 


mature  blossoms  were  destroyed,  and  the  femulo 
organs  left  entire.  When  the  blossoms  had  at- 
tained their  mature  state,  the  pollen  of  a  very 
large  and  luxuriant  gray  pea  was  introduced  into 
the  one  half  of  them,  but  not  into  the  other.  The 
pods  of  both  grew  equally ;  but  the  seeds  of  the 
half  that  were  unimpregnnted  withered  away, 
without  having  augmented  beyond  the  size  to 
which  thev  had  attained  before  the  blossoms  ex- 
itanded.  The  seeds  of  the  other  half  were  autr- 
mented  and  matured  as  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  impregnation ;  and  exhibited  no  perceptible 
difference  from  those  of  other  plants  of  the  same 
variety,  perhaps,  because  the  external  covering 
of  the  seed  was  furnished  entirely  by  the  female. 
But  when  they  were  made  to  vegetate  in  the 
succeeding  spring,  the  effect  of  the  experiment 
was  obvious.  The  plants  rose  with  great  lux- 
uriance, indicating  in  their  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
the  influence  of  this  artificial  impregnation ;  the 
seeds  produced  were  of  a  dark  gray.  By  im- 
pregnating the  flowers  of  this  variety  with  the 
pollen  of  others,  the  colour  was  again  changed, 
and  new  varieties  obtained  superior  in  every  res- 
pect to  the  original  on  which  the  experiment 
was  first  made,  and  attaining,  in  some  cases,  to  a 
height  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  In  these  ex- 
periments it  was  observed  that  the  plant  had  a 
stronger  tendency  to  produce  coloured  blossoms 
and  seeds  than  white  ones.  For  when  the  pol- 
len of  a  coloured  blossom  was  introduced  into  a 
white  one,  the  whole  of  the  future  seeds  were 
coloured.  But  when  the  pollen  of  a  white  blos- 
som was  introduced  into  a  coloured  one,  the 
whole  of  the  future  seeds  were  not  white. 

Mr  Knight  thinks  his  experiments  on  this 
subject  afford  examples  of  superfetation,  a  phe- 
nomenon the  existence  of  which  has  been  ad- 
mitted amongst  animals,  but  of  which  the  proof 
amongst  vegetables  is  not  yet  quite  satisfactory. 
Of  one  species  of  superfetation  Mr  Knight  had 
certainly  produced  examples ;  that  is,  when,  by 
impregnating  a  white  pea  blossom  with  the  pol- 
len both  of  a  white  and  gray  pea,  white  and  gray 
seeds  were  obtained.  But  of  the  other  species 
of  superfetation  in  which  one  seed  is  supposed  to 
be  the  joint  issue  of  two  males,  the  example  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  Such  a  production  is  perhaps 
possible,  and  further  experiments  may  probably 
ascertain  the  fact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  mere  curiosity,  and  not  apparently  connected 
with  any  views  of  utility.  But  the  utility  of 
the  experiments,  in  as  far  as  they  show  the 
practicability  of  improving  the  species,  is  very 
obvious.  And  the  ameliorating  effect  is  the  same 
whether  by  the  male  or  female ;  as  was  ascer- 
tained by  impregnating  the  largest  and  most 
luxuriant  plants  with  the  pollen  of  the  most 
diminutive  and  dwarfish,  or  the  contrary.  By 
which  means  any  number  of  varieties  may  be 
obtained,  according  to  the  will  of  the  experi- 
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menter,  amongst  which  some  will  no  doubt  be 
suited  to  all  soils  and  situations.  Mr  Knight's 
experiments  of  this  kind  were  extended  also  to 
wheat ;  but  not  with  equal  success.  For  though 
some  very  good  varieties  were  obtained,  yet  they 
were  found  not  to  be  permanent. 

But  the  success  of  his  experiments  on  the 
apple-tree  were  equal  to  his  hopes.  This  was 
indeed  his  principal  object,  and  no  means  of  ob- 
taining a  successful  issue  were  left  untried.  The 
plants  which  were  obtained  in  this  case  were 
found  to  possess  the  good  qualities  of  both  of  the 
varieties  employed,  uniting  the  greatest  health 
and  luxuriance,  with  the  finest  and  best  flav- 
oured fruit. 

Many  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  were 
tried  on  other  plants  also  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  improved  varieties  of  every  fruit  and 
esculent  plant  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  ar- 
tificial impregnation,  as  they  were  obtained  in 
the  cases  already  stated.  Whence  Mr  Knight 
thinks  that  this  promiscuous  impregnation  of 
species  has  been  intended  by  nature  to  take  place, 
and  that  it  does  in  fact  often  take  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  such  accidental  varieties  as 
arise  from  seed,  and  of  confining  them  within 
narrower  limits.  All  which  is  thought  to  be  coun- 
tenanced from  the  consideration  of  the  variety 
of  methods  which  nature  employs  to  disperse 
the  pollen,  whether  by  the  elastic  spring  of  the 
anthers,  the  aid  of  the  winds,  or  the  instrumen- 
tality of  insects. 

But  although  he  admits  the  existence  of  vege- 
table hybrids,  that  is,  of  varieties  obtained  from 
the  intermixture  of  different  species  of  the  same 
genus,  yet  he  does  not  admit  the  existence  of 
vegetable  mules,  that  is,  of  varieties  obtained  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  species  of  different 
genera ;  in  attempting  to  obtain  which  he  could 
never  succeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  Hence 
he  suspects  that  where  such  varieties  have  been 
supposed  to  take  place,  the  former  must  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  latter.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  tliat  if  the  case  exists  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  why  not  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 
to  which  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory reply.  But  from  the  narrow  limits  with- 
in which  this  intercourse  is  in  all  cases  circum- 
scribed, it  scarcely  seems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  nature  that  it  should  succeed  even  among 
animals. 

More  recent  theories.  The  curious  observations 
of  Brongniart  respecting  the  generation  of  plants, 
have  thrown  quite  a  new  light  upon  this  subject. 
When  the  grains  of  pollen  are  placed  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  stigma,  they  project  their 
tubular  appendage.  The  latter,  when  the  surface 
of  the  stigma  is  naked,  insinuates  itself  more  or 
less  deeply  within  the  utricles  of  the  stigma.  The 
granules  of  the  pollen  quickly  collect  near  the 
free  extremity  of  the  appendage,  which  swells 


and  assumes  a  slight  degree  of  opacity.  Tk> 
grain  of  pollen  then  shrivels  and  withers.  Soon 
after,  the  extremity  of  the  appendage  opens,  an>l 
the  granules  of  pollen  are  laid  bare,  and  conn 
into  contact  with  the  mucilaginous  substance  1 1 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  con- 
nects the  utricles  of  the  stigma.    They  are  tin  n 
seen  in  the  form  of  little  masses,  which  sum  - 
sively  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  din  e 
tiou  of  the  style.    When  the  utricles  of  th 
stigma  are  covered  by  an  epidermis,  the  tubulr 
appendage  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  thus  q  i 
dermis,  and  sticks  to  it  by  its  extremity.  Both 
then  open,  and  the  granules  of  pollen  come  ui!" 
contact  with  the  intercellular  matter  of  tL 
stigma. 

The  spermatic  granules,  adds  Brongniart,  then- 
fore  penetrate  into  the  intercellular  intervals  <<: 
the  stigma ;  but  there  they  meet  with  no  vessl 
for  their  conveyance,  as  some  authors  have  a! 
leged.  Link  thought  they  were  tranamitu  i 
through  the  walls  of  the  cellules.  Brongnwtf, 
on  the  contrary,  says  they  pass  through  the  in- 
tercellular spaces.  In  pepo  macrocarput,  he  say.-, 
the  utricular  tissue  which  connects  the  stigim 
and  the  ovules  does  not  show  globules  in  it- 
intervals  previous  to  fecundation  ;  but,  when  tb< 
latter  lias  taken  place,  the  brownish  streak  pn>- 
duced  by  the  spermatic  granules  may  be  very 
clearly  traced  in  the  yellow  utricular  tissue,  sn  I 
the  granules  are  seen  to  reach  the  ovules.  The 
spermatic  granules  are  never  contained  in  uV 
cellules,  but  always  appear  in  their  interval* 
This  transmission  appears  to  be  effected  in  re- 
sequence of  the  hygroscopic  qualities  of  th-' 
granules.  When  they  have  thus  arrived  at  tin- 
ovule,  the  granules  of  pollen  penetrate,  by  tin- 
opening  which  exists  in  its  two  membranes,  m 
far  as  the  kernel,  passing  either  directly  throuwli 
the  aperture,  or,  as  Brongniart  thinks,  throucli 
a  delicate  membranous  tube,  which,  issuing  fr""1 
the  kernel,  applies  itself  upon  the  placenta,  an ! 
there  takes  up  the  fecundating  granules,  to  con- 
vey them  into  the  interior  of  the  ovule.  This 
tube  terminates  interiorly  at  the  point  when 
the  embryo  is  to  be  formed,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
vesicle  which  Malpighi  named  the  sac  of  & 
amnios.  This  vesicle  is,  as  it  were,  the  mouhi 
in  which  the  embryo  obtains  its  form.  After  im- 
pregnation, there  are  seen  to  form  in  it  optMp" 
granules,  often  of  a  green  colour,  which  at  hv' 
form  the  embryo.  The  neck  by  which  the  vesick' 
was  attached  to  the  sac  of  the  kernel  contracts 
breaks,  and  forms  the  radicle  of  the  embryo. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  generation  of  vege- 
tables, as  resulting  from  the  observations  of 
Needham,  Smith,  Amici,  Robert  Brown,  an<« 
Brongniart.  It  will  be  seen  to  have  a  gn*? 
analogy  to  the  same  phenomenon  as  observed  i» 
animals. 

This  explanation  appears  to  be  in  accordance 
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T?th  nature,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases ; 
but  there  are  other  circumstances  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  fecundation  are  not  produced  in 
the  flame  manner.  In  plants  which  are  always 
submersed,  it  is  evident  that  the  grains  of  pollen 
Ao  not  attach  themselves  to  the  stigma  and  burst 
upon  it ;  yet  fecundation  takes  place  in  them  as 
in  other  plants.  The  surface  of  the  stigma  of  1 
many  plants  is  extremely  smooth,  and  by  no 
th«tis  clammy.  That  of  the  chestnut  is  hard 
*M  leathery.  In  these  plants,  the  pollen  cannot 
*ihere  to  the  stigma.  In  many  of  the  orchis 
tribe,  the  pollen,  in  place  of  presenting  a  pow- 
'Irry  substance,  composed  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  minute  and  light  particles,  forms 
in  entirely  solid  mass.  The  anther  opens  ;  the 
taw  of  pollen  retains  its  place,  and  remains 
perfectly  entire  ;  and  yet  fecundation  is  effected. 
N>>w,  in  this  case,  the  pollen  has  not  left  the 
interior  of  the  anther  to  be  carried  to  the  stigma, 
mi  there  pour  out  its  fecundating  fluid.  By 
tie  opening  of  the  anther,  it  is  merely  placed  in 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  yet  the 
plant  is  fecundated. 

To  account  for  these  facts,  several  authors 
hit*  rapposed  that,  in  plants,  fecundation  may, 
ia  »rae  circumstances,  be  effected  without  the 
<ftT*rt  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  stigma,  and 
raenrlv  through  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  eman- 
ate or  «sni  poJ/inaris.  But  this  question  still 
rv^wMifl^  putj^y "doc* 

la  the  monoecious  and  dioecious  plants,  al- 
tlfawfi  the  two  sexes  are  separated,  and  often 
pbred  it  a  distance  from  each  other,  fecundat  ion 
*  wjI  on  that  account  prevented  from  taking 
In  the  case  of  dioecious  plants,  the  pol- 
lu  W  which  thev  are  to  be  fecundated  is  trans- 
ftfrtH  often  to  threat  distances,  by  the  air. 

Wfcn  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  situated  near 
«*h  other,  as  in  the  case  whether  of  hermaphro- 
iit*  or  raomecious  flowers,  the  elastic  spring  with 
•hira  the  anther  flies  open  will  generally  be 
eificient  to  disperse  the  pollen,  so  as  that  part 
«i  it  must  infallibly  reach  the  stigma.   The  fa- 
^Eties  tending  to  ensure  the  access  of  the  pollen 
is  faulting  from  the  relative  proportion,  situa- 
T^a,&ad  mutual  sympathies  of  the  stamens  and 
:*4u\  have  been  already  noticed  ;  as  well  as  the 
t"*inJe  action  of  winds  wafting  the  pollen  to  a 
£<Unce,  and  hence  including  the  case  of  dioe- 
plants  also.    But  with  all  the  above  facili- 
ty the  impregnation  of  the  seed  would  still,  in 
sunv  cases,  be  impracticable  even  in  hermaphro- 
-itfc  flowers,  without  further  aid ;  particularly 
in  web  as  do  not  perfect  their  stamens  and 
jratils  at  the  same  time.     For  although  the 
*two  of  the  wind  cannot  but  be  efficacious  in 
mm  *uch  cases ;  yet  it  will,  in  some  others, 
**orally  give  to  the  flower  a  direction  calculated 
r*her  to  prevent  than  to  aid  the  access  of  the 
Him,  by  causing  the  corolla  to  veer  round  like 


a  vane  according  to  the  quarter  from  which  it 
may  happen  to  blow ;  or  the  very  figure  of  the 
corolla  may  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pollen,  which  must  be  surmounted  by  ex- 
traordinary means. 

What  then  are  the  means  instituted  by  nature 
for  effecting  the  impregnation  of  hermaphrodites 
1  so  circumstanced?  The  true  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry seems  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Koelreuter,  namely,  the  agency  of  insects ;  and 
has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  more  leisurely 
observations  of  Spregnel,  who  found  that  the 
pollen  in  the  above  case  is  very  generally  con- 
veyed from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  through 
the  instrumentality  of  bees,  though  sometimes 
through  that  of  insects  of  other  species.  The 
object  of  the  insect  is  the  discovery  of  honey, 
in  quest  of  which,  whilst  it  roves  from  flower 
to  flower  and  rummages  the  recesses  of  the 
corolla,  it  unintentionally  covers  its  body  with 
pollen,  which  it  conveys  to  the  next  flower 
it  visits,  and  brushes  off  as  it  acquired  it  by 
rummaging  for  honey ;  so  that  part  of  it  is  almost 
unavoidably  deposited  on  the  stigma,  and  im- 
pregnation thus  effected.  Nor  is  this  altogether 
so  much  a  work  of  random  as  it  at  first  appears. 
For  it  has  been  observed  that  even  insects,  which 
do  not  upon  the  whole  confine  themselves  to  one 
species  of  flower,  will  yet  very  often  remain 
during  the  whole  day  upon  the  species  they 
happen  first  to  alight  on  in  the  morning.  And 
their  agency  is  also  completely  secured,  from 
the  necessity  they  are  under  of  procuring  food  ; 
though  nature  in  her  care  for  the  impregnation 
of  the  vegetable  has  not  only  lodged  a  honey  in 
the  flower  to  tempt  the  taste  of  insects,  but 
seems  to  have  furnished  also  the  means  of  at- 
tracting even  the  eye.  This  is  thought  to  be 
done  by  means  of  the  coloured  spots  with  which 
many  flowers  secreting  a  honied  fluid  are  marked, 
as  indicating  the  treasure  that  is  contained  in 
the  flower,  and  thus  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  insect.  But  the  very  figure  of  the  flower 
seems  often  intended  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Spregnel  has  enumerated  several  hundreds  of 
flowers  which  in  their  figure  as  well  as  colour 
resemble  insects,  and  hence  attract  the  notice  of 
the  plunderers  of  their  honied  stores.  The 
beautiful  example  of  the  bee  orchis  is  known  to 
almost  every  body. 

Such  then  are  the  means  by  which  the  notice 
of  the  insect  is  attracted  ;  and  such  also  is  the 
structure  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  flower, 
that  it  must  of  necessity  pass  across  the  stamens 
and  pistils  in  procuring  the  honey  it  is  in  quest 
of,  which  passage  is  often  a  work  of  considerable 
difficulty,  particularly  when  the  tubular  part  <»f 
the  corolla  is  beset  with  hairs,  as  in  many  flowers 
of  the  class  pentandria  and  dulynamia.  But 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  singxilar  cases  of 
hermaphrodite  impregnation,  as  aided  by  the 
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agency  of  insects,  is  that  of  the  aristolochia  eU- 
matitu.    The  corolla  of  this  flower,  which  is 
tubular,  but  terminating  upwards  in  a  ligulate 
limb,  is  inflated  into  a  globular  figure  at  the 
base.    The  tubular  part  is  internally  beset  with 
stiff  hairs  pointing  downwards.    The  globular 
part  contains  the  pistil,  which  consists  merely 
of  a  germen  and  stigma  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding stamens.     But  the  stamens  being 
shorter  than  even  the  germen,  cannot  discharge 
the  pollen  so  as  to  throw  it  upon  the  stigma,  as 
the  flower  stands  always  upright,  till  after  im- 
pregnation.   And  hence  without  some  additional 
and  peculiar  aid,  the  pollen  must  necessarily  fall 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  flower.    Now  the 
aid  that  nature  has  furnished  in  this  case  is  that 
of  the  agency  of  the  tipula  pennicornis,  a  small 
insect,  which,  entering  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
in  quest  of  honey,  descends  to  the  bottom  and 
rummages  about  till  it  becomes  quite  covered 
with  pollen  ;  but  not  being  able  to  force  its  way 
out  again  owing  to  the  downward  position  of 
the  hairs,  which  converge  to  a  point  like  the 
wires  of  a  mouse-trap,  and  being  somewhat  im- 
patient of  its  confinement,  it  brushes  backwards 
and  forwards  trying  every  corner,  till  after  re- 
peatedly traversing  the  stigma  it  covers  it  with 
pollen  sufficient  for  its  impregnation ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  flower  soon  begins  to  droop, 
and  the  hairs  to  shrink  to  the  side  of  the  tube, 
effecting  an  easy  passage  for  the  escape  of  the 
insect. 

Monoecious  plants  are,  according  to  Spregnel, 
mostly  impregnated  by  insects  also,  excepting 
such  as  are  destitute  of  nectaries.  But  many  of 
them  do  not  require  that  aid,  in  which  case  the 
male  and  female  flowers  stand  close  together,  as 
in  typha,  coir,  car  ex;  the  females  being  lowest, 
and  their  petals  being  deeply  or  minutely  lacin- 
iated  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  pollen  in  its  fall, 
as  in  the  genus  Pinus. 

The  impregnation  of  dioecious  plants  is  often 
effected  by  insects  also,  as  has  been  already  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  fig,  and  their  flowers  are  stud 
to  be  always  furnished  with  nectaries ;  the  male 
flowers  being  larger  than  the  female  flowers,  that 
the  insect,  as  it  has  been  thought,  may  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  loading  itself  with 
pollen. 

From  the  fact  of  the  agency  of  insects  in  con- 
veying the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  it  will  follow 
that  no  plant  requiring  such  aid  can  possibly 
perfect  its  seed  unless  the  specific  insect  has  ac- 
cess to  it,  or  unless  some  such  aid  is  given  to  it 
by  the  cultivator.  And  hence  botanists  attri- 
bute the  imperfection  of  the  seeds  of  hot-house 
plants  to  the  want  of  the  insect  by  which  the 
species  may  be  impregnated  in  its  native  climate. 
This  conjecture  is  countenanced  by  the  following 
experiment,  as  related  by  Willdenow : — A  plant 
of  itbrvma  atigiuta  had  flowered  fur  many  years 


•  in  a  hot-house  at  Berlin  without  producing-  any 
\  fruit ;  but  when  the  gardener,  by  means  of  a  hair 
;   pencil,  placed  a  little  of  the  pollen  upon  the 

stigma  of  several  of  the  flowers,  perfect  fruit 
i   was  produced,  from  which  new  plants  were 

•  raised. 

In  dioecious  plants,  the  palms,  for  example, 
fecundation  may  be  artificially  effected,  as  we 
have  already  stated.    Linnaeus  even  maintained 
that,  not  only  may  a  single  flower  of  a  plant  Ik- 
i  artificially  impregnated  by  this  method,  but 
that  even  a  single  cell  of  a  m unilocular  ovary 
may  be  fecundated,  by  placing  the  pollen  in 
contact  with  only  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
stigma.   It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  al- 
though the  pollen  should  touch  only  one  of  the 
lobes  of  a  stigma,  all  the  cells  of  the  ovary  are 
equally  fecundated.   But  in  whatever  manner 
fecundation  has  been  effected,  it  always  announce* 
its  influence  by  visible  appearances.    The  flower, 
which  until  then  was  fresh,  and  often  adorned 
with  the  most  lively  tints,  soon  loses  its  beautiful 
colouring,  and  resigns  its  transient  splendour. 
The  corolla  fades,  the  petals  wither  and  fall  off. 
The  stamina,  having  performed  the  function* 
for  which  nature  liad  called  them  into  existence, 
share  the  name  fate.    In  a  short  time  the  pistil 
remains  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
stigma  and  style,  now  become  useless,  also  dis- 
appear.   The  ovary  alone  continues,  it  being  in 
it  that  nature  has  deposited,  to  be  there  brought 
to  maturity,  the  rudiments  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  ovary,  when  developed,  forms  the  fruit. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  calyx  remaining 
and  accompanying  it,  until  it  attains  its  full 
maturity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  takes 
place  chiefly  when  the  calyx  is  tnonwtt fxd^ju^. 
If  the  ovary  is  inferior  or  parietal,  the  calyx 
is  then  necessarily  persistent,  as  it  is  intimately 
united  to  the  ovary. 

In  the  winter-cherry  {physalis  aliel:  npi,)  the 
calyx  remains  after  fecundation,  becomes  red, 
and  forms  a  vesicular  shell,  in  which  the  fruit, 
is  contained.  In  the  narcissus,  the  apple,  the 
pear,  in  short,  in  all  plants  which  have  the  ovary 
inferior  or  parietal,  the  persistent  calyx  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  fruit. 

Shortly  after  fecundation  has  taken  place,  the* 
ovary  begins  to  enlarge.  The  ovules  which,  it 
contains,  and  which  are  at  first  of  a  watery,  and 
in  some  degree  inorganic  substance,  gradually- 
acquire  consistence.  The  part  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  perfect  seed,  in  other  words,  the  em  - 
bryo,  gradually  assumes  development.  All  it-s 
organs  acquire  a  decided  form,  and,  in  a  short. 

sary  to  constitute  a  fruit. 

We  here  conclude  what  relates  to  the  flower 
properly  so  called,  considered  in  a  general  poin  t. 
of  view,  and  with  reference  to  its  constituent. 
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parts.  Before  commencing  our  examination  of 
the  fruit,  we  have  to  describe  an  accessory  organ 
of  the  flower,  which  is  sometimes  wanting,  but 
which,  when  present,  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  natural 
broil  ies.    This  organ  is  the  disk. 

It  is  distinguished  into  hypopynoxis,  perigynoiis, 
and  ept'Tvnotu. 

1.  The  A*2*yyn<nts  (list  bears  the  name  of  po- 
**nm*m  when  it  forms  a  fleshy  body,  distinct 
from  the  receptacle,  and  which  raises  the  ovary 
above  the  bottom  of  the  flower ;  as  in  the  rue, 
and  the  other  species  of  the  family  of  Rutacetc. 
It  is  named  pleurogynum,  when  it  comes  off  under 
the  ovary  and  rises  upon  one  of  its  lateral  parts; 
«*,  for  example,  in  the  periwinkle.  It  is  called 
fyipo&iuta,  when  it  is  formed  of  several  tubercles 
which  come  off*  upon  the  support  of  the  ovary. 
Thi*  variety  of  disk  is  observed  especially  in  the 
plants  of  the  family  of  Crucifers*,  as  the  mus- 
tard, turnip,  &c. 

2.  The  perufynmu  disk  is  formed  by  a  more 
or  Ins  thick  fleshy  substance,  spread  out  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  cherry,  the 
«hm«nd,  and  certain  species  of  dioma,  which,  in 
this  respect,  differ  from  the  other  species  of  the 
«ae  genus. 

X  The  figynons  disk  is  that  which  is  observed 
the  mmmit  of  the  ovary  when  the  latter 
ii  inferior,  that  is,  when  it  is  attached  by  every 
part  rf  h»  outer  surface  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
a»  ia  (he  umbellifera?,  (carrot)  and  rubiacea?, 

The  insertion  of  the  stamina  is  distinguished 
iat©  vbtUtsu  and  relative.  The  first  of  these 
t«nw  applies  to  the  position  of  the  stamina, 
•ithwrt  reference  to  the  pistil.  Thus  we  say : 
main*  inserted  into  the  corolla,  the  calyx,  &c. 
Th*  «eond  applies  to  the  position  of  the  stamina 
w  «f  the  staminiferous  monopetalous  corolla, 
*hh  relation  to  the  pistil.  Thus  we  say :  stamina 
iaaerted  beneath  the  ovary,  around  the  ovary,  or 
epoQ  the  ovary. 

There  are  thus  distinguished  three  kinds  of 
nsortion,  which  are  named  hypogynovs,  ptrigyn- 

iMSS  «A<i*irii/ji  J  '  I  *  I ,  v-»      7   mi  m       ■      ■  n  +  tm     mm*  m  •         I'll  m  *n 

r^ijytt/jitg.  j  ne  fiyjxHjyiious  itifrtwn  is 
that  in  which  the  stamina,  or  the  monopetalous 
<  Italia  bearing  the  stamina,  are  inserted  under 
tat  o vary ;  as  in  the  crucifers,  labiate,  &c.  The 
fn^rrtums  insertion  is  that  in  which  the  stamina 
sre  inserted  into  the  calyx,  as  in  tho  rosaces?, 
(ihe  wild  rose.)  Lastly,  in  the  epipynous  inscr- 
fas,  which  takes  place  whenever  the  ovary  is 
inferior,  the  stamina  or  the  staminiferous  mon- 
"petalous  corolla  are  inserted  upon  the  summit 
♦f  the  ovary.  The  utnbellifene,  rubiacec,  &c, 
rford  examples  of  this  kind  of  insertion. 

The  position  of  the  disk  generally  determines 
th%  insertion.  Thus,  whenever  there  is  a  hypo- 
Trihmn  disk,  the  insertion  is  hypogynous.  It 
■  perigynous,  when  the  disk  is  so.   Lastly,  it 


is  epigynous,  whenever  there  is  an  epigynous 
disk  upon  the  summit  of  the  ovary. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  FRUIT  AND  ITS  ENVELOPES. 

In  the  progress  of  fructification,  when  the 
several  organs  of  the  flower  have  discharged 
their  respective  offices,  the  petals,  the  stamens, 
the  style,  and  often  the  calyx,  wither  and  fall. 
The  ovary  alone  remains  attached  to  the  plant, 
and  swells  and  expands  till  it  reaches  maturity. 
It  is  now  denominated  tho  fruit.  But  at  the 
period  of  its  complete  development,  it  also  de- 
taches itself  from  the  plant  and  drops  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  containing  and  protecting 
the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable.  The  fruit 
then  is  the  ripened  ovary,  and  the  parts  which 
it  contains.  In  popular  language  the  term  is 
confined  chiefly  to  such  fruits  as  are  eatable,  as 
the  apple,  peach,  cherry,  or  perhaps  to  the  escu- 
lent part  only ;  but  with  the  botanist,  the  matured 
ovary  of  every  flower,  with  the  parts  contained, 
constitutes  and  is  termed  the  fruit. 

As  the  fruit  consists  of  the  ripened  ovary,  it 
follows  tliat  the  situation  and  distribution  of  tho 
fruit  must  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  flower 
which  has  preceded  it.    If  the  flower  was  radical 
or  caulinary,  so  is  the  fruit.    If  it  was  lateral, 
axillary,  or  terminating,  so  is  the  fruit.   If  it 
was  sessile  or  pedunculate,  spiked  or  verticellate, 
so  also  is  the  fruit.   And  for  the  some  reason,  if 
the  ovary  was  detached,  the  fruit  must  also 
be  detached.   Or  to  express  these  modifica- 
tions in  language  perhaps  more  correct,  if 
the  flower  was  inferior,  the  fruit  will  be  in- 
ferior ;  if  the  flower  was  superior,  the  fruit  will 
be  superior;  and  if  the  flower  was  intermediate, 
the  fruit  will  be  intermediate.    It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  mere  modifications  of  posi- 
tion sliall  be  the  same,  because  it  frequently 
liappens  that  plants  of  which  the  flower  has 
been  drooping,  the  fruit  is  erect,  as  in  the  lily 
and  cowslip ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  plants 
of  which  the  flower  has  been  erect,  the  fruit  is 
drooping,  as  in  wheat  and  barley.    The  figure 
of  the  fruit  assumes  almost  as  much  variety  as 
that  of  the  flower,  but  the  following  are  its  most 
frequent  modifications.   It  is  either  spherical, 
as  in  the  cherry;  or  elliptical,  as  in  the  almond  ; 
or  oblong,  as  in  the  coffee-berry ;  or  cylindrical, 
as  in  epilolnum;  or  inversely  conical,  as  in  the 
pear;  or  inversely  heart-shaped,  as  in  veronica; 
or  kidney-shaped,  as  in  anacardium;  or  three- 
cornered,  as  in  tho  tulip ;  or  twisted,  as  in  me- 
cago  satira;  or  jointed,  as  in  heefysarvm;  or  in- 
flated, as  in  staphyUa;  or  winged,  as  in  crown 
imperial ;  or  stellate,  as  in  tho  poppy.   The  apex 
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is  described  also  as  being  acute,  as  in  sago ;  or 
obtuse,  as  in  tbe  filbert;  or  truncated,  or  emar- 
ginate,  as  in  thlaspi;  or  umbellicate,  as  in  the 
apple.    The  size  of  the  fruit  is  also  very  various, 
but  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  plant  tliat 
produces  it.    The  oak  and  the  ash,  though  among 
the  largest  of  trees,  produce  a  fruit  that  is  com- 
paratively but  very  diminutive,  while  the  gourd, 
whose  stem  is  but  herbaceous  and  creeping, 
produces  a  fruit  of  a  most  enormous  bulk.  The 
largest  fruits  occur  amongst  the  palms,  or  among 
cucurbitaceous  and  leguminous  plants.  The 
fruit  of  a  palm  called  leontarus  nuildrrica,  is  often 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  that  of  mi- 
mosa scandens,  often  six  feet  in  length.  The 
fruit  in  its  immature  state  is  always  soft  and 
pulpy ;  but  in  its  matured  and  ripened  state  it 
is  generally  firm  and  compact,  and  sometimes  so 
very  hard  that  it  can  scarcely  be  cut.    In  the 
cherry  it  is  succulent,  in  the  strawberry  pulpy, 
in  the  apple  fleshy ;  in  siaphyllia  it  is  membran- 
aceous; in  the  elm  tree  leathery,  in  the  nut 
woody.    But  it  is  very  seldom  of  the  same  con- 
sistence throughout.    For  sometimes  the  outer 
part  is  soft,  and  the  inner  hard,  as  in  the  peach 
and  cherry ;  and  sometimes  the  outer  part  is  hard, 
and  the  inner  soft,  as  in  the  filbert  and  cocca 
nut,  while  sometimes  both  parts  are  alike,  as  in 
the  pine  apple.    Some  fruits  are  covered  with 
a  thick  rind,  many  with  a  thin  cuticle  only. 
The  cuticle  may  be  seen  in  succulent  berries, 
and  the  rind  or  bark  in  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
cocoa  nut.    The  bark  is  in  general  closely  at- 
tached to  the  interior  part,  but  sometimes  it  is 
remote  from  it,  and  inflated.    In  its  exterior 
surface  it  is  generally  smooth  and  uniform,  as  in 
the  cherry ;  or  cottony,  as  in  peony ;  or  scaly,  as 
in  sago ;  or  dotted,  as  in  the  orange ;  or  perfor- 
ated with  holes,  as  in  the  bread-fruit,  (artocar- 
pus;)  or  ribbed,  as  in  the  melon ;  or  rough, as  in 
gallium  aparine;  or  set  with  tubercles,  us  in 
onobrycJtu* ;  or  with  prickles,  as  in  canna  indica; 
or  with  thorns,  as  in  trapa.    It  is  also  often 
beautifully  twisted.    When  the  blossom  begins 
to  fade,  and  the  colour  of  the  corolla  to  decay, 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  departed 
with  the  dejxarting  flower.    But  these  tints  are 
often  more  than  compensated  by  the  rich  and 
mellow  colouring  of  the  fruit.    The  ripened 
tints  of  autumn  are  found  to  be  equally  pleasing 
with  the  bloom  of  spring;  and  the  colour  of  the 
peach  and  apricot,  the  plum  and  the  cherry,  are 
in  nothing  inferior  to  the  hues  which  preceded 
them.    Nor  are  fruits  ornamental  only.  They 
evidently  exhibit  one  of  those  arrangements  of 
nature,  by  which  a  beneficent  Providence  ac- 
complishes two  important  ends  by  one  means. 
For  not  only  do  pulpy  fruits  and  seeds  afford 
the  necessary  nourishment  to  the  germ  of  the 
future  plant,  but  they  also  furnish  important 
articles  of  food  to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 


Fruits  are  said  to  be  single  when  a  flower  pro- 
duces only  one  seed,  or  several  seeds  contained 
in  a  single  seed-vessel.  When  many  seeds  are 
produced  either  detached  or  united,  except 
by  one  style,  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  multiplicatc. 
The  number  of  the  fruit  produced  by  one  indi- 
vidual flower,  is  not,  however,  always  the  tame, 
even  in  the  same  species,  because  all  the  original 
ovaries  are  not  always  impregnated.  If  the 
fruit  is  produced  in  pairs,  as  in  umbelliferous 
plants ;  or  in  threes,  as  in  the  lily ;  or  in  fours, 
as  in  verticellate  plants ;  or  in  fives,  as  in  the 
geranium ;  or  in  an  indefinite  number  from  the 
same  flower,  as  in  the  rose  and  ranunculus  ;  it  is 
then  said  to  be  conjugate,  or  compound.  The 
compound  fruit  is  either  lobed  or  divisible.  It 
is  divisible  if  in  its  immature  state  it  presents 
a  uniform  and  integral  appearance,  but  after- 
wards separates  into  distinct  portions,  as  in  the 
pod  of  the  pea  and  bean.  It  is  lobed  if  the 
portions  into  which  it  may  separate  are  attached 
to  a  common  axis,  as  in  meadow  saffron,  (cot- 
chicutM.)  There  is  also  another  species  of  com- 
pound fruit,  distinguished  by  Gertncr,  which  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  ovaries  of 
different  flowers,  combined  into  one  whole,  as  in 
caprifolius  and  artooarpus. 

Such  arc  the  general  and  external  modifica- 
tions of  the  fruit  considered  as  a  whole;  we  now 
proceed  to  describe  its  constituent  parts,  consisting 
exteriorly  of  the  pericarpt  and  interiorly  of  the 


The  pericarp  is  that  part  of  a  ripe  and  perfect 
fruit  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  fecundated 
ovary,  and  containing  one  or  more  seeds.  It 
detenuines  the  form  of  the  fruit. 

The  pericarp  is  never  wanting,  but  it  is  some- 
times so  thin,  or  so  intimately  united  to  tho 
seed,  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  the 
ripe  fruit,  so  that,  many  authors  imagining  it 
not  to  exist,  have  said  that  the  seeds  arc  naked ; 
as  in  the  labiate,  umbellifene,  and  synantliercae. 
But  it  is  now  proved  that  there  are  no  naked 
seeds,  and  that  the  pericarp  is  never  wanting. 
The  pericarp  commonly  presents,  on  some  port 
of  its  outer  surface,  generally  towards  the 
highest  part,  the  remains  of  the  style  or  stigma. 
According  to  Richard,  the  pericarp  is  always 
formed  of  tliroe  parts,  viz.  1st,  The  <picarpy  an 
external  thin  membrane,  or  kind  of  epidermis, 
which  determines  its  form,  and  constitutes  its 
outer  covering;  2dly,  An  internal  membrane 
which  is  spread  over  its  seed-bearing  cavity,  and 
which  has  received  the  name  of  endocarj);  3dly, 
Between  these  two  membranes,  a  parenchyma- 
tous and  fleshy  part,  which  is  named  sarcocarp 
or  tnesocarp.  These  three  parts,  intimately 
united,  form  the  pericarp. 

When  the  ovary  is  inferior,  that  is,  whenever 
it  is  united  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  epicarj* 
is  formed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  paren- 
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civnia  of  which  is  confounded  with  that  of  tlic 
-arcucarp.  In  this  case  it  is  always  easy  to  dis- 
luitruiah  the  beginning  of  the  epicarp,  as  at  its 
■pp*r  part,  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  point 
«f  origin  of  the  style  and  stigma,  it  presents  a 
a,ore  or  less  prominent  rim,  formed  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  which  disappeared 
oft>r  fecundation. 

The  sarcocarp  or  mcsocarp,  is  the  parenchy- 
matous part,  in  which  are  found  collected  all  the 
vruei*  of  the  fruit.  It  is  excessively  developed 
in  filthy  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  melons, 
and  pumpkins ;  all  the  fleshy  part  of  these  fruits 
w  formed  by  the  sarcocarp. 

The  endocarp,  or  internal  membrane  of  the 
fruit,  is  that  which  lines  its  internal  cavity,  it 
is  almost  always  thin  and  membranous.  Some- 
times,  however,  it  is  thickened  externally  by  a 
zrwter  or  less  portion  of  the  sarcocarp.  When 
this  part  of  the  sarcocarp  becomes  hard  and 
)*my,  it  envelopes  the  seed,  and  constitutes  what 
i*  called  »  nut,  when  there  is  only  one  seed  in 
the  fruit,  and  nucleus  when  there  are  several. 

When  the  pericarp  is  dry  and  thin,  it  might 
at  Erst  be  tli ought  that  there  is  no  sarcocarp. 
Wtre  this  term  always  to  imply  a  thick,  fleshy, 
and  •turoknt  part,  no  doubt  it  would  very  fre- 
lotatly  be  wanting ;  but  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinrtWe  character  of  the  sarcocarp  consists  in  its 
Uicx  the  troly  vascular  body  of  the  pericarp; 
in  other  words,  it  is  formed  by  the  vessels  which 
iw<iri>fl  the  whole  fruit.    Now,  as  the  pericarp 
ilwap  contains  vessels,  the  sarcocarp  is  never 
wanting,  although  it  is  sometimes  very  thin 
when  the  fruit,  having  attained  its  full  maturity, 
b*«  dried.    But,  if  the  pericarp  be  examined 
nrth  attention,  there  will  be  seen  between  the 
tp*vrp  and  endocarp,  ruptured  vessels  by  which 
they  were  connected,  and  which  are  the  remains 
••(  the  sarcocarj*;  for,  as  tliat  part  is  always  full 
•  i  aqueous  juices  previous  to  the  maturation  of 
tie  fruit,  when  the  fluid  which  it  contains  has 
••^aporated,  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  internal  cavity  of  the  pericarp,  or  that 
»!iirh  contains  the  seeds,  may  be  simple,  in 
w  hich  case  the  pericarp  is  said  to  l>e  unilocular, 
fx  *me~crllcd ;  as  in  the  white  poppy.  At  other 
una*.,  there  are  several  cells  or  partial  cavities, 
vi  hence  the  terms  biloeular,  trilocular,  fjuinquelo- 
mhr,  multilobular,  applied  to  the  pericarp,  ac- 
n.-rdinir  a*  it  has  two,  three,  five,  or  more,  dis- 
tinct crll/r.  The  cells  of  a  pericarp  are  separated 
fr*»m  each  other  by  vertical  lamina?,  which  take 
ih*  mime  of  partitions  or  duwpimcnts.  All  true 
perritvm*  arc  formed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
rmdorarp  is  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the 
<amy  of  the  pericarp,  in  the  form  of  two  lamel- 
lar processes  placed  back  to  back,  and  connected 
\-«callv  by  a  very  thin  prolongation  of  the  sar- 
«*arp.  This  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  the 


true  partitions.  Those  which  are  differently 
constructed  must  be  considered  as  false. 

In  certain  partitions,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  parenchymatous  j»art  of  the  sarcocarp, 
which  unites  the  two  lamina?  of  the  endocarp, 
dries  up,  when  the  two  lamina?  disunite  and  se- 
parate to  some  distance,  so  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  additional  number  of  cells.  But 
these  spaces  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
true  cells,  by  observing  tliat  the  two  lamina;  of 
the  endocarp  have  one  of  their  sides  covered 
with  broken  vessels.  Besides  their  mode  of 
origin  and  formation,  nnother  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  true  partitions  is,  that  they  always 
alternate  with  the  stigmas  or  their  divisions. 
Certain  fruits,  on  the.  other  hand,  present  false 
partitions  in  their  internal  cavity.  Such  are 
those  of  some  crucifewe,  many  cucurbitacctc,  the 
poppy,  &c.  The  false  are  distinguished  from 
the  trite  partitions:  1st,  By  their  not  being 
formed  by  a  duplicaturc  of  the  endocarp  properly 
so  called  ;  and,  -dlv,  By  their  generally  corre- 
sponding to  the  stigmas  or  the  divisions  of  the 
stigma,  instead  of  being  alternate,  as  the  true 
partitions  are. 

The  partitions  are  further  distinguished  into 
compUte  and  incomplete.  The  first  are  those 
which  extend  internally  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pericarp  to  its  base,  without 
any  interruption.  The  incomplete  partitions  are 
not  continuous  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  but 
leave  a  communication  between  the  two  cells. 
Stramonium,  or  thorn  apple,  presents  an  example 
of  both  these  kinds  of  partitions  existing  together 
in  the  same  froit.  If  the  fruit  of  that  plant  be 
cut  across,  it  presents  four  cells,  and  consequently 
four  partitions ;  but  of  these  partitions  two  only 
are  complete,  while  the  other  two  do  not  reach 
the  top  of  the  internal  cavity  of  the  pericarp, 
but  rising  only  to  t  wo-thirds  of  its  height,  allow 
the  two  cells,  which  they  separate  below,  to 
communicate  together  at  their  upper  part. 

To  be  able  to  know  and  name  correctly  the 
different  parts  which  compose  the  pericarp,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  belong  to 
the  seed,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  esta- 
blish the  precise  limits  l>etween  these  two  organs. 
As  every  seed  must  receive  its  nourishment  from 
the  pericarp,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must 
communicate  with  it  by  some  part  of  its  surface. 
This  point  of  communication  has  been  named 
the  hilum  or  umfnfiais  by  botanists.  The  hilnnt 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  precise  limit  between 
the  pericarp  and  tho  seed ;  in  other  words,  all 
the  pails  which  occur  externally  of  and  above 
the  hilum  belong  to  the  pericarp,  while  all  those 
which  are  situated  beneath  the  hilum,  are  to  be 
considered  sis  forming  part  of  the  s<  n1. 

The  seeds  are  attached  within  the  pericarp  to 
a  peculiar  fleshy  body,  varying  in  size  and  form, 
to  which  the  name  of  placenta  or  trophosjxrm  is 
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given.  The  endoearp  is  always  perforated  at  the 
internal  point  of  the  pericarp,  to  which  the  tro- 
phosperm is  attached,  because  the  sarcocarp,  being 
the  only  vascular  part  of  the  pericarp,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  furnish  the  materials  required 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  seed,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  endoearp  should  have  an  opening  to  allow  a 
passage  to  the  vessels  which  go  to  that  organ. 

The  trophosperm  sometimes  bears  only  a  single 
seed,  but  at  other  times  supports  a  great  number. 
When  its  surface  presents  obvious  prolongations, 
each  of  which  supports  a  seed,  these  prolonga- 
tions are  named  podosperms;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  pea,  and  bladder  campion. 

The  trophosperm,  or  the  podosperm,  commonly 
stop  short  around  the  hilum  of  the  seed.  When 
they  are  prolonged  beyond  that  point,  so  as  to 
cover  the  seed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
prolongation  takes  the  name  of  arillus. 

The  arillus  being  merely  an  expansion  of  the 
trophosperm,  does  not  belong  to  the  seed,  as  it  is 
generally  said  to  do,  but  to  the  pericarp. 

The  partitions  are  usually  longitudinal,  so  as 
to  extend  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  peri- 
carpal  cavity.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  as  in 
cassia,  fistula,  and  a  few  other  leguminow,  they 
are  transverse.  These  partitions  are  further  dis- 
tillguiahed  into  complete  and  incomplete.  The 
origin  of  the  false  partitions  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able. Sometimes  they  are  formed  by  a  more 
or  less  considerable  projection  of  the  tropho- 
sperm, as  in  the  poppy :  sometimes  by  a  pro- 
longation inwards  of  the  edges  of  the  pericarpal 
valves,  See. 

The  trophosperm  is  that  part  of  the  prricarp 
to  which  the  seeds  are  attached.  Sometimes  it 
presents  at  its  surface  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  small  projecting  mammillfe,  each  supporting 
a  single  seed,  and  which  are  named  podosperms. 

When  a  pericarp  is  mtdtilocular,  the  tropho- 
sperm generally  occupies  its  centre,  and  is  then 
named  central.  In  this  case,  it  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  and  union  of  the  partitions,  and  in  the 
internal  angle  of  each  cell  presents  a  greater  or 
less  projection. 

The  aril/as  belongs  essentially  to  the  pericarp, 
it  being  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  tropho- 
sperm. It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  consider  it, 
as  many  botanists  do,  as  forming  part  of  the 
seed,  upon  which  it  is  merely  applied,  without 
at  all  adhering  to  it,  excepting  around  the  hilum. 
Few  parts  of  plants  exhibit  bo  many  varieties  in 
their  form  and  nature  as  the  arillus.  It  is  con- 
sequently very  difficult  to  give  a  strict  definition 
of  it,  which  may  be  applicable  in  every  case. 

In  the  nutmeg  {myristica  officinalis),  the  arillus 
forms  a  fleshy  covering,  of  a  light  red  colour, 
divided  into  narrow  and  unequal  shreds.  This 
is  the  part  which  is  used  in  pharmacy,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  mace.  Polygala  vulgaris 
has  a  three-lobed  arillus  of  small  size,  forming  a 


kind  of  little  crown  at  the  base  of  the  seed.  In 
the  common  spindle-tree  (euonymus  europasusi^)% 
and  the  broad-leaved  species  of  the  same  genus 
(euonymus  latifolhu),  the  arillus,  which  is  of 
an  orange  colour,  envelopes  and  conceals  the  seed 
on  all  sides.  In  euonymus  verrucosus,  it  forms 
an  irregular  cup,  which  is  open  above. 

From  the  small  number  of  examples  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arillus  varies  ex- 
ceedingly in  colour  as  well  as  in  form  and  con- 
sistence; but,  as  its  origin  is  the  same  in  all 
cases,  it  is  easily  distinguished,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  forms  under  which  it  may  present 
itself.  Various  parts  have  often  been  taken  for 
arilli ;  for  example,  the  outer,  obviously  fleshy 
part  of  the  proper  integument  of  the  seed,  in 
the  jasmine,  the  endoearp,  as  in  the  coffee. 
{roffcea  arabica),  the  rutacee,  &c.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral law,  to  which  no  exception  has  yet  been 
found,  that  the  arillus  is  never  met  with  in 
plants  which  have  a  monopetalous  corolla.  The 
tabematmontana  might  seem  to  form  an  excep- 
tion; but,  when  better  examined,  its  alleged 
arillus  is  merely  the  outer  part  of  the  proper 
integument  of  the  seed,  which  is  soft  and  fleshy. 

Having  examined  the  component  parts  of  the 
pericarp,  the  partitions,  the  cells,  the  tropho- 
sperm and  the  arillus,  let  us  return  to  the  pericarp 
considered  in  a  general  point  of  view. 

In  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  ovary,  there  are  dis- 
tinguished :  1st,  The  base,  or  the  point  by  whit  h 
it  is  fixed  to  the  receptacle  or  the  peduncle ; 
2dly,  The  summit,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  style  or  the 
sessile  stigma;  3dly,  The  axis.  Sometimes  the 
axis  is  not  merely  imaginary,  but  has  a  real  ex- 
istence, and  is  named  the  columella.  At  othir 
times  it  is  fictitious,  or  is  represented  by  an 
imaginary  line,  passing  through  the  centre  ot 
the  pericarp,  from  its  base  to  its  summit. 

The  columella  forms  a  kind  of  little  pillar,  on 
which  are  supported  the  different  pieces  of  the 
fruit,  and  which  remains  at  the  centre  of  the 
pericarp,  when  these  have  fallen  off;  as  in  the 
euphorbia;  and  umbellifene. 

The  seeds  being  enclosed  in  the  pericarp,  it 
becomes  necessary,  to  allow  them  to  issue  at  the 
period  of  their  maturity,  that  the  pericarp  should 
open  in  some  manner.  The  name  of  dehi- 
scence is  given  to  the  action  by  which  a  pericarp 
naturally  opens.  There  are  pericarps,  however, 
which  do  not  open,  and  which  are  termed  »W«  - 
hiscent;  as  in  the  synantherec,  labiate?,  gm- 
minca,  &c. 

Among  the  pericarps  which  open  naturally  at 
the  period  of  maturity,  there  are  distinguished  : 
1st,  The  ruptile  pericarps,  or  th<iee  which  burs  t 
into  irregular  pieces,  of  which  the  number  and 
form  are  very  variable ;  2dly,  Those  which  open 
only  by  holes  formed  at  their  upper  part,  as  in 
the  genus  antirrhinum;  3dly,  Those  which  opeU 
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by  teeth,  which  art'  at  first  close 
►  ,  which  separate  from  each  other,  as 
m  many  caiy  ophyllec ;  4thly,  Those  which 
v  curate  into  a  determinate  number  of  distinct 
which  are  named  valves.  These  latter 
are  the  truly  dehiscent  pericarp*.  The  number 
of  valves  in  a  pericarp  may  always  be  learned 
by  the  number  of  longitudinal  seams  or  sutures, 
which  are  observed  upon  its  outer  surface.  The 
true  valves  are  of  the  same  number  as  the  cells 
of  the  pericarp.  Thus  a  dehiscent  fruit,  which 
is  <ptadriiocvlary  has  four  valves.  There  are 
some  exception^,  however.  The  capsule  of  the 
violet  is  a  single  cell,  and  opens  into  three  valves. 
In  some  fruits,  each  of  the  valves  separates  into 
t«o  pieces,  so  that  the  number  of  the  former 
■ems  double  what  it  ought  naturally  to  be. 

A  pericarp  is  called  bivalve,  when  it  separates 
of  itself  into  two  equal  and  regular  valves ;  as  in 
the  lilac,  and  the  speedwells.  Trivalve,  when 
it  opens  into  three  valves;  as  in  the  tulip,  the 
hly,  the  violet.  Quadrivalve,  or  with  four  valves; 
as  in  the  genus  epilobium,  and  the  thorn-ap- 
pb?.  Q**mqi*evaJve,  opening  with  five  valves. 
Jfrttra/ee,  when  it  divides  into  a  greater  number 


case  the  pappus  is  said  to  be  pilose  or  hairy.  At 
other  times  they  arc  feathery,  or  have  on  their 
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of  the  valves  may  take  place  in 
diftertai  vsys,  agreeably  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  vmlm  and  partitions.    It  may  take  place 
at  the  middle  of  the  cells,  or  between  the  parti- 
tions *bich  then  correspond  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  valves.    Tliis  is  observed  in  most  of  the 
ericiat*.    At  other  times  the  opening  takes 
phvr  opposite  the  partitions,  which  it  usually 
drrides  into  two  lamina? ;  as  is  seen  in  the  scro- 
pholarinesr,  and  rhodorace*.    Lastly,  the  burst- 
lag  may  take  place  towards  the  dissepiment, 
»aich  remains  free  and  entire  at  the  moment 
•hen  the  valves  separate;  as  in  the  bignonias 
tod  call  una  vulgaris.  Most  commonly  the  open- 
ing takes  place  by  longitudinal  sutures.  In 


rmry  md  the  valves  are  superimposed  upon 
each  other;  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
henbane,  the  pimpernel,  and  the  plantain.  The 
Trait  may  be  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx, 
»hen  the  ovary  is  inferior  or  parietal,  as  in  the 
pomegranate,  the  apple,  the  pear.  At  other 
titan,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  tuft  of  bristly  hairs 
(the  pappus),  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
true  calyx.  This  is  the  case  in  almost  all  the 
fpecies  of  the  extensive  tribe  of  synanthcreaj. 

The  pappus  may  be  sessile,  or  applied  directly 
upon  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  without  the  aid 
of  an  intervening  body ;  as  in  the  genera  hiera- 
tium,  samehus,  prenanthes,  6g.  a.  In  other  genera, 
it  w  supported  upon  a  small  pivot  or  stalk,  which 
a  named  the  stipe,  and  the  pappus  is  said  to  be 
stipitate,  as  in  the  lettuce  and  dandelion,  &c, 
fi*.  b.  The  hairs  of  which  the  pappus  is  com- 
t'-^'i,  may  be  simple,  or  undivided,  in  which 


sides  other  shorter  and  finer  hairs,  resembling 
the  barbs  of  a  feather.  The  pappus  is  then 
named  plumose  or  feathery. 

In  the  valerians,  the  pappus,  which  is  obvi- 
ously nothing  but  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  is  at 
first  rolled  up  within  the  flower,  and  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  small  circular  rim  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  ovary ;  but,  somo  time  after  fecundation, 
it  is  seen  to  stretch  out,  elongate,  and  form  u 
true  feathery  pappus. 

The  pericarp  also  not  unfrequently  presents 
membranous  appendages  in  the  form  of  icings; 
as  in  the  elm  and  maple.  According  to  the 
number  of  these  appendages,  it  is  named  dipter- 
ous, tripterous,  tetrapterous,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  is  covered  with  long,  stiff  hairs,  as  in  Umtarus; 
or  is  stuck  over  with  spines,  as  in  the  horse- 
chestnut  and  thorn-apple. 

As  every  fruit  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
pericarp  and  the  seed,  we  have  first  to  distinguish 
these  two  parts  from  each  other.  We  know  that 
the  seed  is  always  contained  within  the  pericarp. 
If  we  cut  a  peach  in  two,  we  shall  find  ita  centre 
occupied  by  a  cavity  or  cell,  containing  a  single 
seed,  rarely  two.  The  seed  once  distinguished, 
all  that  is  placed  externally  of  it,  according  to 
Richard,  belongs  to  the  pericarp,  and  he  thus 
enumerates  its  different  parts.  In  the  first 
place,  we  find,  at  the  outside  of  the  whole,  a 
thin,  coloured  pellicle,  covered  with  a  very  short 
down,  which  is  easily  removed.  This  pellicle  is 
the  epicarp.  The  internal  cavity  of  the  pericarp 
is  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane,  intimately 
united  to,  and  confounded  with,  tlie  hard  part 
which  forms  the  nut  or  shell.  This  membrane 
is  the  endocarp.  All  the  thick,  fleshy,  tspungy 
part,  contained  between  the  endocarp  and  the 
epicarp,  forms  the  sarcoearp.  But  to  which  of 
these  three  parts  belongs  the  bony  shell  which 
we  observe  within?  Is  it,  as  was  long  supposed, 
a  proper  integument  of  the  seed,  a  thick  and 
woody  endocarp,  or  is  it  part  of  the  sarcoearp  ? 
These  questions  can  easily  be  solved  by  examin- 
ing how  this  hard  part  is  formed.  If  we  take 
a  young  peach,  long  before  it  is  ripe,  and  cut  it 
through,  we  find  no  resistance,  there  being  as 
yet  no  solid  shell  in  it.    At  this  period,  tho 
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three  parts  of  the  pericarp  are  extremely  distinct 
from  each  other,  ami  the  cndocarp  is  here  evi- 
dently under  the  form  of  a  mere  membrane  ap- 
plied upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  sarcocarp. 
But,  shortly  after,  we  see  the  part  of  the  sarco- 
carp nearest  this  inner  membrane  gradually  be- 
coming whiter  and  denser,  and  passing  through 
all  the  intermediate  stages,  before  acquiring  the 
bony  solidity  wliich  it  presents  at  the  period  of 
maturity.  Now,  in  this  ease,  although  this 
portion  of  the  sarcocarp  \s  intimately  united  and 
confounded  with  the  cndocarp,  it  cannot  by  any 
means  be  referred  to  the  latter,  but  belongs  to 
the  sarcocarp,  as  it  is  really  formed  by  it.  The 
shell,  or  the  bony  part  which  ia  found  at  the  centre 
of  the  peach,  is  therefore  formed  by  the  cndocarp, 
to  which  is  joined  an  ossified  portion  of  the  sar- 
cocarp. What  we  have  here  said  of  the  peach 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  apricot,  the  prune, 
the  cherry,  and  the  almond.  Such  are  Richard's 
views  of  the  pericarp,  but  other  botanista  are 
still  disposed  to  consider  the  shell  of  such  seeds 
as  distinct  from  the  soft  enveloping  pulp. 

If  we  now  take  the  fruit  of  the  common  pea 
and  analyze  it,  we  find  it  to  be  elongated  and 
compressed  so  as  to  present  two  short  edges, 
along  which  run  two  longitudinal  sutures.  This 
circumstance  shows  that,  when  ripe,  it  will  open 
in  two  segments  or  ralres.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
bivalve  pericarp.  On  cutting  it  longitudinally, 
wc  find  only  a  single  internal  cavity,  containing 
from  eight  to  ten  seeds.  Thus  it  is  unilocular 
and  polyspermous.  The  seeds  are  all  fixed,  along 
the  upper  suture,  to  a  small  thick  margin,  run- 
ning along  the  suture,  and  giving  off  a  distinct 
prolongation  to  each  seed.  All  that  occurs  ex- 
ternally of  the  seed  forms  part  of  the  pericarp. 
At  the  outer  surface  is  a  thin  membrane,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  adjacent  part :  it  is  the 
cpicarp.  The  internal  cavity  is  lined  by  another 
membrane,  not  quite  so  closely  adhering :  it  is 
the  cndocarp.  The  fleshy,  green,  and  vascular 
part,  which  is  observed  between  these  two  mem- 
branes, although  of  no  great  thickness,  is  the 
sarcocarp.  The  small  longitudinal  prominence 
which  runs  along  the  suture,  and  to  which  the 
seeds  are  attached,  is  the  trophosj»rm.  Kach 
little  prolongation  connecting  a  seed  with  that 
body  is  a  podospcrm. 

We  thus  see  that  the  pericarp  is  the  part  of 
the  fruit  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  simple  or 
multiple  cavity  in  which  the  seeds  are  eon  wined  : 
that  it  is  id  ways  composed  of  three  parts:  1st, 
The  epicarp,  or  membrane  by  which  it  is  covered 
externally ;  2dfy,  The  cndocarp,  or  internal  par- 
ietal membrane  lining  its  internal  cavity  ;  ttdly, 
A  more  or  less  thiek  and  fleshy  part,  which, 
however,  is  sometimes  thin,  and  not  easily  per- 
ceived, but  always  vascular,  and  which  is  named 
the  sarcocarp  or  mesocarp;  and  that  the  pericarp 
is  often  divided  internally  by  partitions  into  a 


greater  or  less  number  of  cells,  when  it  is  called 
Macular,  trilocular,  quadrilocular,  multiloriUar, 
&c.  The  point  of  the  cavity  of  the  pericarp 
to  which  the  seeds  are  attached  presents  a  fle»hy 
prominence,  of  variable  size,  coming  off  from 
the  sarcocarp,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
tropkosperm.  The  podospcrm,  again,  is  the  litth' 
process  of  the  trvphosperm  which  supports  the 
seed.  When  the  tropkosperm  or  the  podospery.> 
cover  the  seed,  so  as  to  embrace  it  over  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  peculiar  prolongation  by 
which  this  is  effected  bears  the  name  of  arillns. 

Fruits,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
have  been  divided  in  various  ways,  and  hare  re- 
ceived particular  names.     Thus,  the  name  of 
simple  fruit  has  been  given  to  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  single  pistil,  contained  in  a  flower ; 
of  which  kind  is  the  peach,  the  cherry,  &c.  A 
multiple  fruit,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  proceed- 
ing from  several  pistils  contained  in  the  same 
flower:  for  example,  the  rasp,  the  strawberry, 
the  fruit  of  the  genera  ranunculus,  clematis,  ike. 
Lastly,  the  name  of  compound  fruit  is  given  to 
that  which  results  from  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  pistils  placed  close  together,  and  ofKn 
united,  but  all  coming  from  distinct  flowers  sit- 
uated very  near  each  other;  as  in  the  mulberry. 

According  to  the  nature  of  their  pericarp, 
fruits  are  distinguished  into  dry  and  fleshy.  Dry 
fruits  are  those  whose  pericarp  is  thin,  or  formed 
of  a  substance  generally  containing  little  juice. 
Fleshy  fruits,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  thick  and 
succulent  pericarp,  and  their  sarcocarp  in  parti- 
cular is  very  large.    Of  this  kind  are  melons, 
peaches,  apricots,  &c.    Fruits  moy  remain  en- 
tirely closed  in  all  parts,  or  may  open  into  a 
determinate  number  of  pieces  named  w/ww. 
From  these  circumstances,  they  are  distinguished 
into  dehiscent  and  indchisccnt.    The  latter,  when 
they  arc  dry,  are  also  named  capsular  fruits. 
According  to  the  number  of  seeds  which  they 
contain,  they  are  divided  into  oliffospermous  and 
ptjfyspennous.     Oligospermous  fruits  are  those 
which  contain  only  a  small  number  of  seeds, 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  precisely  determined  : 
whence  the  epithets  monospertnous,  dispertnotts, 
trispermous,  tetraspermous,  pentespermous,  &c, 
applied  to  the  fruit,  to  denote  that  the  number 
of  its  seeds  is  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  &e. 
Pofys/termou*  fruits  are  all  those  which  contain 
numerous  seeds,  the  precise  number  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  determine. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  pericarp,  being 
so  various  in  different  plants,  botanists  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  them 
under  any  systematic  classification;  the  following 
distinguishing  forms,  however,  can  be  always 
recognized  :  the  capsule,  the  pome,  the  berry, 
the  nut,  the  drupe,  the  siliquc,  the  legume,  and 
the  cone. 

The  ca2>suk  is  a  dry  and  membranaceous  perir 
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for  the  most  part,  when  ripe,  into 
ukrs,  or  at  least  opening  in  some  definite  and 
>u-nninate  manner ;  it  is  seen  in  the  snow  drop, 
tvll  flower,  and  poppy.    It  is  one  valved,  as  in 
primaJa,  two  valved  as  in  ccrcoa,  many  valved 
as  in  oralis,  or  without  valves,  as  in  the  as/i.  In 
the  lily  the  valves  are  vertical,  in  anagallis  they 
are  transverse,  in  meadow  saffron  they  arc  intro- 
fkvU-d.    It  is  one  celled  as  in  the  violet,  two 
celled  in  veronica,  three  celled  in  the  iris,  or 
as  in  the  andromeda.    In  convol- 
the  partitions  are  central,  in  the  poppy 
ihrv  are  marginal  and  incomplete,  in  the  tulip 
thtv  are  perpendicular  to  the  valves,  and  in  the 
niter  lily  they  bear  the  seed.    In  the  iris,  the 
■]*mnz  is   longitudinal,  in  hydiciamus  it  is 
iwruontal,  in  silcne  it  is  at  the  apex,  in  phy- 
t*»a  at  the  side,  and  the  triglochin  at  the  base. 
In  some  cases  the  varieties  of  form  and  struc- 
ture which  the  capsule  assumes,  ore  so  striking 
as  to  have  been  thought  worthy  ot 
by  proper  names,  as  the  utricle, 
i,  bap,  and  coccus.    The  utricle  is  a  small 
and  bladder-like  capsule,  without  valves,  consist- 
ing of  one  cell,  and  one  seed,  as  seen  in  the  cle- 
nuil«  and  cheropodium.    In  <7o7<7m»i  it  is  light, 
cWh  investing  the  seed ;  in  adonis  and  thalic- 
trwm,  \\  is  loose.    In  amaranthus  it  bursts  hori- 
uaitally  in  the  middle,  and  in  cheropodium  it  is 
to  trthkr  as  to  bo  easily  rubbed  off  with  the  finger. 

T::-  -.'w;  is  a  COmprCSSCd  Hid  Lathery  cap- 
iat, of  one  or  two  cells,  but  without  valves, 
terminating  in  a  membranaceous  wing  or  border, 
ittl  Ming  off  entire  with  the  contained  seed  by 
*hkh  it  is  irregularly  burst  open  in  tho  process 
d  jrermination,  as  in  the  ash,  elm,  and  maple. 

The  hap  is  an  elongated  and  leathery  capsule, 
cvftsi<hu»  of  one  valve  and  one  cell,  and  opening 
Lo^itailinally  on  the  one  side.  It  is  sometimes 
*a$le,  but  more  frequently  double,  with  the 
srtds  loooe  or  attached  to  a  proper  receptacle, 
*hich  u  generally  the  edge  of  the  seam  by  which 
i*  <~f*ns  as  is  seen  in  the  genus  rinca  or  pcevma. 

The  coccus  is  a  dry  and  elastic  capsule,  of  two 
'•  more  lobes  joined  together,  each  forming  a 
r  u,  and  containing  a  seed,  but  separating,  when 
np#,  from  the  axis,  and  bursting  longitudinally 
iaio  two  valves  united  at  the  l>ase.  It  is  two 
'>iW,a»  in  mercurialis,\hrec  celled  in  euphorbia, 
cony  celled  as  in  puracrepitans,  the  valves  of 
*hich  Litter,  it  is  said,  when  fully  ripe  and  dry, 
Hunitly  burst  open  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
j*rk,  so  as  to  produce  an  explosion  like  the  re- 
l-rt  of  a  pistol.  ■* 

The  pom  is  a  pulpy  or 
Sediy  pericarp,  without  J* 
^ves,  but  inclosing  a  ,? 
^[•ulo.  It  is  exempli- 
-*1  in  the  familiar  case 
of  the  apple,  from  the 
Utia  appellation  from 
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which  it  has  taken  its  name.  It  is  generally 
of  a  globular  or  oval  figure,  as  in  most  varieties 
of  the  apple,  but  sometimes  it  is  inversely  coni- 
cal, as  in  the  pear.  At  the  apex  it  is  marked 
with  a  small  cavity,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  calyx,  which  is  persistent,  or  in 
the  language  of  other  botanists,  adherent ;  this 
cavity  is  the  umbilicus,  or  eye  of  tho  fruit;  at 
the  l»ase  there  is  often  also  a  small  cavity  formed 
by  the  exjwmsion  of  the  pome,  around  the  in- 
sertion of  the  foot  stalk,  which  has  not  received 
any  particular  name;  in  the  pear,  the  pome 
tapers  down  gradually  to  the  point  of  insertion, 
and  renders  the  cavity  less  distinct.  The  en- 
closed capsule  is  a  thin  and  membranaceous  sub- 
stance, consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  five  dis- 
tinct cells. 

The  berry  is  a  soft  and 
pulpy  pericarp,  contain- 
ing one  or  more  seeds,  but 
not  separating  into  regu- 
lar valves,  nor  enclosing 
a  capsule.  It  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  common  goose- 
berry, currant,  and  straw- 
berry. It  is  not,  however, 
always  strictly  succulent, 
for  in  the  ivy  it  is  of  a 
dry  and  mealy  nature,  and  in  trientalis,  it  is 
covered  with  a  sort  of  brittle  crust.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  gourd,  melon,  and  cucumber, 
together  with  the  lemon,  and  orange,  which 
though  regarded  by  botanists  as  being  varieties 
of  the  berry,  are  yet  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
or  rind,  which  is  not  pulpy.  The  seed  vessel  of 
cucurbitaceous  plants  is  even  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  peps,  and  cliaracterized  by 
having  its  seeds  situated  remote  from  the  axis, 
and  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  fruit ;  the  fig- 
ure of  tho  berry  is  for  the  most  part  globular, 
as  in  vaecinium,  but  in  the  strawberry  it  is 
oval.  In  daphne,  it  is  one  seeded,  in  asparagus 
it  is  generally  two  seeded,  in  the  ivy  three 
seeded,  in  tiymphaa  many  seeded.  Sometimes 
the  seeds  are  irregularly  dispersed  in  tho  pulp, 
as  in  nymphaa ;  sometimes  they  are  attached  to 
a  common  receptacle, as  in  solatium;  and  occasion- 
ally the  cells  are  separated  by  regular  partitions, 
as  in  the  lemon.  In  tho  foregoing  examples  tho 
beny  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it  consists  of 
only  one  ovary,  but  sometimes  it  is  compound 
when  several  ovaries  are  inserted  into  one  mass, 
as  in  the  bramble  and  bread  fruit.  In  this  case, 
each  ovary  contains  a  seed,  and  the  individual 
ovaries  are  also  farther  designated  by  the  pecu- 
liar appellation  of  acini.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  berry  of  the  bramble  is  com- 
posed of  the  united  ovaries,  of  oidy  a  single 
flower;  while  that  of  the  bread  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  the  united  ovaries  of  many  flowers. 
Several  other  fruits,  though  not  corresponding 
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Acorn. 


exactly  to  the  above  definition  or  exceptions, 
are  regarded,  however,  by  botanists  as  being  also 
varieties  of  the  berry,  snch  particularly  as  those 
of  the  juniper  and  yew  tree.  In  the  former  the 
scales  of  the  fertile  catkin,  which  ultimately  be- 
come succulent,  unite  also  together  and  form  a 
globular  fruit,  resembling  a  berry  so  much  as  to 
have  obtained  the  name.  In  the  latter,  the 
calyx  or  receptacle,  as  it  is  generally  believed  to 
be," which  is  at  first  a  thin  and  scaly  like  sub- 
stance, of  a  whitish  or  greenish  complexion, 
embracing  merely  the  base  of  the  ovary,  expands 
and  enlarges  into  a  thick  and  pulpy  envelope,  of 
a  bell  shaped  figure,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  red, 
investing  the  whole  of  the  ovary  except  the 
mouth  or  open  extremity,  and  giving  the  fruit 
the  appearance  of  a  berry,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  more  pro- 
perly a  nut  than  a  berry. 

The  nut  shell  is  a  pericarp 
of  a  hard  woody  texture, 
though  sometimes  of  the 
consistence  of  leather ;  it 
rarely  opens  spontaneously, 
or  if  it  does  so,  it  divides 
into  two  valves  only.  The 
acom  and  filbert  are  ex- 
amples of  the  hard  nut ;  the 
chestnut  of  the  soft  leathery. 
In  the  genus  cchium,  the  pericarp  is  crustace- 
ous,  and  in  myosotis  as  hard  as  flint.  The  figure 
of  the  nut  shell  is  generally  spherical  or  oval, 
sometimes  it  is  angular.  The  acorn  is  a 
single  celled  fruit,  and  one  seeded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  abortion  of  several  ovules. 
It  proceeds  from  an  inferior  many  celled  and 
many  seeded  ovary,  of  which  the  pericarp  is  in- 
timately attached  to  the  seed,  and  always  pre- 
sents at  its  summit  the  very  minute  teeth  of  the 
limb  of  the  calyx,  and  is  in  i>art  contained  in  a 
kind  of  scaly  or  leafy  involucre,  named  the  cup. 
In  trapa  it  is  two  celled,  and  in  the  chestnut 
six  celled,  but  the  partitions  are  not  perceptible 
in  the  mature  state  of  the  fruit.  The  contained 
seed  or  nut  is  generally  denominated  the  nuc- 
leus, and  is  extricated  for  the  most  part,  by 
means  of  a  fissure,  effected  in  the  process  of  ger- 
mination, or  by  the  gradual  decay  of  a  part. 
But  in  the  walnut  the  shell  opens  spontaneously 
into  two  valves, and  in  the  filbert,  in  which  it  does 
not  perhaps  open  spontaneously,  the  valves  seem 
at  least  to  be  marked  out  by  a  sort  of  superficial 
line,  and  are  easily  divided  with  the  assistance 
of  a  knife.  In  lycopsis  it  opens  by  a  hole  or 
fissure  at  the  base,  and  in  trapa  by  a  hole  at  the 
apex.  Sometimes  it  is  naked,  as  in  lycopsis ; 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  coated  or  covered  with 
a  membranous  envelope,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  as  in  the  acorn  and  walnut. 

The  drupe  is  a  soft  and  pulpy  pericarp,  with- 
out valves,  but  inclosing  a  nut.     It  may  be 


Cherry. 


c'-  exemplified  in  what  is  gen- 
erally called  stono  fruit,  as  iu 
the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  apri- 
cot. It  is  generally  round,  as 
in  the  cherry  ;  or  elliptical,  a< 
in  the  apricot.  In  the  genus 
helesia  it  is  winged.  Its  sub- 
stance is  succulent,  as  in  the 
plum;  or  fibrous,  as  in  the 
cocoa-nut;  or  dry  and  leath- 
ery, as  in  the  almond,  tpar- 
panium  aid  gauray  which  last  are  nearly  allied 
to  nuts.  It  opens  for  the  most  part  merely 
by  accident  or  decay,  but  in  the  peach,  and 
perhaps  a  few  others,  it  opens  spontaneously. 
The  shell  of  the  drupe  is  generally  very  hard, 
whence  the  term  stone  fruit.  But  in  some  case* 
it  is  soft  and  tender,  as  in  styrax  callaphyllim;  in 
some  it  is  leathery,  as  in  hyphena:;  and  in  some 
woody,  as  in  cerbera.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  in  any 
case  open  spontaneously,  and  yet  there  are  some 
shells  in  which  the  traces  of  valves  may  be  d» 
cerned,  as  in  that  of  elttocarpus ;  or  in  which  I 
division  may  easily  be  effected,  by  means  of  the 
knife,  as  in  prunus.  Incomplete  valves  indeed 
are  sometimes  found  at  the  top  of  the  shell,  M 
in  nitraria  and  gaura,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble 
a  toothed  capsule ;  and  in  a  few  genera  there  n 
an  opening  formed  by  means  of  a  hole  or  pore 
at  the  top,  as  in  cocoa-nut.  The  figure  of  the 
shell  is  very  often  elliptical  or  egg-shaped,  bur 
compressed,  assuming,  however,  a  great  vanet\ 
of  modification,  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  deter- 
mine species.  Its  surface  is  never  quite  smooth, 
but  often  rough,  and  irregularly  furrowed,  as  in 
the  peach;  in  order,  perhaps,  that  it  might  Utf 
more  closely  unite  with  the  exterior  part  of  tk 
fruit.  Sometimes  the  shell  is  separable  into 
several  different  divisions,  each  forming  an  en- 
closed cavity,  and  containing  a  seed.  In  «iis 
case  each  division  assumes  the  appellation  of  a 
pyrena,  and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  deperenov. 
trtperenousy  or  poly  per enotis,  according  to  the 
number  of  divisions  into  which  it  separates 
The  partitions,  however,  as  in  the  compound 
nut,  are  effaced  in  the  matured  fruit. 


The  siliqite  or  pod  is  a  dry  and  elongated 
pericarp,  consisting  of  two  valves  with,  two  op- 
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seauns,  to  w  hich  the  seeds  are  alternately 
attached.  It  is  said  to  be  siliculous,  if  the  trana- 
rcrse  and  longitudinal  diameters  are  equal  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  thlaspi,  fig.  a ;  and  siliquose,  if  the 
longitudinal  diameter  exceeds  the  transverse,  so 
&»  to  give  to  the  pod  the  oblong  figure,  as  in 
» r •  ,*»« ' h  u  j'jlt.  h.  hi  brassica  the  pod  is  cylindri- 
cal, in  ery.riumrtm  it  is  four  cornered,  in  Upidium  it 
■  elliptical,  and  in  thUupi  it  is  inversely  heart- 
shaped.  The  surface  of  the  pod  is  generally 
month  or  pubescent,  but  in  raphanus  and  sin- 
apis,  it  is  covered  with  protuberances.  Though 
the  valves  are  generally  two,  yet  the  pod  of  the 
rams  bnnias  is  wholly  without  valves.  In 
d*ntoria  the  valves  open  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
and  in  cardamin,  after  opening,  they  roll  back 
■pirally.  Sometimes  the  partitions  are  parallel 
•.he  valves,  as  in  draha,  and  soim-times  they 
are  contrary,  as  in  rubularica,  but  always  longi- 
tudinal. The  cells  of  the  silique  are  generally 
two  in  number,  as  in  cheiranthus,  but  some- 
tin  tee  the  valves  are  without  partitions,  and 
'.he  pods  consequently  are  celled,  as  in  the  genus 


Pen. 


The  Irrptme  is  a  dry  and 
rloogated   pericarp,  con- 
*j*insr  of  two  valves  with 
two  opposite  seams  to  the 
«*  of  which   only  the 
are  attached,  as  ex- 
i  it.  p Lined  in  the  pea  and 
Wan.   h  consists,  for  the 
ma*  part,  of  one  cell  only, 
to  .: )    i''rr.«  ;  but  Bome- 

">I>  .v*  in  astragalus,  and 
wmetimes  of  many,  as  in  lotus.  It  is  one  seeded, 
as  in  trifnlntm  procumbent;  two  seeded,  as  in 
trifiium  fmgiferum;  or  many  seeded, as  \x\pisitm. 
Its  figure  is  oblong,  as  in  ulcx;  or  cylindrical,  as 
in  omimi ;  or  compressed,  as  in  hippocrassi;  or 
riKunboidal,  as  in  ononis;  or  gibbous,  as  in  as&rag- 
*Ut :  or  spiral,  as  in  medicago;  or  inversely  heart- 
*Jsaped,  a*  in  polygala.  the  sulwrtance  of  the 
ripe,  is  membranaceous,  as  in  med- 
',as  in  riria  ;  or  firm  and  woody, 
a*  in  mimosa  ;  sometimes  the  surface  is  smooth, 
at  others  rough.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  legume ;  but  there  is  also  a  peculiar 
variety  of  it,  which,  though  externally  forming 
longitudinal  sutures,  to  one  of  which  only  the 
•wd*  are  attached,  does  not  yet  open  longitud- 
inally by  means  of  two  general  valves,  but  trans- 
*er*ly,  by  means  of  joints;  each  joint  forming  a 
otU  that  contains  one  seed,  which  is  finally  ex- 
tricated by  the  opening  of  the  individual  joint 
*b*n  detached.  This  variety  of  the  legume  is 
mnvded  by  Wildenow  as  constituting  a  dis- 
tract species  of  pericarp,  designated  by  the  name 
«f  eommentum.  But  it  is  a  distinction  to  which 
« 


The  strvbile  or  cone  is  a 
hard  and  woody  pericarp, 
consisting  of  the  general 
receptacle  and  indurated 
scales  of  the  catkin;  in 
some  cases,  however,  as  in 
the  larch,  the  scales  are 
rather  leathery  than  woody, 
and  in  others,  as  the  com- 
mon fir,  {pinus  sytvcstris,) 
they  are  beset  with  tuber- 
Fir  rone.  cles.  Under  each  scale 
there  is  lodged  one  or  more  seeds  or  nuts,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  contained.  The  figure  of 
the  strobile  is  generally  conical,  or  cylindrical, 
as  in  most  species  of  pines,  but  sometimes  also  it 
is  spherical,  as  in  the  cedar.  In  the  mature  state 
of  the  fruit,  the  scales  which  are  now  closely 
imbricated,  cover  the  seeds  or  nuts  so  completely 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  forming  only  one 
compact  whole,  and  thus  the  strobile  liangs  upon 
the  tree  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  season, 
protecting  the  inclosed  seeds,  but  the  heats  of 
the  succeeding  summer  have  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  the  scales,  formerly  close  and  compact,  be- 
gin to  shrink  and  separate,  detaching  themselves 
from  one  another  by  the  whole  of  their  con- 
nected surface,  and  thus  forming  a  passage  for 
the  discharge  of  the  seeds. 

When  a  fruit  has  attained  its  full  maturity,  it 
opens,  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
separate,  and  the  seeds  which  it  contains  burst 
the  bands  that,  until  now,  kept  them  confined 
in  the  cavity  in  which  they  were  developed. 
This  action,  by  which  the  seeds  are  naturally 
dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
period  when  they  are  ripe,  is  called  disscmina- 
turn. 

In  the  wild  or  natural  state  of  plants,  the 
dissemination  of  the  seeds  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  in  the  reproduction  of  sj>ecies.  In  fact, 
were  the  seeds  contained  in  a  fruit  not  to  issue 
in  order  to  be  dispersed  over  the  earth  and  there 
be  developed,  species  would  cease  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  entire  races  would  disappear;  and, 
as  all  plants  have  a  determinate  duration,  a  period 
would  necessarily  arrive  when  all  would  have 
ceased  to  live,  and  when  vegetation  would  have 
for  ever  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  commencement  of  dissemination 
indicates  the  termination  of  life  in  annual  plants, 
for,  before  it  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  fruit  should  have  attained  maturity,  and 
that  it  should  have  Income  in  some  degree  dried, 
but  still  this  phenomenon  does  not  take  place,  in 
annual  herbaceous  plants,  until  the  period  when 
vegetation  has  entirely  ceased.  In  woody  plants, 
dissemination  always  takes  place  during  the 
period  of  rest  into  which  they  enter  when  their 
liber  has  become  exhausted,  and  is  no  longer  abl<> 
to  give  rise  to  leaves  or  organs  of  fructification. 

N 
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The  fecundity  of  plants,  in  other  words,  the 
astonishing  number  of  germs  or  seeds  which  they 
produce,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  are  most 
powerful  in  facilitating  their  reproduction,  and 
in  effecting  their  surprising  multiplication.  A 
single  capsule  of  the  white  poppy  lias  been 
known  to  contain  8000  seeds,  and  a  single  cap- 
sule of  the  vanilla,  from  10  to  1500;  a  single 
stalk  of  eca  mays  will  produce  2000  seeds;  a 
single  plant  of  inulc  helenium,  or  elicampane, 
3000;  and  a  single  spike  of  typha  major,  or 
greater  cat's  tail,  10,000 ;  a  single  plant  of  tobacco 
has  been  found,  by  calculation,  to  produce  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  300,000;  and  a 
single  stalk  of  spleen-wort  has  been  thought  by 
estimation  to  produce  at  least  a  million  of  seeds. 
Let  one  imagino  the  regularly  increasing  pro- 
gression of  this  number,  merely  to  the  tenth 
generation  of  these  plants,  and  he  will  hardly 
conceive  how  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
should  not  be  covered  by  them.  But  many 
causes  tend  to  neutralize,  in  part,  the  effects  of 
this  astonishing  fecundity,  which,  by  its  very 
excess,  would  soon  prove  injurious  to  the  repro- 
duction of  plants.  In  fact,  all  the  seeds  are  not 
placed  by  nature  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  development.  Besides,  numerous  animals, 
and  man  himself,  deriving  their  principal  nutri- 
ment from  fruits  and  seeds,  destroy  incalculable 
quantities  of  them.  Various  circumstances  fav- 
our the  natural  dispersion  of  seeds.  Some  of 
these  result  from  the  structure  of  the  pericarp, 
and  others  depend  upon  the  seeds  themselves. 
Thus,  there  are  pericarps  which  open  naturally 
with  a  kind  of  elasticity,  by  means  of  which  the 
seeds  contained  by  them  are  projected  to  greater 
or  less  distances.  The  fruits  of  hura  crepitant, 
dionwa  muscipula,  the  fraxinella,  and  balsamine, 
separate  their  valves  rapidly,  and  by  a  kind  of 
spring,  project  their  seeds  by  this  means  to 
some  distance.  The  fruit  of  ecballium  claterium, 
when  ripe,  separates  from  the  peduncle  which 
supported  it,  and  projects  its  seeds  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity  through  the  cicatrix  of  its  point  of 
attachment. 

The  seeds  of  oats,  when  ripe,  are  projected  from 
the  calyx  with  such  violence,  that  in  a  fine  and 
dry  day,  in  passing  through  a  ripe  field,  they 
may  be  heard  as  then  thrown  out  with  a  sudden 
snap.  The  pericarp  of  the  dorsiferous  /eras  is 
furnished  with  a  sort  of  peculiar  elastic  ring,  in- 
tended, as  it  would  appear,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  projecting  the  seeds.  The  capsule  of  the 
cucumber,  geranium  geum,  and  fraxinella,  dis- 
charge their  seeds  also  when  ripe,  with  an  elastic 
jerk.  But  the  pericarp  of  impatient,  which  con- 
«ists  of  one  cell,  with  five  valves,  exhibits,  per- 
liaps,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  mode  of' 
dispersion.  If  it  is  accidentally  touched  when 
ripe,  it  will  immediately  burst  open,  while  the 
valves  coiling  themselves  up  in  a  spiral  form, 


and  springing  from  the  stem,  discharge  the  con- 
tained seeds,  and  scatter  them  all  around.  Tlx 
bursting  of  the  pericarp  of  some  species  of  pines 
is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  cone  remains  in 
the  tree  till  the  summer  succeeding  that  on 
which  it  was  produced,  the  scales  being  still 
closed.  But  when  the  hot  weather  lias  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  some  time,  so  as  t" 
dry  the  cone  thoroughly,  the  scales  open  of  their 
own  accord  with  a  sudden  jerk,  ejecting  the  con- 
tained seeds,  and  if  a  number  of  them  happens  t<» 
burst  together,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  noi* 
is  such  as  to  be  heard  at  some  considerable  di>- 
tance.  The  twisted  arm  of  arena  fatua,  or  wild 
oat,  as  well  as  that  particularly  of  geranium 
cicutarium,  and  some  others,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  further 
dispersion  of  the  seed  after  being  discharged  from 
the  plant  or  pericarp.  This  spiral  arm,  or  spring, 
which  is  beset  with  a  multitude  of  fine  and 
minute  hairs,  possesses  the  property  of  contract- 
ing by  means  of  drought,  and  of  expanding  by 
means  of  moisture.  Hence,  it  remains  of  neces- 
sity in  a  perpetual  state  of  contraction  or  dilata- 
tion, dependent  upon  change  of  weather,  from 
which  as  well  as  from  the  additional  aid  of  tin 
fine  hairs  which  act  as  so  many  fulcra,  an* I 
cling  to  whatever  object  they  meet,  the  seed 
which  it  is  attached  is  kept  in  continual  motion 
till  it  either  germinates  or  is  destroyed.  The 
arm  of  barley,  which  is  beset  with  a  number  »>f 
minute  teeth  all  pointing  to  its  upper  extremity, 
presents  also  similar  motions.  For  when  the 
seed  with  its  arm  falls  from  the  ear,  and  lies  flat 
upon  the  ground,  it  is  necessarily  extended  in 
its  dimensions  by  the  moisture  of  the  night,  aud 
contracted  by  the  drought  of  the  day.  But  a> 
the  teeth  prevent  it  from  receding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point,  it  is  consequently  made  t» 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  seed, 
which  is  thus  often  carried  to  the  distance  ct 
many  feet  from  the  stalk  on  which  it  grows.  It 
any  one  is  sceptical  with  regard  to  this  motion, 
let  him  introduce  an  ear  of  barley  with  the  seed 
uppermost  between  his  coat  and  shirt  sleeve,  at 
the  wrist,  when  he  walks  out  in  the  morning, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  returned,  he  will  find  it 
lias  mounted  to  his  arm  pit.  This  journey  ha> 
been  effected  by  means  of  the  continued  motion 
of  the  arm,  and  consequently  of  the  teeth  of  t  In- 
arm acting  as  feet  to  carry  it  forward.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  modes  of  dispersion 
now  stated,  can  never  carry  the  seed  to  any  great 
distance,  but  where  distance  of  dispersion  is  re- 
quired, nature  is  always  furnished  with  a  re- 
source. One  of  the  most  common  modes  by 
which  seeds  are  conveyed  to  a  distance  from 
their  place  of  growth,  is  that  of  the  instrumen- 
tality of  animals.  Many  seeds  are  thus  trans- 
ported merely  by  their  attaching  themselves  to 
the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  may  happen 
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jccidentally  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plant 
•ji  their  search  after  food.    The  hooks  or  hairs 
with  which  one  part  or  other  of  the  fructifica- 
tkto  is  often  furnished,  serving  as  the  medium 
of  attachment,  and  the  seed  being  thus  carried 
ahout  with  the  animal  till  it  is  again  detached 
by  some  accidental  cause,  and  at  last  committed 
t<>  the  soil.    This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
kdrms  and  mtfsotis,  in  which  the  hooks  or 
prickles  are  attached  to  the  seed  itself;  or  in  the 
rase  of  pa/ium  aparini,  and  others,  in  which  they 
aw  attached  to  the  pericarp,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  thistle  and  burdock,  in  which  they  are 
sttsrhed  to  the  general  calyx.    Many  seeds  are 
nispersed  by  animals  in  consequence  of  their 
pericarps  being  used  as  an  article  of  food.  This 
i*  often  the  case  with  the  seeds  of  the  drupe,  as 
cherries,  sloes,  and  haws,  all  which  Trirds  often 
evrj  away  till  they  meet  with  some  convenient 
flare  for  devouring  the  pulpy  pericarp,  and 
then  drop  the  stem  into  the  soil.   And  so  also 
fruit  is  dispersed  that  has  been  hoarded  up  for 
the  winter,  though  even  with  the  view  of  feed- 
ioft  on  the  seed  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  nuts 
c*41ect*d  by  squirrels,  which  hoards  are  often 
'iuptraed  by  some  other  animal.  Sometimes  the 
heard  is  deposited  in  the  ground  itself,  in  which 
?**  put  of  it  is  generally  found  to  take  root 
md  tyring  up  into  plants.   But  it  lias  been  ob- 
»mid  that  the  ground  squirrel  often  deprives 
the  kernel  of  its  germ  before  it  deposits  the  fruit 
•t  ttdJtvfcs  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  do 
frwn  xnw  peculiar  instinct,  as  the  means  of  pre- 
dating the  germination  of  the  seed.    It  has 
f«o  suggested,  however,  that  the  preference 
thus  giren  to  the  embryo  arises,  perhaps,  from 
r*  posseseing  some  specific  flavour  peculiarly 
terttaLle  to  the  animal's  taste,  and  this  is,  per- 
h*f*,  the  true  solution  of  the  question.  Crows 
t»«e  been  also  observed  to  lay  up  acorns  and 
»<ht*  weds  in  the  holes  of  fence  posts,  wliich 
••  ioff  cither  forgot  or  accidentally  thrust  out,  fall 
tltimatfly  into  the  earth  and  germinate. 

Bat  sometimes  the  seed  is  even  token  into  the 
<ansch  of  the  animal,  and  afterwards  deposited 
m  the  soil,  having  passed  through  it  unhurt. 
Tab  U  often  the  case  with  the  seed  of  many 
species  of  berry,  such  as  the  misletoe,  which  the 
thresh  swallows,  and  afterwards  deposits  upon 
J  be  boughs  of  such  trees  as  it  may  happen  to 
*H*ht  upon.  The  seeds  of  the  corantktu  Ameri- 
"Jimr,  and  other  perennial  plants,  are  said  to  be 
deposited  in  like  manner  on  the  branches  of  the 
oWoAa  prandi/fortj>  and  other  lofty  trees  ;  as 
the  seeds  of  Phytolacca  decandria,  the  berries 
<>i  which  are  eaten  by  the  robin,  thrush,  and 
wild  pigeon.  And  so  also  the  seeds  of  currants 
<?  rams  are  sometimes  deposited  after  having 
been  swallowed  by  blackbirds,  or  other  birds,  as 
siav  be  seen  by  observing  a  currant  bush  or 
V  un^'  roan  tree,  growing  out  of  the  cleft  of  an- 


other tree,  where  the  seed  has  been  left,  and 
where  there  may  happen  to  have  been  a  little 
dust  collected  by  way  of  soil,  or  where  a  natural 
graft  may  have  been  effected  by  the  insinuation  of 
the  radicle  into  some  chink  or  cleft.  It  seems 
indeed  surprising  that  any  seeds  should  be  able 
to  resist  the  heat  and  digestive  action  of  the 
stomach  of  animals;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 
Some  seeds  seem  even  to  require  it.  The  seeds 
of  magnolia  glauca,  which  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  are  said  to  have  generally  refused 
to  vegetate  till  after  undergoing  this  process,  and 
it  is  known  that  some  seeds  will  bear  a  still 
greater  degree  of  heat  without  any  injury.  Spal- 
lanzani  mentions  some  seeds  that  germinated 
after  having  been  boiled  in  water,  and  Du  Hamel 
gives  an  account  of  some  others  that  germinated 
even  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of 
heat  equal  to  285°  of  Fahrenheit.  In  addition 
to  the  instrumentality  of  animals  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  seed,  may  be  also  added  the  labours 
of  man,  who  for  purposes  of  utility,  or  of  orna- 
ment, not  only  transfers  to  his  native  soil  seeds 
indigenous  to  the  most  distant  regions,  but  sows 
and  cultivates  them  with  care. 

The  agency  of  wind,  too,  is  a  powerful  means 
of  the  dispersion  of  seeds.  Some  are  fitted  for 
this  mode  of  dispersion  from  their  extreme 
minuteness,  such  as  those  of  the  mosses,  lichens, 
and  fungi,  which  float  invisibly  in  the  air,  and 
vegetate  wherever  they  happen  to  meet  with  a 
suitable  soil.  Others  are  fitted  for  it  by  means 
of  an  attached  wing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fir  tree, 
and  liriodtndron  tulipiferum,  so  that  the  seed,  in 
falling  from  the  cone  or  capsule,  is  immediately 
caught  by  the  wind,  and  carried  to  a  distance. 
Others  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  by  means  of 
their  being  furnished  with  an  ogrette  or  down, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dandelion,  goat's  beard,  and 
thistle,  as  well  as  most  plants  of  the  class  syn- 
genesia;  the  down  of  which  is  so  large  and 
light  in  proportion  to  the  seed  it  supports,  that 
it  is  wafted  in  the  most  gentle  breeze,  and  is 
often  seen  floating  tlirough  the  atmosphere  in 
great  abundance  at  the  timo  the  seed  is  ripe. 
Others  are  fitted  for  this  mode  of  dispersion  by 
means  of  the  structure  of  their  pericarp,  which 
is  also  wafted  along  with  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
staphylea  trifolia,  the  inflated  capsule  of  which 
seems  as  if  obviously  intended  thus  to  aid  tho 
dispersion  of  the  contained  seed,  by  its  exposing 
to  the  wind  a  large  and  distended  surface  with 
but  little  weight.  And  so  also  in  the  case  of  the 
maple,  elm,  and  ash,  the  capsules  of  which  are 
furnished,  like  some  seeds,  with  a  membranous 
wing,  which,  when  they  separate  from  the  plant, 
the  wind  immediately  lays  hold  off  and  drives 
before  it. 

A  further  means  adopted  by  nature  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  is  that  of 
the  instrumentality  of  streams,  rivers,  and  cur- 
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rente  of  the  ocean.  The  mountain  stream  or 
torrent  washes  down  to  the  valley  the  seeds  which 
may  accidentally  fall  into  it,  or  which  it  may 
happen  to  sweep  from  its  banks  when  it  suddenly 
overflows  them.  The  broad  and  majestic  river 
winding  along  the  extensive  plain,  and  traversing 
the  continents  of  the  world,  conveys  to  the  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  miles,  seeds  that  may 
have  vegetated  at  its  source.  Thus  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  ore  visited  by  seeds  which 
grew  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  seeds  that  have 
been  generated  in  the  interior  of  America.  Even 
fruits  indigenous  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  have  sometimes  been  found  to  be  swept 
along  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean  to  the 
western  shores  of  Europe.  The  fruit  of  mimosa 
scandens,  dotichos  prurient,  genlcruhnu  bond  tic, 
and  onacardium  occidental?,  or  cashew  nut,  have 
been  thus  known  to  be  driven  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  2000  miles ;  and 
though  the  fruits  now  adduced  as  examples  are 
not  such  as  could  vegetate  on  the  coast  on  which 
they  were  thrown,  owing  to  soil  and  climate, 
yet  it  lb  to  be  believed  that  fruits  may  have  been 
often  thus  transported  to  climates  or  countries 
favourable  to  their  vegetation. 

Mr  Darwin  thus  describes  the  flora  in  Keeling 
islands,  some  of  those  recently  formed  out  of  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific.  "The  cocoa-nut  tree, 
at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  compose  the  whole 
wood;  there  are,  however,  five  or  six  other  kinds. 
One  of  them  grows  to  a  very  large  size ;  but 
from  the  extreme  softness  of  its  wood,  is  useless: 
another  sort  affords  excellent  timber  for  Bhip 
building.  Besides  the  trees,  the  number  of 
plants  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  consists  of 
insignificant  weeds.  Tho  collection  amounts  to 
twenty  species,  without  reckoning  a  moss,  lichen, 
and  fungus.  To  this  number  two  trees  must  be 
added,  one  of  wluch  was  not  in  flower,  and  the 
other  1  only  heard  of.  The  latter  is  a  solitary 
tree  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  group,  and  grows 
near  the  beach,  where,  without  doubt,  the  one 
seed  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  I  do  not 
include  in  the  above  list  the  sugar-cane,  ban- 
nana,  some  other  vegetables,  fruit  trees  and  im- 
ported grasses.  As  these  islands  consist  entirely 
of  coral,  and  at  one  time,  probably,  existed  as  a 
mere  water- washed  reef,  all  the  productions 
now  living  here  must  liave  been  transported  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  flora  has  quite  the  character  of  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute.  IWessor  Uenslow informs  us,  that 
of  the  twenty  species  nineteen  belong  to  different 
genera,  and  these  often  to  no  less  than  sixteen 
orders.  Seeds  and  plants  from  Sumatra  and  Java, 
have  been  driven  up  by  the  surf  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  other  islands.  Among  these  have 
been  found  the  kimiri,  a  native  of  Sumatra 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca;  the  cocoa-nut 


of  Balci,  known  by  its  slinpe  and  size;  the  dadap, 
w  hich  is  planted  by  the  Malays  with  the  pepper 
vine,  the  latter  intwining  round  its  trunk,  sad 
supporting  itself  by  the  prickles  of  its  stem.* ; 
the  soap  tree,  the  castor  oil  plant,  trunks  of  the 
sago  palm,  and  various  kinds  of  seeds  unknown 
to  the  Malays  who  settled  on  the  islands.  These 
are  all  supposed  to  be  driven  on  shore  by  the 
north  west  monsoon,  from  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  thence  to  these  islands  by  the  south-east 
trade  wind.  Sago,  masses  of  Java  teak,  and 
yellow  wood,  have  also  been  found,  besides  im- 
mense trees  of  red  and  white  cedar,  and  the  blue 
gum  wood  of  New  Holland,  in  a  perfect]} 
sound  condition.  All  the  hardy  seeds,  such  as 
creepers,  retain  their  germinating  power;  but 
the  softer  kinds,  among  which  is  the  magnolia, 
are  destroyed  in  the  passage.  Fishing  canoes, 
apparently  from  Java,  have  at  times  been  washed 
on  shore.  It  is  interesting  thus  to  discover  how 
numerous  the  seeds  are,  which,  coming  from 
several  countries,  are  drifted  over  the  wide  ocean. 
Perhaps  all  the  plants  I  brought  from  this  island 
are  littoral  species,  on  the  Indian  islands;  from 
the  direction,  however,  of  the  winds  and  currents 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  have 
come  here  in  a  direct  line  ;  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  may  have  been  first  carried  to  tho 
coast  of  New  Holland,  and  drifted  back  again, 
together  with  the  productions  of  that  country. 
In  this  way  the  seeds,  before  germinating,  must 
have  travelled  a  distance  of  1800,  or  2400  miles. 
Chamesso,  when  describing  the  Radack  Ar- 
chipelago, situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
western  Pacific,  states  that  'the  sea  brings  W 
these  islands  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  many  trees 
most  of  which  have  not  yet  grown  here ;  the 
greater  part  of  these  seeds  appear  to  have  not 
yet  lost  the  capability  of  growing.'  It  i*  ato 
said  that  trunks  of  northern  firs  are  washed  on 
shore,  which  must  have  been  floated  from  an 
immense  distance." 

Uses  of  fruits  and  seeds.  The  fruits,  and  es- 
pecially the  seeds  of  many  plants,  contain  ali- 
montary  substances  possessed  of  the  most  nutn- 
Uoub  qualities,  and  frequently  medicines  of  the 
greatest  power.  The  family  of  OramtMOt,  u1' 
eluding  the  grains  and  grasses,  is  unquestionably 
one  of  those  from  which  man  procures  the  n*** 
abundant  supplies  of  food,  and  herbivorous  ani- 
mals their  most  usual  pasture.  All  the  civuW 
nations  of  Europe,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  tho 
world,  make  use  of  bread,  which  is  prepared 
from  the  farinaceous  endosperm  of  the  wheat, 
the  barley,  and  many  other  gram inea??  For  this 
reason  alone,  luul  it  no  other  claims  upon  our 
notice,  this  natural  family  of  plants  is  <>ne  0 
the  most  interesting  in  the  vegetable  kingdom- 

The  pericarps  of  many  fruits  furnish  food  as 
agreeable  as  useful.  Every  one  knows  the  eco- 
nomical uses  to  which  many  fleshy  fruits,  sucii 
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r  peaches,  apples,  melons,  strawberries,  goose- 
hffries,  currants,  &c,  are  applied.  The  pericarp 
rf  the  olive  yields  the  purest  and  roost  esteemed 
oil.  Wine,  so  useful  to  man,  when  used  in 
moderate  quantity,  is  prepared  of  the  juice  ob- 
tained by  pressure  from  the  fruits  of  the  vine, 
by  nbrnitting  it  to  fermentation.  Several  other 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  rowans,  &c,  afford 
fermented  liquors,  which  supply  provinces  and 
ait  be  nations  with  their  ordinary  drink. 

In  the  interior  of  several  pericarps  of  the 
family  of  Legumuiosc,  there  is  found  an  acidu- 
lous or  sweetish,  hut  sometimes  nauseating  sub- 
tfsne*,  which  possesses  laxative  properties ;  as  is 
obarved  in  the  cassia,  the  tamarind,  the  follicles 
of  the  senna.  Dates,  figs,  jujubes,  and  dried 
ruins  are  alimentary  substances  which  are  re- 
■■rkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  saccharine 
principle  which  they  contain.  The  fruits  of 
the  lemon  and  orange-trees  contain  citric  acid 
warly  in  a  pure  state.  The  small  berries  of  the 
Wkthorn  (r*e«m«j  catharticus)  are  highly 
funrstiw. 

Seeds  are  not  less  rich  in  nutritious  principles 
tbau  |*  ri  carps.    Those  of  the  cereal  plants  or 
punmet,  and  of  many  leguminosa*,  contain  a 
isrrt  quantity  of  starch,  which  renders  them 
highly  nutritive.    The  seeds  of  the  common 
flax,  the  quince,  and  the  psyllium,  also  contain 
a  very  tbundant  mucilaginous  principle,  which 
essentially  emollient.    Many  seeds 
by  possessing  a  highly  aromatic 
ttiatdtat  princi  pie.   Such  are  those  of  the  anise, 
(he  fennel,  the  coriander,  and  the  caraway,  which 
are  named  cartniuatire  seeds.    Others,  again, 
1  a  refrigerant  or  sedative  effect  upon  the 
r\  such  as  those  of  the  calabash,  the 
encumber,  the  melon,  and  the  water-melon.  The 
cmninative  seeds  all  belong  to  the  family  of 
lanhellifera? ;  the  refrigerant  to  the  cucurbita- 
cwe.  The  roasted  seeds  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa, 
at  used  by  all  civilized  nations.   From  the  seeds 
the  almond,  walnut,  beech,  ricinus,  hemp, 
sad  poppy,  an  abundant  oil  is  obtained,  which 
poawssea  properties  modified  in  each  of  these 
plants  by  its  being  mixed  with  other  substances. 
The  eeeds  of  bixaorellana  are  used  for  dying 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  THE  SEED  AND  GERMINATION. 

Ws  have  seen  that  the  fruit  is  essentially 
proposed  of  two  parts,  the  pericarp  and  the 

The  seed  is  that  part  of  a  perfect  fruit  which 
u  found  in  the  internal  cavity  of  the  pericarp, 
*ad  which  contains  the  body  that  is  destined  to 


reproduce  a  new  individual.  There  are  no  naked 
seeds,  strictly  so  called:  in  other  words,  none 
which  are  not  covered  by  a  pericarp.  But  this 
latter  organ  is  sometimes  so  thin,  or  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  seed,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  period  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
on  account  of  their  being  intimately  attached  to 
each  other,  and  confounded,  although  the  two 
parts  were  perfectly  distinct  in  the  ovary  after 
fecundation.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  examine  the  structure  of  the  ovary  with  at- 
tention, in  order  to  understand  the  structure 
wldch  the  fruit  is  to  have. 

Thus  in  the  grasses  and  synanthere*,  the 
pericarp  is  very  thin  and  intimately  adherent  to 
the  seed,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  This  is  equally  the  case  in  many 
umbellifene,  and  other  plants ;  whereas  if  we 
examine  them  in  the  ovary,  these  two  parts  arc 
very  distinct  from  each  other. 

Every  seed  comes  from  a  fecundated  ovule. 
Its  essential  character  consists  of  its  containing 
an  organized  body,  which,  on  being  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances,  is  developed  and  con- 
verted into  an  individual  perfectly  similar  to 
that  from  which  it  derived  its  origin.  This  body 
is  the  embryo,  which  is  therefore  the  essential 
part  of  the  seed. 

The  seed  is  formed  of  two  parts:  1st,  The 
episperm,  or  proper  integument ;  2dly,  The  ker- 
nel contained  within  the  episperm. 

The  part  of  the  seed  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  pericarp,  is  named  the 
umbilicus  or  hilum,  represented  fig.  b, 
in  the  common  wheat.  It  is  also 
familiarly  known  as  the  eye  of  the  com- 
mon bean.  The  hilum  is  always  mark- 
ed, on  the  proper  integument,  by  a 
kind  of  cicatrix  or  scar  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  which  never  occupies  more  than 
a  part  of  its  surface,  and  by  means  ot 
which  the  vessels  of  the  trophosperm  communi- 
cate with  those  of  the  proper  integument  of  tlie 
seed.  The  centre  of  the  hilum  always  repre- 
sents the  base  of  the  seed.  Its  summit  is  indi- 
cated by  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
hilum. 

When  a  seed  is  compressed,  the  surface  which 
looks  to  the  axis  of  the  pericarp  is  the  face,  and 
that  which  is  directed  towards  the  wall  of  the 
pericarp  is  named  the  back.  The  margin  or  edge 
of  the  seed  is  represented  by  the  meeting  of  the 
face  and  back. 

When  the  hilum  is  situated  on  some  part  of 
the  edge  of  the  seed,  the  latter  is  said  to  l>e  com- 
pressed. It  is  depressed,  when  the  hilum  is 
placed  on  its  face  or  back. 

Every  seed  connected  by  its  extremity  with 
the  bottom  of  the  pericarp,  or  of  one  of  its  cells, 
when  it  is  multilobular,  and  following  the  same 
direction  in  a  more  or  less  decided  manner,  is 
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a,  the  opi»|w»rm ;  6, 


0  in  all  the  synatUherea-.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  said  to  be  reverted  when  it  is  at- 
tached in  the  same  mariner  to  the  summit  of  the 
cell  of  the  pericarp ;  as  in  the  dipsacete.  In  these 
Lwo  cases,  the  trophosperm  occupies  the  base  or 
the  summit  of  the  cell. 

The  episperm,  skin  or  pro-  «. 
per  integument  of  the  seed, 
is   almost     always  single. 
Sometimes,  however,  when 
it  is  pretty  thick,  and  slight- 
ly fleshy  in  its  interior,  its  d 
iimer  wall  becomes  detached 
jind  separates,  so  that  it  seems  t, 
to  be  composed  of  two  coats, 
an  outer,  thicker,  sometimes 
hard  and  solid  one,  to  which 
Gocrtner  has  given  the  name 
of  testa,  and  an  inner  one  of ... 

l  .«  .  i  .  ,  .  the  embryo,  cotiM*t!nff, 

less  thickness,  which  is  named  when  developed,  of  c. 
the  tegmcn.  This  disposition  *•  <  *• 
is  very  distinctly  seen  in  theSJi'ii?*  C°ty'C* 
seed  of  ricinus  communis;  but  these  two  mem- 
branes are  not  more  distinct  from  each  other 
than  the  three  parts  which  compose  the  peri- 
carp. 

The  hilum  is  always  situated  upon  the  epi- 
sperm. It  varies  in  its  appearance  and  extent. 
.Sometimes  it  has  the  form  of  a  hardly  percep- 
tible dot.  At  other  times,  it  is  very  large,  as  in 
the  horse-chestnut,  in  which  its  whitish  colour 
renders  it  easily  distinguisliable  from  the  rest  of 
the  episperm,  which  is  dark-brown. 

Towards  the  central  part  of  the  hilum,  some- 
times on  one  of  its  sides,  there  is  observed  a  very 
small  aperture,  through  which  the  nutritious 
vessels  pass  from  the  trophosperm  into  the  tissue 
of  the  episperm.  When  the  bundle  of  vessels  is 
continued  some  time  before  it  ramifies,  it  forms 
a  prominent  line,  to  which  the  name  raphe  has 
been  given.  The  internal  point  at  which  this 
ends  is  named  the  internal  ehalaza  or  umbilicus. 
The  raphe  is  often  not  easily  perceptible  at  the 
outside,  and  only  discoverable  by  the  aid  of  dis- 
section, as  in  many  euphorbiacca? ;  while,  at 
other  times,  it  is  prominently  and  easily  seen, 
as  in  the  genus  citrus,  in  which  it  extends  from 
one  end  of  the  episperm  to  the  other. 

In  many  seeds  there  is  observed  near  the 
hilum,  often  on  the  side  next  the  stigma,  a  per- 
forated organ,  which  Turpin  has  designated  by 
the  name  of  micropyle.  Some  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  the  fecundating  fluid  makes  its  way 
to  the  young  embryo  through  the  nperture  in 
this  organ. 

Mr  Brown  considers  it  as  the  base  of  the  seed. 
The  radicle  of  the  embryo  always  corresponds 
exactly  to  it.  Previous  to  fecundation,  the 
ovule  is  composed  of  two  membranes  and  a  ker- 
nel. The  outer  membrane,  or  testa,  has,  some- 
times near  the  hilum,  sometimes  at  a  greater  or 


less  distance  from  it,  a  small  punctiform  ap»r- 
ture,  which  had  been  noticed  by  some  of  th. 
older  observers,  and  to  which  M.  Turpin  ^ 
the  name  of  micropyle.    This  aperture  has  no 
direct  communication  with  the  walls  of  th 
ovary.    According  to  Mr  Brown,  it  indicate?  tlx 
true  base  of  the  ovule ;  and  the  point  which  ■ 
opposite  to  it,  its  summit.    The  nutritious  ves- 
sels of  the  pericarp,  which  arrive  at  the  oml? 
through  the  hilum,  creep  in  the  substance  of  tb 
testa  until  near  its  summit,  where  they  form  i 
kind  of  expansion  communicating  with  the  b> 
ner  membrane,  and  which  is  named  the  ekek: t, 
This  inner  membrane  has  a  direction  thererer* 
of  that  of  the  outer,  being  inserted  by  a  broadi'L 
base  upon  the  summit  of  the  latter,  the  only 
point  at  which  the  two  membranes  communi- 
cate with  each  other.    The  summit  of  the  inner 
membrane  is  also  perforated  with  a  small  aor- 
tal*, exactly  corresponding  to  that  in  the  W 
of  the  testa.    The  kernel  contained  within  the 
two  integuments  of  the  ovule  is  a  cellular  body, 
having  always  the  same  direction  as  the  internal 
membrane,  or,  in  other  words,  is  inserted  at  it) 
base,  or  the  point  opposite  to  its  perforated  sum 
mit.    It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outer,  thick 
and  cellular  part,  the  chorion  of  Malpigbi;  and 
an  internal  part,  forming  a  kind  of  small  cellular 
sac,  often  filled  at  first  with  a  mucilaginous  flnil. 
This  inner  part  is  the  amnios,  and  its  fluid  th 
liquor  amnii.    It  is  in  the  internal  sac  that  t! 
embryo  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  Its  ra 
dicle  always  corresponds  to  the  summit  of  uV 
kernel,  or  to  the  aperture  or  base  of  the  out. 
integument  of  the  ovule.  The  endosperm,  wfaka 
often  accompanies  the  embryo,  may  be  formed 
by  the  sac  of  the  amnios,  or  by  the  chorion,  tit 
amnios  being  absorbed,  or  by  both  organ>  <: 
once. 

There  is  sometimes  observed,  at  a  greater  « 
less  distance  from  the  hilum  of  some  seeds,akii  i 
of  inflated  body,  as  in  the  date,  the 
and  commelina.    During  germination  this  body 
separates,  and  allows  the  embryo  to  pass. 

The  episperm  is  in  general  merely  applied 
upon  the  kernel,  from  which  it  is  easily  separ- 
ated ;  but,  in  some  cases,  it  adheres  so  intimately 
that  it  can  l>e  removed  only  by  scraping  it  off. 
It  never  lias  cells  or  partitions  in  its  interior,  it- 
cavity  being  always  simple,  although,  in  some 
rare  cases,  it  may  contain  several  embryos. 

The  kernel  is  all  that  part  of  a  ripe"  and  per 
feet  seed  which  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  th- 
epispcrm.  It  has  no  vascular  communication 
with  the  episperm,  unless  when  the  two  organs 
are  intimately  united,  in  which  case  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  they  may  not  have 
some  communication  of  this  kind.  The  entin 
kernel  may  l>e  formed  by  the  embryo,  as  in  the 
kidney-bean,  the  lentil,  &c.  In  other  words, 
the  embryo  exclusively  fills  the  whole  internal 
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oritr  of  the  epispenn.  At  other  times,  the 
kernel  contains,  together  with  the  embryo,  an- 
ther body,  which  is  named  tlie  endosperm;  as 
m  ricunu  communis,  the  wheat,  &c. 

The  structure  of  these  two  organs  is  so  differ- 
•TtU  that  they  are  easily  distinguished  at  first 
sjfhi.  The  embryo  is  an  organized  body,  which 
L-  destined  to  become  enlarged  and  developed  by 
germination.  The  endosperm,  on  the  contrary, 
ii  s  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  hard  and 
hwrny,  at  other  times  soft  and  fleshy,  which, 
after  germination,  shrivels  and  generally  di  min- 
ifies in  size,  instead  of  enlarging.  Thus,  then, 
jrnnination  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  two  bodies  contained  within  the  epi- 
^enn,  when  it  may  not  have  been  satisfactorily 
uttrrmined  by  analysis  and  dissection. 

The  endosperm  is  that  part  of  the  kernel  which 
Ijrm*,  around  or  on  the  side  of  the  embryo,  an 
vxrmary  body,  wliich  has  no  continuity  of  ves- 
wfa  or  of  tissue  with  it.  It  is  generally  formed 
<*f  rjsrul&r  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  con- 
tained starch,  or  a  thick  mucilage. 

This  substance  affords  nutriment  to  the  young 
embryo.   Before  germination,  it  is  entirely  in- 
■<4alik  in  water  ;  but  at  the  first  period  of  vege- 
table hie  it  changes  its  nature,  becomes  soluble, 
md  contributes  to  the  nutrition  and  develop- 
tneat  «♦{  the  embryo.    It  is  always  easy  to  sep- 
*rtt*  the  endosperm  from  the  embryo,  as  they 
do  t*<  in  tie  least  cohere.    Its  colour  is  gener- 
ally white,  or  whitish,  though  green  in  the 
■ijrfoe  and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed 
wies  greatly.    Thus  it  is  dry  and  farinace- 
^4.  in  many  graminea?,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley. 
CariaenmSy  and,  as  it  were,  cartilaginous,  in  many 
mnbeliifcnr.    Oleagenous  and  fleshy,  or  thick  and 
reaET  to  the  touch,  as  in  ricinus  communis, 
rod  many  other  euphorbiacea?.   Horny,  tena- 
(wa,  hard,  and  elastic,  as  in  the  coffee  and  many 
'•uW  rnbiaces,  most  of  the  palms,  &c.  Thin 
ud  uir ultroneous;  as  in  many  labiate,  &c. 

The  embryo  is  the  already  organized  body,  ex- 
isting in  a  perfect  seed  after  fecundation,  and 
*bich  constitutes  the  compound  rudiment  of  a 
plant.  When  placed  in  favourable  circum- 
<ancts,  it  is  converted,  by  the  act  of  germination, 
into  a  plant  perfectly  similar,  in  every  respect, 
to  that  from  which  it  derived  its  origin.  When 
U*  embryo  exists  by  itself  in  the  seed,  that  is, 
*hen  it  is  immediately  covered  by  the  episperm 
<  t  proper  integument,  it  is  said  to  be  epispertnic, 
**  in  the  kidney-bean.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
it  b  accompanied  by  an  endosperm,  it  takes  the 
name  of  endosperms,  as  in  the  grarainee,  ricinus 

The  embryo  being  a  plant  already  formed,  all 
the  parts  which  it  is  one  day  to  develope  already 
txist  in  it,  but  only  in  the  rudimentary  state. 
It  is  essentially  composed  of  four  parts :  1.  The 


radicular  body;  2.  The  cotylcdonary  body;  3. 
The  gemmule;  4.  The  cauliclc. 

1.  The  radicular  body  or  radicle,  constitutes 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  embryo.  When 
germination  takes  place,  it  gives  rise  to  the  root, 
or  forms  it  by  its  development. 

lu  the  embryo  in  the  state  of  rest,  that  is,  lie- 
fore  germination,  the  radicular  extremity  is  al- 
ways simple  and  undivided.  When  it  begins  to 
be  developed,  it  often  sends  off  several  small 
knobs,  which  constitute  so  many  radicular  fila- 
ments ;  as  in  the  graminea?.  If,  in  some  cases, 
it  is  difficult,  before  germination,  to  distinguish 
the  radicle,  it  becomes  easy  to  do  so  when  the 
embryo  begins  to  grow.  Thus,  the  radicular 
body  always  tends  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  whatever  impediments  may  be  put  in  its 
way,  and  clianges  into  a  root,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  embryo  take  an  opposite  direction. 
In  a  certain  number  of  plants,  the  radicular 
body  itself  elongates,  and  changes  into  a  root,  in 
consequence  of  the  development  which  germina- 
tion induces  in  it.  This  is  what  is  observed  in 
many  dicotyledones. 

When  tho  radicle  is  external  and  exj>osed,  the 
plants  are  named  exorhizous.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  labiate,  crucifere,  boraginea?,  synantherae, 
&c,  and  the  greater  number  of  dicotyledonous 
plants. 

In  other  plants,  again,  the  radicle  is  covered 
and  entirely  concealed  by  a  particular  envelope 
which  bursts  at  the  period  of  germiuatiou,  to 
allow  it  to  escape.  This  body  has  received  the 
name  of  coleorhiza.  In  this  case  the  radicle  iu 
internal  or  colcorhizous,  and  the  plants  which 
present  this  disposition  are  named  endorhizoux. 
To  this  division  belong  most  of  the  true  mono- 
cotyledones,  such  as  the  palms,  the  gramiiuw, 
liliacete,  &c. 

Lastly,  in  some  less  frequent  cases,  the  radicle 
is  incorporated  with  the  endosperm.  Plants  in 
which  this  organization  is  observed,  are  named 
synorkizous.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pines,  firs,  and 
other  conifers,  the  cycadete,  &c.  All  the  known 
phanerogamous  or  flowering  plants  belong  to  these 
three  great  classes. 

The  cotyledonary  body  may  be  simple  and  per- 
fectly undivided.  In  this  case,  it  is  formed  by 
a  single  cotyledon,  and  the  embryo  is  named  motio- 
cotylcdonow,  as  in  the  wheat,  the  barley,  the 
oat,  the  lily.  At  other  times,  it  is  formed  of 
two  bodies  united  base  to  base,  which  are  named 
cotyledons,  and  the  embryo  is  then  said  to  be 
dicotyledonous,  as  in  the  bean,  ash,  elm.  All 
plants  whose  embryo  has  a  single  cotyledon 
arc  named  monocotyledonous.  All  those  which 
have  two  cotyledons  are  called  dicotyledonous. 

Sometimes  there  are  more  than  two  cotyledons 
in  the  same  embryo.  Thus  there  are  three  in 
cupressus  pendula;  four  in  pimts  inops,  and 
ccratophyllum  demcrsum;  five  in  piuut  laricio; 
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fix  in  taxed ium  distichum;  eight  in  pium  stro- 
bus;  and  lastly,  ten  and  oven  twelve  in  pinus 
pinea. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  of  cotyledons 
is  not  the  same  in  all  plants,  and  that  the  divi- 
sion into  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  if 
strictly  observed,  is  incapable  of  including  nil 
known  vegetables.  Besides,  it  not  unfrequently 
liappens,  that  the  two  cotyledons  unite  and  ad- 
here together,  so  that,  at  first  sight,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  an  embryo  is  monocotyledonous 
or  dicotyledonous,  as,  for  example,  in  the  horse- 
chestnut. 

The  cotyledons  appear  to  be  destined  by  nature 
to  favour  the  development  of  the  young  plant, 
by  supplying  it  with  the  first  materials  of  its 
nutrition.  For  this  purpose,  the  cotyledons  uro 
almost  always  very  thick  and  fleshy,  in  plants 
which  have  no  endosperm,  whereas  they  are  thin, 
and  as  it  were  leafy,  in  those  which  are  furnished 
with  that  organ.  These  differences  may  easily 
be  seen  on  comparing  the  thicknesB  of  the  cotyle- 
dons in  the  kidney-bean  and  the  rieinus  com- 


At  the  period  of  germination,  the  cotyledons 
sometimes  remain  concealed  under  ground,  with- 
out appearing  at  the  surface.  In  this  case,  they 
bear  the  name  of  hypogeal  cotyledons,  as  in  the 
horse-chestnut.    At  other  times  they  emerge 

C7. 


*  a,  cotyledon*,  forming  »<>minnl  l»>»Te*  ;  b,  the  ffcmroulc  ex- 
patKtod  into  primordial  Inthi  c,  thv  raoiele. 

from  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  neck,  which  separates  them  from  the 
radicle.  In  this  case,  they  are  named  epigeal, 
as  in  the  kidney-bean  and  moat  of  the  dicotylc- 
dones.  When  the  two  cotyledons  are  epigeal, 
or  rise  above  the  ground,  they  form  the  two 
seminal  leaves. 

The  gemmule  is  the  simple  or  compound  body 
which  arises  between  the  cotyledons,  or  in  the 
very  cavity  of  the  cotyledon  when  the  embryo 
has  only  one.  It  was  formerly  called  the  plu- 
mule.  As  tins  organ,  in  most  coses,  bears  no 


similarity  to  a  feather  which  it  was  thus  suppose! 
to  resemble,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
forms  the  first  bud  ( gctntna )  of  the  young 
plant  which  is  about  to  be  developed,  the  name 
gemmule  is  more  suitable.  The  gemmule  is  the 
rudiment  of  all  the  parts  which  are  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  open  air.  It  is  formed  of  several 
small  leaves  variously  folded  upon  themselves, 
which,  being  developed  by  germination,  become 
the  primordial  leaves.  Sometimes  it  is  free,  and 
to  be  seen  at  the  exterior,  previous  to  germina- 
tion. At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
apparent  only  when  germination  has  commenced. 
Lastly,  in  some  rare  cases,  it  is  concealed  under 
a  kind  of  envelope  which  is  named  coltoptiU. 
This  envelope  of  the  radicle  is,  in  most  caws,  to 
be  considered  only  as  a  thin  cotyledon,  covering 
the  gemmule  in  the  manner  of  a  sheath. 

The  caulicle.  This  organ  is  not  always  very 
obvious.  It  is  confounded,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  base  of  the  cotyledonary  body,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  radicle,  of  which  it  is  a  kind 
of  prolongation.  It  is  by  the  growth  which  the 
caulido  acquires  during  germination,  that  the 
cotyledons,  in  some  plants,  are  raised  out  of  the 
ground. 

As  the  monocotyledonous  embryo  and  the 
dicotyledonous  embryo  differ  greatly  from  each 
other,  in  the  number,  form,  and  arrangement  of 
tho  parts  which  enter  into  their  composition,  we 
shall  give  a  separate  account  of  the  characters 
peculiar  to  each. 

The  dicotyledonous  embryo,  or  that  wliich  lias 
two  distinct  lobes,  presents  the  following  char- 
acters: Its  radicle  is  cylindrical  or  conical,  nakeJ, 
and  projecting.  It  elongates  at  germination,  and 
becomes  the  true  roo  t  of  the  plant.  Its  two 
cotyledons  are  attached  at  the  same  height  upon 
the  caulicle ;  they  have,  in  many  cases,  a  thick- 
ness proportionate  to  the  thinness  of  the  endo- 
sperm, or  its  total  absence.  The  gemmule  is 
contained  between  the  two  cotyledous,  which 
cover  it,  and,  In  a  great  degree,  conceal  it.  The 
caulicle  is  more  or  less  developed. 

Such  are  the  characters  common  to  the  dico- 
tyledonous embryos  in  general.  Some  of  them, 
however,  present  anomalies  which  might  at  first 
seem  to  remove  them  from  this  class.  Thus  the 
two  cotyledons  are  sometimes  so  intimately 
united,  as  to  look  like  a  single  one;  as  in  the 
horse-chestnut,  and  usually  in  the  chestnut. 
But  it  will  be  remarked  that  this  union  is  merely 
accidental,  for  in  some  cases  it  does  not  ta*tf 
place.  Besides,  every  embryo,  the  base  of  «k 
cotyledonary  body  of  which  is  entirely  cleft,  or 
divided  into  two,  although  it  should  itself  appear 
simple  and  undivided  at  its  summit,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  truly  dicotyledonous.  , 

The  monocotyledonous  embryo  is  that  which, 
previous  to  germination,  is  perfectly  undindeu, 
and  has  no  cleft  or  incision.   If,  in  most  cases, 
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t:  '»  easy  enough  to  distinguish,  in  the  dicotyle- 
iuowus  embryo,  the  different  parte  of  which  it 
a  composed,  it  is  not  always  so  in  the  monoco- 
ulrdonous  embryo,  in  which  all  its  parts  are 
oftm  so  united  and  confounded,  as  to  form  a 
tiDgk  mass,  in  which  germination  alone  enables 
a*  to  distinguish  any  thing.  For  this  reason, 
the  organization  of  the  embryo  of  the  monoco- 
tyledons is  much  less  perfectly  known  than 
that  of  plants  that  have  two  cotyledons.  In  the 
monocotyledonous  embryo,  the  radicular  body 
trcipies  one  of  its  extremities.  It  is  more  or 
teas  rounded,  often  has  very  little  prominence, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  indistinct  papillu.  At  other 
times,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  broad  and 
fist,  and  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  embryo,  as  in  roost  of  the  graminew. 

The  radicle  is  contained  in  a  cokorhiza,  which 
it  bants  at  the  period  of  germination.  It  is  not 
tlway*  simple,  as  in  the  dicotyledones,  but  is 
cummonly  formed  of  several  radicular  filaments, 
which  sometimes  separately  perforate  the  cole- 
•jrhizs  which  contains  them,  as  in  the  graminwv. 

The  cotyledonary  body  is  simple,  and  presents 
xk>  iaoson  or  cleft.    Its  form  is  extremely  vari- 
«bk,sad  always  lateral,  with  respect  to  the  total 
man  of  the  embryo.    Most  commonly  the  gcn*- 
wW*  b  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  cotyledon, 
which  envelopes  it  on  all  sides,  and  forms  round 
it  s  kind  of  cofeoptife.    It  \&  composed  of  small 
Jesrw  enclosing  each  other.    The  outermost 
asulir  fbrms  a  kind  of  sheath  closed  on  all 
utfca,  which  embraces  and  covers  the  rest.  The 
cnfirU  dues  not  generally  exist,  or  is  intimately 
ceefuanded  with  the  cotyledon  or  the  radicle. 

Soch  is  the  more  usual  organization  of  the 
o»a<KtftyledonouB  embryos;  but,  in  many  cir- 
ccastances,  there  occur  modifications  peculiar 
to  certain  plants.  Thus,  for  example,  the  family 
of  the  graxninec  presents  some  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  embryo.  It  is  composed  of 
two  parts:  the  first  a  thick  fleshy  body,  applied 
opoo  the  endosperm;  the  second,  the  Mastu.*, 
*hirh  is  the  one  to  be  developed. 

The  term  germination  is  applied  to  the  series 
«f  phenomena  through  which  a  seed  passes,  when 
baring  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  and  being 
placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  it  swells, 
burst*  its  envelopes,  and  tends  to  develope  the 
embryo  which  it  contains.  Before  a  seed  can 
germinate,  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances favourable  and  essential  to  this  pro- 

The  seed  must  be  in  a  state  of  maturity,  must 
have  been  fecundated,  must  contain  an  embryo 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  must  not  be  too  old, 
otherwise  it  may  have  lost  its  faculty  of  gemina- 
tion. There  are  seeds,  however,  which  retain 
'heir  germinating  powers  for  a  great  number  of 
5 ears,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  family 
•f  leguxninoar.    Thus,  kidney-beans  have  ger- 


minated after  having  been  kept  for  sixty  years; 
and  some  seeds  of  the  sensitive-plant  are  said  to 
have  perfectly  germinated  about  a  hundred 
years  after  they  were  gathered.  But,  before 
seeds  that  have  been  long  kept  can  germinate, 
they  must  have  been  defended  against  the  con- 
tact of  air,  light,  and  moisture. 

The  external  agents  winch  are  essential  to 
germination  are  water,  heat,  and  air. 

Water,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  producing  vegetation  and  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition  in  plants.  It  is  not 
merely  as  an  alimentary  substance  that  it  acts  in 
this  case ;  its  solvent  faculty,  and  its  fluidity, 
qualify  it  to  become  a  menstruum  and  a  vehicle 
to  the  substances  which  afford  nutriment  to  the 
vegetable.  In  germination,  it*  action  is  precisely 
the  same.  It  penetrates  into  the  substance  of 
the  seed,  softens  its  envelopes,  causes  the  embryo 
to  swell,  and  produces  changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  endosperm  or  cotyledons,  which  often  render 
them  fitted  for  supplying  the  young  plant  with 
the  first  materials  of  its  nutrition.  It  moreover 
conveys  the  gaseous  or  solid  substances  which 
are  to  furnish  aliment  to  the  plant  which  is 
beginning  to  grow.  It  also  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  plant  by  means  of  the  de- 
composition which  it  undergoes;  its  disunited 
elements  combine  with  carbon,  and  give  rise  to 
the  various  principles  found  in  plants. 

The  quantity  of  water,  however,  must  not  be 
too  great,  otherwise  the  seeds  would  undergo  a 
kind  of  maceration,  which  would  destroy  their 
germinative  faculty,  and  prevent  their  develop- 
ment. We  here  speak  of  the  seeds  of  land 
plant*,  for  those  of  aquatic  vegetables  germinate 
when  entirely  immersed  in  water.  Some  of  the 
latter,  however,  although  of  such  there  is  but  a 
very  small  number,  ascend  to  the  surface  to  ger- 
minate there  in  the  open  air,  l>eing  incapable  of 
receiving  development  under  water.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  water  has  two  modes  of  ac- 
tion in  germination.  It  softens  the  envelope  of 
the  seed,  and  renders  it  more  easy  for  the  embryo 
to  burst  it ;  and  affords  a  solvent  and  a  vehicle 
to  the  substances  which  form  the  aliment  of  the 
young  plant. 

Heat  is  not  less  essential  to  germination.  For 
it  exercises  a  very  decided  influence  upon  all 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation.  If  a  seed  be  put 
in  a  place,  the  temperature  of  which  is  under 
zero,  it  exhibits  no  germinative  action,  but  re- 
mains inactive,  and,  as  it  were,  torpid  ;  whereas 
a  gentle  and  regular  heat  greatly  accelerates  ger- 
mination. The  heat,  however,  must  not  exceed 
certain  limits ;  for,  if  it  does,  instead  of  favour- 
ing the  development  of  the  germs,  it  will  dry 
them  up  and  destroy  their  vital  principle.  Thus 
a  heat  of  from  46°  to  50°  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer prevents  germination,  while  a  heat  not 

higher  from  25°  to  30°,  especially  if  accompanied 
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by  a  certain  degree  of  humidity,  accelerates  the 
evolution  of  the  different  parts  of  the  embryo. 

Air  is  as  useful  to  plants,  in  contributing  to 
their  germination  and  growth,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  animals  for  respiration  and  the  general  func- 
tions of  life.  Were  a  seed  totally  withdrawn 
from  contact  with  air,  it  would  undergo  no  process 
of  development.  Homberg,  however,  sayB  he 
got  some  seeds  to  germinate  in  the  vacuum  of 
an  air  pump  ;  but  although  the  experiment  has 
frequently  been  repeated,  the  same  results  have 
never  been  obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  certain 
that  air  is  indispensably  necessary  for  germina- 
tion. Saussure,  whose  testimony  is  of  such 
weight  in  the  experimental  part  of  vegetable 
physiology,  is  of  opinion  that  Homberg's  ex- 
periments cannot  in  the  least  invalidate  this 
truth,  and  that  the  conclusions  which  he  lias 
drawn  from  them  must  be  considered  as  imper- 
fect, and  possessed  of  little  accuracy.  Seeds 
buried  too  deeply  in  the  ground,  and  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  have 
often  remained  for  a  very  long  time  without  ex- 
hibiting any  sign  of  life ;  but  when,  by  some 
cause,  they  have  been  brought  nearer  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
umbient  air,  their  germination  has  been  effected. 

As  air  is  not  a  simple  body,  but  is  formed  of 
oxygen  and  azote,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  spec- 
ulation whether  both  gases,  or  only  one,  are  in- 
fluential in  the  phenomena  of  germination. 

The  action  of  air  upon  plants,  at  this  first 
period  of  their  development,  presents  the  same 
circumstances  as  in  the  respiration  of  animals. 
It  is  the  oxygen  of  air  that,  in  the  act  of  re- 
spiration, is  the  principal  agent  in  giving  the 
blood  the  qualities  which  are  to  render  it  fitted 
for  the  development  of  all  the  organs;  and  the 
same  oxygen  aids  and  facilitates  the  germination 
of  plants.  Seeds  placed  in  azotic  gas  or  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  unable  to  germinate,  and  quickly 
perish.  We  know  that  animals  placed  in  similar 
circumstances  cease  to  respire,  and  die.  But  it 
is  not  in  a  pure  and  separate  state  that  oxygen 
produces  so  favourable  an  effect  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  germs.  In  this  state  it  accelerates 
germination  at  first,  but  soon  puts  a  stop  to  it  by 
the  too  great  activity  which  it  communicates. 
Accordingly,  seeds,  plants  and  animals,  are  unable 
to  germinate,  respire  or  live,  in  pure  oxygen 
pas.  Another  substance  must  be  mixed  with  it 
to  moderate  Us  activity,  before  it  can  be  rendered 
fit  for  respiration  and  vegetation.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  or  azote  ren- 
ders it  better  qualified  to  perform  this  office,  and 
that  the  best  proportions  for  the  mixture  are 
one  part  of  oxygen  to  tlirce  parts  of  azote  or 
nitrogen. 

The  oxygen  absorbed  during  germination 
combines  with  the  excess  of  carbon  which  the 
young  plant  contains,  and  forms  carbonic  acid, 


which  is  expelled.  By  this  new  combination, 
the  principles  of  the  endosperm  being  no  longer 
the  same,  the  fecula  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  which  was  insoluble  before  germination, 
becomes  soluble,  and  is  often  partly  absorbed, 
to  afford  the  first  materials  of  nutrition  to  the 
embryo. 

Certain  substances  appear  to  have  a  decided 
influence  in  accelerating  the  germination  of 
plants,  as  we  learn  from  the  experiments  of 
Humboldt  .  That  illustrious  naturalist,  to  whom 
almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge  U 
indebted  for  some  improvement,  and  manyvolua 
ble  suggestions,  has  shown  that  the  seeds  of  thecul- 
tivated  cress,  when  placed  in  asolution  of  chlorine, 
germinate  in  five  or  six  hours;  whereas,  if  placed  in 
pure  water,  they  would  require  thirty-six  hours 
to  attain  the  same  state.  Certain  exotic  seed«, 
which  had  resisted  every  method  that  had  lx*n 
tried  to  make  them  germinate,  became  perfectly 
developed  in  a  solution  of  the  same  substaDcv. 
He  further  observed,  that  all  substances  which 
readily  yield  a  part  of  their  oxygen  to  water, 
such  as  many  metallic  oxides,  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  sufficiently  diluted,  accelerated  uV 
evolution  of  seeds,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  we  have  remarked  as  re- 
sulting from  pure  oxygen,  that  of  exhaustifl? 
the  young  embryo,  and  quickly  destroying  i:* 
vitality. 

Although  seeds  are  usually  placed  in  earth,  to 
germinate  there,  this  circumstance  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  development,  as  wc? 
every  day  see  seeds  growing  very  well,  and 
with  great  rapidity,  in  fine  sponges,  or  other 
bodies  which  are  kept  soaked  with  water.  B"1 
let  it  not  be  imagined  that  earth  is  entirely  use- 
less  or  unnecessary  for  vegetation ;  for  the  plan' 
extracts  from  it,  by  its  roots,  substances  which, 
after  converting  them  into  nutritious  elements 
it  is  enabled  to  assimilate. 

Light,  so  far  from  accelerating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  the  embryo,  retards  it  in 
an  evident  manner.  In  fact,  seeds  always  ger- 
minate much  more  rapidly  in  darkness  than 
when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  All 
do  not  take  the  same  time  in  beginning  to  ge- 
minate. Thus  some  seeds  germinate  in  a  ven 
short  period:  the  cress  in  two  days;  spinach, 
turnips,  and  kidney-beans  in  three  days;  the 
lettuce  in  four;  melons  and  gourds  in  five;  most 
of  the  grammes?  in  a  week ;  hyssop  at  the  end 
of  a  month ;  others  remain  for  a  very  long  pen*' 
without  showing  signs  of  germination;  »n*» 
and  chiefly  those  which  have  the  episperm  very 
hard,  or  are  surrounded  by  a  woody  endocwjN 
germinate  only  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  while i  tne 
seeds  of  the  hazel,  the  rose,  the  cornel,  and  other?, 
are  not  developed  until  two  years  after  they  ^ 
placed  in  the  ground.  .  . 

The  first  visible  effect  of  germination  is  «* 
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pilling  of  the  seed,  and  the  softening  of  the 
rarelopw  which  cover  it.  These  envelopes  burst 
t.  3  period  which  varies  in  different  plants.  The 
Hicming  of  the  episperm  sometimes  takes  place 
in  i  manner  quite  irregular,  as  in  the  kidney- 
Wan  and  common  bean ;  while,  at  other  times, 
i:  takes  place  with  a  uniformity  and  regularity 
which  are  presented  by  all  the  individuals  of 
the  ssnv  species.  The  latter  circumstance  is 
chiefly  observed  in  seeds  which  are  furnished 
»ith  an  <nJ,ryotegi<m,&  kind  of  operculum  or  lid, 
thich  separates  from  the  episperm  to  allow  the 
r-mbn  o  to  pass ;  a<s  for  example,  in  the  Virginian 
likrwort,  Ommdina  communis,  Phanix  dac- 
#»/<ra,  and  several  other  monocotyledonous 
pluU.  The  embryo  takes  the  name  of  plantule, 
w  joung  plant,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  deve- 
There  are  then  distinguished  in  it  two 
♦ititmities,  which  always  grow  in  opposite  di- 
rections. One  of  these  extremities,  which  is 
:"<nati  by  the  gemmulc,  tends  upwards  to  the 
rrooo  of  air  and  light,  and  is  named  the  as- 
"*di*gandei.  The  other,  which  passes  deeper 
into  the  earth,  and  thus  follows  a  direction  the 
r^r*  of  the  first,  bears  the  name  of  descending 
It  is  formed  by  the  radicular  body, 
la  most  cms,  it  is  the  descending  caudex  or  the 
i*W»,taat  first  experiences  the  effects  of  ger- 


^rin?  this  time,  the  gemmule  does  not  re- 
toot  and  stationary.  From  being  at  first 
cntsaled  between  the  cotyledons,  it  rises  up- 
elongates,  and  proceeds  in  the  direction 
^tksirfece  of  the  ground,  when  it  has  been 
rtrrttej  with  earth.  When  the  ascending  caudex 
!«siu  U>  be  developed  beneath  the  point  of  inser- 

(if  the  cotyledons,  it  raises  them,  and  carries 

ont  of  the  ground.  Cotyledons  which  ex- 
^it  this  phenomenon,  are  then  named  epigeol.* 
They  enlarge,  sometimes  even  become  thinner, 
"t"1*  a  foliaceous  appearance,  and  are  then 
^^wd  tmmel  leaves.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
*j«  Mending  caudex  commences  above  the  co- 
hledons,  the  latter  remain  concealed  in  the 
?*Bnd,  and,  in  place  of  acquiring  any  increase 
r"  o«,  diminish,  wither,  and  at  length  disappear 
rciittiy.  They  are  then  named  hypogcal  coty- 
ifdmt.  When  the  gemmule  has  reached  the 

air,  the  leaflets  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
«*JH  spread  out,  and  presently  acquire  all 
^  characters  of  leaves,  the  functions  of  which 

speedily  perform. 
The  ubc  of  the  episperm,  or  proper  covering 
llf      seed,  is  to  prevent  the  water,  or  other 
"taaaces  in  which  a  seed  germinates,  from 
too  directly  upon  the  matter  of  which 

Frcm  i,-,.  upon,  above,  and  yny  earth  ; — rising 
^n*  the  wrface  of  tho  ground. 
*  Froa  in,  under,  and  >«,  earth ;— remaining 


the  embryo  is  composed.  It  performs,  in  some 
measure,  the  office  of  a  sieve,  through  which  only 
the  finest  earthy  molecules  can  pass.  Du  Hamel, 
remarked  that  seeds,  from  which  their  proper 
integument  is  stripped,  seldom  germinate,  or 
produce  slender  and  deformed  plants. 

The  endosperm,  which  is  not  always  present, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  residuum  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovule,  where  the 
embryo  was  developed.  This  fluid,  which  Mal- 
pighi  compared  to  the  liquor  amnii,  when  it  has 
not  been  entirely  absorbed  during  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  embryo,  gradually  acquires 
consistence,  thickens,  and  at  length  forms  a  solid 
mass,  in  which  the  embryo  is  enclosed,  or  upon 
the  surface  of  which  it  is  merely  applied.  This 
mass  is  the  endosperm.  This  is  the  reason  why 
that  body  has  always  an  inorganic  aspect.  Some- 
times all  the  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of 
tho  ovule,  and  which  has  not  been  employed  in 
nourishing  the  embryo,  does  not  harden,  part  of 
it  remaining  fluid,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  cocoa- 
nut,  which  contains  within  its  kernel  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  a  kind  of  mild  emulsion  of 
a  white  colour,  known  by  the  name  cocoa-milk. 

The  origin  and  first  uses  of  the  endosperm 
show  of  themselves  the  uses  to  which  nature 
has  intended  it  to  be  applied  in  germination,  to 
supply  the  young  phut  with  its  first  aliment. 
The  changes  which  it  then  undergoes  in  its 
chemical  composition  and  the  nature  of  its  ele- 
ments, render  it  perfectly  fit  for  this  use.  In 
some  plants,  however,  the  endosperm  is  so  hard 
and  compact,  that  it  requires  a  long  period  to 
soften  and  be  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  fluid 
substance,  which  can  be  absorbed  by  the  embryo. 
But  this  phenomenon  always  takes  place.  If 
an  embryo  be  deprived  of,  or  separated  from, 
the  endosperm  which  accompanies  it,  it  becomes 
incapable  of  being  developed.  It  is  therefor© 
evident,  that  the  endosperm  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  growth. 

The  cotyledons,  in  many  cases,  appear  to  per- 
form functions  similar  to  those  of  the  endo- 
sperm. For  this  reason,  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Bonnet  called  them  vegetable  mammae.  If  the  • 
two  cotyledons  be  removed  from  an  embryo,  it 
fades,  and  ceases  to  receive  any  further  develop- 
ment. If  only  one  be  removed,  it  may  still 
vegetate,  but  only  in  a  feeble  and  languishing 
manner,  like  a  sickly  and  mutilated  object.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  a  dicotyledonous 
embryo,  that  of  the  kidney-bean,  for  example, 
may  be  split  and  separated  into  two  lateral  parts, 
without  detriment ;  for,  if  each  part  contain  a 
perfectly  entire  cotyledon,  it  will  germinate  as 
well  as  an  entire  embryo,  and  give  rise  to  as 
strong  and  vigorous  a  plant. 

The  great  difference  of  structure  between  the 
monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  embryos, 
has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  their  peculiar 
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mode  of  germination.  In  the  dicotyledonous 
embryo,  the  radiele  is  generally  conical  and  pro- 
tuberant; the  caulicle  is  cylindrical;  and  the 
gcmmulc  is  naked  and  concealed  between  the 
bases  of  the  two  cotyledons,  which  are  placed 
face  to  face,  and  are  directly  applied  upon  each 
other.  Thus,  in  the  kidney  bean,  the  entire 
mass  of  the  seed  becomes  first  impregnated  with 


a.  the 


;  *,  the 


}  e  c,  the 


;  d,  the 


humidity  and  swells.  The  episperm  becomes 
torn  in  an  irregular  manner.  Presently,  the 
radicle,  which  formed  a  small  conical  prominence, 
begins  to  elongate,  penetrates  into  the  ground, 
and  gives  rise  to  small  lateral  ramifications  of 
extreme  delicacy.  Soon  after,  the  gemmule, 
which,  until  now,  has  remained  concealed  be- 
tween the  two  cotyledons,  rises  up  wards,  and  be- 
comes apparent  at  the  exterior.  The  caulicle 
elongates,  and  raises  the  cotyledons  out  of  the 
ground,  while  the  radicle  proceeds  farther  into 
it  and  ramifies  there.  The  two  cotyledons  then 
separate,  and  the  gemmule  is  entirely  free  and 
uncovered  ;  the  leaflets  of  which  it  is  composed 
spread  out,  enlarge,  become  green,  and  already 
begin  to  extract  from  the  atmosphere  a  portion 
of  the  fluids  which  are  to  be  employed  in  effect- 
ing the  growth  of  the  young  plant.  Germina- 
tion is  now  ended,  and  the  second  period  of  the 
life  of  the  plant  commences. 

Some  dicotyledonous  plants  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  germination.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
very  often  find  embryos  that  have  already  ger- 
minated, in  the  interior  of  certain  fruits,  which 
arc  entirely  closed  all  round.  This  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  the  fruits  of  the  lemon  tree, 
in  which'it  is  not  rare  to  find  several  seeds  al- 
ready in  a  germinating  state.  In  the  mangrove 
tree  which  inhabits  salt  marshes,  and  shores  of 
the  sea  in  the  equinoxial  regions,  the  embryo 
begins  to  be  developed,  while  the  seed  is  still 
contained  in  the  ]>ericarp.  The  radicle  presses 
against  the  pericarp,  which  it  wears,  and  at 
length  perforates,  and  elongates  at  the  outside, 
sometimes  more  than  a  foot.    The  embryo  then 


becomes  detached,  and,  leaving  the  cotyledonarv 
body  in  the  seed,  falls  off,  the  radicle  first,  sinks 
into  the  mud,  and  there  continues  to  grow.  In 
the  horse-chestnut,  the  common  chestnut,  mid 
some  other  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  two  coty- 
ledons, which  are  very  large  and  thick,  arc,  in 
most  cases,  directly  united.  In  these,  the  radicle, 
as  it  sinks  into  the  ground,  elongates  the  base 
of  the  two  cotyledons,  and  thus  disengages  the 
gemmule,  which  shows  itself  above  ground ;  but 
the  two  cotyledons  are  not  raised  by  the  gem- 
mule, they  remain  below. 

Monocotyledonous  embryos  generally  undergo 
fewer  changes,  during  germination,  than  uW 
of  dicotyledonous  plants;  which  is  caused  by 
the  uniformity  of  their  internal  structure.  Aj 
in  the  dicotylcdoncs,  the  radicular  extremity  is 
that  which  is  first  developed.  It  elongates,  and 
its  coleorhiza  bursta  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
radicular  tubercle,  which  enlarges,  and  passe? 
downwards  into  the  ground.  Several  smaller 
roots  usually  spring  from  the  lateral  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  caulicle.  When  they  have  acqoireJ 
a  certain  development,  the  principal  radicle  is 
destroyed,  and  disappears.  Accordingly,  mono- 
cotyledonous plants  never  have  a  tapering  root 
like  the  dicotyledonous. 

The  cotyledon  wluch  contains  the  gemmult, 
always  enlarges  more  or  less  before  it  is  perfor- 
ated by  that  organ,  which  generally  issues  at  tbr 
lateral  part  of  tho  cotyledon,  scarcely  ever  at 
the  summit.  When  the  gemmule  has  perforate 
the  cotyledon,  the  latter  changes  into  a  kind  of 
sheath  which  embraces  the  gemmule  at  its  haw. 
It  is  to  this  sheath  that  the  name  of  coUoptik 
has  been  given.  Cut  G9.  fig.  a  b,  represents  the 
60.  germination  of  a  grain  of  com- 
mon wheat ;  c  c  are  the  radi- 
cles ;  d  d  the  gemmules,  with 
their  sheath.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  tliat,  in  whatever 
position  the  seed  is  placed  in 
the  soil,  the  gemniule  invari- 
ably ascends,  and  the  radicl; 
descends.  This  is  a  beautiful 
provision  of  nature;  for  had 
this  arrangement  not  existed, 
one  halt*  of  the  seeds  of  grain  sown, would  liave,  in 
all  probability, been  unproductive;  as  the  chance 
are  almost  equal,  that  the  end  containing  tho 
embryo  falls  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

It  nowremainsto  consider  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  seed,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  germination,  and  regarding  this  a  variety 
of  opinions  have  been  advanced.  The  matter 
contained  in  the  cotyledons  of  seeds  is  not,intht 
first  instance,  adapted  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  future  germ;  before  it  can  become  so,  it  mu*t 
undergo  certain  changes  in  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. It  has  been  already  shown  that  a  seed  if 
no  sooner  placed  in  the  ground  than  it  begins  to 
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moisture,  and  swell  out  and  burst  its  in- 
trromrnte.  The  moisture  thus  absorbed  is  im- 
mediately imbibed  by  the  cotyledons  or  albur- 
num, and  a  chemical  action  soon  takes  place. 
TV  farina  and  oily  matters  entering  into  its 
r  imposition,  form  an  emulsive  juice,  and  a  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  by  whicn  a  saccharine 
(natter  is  generated,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
rvolved.  This  process  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  conversion  of  barley  into  malt. 
In  the  barley,  the  starchy  matter  of  the  seed  is 
changed  from  an  almost  tasteless  and  inodorous 
ubstance,  into  sugar;  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed, 
carbonic  acid  given  out,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  seed  converted  into  a  nutritious 
•ohrtance  lor  the  future  germ. 

Now,  the  question  is,  how  does  the  absorbed 
oxygen  operate?  Does  it  act  simply  as  a  stimu- 
lant, or  does  it  enter  into  combination  with  the 
materials  of  the  seed,  to  form  a  new  substance ; 
»r  does  it  abstract  from  the  seed  any  principle 
►<y  which  the  subsequent  changes  are  effected. 

Humboldt  was  of  opinion,  that  the  oxygen 
art*  merely  as  a  stimulant,  and  this  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  seeds  germinate  faster 
ia  pore  oxygen,  than  in  the  common  atmospheric 
sir,  snd  particularly  if  the  seeds  were  previously 
<te»f*sd  in  water  containing  ox y muriatic  acid. 
This  philosopher  found  that  seeds  brought  from 
the  Eart  and  West  Indies,  which  would  not  ger- 
minate at  Vienna,  in  the  usual  manner,  did  so 
reaiiJr  when  steeped  in  oxyrauriatic  acid,  even 
tiymgb  they  had  been  kept  for  upwards  of 
twenfv  years. 

Rnllo  was  of  opinion,  that  the  absorbed  oxy- 
r«i  i»  partly  taken  up  by  the  seed,  and  ascrimu- 
iateJ  with  its  substance,  forming,  along  with  the 
carbon  of  the  seed,  carbonic  acid.  His  opinion 
w»  founded  on  the  following  fact,  which  he  had 
'  kvrrtd  in  watching  the  process  of  the  germin- 
ation of  some  grains  of  barley,  confined  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere.  When  the  seeds  were 
**le  to  germinate  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  the  oxy- 
em  rradually  disappeared,  and  its  place  was 
tTOBd  to  be  occupied  by  carbonic  acid  gas. 

•Snresurp  the  younger,  having  also  directed 
hi*  attention  to  the  subject,  perceived  that  the 
■■nly  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  was,  that  of 
comparing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  consumed, 
"iili  the  quantity  entering  into  the  composition 
-  f  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved.  If  the  quantity 
"f  the  former  proved  to  be  greater  tliau  that  of 
the  Utter,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  a  portion  of 
vxyjren  gas  had  been  actually  assimilated  to  the 
•«hrtance  of  the  seed.  But  if  the  two  quantities 
proved  to  be  constantly  equal,  then  it  was  to  be 
named  that  the  oxygen  gas  had  not  been  assim- 
ilated to  the  substance  of  the  seed,  but  only 
♦^ployed  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  from  it 
f»rt  of  its  carbon,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
*rid  gas.    From  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier 


on  combustion,  he  had  discovered  that  oxygen, 
in  combining  with  carbon,  undergoes  no  percep- 
tible alteration  of  volume,  and  that  one  hundred 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  contains 
ninety-eight  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas.  From 
these  facts,  Saussure  instituted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  evolved.    For  this  purpose 
he  employed  the  seeds  of  peas,  beans,  barley, 
lettuce, and  cress, and  the  results  were  as  follows. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  100  cubic  inches  of  com- 
mon air,  known  to  contain  about  twenty-one 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  seventy-nine  of  ni- 
trogen, where  a  number  of  these  seeds  were  made 
to  germinate,  it  was  found  that  if  fourteen  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  were  formed  during 
the  process,  seven  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas 
remained  uncombined  in  the  atmosphere;  and  if 
seven  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  were 
formed  during  the  process,  then  fourteen  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas  remained  uncombined  in 
the  receiver.    Hence  it  appeared  that  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  that  was  evolved  dur- 
ing the  process  of  germination,  was  precisely 
equal  to  the  quantity  that  had  been  absorbed 
during  the  same  process.    There  was  conse- 
quently no  actual  accumulation  of  oxygen  In 
the  seed,  the  portion  of  this  gaB  absorbed  having 
gone  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  carbon.  The 
change,  therefore,  produced  in  the  farina  of  the 
seeds  of  plants,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a 
saccliarine  juice  fit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  germ, 
or  infant  plant,  consists  in  dim  uniting  the  pro- 
portion of  its  carbon,  and  in  augmenting  that 
of  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen.    Humboldt,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  found  that  seeds  could 
be  made  to  germinate  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  and 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  in  ordinary  air. 
But  Saussure,  in  repeating  these  experiments  of 
Humboldt,  did  not  find  any  difference  in  the 
periods  of  germination.    The  only  difference 
was  in  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  roots, 
those  seeds  which  had  been  made  to  germinate  in 
pure  oxygen,  having  their  radicles  less  developed 
in  a  given  time,  than  the  others  in  common  air. 
This  circumstance,  according  to  Mr  Keith,  may 
be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.    Tho  oxygen,  in 
its  pure  state,  might  Iiave  abstracted  too  great 
a  quantity  of  carbon  from  the  seed;  or  the  car- 
bonic gas,  evolved  in  too  great  abundance,  might 
have  been  prejudicial  to  the  development  of 
the  young  plant.   For  it  lias  been  found  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  useful  to  vegetables  in 
genera],  except  in  proportion  as  they  can  decom- 
pose it;  and  seeds  before  the  development  of  the 
plumulet,  do  not  seem  capable  of  effecting  that 
decomposition;  so  that,  the  application  of  car- 
bonic acid,  in  almost  any  proportion,  rather  re- 
tards than  accelerates  the  first  process  of  ger- 
Saussurc  also  found  that  different 
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species  of  seeds  require  different  proportions  of 
oxygen  for  their  germination.  The  quantity  of 
thiB  gas  consumed  by  the  bean  and  lettuce,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  germination,  seemed 
to  lie  equal,  and  amounted  to  an  100th  part  of 
their  weight;  while  the  quantity  consumed  by 
wheat,  barley,  and  purslain,  which  seemed  also 
to  be  equal,  was  only  about  1000th  part  of 
their  weight,  The  carbon  lost  at  the  same  time, 
is  only  about  one-third  part  of  these  quantities; 
and  the  oxygen  consumed  is  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  seeds,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
size  or  number. 

But  Huber  and  Senebier  detail  experiments, 
in  which  certain  seeds  are  said  to  have  germin- 
ated in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen gases.  In  these  cases,  the  usual  carbonic 
acid  gas  being  also  evolved,  as  in  ordinary 
germination,  the  question  arises  whence  the 
oxygen  was  derived  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  Senebier  accounts  for  it 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  seed,  while  Saussure,  doubting  this  theory, 
repeated  the  experiments  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
and  found  that  no  seeds  would  germinate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen;  and 
that  the  seeming  exceptions  may  be  accounted 
for  from  tho  action  of  the  uncombincd  oxygen, 
contained  in  the  water  in  which  the  seed  liad 
beeu  placed,  or  previously  steeped.  Even  after 
the  process  of  germination  has  taken  place,  if 
the  young  plant  be  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  either  of  those  gases,  vegetation  and  life  will 
immediately  cease.  It  is  true  that  seeds  im- 
mersed in  water,  do  evolve  a  portion  of  carbonic 
acid,  carbonated  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gases; 
but  these  separate  from  the  seed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  when  this  process  is  passing 
into  that  of  putrefaction. 

M.  Rollo  had  observed,  that  during  the  pro- 
cess of  germination,  many  seeds  had  their  mu- 
cilage converted  into  sugar;  but  finding  that  this 
process  never  took  place  where  there  was  no  access 
of  oxygen,  and  knowing  that  sugar  contains 
more  oxygen  than  mucilage,  he  concluded  that 
the  accession  of  oxygen  was  derived  either  from 
the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  in  which  the  seeds  were  soaked.  He  as- 
certained tliat  it  could  not  be  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  plant,  as  its  ele- 
ments remained  the  same,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded, tliat  it  was  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water.  Saussure  supposed  that  the  same 
facts  may  be  established  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  carbon  of  the  seed  suffers  diminution. 
But  finding  that  a  certain  weight  of  dried  seeds, 
after  germination,  contained  more  carbon  than 
the  samo  weight  before  this  process,  he  instituted 
experiments,  by  which  he  established  tliat  if  any 
seed  whatever  is  subjected  to  the  germinating 
process,  it  actually  loses  weight,  hi  a  proportion 


greater  than  what  might  be  allowed  for  its  low 
of  carbon  and  mucilage  during  this  proem. 
Saussure  attributes  this  circumstance  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  water  formerly  existing  in  a  fixtJ 
state  in  the  seed.  A  quantity  of  peas  gathered 
for  some  years,  and  dried  in  a  stove,  were  found 
to  weigh  200  grains.  They  then  underwent  the 
germinating  process,  in  a  vessel  placed  over  mer- 
cury, amid  five  times  their  weight  of  water, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  common  air.  When  ger- 
ruination  was  completed,  4|  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  were  found  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  receiver,  which,  according  to  La- 
voisier, contains  0.85  parts  of  a  grain  of  carbon. 
The  water  which  was  now  evaporated,  left  as  a 
residuum,  0.75  parts  of  a  grain  of  mucilage,  and 
extract;  and  the  seeds  which  were  again  dried, 
evolved  during  this  process,  a  quantity  of  car- 
bon, in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  quantity  lost  in  germination.  TV 
seeds,  therefore,  ought  to  have  weighed  107i 
grains;  but  their  actual  weight  was  only  lOOgrains- 
Now,  besides  the  principles  already  mentioned, 
they  could  have  lost  only  water,  and  this  los 
amounted  to  8£  grains.  It  remained  to  be 
proved  then,  whether  the  loss  arose  in  the  pro- 
cess of  germination,  or  in  drying  afterwards. 
The  latter  was  tho  case. 

Such  are  the  phenomena,  physical  or  chemical, 
observable  in  the  germination  of  the  Beed.  Air  and 
moisture  are  absorbed  from  the  soil  or  atmosphere; 
their  agency  is  immediately  exerted  on  the  far- 
ina of  the  albumen  or  cotyledons;  and  a  food  i> 
thus  prepared  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tender 
embryo,  to  which  it  passes  through  the  medium 
of  the  vessels  of  the  cotyledons,  or,  as  they  haw 
beep  also  denominated,  the  seminal  root  TV 
radicle  gives  the  first  indications  of  life,  expand- 
ing and  bursting  its  integuments,  and  at  lengUi 
fixing  itself  in  the  soil :  the  plumulet  next  un 
folds  its  parts,  developing  the  rudiments  of  leaf, 
branch,  and  trunk;  and  finally  the  seminal  tam* 
decay  and  drop  off ;  and  the  embryo  has  been 
converted  into  a  plant  capable  of  abstracting 
immediately  from  the  soil  or  atmosphere,  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  its  future  growth. 


CHAP  XVIII. 

THE  POOD  OP  VEGETABLE*. 

After  the  embryo,  as  we  liave  seen,  has  been 
converted  into  a  plant,  and  after  it  liasexhau^ 
tho  store  of  nutritious  matter  prepared  for  it  by 
the  cotyledons,  it  then  has  to  seek  its  future 
nourishment  from  the  soil  by  means  of  its  rwi\ 
and  from  the  air  by  its  leaves.  It  remains  t<» 
l>c  considered  then,  what  are  the  sulstana* 
which  plants  derive  from  tho  earth  and  air. 
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SjO  is  composed  of  certain  mixtures  of  the 
\  [bring  substances.  The  earths,  silex,  nl  urn  inn, 
iiiw,  magnesia.  The  alkalies,  potass,  soda,  and 
uuddqU,  oxide  of  iron,  and  small  portions  of 
<-thrr  metallic  oxides,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  aqueous  moisture,  and  several  pases,  as 
«}Tm,  hydrogen,  carl>onic  acid,  besides  the 
-i\  al»  contains  vegetables  and  animal  matters 
riihfr  partially  or  wholly  decomposed. 

The  atmosphere,  again,  consists  of  oxygen, 
oitmcen,  and  carbonic  acid,  with  a  varying  por- 
tion of  aqueous  vapour. 

AD  these  ingredients,  however,  are  not  taken 
up  by  vegetables;  part  only  arc  selected,  and  in 
•^frtain  proportions.    The  elementary  ingredi- 
of  all  plants  consists  of  carbon,  oxy  gen,  and 
Hyiro^o,  in  various  proportions,  and  under 
'cwas  modifications.    Now,  most  soils  would 
•idd  thea?  ingredients,  and  yet  it  is  well  known 
'iat  certain  plants  only  thrivo  in  particular 
vik.    Nor  does  it  follow  that  these  ingredi- 
ents enter  the  plant  in  an  uncombined  state, 
twin*  they  do  not  actually  exist  in  this  free 
ud  nncombined  state  in  all  soils.    A  power  of 
wlwtwn  then  is  made  by  the  plant,  and  this  it 
i»  taUtd  to  do  by  the  vital  powers  of  assimila- 
ti*,  V  which  it  is  endowed.    We  sliall  con- 
nJo"  th*  food  of  plants  under  the  six  head's  of 
^gas^regetable  extracts,  salts,  earth,  and 

A  certain  degree  of  fluidity  is  ne- 
rewJ  t*  all  organised  bodies  before  the  prin- 
"pt  af  <rrmination  can  be  excited  in  a  seed.  It 
one  fiist  1*  moistened  with  water,  and  after 
'■A*  process  of  evolution  has  been  completed,  a 
amply  of  fluid  is  necessary  to  fill  the 

and  tubes  of  the  growing  plant.  Plants 
**N  »«t  continue  to  vegetate  unless  their  roots 
w  wpjJied  with  water ;  and  if  they  are  kept 
l*o  without  it  the  leaves  will  droop  and  bc- 
i«e  flaccid,  and  assume  a  withered  appearance. 
*«  urn is  evidently  owing  to  the  loss  of  fluid ; 
,,T  if  the  roots  are  again  well  supplied  with 
*tot  the  weight  of  the  plant  is  increased,  and 
:'  fttthneas  restored.    But  many  plants  will 

and  thrive,  and  effect  the  development  of 
»H  their  parte,  if  the  root  is  merely  immersed  in 
though  not  fixed  in  the  soil.  Lilies, 
ninths,  and  a  variety  of  plants  with  bulbous 
■"^U,  may  be  so  reared,  and  arc  often  to  Ihj  met 
*m  to  vegetating ;  and  many  plants  will  also 
Tt«tat*  though  wholly  immersed.    Most  of  the 
plants  are  of  this  description.   It  can 
"ttwlv  W  doubted,  therefore,  that  water  serves 
**  th*  purpose  of  a  vegetable  aliment. 

tot  if  plants  cannot  be  made  to  vegetate 
»jhout  water,  and  if  they  will  vegetate,  some, 
•wn  partly  immersed  without  the  assistance  of 

and  some  even  when  totally  immersed  so 
"  that  no  other  food  seems  to  have  access  to 
'^Jft,  does  it  not  follow  that  water  is  the  sole 


food  of  plants,  the  soil  being  merely  the  basis  on 
which  they  rest,  and  the  receptaclo  of  their 
food?  This  opinion  has  had  many  advocates, 
and  the  arguments  and  experiments  adduced  in 
support  of  it  were  at  one  time  thought  to  have 
completely  established  its  truth.  It  was  indeed, 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  embraced  by  several  philosophers 
even  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  its  ablest 
and  most  zealous  advocates  were  Van  llelmont, 
Boyle,  Du  Hamcl,  and  Bonnet,  who  contended 
that  water,  by  virtue  of  the  vital  energy  of  the 
plant,  was  sufficient  to  form  all  the  different 
substances  contained  in  vegetables. 

Van  llelmont  planted  a  willow  weighing  fifty 
pounds,  in  an  earthen  vessel  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  earth  which  had  been  previously 
dried  in  an  oven.  He  moistened  it  with  distilled 
water,  or  with  rain  water,  and  took  care  to  pre- 
vent any  accession  of  other  earth.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  the  plant  was  taken  up  and  weighed. 
Its  weight,  together  with  that  of  all  its  leaves 
was  1G1>^  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  the  earth 
only  two  ounces  less  than  at  first,  giving  an 
accession  of  H9\  pounds,  which  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  only  from  the  water  with  which  the 
earth  was  moistened.  Hence,  it  was  concluded 
that  water  is  the  sole  food  of  plants;  the  two 
ounces  of  earth  lost  Wing  regarded  as  bearing 
too  small  a  projwrtion  to  the  increased  weight 
of  the  willow  to  deserve  any  notico  in  the  cal- 
culation. 

Boyle  dried  a  quantity  of  earth  in  an  oven, 
which  after  having  weighed  he  put  into  an 
earthen  pot.  He  then  sowed  some  gourd  seed 
in  the  earth,  and  watered  it  with  spring  or  rain 
water.  A  plant  was  ultimately  produced  that 
weighed  three  pounds,  and  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
periment, a  plant  that  weighed  four  pounds; 
and  yet  the  weight  of  the  earth,  when  dried  and 
weighed  again,  was  not  perceptibly  diminished. 
This  seemed  to  give  weight  to  the  foregoing 
conclusion. 

Du  Hnmel  placed  some  bullous  roots  merely 
in  moss  or  wet  sjKmges,  and  they  vegetated ;  nnd 
beans  and  peas  when  so  treated  even  flourished 
and  produced  fruit.  Bonnet  in  repeating  the 
experiments  of  Du  Hamcl  liad  the  same  result, 
and  in  trying  its  operation  upon  vines,  found 
that  they  produced  excellent  grapes.  Nothing 
further  seemed  necessary  to  determine  the  point 
at  issue,  and  it  was  accordingly  believed  that 
water  is  the  sole  food  of  plants,  and  that  the 
other  substances  which  they  may  contain  are 
formed  merely  from  the  water,  by  virtue  of  the 
vital  energy  of  the  plant. 

But  though  these  experiments  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  somewhat  decisive,  yet  there 
are  others  by  the  same  experimenters  which  are 
not  quite  so  favourable  to  the  opinion  they  were 
intended  to  support.    Du  Uamel  reared  in  the 
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above  manner  plants  of  the  horse-chestnut  and 
almond  to  some  considerable  size,  and  an  oak 
till  it  was  eight  years  old.  And  though  he  in- 
forms us  that  they  died  at  last  only  from  neglect 
of  watering;  yet  it  seems  extremely  doubtful 
whether  they  would  have  continued  to  vegetate 
much  longer  even  if  they  had  been  watered  ever 
so  regularly ;  for  he  admits,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  made  less  and  less  progress  every  year,  and 
in  the  second  place,  that  their  roots  were  found 
to  be  in  a  very  bad  state. 

But  if  they  had  even  continued  to  vegetate, 
still  the  experiments  were  insufficient  to  decide 
the  point  in  question.  Their  insufficiency  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Bergman  in  1 770,  who 
showed,  from  tho  experiments  of  Margraff,  that 
in  one  pound  of  rain  water  there  is  contained 
one  grain  of  earth.  Earth,  therefore,  must  have 
been  absorbed  along  with  the  water,  so  that 
even  the  boasted  experiment  of  Van  Ilelmont,on 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid,  amounted 
to  nothing.  For  the  rain-water  employed  in 
the  experiment  must  have  contained  in  it  as 
much  earth  as  could  have  been  well  expected  to 
exist  in  the  willow  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
And  if  not,  then  it  is  easy  to  point  out  an  addi- 
tional source  of  supply  ;  for  it  has  been  shown 
by  Hales  and  others,  that  unglazed  earthen 
vessels  when  placed  in  tho  earth,  will  readily 
absorb  moisture ;  so  that,  according  to  Mr  Kir- 
wan's  remark,  the  earthen  vessel  in  which  the 
willow  was  planted  must  have  absorbed  moisture 
from  the  surrounding  soil,  impregnated  with 
whatever  substances  the  earth  contained.  The 
access  of  earth,  therefore,  is  accounted  for  with- 
out the  joint  efForta  of  the  water  and  vital  energy 
of  the  plant,  and  no  satisfactory  proof  alleged  of 
the  similar  formation  of  other  substances. 

The  subject  was  afterwards  investigated  by 
Hassenfratz,  who  saw  the  insufficiency  of  the 
foregoing  proofs,  and  objected  to  them  because 
no  account  was  given  of  the  proportions  of  car- 
bon at  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  respective  experiments.  Did  not  the  carbon 
of  the  plant  increase  also  as  well  as  its  other 
ingredients  ?  And  yet  the  carbon  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  water.  To 
clear  up  this  point  he  analyzed  the  bulbs  of  the 
hyacinth,  and  of  several  other  plants,  together 
with  a  number  of  kidney-beans,  and  cress-seeds, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  quantity  of  carbon 
they  contained,  and  consequently  by  calculation 
the  quantity  contained  in  any  given  weight  of 
similar  bulbs  or  seeds,  lie  then  made  a  numl>er 
of  each  to  vegetate  in  pure  water,  some  within 
doors,  and  others  in  the  open  air,  having  first 
ascertained  their  weight.  They  germinated, 
grew  up,  and  flowered ;  but  produced  no  seed. 
They  were  afterwards  gathered,  leaves  and  all, 
and  subjected  to  n  chemical  analysis,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  carbon  contained  in  each 


was  somewhat  less  tlian  the  quantity  which 
existed  in  the  bulb  or  seed  from  which  the  plant 
had  sprung. 

From  these  circumstances  Hassonfratz  catm< 
to  the  conclusion  that  water  was  not  the  hoIv 
food  of  plants,  because  plants  growing  in  pur* 
water  receive  no  increase  of  carbon,  and  in  con- 
sequence, without  a  sufficiency  of  this  substanor. 
cannot  produce  perfect  seeds.  Not  reckoning 
the  experiments  of  Hassenfratz  conclusive,  how- 
ever, Saussure  instituted  others.  Having  gather^ 
some  plants  of  mint  (mentha  piperita),  he  found 
that  100  parts  in  weight  of  the  green  vegetal^ 
substance  were  reduced  by  drying  to  403, 
which  were  found  by  experiment  to  contain 
10.90  of  charcoal.  He  then  took  a  number  d 
plants  of  the  same  species,  and  placed  them  by 
the  roots  in  bottles  filled  with  distilled  water: 
exposing  them  to  tho  sun  on  tho  outside  of  a 
window,  but  sheltering  them  from  the  rain. 
After  ten  weeks  of  vegetation  tho  100  parU  <>'. 
mint  weighed  in  their  green  etate  216  part*, 
which  Mere  reduced  by  drying  to  62.  Tlwy 
had  augmented  therefore,  in  dried  vegetable 
matter  21.71  parts;  but  they  had  augments! 
also  in  their  quantity  of  carbon;  for  the  62  part* 
of  dried  vegetable  substance  furnished  15.78 «: 
charcoal.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  from  < 
similar  experiment  upon  beans,  from  which  we 
moy  infer  the  accuracy  of  Saussure,  and  the  con- 
sequent inaccuracy  of  Hassenfratz,  who  was  » 
doubt  misled  by  some  circumstances  not  taken 
into  the  account.  Perhaps,  the  plants  on  which 
he  made  his  experiments  were  not  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun ;  so  that  if  h* 
corrected  one  error  he  committed  also  another. 
While  it  is  maintained,  therefore,  that  water  i» 
not  the  sole  food  of  plants,  and  is  not  convertible 
into  the  whole  of  the  ingredient*  of  the  vegetflbl< 
substance,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  vital  energy, 
it  must,  at  tho  same  time,  be  admitted  thai 
plants,  though  vegetating  merely  in  water,  d 
yet  augment  the  quantity  of  their  carbou. 

Gases.  When  it  was  found  that  water  u  in- 
sufficient to  constitute  the  sole  food  of  plank, 
recourse  was  next  had  to  the  assistance  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  it  was  believed  that  th 
vital  energy  of  the  plant  is  at  least  capable  ^ 
furnishing  all  the  different  ingredients  of  th<' 
vegetable  substance,  by  means  of  deconi|>osii>- 
and  combining,  in  different  ways,  atmosphere 
air  and  water.  But  as  this  extravagant  con 
jecture  is  founded  on  no  proof,  it  is  consequently 
of  no  value.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  atmospheric  air  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  as  may  '' 
seen  by  looking  nt  the  different  aspects  of  pU»t< 
exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  plant* 
deprived  of  it;  the  former  are  vigorous  aii-i 
luxuriant,  the  latter  weak  and  stunted.  It  nwy 
be  seen  also  by  means  of  experiments  even  u|k>» 
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i  siiall  scale.    If  o  plant  is  placed  under  a  glass  i 
to  which  no  new  supply  of  air  has  access,  it 
*.«->n  begins  to  languish,  and  at  length  withers 
and  die* ;  but  particularly  if  it  is  placed  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected  from  the  failure  of  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed  in  similar  circumstances. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  plants 
«'f  peas,  though  completely  developed  and  fur- 
nished with  their  leaves,  died  in  the  space  of  three 
day*,  when  put  into  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  whether  in  the  shade  or  the  sun. 
Dot  p  Lin  is  with  thick  and  succulent  leaves  seem 
of  supporting  vegetation  in  vacuo,  at 
if  exposed  to  the  sun.    A  plant  of  the 
ofwntia,  lived  more  than  a  month  in  this 
*<ate  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  decay, 
except  that  the  epidermis  seemed  dry,  which 
«»in  recovered  its  freshness,  however,  in  the 
atmospheric  air.    And  though  plants  with  thin 
)«*v«s  generally  died  under  the  experiment,  yet 
there  were  exceptions  even  among  them.  A 
pLuu  of  the  poh</v)itiM  pcrsicaria  lived  for  six 
months  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  and  was 
at  the  end  of  tho  experiment  as  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous    at  the  beginning,  with  the  exception  of 
t*<>  ut  three  leaves  near  the  root,  which  were 
withered.   The  same  was  the  case  also  with 
plants  of  the  epilo&ium  molley  ejnlobium  hir- 
lytkrvm  aalicaria,  and  inula  dysatierica. 
They  w<n  placed  iu  the  light,  but  not  so  as  to 
nvriif  tiw  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  to  which  when 
tu»y  wrrv  exjjoscd  they  withered,  even  though 
the  ray>  were  but  feeble. 

In  these  experiments  of  Saussure,  however,  it 
:« <i  >ultful  w  hether  the  inclosed  plants  did  not 
-Tv*t«r  an  atmosphere  for  themselves  out  of  their 
■u^rfluous  moisture,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
ill -Crated  iu  the  recent  experiments  of  enclosing 
in  an  air-tight  ln.ll  glass,  or  glass  frame, 
they  will  continue  to  vegetate  for  years; 
the  moisture  being  restrained  from  passing  off 
M*  evaporation,  and  the  vital  energies  of  tlie 
plant  Wing  adequate  to  reproduce  the  gases 
t*cr**iry  for  its  existence  by  the  decomposition 
<f  water. 

The  gases,  therefore,  seem  essential  to  vegeta- 
1  If  vxistence.  though  we  are  not  yet  to  conclude 
t!;at  water  and  the  gases  are  the  sole  ingredients 
•  aicb  are  necessary  for  the  growth  and  vigour 
•if  plant*. 

It  must  be  admitted  no  doubt,  that  plants  of 
♦low  growth  and  tenacious  of  life,  such  as  many 
»f  the  mosses,  and  some  of  the  succulent  plants, 
<!<» Indeed  effect  the  development  of  their  part*, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  nourishment  l»e- 
vrnd  what  they  derive  from  the  atmosphere. 
IJui  plants  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  annuals,  can 
n?Ter  effect  that  developcment  without  the  aid 
«if  n  >uribhment  derived  from  the  soil.  Saussure 
tried  the  experiment  upon  beans,  peas,  and 


cresses,  by  placing  them  in  horse-liair,  or  in  pure 
Band,  and  moistening  them  with  distilled  water. 
They  grew  indeed,  and  some  of  them  even 
flowered,  but  never  produced  perfect  seeds.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  some  essential  principle 
of  nourishment  was  wanting,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  soil ;  and  tliat  atmospheric  air  and  water 
are  not  the  only  principles  constituting  the  food 
of  plants. 

But  as  in  germination  so  also  in  the  progress 
of  vegetation,  it  is  part  only  of  the  component 
principle  of  the  atmospheric  air  tliat  are  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  selected 
by  the  plant  as  a  food.  Let  us  take  them  in  the 
order  of  their  reversed  proportions. 

Carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the  process  of  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed,  the  effect  of  the  application 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  found  to  be  altogether 
prejudicial.  But  in  the  process  of  subsequent 
vegetation  its  application  lias  besn  found,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  extremely  beneficial.  Plants 
will  not  indeed  vegetate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  carbonic  acid,  as  was  first  ascertained  by 
I)r  Priestley,  who  found  that  sprigs  of  mint 
growing  in  water,  and  placed  over  wort  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  generally  became  quite 
dead  in  the  space  of  a  day,  and  did  not  even 
recover  when  put  into  an  atmosphere  of  common 
air. 

But  Dr  Tercival,  of  Manchester,  observed  tliat 
a  plant  of  mint,  immersed  in  water  by  the  root, 
and  exposed  to  a  current  of  atmospheric  air 
mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  was  more  vigorous 
and  luxuriant  tlian  a  plant  of  the  same  species 
similarly  situated  and  exposed  to  a  current  of 
pure  atmospheric  air. 

Improving  upon  this  hint,  Saussure  made 
some  experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
dose  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  being  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air,  is  the  most  favourable  to 
vegetation.  Having  made  some  peas  to  germin- 
ate in  water  till  they  acquired  the  height  of  four 
inches,  and  weighed  alwut  twenty  grains,  he 
then  placed  a  number  of  them  in  glasses  filled 
with  water  by  threes,  so  as  that  the  roots  only 
were  immersed,  and  introduced  them  into  re- 
ceivers filled  with  different  mixtures  of  common 
air  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  were  situated 
so  as  to  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
moderated  when  too  intense.  The  mean  aug- 
mentation in  weight  of  such  jis  were  placed  in 
pure  atmospheric  air,  and  exposed  during  ten 
days  to  the  sun,  wjus  eight  grains  to  each  plant. 
Such  as  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  faded  and 
withered  away  without  any  further  develop- 
ment. In  an  atmosphere  containing  three- 
fourths  or  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  they  withered  also ;  but  in  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  only  one  half  of  its  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  they  lived  seven  days.    And  in  an 
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the  true  and  proper  pabulum  of  the  plant.  But 
the  experiments  of  later  phytologists,  do  not  at 
all  countenance  this  opinion.  Saussure  introduced 
a  plant  of  the  fythrum  salicaria,  into  a  receiver 
containing  sixty  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  exposod  it  to  the  sun.  Its  vegetation  was 
perhaps  somewhat  more  vigorous  than  that  of 
plants  confined  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  ; 
but  it  had  abstracted  no  nourishment  from  its 
atmosphere,  nor  effected  any  material  change 
upon  it.  For  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  of  ex- 
periment, when  its  atmosphere  was  fired  by  the 
electric  spark  along  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
oxygen,  the  result  was  the  formation  of  water. 
The  volume  of  its  atmosphere  was  indeed  di- 
minished during  the  period  of  its  vegetation; 
but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  another  cause, 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  must  be,  that  hy- 
drogen is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  does 
not  serve  as  the  food  of  plants.  But  hydrogen 
is  contained  in  plants,  as  is  evident  from  their 
analysis;  and  if  they  refuse  it  when  presented 
to  them  in  a  gaseous  state,  in  what  state  do  they 
then  acquire  it  ?  To  this  question  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  reply,  that  if  plants  do  not 
acquire  their  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  gas,  they 
may  at  least  acquire  it  in  the  state  of  water, 
which  is  indisputably  a  vegetable  food,  and  of 
which  hydrogen  constitutes  one  of  the  compon- 
ent parts. 

Carbonic  oridt.  When  plants  were  confined 
by  Saussure  in  atmospheres  of  carbonic  oxide, 
they  required  nearly  the  same  condition  to  sup- 
port vegetation,  and  exhibited  nearly  the  same 
phenomena  as  in  nitrogen.  Such  as  were  de- 
prived of  their  green  parts  died  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  The  vegetation  of  peas  whose  leaves 
were  completely  developed,  was  languid  in  the 
sun,  and  did  not  succeed  at  all  in  the  shade. 
The  cpilobium  hirstUttm,  lythrum  salicaria,  and 
polygonum  persicaria,  vegetated  indeed,  as  in 
common  air;  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  of  ex- 
periment, they  had  neither  decomposed  the  oxide 
constituting  their  atmosphere,  nor  diminished 
its  quantity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  favourable  to  vegetation. 

Vegetable  extract.  All  vegetables,  after  they 
have  flourished  their  allotted  time,  at  last  suffer 
decay,  and  moulder  into  the  elements,  out  of 
which  they  were  originally  formed.  In  this 
process  of  decay,  part  of  their  substance  escapes 
as  gaseous  matter,  and  part  returns  to  the  earth. 
This  latter  part  has  been  called  vegetable  mould, 
and  consists  of  carbon,  tannin,  or  vegetable  ex- 
tract, and  a  portion  of  the  earths  and  alkalies. 
Without  a  certain  portion  of  this  vegetable  ex- 
tract, no  soil  is  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
higher  classes  of  vegetation  ;  although  some 
lichens,  and  other  cryptogam  ic  plants,  will  grow 


from  the  bare  and  barren  rock,  or  in  pure  san>l. 
It  has  become  a  question  in  what  manner  those 
saline  and  earthy  particles  are  taken  up  by 
plants,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  sub 
stance  absorbed,  should  be  either  in  a  gaseous 
state,  or  in  solution  in  water.  To  determini* 
this,  Saussure  filled  a  large  vessel  with  pure 
mould  of  turf,  and  moistened  it  with  distilled 
or  rain  water,  till  it  was  saturated.  At  the  ml 
of  five  days,  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  press,  10,000  parts  in  weight  of  the  ex- 
pressed and  filtered  fluid,  yielded  by  evapora- 
tion to  dryness  26  parts  of  extract.  In  a  similar 
experiment  upon  the  mould  of  a  kitchen-garden 
which  had  been  manured  with  dung,  10,000 
parts  of  fluid  yielded  10  of  extract.  And  in  a 
similar  experiment  upon  mould  taken  from  a 
well  cultivated  corn  field,  10,000  parts  of  flui  I 
yielded  4  parts  of  extract.  Such  was  the  result 
in  these  particular  cases. 

But  the  quantity  of  extract  that  may  be  se- 
parated from  pure  mould  formed  by  nature  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  is  not,  in  general,  very 
considerable.  After  12  decoctions,  all  that  could 
be  separated  from  mould  of  this  sort,  was  alwut 
*fo  of  its  weight ;  and  yet  this  seems  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation: 
for  a  mould  containing  this  quantity  was  fouu<i 
by  experiment  to  be  less  fertile,  at  least  for  peai 
and  beans,  than  a  mould  that  contained  only  on- 
half  or  two  thirds  the  quantity. 

But  if  the  quantity  of  extract  must  not  fcs 
too  much,  neither  must  it  be  too  little.  Plant? 
that  were  put  to  vegetate  in  mould  deprived  of 
its  extract,  as  far  as  repeated  decoctions  cotil  l 
deprive  it,  were  found  to  be  much  less  vigorous 
and  luxuriant  than  plants  vegetating  in  moul  l 
not  deprived  of  its  extract :  and  yet  the  only 
perceptible  difference  between  them  is,  that  the 
former  can  imbibe  and  retain  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  the  latter. 

From  this  last  experiment,  as  well  as  from 
the  great  proportion  in  wliich  it  exists  in  thv 
living  plant,  it  evidently  follows  that  extract 
constitutes  a  vegetable  food.  But  extract  con- 
tains nitrogen;  for  it  yields,  by  distillation,  a 
fluid  impregnated  with  ammonia.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  of  accounting  for  the  introduction  ot 
nitrogen  into  the  vegetating  plant,  as  well  as  for 
its  existence  in  the  mature  vegetable  substance, 
is  done  away;  for  although  the  plant  refuses  it 
when  presented  in  a  iraseous  state,  it  is  plain  thai 
it  must  admit  it  along  with  the  extract. 

But  it  seems  also  probable,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  enters  the  plant  alonu 
with  the  extractive  principle,  as  it  is  known  t 1 
contain  this  gas  also.  The  mould  analysed  by 
Saussure,  was  quite  dry  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  and  the  water  employ*! 
to  moisten  it  contained  no  carbonic  acid.  Bui 
the  solution  contained  some;  for  when  it  wj> 
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fcixo!  with  lime-water,  carbonate  of  lime  was 
precipitated,  though  not  in  a  quantity  much  ex- 
nttding  that  of  its  precipitation  by  spring- water 
a  general.  100  cubic  inches  of  the  solution 
jifid«l  by  experiment  an  air  containing  two  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    This  is,  no  doubt, 

i  snail  proportion:  but  it  appears  from  a  variety 
<  f  considerations,  that  the  quantity  of  this  gas 
taken  op  by  the  roots  of  plants  is  not  great ; 
roosequently  they  do  not  require  a  great  supply 
from  the  soil. 

Salt*.  On  analysing  vegetable  substances, 
lYfiain  proportions  of  saline  matters  are  found 
ta  th«r  composition, such  as  tbe  nitrate,  muriate, 
wd  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda.  Now  it  may 
'«a*r  be  that  the  assimilating  powers  of  vege- 
uUes,  are  such  as  to  form  these  substances  out 

ii  their  primary  elements,  derived  from  the  soil 
aad  atmosphere  ;  or,  tlint  these  saline  matters, 
b  a  Kate  of  solution,  are  absorbed  from  the  soil. 
iVrhaps  in  the  economy  of  plants,  both  these 
proceases  are  adopted.    Facts  are  not  wanting 
i»  Aow  that  plants  do  absorb  by  their  roots 
considerable  quantities  of  salts  in  solution.  M. 
tonsure  prepared  10  different  solutions,  consist- 
ing «*ch  of  40  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water, 
v^rther  with  12  grains  of  the  peculiar  salt  or 
f*heT  nbetance  on  which  the  experiment  of  ab- 
wrpunn.  wat  to  be  made.    The  first  solution 
raauiatd  muriate  of  potash;  the  second,  muriate 
of  «hU;  tiie  third,  muriate  of  lime;  the  fourth, 
wJpnateof  soda;  the  fifth,  muriate  of  ammonia; 
tot  sixth,  acetate  of  lime,  the  seventh,  sulphate 
<ff  copper  ;  the  eighth,  crystallized  sugar ;  the 
i*oth,  vegetable  extract.    Plants  of  polygonum 
penitariay  and  bidens  cannabina,  were  then  im- 
mersed in  each  of  these  solutions  with  tho  fol- 
lowing result : — In  the  solutions  of  muriate  of 
pfesh,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate 
of  lime,  and  extract,  the  former  species  vegetated 
in  the  shade  for  five  weeks,  developing  their 
»*ts ;  but  in  the  other  solutions,  they  died  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days.   The  latter  species 
•weeded  or  failed  in  nearly  the  same  way.  It 
*■  afterwards  found  that  a  portion  of  the  salts 
hail  been  taken  up  alongwith  the  water  by  which 
they  were  held  in  solution;  and  if  we  suppose 
the  quantity  contained  in  each  of  the  solutions 
to  be  divided  into  100  parts,  the  ratio  of  their 
•Wption  may  be  shown  as  follows : — In  con- 
waning  one  half  of  the  water  assigned  to  tho 
«periment,  plants  of  tho  polygonum  had  ab- 
sorbed M  parts  of  muriate  of  potash,  13  of  muriate 

soda,  4  of  nitrate  of  lime,  14  of  sulphate  of 
wda,  12  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  8  of  acetate 
»f  lime,  47  of  sulphate  of  copper,  9  of  gum, 
27  of  sugar,  and  6  of  extract.  Plants  of  the 
Mens  had  absorbed  the  several  salts  in  propor- 
twns  not  very  different.  Hut  without  minutely 
wjarding  projwrtions,  the  fact  is  thus  clearly 
KtTtained  that  plants  arc  capable  of  taking  up 
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salts  by  the  root,  at  least  when  presented  to 
them  iu  a  state  of  artificial  solution;  and  if  so, 
there  is  then  reason  to  presume  that  salts  are 
also  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  vegetating 
even  in  their  natural  habitats. 

But  if  salts  are  thus  taken  up  by  the  root  of 
the  vegetating  plant,  does  it  appear  that  they 
are  taken  up  as  a  food?  Some  plants,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  injured  by  tho  application  of 
salts,  as  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of 
Saussure ;  but  others  are  as  evidently  benefited 
by  it.  Trefoil  and  Lucern  have  their  growth 
much  accelerated  by  the  application  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  though  many  other  plants  are  not  at  all 
influenced  by  its  action.  The  parirtaria,  nettle, 
and  borge,  will  not  thrive  except  in  such  soils 
as  contain  nitrate  of  lime,  or  nitrate  of  potash: 
and  plants  inhabiting  the  sea  coast,  as  was  ob- 
served by  Du  Hamel,  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil 
that  does  not  contain  muriatic  of  soda. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  says  I)r  Keith, 
tlutt  the  salts  are  not  actually  taken  up  by  tho 
root,  though  converted  to  purposes  of  utility, 
by  acting  as  astringents  or  corrosives,  in  stopping 
up  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  and 
preventing  the  admission  of  too  much  water: 
but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  salts  in  ques- 
tion aro  found  by  analysis  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  plant,  and  must  consequently  have  en- 
tered in  solution.  It  has  been  also  thought 
that  salts  are  favourable  to  vegetation  only  in 
proportion  as  they  hasten  the  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  substances  contained  in  the  soil,  or  at- 
tract the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  But  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  not  deliquescent ;  and  if  its  ac- 
tion consist  merely  in  accelerating  putrefaction, 
why  is  its  beneficial  effect  confined  but  to  a 
small  number  of  plants? 

Lastly,  some  writers  have  contended  that  the 
salts  which  are  found  in  vegetables,  are  merely 
accidental  in  their  occurrence,  and  nut  necessary 
to  the  health  or  perfection  of  tho  individual; 
because  they  are  found  to  exist  in  but  a  very 
small  proportion, both  in  the  soil  and  plant:  but 
as  there  aro  many  species  in  which  some  salts 
are  to  be  met  with  constantly  and  uniformly,  at 
least,  if  they  have  vegetated  in  a  soil  in  which 
they  are  found  to  thrive,  we  can  scarcely  regard 
their  occurrence  as  being  merely  accidental,  or, 
as  producing  no  beneficial  effect  upon  the  plant. 
But  the  proportion  of  suits  lodged  in  the  soil  is 
not  so  small  as  is  generally  believed.  Kc-ngcnts 
do  not  indeed  detect  a  great  quantity  in  general; 
but  that  is  because  the  alkaline  salts  of  mould, 
like  the  alkaline  salts  of  vegetables,  are  to  bo 
discovered  chiefly  in  the  remains  of  combustion; 
and  because  the  ashes  of  the  greater  part  of 
vegetable  moulds  do  not  readily  part  with  their 
salts  in  boiling  water.  This  difficulty  of  solu- 
tion is  thought  by  Saussuro  to  be  owing  to  a 
semivitrifaction  that  takes  place  in  the  mould 
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when  the  ashes  arc  abundant.  An  100  parts 
of  mould  furnished  by  combustion  60  parts  of 
ashes  which  did  not  give  out  their  salts  to 
lwiling  water.  But  100  parts  only  of  dried 
extract  from  the  same  mould,  yielded  only 
14  parts  of  ashes ;  and  100  parts  of  the  ashes 
formed  with  boiling  water,  a  ley  which  con- 
tained 25  parts  composed  of  potash  in  an  un- 
combincd  state,  and  of  alkaline  sulphates  and 
muriates;  and  yet,  upon  further  analysis,  it  was 
found  that  the  water  liad  not  extracted  more 
than  one  luilf  of  the  salts  which  the  ashes  con- 
tained. The  soil,  therefore,  contains  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  salts  for  all  the  purposes  of  vege- 
tation. It  may  even  in  some  cases,  contain  too 
much;  for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  saline  sub- 
stances are  beneficial  to  vegetation  only  when 
applied  in  very  small  quantities.  If  they  are 
administered  in  great  abundance  they  destroy 
the  plant. 

And  the  argument  against  their  utility  that 
lias  been  drawn  from  the  small  proportion  in 
which  they  are  found  to  exist  in  the  plant  itself, 
is  altogether  inadmissible;  because  it  is  very 
well  known  that  some  particular  ingredient  may 
l>e  essential  to  the  composition  of  a  body,  and 
yet  constitute  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  its 
mass.  Atmospheric  air  contains  only  about  one 
part  in  the  100th  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  yet  no 
one  will  venture  to  affirm  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  merely  an  adventitious  and  accidental  element, 
existing  by  cliance,  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  not  an  essential  ingredient  in  its  composi- 
tion. Phosphate  of  lime  constitutes  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  animal  bodies,  perhaps  not 
one  part  in  f»00;  and  yet  no  one  doubts  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  composition  of  the  bones.  But 
the  same  salt  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  vege- 
tables ;  and  who  will  say  tliat  it  is  not  essential 
to  their  perfection? 

Earths.  As  most  plants  have  been  found  by 
analysis  to  contain  a  portion  of  alkaline  or  earthy 
salts,  so  most  plants  have  been  found  to  contain 
also  a  portion  of  earths:  and  as  the  two  sub- 
stances are  so  nearly  related,  and  so  foreign  in 
their  character  to  vegetable  substance*  in  general, 
the  same  inquiry  has  consequently  been  made 
with  regard  to  their  origin.  Whence  are  the 
earths  derived  that  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
plants? 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Lampa- 
dius,  that  the  earths  contained  in  plants  are 
merely  the  effect  of  vegetation,  and  altogether 
independent  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow; 
and  extravagant  as  the  opinion  is,  it  has  been 
made  to  assume  the  semblance  of  resting  upon 
experiment.  Lampadius  prepared,  in  his  garden, 
five  small  beds  of  four  feet  square  in  surface  by 
one  in  depth;  each  bed  consisted  of  a  pure  earth 
mixed  with  eight  pounds  of  cow-dung.  The 
earths  were  alumina,  silica,  lime,  magnebia,  and 


garden  mould.  They  were  sown  with  rye,  an  1 
the  produce  of  each  was  separately  reduced  t  » 
ashes.  But  the  same  principles  were  found  i  > 
them  all;  amongst  which  was  a  portion  of  silica: 
whence  Lampadius  concluded,  that  the  siiii 
found  in  plants  is  merely  the  result  of  vepet;< 
tion,  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  soil  i  n 
which  the  plants  grow. 

But  this  conclusion  was  by  much  too  hasty, 
and  has  been  since  shown  to  be  most  palpably 
erroneous ;  l>ecause  Lampadius  does  not  take  int  > 
the  calculation  the  constituent  principles  of  th- 
cow-dung  with  which  his  earths  were  mixed,  th- 
very  substance  from  which  his  plants  must  bar 
derived  the  greater  part  of  their  nourishment.  Jt 
this  precaution  had  been  taken,  his  conclus-i  n 
must  have  lieen  very  different :  for  it  has  Lwn 
ascertained  by  Ruckert,  that  dung  does  actual]) 
contain  a  portion  of  silica ;  which,  in  the  ex- 
of  cow-dung,  will  appear  the  less  surprising  ii 
it  is  only  recollected  that  the  plants  which  cow* 
principally  feed  on,  do  themselves  contain  a  j>or 
tion  of  silica.    To  the  cow-dung,  therefore,  with 
which  the  different  earths  were  manured,  th 
origin  of  silica  may  be  traced.    It  was  thus  <A 
necessity  found  in  them  all,  though  not  pr- 
imps in  an  equal  proportion. 

Saussure,  in  adverting  to  the  experiment  of 
Lampadius,  exposes  indeed,  the  absurdity  of  hU 
conclusion  ;  but  deduces  from  it  another  wbkh 
is  perhaps  equally  exceptionable,  namely,  that- 
plants  growing  in  calcareous  and  granitic  saw!, 
mixed  with  the  same  manure  or  mould,  will 
produce  equal  quantities  of  ashes.  But  thi* 
supposes  manures  to  have  the  same  action  upon 
all  soils,  which  is  surely  not  the  fact :  anil  is 
there  be  any  manure  that  acts  on  a  calcareous 
soil,  without  acting  at  all  on  a  granitic  soil,  then 
the  quantity  of  ashes  will  be  altered  in  the  far- 
mer case,  from  that  very  circumstance;  beeauv 
the  plant  is  now  nourished  not  only  by  the 
manure  tliat  was  committed  to  the  soil,  but  from 
the  original  soil  itself,  in  its  state  of  combina- 
tion with  the  manure. 

The  Berlin  academy  proposed  as  a  prize  ques- 
tion, "  to  determine  the  earthy  constituents  »<i 
the  different  kinds  of  corn,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  these  earthy  parts  are  formed  by  the 
process  of  vegetation.  The  prize  was  gained  hy 
Schrader  of  Berlin.  He  analyzed  the  seeds  oi 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  and  ascertained  the 
portion  of  earth  which  each  contains.  He  ana- 
lyzed, in  the  same  manner,  rye  straw;  and  hav- 
ing in  this  way  ascertained  the  proportion  'J 
earth  which  these  seeds  contained,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  them  grow  in  some  medium,  which  couM 
not  furnish  any  earth}'  ingredient  whatever. 
For  a  long  time  his  attempts  were  baffled;  e«ry 
substance  tried  containing  less  or  more  of  earth, 
and  being  therefore  improper.  At  last  he  to""'' 
tliat  flowers  of  sulphur  might  be  used  with 
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-orwsH,  a*  it  contained  no  earthy  matter  whnt- 
<*<t,  and  as  the  seeds  grew  in  it,  and  bent  out 
[ifir  roots  perfectly  well  when  it  waa  properly* 
D^btened  with  water.    The  oxides  of  antimony 
»0'i  zinc  were  the  substances  which  answered 
ierf  after  sulphur.  The  seeds,  then,  were  planted 
m  cntphar,  placed  in  a  garden  at  a  distance  from 
ii]  <lust,  put  into  a  box  to  which  the  light  and 
-or  had  free  access;  but  from  which  all  dust  and 
riin  were  carefully  excluded,  and  they  were 
watered  with  distilled  water.    The  corn  raised 
a  this  manner,  was  found  by  Sclirader  to  con- 
•jun  more  earthy  matter  than  had  existed  in  the 
*edi  from  which  it  had  grown.    Here  then,  it 
■*>nM  appear,  was  the  formation  of  earthy  mat- 
.rr,  unless  we  conceive  that  the  air  might  have 
ruined  a  sufficient  quantity  floating  in  it,  to 
riroish  all  that  was  found.  Subsequently  Schra- 
itt  has  given  to  the  public  additional  experi- 
tai&t»  on  the  mmo  subject.    In  tliese,  he  notices 
:he  trials  of  Saussure,  and  the  results  which  were 
btained  fn»in  vegetables  growing  in  calcareous 
sad  granitic  soils,  and  particularly  draws  the 
attention  of  chemists  to  the  fact  ascertained  by 
tsasKu*,  that  plants  vegetating  in  a  calcareous 
*  il  vhkh  contained  little  or  no  silica,  were 
}  ft  invhA  to  yield  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
isirtiL  Einhof  likewise  found  in  the  ashes  of 
the  <xmnum  fir,  which  had  grown  in  a  soil 
th*  virlded  no  traces  of  lime,  no  less  than  05 
per  cent  of  that  earth. 

U  lite  earths,  then,  that  are  contained  in  vege- 
ZaMfcs,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  soil,  in 
van  peculiar  state  of  combination  do  they  enter 
:i*  rebels  of  the  plant  ?  The  state  most  likely  to 
bcihtiite  their  absorption,  is  that  of  their  solu- 
U'jQ  in  water,  in  which  all  the  earths  hitherto 
i-jvai  in  plants  are  known  to  be  in  a  slight  de- 
nt* sulable. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  carbonic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
*±7T  part  of  its  weight;  but  it  is  also  soluble  even 
Titihxit  the  aid  of  the  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
'kfiovn  by  the  name  of  lime-water.  Clay  is 
-  laUr  in  water  by  means  of  the  mineral  acids; 

also,  though  very  sparingly,  in  pure  water, 
^>m  which  even  the  nitre  cannot  abstract  it. 
Slica  is  soluble  in  water  by  means  of  carbonate 
*'«s  prtAah,  as  is  evident  from  Black's  analysis  of 
'i?  waters  of  Geyser  in  Iceland.    It  is  soluble 

in  pure  water,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Maproth;  and  in  that  state  of  division  in  which 
it  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  fixed 
lilalics,  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  1000  parts  of 
***r.  Magnesia  is  soluble  in  water  by  means 
<f  the  mineral  acids,  and  even  in  pure  water,  in 
Tin-  small  quantities ;  requiring  about  2000  times 
to  weight  to  hold  it  in  solution. 
All  the  earths,  then,  found  in  plants,  are  less 
?  more  toluble  in  water.  And  if  it  be  said 
•i*  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  soluble  is 


so  very  small,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the 
plant  is  great,  while  that  of  the  earth  necessary 
to  its  health  is  but  little,  so  that  it  may  easily 
be  acquired  in  the  progress  of  vegetation. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  their  absorption 
seems  practicable :  but  the  following  experiments 
afford  a  presumption  that  they  are  actually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  root.  Woodward  took  three 
plants  of  spearmint,  one  of  which  he  made  to 
vegetate  in  distilled  or  pure  water;  another  in 
river  water;  and  a  third  in  water  mixed  with 
mould.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment the  first  plant  weighed  114  grains;  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  it  weighed  155  grains, 
being  augmented  by  41  grains.  The  water  ex- 
pended was  8800  grains,  and  the  increase  as 
1.214  At  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  second  plant  weighed  20  grains,  at 
the  end  54  grains,  being  augmented  by  2G 
grains.  The  water  expended  was  2493  grains, 
and  the  increase  as  1  :  05  -f-.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment  the  third  plant 
weighed  02  grains,  at  the  end  370  grains,  being 
augmented  by  204  grains.  The  water  expended 
was  14050  grains,  and  the  increase  as  1  :  52  -f-. 

From  the  greater  proportional  augmentation 
of  the  plant  to  which  the  mould  had  access,  we 
may  infer  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  earths  as 
applied  to  the  root,  and  perhaps  the  absorption 
of  a  part ;  particularly  as  it  is  known  that  tho 
proportion  of  earths  contained  in  the  ashes  of 
vegetables,  depends  upon  tho  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow.  The  ashes  of  leaves  of  the 
rhododendron  fcrrugincutn,  growing  on  Mount 
Jura,  a  calcareous  mount,  yielded  43.25  parts  of 
earthy  carbonate,  and  only  0.75  of  silica.  But 
the  ashes  of  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  growing 
on  Mount  Brevin,  a  granitic  mountain,  yielded 
two  parts  of  silica,  and  only  10.75  of  earthy 
carbonate. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  plants  are  not 
indebted  merely  to  the  soil  for  the  earthy  parti- 
cles which  they  may  contain.  They  may  ac- 
quire them  partly  from  the  atmosphere.  Margray 
has  shown  that  rain  water  contains  silica,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  grain  to  a  pouud;  which,  if  it 
should  not  reach  the  root,  may  possibly  be  ab- 
sorbed along  with  the  water  that  adheres  to  tho 
leaves. 

But  although  the  earths  arc  thus  to  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  small  proportion  of 
vegetable  food,  they  are  not  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  plant,  even  with  the  assis- 
tance of  water.  Giobert  mixed  together  lime, 
alumine,  silica,  and  magnesia,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  fertile 
soils,  and  moistened  them  with  water.  Several 
different  grains  were  then  sown  in  this  artificial 
soil,  which  germinated  indeed,  but  did  not  thrive; 
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and  perished  when  the  nourishment  of  the  coty- 
ledons was  exhausted.  It  is  plaiu,  therefore, 
that  the  earths,  though  beneficial  to  the  growth 
of  some  vegetables,  and  perhaps  necessary  to  the 
health  of  others,  are  by  no  means  capable  of 
affording  any  considerable  degree  of  nourishment 
to  the  plant. 

Manures.  In  the  preceding  pages  has  been 
given  a  brief  view  of  the  different  species  of 
vegetable  food,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere.  It  now  remains 
to  show  how  the  food  necessary  to  the  support  of 
the  vegetating  plant  may  be  supplied  when  defec- 
tive, or  restored  when  exhausted :  but  this  un- 
avoidably involves  the  subject  of  manures,  or 
artificial  preparations  of  vegetable  food,  so  im- 
portant to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and 
consequent  interest  of  mankind. 

With  reirard  to  the  food  of  plants  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  supply  is  pretty  regu- 
lar; at  least,  in  as  far  as  the  gases  are  concerned ; 
for  they  are  not  found  to  vary  materially  in  their 
proportions  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe :  but  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  is  continually  varying,  so  that 
in  the  same  season  you  have  not  always  the  same 
quantity,  though,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
deficiency  is  perhaps  made  up.  From  the  at- 
mosphere, therefore,  there  is  a  regular  supply 
of  vegetable  food  kept  up  by  nature  for  the  sup- 
port of  vegetable  life,  independent  of  the  aid  of 
man :  and  if  human  aid  were  even  wanted,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  could  be  of  much  avail. 

But  this  i9  by  no  means  the  case  with  regard 
to  Boils ;  for  if  soils  are  less  regular  in  their  com- 
position, they  are  at  least  more  within  the  reach 
of  human  management.  We  have  already  seen 
the  materials  of  which  soils  arc  composed :  but 
wbat  are  the  proportions  of  the  materials  in  soils 
best  suited  for  culture?  According  to  the  analy- 
sis of  Bergman,  the  soil  best  suited  for  culture 
contains  four  parts  of  clay,  three  of  sand,  two 
of  calcareous  earth,  and  one  of  magnesia:  and, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Fourcroy  and  Has- 
senbratz,  9210  parts  of  fertile  soil  contained  306 
parts  of  carbon,  together  with  270  parts  of  oil ; 
of  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  La- 
voisier, 220  parts  may  be  regarded  as  cart>on : 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the 
soil  in  question,  may  be  estimated  at  about  525 
parts,  exclusive  of  the  roots  of  vegetable,  or  to 
about  iV  of  its  weight. 

According  to  Mr  Young,  equal  weights  of 
different  soils,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
yielded  by  distillation  quantities  of  air  some- 
what corresponding  to  the  ratio  of  their  values. 
The  air  was  a  mixture  of  fixed  and  inflammable 
airs,  proceeding  probably  from  decomposition  of 
the  water ;  but  partly,  perhaps,  from  its  capacity 
of  abstracting  a  portion  oT  air  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  the  soil  at  least  is  capable  of  doing. 
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The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a  fertile  sail, 
as  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 
In  400  groins,  there  were  of 


Water  hi 

Silioious  sand  iiti 

Vegetable  fibre   5 

 extract    3 

Alumino   48 

Magnesia    1 

Oxide  of  iron   U 

Calcareous  earth  3« 

Loss   6 

Total  "lOO 


But  Mr  Kir-win  has  shown  in  his  Geological 
Essays,  that  the  fertility  of  a  Boil  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  its  capacity  for  retainine 
water;  and  if  so,  soils  containing  the  same  in- 
gredients must  be  also  equally  fertile,  all  other 
circumstances  being  the  same;  though  it  is  plain 
that  their  actual  fertility  will  depend  ultimately 
upon  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  because  tfw 
quantity  suited  to  a  wet  soil  cannot  be  the  same 
that  is  suited  to  a  dry  soil.  And  hence  it  often 
happens  that  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  do  nrf 
correspond  to  the  character  of  the  climate.  Silica 
exists  in  the  soil  under  the  modification  of  sand, 
and  alumine  under  the  modification  of  clay. 
But  the  one  or  the  other  is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  excess  or  defect.  Soils  in  which  the  mi 
preponderates  retain  the  least  moisture;  and  soils 
in  which  the  clay  preponderates  retain  the  most; 
the  former  are  dry  soils ;  the  hitter  are  wet  soik- 
But  it  may  happen  that  neither  of  them  is  suffi- 
ciently favourable  to  culture;  in  which  ci*. 
their  peculiar  defect  or  excess  must  be  supple 
or  retrenched,  before  they  can  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  fertility. 

But  soils  in  a  state  of  culture,  though  consto- 
ing  originally  of  the  due  proportion  of  insTt- 
dients,  may  yet  become  exhausted  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  fertility  by  means  of  too  frequent  crop- 
ping, whether  by  repetition  or  rotation  of  the 
same,  or  of  different  crops.  And  in  this  ca*, 
it  should  be  the  object  of  the  phytologist,  ss  well 
as  of  the  practical  cultivator,  to  ascertain  l>y 
what  means  fertility  is  to  be  restored  to  on  ex- 
hausted soil ;  or  communicated  to  a  new  one. 

In  the  breaking  up  of  new  soils,  if  the  grouixl 
has  been  wet  or  marshy,  as  is  frequently  tbo 
case,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  prepare  it  merely  by 
means  of  draining  off  the  superfluous  and  stoc- 
nant  water,  and  of  paring  and  burning  the  turf 
upon  the  surface.  This  mode  of  preparation  to 
at  present  much  practised  throughout  England, 
but  particularly  in  Yorkshire  and  Lineohabin? 
as  being  the  best  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
soil  of  these  counties  that  remains  to  be  taken 
into  cultivation. 

If  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  too  frequent 
a  repetition  of  the  same  crop,  it  often  happen* 
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jtf  •  change  of  crop  will  answer  the  purpose 
i tar  cultivator ;  for  although  a  soil  may  bo  cx- 
bu&d  for  one  sort  of  grain,  it  does  not  neces- 
ardy  follow  that  it  is  also  exhausted  for  another. 
AfiJ,  scrurdingly,  the  practice  of  the  fanner  is 
:.>>*■  hi*  crops  in  rotation,  having  in  the  same 
5 11  s  crop,  perhaps,  of  wheat,  Itarley,  beans, 
k.A  tires  in  succe*«ii>u ;  each  species  selecting  in 
\'A  turn  some  peculiar  nutriment,  or  requiring, 
^rUps  a  smaller  supply  than  the  crop  that  has 
:  rweded  iL  But  even  upon  the  plan  of  rota- 
t.  m,  the  soil  becomes  at  length  exliausted,  and 
tb*  cultivator  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other 
r"**ns  of  restoring  its  fertility. 

Ia  this  case,  an  interval  of  repose  is  consider- 
vilr  efficacious,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  increased 
frTtility  of  6elds  that  have  not  been  ploughed 
:-]>  for  many  years,  such  as  those  used  for  pas- 
te*; or  eren  from  that  of  the  walks  and  paths 
m  nrdens  when  they  are  again  broken  up. 
Hmee  also  the  practice  of  fallowing,  and  of 
Srachinf  or  deep  ploughing,  which  must  have 
atari?  the  tame  effect. 
If  acy  one  asks  how  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is 
by  the  means  now  stated,  it  will  be 
■"f&wnt  for  the  object  of  the  present  section  to 
ivplythat,  in  the  case  of  draining,  the  ameliora- 
twi  ii  effected  by  means  of  its  carrying  off  all 
^■perfinous  moisture  as  may  be  lodged  in  the 
wl,  whieh  a  well  known  to  be  prejudicial  to 
ptai  *>{  naturally  aquatics,  as  well  as  by  ren- 
'^*iof  tic  iwl  more  firm  and  compact.    In  the 
^Mf  of  bnrninz,  the  amelioration  is  effected  by 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
tlsUnpes  contained  in  the  turf,  and  subjected 
'>>  tin:  artion  of  the  fire,  which  disperses  part 
^  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  but  leaves  a 
"S'lofof  ashes  favourable  to  future  vegetation. 
h  the  case  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  fertility 
•  not »  much  restored  as  more  completely  de- 
T*kH  and  brought  into  action;  because  the 
«3,  though  exhausted  for  one  species  of  grain, 
jet  found  to  be  sufficiently  fertile  for  another, 
^  food  necessary  to  each  being  different,  or  re- 
l1**!  in  less  abundance.    It  has  also  been  sup- 
F°*d  that  plants  growing  long  in  the  same  soil, 
tarow  oat  a  particular  excretion,  which  is  inim- 
*il  to  plants  of  the  same  species,  though  harm- 
to  those  of  different  families  and  species, 
k  the  case  of  the  repose  of  the  soil,  the  res- 
^  fertility  may  be  owing  to  the  decay  of 
T*wUble  rabstanccs  that  are  not  now  carried 
ia  the  annual  crop,  but  left  to  augment  the 
^Jportion  of  vegetable  mould;  or  to  the  accum- 
tt^i*on  of  fertilizing  particles  conveyed  to  the 
*d  by  nins;  or  to  the  continued  abstraction  of 
'^Ten  from  the  atmosphere.    In  the  case  of 
it  is  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  action  of 
"*  attnospheric  air  upon  the  soil,  whether  in 
r?B,kring  it  more  friable,  or  in  hastening  the 
^^ctkm  of  noxious  plants;  or,  it  is  owing 


to  the  abstraction  and  accumulation  of  oxygen. 
In  the  case  of  trenching,  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased facility  with  which  the  roots  can  now 
penetrate  in  the  proper  depth ;  and  in  the  case 
of  deep  ploughing,  it  ia  owing,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  the  same  cause. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  soil  can  no  longer 
be  ameliorated  by  any  of  the  foregoing  means, 
and  in  this  case  there  must  be  a  direct  and  actual 
application  made  to  it  of  such  substances  as  are 
fitted  to  restore  its  fertility.  And  hence  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  manures,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  animal  and  vegetal)  1c  remains  that  are 
buried  and  finally  decomposed  in  the  soil,  from 
which  they  are  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  root 
of  the  plant,  in  a  state  of  solution. 

But  as  carbon  is  the  principal  ingredient  fur- 
nished by  manures  as  contributing  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  plant,  and  is  not  itself  soluble  in 
water,  nor  even  disengaged  by  fermentation  in  a 
state  of  purity;  under  what  state  of  chemical 
combination  is  its  solution  effected  ?  Is  it  ef- 
fected in  the  state  of  charcoal?  It  has  been 
thought,  indeed,  that  carbon  in  the  state  of 
charcoal,  is  soluble  in  water;  because  water  from 
a  dunghill,  when  evaporated,  constantly  leaves 
a  residuum  of  charcoal,  as  was  first  ascertained 
by  the  experiments  of  Hassenfratz.  But  there 
seem  to  be  reasons  for  doubting  the  legitimacy 
of  the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn  from  it ; 
for  Senebier  found  that  plants  whose  roots  were 
immersed  in  water,  took  up  less  of  the  fluid  in 
proportion  as  it  was  mixed  with  water  from  a 
dunghill,  l'erlinps  then  the  charcoal  of  water 
from  a  dunghill  is  held  merely  in  suspension, 
and  enters  the  plant  under  some  other  modifica- 
tion. 

But  if  carbon  is  not  soluble  in  water  in  the 
state  of  charcoal,  in  what  other  state  is  it  solu- 
ble. It  is  soluble  in  the  state  of  carbonic  mid 
gas.  But  is  this  the  state  in  which  it  actually 
enters  the  root?  On  this  subject  physiologists 
have  been  somewhat  divided  in  opinion.  Sene- 
bier endeavours  to  prove  that  carbonic  acid  gaa, 
dissolved  in  water,  supplies  the  roots  of  plants 
with  almost  all  their  carbon,  and  founds  his  ar- 
guments upon  the  following  facts : — In  the  first 
place  it  is  known  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  solu- 
ble in  water;  in  the  second  place  it  is  known  to 
be  contained  in  the  soil,  and  generated  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  materials  composing  man- 
ures ;  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  known  to  be 
beneficial  to  vegetation  when  applied  artificially 
to  the  roots,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree.  This 
is  evident  from  the  following  experiment  of 
Ruckert,  as  well  as  from  several  experiments  of 
Saussure's,  previously  related.  Ruckert  planted 
two  (jeans  in  pots  of  equal  dimensions,  filled 
with  garden  mould;  the  one  was  moistened  with 
distilled  water,  and  the  other  with  water  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas.    But  the  latter 
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appeared  above  ground  nine  dayB  sooner  Uian 
the  former,  and  produced  twenty-five  beans; 
while  the  former  produced  only  fifteen.  Now  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  as  well  as  tho  preced- 
ing facts,  is  evidently  favourable  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  Senebier,  and  shows  that,  if  carbonic 
acid  is  not  tho  state  in  which  carbon  enters  the 
plant,  it  is  at  least  a  state  preparatory  to  it ;  and 
there  are  other  circumstances  tending  to  corro- 
borate tho  opinion  resulting  from  tho  analysis  of 
the  ascending  sap  of  plants.  Tho  tears  of  tho 
vine,  when  analysed  by  Senebier,  yielded  a  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  earth ;  and  as  the  as- 
cending sap  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  yet 
undergone  much  alteration,  the  carbonic  acid, 
like  the  earth,  was  probably  taken  up  from  the 
soil. 

But  this  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  so  firmly 
established  upon  the  basis  of  experiment,  II  as- 
senfratz  strenuously  controverts.  According  to 
experiments  which  he  had  instituted  with  an 
express  view  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
plants  which  were  raised  in  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  differed  in  no  respect  from 
such  as  grew  in  pure  water,  and  contained  no 
carbon  that  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  seed. 
Now  if  this  were  tho  fact,  it  would  bo  decisive 
of  the  point  in  question.  But  it  is  plain  from 
tho  experiments  of  Saussure,  as  related  in  a  pre- 
ceding section,  that  Ilassenfratz  must  have  been 
mistaken,  both  with  regard  to  tho  utility  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  furnishing  a  vegetable  ali- 
ment, and  with  regard  to  the  augmentation  of 
carbon  in  the  plant.  The  opinion  of  Senebier, 
therefore,  may  still  bo  correct. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  tho 
subject  is  not  yet  altogether  satisfactorily  cleared 
up;  and  that  carbon  may  certainly  enter  the 
plant  in  some  state  different  from  that  either  of 
charcoal  in  solution,  or  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Is 
not  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  decomposed 
before  entering  tho  plant?  This  is  a  conjecture  of 
I)r  Thomson's,  founded  upon  the  following  facts: 
Tho  green  oxide  of  iron  is  capablo  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid;  and  many  soils  contain 
that  oxide.  Most  soils  indeed,  contain  iron, 
either  in  the  state  of  the  brown  or  green  oxide, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  oils  convert  the  brown 
oxide  into  green.  But  dung  and  rich  soils  con- 
tain a  quantity  of  oily  substance.  One  effect  of 
manures,  therefore,  may  be  that  of  reducing  the 
brown  oxide  of  iron  to  the  green,  thus  rendering 
it  capable  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas,  so 
as  to  prepare  it  for  somo  new  combination,  in 
which  it  may  serve  as  an  aliment  for  plants. 
All  this,  however,  is  but  a  conjecture;  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  tho  soil 
enters  tho  root  in  combination  with  somo  other 
substance,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed  within 
the  plant  itself. 


CIIAr.  XIX. 

OF  VEGETABLE  VITALITY. 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  already  remark, 
differ  entirely  from  mineral  bodies,  in  possessh^' 
an  organized  structure;  and  in  obeying  laws 
totally  different  from  those  which  regulate  in- 
organic matter.  In  this  respect,  they  nearly  re- 
semble animal  bodies;  and  hence,  both  are  mH 
to  be  endowed  with  life  or  vitality.  So  little  i» 
known,  however,  of  the  nature  of  this  vital  it  j, 
either  in  animals  or  vegetables,  that  it  need  ntf 
be  surprising  if  a  variety  of  conflicting  thwn\> 
have  been  formed  by  physiologists,  to  account 
for  its  primary  cause.  While  somo  affirm  that 
tho  vital  actions  are  the  result  simply  of  an  or- 
ganized structure,  acted  upon  by  external  stimuli: 
others  are  disposed  to  believe  in  a  distinct  prin- 
ciple of  vitality,  which,  acting  by  peculiar  law?, 
moulds  and  regulates  inorganic  matter,  to  as  to 
exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  life. 

One  of  tho  chief  arguments  in  support  of  a 
principle  of  vitality,  is  the  fact  that  organic 
bodies  are  thereby  rendered  capable  of  resisting 
and  counteracting  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemial 
affinity.    This  circumstance,  which  seems  U 
hove  been  first  established  by  Humboldt,  is  obvi- 
ously applicable  to  the  case  of  animals;  as  i> 
proved  by  their  processes  of  digestion  and  av 
simulation,  whereby  tho  food  is  converted  into 
chyle  and  blood,  as  well  as  from  the  various  se- 
cretions of  their  several  organs,  effecting  t In- 
growth and  development  of  the  individual,  h 
direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity, 
which,  as  soon  as  this  principle  of  vitality  ceasa 
to  operate,  immediately  begin  to  give  indications 
of  their  action  in  the  incipient  symptoms  of  tb< 
putrefaction  of  the  dead  body,  and  its  ultimate 
resolution  into  the  elements  of  which  it  in- 
formed.   This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  vegeta- 
bles, as  is  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner  by  th 
ascent  of  the  sap,  and  its  ultimate  elaboration 
into  the  various  substances  proper  to  the  plan:, 
by  a  scries  of  operations  contrary  both  to  in- 
laws of  gravity  and  chemical  action.    At  th 
death  of  tho  plant,  too,  and  on  the  cessation 
its  principle  of  vitality,  the  usual  chctnin 
agencies  are  resumed,  and  a  similar  deeompi*i 
tion  takes  place,  as  in  the  case  of  annual 
The  vcgotable  economy,  therefore,  exhibits  phe- 
nomena totally  different  from  that  which  clia." 
acteriscs  mineral  and  inorganic  bodies.  Vegvtu 
bio  life,  therefore,  is  upheld  by  different  nu  l 
peculiar  laws ;  and  it  may  be,  is  in  its  essence  it 
peculiar  principle,  distinct  from  the  matter* 
which  it  moulds  and  forms  into  various  shap<  •> 
and  textures.    Vegctablo  life,  then,  is  clwrac 
teriscd  by  the  following  properties. 

Excitability.    A  remarkable  property  of 
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noised  vegetable  structure,  is  its  susceptibility 
oi  being  acted  on  by  external  stimuli,  whereby 
all  the  phenomena  of  vegetablo  life  are  called 
into  existence.  These  stimuli  are  light,  heat, 
and  electricity;  and  we  shall  consider  their  in- 
fluence (separately. 

Light,    The  action  of  light  is  very  percepti- 
Ue  in  plants,  as  affecting  their  leaves,  stems, 
flowers  and  even  roots.    It  is  to  this  influence 
uf  light  that  the  bending  of  tho  stem  and  leaves 
of  plants  is  attributable,  producing  in  them,  as 
it  were,  a  direct  motion  towards  the  luminous 
quarter.    Bonnet  planted  three  beans  for  the 
purpose  of  comparative  experiment;  one  in  the 
open  air,  another  in  a  tube  of  gloss  covered  at 
ihe  top;  and  a  third  in  a  tube  of  wood  covered 
it  the  top  also.    The  first  plant  was  strong  and 
luxuriant,  the  second  was  also  strong,  and  in- 
dined  towards  the  sun;  but  the  third,  though  it 
grew  tall,  was  pale  and  sickly.   Hence  it  is,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  light,  that 
plants  are  blanched,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blanch- 
ing of  celery .    The  direction  and  luxuriance  of 
the  branches  depend  also  upon  the  influence  of 
light,  as  may  be  remarked  in  all  plants  growing 
in  hot-bouses,  the  branches  of  which  are  not  so 
csatoficoously  directed  either  to  the  heated  place 
in  qo«st  of  heat,  or  to  the  door  or  open  sash,  in 
fue*t  of  air,  as  to  the  sun  by  a  mysterious  attrac- 
ts for  his  light.    It  may  be  observed  also,  that 
the  brioches  of  vegetables  turned  towards  the 
wath,  are  always  more  luxuriant  than  those  on 
tile  north,  or  at  least,  on  that  side  which  is  most 
/oil/  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light. 

The  position  of  the  leaf  is  also  strongly  affected 
t>v  the  action  of  light,  to  which  it  uniformly 
tams  its  upper  surface.  This  may  be  observed 
b  trees  trained  to  a  wall,  from  which  the  upper 
wrfsee  of  the  leaf  is  necessarily  always  averted, 
beinsr  on  a  south  wall  turned  to  the  south;  and 
fu  a  north  wall  turned  to  the  north.  And  if 
ibe  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  forcibly  turned 
t.  .wards  the  wall,  and  confined  in  that  position 
far  s  length  of  time,  it  will  soon  assume  its 
original  position  upon  regaining  its  liberty,  but 
particularly  if  the  atmosphere  is  clear.  Bonnet 
tried  to  retain  a  leaf  in  its  inverted  position,  by 
means  of  twisting  the  leaf  stalk;  but  it  was 
always  found  to  untwist  itself  again  in  the  course 
vf  s  abort  time,  and  again  to  present  its  upper 
surface  to  the  sun  or  light.  This  it  was  some- 
time* found  to  do,  even  in  tfie  night;  but  always 
tbe  most  expeditiously  in  young  subjects.  If 
the  experiment  is  often  repeated,  the  leaf  resumes 
its  original  position  with  more  difficulty,  and 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  being  injured  by  the 
exertion,  in  the  appearance  of  several  block 
•pots  about  the  veins  of  the  under  surface,  and 
io  the  scaling  off  of  the  cuticle.  All  leaves, 
bowever,  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  the  stimulus  of  light.   Thus  the  leaves  of 


the  common  mallow  show  few  signs  of  this  sus- 
ceptibility; and  it  is  the  same  with  all  those 
leaves  of  a  narrow  shape.  The  leaves  of  the 
in  isle  too  have  never  been  known  to  resume  a 
former  position  in  consequence  of  any  change  in 
the  position  of  the  branch,  because,  as  Smith 
observes,  they  are  perhaps  equally  susceptible 
on  both  sides.  Succulent  leaves,  notwithstand- 
ing their  tliick  and  firm  texture,  are  said  to  be 
particularly  susceptible  ;  and  if  the  leaf  of  the 
vine  is  even  separated  from  a  branch,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  thread,  so  as  that  tho  upper 
surface  shall  be  turned  from  the  light,  it  will 
yet  gradually  alter  its  position  till  it  comes  round 
again  to  it.  This  experiment  requires  to  be 
made  with  great  care  and  delicacy,  lest  the  leaf 
should  be  mode  to  turn  by  means  of  the  effect 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  thread. 

In  speculating  on  these  effects,  it  may  be  asked 
if  light  is  here  the  sole  agent;  or,  whether  some- 
thing may  not  also  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture.  To  set  this  question  at  rest, 
Bonnet  placed  several  plants  in  a  heated  stove, 
and  he  found  that  the  stems  were  not  turned  to 
the  side  from  whence  the  greatest  heat  proceeded, 
but  to  a  small  opening  in  the  stove,  admitting 
the  light.  He  also  found  tliat  tho  leaves  of  the 
vine  turned  towards  the  light  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  when  placed  in  water,  as  when  left  in 
the  open  air;  whence  it  maybe  naturally  inferred, 
that  to  the  influence  of  light  alono  is  due  the 
motions  of  plants  already  described. 

But  as  light  produces  such  effects  upon  the 
leaves,  so  darkness,  or  the  absence  of  light,  pro- 
duces an  effect  quite  the  contrary ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  leavos  of  many  plants  assume  a 
very  different  position  during  the  night  from  what 
they  have  in  the  day.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  winged  leaves,  which,  though  fully  ex- 
panded during  the  day,  begin  to  droop  and  bend 
down  about  sun-set,  and  during  the  fall  of  the 
evening  dew,  till  they  meet  together  on  the  in- 
ferior side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  the  terminal  lobe,  if 
the  leaf  is  furnished  with  one,  folding  itself 
back  till  it  reaches  the  first  pair;  or  the  two  side 
lobes,  if  the  leaf  is  trifoliate,  as  in  the  case  of 
common  clover,  which  fact  seems  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  the  daughter  of  Linntcus.  So  also 
the  leaflets  of  the  false  acacia  and  liquorice  hong 
down  during  the  night,  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib, but  do  not  meet  beneath  it.  The  leaves  of 
the  sensitive  plant  {mimota  pudica)  fold  them- 
selves up  along  the  common  foot-stalk,  so  as  to 
overlap  one  another.  But,  perhaps,  this  effect 
is  produced  partly  by  the  agency  of  moisture, as 
it  is  accelerated  by  dews  and  rains,  and  may  even 
bo  occasioned  by  artificial  watering.  On  referr- 
ing to  our  account  of  the  theories  of  Dutrochet 
of  endosmose  and  exosmosc,  already  given,  some 
farther  light  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained. 

During  the  absence  of  light,  too,  it  is  highly 
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probable  that  plants  undergo  a  change  in  their 
functions;  or  that,  during  this  period,  they  per- 
form a  process  analogous  to  breathing,  giving  out 
their  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  taking  in  a 
quantity  of  oxygen;  whereas,  during  the  day, 
their  digestive  process  consists  in  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  liberating  a  quantity 
of  superfluous  oxygen. 

The  action  of  light  is  the  chief  agent  in  the 
expansion  of  the  blossoms  of  flowers.  Many 
plants  do  not  fully  expand  their  petals  except 
when  the  sun  shines;  and  hence  they  alternately 
open  them  during  the  day,  and  shut  them  up 
during  the  night.  This  is  distinctly  observable 
in  the  case  of  the  garden  pea,  and  other  papilion- 
aceous flowers,  which  spread  out  their  wings  in 
fine  weather  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
again  fold  them  up  as  the  night  approaches.  It 
may  be  exemplified  also  in  all  compound  flowers, 
as  in  the  dandelion  and  hawk  weed.  But  the 
most  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  lotus,  or  lily  of  the  Nile,  as  described 
by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  This  plant  is  re- 
presented as  raising  and  expanding  its  blossom 
during  the  day,  and  closing  and  sinking  down 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  at  night,  so  as 
to  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  thus 
remaining  till  morning  again  calls  it  up  to  the 
air  and  light. 

But  though  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
blossoms  of  plants  takes  place  on  the  change 
from  day  to  night;  yet  all  plants  do  not  open 
and  shut  them  at  the  same  time  exactly.  Plants 
of  the  same  species  are,  however,  wonderfully 
regular,  even  to  an  hour,  other  circumstances 
being  the  same;  and  hence  lias  been  constructed 
what  botanists  call"  Flora's  Time  piece."  Flowers 
requiring  a  slight  stimulus  of  light,  open  early 
in  the  morning,  others  requiring  more  and  more  I 
open  in  succession  until  noon.  Many  do  not 
ful|y  expand  till  mid-day,  or  a  little  later ;  and 
some,  whose  extreme  delicacy  cannot  bear  the 
action  of  full  light  at  all,  open  only  at  night; 
of  this  nature  is  the  cactus  grandiflora,  or  night 
blowing  cereus. 

Some,  however,  have  doubted  whether  light 
be  the  sole  agent  in  this  expansion  of  the  blos- 
soms, as  it  has  been  observed  that  equatorial 
flowers  open  always  at  the  same  hour ;  and  that 
tropical  flowers  change  their  hour  of  opening 
according  to  the  length  of  the  day.  It  has  been 
observed  also,  that  the  flowers  "of  plants  that 
have  been  removed  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder 
climate,  expand  at  a  later  hour  in  the  latter.  A 
flower  that  opens  at  six  in  the  morning  at  Sene- 
gal, will  not  open  in  France  or  England  till  eight 
or  nine,  nor  in  Sweden  till  ten.  A  flower  that 
opens  at  ten  at  Senegal,  will  not  open  in  France 
or  England  till  noon,  or  later,  and  in  Sweden  it 
will  not  expand  at  all.  Neither  will  a  flower 
open  at  all  in  England  or  France,  which  delays 


its  expansion  in  Senegal  till  noon  or  later.  This 
seems  as  if  a  certain  amount  of  heat  were  as 
necessary  as  light,  though  the  opening  of  such 
as  blow  only  at  night  cannot  be  attributed  t<> 
either  of  these  stimulants.  It  is  highly  proha 
ble  that  the  expansion  of  some  flowers  depend 
as  much  on  other  conditions  of  the  air,  as 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  light  and  heat, 
such  as  its  moisture  or  dryness,  and  its  electrk 
condition.  Hence  it  is,  that  their  opening  or 
shutting  betokens  meteorological  changes.  Thus 
if  the  Siberian  sow-thistle  shuts  at  night,  the 
ensuing  day  will  be  fine;  and  if  it  opens,  it  will 
be  cloudy  and  rainy.  If  the  African  marygolJ 
continues  shut  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, rain  may  be  soon  expected;  and  if  the  con- 
volvulus arvensis,  calendula  flurialis,  or  anagaPh 
arvenstSy  are  even  already  open,  they  will  shut 
upon  the  approach  of  rain,  the  last  of  which, 
from  its  nice  susceptibility  in  this  respect,  lia? 
been  called  "  the  poor  man's  weather  glass." 

Some  flowers  not  only  indicate  the  same  in- 
fluence by  expanding  under  his  presence,  but 
they  also  follow  him  in  his  course,  by  bendin; 
or  turning  gradually  from  the  east  to  the  west  <n 
the  day  advances;  and  thus,  looking  towards  the 
east  in  the  morning,  towards  the  south  at  noon, 
and  to  the  west  in  the  evening,  while  during  the 
night  they  again  return  to  their  eastern  position, 
to  meet  the  rising  luminary.  Such  flowers  havr 
been  called  heliotropes,  on  account  of  their  thi!< 
following  the  course  of  the  sun;  and  tho  move- 
ment they  thus  make  has  been  called  by  the  a.- 
tronomical  term  of  their  nutation.  The  ancient* 
had  remarked  this  circumstance  long  before  tin  ;, 
had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  botany  : 
and  it  had  even  been  interwoven  into  their 
mythology,  having,  according  to  their  legend- 
originated  in  one  of  the  metamorphosis  of  ear!; 
ages.  Clytia,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  the 
affections  of  Sol,  by  whom  she  had  been  for- 
merly beloved,  and  of  whom  she  was  still  en- 
amoured, is  represented  as  brooding  over  lu- 
griefs  in  silence  and  solitude;  where  refusing  alt 
sustenance,  and  seated  upon  the  cold  grouml. 
with  her  eyes  invariably  fixed  on  the  sun  during 
the  day,  and  watching  for  his  return  during  t!v 
night,  she  is  at  length  transformed  into  a  flow<-r, 
retaining  as  much  as  a  flower  can  retain  it,  th 
same  unaltered  attachment  to  the  sun.  Thi*  is 
the  flower  which  is  denominated  the  heliotn>[x 
by  the  ancients,  and  described  by  Ovid  as  "th 
flower  which  turns  to  the  sun.'*  But  it  ran-1 
be  remarked  that  the  flower  thus  alluded  to  1-y 
Ovid,  cannot  be  the  heliotrope  of  the  modern, 
because  Ovid  describes  it 

much  less  can  it  be  the  modern  sun-flower,  which 
is  a  native  of  America,  nnd  could  not  conse- 
quently have  been  known  to  the  Latin  poet;  ^ 
that  the  true  heliofropium  of  the  ancients  yet 
remains  unascertained.     Bonnet  has  remark 
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that  the  ripe  ears  of  corn  which  bend  down  with 
Uw  weight  of  gram,  scarcely  ever  incline  to  the 
corth,  but  always  more  or  less  in  a  southerly 
direction;  of  the  accuracy  of  which  remark,  any 
one  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  looking  at  a 
fidd  of  wheat  ready  for  the  sickle ;  he  will  find 
the  whole  mass  of  ears  nodding,  as  if  with  one 
consent,  to  the  south.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  phenomena,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  the  fibres  of  the  stem  or  flower  stalk, 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun;  and  the  contrac- 
tion has  been  thought  by  De  la  Hire,  and  Dr 
Hales,  to  be  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  transpira- 
tion on  the  sunny  side,  which  is  probably  near 
the  truth. 

Heat.  A  certain  medium  degree  of  heat  is 
eaential  to  the  first  development  of  the  vegetable 
gmn,  and  to  the  future  life  of  the  plant. 

So  plants  will  vegetate  at  a  temperature  so 
low  ms,  32°,  or  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit;  and 
few  will  bear  a  higher  temperature  than  150  or 
ItiO,  although  instances  have  been  adduced  of 
pints  vegetating  in  situations  where  the  tem- 
perature, in  consequence  of  volcanic  action  and 
Wiing  springs,  was  not  less  than  212.  The 
point*  we  have  indicated,  however,  may  be  looked 
upon  a*  the  extremes  of  vegetable  existence.  It 
a  tnte  plants,  like  animals,  can  bear  a  much 
juaur  degree  of  cold  than  that  of  32°;  but  any 
too  pent  ere,  much  under  this,  suspends  their 
TegfUtiTe  powers  for  the  time,  which  ore  only 
Jwomrd  after  an  elevation  of  temperature  where 
the  jaiees  of  the  soil  on  which  they  live  are  in 
ach  a  fluid  state  as  to  be  capable  of  being  ab- 
wrt*d  by  their  roots. 

The  influence  of  heat,  too,  lias  a  marked  ef- 
fect un  the  development  of  the  different  parts  of 
j  lints;  and  thus  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit  make 
tfleir  appearance  in  successive  periods  or  seasons, 
from  this  circumstance,  Linnaeus  constructed 
Uis  Calendar  of  Flow,  which  comprehends  a 
view  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  plants 
Umnoni  and  produce  fruit.  With  regard  to  the 
trondeacence,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  plants 
Aq  not  produce  their  leaves  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  the  honey-suckle  protrudes  them  in  the 
taoath  of  January;  the  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
elder,  in  the  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
March;  the  willow,  elm,  and  lime  tree,  in  April; 
■ad  the  oak  and  ash,  which  are  always  the  latest 
among  trees,  in  the  beginning  or  towards  the 
middle  of  May.  Many  annuals  do  not  come  up 
tiU  after  the  summer  solstice ;  and  many  mosses 
not  till  after  the  commencement  of  winter.  This 
gradual  and  successive  unfolding  of  the  leaves 
of  different  plants,  seems  to  arise  from  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  the  species  to  the  action  of  heat, 
at  it  requires  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  it  to  give  the 
[■roper  stimulus  to  the  vital  energies  of  the  plants, 
butagreat  many  circumstances  will alwaysconcur 
lo  reader  the  time  of  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves 


somewhat  irregular,  because  the  mildness  of  the 
season  is  by  no  means  uniform  at  the  same  per- 
iod of  advancement;  and  because  the  leafing  of 
the  plant  depends  upon  the  peculiar  degree  of 
temperature,  and  not  upon  the  return  of  a  par- 
ticular day  of  the  year.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  that  no  rule  could  be  so  good  for  direct- 
ing the  husbandman  in  the  sowing  of  his  several 
sorts  of  grain,  as  the  leafing  of  such  species  of 
trees  as  might  be  found  by  observation,  to  cor- 
respond best  to  each  sort  of  grain  respectively 
in  the  degree  of  temperature  required. 

Linnsus,  who  instituted  some  observations 
on  the  subject,  about  the  year  1750,  with  a  view 
chiefly  to  ascertain  the  time  proper  for  the  sow- 
ing of  barley  in  Sweden,  regarded  the  leafing 
of  the  beech  tree  as  being  the  best  indication 
for  that  grain,  and  recommended  the  institution 
oi  similar  onsen  ationswitn  regard  to  otiier  sort* 
of  grain,  upon  the  ground  of  its  great  impor- 
tance to  the  husbandman.  But  however  plausi- 
ble the  rule  thus  suggested,  may  be  in  appear- 
ance, and  however  pleasing  it  may  be  in  contem- 
plation, it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  much 
attended  to  by  the  husbandman,  because  nature 
has  furnished  him  with  indications  that  are  still 
more  obvious  in  the  very  evidence  of  his  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  perhaps  more  correct;  as  all 
trees  of  the  same  species  do  not  come  into  leaf 
precisely  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  weather 
may  cliange  even  after  the  most  propitious  indi- 
cations. 

The  flowering  of  the  plant,  like  the  leafing, 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  temperature 
induced  by  the  returning  spring,  as  the  flowers 
are  also  protruded  pretty  regularly  at  the  same 
successive  periods  of  the  season.  The  mezerion 
and  snow  drop  blossom  in  February,  the  prim- 
rose in  the  month  of  March,  the  cowslip  in 
April,  the  great  majority  of  plants  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June;  many  in  July,  August,  and 
September;  some  not  till  the  month  of  October, 
as  the  meadow  saffron;  and  a  few  not  even  till 
winter,  as  the  arbutus  and  laurestinus.  Such 
at  least  is  the  period  of  their  flowering  in  this 
country;  but  in  warmer  climates  they  are  earlier, 
and  in  colder  regions  later. 

In  tropical  countries,  when  the  temperature 
is  steadily  at  a  high  elevation,  it  often  happens 
that  plants  will  blossom  more  than  once  in  the 
year,  because  they  do  no  more  require  to  wait 
till  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  certain  height, 
but  merely  till  the  development  of  their  parts 
can  be  effected  on  the  regular  operations  of  nature 
under  a  temperature  already  sufficient.  For  the 
greater  part,  however,  they  flower  during  our 
summer,  though  plants  in  opposite  hemispheres, 
flower  in  opposite  seasons.  In  all  climates, 
however,  the  time  of  flowering  depends  also 
much  on  the  elevation  of  the  place  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  other  causes  affect- 
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ing  the  degree  of  heat.  Hence  plants  occupying 
the  polar  regions,  and  plants  growing  on  the 
summits  of  high  mountains  of  southern  latitudes, 
are  in  flower  at  the  same  season.  And  hence 
the  same  species  of  flowers  are  later  of  blossom- 
ing in  North  America,  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
in  Europe,  because  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
higher,  or  the  winters  more  severe. 

There  is  also  much  diversity  in  the  degree  of 
warmth,  and  its  duration  necessary  for  the  ma- 
turation of  the  fruits  of  vegetables,  as  well  as 
for  their  frondescence  and  flowering.  But  the 
plant  that  flowers  the  soonest,  does  not  always 
ripen  its  fruit  the  soonest.  The  hazel  tree,  which 
blows  in  February,  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  till 
autumn,  while  the  cherry,  which  does  not  blow 
till  May,  ripens  its  fruit  in  June.  It  may  be 
regarded,  however,  as  the  general  rule,  that  if  a 
plant  blows  in  spring,  it  ripens  its  fruit  in  sum- 
mer, as  in  the  case  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry; 
if  it  blows  in  summer,  it  ripens  its  fruit  in 
autumn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vine;  and  if  it 
blows  in  autumn  it  ripens  its  fruit  in  winter. 
But  the  meadow  saffron,  which  blows  in  the 
autumn,  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  till  the  succeed- 
ing spring.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which 
a  Calendar  of  Flora  might  be  formed.  They 
have  not  hitherto  been  very  minutely  attended 
to  by  botanists,  and  perhaps  by  many  may  be 
reckoned  more  curious  than  practically  useful. 
At  all  events,  all  such  records  afford  pleasing 
associations  connected  with  the  ever  varying 
phases  of  the  year,  and  the  phenomena  are  at 
least  sufficiently  striking  as  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  even  of  savages.  Thus,  some  tribes  of 
American  savages  act  upon  the  very  principle 
suggested  by  Linnssus,  and  plant  their  corn  when 
the  wild  plum  blooms,  or  when  the  leaves  of 
the  oak  are  about  as  large  as  a  squirrel's  ears. 
The  names  of  some  of  their  months  are  also  de- 
rived from  the  stages  of  vegetation.  One  is 
called  the  budding  month,  and  another  the 
flowering  month;  one  the  strawberry  month, 
and  another  the  mulberry  month;  and  the  autumn 
is  designated  by  a  term  signifying  the  fall  of  the 

There  are  also  several  other  ways  in  which 
the  agency  of  heat  may  be  observed,  as  exciting 
the  vital  energies  of  plants.  Thus,  the  leaflets 
of  some  of  the  leguminous  plants,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  an  ardent  sun,  are  often  erected 
into  a  vertical  position  on  each  side  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, which  they  sometimes  even  pass,  so  as  to 
close  together.  Under  similar  circumstances 
the  leaves  of  the  Indian  mallow  become  concave, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  effect  were  produced 
merely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  by  means  of  heat, 
because  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  even 
by  means  of  the  application  of  a  hot  iron;  and 
yet  the  leaflets  of  many  such  plants  fold  them- 
selves back  at  night,  so  as  to  meet  under  the 


leaf-stalk.  Several  species  of  mimosa  also,  ex- 
hibit a  singular  phenomenon  even  in  the  common 
foot-stalk,  which  is  found  to  have  a  sort  of  natural 
movement  dependent  upon  the  temperature,  so 
that  it  is  elevated  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
depressed  at  night.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Du  Ilamel,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  September  day,  the  weather  being  mo- 
derately fine,  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf  of  rnimam 
pudicoy  formed  by  its  position  an  angle  of  100"; 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  at  noon,  it 
formed  an  angle  of  212°;  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon it  had  fallen  to  an  angle  of  100°;  and  dur- 
ing the  night  it  fell  to  an  angle  of  90°,  thus  in- 
dicating an  evident  susceptibility  to  the  stimulus 
of  heat. 

As  a  summer  heat  is  necessary  to  the  full 
and  perfect  exertion  of  the  functions  of  vege- 
tables; so  the  depression  of  temperature  consr 
quent  upon  the  cold  of  winter,  has  been  thought 
to  suspend  the  exertion  of  those  functions  alto- 
gether. But  this  opinion  requires  some  limita- 
tion; for  some  plants  expand  their  leaves  and 
flowers  even  in  winter,  such  as  many  of  the 
mosses;  and  others  develops  their  buds  during 
this  season,  in  which  there  is  a  regular  and 
gradual  progress  of  vegetation  till  they  expand 
in  spring.  The  sap,  it  is  true,  flows  much  le* 
freely,  but  is  not  entirely  stopped .  Hales  lopped 
off  some  branches  from  the  hazel,  and  vine,  and 
jessamine,  respectively,  in  course  of  the  winter, 
and  covered  the  section  of  the  separated  branch** 
with  mastic;  and  in  a  few  days  these  branches 
were  found  to  have  lost  considerably  in  weight: 
whence  he  inferred  the  motion  of  the  sap,  l>e- 
cause  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  thi< 
dissipation  of  sap  would  have  been  repaired,  ii 
the  branches  had  remained  on  their  parent  tree-". 
Du  Ilamel  planted  some  young  trees  in  the 
autumn,  cutting  off  all  the  smaller  fibres  of  the 
root,  with  a  view  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
formation  of  new  ones.  At  the  end  of  every 
fortnight  he  had  the  plants  taken  up  and  ex- 
amined with  all  possible  care,  to  prevent  injuring 
them;  and  found,  that  when  it  did  not  actually 
freeze,  new  roots  were  uniformly  developed. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  even  during  the  period  of 
winter,  when  vegetation,  to  all  appearance,  seeni- 
totally  at  a  stand,  the  tree  being  stripped  of  it* 
foliage,  and  the  herb  apparently  withering  in 
the  frozen  blast,  still  the  energies  of  vegetable 
life  are  exerted,  and  still  the  vital  functions  are 
at  work,  carrying  on,  in  the  interior  of  the  plant, 
concealed  from  human  view,  and  sheltered  from 
the  piercing  frosts,  operations  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  vegetable  life,  or  development  of 
future  parts ;  though  it  requires  the  returnim? 
warmth  of  spring  to  give  that  degree  of  velocity 
to  the  juices  which  shall  render  their  motion 
evident  to  man,  as  well  as  that  expression  of  the 
whole  plant,  which  is  the  most  evident  token  of 
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We;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  processes  of 
•illation,  assimulation,and  circulation  are  carried 
oo  in  the  sleeping  animal. 

Heat,  then,  is  a  most  important  stimulus  in 
the  operations  of  the  vegetable  functions,  accel- 
erating the  motion  of  the  sap,  and  exciting  all 
the  other  actions;  for  the  sap  flows  much  more 
copiously  as  the  warmth  of  the  season  increases; 
or  as  the  artificial  temperature  of  the  hot-house 
it  raised.  At  the  same  time,  it  iB  ascertained 
that  excessive  heat  impedes  the  progress  of  vege- 
tation as  well  as  extreme  cold,  both  being  equally 
prejudicial.  Hence  the  sap  flows  more  copiously 
is  the  spring  and  autumn,  than  in  either  the 
Rammer  or  winter  months.  This  may  readily 
t«  proved  by  watching  the  progress  of  the  growth 
of  the  annual  shoot,  which,  alter  having  sprung 
up  rapidly  in  spring,  remains  for  a  while  nta- 
tionary  during  the  great  heat  of  summer,  but  is 
elongated  during  the  more  moderate  tem- 


have  been  found  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  vegetables  when  dissolved  in  water, 
tad  applied  to  the  roots  or  branches.    Thus  the 
termination  of  peas  is  accelerated  by  moistening 
them  in  water  impregnated  with  oxymuriatic 
«id  gas,  a  fact  first  ascertained  by  Humboldt; 
sad  the  vegetation  of  the  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth 
■ndTurruMis  is  accelerated  by  the  application 
of  nitre  in  solution.    Dr  Barton  of  Philadel- 
phu  fiirod  that  a  decaying  branch  of  liriodm- 
drm  toiipiftrum,  and  a  faded  flower  of  the  yel- 
J*»  iris,  recovered,  and  continued  long  fresh, 
■  i>f  a  put  into  water  impregnated  with  camphor, 
tooojrh  a  flower  and  branches,  in  all  respects 

put  into 


i 'lan u  have  also  the  power  of  generating 
nest,  and  in  this  respect  show  a  wonderful  coin- 
with  the  more  perfect  vital  powers  of 
The  heat  of  plants  is  evinced  by  the 
acre  speedy  melting  of  snow  when  in  contact 
with  their  leaves  or  stems,  compared  with  what 
is  lodged  upon  inorganic  bodies,  provided  the 
preceding  frost  has  been  sufficiently  permanent 
to  cool  those  substances  thoroughly.  Mr  Hunter 
detected  this  heat  by  the  rise  of  the  thermometer, 
spplied  in  frosty  weather,  to  the  internal  parts 
of  vegetables  newly  opened.  And  Lamarck 
mentions  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  evolved 
by  the  arvm  maeuhtum,  or  wake  robin,  about 
the  period  when  the  sheath  is  about  to  open. 
Mfwt  plants,  at  the  period  of  inflorescence,  ex- 
hibit this  internal  heat  in  a  greater  degree  than 
at  other  times. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
one  of  the  stimuli  of  vegetable  life, 
shbough  its  mode  of  action  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
Vegetation  is  seen  to  increase  prodigiously  dur- 
ing electric  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  oh- 
peciaUy  in  that  condition  of  it  when  the  air  is 


positively  charged  with  the  electric  fluid.  It 
is  probable,  too,  as  we  have  explained  when 
treating  of  the  theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap, 
that  electricity  is  concerned  in  this  phenomenon, 
and  perhaps  in  the  elaboration  and  secretion 
of  the  various  vegetable  juices  and  products. 
The  influence  of  light  on  vegetables  has  al- 
ready been  explained;  and  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  recent  discoveries  by  which  it  is  shown  that, 
in  the  sun's  rays,  there  are  some  which  exercise 
a  powerful  chemical  action  on  bodies,  it  may 
not  be  without  probability  conjectured,  that 
these  chemical  rays  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  imparting  colour,  and  promoting  the 
various  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
vegetable  bodies. 

Irritability.  This  property  of  plants  corre- 
sponds somewhat  to  the  muscular  irritability  of 
animals.  Plants  are  not  only  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  light  and  heat,  but  also  to  the  contact 
of  external  matter.  It  is  true  that  this  suscep- 
tibility is  not  very  apparent  in  the  generality 
of  plants;  but  in  a  few,  especially  the  mimosa,  or 
sensitive  plant,  a  decided  shrinking  and  folding 
up  of  the  leaves  takes  place  when  they  are 
touched  by  the  finger,  or  any  other  body.  The 
twisting  of  tendrils  round  any  other  body ;  the 
bending  of  atoms  and  branches;  and,  above  all, 
the  extension  of  roots, as  influenced  by  moisture 
or  particular  soils,  are  all,  however,  evident 
proof  of  this  irritabUity. 

Du  Hamel  made  the  following  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  susceptibility  of  the 
sensitive  plant.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  day  in  September,  a  leaf-stalk  of  a  sen- 
sitive plant,  formed  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  an  angle  of  135°,  which, upon  being  touched, 
fell  to  an  angle  of  803:  an  hour  afterwards  it  rose 
again  to  136°;  and  upon  being  touched  a  second 
time,  it  fell  again  also  to  80°.  An  hour  and  a 
half  afterwards  it  rose  to  145°,  and  upon  being 
touched  fell  to  135°,  where  it  remained  till  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  upon  being  touched 
it  fell  to  110°.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility is  greatest  in  the  morning,  or  during 
the  heat  of  the  day ;  but  the  leaf  recovers  itself 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  the 
day  at  which  the  experiment  is  made,  though 
it  does  not  always  recover  itself  in  the  same  way ; 
for  sometimes  the  common  foot-stalk  recovers 
first,  sometimes  the  lateral  foot-stalk,  and  some- 
times the  leaflets  themselves. 

The  leaves  of  dionasa  muscipula,  or  Venus 
fly-trap,  are  also  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  accidental  stimuli.  They  are  all 
radical,  and  approacliing  to  battledore-shaped, 
with  a  sort  of  circular  process  at  the  apex, 
which  is  bisected  by  a  tendril,  and  ciliated  with 
an  eyelash.  This  circular  process  is 
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the  seat  of  irritability,  and  if  it  is  touched  with 
any  sharp  pointed  instrument,  or  if  an  insect 
alights  upon  it,  the  segments 
immediately  collapse,  and  ad- 
here so  closely  that  the  in- 
sect is  generally  squeezed  to 
death  in  its  grasp,  or  at  the 
least,  detained  a  prisoner.  A 
similar  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  accidental  stimuli, 
has  been  observed  in  the  leaves 
of  the  several  British  species 
of  drosera  or  sun  dew.  But 
sometimes  the  irritability  re- 
sides in  the  flower,  and  lias  its 
seat  either  in  the  stamens  or  style.  The  former 
case  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  the  blossoms  of 
the  common  barberry,  the  stamens  of  which, 
when  undisturbed,  lie  reclined  upon  the  petals 


so  as  in  many  cases  to  touch  it.  But  if  the 
stigma  is  itself  touched  with  the  point  of  the 
finger  or  other  suitable  instrument,  the  style  i* 
immediately  put  into  motion,  and  flics  back  till 
it  bends  itself  as  much  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  flower  as  it  did  in 
its  first  direction. 


CHAP.  XX. 

PISRASBS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  being  orgnnized  structures,  arc 
liable  to  diseiise  as  well  as  animals.  The  min- 
uteness and  delicacy  of  their  internal  cells  »r\<\ 
tubes  render  them  frequently  liable  to  disorgan- 
ization ;  and  their  soft  and  succulent  exterior* 
which  shelter  the  anthers  under  their  concave  are  continually  exposed  to  abrasions  and  injuria 
tips.  But  no  sooner  is  the  inner  side  of  the  |  from  the  contact  of  other  bodies.  Besides  these, 
filament  touched  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally, with  any  sharp  pointed  substance,  than 
the  stamen  immediately  bends  itself  inwards, 
till  its  anther  strikes  against  the  stigma.  This 
fact  had  been  long  familiar  to  botanists;  but  it 
remained  to  bo  ascertained  whether  the  suscep- 
tibility in  question  was  confined  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  filament  merely,  or  whether  it  per- 
vaded the  whole  stamen.  With  this  object  in 
view,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  having  procured  someflowers 
fully  blown,  on  the  25th  of  May,  examined  them 
with  great  care ;  and  after  applying  the  point  of 
a  quill  or  fine  bristle,  with  all  possible  delicacy, 
to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  stamen,  he 
found  that  it  no  where  exhibited  any  indications 
of  susceptibility,  except  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
filament,  and  towards  the  base.  It  had  been 
thought  that  the  stamens  possessed  this  property 
only  at  the  time  of  shedding  the  pollen;  but  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  found  that  they  possess  it  at  all  ages, 
and  even  when  the  petal  with  its  annexed  filament 
has  fallen  to  the  ground,  they  gradually  re- 
cover their  original  situation,  and  are  capable  of 
being  again  stimulated  as  before.  The  stamens 
of  cactus  tuna,  a  sort  of  Indian  fig,  are  said  to 
l>e  endowed  with  a  similar  irritability.  If  a  quill 
or  feather  is  drawn  across  its  long  and  slender 
filaments  which  surround  the  germen  in  great 
numbers,  they  will  immediately  begin  to  bend 
to  the  one  side,  and  will  in  a  short  time  sink 
down  to  the  base  of  the  flower.  The  case  in 
which  the  scat  of  irritability  is  confined  to  the 
style  is  exemplified  in  stylidium  plandulosttm, 


the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  its 
moisture  and  dryness,  or  electric  condition,  ma- 
terially affects  the  health  and  vigour  of  plants. 
Vegetables,  like  animals,  are  also  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  parasites ;  and  thus  fungi  or  minute 
plants,  and  insects  and  animalcules,  have  a  very 
prejudicial  effect  upon  many  plants.  The  disease* 
of  vegetables  have  been  classed  under  the  fal- 
lowing heads :  blight,  smut,  mildew,  honeydev. 
dropsy,  flux  of  juices,  gangrene,  etiolation,  suffo 
cation,  contortion,  consumption. 

Blight.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
diseases  which  affect  vegetables,  and  yet  one  OP 
the  nature  of  which  the  greatest  differences  of 
opinion  have  prevailed.  The  disease  seems  t" 
have  been  observed  by,  and  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  regarded  it  as  I 
scourge  from  heaven,  or  from  their  enroll 
deities;  and  therefore  did  not  trouble  themselves 
in  the  investigation  of  its  nature  or  cause.  It 
was  familiar  to  the  Romans  also,  under  the 
name  of  rubiao,  or  rust;  and  this  people  regardfl 
it  in  the  same  light  as  the  Greeks,  belicvinp  it. 
however,  to  be  under  the  special  influence  of  ft 
particular  deity  named  Rubigtu,  whom  they 
solemnly  invoked  in  order  to  keep  this  calamity 
from  their  trees  and  corn  fields.  In  modern 
times  it  is  not  less  well  known;  yet  still  its  true 
nature  remains  matter  of  speculation.  T> 
fact  is,  tliat  there  may  perhaps  be  several  varie 
ties,  and  the  disease  all  arising  from  different 
causes. 

Dt  Keith  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  at 


a  native  of  New  Holland.    The  style  of  this  least  three  species.    1st,  Blight  arising  from  CoM 

flower,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  bent  and  frosty  winds:  2d,  from  a  peculiar  vapour, 

backward  a  little  above  the  base,  in  the  manner  perhaps  originating  in  certain  electric  condition* 

of  the  piece  of  iron  that  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  of  the  atmosphere :  and,  3d,  from  the  presence  of 

shepherd's  crook,  or  to  the  end  of  the  pole  of  a  a  minute  parasitical  fungus, 

eliaise,  so  that  the  style  forms  a  sort  of  hook  The  first  kind  of  blight  is  often  occasioned  hy 
with  the  flower-stalk,  the  stigma  being  reflected  ;  the  cold  and  easterly  winds  of  spring,  which  nip 
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acd  destroy  the  tender  shoots  of  the  plant,  by 
•topping  the  current  of  the  juices.  The  leaves 
which  are  thus  deprived  of  their  due  nourish- 
ment, wither  and  fall;  and  the  juices  that  ure 
aow  stopped  in  the  passage,  swell  and  burst  the 
rebels,  and  become  the  food  of  innumerable 
little  insects,  that  soon  after  make  their  appear- 
ance. Hence  they  are  often  mistaken  for  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  instead  of  the  consequences 
of  it;  the  farmer  supposing  they  are  wafted  to 
him  on  the  east  wind,  while  they  are  oidy  fos- 
tered in  the  su{>erabundantand  obstructed  juices, 
»  uich  form  an  appropriate  nursery  for  their  etrgs 
and  young.  These  propagating,  will  undoubt- 
edly contribute  to  the  extension  of  the  disorder, 
u  they  increase  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
salable  food. 

A  •iiuiLtr  disease  is  also  occasioned  by  the 
--»Hy  frosts  of  spring.    If  the  weather  is  pre- 
maturely mild,  the  blossom  is  forced  before  its 
time,  a  circumstance  which,  though  hailed  by 
'-he  inexperienced  with  pleasure,  is  yet  viewed 
fcy  the  judicious  with  fear.    For  it  frequently 
happens  that  this  premature  blossom  is  totally 
octroyed  by  subsequent  frosts,  as  well  as  both 
*-*     —  m  i  -hoots;  which  eon>equently  with.-r 
tsA  Unhand  injure,  if  they  do  not  actually  kill  the 
|w.  Thi*  evil  is  also  often  augmented  by  the 
unekHfd  eardener.  even  in  attempting  to  pre- 
sent i'm  that  is,  by  matting  up  his  trees  too 
du»]j,  or  by  keeping  them  covered  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  thus  rendering  the  shoots  so 
tfflder,  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  destroyed 
bj  thr  next  frost. 
The  second  kind  of  blight  generally  happens 

•  >.:..:;.•  when  the  grain  lias  attained  to  Ul 
fall  growth,  and  when  there  are  no  cold  winds 
•r  frusta  to  occasion  it.  Such  was  the  bUght 
that  used  to  damage  the  vineyards  of  ancient 
Iuly,  and  which  is  yet  found  to  produce  great 

<ru.-:iun  in  tin  hof  [4lntltilTIH]  and  wheal 
i-id*  of  Britain. 

The  Romans  had  observed  that  it  generally 
happened  after  abort  but  heavy  showers,  occur- 
riii*.  about  noon,  and  followed  by  clear  sunshine 
*i«>ut  the  feaaon  of  the  ripening  of  the  grapes; 
aid  'J iat  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  suffered  the 
This  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  what  is  in 
■  wL.n  i  called  the  tire-blast  among  hops,  which 
Lai  Urn  observed  to  take  place  most  commonly 
*i«;ut  the  end  of  July,  when  there  has  been  rain, 

•  itha  hot  gleam  of  sunshine  immediately  after. 
The  middle  of  the  hop  ground  is  also  the  most 
aftVcted,  whether  the  blight  is  general  or  partial; 

L*  almost  always  the  point  in  which  it  ori- 
£uu!^*.  In  a  particular  case,  minutely  observed 
fj  Hale,  the  damage  happened  a  little  before 
frvou,  and  the  blight  ran  in  a  line,  forming  a 
n^nt  angle  w  ith  the  sunbeams  at  that  time  of 
:J*  day.  There  was  but  little  wind,  which  was, 
«ow*ver,  in  the  line  of  the  blight.    Wheat  is 


also  affected  with  a  similar  sort  of  blight,  and 
about  the  same  season  of  the  year,  which  totally 
destroys  the  crop.  "In  the  summer  of  1809," 
says  Dr  Keith,  "  I  had  watched  the  progress 
of  the  grow  th  of  a  field  of  wheat  on  rather  a 
light  and  sandy  soil,  merely  from  having  had 
occasion  to  pass  through  it  every  Sunday,  in 
going  to  serve  at  church.  It  came  up  with  every 
appearance  of  health,  and  also  into  ear,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  ripening  well.  I  luul  taken  ]>ar- 
ticular  notice  of  it  on  a  Sunday  alwut  the  be- 
ginning  of  July,  as  exceeding  any  thing  I  should 
liave  expected  on  such  a  soil;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  portion  of 
the  crop  on  the  east  side  of  the  field,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  acres,  totally  destroyed,  l>eing 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  up  to  less  than  one-half 
the  size  of  what  it  had  formerly  been;  with  an 
appearance  so  withered  and  blasted,  that  I  for 
some  time  imagined  I  had  got  into  the  wrong 
field;  the  rest  of  the  field  produced  a  fair  crop." 

The  third  kind  of  blight  seizes  on  the  leaves 
and  stem,  both  of  herbaceous  and  woody  plants, 
such  as  euphorbia  cypariuas,  berberu  vulgaris, 
and  rhamnus  catharticus;  but  more  generally 
grasses,  and  particularly  our  most  useful  grains, 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats.    It  generally  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  rusty-looking  powder,  that 
soils  the  finger  when  touched.    "On  the  25th  of 
March,  1807,"  says  Dr  Keith, "  I  examined  some 
blades  of  wheat  that  were  attacked  w  ith  this 
species  of  blight ;  the  appearance  was  that  of  a 
number  of  rusty-looking  spots  or  patches,  dis- 
persed over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  exactly  like 
that  of  the  seeds  of  dorsiferous  ferns,  bursting 
their  indusium.    Upon  more  minute  inspection, 
these  patches  were  found  to  consist  of  thousands 
of  small  globules,  collected  into  groups  beneath 
the  epidermis,  which  they  raised  up  in  a  sort  of 
blister,  and  at  last  burst.    Some  of  the  globules 
seemed  as  if  imbedded  even  in  the  longitudinal 
vessels  of  the  blade.    They  were  of  a  yellowish 
or  rusty  brown,  and  somewhat  transparent.  But 
these  groups  of  globules  have  been  ascertained, 
by  Sir  J.  Banks,  to  be  patches  of  a  minute  fun- 
gus, the  seeds  of  which,  as  they  float  in  the  air, 


c,  Stom  of  nMewrii  wWatj  ft,  Th«»  ftajrttl  mairnlfl,..! 

enter  the  jnjres  of  the  epidermis,  of  the  leaf 
particularly,  if  the  plant  is  sickly;  or  they  exist 
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m  the  manure  or  the  soil,  and  enter  by  the  pores 
of  the  root.  This  fungus  is  known  among  far- 
mers by  the  name  of  the  red  runt,  and  as  it  af- 
fects the  stalk  and  leaves  only,  it  does  not  ma- 
terially injure  the  crop.  There  is  another  species 
of  fungus  known  to  the  farmer  by  the  name  of 
red  gum,  which  attacks  the  ear  only,  and  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial.  In  the  aggregate  it  consists 
of  groups  of  minute  globules,  interspersed  with 
transparent  fibres;  the  globules  are  filled  with  a 
fine  powder,  which  explodes  when  they  are  put 
into  water.  It  is  very  generally  accompanied 
with  a  maggot  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  pro- 
duces a  fly,  well  known  as  the  destructive  wheat- 
fly. 

Smut  is  a  disease  extremely  frequent  in  cul- 
tivated corn.  It  consists  of  a  conversion  of  tho 
farina  of  the  grain,  together  with  the  integu- 
ments, and  even  part  of  the  husk  or  pericarp, 
into  a  black  root-like  powder.  If  tho  injured 
ear  is  struck  with  the  finger,  the  powder  will 
be  dispersed  like  a  cloud  of  black  smoke;  and  if 
a  portion  of  the  powder  is  wetted  by  a  drop  of 
water,  and  put  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  millions  of  minute  and  trans- 
parent globules,  which  seem  to  be  composed  of 
a  clear  and  glairy  fluid,  encompassed  by  a  thin 
membrane.  This  disease  does  not  affect  the 
whole  body  of  the  crop  ;  but  the  smutted  ears 
arc  sometimes  very  numerously  dispersed  through 
it.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  grain  is  sown,  to  the  manure,  or  to  contam- 
ination of  the  seed.  TIub  latter  is  the  most 
likely  cause,  as  Willdenow  regards  it  as  origin- 
ating in  a  small  fungus  plant,  which  multiplies 
and  extends  till  it  occupies  tho  whole  ear.  As 
a  proof  that  tho  minute  seeds  of  this  fungus 
may  attach  themselves  to  the  grain,  it  is  found 
that  washing  the  seed  with  a  solution  of  arsenic, 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  of  such  strength  as  to 
destroy  the  vegetating  power  of  tho  parasitic 
plant,  but  not  the  germ  of  the  grain  itself,  will 
effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  smut.  A 
modification  of  this  disease  usually  seizes  on 
ears  of  wheat,  and  is  called  by  the  farmer  smut- 
ball.  In  this  case,  tho  cotyledons  only  are  con- 
verted into  a  black  mass,  while  the  enveloping 
membranes  remain  sound.  The  ear  is  not  much 
altered  in  its  external  appearance,  and  the  dis- 
eased  grain  contained  in  it  will  even  boar  tho 
operation  of  thrashing;  and  thus  the  fungi  mingle 
with  the  bulk,  and  of  course  tend  to  propagate 
the  same  disease,  if  the  grain  be  used  for  seed. 

Mildew  consists  in  a  thin  whitish  coating  with 
which  the  leaves  of  vegetables  are  sometimes 
covered,  causing  their  decay  and  death,  and  of 
consequence  an  interruption  of  the  functions  of 
the  plant.  It  is  frequently  found  on  the  leaves 
of  tussilago  farfara,  humultu  lupulus,  cotylwt 
awllana,  and  the  white  and  yellow  dead  nettle. 
It  is  also  found  to  attack  wheat  fields,  in  the  I 


form  of  a  glutinous  exudation.  According  to 
Willdenow,  it  is  occasioned  either  by  tho  growth 
of  an  exceedingly  minute  fungus,  the  «uw 
eresyphe  of  Linnttus,  or  by  a  sort  of  whitish 
slime,  which  a  species  of  aphis,  or  plant  louse, 
deposits  upon  the  leaves.  Soot  is  said  to  pre- 
vent its  occurrence. 

Honey  dew  is  a  sweet  and  clammy  substance 
which  coagulates  on  the  surface  of  the  kavn 
during  hot  weather,  particularly  on  the  leaves 
of  tho  oak  tree  and  beech;  and  is  regarded  l>y 
some  as  the  excrement  of  the  plant  louse,  while 
others  look  on  it  as  an  exudation  of  the  jui«> 
of  tho  plant.  The  leaves  of  the  beech  tree  on 
the  occurrence  of  an  unfavourable  wind,  beconx 
covered  with  a  glutinous  coating,  similar  in 
flavour  to  tho  fluid  obtained  from  the  trunk,  and 
in  every  respect  resembling  the  honey  dew  o! 
other  plants.  Saccharine  exudations  are  fre- 
quently found  on  the  leaves  of  many  plants 
though  not  always  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  honey  dew,  which  term  should  be  applied 
only  when  the  exudation  is  in  such  excess  as  t ' 
cause  disease.  For  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  &U 
saccharine  exudations  whatever,  these  must  lv 
included  under  the  term  honey  dew:  the  sn- 
charine  exudation  observed  on  the  orange  tm. 
by  De  la  Hire,  together  with  that  on  the  liu: 
tree,  which  is  more  glutinous;  and  of  the  popkir, 
which  is  more  resinous,  as  also  that  of  the  rwfi<* 
cretictu,  from  which  the  gum  resin  labdanuni  i< 
collected  by  means  of  beating  the  slirub 
leathern  thongs,  and  of  the  manna  which  exud<< 
from  tho  ash  treo  of  Italy,  and  the  larch  ^ 
France.  It  is  also  possible  that  tho  exudation 
of  excrement  constituting  honey  dew,  mav  >k- 
casionally  occur  without  producing  disease;  f  >r 
if  it  should  happen  to  be  washed  off  soon  afor 
by  rains  or  heavy  dews,  then  the  leaves  will  m«- 
suffer. 

Dropsy.   When  the  atmosphere  is  surchar^l 
with  moisture,  or  too  much  water  is  applied  i 
the  roots  of  plants,  an  excess  of  their  juices  oc- 
curs, which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  drvj  ^ 
of  animals.    That  is,  their  absorbing  action- 
become  too  great  for  their  exhaling.  Willdcnv* 
describes  it  as  occasioning  a  preternatural  swell- 
ing of  particular  parts,  and  inducing  putrrf* 
tion.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  bulbous  and  tuber'1 
rooted  plants,  which  are  often  found  nw'- 
swelled  after  rain.    It  affects  fruits  also,  wh-  I 
it  renders  watery  and  insipid.    It  prevent* 
ripening  of  seeds,  and  occasions  an  immodenn 
production  of  roots  from  the  stem.   Succuh  > 
plants  in  particular  aro  apt  to  suffer  from  t" 
profuse  waterings ;  and  tho  disease  thus  oc<v. 
sioned  is  generally  incurable.   The  leaves  dr- 
even  though  plump  and  green;  and  the  fruit  ro' 
before  reaching  maturity.    In  this  case,  the  re- 
sorption seems  to  be  too  great,  in  proportion  <  > 
I  the  transpiration;  while  a  Boil  too  richly  manured. 
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produces  similar  effects.  Du  Hamel  planted 
fomc  elms  in  a  soil  that  was  particularly  well 
nan  ami,  and  accordingly  they  pushed  with 
rratf  rigour  for  some  time ;  but  at  the  end  of 
tire  or  six  years  they  all  died  suddenly.  The 
hark  was  found  to  be  detached  from  the  wood, 
sad  the  cavity  filled  up  with  a  reddish  coloured 
water. 

Some  trees,  but  particularly  the  oak  and  birch, 
are  liable  to  a  great  loss  of  sap,  either  bursting 
wt  spontaneously,  owing  to  a  superabundance 
of  juices,  or  issuing  from  accidental  wounds. 
Sometimes  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  ■ 
plant ;  while  in  other  cases  it  has  no  such  effect. 
The  theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  as  proposed 
by  Dutrochet,  and  already  detailed  in  these 
p*es,  may  perhaps  account  for  diseases  of  this 
nature,  by  supposing  an  excess  of  the  action  of 
fikkwinoae  over  that  of  exosmose. 

There  is  a  spontaneous  extravasation  of  the 
sap  of  the  vine,  known  by  the  name  of  the  tears 
«f  the  vine,  which  is  not  injurious,  as  it  often 
happens  that  the  root  imbibes  sap  which  the 
Uares  are  not  yet  prepared  to  throw  off,  because 
not  yet  sufficiently  expanded,  owing  to  an  in- 
clement season;  the  sap  which  is  first  carried  up 
t«w  propelled  by  that  which  follows,  ultimately 
£»rre*  its  way  through  all  obstructions,  and  ex- 
wde*  from  the  bad.    But  this  is  observed  only 
In  wld  climates  ;  for  in  hot  climates,  where  the 
development  of  the  leaves  is  not  obstructed  by 
ecM,  ther  are  ready  to  elaborate  the  sap  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  them.    There  is  also  a  spontaneous 
extravasation  of  proper  juice  in  some  trees, 
»bich  does  not  seem  in  general  to  be  injurious 
to  thr  indi  vidual.   Thus,  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  cherry,  plum,  peach,  and  almond  trees,  is 
seldom  detrimental  to  their  health,  except  when 
it  insinuates  itself  into  the  other  vessels  of  the 
plant,  and  occasions  obstructions.    But  when 
the  sap  ascends  more  copiously  than  it  can  be 
tamed  off,  it  sometimes  occasions  a  fissure  of 
the  solid  parts,  inducing  disease  or  deformity,  by 
f-ncMoraging  the  extravasation  and  corruption  of 
the  ascending  or  descending  juices.  Sometimes 
fi*ure  is  occasioned  by  means  of  frost,  form- 
in?  what  is  called  a  double  alburnum ;  that  is, 
Sr<t,  a  layer  that  has  been  injured  by  the  frost, 
ir-A  then  a  layer  that  passes  into  wood.  Some- 
time a  layer  is  partially  affected, and  that  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a  sudden  and  partial  thaw  on  the 
"  nth  side  of  the  trunk,  which  may  be  followed 
by  a  sudden  frost.    In  this  ease  the  albur- 
tum  i«  «plit  into  clefts  or  chinks,  by  the  expansive 
F-i*re  of  the  freezing  sap.    But  a  cleft  thus  oc- 
•voned  often  degenerates  into  a  chilblain,  that 
•kvharges  a  blackish  and  acrid  fluid,  to  the  great 
'Wriment  of  the  plant,  particularly  if  the  sore 
i>  *>  sitnated  that  rain  and.  snow  will  lodge  in  it, 
a.%1  become  putrid.    The  same  injury  may  be 
ttttuioncd  by  the  bite  or  puncture  of  insects,  I 
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while  the  shoot  is  yet  tender,  and  as  no  vegetable 
ulcer  heals  up  of  its  own  accord,  the  sooner  a 
remedy  is  applied  to  it  the  better,  as  it  will,  if 
left  to  itself,  ultimately  corrode  and  destroy  the 
whole  plant,  bark,  wood,  and  pith.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  excision  of  the  part  affected,  and 
the  application  of  a  coat  of  grafting  wax. 

Gangrene.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
disease.  The  one  arising  from  an  excessive  de- 
gree of  temperature;  the  other  from  the  extreme 
of  cold.  A  very  low  temperature  shrivels  and 
destroys  the  vitality  of  green  leaves  and  shoots, 
converting  them  from  the  natural  green  to  a 
black  or  brown.  The  inner  bark  also  becomes 
affected  from  the  same  cause,  and  thus  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  plant  follows.  The  effects 
of  excessive  heat  are  nearly  similar,  as  may  be 
witnessed  in  tropical  climates,  and  in  our  very 
hot  summers ;  and  even  under  ordinary  heat, 
when  the  roots  of  trees  or  vegetables  are  unduly 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

Sometimes  gangrene  is  caused  by  the  too  rapid 
growth  of  a  particular  branch,  depriving  the 
one  that  is  next  it  of  its  due  nourishment,  and 
hence  inducing  its  decay.  Sometimes  it  is  oc- 
casioned by  parasitical  plants,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bulbs  of  saffron,  to  which  a  species  of  lyco- 
perdon  often  attaches  itself,  and  totally  corrupts. 
The  hn  run  at  tan  winds  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
kill  many  plants,  by  inducing  a  kind  of  gangrene 
that  withers  and  blackens  the  leaves,  and  finally 
destroys  the  whole  plant. 

Plants  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  gangrene, 
by  which  a  part  becomes  first  soft  and  moist, 
and  then  dissolves  into  foul  ichor.  This  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 
Sometimes  it  attacks  tho  roots  also,  but  rarely 
the  stem.  It  seems  to  be  owing,  in  many  cases, 
to  too  wet  or  too  rich  a  soil ;  but  it  may  origin- 
ate in  contusion,  and  may  be  caught  by  infection. 

Menonville,  in  his  work  on  the  culture  of  the 
nopal,  as  the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect,  gives 
several  interesting  notices  of  this  disease.  This 
writer  travelled  many  years  ago  through  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  chiefly 
noted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  insect, 
on  purpose  to  transport  it  clandestinely  to  some 
of  the  French  islands.  Such  were  the  supine- 
ness  and  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he 
succeeded  in  conveying  not  only  the  living  in- 
sects, but  the  bulky  plant  necessary  for  their 
sustenance,  notwithstanding  severe  edicts  to  the 
contrary.  He  had  attended  previously  to  the 
management  of  the  nopal,  and  made  his  remarks 
on  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.  Of  these, 
the  gangrene  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  true 
nopal  of  Mexico,  beginning  by  a  bhick  spot, 
which  spreads  till  the  whole  leaf  or  branch  rots 
off,  or  the  shrub  dies.  But  the  same  kind  of 
plant  is  often  affected  with  a  much  more  serious 
disease,  called  by  Thiery  **ln  dissolution."  This 
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seems  to  be  a  sudden  decay  of  the  vital  principle, 
like  that  prod  need  in  animals  by  lightning.  In 
an  hour's  time,  from  some  unknowncauaea  joint, 
a  whole  branch,  or  sometimes  an  entire  plant  of 
the  nopal,  changes  from  apparent  health  to  a 
state  of  putrefaction  or  dissolution.  One  minute 
its  surface  is  verdant  and  shining,  the  next  it 
turns  yellow,  and  all  its  brilliancy  is  gone.  On 
cutting  into  its  substance,  the  inside  is  found  to 
have  lost  all  cohesion,  being  quite  rotten.  The 
only  remedy  in  this  case,  is  speedy  amputation 
below  the  diseased  part.  Sometimes  the  force 
of  the  vital  energy  makes  a  stand  as  it  were, 
against  the  encroaching  disease,  and  throws  off 
the  infected  joint  or  branch,  just  as  we  find  the 
vital  powers  in  animals  overcoming  the  effects 
of  mortification. 

EtioUtiion.  Hunt*  are  sometimes  affected  by 
a  disease  which  entirely  destroys  their  verdure, 
and  renders  them  pale  and  sickly.  This  is  called 
etiolation;  and  may  arise  merely  from  want  of 
the  agency  of  light,  by  which  the  extrication  of 
oxygen  is  effected,  and  the  leaf  rendered  green. 
And  hence  it  is  that  plants  placed  in  dark  rooms, 
or  between  great  masses  of  stone,  or  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  or  under  the  shade  of  other  trees,  look 
al  ways  peculiarly  pale.  But  if  they  are  removed 
from  such  situations,  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light,  they  will  again  recover  their  green 
colour.  Etiolation  may  also  occur  from  the 
depredation  of  insects  nestling  in  the  radicle, 
and  consuming  the  food  of  the  plant;  and  thus 
debilitating  the  vessels  of  the  leaf,  so  as  to  render 
them  unsusceptible  to  the  action  of  light.  This 
is  said  to  be  often  the  case  with  the  radicles  of 
seoale  cereal*;  and  the  same  circumstances  may 
ulso  arise  from  poverty  of  soil. 

Suffocation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  ex- 
traneous substances  may  so  obstruct  the  pores 
of  the  epidermis,  as  to  prevent  the  free  exhala- 
tion of  the  juices,  and  thus  produce  the  disease 
coiled  suffocation.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by 
the  accumulated  growth  of  the  lichens  on  the 
bark  extending  over  the  whole  plant,  as  is  seen 
frequently  in  fruit  treea.  If  the  young  and  suc- 
culent branches  are  thus  coated,  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  bark  are  interrupted  and  decay,  and 
death  of  the  tree  ultimately  takes  places.  Fruit 
trees,  on  this  account,  should  be  carefully  cleared 
of  these  uarasites. 

A  similar  effect  is  also  produced  by  insects 
which  feed  on  the  sap  or  shoot.  Thus  the  aphis 
or  plant  louse,  accumulates  in  such  myriads  on 
tender  shoots,  as  to  exclude  the  air  altogether, 
and  consume  the  juices.  The  coccu*  hesperidum, 
and  acarus  tdluritu,  are  parasitical  insects,  which 
infest  hot-house  plants,  the  iatter  by  spinning 
a  fine  and  delicate  web  over  the  leaf,  and  thus 
preventing  the  access  of  atmospheric  air.  Some- 
times the  disease  is  occasioned  by  an  exudation 
of  juices,  which  thicken  on  the  surface  of  the 


stalk,  so  as  to  form  a  crust  investing  it  as  a 
sheath,  and  preventing  its  further  expansion. 
Dr  Keith  writes  that,  on  the  7th  July,  1810,  he 
observed  some  stalks  of  a  grass  partly  enveloped 
with  a  crust,  not  unlike  a  piece  of  dried  oranaro 
pill,  particularly  when  viewed  through  the  mi- 
croscope. The  part  thus  enveloped  proved  to 
bo  that  in  which  the  spike  was  yet  contained 
within  its  sheathing  leaves.  The  crust  which 
thus  totally  locked  up  and  suffocated  the  spike, 
extended  from  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
in  length,  surmounted  by  the  terminating  leaf, 
whose  base  it  also  invested,  thus  giving  to  the 
grass  the  appearance  of  a  typha  in  miniatuir. 
On  examining  this  crust  more  minutely,  it 
seemed  to  consist  of  thousands  of  yellowish 
globules,  imbedded  in  a  sort  of  ground  resem- 
bling mortar.  But  in  some  species  the  crust 
much  paler,  and  not  unlike  the  boletus  medulla- 
pants  in  a  recent  state.  It  not  only  invested  the 
outer  leaf,  but  also  the  inner,  though  sheathed 
by  the  outer;  and  the  spike,  though  sheathed  by 
the  inner  leaf.  The  ear  was  so  totally  consumed, 
or  so  imperfectly  formed,  that  the  species  ol 
grass  could  not  be  ascertained  till  afterword 
that  a  sound  ear  found  showed  it  to  be  iofou 
lanattu.  If  this  crust  b  not  originally  causal 
by  the  puncture  of  insects,  it  is  at  least  selected 
as  a  fit  nidus  for  depositing  their  eggs.  For  in 
looking  at  some  specimens  about  a  week  after, 
several  were  found  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
crust  was  disfigured,  with  a  sort  of  protuberant 
blister,  which,  when  opened  up,  contained  a 
maggot.  And  even  in  unsheathing,  an  ear  which 
was  thus  locked  up,  and  apparently  inaccessibk- 
to  insects,  a  small  black  fly  occupied  the  interior. 
Sometimes  the  disease  is  occasioned  from  want 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  nourishment,  as  derived 
from  the  soil  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  is  the  best  supplied,  while  the  upper  pan 
is  starved.  Hence  the  top  shoots  decrease  in 
size  every  succeeding  year,  because  a  sufficient 
supply  of  sap  cannot  be  obtained  to  give  them 
their  proper  development.  This  resembles  what 
takes  place  in  animal  life,  when  the  action  of 
the  heat  becomes  too  feeble  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  whole  of  the  system,  for  then  the 
extremities  are  the  first  to  suffer.  It  may  Fr* 
haps  also  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  bad 
and  unfavourable  seasons,  when  the  ear  of  barley 
is  not  wholly  perfected;  yet  a  few  of  the  lower 
grains  are  always  completely  developed,  which 
not  only  shows  the  superintending  care  of  Pro*'1" 
dence  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  but 
points  out  also  the  efficient  cause. 

Contortion.  The  leaves  of  plants  are  offen 
injured  from  the  puncture  of  insects,  so  as  t° 
induce  a  sort  of  disease  that  discovers  itself  »n 
the  folding  up  or  contortion  of  the  margins,  or 
wrinkled  appearance  of  the  surface.  The  lea"" 
of  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine,  arc  extrtt»c,.v 
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EaMr  to  be  thus  affected  in  the  months  of  June 
sad  July.     The  leaf  that  has  been  punctured 
moo  begins  to  assume  a  rough  and  wrinkled 
fifore,  and  a  reddiah  and  scrofulous  appearance, 
particularly  on  the  upper  surface.    The  margins 
n>U  inwards  on  the  under  side,  and  enclose  the 
crr»  which  are  scattered  irregularly  on  the  sur- 
face, giving  it  a  blackish  and  granular  appear- 
ance, but  without  materially  injuring  its  health. 
Ia  the  Tine,  the  substance  deposited  on  the  leaf 
imparting  to  the  under  surface  a 
but  not  occasioning  the  red 
■ad  wrorulous  aspect  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf  of  the  nectarine.    In  the  poplar,  the 
rsrs  when  first  deposited,  resemble  a  number  of 
snail  and  hoary  vesicles,  containing  a  sort  of 
riW  and  colourless  fluid;  the  leaf  then  becomes 
ndkcted  and  folded  up,  enclosing  the  eggs,  and 
r&bibits  a  few  reddish  protuberances  on  the  upper 
surface.    The  embryo  is  nourished  by  the  con- 
tained fluid,  and  the  hoariness  is  converted  into 
•  feae  cottony  down,  which  for  some  time  envel- 
opes the  young  fly.   The  leaf  of  the  lime  tree 
io  particular  is  liable  to  attacks  from  insects 
wben  fully  expanded,  and  hence  the  gnawed  ap- 
pearance it  so  often  exhibits.    The  injury  seems 
to  I*  occasioned  by  some  species  of  pticeron,  do- 
|*«irar  its  eggs  in  the  paryncheraa,  generally 
ab>tui  the  angles  tliat  branch  off  from  the  mid- 
rib. A  wit  of  down  is  produced,  at  first  green, 
aad  afterwards  hoary;  sometimes  in  patches, 
sad  Mmetimes  pervading  the  whole  leaf,  as  in 
the  out  of  the  vine.    Under  this  covering  the 
«6z>  ueh.itih<  i.and  then  the  younginsect  gnaws 
and  injures  the  leaf,  leaving  a  hole  or  scar  of  a 
hurot  or  singed  appearance.     Sometimes  the 
epper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered  with  clusters 
of  wart-Hke  substances.    These  seem  to  have 
tatir  origin  from  a  puncture  made  on  the  under 
aor£*ce,  on  which  a  number  of  openings  arc 
4i«oTerablc  penetrating  into  the  warts,  which 
art  rotten  and  villous  within. 

The  punctures  causing  the  gall-nuts  are  oc- 
caKMioed  by  insects  chiefly  of  the  genus  Cynips. 
Tbe»e  punctures  are  made  in  some  vigorous  part 
:(  the  plant,  as  the  leaves,  leaf  stalks,  young 
rteia  or  branches;  or  more  rarely  in  the  calyx 
or  carmen.  The  parent  insect  deposits  its  egg 
tArre,  which  is  soon  hatched,  and  In  consequence 
t>(  the  perpetual  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
voun?  maggot  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
the  port  where  it  is  lodged  acquires  a  morbid 
degree  of  luxuriance,  frequently  swelling  to  an 
immoderate  size,  and  assuming  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  whimsical  shapes.  This  often 
happens  to  the  shrubby  species  of  hawkweed 
and  umftllatum,  whose  stems  in  consequence 
i«tU  into  oval  knots.  Several  different  kinds 
«f  gail»  ore  borne  by  the  oak,  as  those  light 
qwngy  bodies  as  big  as  walnuts,  commonly 
apples:  a  red  berry-like 


on  its  leaves,  and  the  very  astringent  galls  brought 
from  the  Levant  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  and 
making  ink,  which  last  are  produced  by  a  spe- 
cies of  oak  different  from  the  British.  The 
common  dog  rose  frequently  bears  large  moss- 
like balls,  in  whose  internal  parts  numerous 
maggots  are  always  to  be  found,  till  they  become 
the  winged  cynips  rosaty  and  eat  their  way  out. 
Many  willows  bear  round  excrescences  as  Urge 
as  peas,  on  their  leaves.  The  mastic  tree  is  often 
laden  in  the  south  of  Europe  with  large  red 
hollow  finger-like  bodies,  swarming  internally 
with  small  insects.  The  young  shoots  of  salvia 
/Hrtnifera, and  other  species,  in  consequence  of  the 
attacks  probably  of  some  cynips,  swell  into 
large  juicy  balls  very  like  apples,  and  even 
crowned  with  rudiments  of  leaves  resembling 
the  calyx  of  that  fruit.  These  are  esteemed  in 
the  Levant  for  their  aromatic  and  acid  flavour, 
especially  when  prepared  with  sugar.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  all  these  excrescences  are  more 
acid  than  the  plant  which  bears  them,  and  also 
generally  inclined  to  turn  red;  the  acid  is  partly 
the  acetous. 

Consumption,  This  consists  in  a  gradual  de- 
crease of  the  energy  of  the  vegetable  functions, 
till  at  last  decay  and  death  occurs,  and  may  arise 
from  a  barren  or  unfavourable  soil,  from  climate, 
careless  planting,  or  too  frequent  blossoming 
exhausting  the  strength  of  the  plant.  Excess 
in  drought,  or  dust  lodging  on  the  leaves,  or  the 
fumes  of  deleterious  matters  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  manufactories,  occasions  the  same 
decay,  and  not  unfrequently  the  attacks  of  nu- 
merous minuto  insects. 

There  is  a  malady  which  frequently  attacks 
the  pine  tree,  called  teredo  pinoruin,  which  seizes 
on  the  alburnum  and  inner  bark  chiefly,  and 
seems  to  proceed  from  long-continued  drought, 
or  from  frost  suddenly  succeeding  mild  or  warm 
weather,  or  heavy  winds.  The  leaves  assume  a 
tinge  of  yellow  bordering  on  red,  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  drops  of  resin  exude  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boughs,  of  a  putrid  odour,  the  burk 
peels  off,  and  the  ulburuum  presents  a  livid  ap- 
pearance. The  tree  swarms  with  insects,  and 
the  disease  is  incurable,  inducing  inevitably  the 
total  decay  and  death  of  the  individual. 

Natural  decay.  We  have  thus  enumerated  the 
principal  diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable,  whe- 
ther from  external  injuries,  or  internal  derange- 
ment of  structure  in  functions.  Yet  though  a 
plant  should  escape  all  these,  still  a  period  will 
arrive  when  its  several  organs  will  begin  to  ex- 
perience the  approaches  of  a  natural  decay,  the 
vital  energies  will  at  last  cease  to  act,  and  the 
plant  will  moulder  into  its  component  elements. 
We  thus  find  that  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as 
the  animal  kingdom,  there  is  a  limit  or  term  set 
beyond  which  the  individual  cannot  pass,  al- 
though the  period  of  existence  varies  as  much 
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among'  the  various  classes  and  species  of  vegeta- 
bles as  among  animals.  Thns  some  plants  are 
annuals,  and  last  for  one  season  only,  springing  up 
suddenly  from  seed,  coming  rapidly  to  maturity, 
reproducing  other  seeds,  and  scattering  them 
abroad  into  the  soil,  and  after  this  immediately 
perishing.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  various 
kinds  of  corn,  as  oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  Some 
plants  continue  to  live  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  are  therefore  called  biennials,  springing  up 
the  first  year  from  seed,  and  producing  root  and 
leaves,  but  no  fruit ;  and  in  the  second  year  pro- 
ducing both  flower  and  fruit,  as  the  carrot,  pars- 
nip, carroway.  Other  plants  are  perennial,  last- 
ing for  many  years,  of  which  some  are  called 
under  shrubs,  and  die  down  to  the  root  every 
year ;  others  are  called  shrubs,  and  are  perma- 
nent both  by  the  root  and  stem,  but  do  not  at- 
tain to  a  great  height  or  great  age ;  others  are 
called  trees,  and  are  not  only  |>ermancnt  by  both 
root  and  stem,  but  attain  to  a  great  size,  and  live 
to  a  great  age.  The  oak,  in  particular,  is  re- 
markable for  its  size  and  longevity,  taking  at 
least  one  hundred  years  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
and  continuing  vigorous  for  one  or  two  hundred 
years  more  before  falling  to  decay.  But  even 
of  plants  tliat  are  woody  and  perennial,  there  are 
parts  which  perish  annually,  or  which  are,  at 
least,  annually  separated  from  the  individual, 
such  as  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  leaving  no- 
thing behind  but  the  bare  caudex,  which  sub- 
mits in  its  turn  to  the  ravages  of  time.  Hence 
we  shall  consider  first  the  decay  of  the  temporary 
organs,  and  next  the  permanent  organs,  and  con- 
sequent death  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  decay  of  the  temporary  organs,  which 
takes  place  annually,  is  a  circumstance  familiar 
to  every  one,  and  comprehends  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  the  fall  of  the  flower,  and  of  the  fruit.  The 
fall  of  the  leaf  commences  in  most  plants  in  this 
climate  with  the  first  chill  of  autumn,  and  is  ac- 
celerated by  the  frosts  of  the  coming  winter,  tliat 
Btrip  the  forests  of  their  foliage,  and  the  face  of 
nature  of  its  green  verdure.  Yet  there  are  some 
trees  that  retain  their  foliage  throughout  the 
whole  winter,  though  changed  to  a  dull  and 
dusky  brown,  as  the  beech  tree  and  others,  that 
retain  them  in  full  verdure  till  the  ensuing 
spring,  when  they  ultimately  fall.  These  latter, 
are  known  as  evergreens.  It  was  at  one  time, 
indeed,  a  common  error,  and  perhaps  it  continues 
to  be  so  to  some  extent  still,  that  evergreens 
never  part  with  their  leaves.  This  error  may  be 
traced  back  even  to  the  period  of  the  fabulous 
history  of  the  Greeks,  with  whose  mythology  it 
was  closely  interwoven,  at  least  in  one  particular 
example,  as  related  by  Thtophrastus,  who  says 
that  in  the  country  of  Cortynia  in  Crete,  it  was  re- 
ported there  was  a  plane  tree  growing  by  a  foun- 
tain which  never  shed  its  leaves,  being  the  tree 
under  the  shade  of  which  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 


had  his  interview  with  Europa.  But  Theophnw- 
tus  was  himself  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaves  of  evergreens,  as  every  accurate  <>!>- 
server  of  nature  must  be,  though  they  do  not  ac- 
tually fall  till  the  young  leaves  have  begun  t . 
appear,  so  that  trees  of  this  sort  are  never  left 
wholly  without  leaves,  which  it  was  hence  sup- 
posed they  never  shed.  In  warm  climates  it  i> 
said  that  many  plants  retain  their  leaves  fi>r 
several  years;  but  in  temperate  and  polar  cli- 
mates there  are  no  such  plants  to  be  found. 

Such  is  tho  fact  of  the  annual  fall  of  the  leaves. 
But  the  cause  of  their  fall  has  been  an  inquiry 
which  has  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  botanic 
to  explain.  Du  Hamel  minutely  considered  thi- 
subject  without  arriving  at  any  very  definite 
conclusion.  lie  observed  that  leaves  which  fall 
the  soonest  transpire  the  most,  and  are  conse- 
quently the  soonest  exhausted,  and  rendered  un- 
fit to  discharge  their  functions,  so  that  the  perk-: 
of  the  fall  of  the  leaves  of  different  species  is  pro- 
bably in  proportion  to  their  capacity  for  tran- 
spiration. Their  fall  is  accelerated  by  frost  or  ex 
cessive  heat,  followed  by  rain.  It  is  also  acceler- 
ated, if  not  actually  induced,  by  the  structure  v' 
the  pedicle,  which  is  very  different  from  that  <  i 
the  branch,  having  no  prolongation  of  pith,  awi 
nothing  analogous  in  its  mode  of  insertion,  U"" 
in  its  external  figure,  which  is  divisible  into  nu 
upper  and  under  surface,  resembling  the  fcruro 
of  the  leaf.  He  compares  the  union  of  the  l»af 
and  stem  to  that  of  the  joints  of  the  lime  twL*. 
which,  at  a  certain  period  of  its  growth, 
stronger  than  ita  internodia,  but  wliich  really 
give  way  after  a  frost.  The  comparison,  however, 
throws  but  little  light  on  the  subject,  as  the  il- 
lustration is  itself  to  the  full  as  dark  as  the  thin- 
to  be  illustrated ;  but  he  offers  an  additional  con 
jecturc,  which  is  considerably  more  luminous 
When  the  sop  begins  to  flow  less  plentifully,  ii" 
leaves,  to  whose  vigour  a  great  supply  is  netv- 
sary,  soon  become  dry,  and  consequently  les>  fit 
to  convey  it.  But  it  is  known  that  the  branch* 
grow  in  thickness  after  they  have  ceased  to  grow 
in  length,  which  must  necessarily  occasion,  i" 
some  degree,  a  disruption  of  the  fibres  of  the  (>:■<<■ 
stalk  and  stem,  a  branch  at  the  point  of  articula- 
tion, and  hence  the  leaf  loses  its  hold  and  fidl>- 
This  is  certainly  a  very  plausible  conjecture 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thisexplH^ 
tion  will  apply  to  tho  case  of  evergreens  or  <  t 
plants  in  warm  climates,  that  retain  their  leav- 
for  several  years.  It  is  not,  therefore,  altoccth' 
satisfactory,  and  hence,  accordingly,  other  exp 
nations  have  been  offered.  Tliat* of  \Vfll<fcn°w 
is  as  follows :  As  the  sap  is  conveyed  to  the  lea*'1'* 
in  greater  abundance  during  the  summer,  the 
vessels  of  the  petiola  become  gradually 
woody,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  leaf.  iri( 
sap  consequently  stagnates,  and  at  last  the 
of  union  between  the  leaf  and  stem  is  drW  u|* 
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The  wound  that  the  stein  thus  re- 
ceives cicatrizes  before  the  petiola  separates,  and 
iht  petiola  m  pannes  at  last  in  consequence  of  the 
interrupted  connection  between  the  leaf  and  stem 
*hich  the  crack  has  occasioned.    This,  it  must 
le  confessed,  does  not  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
v{  the  hypothesis  of  Du  Hamel ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  bond  of  union 
teween  the  leaf  and  stem  cracks  in  the  manner 
htre  supposed  ;  and  even  upon  the  supposition 
«  f  it»  being  the  fact,  it  is,  in  the  second  place, 
txtmnely  improbable  that  the  petiola  should, 
after  the  cracking  of  this  bond  of  union,  still  con- 
tinue attached  to  the  stem  till  the  wound  thus 
reasoned  has  cicatrized,  because,  when  the  ori- 
ric&l  l>ond  of  union  cracks,  there  remains  no 
<<her  attachment  by  which  the  petiola  is  to  re- 
uin  its  hold.   Willdenow  quotes  anotlter  expla- 
tution  by  Vorlick :  The  leaf,  which  possesses  a 
peculiar  Vitality  within  itself,  though  dependent 
upon  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  and  generally  of 
shorter  duration,  dies  when  it  reaches  maturity ; 
aad  the  plant  being  able  to  exist,  for  a  time, 
*ilbvut  leaves,  throws  off  the  dead  leaf,  as  the 
inmu]  throws  off*  the  dead  part  from  the  sound 
Hrt.   But  the  peculiar  vitality  which  the  leaf 
u  hm  fopposed  to  possess  seems  to  me,  says  Dr 
Rii'iuto  be  altogether  a  groundless  assumption, 
s*i  an  unphilosophical  multiplication  of  causes 
without  inv  apparent  necessity.    Is  it  not  rather 
the  iaimdual  vitality  of  the  plant  extended  to  a 
l*ntLd  l*  organ,  and  again  withdrawn  when  that 
a*pu>  Las  discharged  its  destined  functions,  or 
iecwme,  by  disease  or  decoy,  unfit  for  the  pur- 
part of  vegetation  ?   This  is  perhaps  a  better 
funded  supposition  than  the  former,  though  the 
rtfevnee  to  tlie  phenomenon  of  the  throwing  off 
i  f  the  dead  part  from  the  sound  in  the  animal  sub- 
vert, is  efficiently  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 


inc.  at  least  under  some  of  its  aspects,  to  warrant 
it»  introduction ;  for  which,  or  for  similar  reasons, 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  gives  his  sanction  to  the  opinion 
cf  Vorlick,  which  he  had  himself  indeed  been  pre- 
rioosly  led  to  adopt,  though  he  was  anticipated  in 
tin  publication.  The  notion  was  first  suggested  to 
him  by  some  remarks  of  Mr  Fairburn  of  Chcl- 
*a,  who  had  observed  that,  in  the  transplanting 
<f  trees,  if  the  injury  extends  suddenly  beyond 
the  l*«f,  then  the  leaf  remains  firmly  attached  to 
the  twig,  even  though  dead ;  but  when  the  leaves 
ii'jtx  are  affected,  and  the  vital  energy  acting 
with  full  force  in  the  branch,  the  leaves  are 
thrown  off,  or  fall  on  the  slightest  touch ;  hence 
J.  E.  Smith  concludes  that  leaves  are  thrown 
off  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  sloughing 
of  discarded  parts  in  the  animal  economy.  It 
<!«s  not,  however,  seem  quite  evident  to  me, 
continues  Dr  Keith,  that  the  idea  of  sloughing  is 
comprehended  in  the  opinion  of  Vorlick.  Slough- 
itg  in  the  animal  economy  is  the  exertion  of  that 


power  by  which  the  vital  energy  is  capable  of 
throwing  off  a  part  that  has  accidentally  become 
diseased,  and  unfit  for  discharging  the  functions 
to  which  it  was  originally  destined,  but  not  tliat 
power  by  which  it  is  capable  of  throwing  off  a 
distinct  organ,  intended  by  nature  to  be  finally 
separated  from  the  individual.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  the  disfoliation  of  the  plant,  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  no  disease,  but  merely  a  gradual  and 
natural  decay,  which  reduces  the  leaf  to  a  stato 
indeed  no  longer  fit  for  the  purposes  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  to  which  it  was  intended  by  nature  to 
be  reduced,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  se- 
paration from  the  plant;  and  hence  it  always 
separates  in  a  determinate  manner,  and  at  a  de- 
terminate point,  namely,  at  the  base  of  the  foot 
stalk,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  sort  of  natural 
i  joint,  to  wliieh  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the 
case  of  sloughing.  If  this  were  not  the  fact,  it 
might  be  expected  that  a  part  of  a  leaf,  or  even 
the  whole  of  it,  should  occasionally  become  per- 
manent as  well  as  the  branches,  though  no  such 
thing  lias  ever  yet  happened.  In  the  sloughing 
of  the  diseased  part  there  is  yet  another  circum- 
stance coinciding  with  the  analogy  tliat  is  here 
instituted.  The  part  supplying  the  place  of  the 
slough,  on  throwing  it  oft*,  is  formed,  or  exists 
already  formed,  immediately  beneath  it,  and  is 
precisely  of  the  same  character  with  what  the 
slough  originally  was,  which  slough  it  pushes 
off  as  it  comes  itself  to  maturity,  or  acquires 
strength  sufficient  for  the  effort.  But  the  leaves 
fall  off,  when  they  have  reached  maturity,  of 
their  own  accord,  without  being  at  all  pushed 
off  by  the  new  ones,  which  are  yet  merely  in 
embryo,  and  do  not  even  occupy  the  place  of  the 
old  leaves,  but  are  only  formed  contiguous  to 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  plane  tree,  the 
new  leaf  of  which  is  formed  precisely  under  tho 
base  of  the  foot  stalk  of  the  old  leaf ;  and  yet  wo 
would  not  call  the  full  of  that  leaf  sloughing,  be- 
cause the  new  leaf  does  not  after  all  push  off  the 
old  one,  and  because  there  is  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  tbe  same  natural  articulation  uniting  tho 
leaf  to  the  branch  or  stem,  and  rendering  it  n 
distinct  organ,  that  is  ultimately  and  spontane- 
ously to  detach  itself  from  the  plant.  Not  that 
there  exists  no  example  whatever  of  vegetable 
slotighing,which  the  same  tree  will  also  furnish, 
in  the  annual,  or  rather  continual,  exfoliation  of 
its  bark ;  but  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf  does  not 
seem  to  afford  that  example.  I  can  see  an  ob- 
jection, adds  Dr  Keith,  that  may  be  urged  against 
the  above  argument,  from  the  fact  of  the  slough- 
ing of  the  actual  skin  of  the  snake  and  other 
species  of  serpents,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  organ.  But  although  the  skin  of  the 
snake,  or  of  any  other  animal,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  organ,  yet  it  must  be  in  a  light  very 
different  from  that  of  an  organ  attached  to  the 
body  of  a  plant  or  animal  by  a  natural  joint  or 
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articulation,  that  comes  asunder  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, for  the  skin  of  the  animal  in  question  is 
forced  off,  in  the  manner  of  a  slough,  merely  by 
means  of  the  formation  of  a  new  skin  beneath  it, 
which  has  already  taken  tho  place  of  the  old  skin 
in  the  living  system,  and  to  which  it  has  just 
been  shown  that  there  exists  nothing  whatever 
analogous  in  the  foil  of  the  leaf ;  so  that,  after 
all,  the  best  reason  we  can  give  is,  perhaps,  that 
the  leaves  fall  in  consequence  of  their  being  worn 
out,  and  no  longer  necessary  to  the  immediate 
process  of  vegetation,  which  is  evidently  divisible 
into  annual  stages,  commencing  with  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  and  terminating  with  the  re- 
turn of  winter,  which  is  to  the  vital  principle  ap- 
parently a  period  of  rest.  If  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  leaf  is  made  ultimately  to  de- 
tach itself  from  the  plant,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  consists  wholly  in  the  change  that  is  ef- 
fected in  the  articulation  uniting  the  foot  stalk 
to  the  brunch,  as  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of 
Mr  Fairburn ;  for  in  the  case  in  which  the  in- 
jury extends  suddenly  beyond  the  leaf,  the  leaf 
may  wither  and  decay,  but  will  not  fall  off,  be- 
cause the  articulation  has  not  been  duly  pre- 
pared, and  because  the  vital  energy  can  now  no 
longer  act  upon  it  from  the  intervention  of  the 
dead  or  diseased  portion  of  the  plant,  beyond 
which  it  has  withdrawn  itself.  But  in  the  na- 
tural process  of  vegetation  the  necessary  change 
is  effected  by  the  leaf  on  the  one  hand,  in  its 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  physical  or  chemical 
agencies,  and  withering  and  shrinking  into  nar- 
rower compass  when  the  usual  supply  of  sap  is 
no  longer  transmitted  to  it,  and  by  the  vital 
energy  on  the  other,  in  its  controlling  and  di- 
viding of  chemical  agencies,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
final  detachment  of  the  foot  stalk,  and  form  the 
scar  necessary  to  its  own  protection.  And  this 
effect  is  brought  about  by  the  conversion  of  the 
substance  that  cements  the  respective  fibres  of 
the  leaf,  stalk,  and  branch  together,  from  a  soft 
and  glutinous  to  a  dry  and  brittle  consistence, 
analogous  to  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
seams  of  the  valves  of  ripening  capsules  or  peri- 
carps, so  that  the  leaf  falls  at  last  merely  by  force 
of  its  own  weight,  or  of  the  slightest  breath  of 
wind,  but  without  the  intervention  of  any  pre- 
vious chink  or  crack.  If  it  be  necessary  to  il- 
lustrate the  fall  of  the  leaf  by  any  analogous  pro- 
cess in  the  animal  economy,  it  may  be  comjwired 
to  that  of  the  shedding  of  the  antlers  of  the  stag, 
or  of  the  hair  or  feathers  of  animals,  which 
being,  like  the  leaves  of  plants,  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar organs,  fall  off,  and  are  annually  renewed, 
but  do  not  slough. 

The  flowers  which,  like  the  leaves,  are  only 
temporary  organs,  are  for  tho  most  part  very 
short  lived;  for  as  the  object  of  their  production 
is  merely  that  of  effecting  the  impregnation  of 


the  germs,  that  object  is  no  sooner  attained  tltm 
they  begin  again  to  give  indications  of  decay, 
and  speedily  fall  from  the  plant,  so  that  the  mwt 
beautiful  part  of  the  vegetable  is  also  the  nu*t 
transient.  The  flower  of  the  night-blowing 
cereus,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  flowers,  no 
sooner  expands  than  it  begins  to  decay,  and  be- 
fore the  sun  has  risen  upon  it  its  beauty  is  gone. 
The  flowers  of  the  poppy  and  tulip,  though  very 
gaudy,  are  very  short  lived,  and  the  beautiful 
blossom  of  our  fruit  trees  soon  begins  to  fade. 
The  scene  often  continues  beautiful  indeed,  both 
in  the  landscape  of  nature  and  of  art;  but  that  i> 
more  owing  to  the  succession  of  blossoms  on  tlx- 
same  or  on  different  plants,  than  to  the  perman- 
ency of  individual  blossoms.  And  so  also  ot' 
the  flowers  that  adorn  the  fields  or  meadowy 
they  spring  up  in  perpetual  succession,  bat  are 
individually  of  very  short  duration. 

The  fruit  which  begins  to  appear  conspicuous 
when  the  flower  falls,  expands  and  increases  in 
volume,  and  assuming  a  peculiar  hue  as  it  ripens, 
ultimately  detaches  itself  from  the  parent  plant, 
and  drops  into  tho  soil.  But  it  does  not,  in  all 
cases,  detach  itself  in  the  same  manner;  thus  in 
the  bean  and  pea,  the  seed  vessel  opens  and  lets 
the  seeds  fall  out;  while  in  the  apple,  pear,  and 
cherry,  the  fruit  falls  entire,  enclosing  the  ami 
which  escapes  when  the  pericarp  decays.  Most 
fruits  fall  soon  after  ripening,  as  the  cherry  and 
apricot,  if  not  gathered ;  but  some  remain  lorn; 
attached  to  the  parent  plant  after  being  fully 
ripe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  of  cratosgtu  and 
mvnymtUr  which  may  be  seen  in  the  hedges  in 
tho  midst  of  winter;  and  of  mespilus,  which 
continues  till  the  succeeding  spring.  But  the*', 
though  tenacious  of  their  hold,  detach  them- 
selves at  last  as  well  as  all  others,  and  lmry 
themselves  in  the  soil  about  to  give  birth  to  new 
individuals  in  the  germination  of  the  seed,  'lb' 
fall  of  the  flower  and  fruit  is  accounted  for  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  leaf. 

Such  then  is  the  process  and  probable  cuu* 
of  the  decay  and  detachment  of  the  temporary 
organs  of  the  plant.  But  there  1b  also  a  peri  - ! 
beyond  which  even  the  permanent  organs  them 
selves  can  no  longer  carry  on  the  process  <>i 
vegetation.  Plants  are  affected  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age  as  well  as  animals,  and  are  foun  1 
to  exhibit  similar  symptoms  of  approaching 
dissolution.  The  root  refuses  to  imbibe  th»' 
nourishment  afforded  by  the  soil;  or  if  it  docs 
imbibe  a  portion,  it  is  but  feebly  propelled,  and 
partially  distributed  through  the  tubes  of  11k 
alburnum;  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  is  now  af 
fected  with  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  assimilation 
of  the  proper  juice,  the  descent  of  which  h 
almost  totally  obstructed  :  the  bark  hecomi's 
thick  and  woody,  and  covered  with  moss  or 
lichens;  the  shoot  becomes  stunted  ordimimttm  ; 
and  the  fruits  palpably  degenerate  both  in  quan- 
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t/tr  and  quality.  The  terminal  or  smaller 
mix  lies  ftrat  fade  and  decay,  and  then  the  larger 
mrhea,  tether  with  the  trunk  and  root.  The 
wvrtarire  energb-*  gradually  decline,  and  at  last 
Wally  cease.  At  lost  the  whole  solid  moss  of 
th*  plant,  acted  on  by  the  surrounding  elements, 
wmMm  down  and  mingles  with  the  dust  from 
•loch  it  originally  sprang.  Such  is  at  last  the 
fate  of  the  aged  oak,  as  well  as  the  fragil  weed ; 
«h  has  its  allotted  span;  but  in  the  present 
<ate  of  physiological  knowledge,  it  would  be 
ottrrly  rain  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  mys- 
t*TK>us  cans?. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

VBOETAULB  PRODUCTS. 

The  «imple  or  elementary  substances  which 
Tit-Y  into  the  composition  of  oil  vegetables,  are, 
j  «t  kite  already  shown,  confined  to  a  very 
toiII  Dumber.    Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
rAm*         rilex,  alumina,  magnesia,  potash, 
"•■Vimn,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  list. 
IW.vtuwt'ver,  arc  endowed  with  the  powers 
<>'  ft^'imSating  and  combining  these  various  sub- 
Kuc<*  btc  compounds,  assuming  various  forms 
•aJ  forties.    The  chief  of  these  vegetable 
vmi-mii  are  gum,  BUgnr,  farina  or  starch, 
rfitcii,  albumen,  fibrina,  extract,  tannin,  colour- 
i-V  nutter,  hitter  principle,  narcotic  principle, 
Je .h/J,  acids,  oils*,  wax,  resins,  gura  resins, 
Wwth,  camphor,  caoutchouc,  cork,  lignin  or 
«      fibre,  sap,  proper  juice  ;  while  the  simple 
•f  ^combined  products  arc  carbon  or  cliarcoal, 
ihe  mineral  alkalies,  earthy  and  metallic  oxides. 

^"J.  This  is  a  substance  which  flows  spon- 
trwoosly  from  the  bark  and  leaves  of  many 
jJantt.  It  is  at  first  a  viscid,  transparent,  and 
ti<rlts*  fluid ;  and,  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
;b--*\  imduallv  solidifies  into  a  mass.  Gum 
i»  pranced  abundantly  from  many  of  our  fruit 
specially  those  which  have  stone  kernels, 
&f  cherry  and  pi  um.    It  flows  from  fissures 
in  the  hark,  and  sometimes  from  the  fruit  itself. 
S"me  pUnta  do  not  discharge  it  spontaneously; 
'tit  frvm  those  it  may  bo  extracted  by  mncera- 
^  n  in  water.    There  are  several  varieties  of 
known  under  the  name  of  gum  Arabic, 
tn?acnnth,  cherry  tree  gum,  and  mucilage. 
(rum  Arabic  is  obtained  from  the  mimoxa 
»fkfico,a  native  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  of 
Arabia,  from  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name, 
bum  Senegal,  an  exactly  similar  gum,  is  pro- 
rwd  from  acacia  rerek.  It  comes  to  this  country 
'3  inrgular  globules,  or  masses ;  is  hard,  brittle, 
*M  when  pure  almost  colourless,  or  of  a  slight 
"a* -colour,  and  transparent.    It  readily  dia- 
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solves  in  water,  forming  an  adhesive  and  emol- 
lient mucilage;  and  if  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
will  again  soon  form  into  a  hard  moss,  in  the 
evaporation  of  the  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. 

By  chemical  analysis,  100  parte  of  gum  Arabic 
contain  tho  following  elementary  matters: 

Carbon  42.23 

Oxygen  50.84 

Hydrogen  6.93 

Saline  and  earthy  matter,  a  small  quantity. 

frum  tragacanth.  This  substance  is  obtained 
from  astragalus  tragacantha,  a  thorny  shrub, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  tho  islands  of  the 
Levant.  The  gum  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  stem  and  branches.  In  appearance,  it  re- 
sembles gum  Arabic,  and  is  similar  to  it  in  its 
other  properties,  though  less  transparent,  and  less 
soluble  in  water.  It  comes  to  this  country  in 
thin  twisted  plates  or  cakes. 

Cherry  tree  gum,  is  obtained  from  the  prvnus 
avium,  and  other  similar  species,  and  indeed, 
from  all  trees  bearing  stone  fruits,  from  the  bark 
of  which  it  spontaneously  flows.  It  is  in  all 
essential  points  of  similar  properties  to  the  fore- 
going gums ;  but  rather  more  easily  melted  by 
heat.  This  gum  contains  a  peculiar  substance, 
called  ccrasin.  Mucilage  is  found  in  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  bullions  rooted  and  succulent 
plants,  such  as  tho  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth,  and 
leaves  of  the  marshmallow,  {malm  tyhcxtri*;) 
it  is  found  also  abundantly  in  lintsced,  and  in 
several  other  oily  seeds.  It  may  be  extracted 
also  from  many  of  the  lichens  by  maceration 
in  water,  and  separated  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Cum  and  mucilage,  though  insipid  to  tho 
taste,  contain  highly  nutritive  qualities  and  form 
a  useful  diet  in  some  kinds  of  diseases  and  par- 
ticular states  of  the  digestive  organs.  Gums  are 
also  externally  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in 
calico  printing,  in  which  the  printers  use  tliem 
to  give  consistency  to  their  colours, and  to  prevent 
their  spreading  on  the  cloth.  Gums  are  used  as 
convenient  adhesive  fluids  for  pasting  substances 
together.  A  simple  solution  of  gum  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  of  lavender, 
to  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation,  is  the  most 
Convenient  for  all  purposes  of  this  kind.  Gum 
also  gives  thickness  to  ink,  and  promotes  the 
intimate  mixture  of  its  particles.  In  medicine 
it  is  also  used  extensively. 

Sugar.  This  important  article  is  found  in  the 
juices  of  a  great  many  vegetables,  but  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  sugar  cane,  (arunda  sacchari- 
fcra,)  from  which  the  sugar  of  commerce  is 
manufactured.  This  cane,  when  it  has  arrived 
at  its  proper  state  of  maturity,  is  found  to  be 
full  of  a  sweet  juice.  In  this  state  it  is  taken 
and  bruised  between  the  rollers  of  a  mill,  the 
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expressed  juice  is  collected  and  put  into  boilers, 
and  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  lime,  to  absorb 
the  excess  of  acid;  then  it  is  boiled  for  some 
time,  care  being  taken  to  clear  away  the  scum, 
which  accumulates  on  the  top.  When  the 
boiling  has  been  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
convert  the  juice  into  a  thickish  syrup,  it  is 
drawn  off,  and  placed  in  shallow  vessels  to  cool. 
The  thinner  part,  or  the  molasses  being  drawn 
off  by  small  holes,  a  mass  of  crystallized  sugar 
remains.  This  is  the  raw  sugar  of  commerce, 
which  has  a  brown  colour  and  peculiar  odour; 
when  further  purified  it  becomes  the  white  or 
loaf-sugar.  Thus  obtained,  it  has  a  sweet  luscious 
taste,  but  no  smell :  when  perfectly  pure  it  is 
white,  and  somewhat  transparent.  On  exposure 
to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  absorbs  moisture;  but 
is  not  otherwise  altered.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  boiling  water  dissolving  its  own  weight 
of  sugar.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  the 
acids,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Concentrated 
acids  are  capable  of  decomposing  it.  Its  ele- 
mentary composition  consists  of 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Carbon 


64.7 
70 
27.5 


100. 


Many  other  plants  contain  also  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sugar.  The  American  maple  {acer  sac- 
eharinum,)  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  af- 
fords a  juice  highly  saccharine.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  sugar,  early  in  spring  a 
slanting  hole  is  bored  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  the  juice  is  collected  in  pitchers.  A  tree  of 
ordinary  size,  will  yield  from  150  to  200  pints 
of  juice  in  the  season.  This  juice  is  mixed  with 
lime,  and  boiled;  when  after  due  evaporation, 
crystals  of  sugar  are  deposited  in  the  proportion 
of  about  1  lb.  sugar  to  40  pints  of  sap.  The 
sugar  in  its  qualities  nearly  resembles  that 
procured  from  the  sugar-cane.  Grapes  also 
yield  a  sugar  when  treated  with  potash;  but 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  fruit,  its 
taste  is  not  found  very  agreeable.  Common  taet 
root,  {beta  vulgaris)  also  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  saccharine  juice,  which,  by  skilful  manufac- 
ture, can  be  made  into  very  good  sugar;  and 
during  the  war  with  Britain,  this  manufacture 
was  extensively  cultivated  in  France,  by  the  ex- 
press commands  of  Bonaparte,  who  strictlv 
excluded  all  products  of  British  colonial  impor- 
tation. Sugar  has  also  been  procured  from  many 
other  plants;  from  the  birch  tree,  sycamore, 
bamboo,  inaisc,  American  aloe,  cocoa  nut,  and 
walnut;  from  the  roots  of  the  parsnip,  carrot, 
turnip,  cow  parsnip,  and  from  the  nectaries  of 
most  flowering  plants.  The  farina  of  wheat  and 
potatoes,  when  treated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  will  also  yield  a  saccharine  pro- 
duct. 


Sugar  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food 
not  only  by  man  but  by  most  animals.  Bees 
extract  it  from  the  nectaries  of  plants,  and  store 
it  up  in  cells  where  it  becomes  honey.  Besides 
being  higlily  grateful  to  the  palate,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  nutritious  food;  but  perhaps  more  *> 
when  combined  in  the  natural  state  in  vegetable 
than  when  highly  concentrated  and  refined  by 
the  art  of  man.  It  was  at  one  time,  especially 
in  the  form  of  honey  much  used  in  medicine; 
but  has  now  lieen  found  to  possess  no  medicin.il 
virtues,  its  use  being  confined  to  a  vehicle 
the  exhibition  of  more  active  drugs. 

Farina  or  Starcli.  This  substance  exists  in 
the  seeds  and  bulbs  of  many  vegetables,  an  I 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  taking  a  quantity 
of  wheaten  flower,  and  kneading  it  under  the 
flow  of  a  stream  of  water.  When  the  kneadin: 
has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  water  is  no  longer 
tinged  of  a  white  colour,  this  water  is  allow*] 
to  settle,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  pure  white  ma** 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  dried 
and  powdered,  becomes  starch.  This  substarnv 
may  also  be  procured  by  grinding  down  potatoes 
in  a  quantity  of  water,  allowing  time  for  the 
starch  to  subside  to  the  bottom,  and  then  pouring 
off  the  other  matters  above.  Starch  is,  in  ib 
dry  state,  a  fine  white  powder,  tasteless  and  in- 
odorous. It  is  only  partially  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  forms  with  it  a  white  emulsion;  villi 
boiling  water,  it  forms  a  thick  and  tenacwi* 
paste.  If  thrown  upon  a  plate  of  red  hot  iron, 
it  burns  with  a  slight  explosion,  leaving  scarce!  v. 
any  residuum  behind.  Its  component  elements 
arc, 

Carbon  4S.& 

Oxygen  4J>.«8 

Hydrogen  6.77 

100. 

On  reverting  to  the  analysis  of  sugar,  it  will  ^ 
seen  how  very  nearly  both  substances  coined 
in  their  composition;  and,  indeed,  starch  may  \>:: 
converted  into  sugar  by  diminishing  the  propor- 
tion of  carbon,  and  augmenting  that  of  oxyspn 
and  hydrogen.  This  may  l>e  done  artificially, 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  as  the  sulphuric;  afl'l 
is  exemplified  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  es- 
pecially in  the  conversion  of  barley  into  mak. 
This  grain  contains  a  great  proportion  of  starch, 
which,  absorbing  oxygen  in  the  germinating 
process,  and  giving  out  carbonic  acid,  is  finally 
converted  into  sugar.  Potatoes  also,  if  expose'! 
to  a  degree  of  cold  that  destroys  their  vital  en- 
ergy, immediately  undergo  a  fermentation,  an  1 
their  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  Starch 
is  also  obtained  from  the  pith  of  several  speck-.* 
of  palms  of  the  Molucca  and  other  East  Indian 
islands.  For  this  purpose,  the  stems  of  such 
palms  are  cut  into  longitudinal  pieces  of  six  feet 
in  length,  so  as  to  expose  their  pith,  which  u 
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taken  out,  pounded,  and  mixed  with  cold  water. 
After  a  few  hours  the  starch  collects  as  a  scdi- 
tstot  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fluid 
short  is  floored  off.  This  is  the  sago  of  the 
shop*.  The  roots  of  tlie  orchis  tribe  afford  a 
-urch  called  saJopaxid  cassava;  it  is  prepared  from 
the  root  of  the  poisonous  Jatropha  manchot,  a 
native  of  America.  The  husks  of  oats  also, 
treated  by  maceration  in  water,  afford  a  starch 
which  in  Scotland  is  used  as  an  article  of  food 
railed  sowing.  Parmentier  enumerates  a  list 
J  plants,  from  the  roots  of  which  starch  may 
1*  made,  among  which  are  the  following : 


Imperatoria  oatruthium 
Hyoaeiamus  niger 
obtusifoliua 
acuta* 

 aquaticun 

Anim  nuumlatum 
Iru  paendacorus 

 fuitidiaaima 

Orobua  taberoaua 
Br.iiiuin  liull;<jc'.u*t;iin;uin 


Starch  is  also  found  in  the  following  seeds  : 
Wheat  Chestnut 


r.iehirum  autunmalc 
Sf>*r»  fiUpcnduia 
tenancalus  Itulbomis 


Pea* 

Deans 


Various  other  substances  somewliat  similar  to 
*urrh  have  been  discovered  by  chemists,  such 
huniei*  from  barley,  and  lichnein  from  Iceland 
i «*■**>    Starch  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  oil 
derived  from  vegetable  grains,  grasses,  &c; 
aad  forms  a  nutritive  diet  both  for  man  and  many 
laimalA.    The  latter  feed  upon  it  in  that  state 
n  which  nature  presents  it;  but  man  prepares 
ind  cooks  it  so  as  to  render  it  pleasing  to  his 
r-arte,  and  more  easily  assimilated  into  his  sys- 
tem.   ]n  the  arts  starch  is  used  to  u  considerable 

•  xtent,  in  stiffening  linen  goods,  and  preparing 

*  ana  for  taking  on  or  rejecting  particular  dyes. 
U'afcro  are  also  made  of  paste,  and  many  trinkets 
*i>d  ornaments. 

Gltden.    That  portion  of  the  flower  of  wheat 
^hich  remains  insoluble  after  the  application  of 
»atrr  in  making  starch,  is  called  gluten.  It  is  of  a 
iali,  white,  or  brown  colour,  tough,  elastic,  taste- 
but  possessed  of  a  peculiar  faint  smell.    It  is 
-» Jable  in  the  acids  and  alkalis;  but  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.    When  exposed  to  the  at- 
.Twphere  it  becomes  hard  and  tough,  assumes  a 
irte  brown  colour,  with  a  slight  degree  of  trans* 
fcirvocv,  resembling  animal  glue;  but  it  is  brittle, 
utA  breaks  like  a  piece  of  glass.    When  kept  in 
i  damp  situation  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermen- 
tation, in  which  it  swells  and  emits  air  bubbles, 
o/tMastin^  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
When  exposed  in  a  dry  state  to  heat,  it  cracks, 


swells,  and  melts,  and  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  burn- 
ing like  horns  or  feathers.  When  distilled  it 
yields  ammonia  and  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
leaves  a  charcoal  that  is  with  difficulty  reduced 
to  ashes.  Gluten,  then,  in  many  of  its  charac- 
teristics, resembles  closely  animal  jelly,  particu- 
larly in  its  fermentation  and  destructive  distilla- 
tion, and  in  its  containing  a  portion  of  nitrogen. 
Gluten  is  found  in  a  great  proportion  of  vege- 
table substances,  as  well  as  in  wheat.  1  to  we  lie 
found  it  existing  in  the  green  fecula  of  plants; 
and  IVoust  detected  it  in  peas,  beans,  barley, 
rye,  acorns,  chestnuts,  horse-chestnuts,  apples, 
quinces,  elder-berries,  grapes ;  in  the  leaves 
of  rue,  cabbage,  cresses,  hemlock,  borage,  saffron, 
and  in  the  petals  of  the  rose.  As  regards  the 
food  of  man  it  seems  one  of  the  most  important 
of  vegetable  products,  especially  in  the  forma- 
tion of  wheaten  bread,  the  great  staple  of  life. 
It  is  also  used  in  forming  cements,  and  as  a 
ground  for  varnishing.  Gluten  has  been  resolved 
by  chemists  into  four  distinct  principles :  albu- 
men, emulsion,  mucin,  and  gluten. 

Albumen.  Animal  albumen  is  a  glairy,  taste- 
less fluid,  exemplified  in  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Its  existence,  in  vegetables,  was  first  announced 
by  Fourcroy,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Vuu- 
quelin,  who  pointed  it  out  on  the  dried  juice  of 
the  papan  tree,  a  plant  indigenous  to  India  and 
the  isle  of  France.  A  specimen  of  this  juice, 
which  often  exudes  from  the  tree,  in  a  viscid 
and  milky  state,  was  brought  to  Paris  by  Char- 
parbier  after  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
presented  to  Vauquelin.  It  was  somewhat  yel- 
lowish and  semi-transparent,  and  its  taste  was 
sweetish;  but  it  had  no  smell.  When  it  was 
subjected  to  maceration  in  cold  water,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  dissolved.  The  solution  frothed 
with  soap,  and  was  coagulated,  and  rendered 
white  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  When 
boiled  it  precipitated  white  flukes,  which  were 
coagulated  albumen,  possessing  all  the  properties 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  animals;  disen- 
gaging ammonia,  by  burning  and  yielding  at  the 
same  time  carbonic  acid  and  water.  And  hence 
its  relation  to  animal  gluten  is  established,  and 
the  elements  of  its  composition  ascertained,  which 
arc  as  follows: 

Carbon  52.803 

Oxygen  23.K72 

Hydrogen  7.-VJ0 

Nitrogen  15.7<).> 

Albumen  has  not  1>een  found  in  such  abundance 
in  any  other  plant  as  in  that  just  alluded  to. 
But  it  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  mush- 
rooms, and  some  other  of  the  fungi;  and  the 
juice  of  the  fmit  of  hibiscus  esculenttu,  a  West 
Indian  plant,  is  said  to  contain  such  a  propor- 
tion of  it  as  to  render  it  fit  to  l>e  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  white  of  eggs  in  clarifying 
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the  juice  of  tho  sugar  cane.    Almonds  also,  ! 
aad  other  kernels,  from  which  emulsions  are 
made,  have  been  found  to  contain  a  substance 
possessing  the  properties  of  curd,  which  resem- 
bles albumen  very  closely. 

Fibrine.  A  substance  somewhat  like  the 
fibrine  of  the  animnl  flesh,  or  muscular  parts, 
was  detected  in  tho  juice  of  the  pnpau  tree,  by 
Vauquelin.  When  the  inspissated  juice  of  this 
treo  was  subjected  to  maceration  in  water,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  dissolved;  but  there  re- 
mained a  portion  that  was  insoluble.  It  had  a 
greasy  appearance,  and  became  soft  and  viscid 
upon  exposure  to  air,  assuming  a  brown  colour, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  transparency.  When 
thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal  it  melted,  exuding 
drops  of  grease,  accompanied  with  a  noise  like 
that  of  meat  roasting,  and  producing  smoke 
which  had  the  odour  of  volatilized  fat.  It  left 
no  residuum.  This  substance  wns  vegetable 
fibrine,  possessing  the  properties  of  the  fibrine 
of  animals. 

Extract.  Vegetable  substances,  when  macer- 
ated in  water,  dissolve;  and  if  the  water  is  eva- 
porated, a  residuum  remains,  which  is  called 
vegetable  extract.  As  vegetables  differ  consider- 
ably, however,  according  to  the  families  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate  in  which  they  have  grown,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  extract  must  also  vary  according  to  the 
plants  which  have  been  employed  in  its  produc- 
tion. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chemical  accuracy,  to  endeavour  to  as- 
certain whether  there  existed  in  extracts  any 
peculiar  and  definite  principle,  independent  of 
such  accidental  ingredients  as  have  been  now  al- 
luded to;  and  which  might  itself  be  regarded  as 
the  true  extractive  principle.  With  this  view, 
Vauquelin  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
chiefly  upon  the  sap  and  expressed  juiees  of 
plants,  during  the  proeess  of  which  ho  remarked 
that  thdy  always  began  to  acquire  a  darker  shade 
of  colour  from  the  moment  they  were  exposed 
to  the  air;  and  that  dnring  the  evaporation  a 
brown  or  reddish  pellicle  was  formed  on  the 
surface,  which  afterwards  broke  into  flakes  and 
remained  insoluble.  Similar  appearances  were 
observed  in  medicinal  extracts,  and  the  longer  the 
evaporation  was  continued  the  more  of  the  in- 
soluble flakes  were  formed.  This  was  accord- 
ingly regarded  as  a  detection  of  the  true  extrac- 
tive principle;  and  the  formation  of  the  pellicle 
nnd  flakes  was  found  to  be  the  result  of  its  ab- 
sorption of  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which 
it  was  thus  found  to  have  a  strong  affinity.  This 
extract,  then,  is  thus  distinguished.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water  when  directly  obtained  from  the 
vegetable,  but  becomes  afterwards  insoluble  in 
consequence  of  the  nbsorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere.,.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
unites  with  alkalies,  forming  compounds  which 


are  soluble  in  water.  When  distilled  it  yM  h 
an  acid  fluid,  impregnated  with  ammonia,  ami 
seems  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, carbon,  and  a  little  nitrogen.  This  extrac- 
tive matter  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
in  all  plants,  and  is  very  generally  an  ingredient 
of  the  sap  and  bark,  particularly  in  barks  of  an 
astringent  taste;  but  yet  it  is  not  exactly  thf 
same  in  all  plants,  even  when  separated  from  all 
impurities.  Several  different  kinds  of  extract, 
then,  are  distinguishable. 

Extract  of  catechu  is  obtained  from  an  infosion 
of  the  interior  wood  of  the  mimosa  catechu.  It  i* 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  very  astringent,  and  hence 
used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  in  medicine. 

Extract  of  senna  is  got  from  an  infusion  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  cassia  senna  in  alcohol;  it 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  bitter,  and  slightly  aro- 
matic. 

Extract  of  Quinquina  was  obtained  by  Four- 
croy,  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tht 
bark  of  the  quinquina  tree.  It  is  of  a  brown 
colour  and  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  boiling  wattr. 
though  insoluble  in  cold. 

Extract  of  saffron  is  obtained  from  the  li- 
mits of  the  pistils  of  the  crocus  satirus. 

Many  other  extracts  might  be  enumerate! 
which  were  formerly  much  used  in  roedieiiu. 
though  now  their  efficacy  is  not  so  much 
pended  upon  as  preparations  of  the  substanet- 
from  whence  they  were  derived.  Vegetable  «■ 
tracts  are,  however,  extensively  used  in  the  art*, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  clothe  a::  I 
silks. 

Colouring  Matter.  Nothing  can  exceed  th- 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  tints  of  flowers;  s&i 
though  these  have  been  the  admiration  of  al! 
ages,  yet  the  nature  of  the  colouring  principle  i> 
not  yet  by  any  means  well  understood.  Cherni't'- 
however,  have  endeavoured  to  isolate  this  colour 
ing  matter,  and  to  investigate  its  nature.  I' 
seems  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxvgon,  the 
earthy  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  as  also  f"' 
cloths  made  of  vegetable  fibre  or  animal  wools. 
This  affinity  seems  stronger  for  the  latter  than 
the  former,  and  hence  wool  and  silk  assume  a 
deepe  r  dye,  and  retain  it  longer  than  cotton  or 
linen.  Colouring  matter  exhibits  a  great  varirtv 
of  tints,  as  it  occurs  in  different  species  of  plant*, 
and  as  it  is  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  tlic:ii- 
mospherc  it  assumes  a  deeper  shade  ;  but  \' 
loses,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  its  hydrops 
and  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  thus  indicating 
its  relation  to  extract. 

The  fundamental  colours  used  in  the  art  of 
dyeing  are  blue,  ivd,  yellow,  and  brown.  1"< 
finest  of  all  vegetable  blues  is  that  which  is  know 
by  the  name  of  indigo.  It  is  procured  from  * 
shrub  which  is  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  in  th'- 
West  Indies,the  fndirjffcra  tinctoria  of  Limueti 
The  plant  arrives  at  maturity  in  about  th 
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wdthit  when  its  leaves  are  gathered,  and  im- 
merwl  in  vessels  filled  with  water  till  fermenta- 
u«*  take-?  |»lnce.  The  water  then  becomes  opaque 
aod  green,  exhaling  an  odour  like  that  of  vola- 
tile alkali,  and  evolving  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
8&  When  the  fermentation  has  been  continued 
woj  enough,  the  liquor  is  decanted  and  put  into 
«<her  vessel*,  where  it  is  agitated  till  blue  flakes 
b*«in  to  appear.  Water  is  now  poured  in,  and 
the  flakes  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  blue 
powdery  sediment,  which  is  obtained  by  decan- 
tatioo;  and  which,  after  being  made  up  into 
null  lamps,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  forms  the 
indigo  of  commerce.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
though  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  its  true 
fclTMt  «  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a 
fine  blue  dye,  known  as  liquid  blue.  Several 
tfoer  plants  also  yield  indigo,  and  particularly 
la*  tutfw  tindoria,  or  wood,  a  plant  indigenous 
'«  Britain,  and  thought  to  be  the  plant  with  the 
jake  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  stained  their 


cm 


letotl 


lcir  j 


naked  bodies,  to  make  them  look  t 
rami*.  If  this  plant  is  digested  in  alcohol,  and 
tW  »bation  evaporated,  white  crystalline  grains, 
waewbat  resembling  starch,  will  be  left  behind, 
*bkh  grains  are  indigo,  and  they  will  become 
:nd«illy  blue  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  tone  colour  of  indigo,  therefore,  is  owing  to 
iti  combination  with  oxygen.   Litmus,  or  turn- 
*Vh  procured  from  a  species  of  lichen,  lecinora 
found  chiefly  in  Norway.    These  lich- 
craned  and  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
pstad  urine.  The  ammonia  of  the  urine  acts  on 
powder,  and  a  fermentation  is  produced,  and 
»lh»  colour  is  developed.    Acids,  even  of  the 
*«kcrt  kind,  redden  this  blue  very  readily ;  and 
knee  paper  stained  with  litmus  is  a  frequent  test 
^Ibc  presence  of  acids. 
A  red  colour  is  produced  from  the  root,  stem, 

*  Sower,  of  the  five  following  plants :  1st.  From 
ih*  rooU  and  stems  of  ruhia  tinetorum,  or  mad- 
•H  dried,  bruised,  and  sifted,  a  powder  is  ob- 
Uoed,  that  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  partly  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  dyes  cloth,  by  means  of  pro- 
f*r  mordaunts,  either  violet  or  red.  The  red 
cu*°w  U  very  beautiful.  This  powder  not  only 
'JJ$»  vegetable  matters,  but  will  communicate 

•  *d  hue  to  the  bones  of  animals,  if  mixed  with 
'heir  food.    2d.  From  two  species  of  lichens 

ttt»f%  rocttlla  and  parellus )y  when  dried,  pow- 
ered, macerated  in  water,  nnd  mixed  with  a 
»touon  of  muriate  of  tin,  a  fine  red  dye  is  ob- 
*°*d,  which,  however,  is  very  evanescent  on 
wiinarr  articles,  though  more  permanent  on 

"lie,  which  it  stains  of  a  deep  violet.  3d. 
™>m  the  flowers  of  the  carthamus  tituiorxHs,  on 
Edition  of  an  alkali,  a  red  extract  is  obtained, 
*wch  i«  precipitated  by  acids,  and  forms  the 
^wtiful  powder  called  carmine,  or  rouge.  4. 

waal  wood,  obtained  from  the  Cesalpina  crista, 
with  the  addition  of  alum,  a  red  pow- 


der, which  dyes  stuffs,  and  affords  the  lake  used 
in  water  colours.  6.  A  red  colouring  matter  is 
obtained  from  hcmatarylon  Campcchianum,  or 
Campechy  wood,  nearly  resembling  Brazil  wood, 
except  that  its  shade  is  somewhat  deeper,  and 
more  permanent;  much  used  in  silk  dyeing.  Cud- 
bear, a  substance  extracted  from  several  species  of 
lichens,  affords  a  beautiful  purple  dye.  Red 
sanders  wood  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  imports 
a  deep  crimson  to  the  fluid. 

Yellow,  a  very  general  vegetable  colour,  is  pro- 
cured from  several  plants.  The  resida  cuteola  of 
Linnsusy  ields  a  yellow  by  boiling  its  dried  stems, 
and  precipitating  with  alum.  This  matter  is 
much  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silks,  cottons,  and 
wool.  The  more*  unctoria,  a  native  of  the  West 
India  islands,  also  yields  a  yellow  dye,  by  decoc- 
tion of  its  wood  and  the  addition  of  the  acid.  If 
the  bruised  seeds  of  the  bcxa  drellana  are  made 
into  a  paste  with  a  little  oil,  and  boiled  in  water, 
a  solution  of  alum  will  throw  down  a  yellow  pow- 
der, well  known  as  anotto.  Several  other  plants 
yield  a  yellow  dye,  as  scrratula  tinctoria,  genista 
tinctoria,  thus  cotinus,  and  rhamntu  infectorius. 
Turmeric  is  the  prepared  root  of  the  curcuma 
longay  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Saffron  is  a  yellow  dye  obtained  from  the 
petals  of  the  crocus  sativus,  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Cambridgesliirc.  Sumac  is  obtained 
from  the  dried  and  powdered  branches  of  tlu' 
rhus  coriaria,  a  shrub  indigenous  to  Italy  und 
the  south  of  France,  whore  it  is  cultivated  fur 
dying  yellow,  and  for  tanning  leathers. 

A  brown  colour  is  produced  from  a  great  many 
vegetables,  especially  those  of  an  astringent 
character.  It  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
walnut  tree  and  rind  of  the  walnut,  from  the 
elder  tree  and  oak,  and  especially  from  nutgalls. 
These  last  are  procured  from  a  species  of  oak, 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe.  If  a  de- 
coction of  powdered  galls  be  added  to  a  solution 
of  bulphate  of  iron,  a  deep  black  is  produced, 
much  used  as  a  dye,  and  also  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  gum  arabic,  forming  the  common  writing 
ink. 

Though  green  is  the  universal  livery  of  vegetable 
nature,  yet  there  is  no  distinct  principle  which 
can  be  used  as  a  green  dye.  Green  is  in  fact  a 
compound  colour,  and  is  always  formed  by  dying 
substances  first  yellow  and  then  blue.  The 
green  matter  of  the  leaves  of  plnnts  has  been 
called  chrotnalitc.  Sap  green  is  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  half-ripe  berries  of  buckthorn, 
(rhammts  caUiartictu)  a  plant  which  grows  wild 
in  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Alkalies 
change  this  sap  green  into  yellow. 

Tannin.  If  a  quantity  of  pounded  nut  galls 
or  bruised  seeds  of  the  grape,  l>c  taken  and  dis- 
solved in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness,  there  will  be  left  liehind  a  brittle  and 
yellowish  substance  of  a  highly  astringent  taste, 
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which  is  tannin.  Pure  tannin  is  colourless,  its 
taste  is  excessively  astringent,  without  bitterness. 
It  has  no  smell,  water  dissolves  it  freely,  and 
the  solution  reddens  paper  stained  with  litmus. 
It  decomposes  the  alkalies  with  effervescence, 
forms  with  most  of  the  metallic  solutions  a  pre- 
cipitate, and  with  the  salts  of  iron  a  deep  black 
ink. 

When  tannin  is  distilled  it  yields  charcoal, 
carbonic  acid,  and  inflammable  gases,  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  volatile  alkali,  and  seems 
accordingly  to  consist  of  the  same  elements  as 
extract;  from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  property  of  its  action  upon  gela- 
tine. 

Gall  nuts  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
were  employed  by  them  in  medicine;  but  they 
seem  to  have  liad  no  accurate  idea  of  their  origin, 
as  they  considered  them  to  be  tho  fruit  of  the 
oak.  They  are  now  ascertained  to  be  the  nidus 
or  nest  of  the  young  of  the  cynips  gallcc  tinc- 
torial, and  of  the  cynip*  gnercus  /o/itr,  insects 
which  live  on  the  oak. 

Proust  was  the  first  chemist  who  procured 
tannin  from  galls  in  a  separate  state,  and  who 
accurately  described  its  properties.  Chemists 
have  since  enumerated  several  varieties  of  it. 
The  purest  kind  is  that  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  grape.  It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with 
the  solution  of  isinglass,  and  in  most  of  its  quali- 
ties resembles  the  tannin  of  nut  galls.  Catechu 
contains  another  kind;  its  precipitate  by  gelatine 
has  a  brown  colour.  The  substance  known 
under  the  name  of  dragon's  blood  yields  a  tannin 
also,  with  some  distinctive  peculiarities.  Tliat 
got  from  sumac  by  drying  and  grinding  the 
shoots  of  the  plant  to  n  powder,  yields  a  white 
sediment  when  precipitated  by  gelatine.  A 
sixth  kind  is  got  from  the  wood  of  the  morujt 
tinctoria  by  maceration  in  water  or  alcohol. 
It  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
A  seventh  is  got  from  the  lino  of  the  shops, 
which  is  an  extract  from  the  cocoloba  urifera. 
Its  solution  throws  down  gelatine  of  a  rose 
colour,  and  forms  with  salts  of  iron  a  deep  green 
precipitate.  Tannin  is  now  reckoned  an  acid, 
and  other  acids  are  procured  from  the  various 
substances  just  mentioned. 

Tannin  exists  in  a  great  many  vegetables,  and 
chiefly  in  the  barks  of  various  trees.  The  fol- 
lowing table  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  exhibits  the  rela- 
tive value  of  different  kinds  of  barks.  It  gives 
the  average  obtained  from  4JK)  lb.  of  the  entire 
bark  of  a  middle  sized  tree,  of  the  several  species 
taken  in  spring  when  the  quantity  of  tannin  is 
largest : 

lb. 

Oak      .».••••  29 

Spanish  chentnut  '21 

l«ricuatif  willuw,  (large)  'XI 


Ik. 

Common  willow,  (large)  .  II 


Ash         .......  1(! 

Beech   10 

Horac-chcfltnut   0 

Sycamore   11 

Lorn  bard  y  poplar   15 

Birch   8 

Haxcl   14 

Black  thorn   16 

Coppuci  oak   32 

Inner  rind  of  oak  bark       ...  72 

Oak  cut  in  autumn        ....  21 


The  use  of  tannin  in  the  arts  is  its  property  ot 
combining  with  the  gelatine  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  thereby  ren  dering  the  leather 
prepared  in  this  way  thick  and  impervious  to 
water. 

The  lwk  of  the  oak  tree,  which  contains 
tannin  in  great  abundance,  is  that  which  is  mo<t 
generally  used  by  the  tanner.  The  hides  to  U? 
tanned  are  prepared  for  the  process  by  steeping 
thorn  in  lime  water,  and  scraping  off  the  hair 
and  cuticle.  They  are  then  soaked  first  in  weak*  i 
infusions,  and  afterwards  in  stronger  infusioitf 
of  the  bark,  till  at  last  they  are  completely  im- 
pregnated. This  process  requires  a  period  <•) 
from  ten  to  eighteen  montlis,  if  the  hides  are 
thick;  and  four  or  five  pounds  of  bark  are  wc«-- 
sary  on  an  average  to  form  one  pound  of  leatlnr. 
Some  recent  improvements  have  shortened  the 
process  of  steeping  the  hides.  Bark  is  used  in 
medicine,  in  the  various  forms,  in  which  it  is 
found,  as  a  tonic. 

Bitter  and  alkaline  principles  of  vepdd*' 
Many  vegetables  have  an  extremely  bitter  tart?, 
such  as  quassia,  peruvian  bark,  gentian,  <V 
This  bitter  principle  has  been  ascertained,  by  th<.% 
researches  of  modern  chemists,  to  be  of  on  al- 
kaline nature.  There  are  twenty-one  of  the*- 
alkaline  sulwrtances  now  ascertained.  They  are 
all  compounds  of  the  following  elementary  sub- 
stances :  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen. 

Quinine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  vegetable  alkaline  bitters.  •  It  was  firs! 
discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1811,  and  its  pr» 
paration  on  a  large  scale  pointed  out  by  PellenVr 
and  Caventon,  in  1820.  It  is  obtained  by  hoilin;' 
the  yellow  bark,  {cinchona  cardifolia)  in  vat*1 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  treating  it  with  Hme 
and  alcohol,  when  the  quinina  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  a  pure  bitter, 
possessing  all  tho  medicinal  virtues  of  the  l>l'r" 
uvian  bark.  The  annual  produce  of  this  ««b- 
stance  in  Paris  exceeds  120,000  ounces. 

Strychnina  exists  in  the  seeds  or  fruits  of 
several  species  of  strychnos,  as  the  nux  tomt- 
its taste  is  intensely  bitter,  it  leaves  an  impres- 
sion in  the  mouth  similar  to  that  produced  by 
certain  metallic  salts, and  it  acts  with  great  encrg) 
on  the  animal  economy  as  a  virulent  poison. 

Narcotic  principle.   This  well  known  medi- 
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coal  property  of  certain  vegetables,  lias  also 

Mi  ascertained  to  possess  an  alkaline  quality. 

Tie  narcotic  principle  is  obtained  from  the 
milky  and  proper  juices  of  some  vegetables,  and 
frvim  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  stem  of  others, 
it  tjaste  in  great  quantity  in  the  concrete  juice 
"f  the  poppy,  and  is  known  as  opium.  It  is 
liable  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  as  well  as 
io  aD  acids.  When  distilled  it  emits  white  va- 
joan,  which  are  condensed  into  a  yellow  oil. 
S>me  water  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  pass  into 
the  receiver,  and  at  last  carbonic  acid  gas,  am- 
monia, and  carburetted  hydrogen  are  disengaged, 
mJ  a  bulky  charcoal  is  left  behind.  Many  other 
sittttances  besides  opium  possess  narcotic  quali- 
tifi  Thus  the  inspissated  juice  of  tlie  garden 
Irthico  resembles  opium  in  its  appearance  and 
;«alities,  and  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 
Th*  deadly  night  shade  furnishes  a  narcotic  sub- 
a*nce.  as  do  also  hemlock,  black  hellebore, 
<uimnK>nium,and  fox-glove.  All  these  arc  active 
jputfom,  if  taken  in  large  quantity. 

Vtgetablt  acids.  The  acids  derived  from  the 
*<rt»Me  kingdom  have  been  multiplied  by 
oofcrn  chemists  to  the  number  of  110.  Some 
1  f  time  acids  exist  ready  formed  in  the  juices 

if  tite  plant,  as  the  acetic,  oxalic,  citric,  malic, 
wows  are  in  certain  states  of  combination, 

K^^wt  exhibit  their  acid  qualities  until  arti- 

kiiUv  (kwmposed,  such  as  the  camphoric,  su- 

kne,  {^roUgnons,  &c. 

arid.    If  the  expressed  juice  of  the 

*tfd  sorrel,  (oralis  acetocella)  is  left  to  evaporate 
it  deposits  small  crystals  of  a  yellowish 
*-Ur  and  saltish  taste,  which  are  known  by 

i*  name  of  salt  of  sorrel,  that  is,  a  salt  with  ex- 
w«  of  add;  from  which  the  acid  may  be  obtained 
f  ibt,  by  a  simple  chemical  process.    Oxalic  acid, 
a  «  pore  state,  is  always  solid.    Its  taste  is 
tod  acrid.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
*js«t,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  acids  by 
property  of  decomposing  all  calcareous  salts, 
**i  funning  with  lime  a  salt  insoluble  in  water. 
Hrotoh  U  used  by  chemists  as  a  test  to  detect 
presence  of  calcareous  salts.    But  it  is  not 
in  medicine  or  the  arts,  except  in  its  state 
'J  acidulum,  in  which  it  is  employed  to  make 
i  Kift  of  lemonade,  and  to  discharge  stains  of 
It  has  been  found  also  in  oralis  corniatlaJa, 
P^isum  acidvum,  in  the  several  species  of 
^  in  the  pubescence  of  ciccr  arictinum. 

Aortic  add 'f  or  vinegar,  which  is  generally  man- 
^fitctnred  from  wine  or  sugar  in  a  certain  stage 
[■'■  'mnentation,has  also  been  found  ready  formed 
[Ti  the  tap  of  several  trees,  as  analysed  by  Vau- 
:;Jfiin;  and  also  in  the  acid  juice  of  the  cicer 
crutumm,  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  part, 
't  *as  obtained  also  by  Scheelc  from  the  sap  of 
tie  *mf*au  nigra,  and  is  consequently  to  be 
*vxried  as  a  native  vegetable  acid.  It  is  dis- 
t-spuahtd  from  other  vegetable  acids  by  its 


forming  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies  and 
earths. 

Citric  acid.  This  substance  exists  in  the 
juice  of  the  lemon.  It  has  an  agreeable  acidu- 
lous taste,  especially  when  diluted  with  water. 
By  a  red  heat  it  yields  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  reduced  to  char- 
coal. Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  and 
acetic  acid;  and  with  lime  it  forms  a  salt  insol- 
uble in  water.  It  is  much  used  as  lemon  juice 
to  give  a  seasoning  to  liquors,  which  it  does 
equally  well  in  its  concentrated  state  also.  It 
lias  been  found  in  an  unmixed  state  in  the  fol- 
lowing vegetable  substances:  in  the  juice  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  in  the  berries  of  vaccin- 
ium,  oxycoccus,  vitisyid«a,  prunus,  padus  solatium, 
dulcamara,  and  rosa  canina,  as  well  as  in  many 
fruits  mixed  with  other  acids. 

Malic  acid.  This  acid  is  found  in  the  juice 
of  unripe  apples,  whence  it  derives  its  name;  but 
it  is  found  also  in  the  juice  of  berberries,  elder- 
berries, gooseberries,  plums  and  common  house 
leek.  It  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
and  solid  form;  but  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
Womea  thick  and  viscous.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat  and  strong  acids;  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  oxalic  acid.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies 
and  several  of  the  metals,  and  forms  with  lime 
a  soluble  salt,  by  which  test  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  acids.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  la- 
boratory. 

Gallic  acid.  This  acid  is  derived  chiefly  from 
nut  galls,  by  exposing  n  quantity  of  the  powder 
to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  where  the 
acid  will  form  on  the  top  in  octohedral  crystals. 
Its  taste  is  austere  and  astringent;  and  it  reddens 
vegetable  blues.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  communicates  to  solutions  of  iron 
a  deep  purple  or  black  colour.  When  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat,  it  sublimes  without  alteration; 
but  a  strong  heat  decomposes  it.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  the  malic  and  oxalic  acids.  It 
is  of  great  utility  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  all  black  colours,  and  of  those  with 
a  dark  ground.  It  is  an  excellent  test  of  the 
presence  of  iron,  and  with  tho  sulphate  of  iron 
or  copperas  it  forms  common  writing  ink. 

Tartaric  acid.  In  old  wine  which  has  been 
kept  in  a  cask,  a  sediment  is  precipitated  which 
adheres  to  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  forms  a 
crust  known  by  tho  name  of  tartar,  which  is  a 
combination  of  potass  and  a  peculiar  acid  in 
excess.  The  compound  is  supertartrate  of  potass 
and  the  acid  in  its  state  of  purity  is  the  tartaric 
acid  with  potass;  it  forms  a  salt  that  is  with 
difficulty  soluble.  It  exists  in  the  following 
vegetable  substances:  in  the  pulp  of  tamarinds, 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  mulberries,  sorrel,  and 
sumac;  and  the  roots  of  tricicim  repent,  and 
leorUodon  taraxacum.  It  is  not  much  used  except 
by  chemists;  but  the  supertartrate,  from  which 
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it  is  usually  obtained,  is  well  known  as  the  use- 
ful medicine  called  cream  of  tartar. 

Benzoic  acid.  The  benzoin  of  the  shops  is 
a  resinous  exudation  from  styrax  bensoc,  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  From 
this  substance  benzoic  acid  is  procured.  As  it 
is  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  usually  contam- 
inated with  some  resinous  and  oily  matters. 
When  pure,  benzoic  acid  has  no  smell;  when 
sublimed,  it  assumes  the  form  of  long  flat  pris- 
matic needles,  liaving  a  beautiful  silvery  lustre. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  more  to  give  flavour  to 
other  more  active  drugs  than  for  any  efficacy  it 
possesses  of  itself. 

Prussic  acid.  This  acid  is  generally  classed 
among  the  animal  acids,  because  it  is  obtained 
in  greatest  abundance  from  animal  substances. 
But  it  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  vegetable  sub- 
stances also,  and  is  procured  by  distilling  laurel 
leaves,  or  the  kernels  of  the  peach  and  cherry, 
or  bitter  almonds.  When  pure  it  forms  a  colour- 
less fluid,  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  the 
peach  blossom.  It  does  not  redden  vegetable 
blues,  but  it  is  characterised  by  its  property  of 
forming  a  bluish-green  precipitate  when  it  is 
poured  with  a  little  alkali  added  to  it  into 
solutions  containing  iron.  It  is  a  virulent  poison. 
From  experiments  on  the  vegetable  acids,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  all  contain,  as  elements,  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  that  prussic  acid 
contains  a  portion  of  nitrogen.  Gallic  acid  con- 
tains more  carbon  than  the  other  vegetable  acids, 
and  oxalic  acid  more  oxygen. 

Modern  chemistry  has  detected  a  great  many 
more  acids  in  vegetable  substances,  such  as  in 
kino,  cinnamon,  camphor,  &c. 

Oil*.  Vegetable  bodies  afford  a  great  variety 
of  oily  substances,  differing  considerably  in  their 
properties.  These  oils  have  been  divided  into 
fixed,  solid,  and  volatile.  Fixed  oils  arc  but 
seldom  found  except  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  and 
especially  in  the  dicotyledonous  class.  Occa- 
sionally they  exist  in  the  pulp  of  fleshy  fruits, 
as  in  that  of  the  olive,  which  yields  the  inostabun- 
dant  and  valuable  species  of  all  fixed  oils.  But  j 
dicotyledonous  seeds  which  contain  oil,  contain 
also  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  mucilage 
and  fecula,  and  form,  when  bruised  in  water,  a 
mild  and  milky  fluid  known  by  the  name  of 
emulsion;  on  this  account  they  are  sometimes 
denominated  emulsive  seeds.  Some  seeds  readily 
yield  their  oil  by  simple  pressure,  having  been 
previously  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp  by  pounding 
them  in  a  mortar.  Others  require  to  l>e  exposed 
to  the  action  of  heat,  which  is  applied  to  them 
by  means  of  pressure  between  warm  plates  of 
tin,  or  of  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  or  of 
roasting  before  they  are  subjected  to  the  press. 
But  the  oil  which  is  thus  expressed,  is  still 
mixed  or  combined  with  other  substances,  such 
us  fecula,  starch,  and  mucilage,  which  sometimes 


subside  spontaneously,  if  the  liquid  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  repose;  first  the  grosser  parts,  such  as  the 
fragments  of  parenchyma,  that  may  have  b«  nex- 
pressed  along  with  the  oil;  then  the  green  fecuk 
then  the  starch,  and  lastly  the  mucilage.  The 
oil  is  now  left  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity, 
but  not  yet  without  a  mixture  of  other  sob- 
stances,  to  deprive  it  of  which  chemists  emplov 
a  variety  of  processes.  Fixed  oil,  when  purv, 
is  generally  a  thick  and  viscous  fluid,  of  a  mil! 
or  insipid  taste,  and  without  smell.  But  it  U 
never  entirely  without  some  colour,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  green  or  yellow.  Its  specific 
gravity  ia  to  water  as  9.403  to  1 .000.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  and 
with  the  alkalies  it  forms  soap.  When  expose! 
to  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  inspissated  auJ 
opaque,  and  assumes  a  white  colour  and  a  resem- 
blance to  fat.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  *1- 
sorption  of  oxygen;  but  owing  to  the  appear 
ance  of  a  quantity  of  water  in  oil  that  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  it  is  not  yet  per)w{- 
assimilated  to  its  substance.  When  exposed  t- 
cold  it  congeals  and  crystallizes,  or  assumes  a 
solid  and  granular  form;  but  not  till  the  ther- 
mometer has  indicated  a  degree  considerablv 
below  the  freezing  point.  When  exposed  to  (In- 
action of  heat  it  is  not  volatilized  till  it  begin, 
to  boil,  which  is  at  600°  of  Fahrenheit,  by 
distillation  it  is  converted  into  water,  carbonu" 
acid,  and  carburcttcd  hydrogen  and  carbon;  the 
product  of  its  combustion  is  nearly  the  saw, 
and  hence  it  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  oxygi-n, 
and  hydrogen.  Some  oils  remain  solid  at  uV 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  suili 
as  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  wax,  which  ui 
its  properties  resembles  the  oleaginous  bodieN 
Of  the  fixed  oils  some  are  of  a  fatty  nature,  an  1 
are  readily  inspissated  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
others  dry  into  a  sort  of  tenacious  varnish. 

Olive  oil  is  expressed  from  the  pulp  of  th>' 
fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  (Olea  Europca)  a  alum!' 
that  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe.  1" 
the  manufacture  of  the  oil,  the  fruit  is  first  broken 
in  a  mill  and  reduced  to  a  sort  of  paste.  It  '* 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  tm 
oil,  which  is  now  easily  separated,  swims  on  tip- 
top of  the  water  in  the  vessel  beneath.  It  i- 
manufactured  chiefly  in  France  and  Italy,  a^i 
is  much  used  throughout  Europe  to  give  a  sea- 
soning to  food. 

Almond  oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the 
almond  tree,  (amygdalus  communis)  a  native  -i 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  almonds  are  tire; 
well  rubbed  or  shaken  in  a  coarse  bag  or  sack, 
to  separate  a  bitter  powder  which  covers  th<i: 
epidermis.  They  are  then  pounded  to  a  jw*1 
in  mortars  of  marble,  which  paste  is  afterward* 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  the  oil 
now  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  olive.  It  '3 
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t!  i  clear  transparent  colour,  almost  without 
zotto  or  ta«te,  and  is  used  where  fine  oils  are 
relate. 

J?«/wfrf  oil  is  extracted  from  the  brasrica, 
Mpw,and  ampestris.  It  is  leas  fixed,  and  leas 
rbUe  to  become  rancid  than  the  two  former, 
uid  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Flanders. 

Oil  of  bdun  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the 
?nfcmiftM  mohrinpa,  common  in  Egypt  and 
Africa.  It  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  but  is  with- 
out odour,  and  is  on  this  account  much  used  in 
|*rftiiuery. 

Drying  oils.   The  principal  of  these  are  lint- 
oil,  nut  oil,  poppy  oil,  and  hempseed  oil. 
Lintwtd  is  obtained  from  flax  seed,  which  is 
fir*  of  all  roasted,  in  order  to  dry  up  the  muci- 
l«*  contained  in  the  seed,  as  also  to  promote 
tbe  freer  and  more  copious  separation  of  the  oil. 
Thit  oil  still  contains  a  portion  of  mucilage,  and 
knee  perhaps  its  property  of  quickly  drying 
oj  hardening  depends.    Long  lolling  converts 
it  into  a  sort  of  varnish.    With  the  oxide  of 
tad  it  forms  a  convenient  lute,  much  used  in 
tbf  Btn  Not  oil  is  extracted  from  the  hazel  or 
nkrot.  The  kernel  is  first  slightly  roasted,  and 
t-H«  wbjected  to  pressure,  when  the  oil  flows 
<*.  It  is  used  for  food  in  some  parts  of  France, 
•odin  the  coarser  kinds  of  painting.    It  is  apt 
totetmM  rancid.    Poppy  oil  is  procured  from 
tb*  s«d»of  a  poppy,  (papaversonmiferutn)  which 
«  niltiTatfd  in  France  for  this  purpose.    It  is 
ttar  uvf  transparent,  and  dries  readily;  and 
pure  is  without  taste  and  odour.    It  is 
a*l  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  olive  oil,  for 
rbch  it  is  often  sold.    Hempseed  oil  is  procured 
twn  the  hemp,  has  a  harsh  and  disagreeable 
t»"*f,  and  is  used  only  for  mixing  up  the  coarser 
paints. 

i^tfilt  oils.  A  great  variety  of  vegetables 
wfitain  an  oil  which,  being  of  a  lighter  and  less 
f<rmawnt  nature  than  the  fixed  oils,  has  been 
<*Iied  volatile  or  essential  oil.  These  oils  pcr- 
^  almost  every  part  of  the  plant.  They  are 
tound  in  many  roots,  to  which  they  impart  a 
fr*T»nt  and  aromatic  odour,  with  a  somewhat 
*nd  taste.  The  roots  of  inula  hclenium,  genista 
^ricam,  and  many  others,  contain  oils  of  this 
"*t.  They  are  found  also  in  the  bark,  as  in  the 
nnnamon  tree;  or  in  the  wood,  as  in  the  sassa- 
fr»and  the  fir;  in  the  leaves  of  labiate  plants, 
*ach  as  mint,  rosemary,  marjoram;  and  of  the 
'-doroai  umMliferofy  such  as  fennel,  charvil,  an- 
fcliea;  and  of  plants  with  compound  flowers, 
as  worm- wood.  They  are  found  also  in 
'i1  flower  it-self,  as  in  the  flowers  of  camomile 
wi  the  rose;  and  in  the  fruit,  as  in  pepper 
wi  gin?er;  and  lastly,  in  the  external  intcgu- 
of  many  seeds;  but  never  in  the  cityle- 

•  It  U  probable  that  every  plant  possessing 

*  pe.tiliar  odour  owes  this  to  a  peculiar  oil,  and 
ib*.  inU  aroma  U  caused  by  the  volat  ile  partii  les 


of  the  oil  being  continually  given  off  from  the 
plant.  Volatile  oils  are  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  plant,  or  distillation.  They  are  char- 
acterised by  their  strong  and  arontatic  odour, 
and  rather  acrid  taste.  They  are  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, but  are  not  readily  converted  into  soaps 
by  alkalies.  They  are  very  inflammable,  and 
are  volatilized  by  a  gentle  heat.  Like  fixed  oils, 
their  specific  gravity  is  generally  less  than  that 
of  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  they  will 
float,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  found  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  water,  in  which  they  con- 
sequently sink.  They  are  much  prized,  on 
account  of  their  agreeable  taste  and  odour,  and 
are  prepared  and  sold  under  the  name  of  distilled 
waters  or  essences.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  used 
as  a  varnish,  and  for  mixing  with  other  oils  in 
the  composition  of  pigments. 

Wax.  This  substance  is  found  exuding  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  mrtny  trees.  It 
exudes  also  from  other  parts  of  the  plants  be- 
sides the  leaf,  and  assumes  a  more  s  iff  and  con- 
crete form,  as  from  the  catkins  of  the  poplar, 
the  alder,  and  the  fir,  from  the  fruit  of  the 
myrica  cerifera  and  croton  scbiferum;  but  par- 
ticularly from  the  anthers;  of  flowers.  ttees* 
wax,  though  an  animal  production,  agrees  so 
closely  in  all  its  characters  with  that  from  plants, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  the 
same  substance.  It  was  at  one  time  the  opinion 
of  naturalists,  that  the  bees  collected  their  wax 
ready  formed  from  the  pollen  of  plants;  but 
Huber  has  shown  that  the  pollen  which  the  bees 
carry  to  their  hives  is  employed  as  the  food  of 
their  larva?;  and  that  the  wax  is  manufactured 
bv  them  from  the  saccharine  juices  of  the  flower. 
It  exudes  from  the  rings  in  the  abdomen  of 
these  insects,  and  is  employed  by  them  in  con- 
structing the  walls  of  their  cells.  Wax,  as  it 
eomes  from  the  bee-hive,  has  a  yellow  colour 
and  a  peculiar  smell,  both  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  honey  with  which  the  wax  cells  are 
filled.  To  free  it  from  these  impurities,  it 
is  melted  in  water  and  cast  into  thin  ribbons, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  till, 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  light  and  moisture, 
they  are  bleached  white.  Several  fusions  and 
exposures  are  required,  however,  to  render  it 
perfectly  pure. 

Wax,  when  pure,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  combines 
with  the  fixed  oils,  forming  with  them  a  paste 
or  cerate.  It  readily  combines  with  alkalies, 
and  assumes  the  consistence  of  soap.  The  acids 
have  little  action  on  it,  and  on  this  account  wax 
forms  a  convenient  chemical  lute.  Wax  softens 
with  heat,  and  melts  ot  the  temperature  of  142° 
if  unbleached,  and  135°  when  pure;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  boils  and  passes  off  into  vapour, 
which  vapour  may  be  set  on  fire  by  the  appli- 
>  cation  of  a  red  heat.    Hence,  its  utility  in  mak- 
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tag  candles;  and  hence  an  explication  of  this 
singular  phenomenon  observable  in  the  pictam- 
mtt  fraxineUa.  This  plant  is  fragrant,  and  ^ie 
odour  which  it  diffuses  around  forms  a  partial 
and  temporary  atmosphere,  which  is  inflammable; 
for  if  a  lighted  candle  or  other  ignited  body  is 
brought  near  to  the  plant,  especially  in  the  time 
of  droughts,  its  atmosphere  immediately  takes 
fire.  This  phenomenon  was  first  observed  by 
the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Linmeus,  and  is 
explained  by  supposing  the  partial  and  tempor- 
ary atmosphere  to  contain  a  portion  of  wax  ex- 
uded from  the  plants,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
vapour  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  result  of 
its  combustion  in  oxygen  gas  was,  according  to 
Lavoisier,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  lead  him  to  conclude  that  100 
parts  of  wax  are  composed  of  82.28  of  carbon, 
and  17.72  of  hydrogen.  But  owing  to  the  little 
action  of  acids  on  it,  there  seems  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  contains  also  oxygen  as  an  ingre- 
dient. Wax  p  all  the  essential  properties 
of  a  fixed  oil.  But  fixed  oils  have  the  property 
of  becoming  concrete,  and  of  assuming  a  waxy 
appearance  when  long  exposed  to  the  air,  in 
consequence,  as  it  seems,  of  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  Wax,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
a  fixed  oil  rendered  concrete,  perhaps  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  during  the  progress  of  vege- 
tation. But  if  this  theory  is  just,  the  wax  may 
be  expected  to  occur  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
states,  according  to  its  degree  of  oxygenation, 
and  this  is  accordingly  the  case.  Sometimes  it 
has  the  consistency  of  butter,  and  is  denominated 
butter  of  wax,  as  butter  of  coco,  butter  of  galam; 
sometimes  its  consistency  is  greater,  and  then  it 
is  denominated  tallow,  as  tallow  of  croton;  and 
when  it  has  assumed  its  last  degree  of  consis- 
tency, it  then  takes  the  appellation  of  wax.  The 
butter  of  cacas  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
the  thc<J>ruma  cacao,  or  chocolate  plants,  either 
by  boiling  them  in  water,  or  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  action  of  the  press,  after  having  exposed 
them  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water.  They 
yield  almost  half  their  quantity  of  butter.  It 
is  at  first  brown  or  yellow,  but  when  well  puri- 
fied it  is  white;  its  taste  is  sweet,  its  fracture 
Hlightly  granular,  and  its  touch  unctuous.  It 
is  to  this  butter  that  chocolate  owes  its  flavour 
and  unctuosity.  Butter  of  coco  is  found  in  the 
fruit  of  the  coco-nut  tree.  It  is  expressed  from 
the  pulp  of  the  nut,  and  is  even  said  to  separate 
from  it  when  in  a  fluid  state,  as  cream  separates 
from  milk.  Butter  of  nutmeg  b  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  myristioa  officinalis,  or  nutmeg 
tree.  They  are  pounded  and  formed  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  press.  The  butter  is  firm  and  orange  coloured, 
and  of  a  sweet  and  aromatic  smell.  From  the 
crotofi  tcbiferumy  a  tree  that  grows  in  Asia  and 
America,  a  waxy  substance  is  extracted,  of  the 


consistence  of  tallow.  It  adheres  to  the  surface 
of  the  fruit,  and  is  detached  from  it  by  means 
of  boiling  the  fruit  in  water.  Its  odour  is  rather 
pleasant,  but  it  acts  as  a  violent  purgative.  The 
Chinese  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  myrica  otrifera,  a  plant  which  grow* 
abundantly  in  Louisiana  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  furnishes  the  wax  of  myrtle.  The 
berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pepper 
com,  are  gathered  and  thrown  into  a  kettle 
which  is  nearly  filled  with  water.  The  water 
is  then  made  to  boil,  and  the  wax  which  is  ex- 
tracted floats  on  the  surface.  It  is  of  a  pale 
green  colour;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.0150,  it 
melts  at  the  temperature  of  109°;  and  when 
strongly  heated  burns  with  a  white  flame  pro- 
ducing smoke,  and  emitting  an  agreeable  odour. 
Wax  is  also  extracted  from  a  variety  of  other 
vegetables,  and  has  been  detected  by  Proust  in 
the  green  fecula  of  many  plants,  as  in  that  of 
the  cabbage.  He  considers  it  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  pollen  of  all  flowers,  and  thinksth.it 
the  bees  collect  it  along  with  the  gluten  of  the 
pollen,  which,  according  to  him,  serves  them  for 
food.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
of  vegetable  principles,  and  is  of  great  utility 
both  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  Its  soft  an^ 
unctuous  qualities  render  it  fit  for  being  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  ointments  and  plasters 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  medicaments.  It 
is  employed  also  by  the  sculptor,  statuary,  and 
modeller,  in  the  exercise  of  their  arts.  But  it* 
chief  utility  consists  in  its  being  better  adapted 
than  all  other  substances  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles.  The  candle  bums  with  a  clear  and 
brilliant  flame,  and  the  wick  needs  no  snuffini:. 

Resins.  The  term  resina  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  expressed  juice  of  certain  pine 
trees,  and  corresponds  to  our  common  resin. 
Many  vegetables  yield  a  resinous  juice.  It  i" 
obtained  either  by  exudation  from  trees,  or  hy 
digesting  the  substance  containing  the  resin  in 
alcohol.  In  the  first  case,  it  exudes  from  natural 
or  artificial  openings  in  the  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood  of  trees.  The  resin  flows  out  in  sum- 
mer in  a  liquid  state,  it  being  held  in  solution 
by  a  volatile  oil,  which,  when  the  exudation  i? 
exposed  to  the  air,  either  makes  its  escape  or  i* 
converted  into  resin  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
When  this  change  takes  place  the  liquid  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid  resin.  In  the  second  place, 
the  alcoholic  solution  being  diluted  with  water, 
the  resin  falls  down,  and  the  alcohol  is  recovered 
by  distilling  the  diluted  liquor. 

Resins  are  solid  substances,  naturally  brittle, 
have  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  4 

t  colour  most  commonly  inclining  to  yellow. 
Their  taste  is  insipid,  and  they  have  no  smell 
except  when  they  retain  a  portion  of  volatile 
oil,  in  which  case  they  partake  of  the  odour  and 

I  acrid  taste  of  that  oil.    They  are  insoluble  in 
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rater,  most  of  them  are  soluble  In  alcohol,  and 
tome  of  them  in  the  fixed  oils.  When  exposed 
to  h«at  they  melt  and  afterwards  take  fire,  burn- 
ing with  •  strong  yellow  flame,  and  evolving  a 
gwst  deal  of  smoke.  Their  elementary  consti- 
tution consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Sain,  or  Basin.  This  substance  exudes  in 
the  form  of  drops  or  tears,  from  the  various 
iperies  of  pines.  Its  flow  is  generally  aided  by 
mm  of  incisions  into  the  bark  and  wood, 
and  it  receives  different  appellations  according 
«"  the  species  from  which  it  is  obtained.  If  it  is 
'  btsined  from  the  pinui  svlvcstriSy  it  is  denom- 
tatted  common  turpentine;  from  pinus  larix 
Venice  turpentine;  or  from  amyris  bahamea, 
<  hakim.  It  originally  consists  of  two 
ingredients,  oil  of  turpentine  and  rosin.  The 
ul «  extracted  by  distillation,  and  the  resin  re- 
nins behind.  If  the  distillation  is  continued 
to  dryness,  the  residuum  is  common  rosin,  or 
ooiophonium;  but  if  water  is  mixed  with  it  while 
m  fluid  and  incorporated  by  violent  agitation, 
the  residuum  is  yellow  rosin.  The  yellow  rosin 
a  the  moat  ductile,  and  the  most  generally  used 
ia  the  arts.  Oil  of  turpentine  begins  to  boil  at 
W ef  the  thermometer;  but  if  the  ebullition 
fce  KiQ  farther  continued,  the  temperature  rises 
to  ,  or  even  higher,  showing  the  presence  of 
lane*  thai  one  voktile  oil. 

fn«  the  resinous  juices  of  the  fir,  the  sub- 
**»  known  by  the  name  of  pitch  and  tar 
« aia»  manufactured.  The  trunk  is  cut  or  cleft 
«to  pueea  of  a  convenient  size,  which  are  piled 
tcfnher  in  heaps,  and  covered  with  turf.  They 
«* then  sat  on  fire,  and  the  resinous  juice  which 

*  thm  extricated,  being  prevented  from  escaping 
n  •  volatile  state  by  means  of  the  turf,  is  pre- 
cipitated and  collected  in  a  vessel  beneath.  It 
u  Partly  converted  into  an  empyreumatic  oil, 

i  *  a  a*  y 

"w  a  now  tar,  which  by  being  farther  inspis- 
*H  U  turned  into  pitch. 

ifaaic  This  resin  is  extracted  from  the  pes- 
to»i  lenttKut,  a  tree  which  grows  plentifully  in 
ti*  Wand  of  Chios.  It  exudes  in  a  fluid  state 
fooi  incisions  made  in  the  stem,  and  concretes 
^brittle  grains  somewhat  yellowish  and 
^-transparent,  In  this  state  it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  mastic.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste; 
tat  when  heated  it  melts  and  exhales  a  fragrant 
U^0UT-  H  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  varnish. 

fc*4an*.  This  resin  is  obtained  from  the 
P**ttrus  communis,  or  common  juniper,  by 
lP°ttt*n*ous  exudations.  It  concretes  in  the 
">rm  of  small  round  tears,  somewhat  brownish 
•enu-tramparent,  resembling  mastic.  It  is 
«k  «n ployed  as  a  varnish. 

Smi-  This  resin  is  extracted  from  the 
«"rrie  eUnifrra,  a  tree  which  grows  in  North 

•  oienca.   It  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the 

during  dry  weather,  and  is  left  to  harden 
■"dxsun.   It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 


strong  smell,  and  is  somewhat  scmi- 
ent. 

Tacatnbac.  This  resin  is  the  produce  of  the 
f agar  a  octandrOy  and  populus  baUamifera.  It 
is  brought  from  America  in  large  oblong  masses, 
wrapped  in  flag  leaves.  Its  colour  is  light  brown. 
It  is  brittle  but  easily  melted  by  heat,  and  it 
has  been  found  to  be  soluble  in  ulkaliea  and  nitric 
acids. 

Labdanum.  Tins  resin  is  obtained  from  the 
cistits  crcticus,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Candia 
and  other  Grecian  islands.  The  surface  of  the 
leaves  is  covered  with  a  viscid  juice,  which  is 
collected  by  a  sort  of  rake  furnished  with  thongs 
of  leather,  to  which  the  juice  adheres.  It  is 
afterwards  scraped  from  the  thongs  with  a  knife, 
it  is  very  soft,  and  always  mixed  with  sand  and 
dust.  Its  colour  is  blackish,  its  odour  fragrant, 
and  its  taste  bitter.  When  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
it  leaves  behind  it  a  little  gum.  It  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

OpobaUamum,  or  balm  of  QiUad.  This  resin, 
which  has  obtained  a  sort  of  notoriety  for  its 
fancied  medical  virtues,  is  the  produce  of 
the  amyris  Oileadensis,  a  shrub  which  grows  in 
Judea  and  Arabia;  but  it  is  so  much  valued  by 
the  Turks,  that  its  importation  is  prohibited. 
This  is  the  balm  of  Gilead  so  much  celebrated 
in  Scripture.  Pliny  says  it  was  first  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  generals  of  Vespasian.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  a  liquid  state  from  incisions  in  the 
bark,  and  is  somewhat  bitter  to  the  taste. 

Copaica  baham.  This  resin  is  obtained  from 
the  copai/era  officinalis,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
South  America,  It  exudes  from  artificial  in* 
cisions,  having  at  first  the  consistence  of  oil,  but 
gradually  assuming  the  consistence  of  honey. 
It  is  transparent,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
an  agreeable  smell,  but  pungent  nauseous  taste. 
It  is  a  com bi tuition  of  resin  and  volatile  oil, 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly 
soluble  in  alcohol.    It  is  used  only  as  a  medicine. 

Dragon's  blood.  This  resin  is  obtained  from 
the  draeama  draco,  pttrocarpm  draco,  and  cal- 
amus rotang,  plants  that  grow  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  Spanish  America.  Its  colour  is  a  dark 
red.  It  is  tasteless  and  almost  inodorous.  Its 
fracture  is  glossy,  and  its  powder  of  a  deep 
crimson  hue.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
small  masses,  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  tooth  powder. 

Gniac.  Tliis  resin  is  the  produce  of  the 
gtiiacum  officinale,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  exudes  spontaneously,  or  is 
driven  out  in  a  melted  state  by  means  of  the 
action  of  heat.  Its  colour  is  green  with  some 
transparency,  its  consistence  brittle,  its  fracture 
vitreous.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste,  and  no  smell ; 
but  when  thrown  on  burning  coals  it  exhales  a 
fragrant  odour.    It  is  used  in  medicine. 
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Botany  Bay  resin.  This  resin  is  said  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  aearois  resini/eray& tree  which 
grows  abundantly  in  New  Holland,  especially 
near  Botany  Bay.  The  resin  exudes  spontan- 
eously from  the  trunk  of  the  singular  tree  which 
yields  it,  especially  if  the  bark  be  wounded.  It 
is  at  first  fluid,  but  becomes  gradually  solid  when 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
communicates  to  that  liquid  the  flavour  of 
storax.    Alcohol  dissolves  it. 

Green  resin.  This  resin  constitutes  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  of  almost 
all  vegetables.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  When  treated  with  oxymuriatic 
acid  it  assumes  the  colour  of  a  withered  leaf, 
and  exhibits  the  resinous  properties  more  dis- 
tinctlv. 

Copal.  This  resin  is  obtained  from  the  rhus 
copallinium,  a  tree  which  is  found  in  North 
America.  It  is  a  transparent  substance,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  brown.  It  possesses  the  general 
properties  of  other  resins,  but  differs  from  them 
in  not  being  soluble  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, without  peculiar  management.  When 
dissolved  in  any  volatile  liquid,  and  spread  thin 
upon  wood,  metal,  or  paper,  so  that  the  volatile 
menstruum  may  evaporate,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  var- 
nishes, known  by  the  name  of  Copal  varnish. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  generally  dissolved  in  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Anime.  This  resin  is  obtained  from  the  hy- 
numara  conbaril,  or  locust  tree,  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  resembles  copal  exactly  in  its  ap- 
pearance, but  differs  from  it  in  being  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  employed  also  in  mak- 
ing varnishes. 

Lac.  This  resin  is  the  produce  of  the  croton 
lacci/erum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  ex- 
udes in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  an  in- 
sect, whence  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  colour, 
which  is  deep  red  verging  to  brown,  with  a  de- 
gree of  semi-transparency.  It  forms  the  basis  of 
many  varnishes,  and  of  the  finest  kinds  of  seal- 
ing wax. 

Bloom.  Upon  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves 
and  fruits  of  certain  species  of  plants,  there  is 
to  be  found  a  fine  soft  and  glaucous  powder.  It 
is  particularly  observable  upon  cabbage  leaves, 
and  upon  plums,  to  which  it  communicates  a 
particular  shade.  It  is  known  to  gardeners  by 
the  name  of  bloom.  It  is  easily  rubbed  off  by 
the  fingers,  and  when  viewed  under  the  micros- 
cope seems  to  be  composed  of  small  opaque  and 
unpolished  granules,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
powder  of  starch;  but  with  a  high  magnifying 
power  it  appears  transparent.  When  rubbed 
off  it  is  again  reproduced,  though  slowly.  It 
resists  the  action  of  dows  and  rains,  and  is  con- 
sequently insoluble  in  water.  But  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  from  which  circumstance  it  has 


been  suspected  with  some  probability  to  be  a 
resin. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tin? 
resins  that  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analy- 
sis, or  employed  in  medicine  or  the  arts.  Their 
medical  virtues,  however,  are  not  quite  so  great 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  their  utility 
in  the  arts  is  very  considerable.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  of  painting,  varnishing,  em- 
balming, and  perfumery;  and  they  furnish  us 
with  two  of  the  most  important  of  all  materials 
to  a  naval  power,  pitch  and  tar. 

Gum  resins.  There  are  many  plants  which, 
when  cut  or  pierced,  give  out  a  milky  juice  more 
or  less  thick.  This  juice  has  generally  a  strong 
taste,  and  frequently  also  a  peculiar  smell.  These 
milky  juices  are  contained  in  the  living  plant  in 
a  peculiar  set  of  vessels,  which  usually  run  atom; 
the  interior  part  of  the  bark.  The  common 
leontodon  tararicum,  laetuea  virosay  the  different 
species  of  euphorbia,  and  the  poppy,  may  be 
mentioned  as  examples  of  plants  yielding  these 
milky  juices.  When  the  milky  juice  is  made 
to  exude  from  a  plant,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  solid,  and  assume 
different  appearances  according  to  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  Now  these  concrete  juio* 
are  the  substances  which  have  long  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  gum  resins.  Gum  resin? 
are  usually  opaque,  or  at  least  their  transparent/ 
is  inferior  to  that  of  resins.  They  are  always 
solid,  and  most  commonly  brittle,  and  have 
sometimes  a  fatty  appearance.  When  heatel 
they  do  not  melt  as  the  resins  do,  neither  are 
they  so  combustible.  Heat,  however,  oommonh 
softens  them,  and  causes  them  to  swell.  They 
bum  with  a  flame.  They  have  almost  always 
a  strong  smell,  which,  in  several  instances  i» 
similar  to  that  of  garlic.  Their  taste  also  i* 
often  acrid,  and  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
resins.  They  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  hoi 
the  solution  is  always  opaque,  and  usually 
milky.  Alcohol  dissolves  only  a  portion  of 
them,  the  solution  is  transparent;  but  when  di- 
luted with  water  it  becomes  milky.  They  dis- 
solve much  better  in  dilute  alcohol. 

Galbanum.    This  substance  is  obtained  from 
the  bubon  galbanum,  a  perennial  plant  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    An  incision  is  made 
in  the  stem  a  little  above  the  root,  and  the  milky 
juice  flows  out.    When  it  concretes  it  consti- 
tutes galbanum.    It  is  brought  into  this  country 
in  small  pieces,  composed  of  agglutinated  tears 
!  of  a  yellow  colour,  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and 
smell  of  garlic.    Water,  vinegar,  and  wine,  dis- 
solves the  greater  part  of  it,  but  the  solution  » 
milky.    It  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine, 
i     Ammoniac.    This  substance  is  brought  from 
Africa  in  the  form  of  small  tears,  but  nothmn 
certain  is  known  concerning  the  plant  which 
I  yields  it.    It  is  thought  to  be  a  species  of  ferula. 
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la  «4our  is  yellow,  and  taste  nauseous.  It  is 
urd  wmtlimra  iu  medicine. 

&mmmjr.  This  substance  ia  the  produce  of 
lifmrolntltuscommonia,*  climbing  plant  which 
rw?  in  Persia.  The  root  when  cut  yields  a 
t.iiky  juice  by  expression,  which,  when  it  con- 
arts,  forms  scam mony.  Its  colour  is  dark  gray, 
i>  smell  nauseous  when  rubbed,  and  its  taste 
Utter.  It  forms  with  water  a  green  opaque 
liquid.  It  is  much  employed  in  medicine,  and 
1*nia  as  a  strong  purgative. 

Ojnyvnax.  The  plant  from  which  this  sub- 
tMxt  is  obtained,  is  the  pastinarea  opoponax, 
«  osiive  of  (he  countries  of  the  Levant.  It 
nudes  iu  the  state  of  a  milky  juice,  from  in- 
riwtu  made  in  the  root.  It  is  afterwards  dried 
x  the  sun,  and  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
:unpj  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  white  within. 
h»  u»t«  i»  bitter  and  acrid,  and  it  forms  with 
*4^r  s  milky  solution. 

EufJiortiun.  This  substance  is  the  produce 
».'  ruykorbia  officinalis,  a  plant  which  grows 
a  Una.  It  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant 
•iri*d  in  the  sun,  and  obtained  by  means  of  in- 
rA<ii&.  It  assumes  the  form  of  small  yellow 
>*-\  It  has  no  smell,  its  taste  is  caustic.  It 
is  {•isjUousj  but  is  occasionally  employed  in 


This  substance  is  obtained  from 


has  a  reddish  brown  colour.  Its  odour  is  strong 
and  peculiar,  its  taste  bitter  and  aromatic.  It 
does  not  melt  when  heated,  and  burns  with  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and 
as  a  dentifrice. 

Asafoetida.  This  substance,  so  well  charac- 
terised by  its  strong  and  foetid  smell,  is  obtained 
from  the  ferula  asafcetida,  a  plant  which  grows 
in  Persia.  At  four  years  old  the  plant  is  dug 
up  by  the  root;  the  root  is  then  cleaned  and  the 
extremity  cut  off ;  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which 
is  collected;  and  when  it  ceases  to  flow  another 
portion  is  cut  off  and  more  juice  extricated.  The 
process  is  continued-  till  the  root  is  exhausted. 
The  juice  which  has  been  collected  soon  con- 
cretes, and  constitutes  asafoetida.  It  is  brought 
to  Europe  in  small  agglutinated  grains  of  differ- 
ent colours:  white,  red,  and  yellow.  It  is  hard 
but  brittle.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  its  smell  in- 
sufferably foetid;  and  yet  the  Indiana  use  it  as 
a  seasoning  for  their  food,  and  call  it  the  food  of 
the  gods.  This  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
name  it  has  obtained  in  Europe,  where  it  is  vul- 
garly known  by  the  appellation  of  devil's  dung.. 
It  is  used  in  medicine. 

A  lots.  Strictly  speaking,  aloes  hardly  belongs 
to  the  gum  resins;  but  as  it  often  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  the  leaves  when  the  point  of 
these  is  cut  off,  and  afterwards  gradually 


•b*  rr*'f*w  ijcia,  which  grows  in  Arabia,  par-  |  cretes  into  a  solid  mass,  the  analogy  is  so  close 

Uttivfy  fcv  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea.    It  is 

(be  frudbneense  of  the  ancients.     It  exudes 

frm  beanos  made  in  the  tree,  and  concretes 

i=i»  m«*es  shout  the  size  of  a  chestnut.    It  is 
■Lntle,  transparent,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
little  taste,  but  when  burnt  diffuses  an 
tnrsfclf  odour. 

*r;<j/*»nw.  The  plant  from  which  this  sub- 
*Kxt  U  obtained  is  not  well  kuown;  but  it  b 
»-ppo*d  to  I*  the  ferula  Persica.    The  sub- 


as  to  warrant  its  insertion  here. 

Two  kinds  of  aloes  occur  in  commerce,  Soco- 
tara  aloes,  and  Barbadocs  aloe*.  The  first  kind 
came  originally  from  Socotora,  an  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  sea;  but  of  late  years  this 
country  is  almost  entirely  supplied  with  aloes 
from  Bombay.  The  plant  which  yields  this 
variety  is  the  aloe  spicata.  The  leaves  are  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem,  then  cut  in  pieces,  and  their 
juice  allowed  to  run  out;  after  a  sediment  has 


4'-*a«  iuelf  is  brought  from  Egypt,  Persia,  or  subsided  the  clear  liquid  is  allowed  to  concrete 


'-•ia.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  agglutin 
i>d  tears,    Its  colour  is  yellow,  its  taste  hot 
tf  J  Utter,  and  its  smell  alliaceous. 

iteming*  is  the  produce  of  the  mangostana 
'•i*i»0M,a  tree  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies. 
It  *im)e»  from  incisions  of  the  bark,  and  is 


in  the  sun.    The  taste  of  aloes  is  entirely  bitter; 


it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  is  much 
used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative. 

Balsams.  The  substances  known  by  the  name 
of  balsams  are  nearly  related  to  the  resins  and 
gum  resins.    They  all  contain  benzoic  acid. 


^uirht  to  Europe  in  large  cakes  or  cylindrical   They  are  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark, 
Its  colour  is  yellow,  and  its  fracture   from  which  a  viscous  juice  flows,  which  is  after- 
•  i  nous;  bat  it  has  no  smell  and  very  little  I  words  thickened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  a 
It  forms  with  water  a  yellow  turbid 
tuid,  but  is  soluble  almost  entirely  in  alcohol. 
''J  medicine  it  is  a  strong  purgative.    It  is  much 
^1  u  s  pigment. 

Myrrh.  This  substance  is  procured  from  a 
**"•'•  which  grows  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia;  the 
rr.ii  «pevics  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Warding  to  Bruce  it  belongs  to  the  mimosa. 


fire;  or  they  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  part  of 
the  tree  containing  them.  They  are  thick  and 
viscid  juices,  but  become  readily  concrete;  their 
colour  is  brown  or  red;  their  smell  aromatic  when 
rubbed;  their  taste  acrid.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  boiling  water  extracts  part  of  their 
acid;  they  are  soluble  in  the  alkalies  and  nitric 
acid.    When  heated  they  melt  and  swell,  evolv- 


nudes  from  the  tree  in  the  state  of  a  yel-   ing  a  white  and  odorous  smoke. 


>'*nb  whit 


d,  which  soon  concretes  into 


Benzoin.    It  was  long  supposed  that  this  sub- 


* *'li  i  »ubstance.   The  best  is  transparent,  and   stance  was  the  produce  of  a  species  of  laurus; 
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but  it  appeare  from  the  observations  of  Mr 
Dry  and  t,  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  sty  rax, 
a  tree  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  and  is  known 
as  the  styrax  benzoin.  It  flows  from  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk,  and  comes  into  Europe  in 
masses  of  a  light  brown  colour,  variegated  with 
yellow  specks.  It  is  brittle,  with  a  vitrious 
fracture.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol;  when  rubbed 
it  emits  a  fragrant  odour;  and  when  heated  the 
benzoic  acid  is  sublimed  in  the  form  of  white 
crystals.    It  is  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery. 

Storax.  This  balsam  is  obtained  from  the 
styrax  officinale,  a  tree  which  grows  in  France, 
Italy,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  incisions,  and  concretes  into 
cakes  or  masses  of  an  irregular  form,  and  a  brown 
or  reddish  colour.  Its  taste  is  spicy,  and  its 
smell  fragrant :  it  is  employed  in  perfumery. 

Styrax.  This  substance  is  a  semi-fluid  juice. 
The  tree  from  which  it  flows  is  cultivated  in 
Arabia;  but  the  true  species  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  rosamallos.  The  balsam  procured  from 
it  is  greenish,  its  taste  aromatic,  and  its  smell 
pleasant.  It  is  a  combination  of  benzoic  acid, 
and  resin,  and  is  used  in  medicine  occasionally. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  This  substance  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  tree  of  South  America,  the  toluifera 
baUamum.  It  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the 
bark,  and  is  brought  to  Europe  in  small  gourd 
shell?.  Its  colour  is  brown,  and  its  smell  very 
fragrant.  It  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  was 
at  one  time  thought  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

Balsam  of  Peru.  This  balsam  is  obtained 
from  the  myroxylor  Peruiferum,  a  tree  which  is 
found  in  South  America.  It  is  extracted  by 
boiling  the  twigs  in  water;  after  evaporation  the 
extract  is  put  into  cocoa  nut  shells,  and  in  this 
state  brought  to  Europe.  It  resembles  the  bal- 
sam of  tolu  in  its  chemical  properties,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  examined,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  same  medical  purposes;  but  its  con- 
sistency is  less  solid,  and  it  is  more  easily  vola- 
tilized by  heat. 

Camphor.  This  substance  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  Arabian 
physicians.  Sotius  is  the  first  person  who 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  kamphur.  A  great 
variety  of  plants,  especially  the  Udnatcc,  contain 
camphor,  such  as  thyme,  rosemary,  lavender, 
zedoary,  sassafras;  but  it  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  laurus  camphorat  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  In 
order  to  obtain  it,  the  root  and  stem  of  the 
plant  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a 
large  alembic  furnished  with  a  head,  and  con- 
taining some  water.  When  sufficient  heat  is 
applied,  the  camphor  sublimes  in  the  form  of 
small  grayish  grains,  which  are  afterwards 


worked  into  larger  masses  by  friction.  In  thU 
state  it  is  impure,  but  it  is  afterwards  refined  by 
a  second  distillation.  Camphor,  when  pore,  u 
a  white  brittle  substance,  forming  octagonal 
crystals,  or  square  plates.  Its  taste  is  peculiarly 
hot  and  acrid,  leaving  afterwards  a  sensation  of 
cold;  its  odour  is  strong  and  aromatic,  When 
broken  into  small  fragments  and  put  into  water, 
on  the  surface  of  which  it  swims,  a  singular 
phenomenon  ensues.  The  water  surrounding 
the  fragments  is  immediately  put  into  commo- 
tion, advancing  and  retiring  in  little  waves,  and 
attacking  the  fragments  with  violence.  The 
minuter  fragments  are  driven  backwards  anl 
forwards  upon  the  surface,  as  if  impelled  by 
contrary  winds.  If  a  drop  of  oil  is  let  fall  mi 
the  surface  "of  the  water,  it  produces  an  imtue- 
diate  calm.  This  phenomenon  has  been  attri- 
buted to  electricity.  Fourcroy  thinks  it  i< 
merely  the  effect  of  the  affinities  of  the  camphor, 
water,  and  air,  entering  into  combination. 

Camphor  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
but  it  is  so  volatile  that  it  evaporates  completely, 
if  exposed  to  it  in  warm  weather.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  to  which,  however,  it  communicate 
its  peculiar  odour.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  al- 
cohol; and  in  the  acids  its  solution  in  nitric  aci ; 
forms  what  is  called  oil  of  camphor.  It  mtlt> 
at  the  temperature  of  300°,  and  is  so  inflames 
ble  that  it  will  burn  even  on  the  surface  of  th? 
water.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  kaw 
no  residuum.  If  formed  into  a  paste  with  water 
and  alumina,  and  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  tb» 
products  are  volatile  oil,  camphoric  acid,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  c*. 
with  a  residuum  of  charcoal  and  alumina,  u 
such  proportions  as  to  warrant  the  conclusi' ^ 
that  the  ultimate  ingredients  of  camphor  un 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Camphor  is  much  employed  in  medicine.  I 
is  regarded  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  an: 
spasmodic.  It  is  particularly  offensive  to  insert* 
and  is  frequently  used  as  a  preservative  in  cabi 
nets  of  natural  history. 

Caoutchouc.  This  substance  was  introduo ; 
into  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  lastcentun; 
and  from  its  being  applied  to  rub  out  the  stain; 
of  black-lead  pencils,  it  got  the  name  of  Indi  * 
rubber.  It  is  obtained  from  at  least  two  tnv- 
natives  of  South  America,  the  iatropa  clastic. 
and  hcevea  caoutchouc,  and  from  the  feus  tW: 
artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  urceola  elastica  oftb>- 
East  Indies.  If  an  incision  is  made  into  the  bar* 
of  any  of  these  plants,  a  milky  juice  exu  l>- 
which,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  concrete 
and  forms  caoutchouc.  As  the  object  of  the  na- 
tives in  collecting  it  had  been  originally  to  tw- 
it into  vessels  for  their  own  use,  it  is  generally 
made  to  concrete  in  the  form  of  bags  or  bottle 
This  is  done  by  applying  the  juice,  when  fl«i 
in  thin  layers,  to  a  mould  of  dried  clay,  and  then 
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terms  it  to  concrete  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  fire. 
A  *rood  layer  is  added  to  the  first,  and  others  in 
BctMaon,  till  the  vessel  acquires  the  thickness 
:bt  is  wanted.   The  mould  is  then  broken,  and 
tiw  tokI  fit  for  use;  and  in  this  state  it  is  gen- 
willy  brought  to  Europe.    It  is  brought  over  in 
it)  milky  8tate  also,  by  being  excluded  from  the 
tftioQ  of  the  air.    If  the  pulpy  juice  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  an  elastic  pellicle  is  formed  on  the 
«Acf.  If  it  is  confined  in  a  vessel  containing 
oiy«n  gas,  the  pellicle  is  formed  sooner.  If  oxy- 
niamiic  acid  is  poured  into  the  milky  juice,  the 
'■watchooc  precipitates  immediately.  This  ren- 
in* it  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  caout- 
rW  u  owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Wben  pur*  this  substance  is  of  a  white  colour, 
^thoot  taste  or  smell.    The  black  colour  which 
ri  commonly  presents  is  owing  to  the  method  of 
in  iog  the  different  layers  upon  the  moulds  on 
^nich  they  are  spread.   They  are  dried  by  being 
afwed  to  smoke.    The  black  colour  of  the 
(locirbonc,  therefore,  is  owing  to  the  smoke  or 
***  iheraating  with  its  different  layers.    It  is 
*>ft  and  pliable  like  leather,  and  extremely  elas- 
« that  it  may  be  stretched  to  a  very  great 
l^Rh.  and  still  recover  iU  former  size.  Mr 
(rt°tb  4f  Manchester  has  made  some  curious  ex- 
I*iiaHito  on  the  changes  of  temperature  which 
nden.">es  on  its  being  stretched 
■^w&Bly,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
•lartilit;,  w  elasticity,  as  well  as  fluidity,  de- 
F*td»  cpon  latent  heat.    It  is  not  altered  by  ex- 
to  the  air ;  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but  if 
in  this  fluid  for  some  time,  its  edges  be- 
to  soft  as  to  adhere  if  pressed  together 
;      for  some  time.    It  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
J,,»;  butaolnhle  in  pure  ether  and  some  of  the 
^•Uile  oils,  as  also  the  alkalies.    Naptha,  or  the 
"wual  oil  derived  from  tar  or  coal  gas,  is  a 
»olrent  of  this  substance.    It  is  also  acted 
"■lIv  acids;  nnd  from  their  decomposition,  it 
to  consist  of  the  elementary  constituents 
d  <arbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

*  aontchouc  exists  in  many  vegetables,  com- 
^  *ith  other  ingredients.     From  resins  it 
be  separated  by  their  solution  in  alcohol ; 
from  the  berries  of  the  misseltoe  it  may  be 
uprated  by  the  addition  of  water.    Opium  and 
fcartic  contain  a  portion  of  it,  but  not  a  suffi- 
proportion  to  compensate  the  labour  of  its 
^traction.   It  is  applied  to  many  useful  pur- 
?"*»•  Rolled  out  into  very  thin  plates  it  forms 
1  Wtteioos  covering  to  jars  and  phials,  and  is 
■[ait*  impervious  to  water  and  most  liquids.  It  is 
^  sued  to  construct  tubes  and  cylinders  for 
'fit-mkal  and  surgical  purposes;  and  dissolved 
L1  naptha,  and  spread  over  various  kinds  of  cloth, 
:  forms  the  Mackintosh  fabrics,  now  so  univer- 
^  y  used.   An  immense  quantity  of  this  sub- 
'■wo?  is  now  imported  into  this  country  for  this 
■"•ofacture,  and  consequently  its  price  has  been 


greatly  raised.  In  the  countries  where  it  is  pro- 
duced tile  natives  manufacture  it  into  bottles, 
make  of  it  boots  and  (shoes,  and  often  burn  it  in- 
stead of  candles. 

Cork.  This  well  known  and  useful  article  is 
the  outer  bark  of  the  quercus  tuber,  or  cork  tree, 
a  kind  of  oak  that  grows  abundantly  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  To  prevent  its  natural  exfo- 
liation, which  is  always  irregular,  and  to  disen- 
gage it  in  convenient  portions,  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  in  the  bark  from  the  root  to  the 
top  of  the  stem,  and  a  transverse  and  circular  in- 
cision at  each  extremity ;  the  outer  layer,  which 
is  cork,  is  then  stripped  off,  and  to  flatten  and 
reduce  it  to  sheets,  it  is  put  into  water,  and 
loaded  with  weights.  The  tree  continues  to 
thrive  though  it  is  thus  stripped  of  its  cork  once 
in  two  or  three  years. 

Cork  is  a  light,  soft,  and  elastic  substance.  Its 
colour  is  a  sort  of  light  tan.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame, 
leaving  a  black  and  bulky  charcoal  behind. 
When  distilled  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
monia. Nitric  acid  corrodes  and  dissolves  it, 
changing  its  colour  to  yellow,  and  finally  decom- 
poses it,  converting  it  partly  into  an  acid,  and 
partly  into  a  soft  substance  resembling  wax  or 
resin.  The  acid  which  is  thus  formed  is  deno- 
minated the  suberic  acid,  and  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  one  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  seems 
probable  that  cork  exists  in  the  bark  of  some 
other  trees  as  well  as  the  quercus  tuber.  There 
is  a  variety  of  the  ulmus  campestris,  common  in 
hedge  rows,  whose  bark  assumes  something  of 
the  external  appearance  of  cork,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  its  thickness,  softness,  and  elasticity, 
and  in  its  loose  and  porous  texture,  as  well  as  in 
its  chemical  properties.  Fourcroy  seems  indeed 
to  regard  the  epidermis  of  all  trees  to  be  a  sort 
of  cork,  but  does  not  say  on  what  grounds  his 
opinion  is  founded. 

Woody  fibre.  The  principal  part  of  the  stem, 
root,  and  branches  of  trees,  is  known  under  the 
denomination  of  wood;  but  this  term  is  too 
general  for  the  purpose  of  analytical  distinction, 
as  the  part  so  designated  often  includes  a  great 
proportion  of  the  substances  that  liave  already 
been  described.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  there  exists  in  the  plant  any  in- 
dividual substance  different  from  those  already 
described,  and  constituting  more  immediately 
the  fabric  of  the  wood.  If  a  piece  of  wood  is 
well  dried  and  digested,  first  in  water  and  then 
in  alcohol,  or  such  other  solvent  as  shall  produce 
no  violent  effects  upon  the  insoluble  parts,  and 
if  the  digestion  is  continued  till  the  liquid  is  no 
longer  coloured,  and  dissolves  no  more  of  the 
substance  of  the  plant,  there  remains  behind  a 
sort  of  vegetable  skeleton,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  wood,  and  which  has  been  called 
woody  fibre.    It  is  composed  of  bundles  of  Ion- 
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gitudinal  threads,  which  are  divisible  into  others 
still  smaller.  It  is  somewhat  transparent,  is 
without  taste  or  smell,  and  is  not  altered  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  but  the  fixed  alkalies  decom- 
pose it  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air  it  blackens  without  melt- 
ing or  frothing,  and  ex  hides  a  thick  smoke  and 
pungent  odour,  leaving  a  charcoal  that  retains 
the  form  of  the  original  mass.  When  distilled 
in  a  retort,  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  por- 
tion of  ammonia.  One  hundred  parts  of  the 
woody  fibre  of  oak  yielded,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 


Carbon, 
Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, 


52.A3 
41.78 
5.69 


Charcoal.  When  wood  is  covered  up  from 
the  full  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  burnt  with 
a  smothered  flame,  the  volatile  parts  are  driven 
off  by  the  heat,  and  there  remains  behind  a  sub- 
stance exhibiting  the  exact  form,  and  even  the 
several  layers,  of  the  original  mass.  This  pro- 
cess is  denominated  charring,  and  the  product  is 
charcoal.  As  it  is  the  woody  film  alone  which 
resists  the  action  of  heat,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant  are  dissipated,  it  is  plain  that  char- 
coal must  be  the  residuum  of  woody  fibre,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  the  one  must  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  other,  if  they  are  not  rather 
to  be  considered  as  the  same.  Charcoal  may  be 
obtained  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant,  whe- 
ther solid  or  fluid,  and  it  is  rendered  perceptible 
by  means  of  combustion.  It  often  escapes,  how- 
ever, during  this  process,  under  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid,  of  which  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
elements.  From  a  variety  of  experiments  made 
on  different  plants,  and  on  their  different  parts, 
it  appears  that  the  green  parts  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  charcoal  than  the  rest ;  but  this 
proportion  is  found  to  diminish  in  autumn,  when 
the  green  parts  begin  to  be  deprived  of  their  glu- 
tinous and  extractive  juice.  The  wood  contains 
more  charcoal  than  the  alburnum — the  bark 
more  than  both ;  but  this  lost  result  is  not  con- 
stant in  all  plants,  because  the  bark  is  not  a  ho- 
mogeneous substance,  the  outer  parts  being  af- 
fected hy  the  air,  and  the  inner  parts  not.  The 
wood  of  the  tpurau  tuber,  separated  from  the 
alburnum,  yielded,  from  a  hundred  parts  of  its 
dry  substance,  19.75  of  charcoal,  the  alburnum 
17.5,  the  bark  26,  leaves  gathered  in  May,  80,  in 
September,  20.  But  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
differs  also  in  different  plants,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same.  In  the  plants  exa- 
mined by  Proust,  the  proportion  was  found  to 
be  as  follows,  the  quantity  of  wood  charred  being 
represented  by  unity :— 


Black  A«h,  . 

0:5 

Gaiooum, 

0.24 

Pine,           .  . 

0.20 

Green  Oak, 

0.20 

Heart  of  Oak, 

.       .  0.19 

Wild  Anli, 

O.I? 

White  A»h, 

.      .  0.17 

Charcoal  is  insoluble  in  water,  of  which,  ho*  • 
ever,  it  absorbs  a  portion  when  newly  made,  i,- 
also  of  atmospheric  air.    It  is  incapable  of  putrr 
faction.     It  is  not  altered  by  the  most  viol,  re- 
heat that  can  be  applied,  if  all  air  and  moistim 
are  excluded ;  but  when  heated  to  about  80^ 
it  burns  in  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  gas,  ar, 
if  pure,  without  having  any  residuum.    It  i< 
regarded  by  chemists  as  being  a  triple  compmin !, 
of  which  the  ingredients  are  carbon,  hydrogn, 
and  oxygen. 

Charcoal  is  of  great  utility,  both  to  the  ch<- 
mist  and  artist,  as  a  fuel  for  heating  furnaces. . 
well  as  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  It  i» 
excellent  filter  for  purifying  water.  It  is  s  very 
good  tooth  powder,  and  is  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

The  Sop.    If  a  branch  of  a  vine  is  cut  asin:- 
der  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  ta< 
begun  to  expand,  a  clear  and  colourless  fluid 
issue  from  the  wound,  which  gardeners  denomi- 
nate the  tears  of  the  vine.     It  is  merely,  li  ^ 
ever,  the  ascending  sap,  and  may  be  proem 
from  almost  any  other  plant  by  the  same  or  sin 
lar  means,  and  at  the  same  season,  but  panic 
larly  from  the  maple,  birch,  and  walnut  tm\ 1 
boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk.    A  small  branch 
a  vine  has  been  known  to  yield  from  twelve » 
sixteen  ounces  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hour*- 
A  maple  tree  of  ordinary  size  yields  about  t« 
hundred  pints  in  a  season,  as  has  been  aire*'!; 
stated ;  and  a  birch  tree  has  been  known  toyi; 
in  the  bleeding  season,  a  quantity  equal  to 
own  weight.    The  taste  of  this  fluid  is  general:.- 
insipid,  but  sometimes  it  is  slightly  saline,  ai 
sometimes  agreeably  Bweet,  as  in  the  case  of  tl 
birch  tree.    If  it  is  agitated  but  slightly  a  tV 
is  formed  on  the  surface ;  and  if  it  is  kept  I 
any  length  of  time  in  a  close  vessel,  it  femur 
and  effervesces  spontaneously,  and  at  length  be- 
comes strongly  acid,  assuming  a  bluish  col"'11' 
and  a  turbid  appearance.    At  last  it  deposit'  ' 
sediment,  and  resumes  its  transparency,  ' 
forms,  at  the  same  time,  a  thin  and  mouldy  Fol- 
licle on  the  surface.    If  exposed  to  the  action 
heat  it  emits  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  ^ 
hales  a  strong  odour  of  vinegar,  and  yields,  <•} 
distillation,  carbonate  of  ammonia.    Its  charts  I 
contains  carbonate  of  potass,  carbonate  of  lin*. 
and  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potass.   It  ™m 
bines,  in  all  proportions,  with  water,  which  <?i- 
1  lutes  and  dissolves  it  when  thick  and  vi*-i<l. 

Strong  acids  deprive  it  of  the  carbonic  and  ace- 
I  tons  acid  which  it  contains,  and  Aw*«on  1 
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imattion  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  acetate  of 
potass,  which  it  previously  held  in  solution. 
Alkalies  combine  with  it  readily,  and  saturate 
a  exec*  of  acid.  They  resist  ita  tendency  to 
ymuneous  decomposition,  and  retain  in  solu- 
tion ita  extract. 

Deyeux  and  Vauquelin  instituted  a  set  of  ex- 
periments on  the  nature  of  this  sap.  The  former 
i&alysed  the  sap  of  the  Tine  and  elm,  and  found 
iu  it  acetate  of  lime,  acetous  acid,  and  an  extract 
to  which  he  attributed  the  formation  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  spontaneous  precipitation  of  the  sap 
when  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  But 
the  analysis  of  Vauquelin  was  more  minute.  In 
the  sap  of  fagus  svlvaiica  he  found  the  follow- 
ing iaavdients  :  Water,  acetate  of  lime,  with  ex- 
a*  of  acid,  acetate  of  potass,  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
mucous  extractive  matter,  and  acetate  of  alumi- 
na.  In  1039  parts  of  the  sap  of  ulmus  campes- 
tru,  he  found  1.027  parts  of  water  and  volatile 
■utter,  9340  of  acetate  of  potass,  1.060  of  veget- 
tMe  matter,  0.796  of  carbonate  of  lime,  besides 
«me  slight  indications  of  the  presence  of  sulphu- 
nt  and  muriatic  acids ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the 
**«  be  found  the  vegetable  matter  increased, 
oA  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  acetate  of  potass 
•frmmiihed.  From  the  above  experiments,  there- 
fit,  m  veil  as  from  those  of  other  chemists,  it 
*  fWtt  that  the  sap  consists  of  a  great  variety 
oewfients  differing  in  different  species  of 
though  there  is  too  little  known  concern- 
iv  it  to  warrant  the  deduction  of  any  general 
"waJmwns,  as  the  number  of  plants  whose  sap 
U  hitherto  been  analyzed  is  yet  but  very 
Waited.  It  is  the  grand  and  principal  source  of 
Vff<*Me  aliment,  and  may  be  regarded  as  being 
hat  analogous  to  the  blood  of  animals.  It 
»  not  made  use  of  by  man,  at  least  in  its  natural 
*ate;  hot  there  are  trees,  such  as  the  birch, 
•W  gap  may  be  manufactured  into  a  very 
::ikvmt  wine ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  sap 
,Jf  the  American  maple  tree  yields  a  considerable 
<f3xntity  of  sugar.    Boussingault  has  lately  ex- 
cused the  sap  of  the  muta  paradimica.    It  is 
fopid  like  water.     When  left  exposed  to  the 
« it  lets  fell  red  flakes.    It  stains  linen ;  but 
ta»  this  property  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
«roains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  acetic  acid,  common 
•hi  and  salts  of  lime,  potash,  and  alumina. 

Tie  proper  juice.  After  the  sap  has  passed 
i&to  the  leaves,  and  has  thus  communicated  with 
^*  atmosphere,  it  becomes  elaborated  into  what 
i*  called  the  proper  juice,  and  descends  again 
through  the  vessels  of  the  stem.  This  fluid  is 
■n^inguiahal  >le  from  the  sap  by  a  difference  of 
"Aw,  as  well  as  qualities.  Thus  in  the  peri- 
*inkle  it  is  green,  in  logwood  red,  white  in  spurge, 
*H  yeDow  in  the  celandine,  from  the  two  last  : 
«f  whieb  it  may  readily  be  obtained  by  breaking 
fc*  *tem  asunder,  as  it  will  then  exude  from  the 
Its  principal  seat  is  in  the  bark,  where 


it  occupies  the  simple  tubes ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
situated  between  the  bark  and  wood,  as  in  the 
juniper  tree ;  or  in  the  leaf,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  herbs;  or  it  is  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  plant,  as  in  the  fir  and  hemlock,  in  which 
case  either  the  proper  juice  mixes  with  the  sap, 
or  the  vessels  containing  it  have  ramifications  so 
fine  as  to  be  altogether  imperceptible.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  same  in  all  plants,  nor  even  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  In  the  cherry 
it  is  mucilaginous,  in  the  pine  it  is  resinous,  in 
spurge  and  celandine  it  is  caustic,  though  resem- 
bling in  appearance  an  emulsion.  In  many 
plants  the  proper  juice  of  the  bark  is  different 
from  that  of  the  flower,  and  the  proper  juice  of 
the  fruit  different  from  both.  Its  appearance 
under  the  microscoi>e,  according  to  Senebier,  is 
that  of  an  assemblage  of  small  globules,  con- 
nected by  small  and  prism-shaped  substances 
placed  between  them.  If  this  juice  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  purity,  its  analysis  would 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject  of  vege- 
tation ;  but  it  seems  impracticable  to  extract  it 
without  a  mixture  of  sap.  Senebier  analyzed 
the  milky  juice  of  euphorbia  cyparigsus,  of  which 
he  had  procured  a  small  quantity  considerably 
pure,  though  its  pungency  was  so  great  as  to  oc- 
casion an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  to  the  person 
employed  to  procure  it.  It  mixed  readily  with 
water,  to  which  it  communicated  ita  colour. 
When  left  exposed  to  the  air  a  slight  precipita- 
tion ensued ;  and  when  allowed  to  evaporate,  a 
thin  and  opaque  crust  remained  behind.  Alco- 
hol coagulated  it  into  small  globules.  Ether 
dissolved  it  entirely,  as  did  also  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Sulphuric  acid  changed  its  colour  to  black, 
nitric  acid  to  green.  The  most  accurate  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  are  those  of  Chaptal.  When 
oxymuriatic  acid  was  poured  into  the  peculiar 
juice  of  euphorbia,  a  very  copious  white  precipi- 
tate fell  down,  which,  when  washed  and  dried, 
had  the  appearance  of  starch,  and  was  not  al- 
tered by  keeping.  Alcohol,  aided  by  heat,  dis- 
solved two  kinds  of  it,  which  the  addition  of 
water  again  precipitated.  They  had  all  the  pro- 
perties of  resin.  The  remaining  third  part  pos- 
sessed the  properties  of  woody  fibre.  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  on  the  juice  of  a  variety  of 
other  plants,  and  the  result  uniformly  was,  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  precipitated  them  from  woody 
fibre. 

The  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  of  plants 
seem  to  reside  in  their  proper  juice.  Thus  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  is  narcotic,  furnishing  opium. 
The  stimulating  and  diuretic  effects  of  the  fir  are 
in  ita  turpentine.  Cinnamon  and  other  aromatic 
shrubs  yield  a  highly  pungent  essential  oil.  The 
resinous  juice  of  the  jalap  is  a  purgative.  Sugar 
is  the  sweet  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  maplo 
tree,  and  the  beet  root.  The  bark  of  trees  con- 
tains this  juice  in  greatest  abundance,  as  is  ex-  • 
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emplified  in  the  cinnamon  tree  and  camphor 
tree.  The  peach  tree,  however,  furnishes  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rale.  Its  flowers  are  purgative, 
and  the  whole  plant  aromatic ;  hut  its  juice  is 
without  any  distinguished  virtues. 

Malpighi  regarded  the  proper  juice  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  nourishment,  and  compared  it  to  the 
blood  of  animals ;  but  this  analogy  does  not  hold 
very  closely.  The  sap  is,  perhaps,  more  analo- 
gous to  the  blood,  from  which  the  proper  juice 
is  rather  a  secretion.  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  analogy  holds  good,  that  is,  with  regard  to 
extravasated  blood  and  peculiar  juices.  If  the 
blood  escapes  from  the  vessels,  it  forms  neither 
flesh  nor  bones,  but  tumours;  and  if  the  proper 
juices  escape  from  the  vessels  containing  them, 
they  form  neither  wood  nor  bark,  but  a  lump  or 
deposit  of  inspissated  fluid.  To  the  sap,  or  to 
the  proper  juice,  or  rather  to  a  mixture  of  both, 
we  must  refer  such  substances  us  are  obtained 
from  plants  under  the  name  of  expressed  juices, 
because  it  is  evident  that  they  can  come  from 
no  other  source.  In  this  state  they  are  generally 
obtained  in  the  first  instance,  whether  with  a 
view  to  their  use  in  medicine,  or  their  applica- 
tion to  the  arts.  It  is  the  business  of  the  che- 
mist, or  artist,  to  separate  and  purify  them  after- 
wards, according  to  the  peculiar  object  he  may 
happen  to  have  in  view,  and  the  use  to  which 
he  purposes  to  apply  them.  They  contain,  like 
the  sap,  acetate  of  potass  or  of  lime,  and  assume 
a  deeper  shade  of  colour  when  exposed  to  the 
fire  or  air.  The  oxy muriatic  acid  precipitates 
from  them  a  coloured  and  flaky  substance,  as 
from  the  sap ;  and  they  yield  by  evaporation  u 
quantity  of  extract;  but  they  differ  from  the 
sap  in  exhibiting  no  traces  of  tannin  or  gallic 
acid,  and  but  rarely  of  the  saccharine  principle. 

Ashes.  When  vegetable  matter  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  fire,  all  its  volatile  parts  are 
dissipated,  and  there  only  remains  a  small  pro- 
portion of  incombustible  ashes.  This  ash  ex- 
hibits a  flaky  whitish  appearance,  is  soft  and 
crumbling  to  the  touch,  and  is  both  tasteless  and 
inodorous.  Ashes  may  be  obtained  from  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  in  different  quantities  from  the 
same  weight,  not  only  in  different  plants,  but  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Thus,  herba- 
ceous plants,  after  being  dried,  yield  more  ashes 
than  woody  plants,  the  leaves  more  than  the 
branches,  and  the  branches  more  than  the  trunk. 
The  alburnum  yields  also  more  ashes  than  the 
wood ;  and  putrified  vegetables  yield  more  ashes 
than  the  same  vegetables  in  a  fresh  state,  if  tho 
putrefaction  has  not  taken  place  in  a  current  of 
water.  The  result  of  Saussurc's  experiments  on 
this  subject  was  the  following:  *««».*.. 

1000  parts  of  dried  l«»ave»  of  u*k  gathered  in  May,  53 

  Rhododt'iidram  ferrufrineum,  90 

  Kaculu*  hippoemtcnut,  7J 

 %  do.       do.   trunk  it  branches, » 

■  j  do        do.  fathered  In  Sept.  86 

 do.        do.   gathered  in  Oct.  S4 

1000  pe.ru  dried  bark  of  the  oak,  * 


This  ash  is  a  compound  of  several  ingredients, 
the  principal  of  which  are  alkalies,  earths,  onJ 
metals. 

Alkalies.  Two  of  the  well  known  alkalies, 
i  potass  and  soda,  are  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plants ;  but  of  bite  years  chemists  have  discovered 
upwards  of  thirty  distinct  alkaline  substances  in 
the  vegetable  juices.  These  alkalies  have  been 
named  generally  after  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  derived,  as  strychnina,  atropim,  o*i- 
ntna,  &c. 

Potass.  If  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  burnt  iu 
the  open  air,  are  repeatedly  washed  in  water, 
and  this  water  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, potass  is  left  behind.  The  potass  of  com- 
merce is  manufactured  in  this  manner,  though  it 
is  not  quite  pure;  but  it  may  be  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  silver  vessel.  When 
pure,  it  is  white  and  semi-transparent,  and  i* 
extremely  caustic  and  deliquescent.  It  dissolve* 
all  soft  animal  substances,  and  changes  vegetable 
blues  into  green.  It  dissolves  alumina,  and  at* 
a  small  quantity  of  silex,  with  which  it  fuses 
into  glass  with  heat.  It  had  long  been  suspect*! 
by  chemists  to  be  a  compound  substance,  which 
conjecture  was  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  bril- 
liant experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  proved  it 
to  consist  of  a  metallic  base,  in  combination  with 
oxygen. 

Soda.  This  substance  is  found  chiefly  in  ma- 
rine plants,  and  those  growing  within  the  innV 
ence  of  salt  water.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ashe? 
of  burnt  fuci,  by  means  of  solution  in  water. 
Besides  the  fuci,  or  sea  weed,  it  is  found  ingre^' 
abundance  in  salsola  soda  and  zostcra  maritim. 
It  is  generally  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  carbon- 
ate, and  is  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  pot*.\ 
to  which  it  is  similar  in  its  general  property, 
but  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  in- 
forming a  hard  soap  with  oil,  while  potass  form- 
a  soft  soap.  It,  too,  is  a  combination  of  a  me- 
tallic base  with  oxygen.  The  importance  <  I 
this  alkali  in  the  arts  is  very  great.  It  enter- 
into  the  formation  of  glass,  soap,  and  various 
other  materials  used  in  the  dyeing  and  manu- 
facture of  cloths.  They  ore  also  of  essential  im- 
portance in  medicine. 

Earths.  The  earths  which  are  usually  found 
in  vegetables  are  lime,  silex,  alumina,  and  mag- 
nesia. Of  these,  lime  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
and  abundant,  and  it  is  generally  found  com- 
bined with  phosphoric,  carbonic,  or  sulphuric 
acids.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is,  next  to  the  al- 
kaline salts,  the  most  abundant  ingredient  in  tm 
ashes  of  green  herbaceous  plants,  whose  parts  an- 
all  in  a  state  of  active  vegetation.  The  leaf  of 
a  tree  bursting  from  the  bud  contains  in  its  ashes 
a  greater  proportion  of  earthy  phosphate  than 
at  any  other  period.  One  hundred  parts  of  the 
ashes  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  gathered  in  May, 
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fonaabed  twenty-four  parts  of  earthy  phosphate, 
in  September  only  eighteen  parts.  In  annual 
plants  the  proportion  of  earthy  phosphate  di- 
minishes from  the  period  of  their  germination 
to  that  of  their  flowering.  Plants  of  the  bean, 
before  flowering,  gave  fourteen  parts  of  earthy 
phosphate ;  in  flower  only  thirteen.  Carbonate 
of  lime  is,  next  to  phosphate  of  lime,  the  most 
abundant  of  the  earthy  salts  that  are  found  in 
rrprtables;  but  if  the  leaves  of  plants  are  washed 
in  water,  the  proportion  of  carbonate  is  aug- 
mented. This  is  owing  to  the  subtraction  of 
their  alkaline  salts  and  phosphates  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  their  lime.  In  green  herbace- 
ous plants,  whose  parts  are  in  a  state  of  increase, 
there  is  but  little  carbonate  of  lime;  but  the 
i*hw  of  the  bark  of  trees  contain  an  enormous 
•joantity  of  this  earth,  and  much  more  than  the 
dburnum,  as  do  also  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  The 
■sites  of  most  seeds  contain  no  carbonate  of  lime; 
but  they  abound  in  phospliate  of  potass ;  hence 
ihe  ashes  of  plants,  at  the  period  of  the  maturity 
<  f  the  fruit,  yield  less  carbonate  of  lime  than  at 
w  previous  period. 

Silica,  or  flint  earth,  is  not  found  to  exist  in 
rast  proportion  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  un- 
^9  they  have  been  previously  deprived  of  their 
^t»«nd  phosphates  by  washing ;  but  w  hen  the 
{tab  ire  washed  in  water,  the  proportion  of 
thtir  shea  augments.    The  ashes  of  the  leaves 
if  the  hawl,  gathered  in  May,  yielded  2^  parts 
^ aib  in  the  hundred  ;  the  same  leaves  washed 
y»JJed  4  parts  in  the  hundred.     Young  plants 
«d  haves  bursting  from  the  bud  contain  but 
little  silica  in  their  ashes;  but  the  proportion  of 
^hca  augments  as  the  parts  are  developed.  This 
>»  perhaps  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  alka- 
li* »lt*.  The  ashes  of  some  stalks  of  wheat, 
nthered  a  month  before  the  time  of  flowering, 
««1  having  some  of  the  radical  leaves  withered, 
^ntained  12  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  05  of  alka- 
!ia*  salts.  At  the  period  of  their  flowering,  and 
"hen  more  of  their  leaves  were  withered,  the 
«k»  contained  .T2  parts  of  silica,  and  54  of  alka- 
line sihs.  Seeds,  divested  of  their  external  cov- 
"ia?,  contain  less  silica  than  the  stem  furnished 
M«h  its  leaves;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
tto  there  are  trees  of  which  the  bark,  alburnum, 
"nd  *ood,  contain  scarcely  any  silica,  and  the 
Jwes  a  ^reat  deal,  particularly  in  autumn.  This 
phenomenon  that  cannot  be  readily  accounted 
k**  The  greater  part  of  the  grasses  contain  a 
T«y  considerable  proportion  of  silica,  as  do  also 
plants  of  the  genus  cqitisetnm.    Sir  1 1 .  Davy 
^scovered  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  epidermis 
"f  these  plants,  and  in  some  of  them  the  prin- 
"Pfcl  part.  From  100  parts  of  the  epidermis  of 
,]*  following  plants,  the  proportions  of  silica 
as  follows: 
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Owing  to  the  silica  contained  in  the  epidermis, 
the  plants  in  which  it  is  found  are  sometimes 
used  to  give  a  polish  to  the  surface  of  substances 
where  smoothness  is  required.  The  Dutch  rush, 
a  plant  of  this  kind,  is  used  to  polish  even  brass. 

Alumina.  This  earth  exists  in  the  ashes  of 
several  plants,  but  not  by  any  means  so  gene- 
rally, or  in  such  proportions,  as  lime,  or  even 
silica.  Saussure  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  com- 
mon fir  14  per  cent,  of  alumina.  In  many  other 
plants,  however,  only  a  trace  of  it  is  discoverable. 
Yet  clay  earth  forms  a  large,  and  apparently  an 
indispensable  ingredient,  in  all  soils  adapted  for 
the  support  of  vegetables. 

Magnesia.  This  earth  is  also  sparingly  found 
in  vegetables.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to  marine 
species,  as  the  fuci.  Vauquelin  obtained  17  per 
cent,  of  magnesia  from  the  ashes  of  salsola  soda. 

Metallic  oxides.  Some  of  the  metals  exist  in 
minute  proportions  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables, 
such  as  gold,  magnesia,  and  iron.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  most  common.  It  occurs  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide ;  and  the  ashes  of  hard  and  woody 
plants,  such  as  the  oak,  arc  said  to  contain  nearly 
one-twelfth  part  their  weight  of  this  oxide.  The 
ashes  of  salsola  contain  also  a  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  oxide  of  magnesia  was  first  detected 
in  vegetables  by  Scheele,  and  afterwards  found 
by  Proust  in  the  ashes  of  the  pine,  vine,  green 
oak,  and  fig  tree.  It  has  been  stated,  too,  tlint 
minute  portions  of  gold  have  been  detected  in 
vegetable  bodies.  Saussure  remarks  that  the 
properties  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  of  magnesia 
augment  in  the  ashes  of  plants  as  their  vegeta- 
tion advances.  The  leaves  of  trees  furnish  more 
of  these  principles  in  autumn  than  in  spring.  It 
is  so  also  with  an  mud  plants.  Seeds  contain 
metals  in  less  abundance  than  the  stem ;  and  if 
plants  are  washed  with  water,  the  proportion  of 
their  metallic  oxides  is  augmented. 

Dceomjaxitiou  of  vegetables.  During  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  which  all  vegetables,  in 
common  with  all  organized  bodies,  undergo,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  simple  substances  of  which  they 
are  composed  must  unite  together  in  a  different 
manner  from  tluit  in  which  they  were  formerly 
united,  and  form  a  new  set  of  compounds  which 
did  not  formerly  exist.  Now  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  specific  gravity  of  these  new 
compounds  is  almost  always  less  than  that  of 
the  old  body.  Some  of  them  usually  fly  off  in 
the  state  of  gas  or  vapour ;  hence  the  odour  that 
vegetable  bodies  emit  during  the  whole  time  tliat 
they  are  running  through  the  series  of  their 
changes.  When  the  odour  is  very  offensive  or 
noxious,  the  spontaneous  decomposition  is  called 
putrefaction ;  but  when  the  odour  is  not  offen- 
sive, or  when  any  of  the  new  compounds  fonned 
is  applied  to  useful  purposes,  the  spontaneous 
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decomposition  is  called  fermentation.  Fermen- 
tation never  takes  place  unless  vegetable  sub- 
stances contain  a  certain  portion  of  water,  and 
unless  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  least 
above  the  freezing  point.  When  dry  or  freezing, 
many  of  them  continue  long  without  alteration. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fermentation.  The 
vinous,  where  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into 
intoxicating  liquors,  as  wine,  alcohol,  &c. ;  the 
acetous,  where  fermented  liquors  undergo  a  fur- 
ther change  into  vinegar ;  and  the  panary,  where 
amylaceous  matter  is  converted  into  bread.  As 
these  different  kinds  of  fermentation  come  to  be 
treated  of  at  length  under  the  heads  of  the  vege- 
table products  which  yield  them,  we  shall  re- 
turn to  the  subject  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

The  surface  of  the  earth,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, presents  the  aspect  of  a  natural  garden, 
teeming  spontaneously  with  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  every  variety  of  form,  of  hue,  and  mag- 
nitude. Notwithstanding  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, from  the  fervid  glow  of  the  tropics  to 
the  chill  atmosphere  of  the  polar  regions,  there 
are  yet  vegetable  forms  adapted  to  every  climate; 
and  there  is  no  region  almost  so  cold,  or  arid,  or 
steeped  in  moisture,  which  has  not  its  appropri- 
ate vegetation.  It  has  in  consequence  become  a 
question  with  the  observers  of  nature,  by  what 
means  all  these  varieties  of  families  and  species 
have  obtained  possession  of  their  present  locali- 
ties ;  and  why  it  is  that  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
are  fringed  with  trees  and  herbs  whose  counter- 
parts we  should  in  vain  seek  on  the  margin  of 
the  Rhine ;  that  out  of  7000  species  of  flower- 
ing plants  found  wild  in  Europe,  not  a  hundred 
have  been  seen  in  Australasia ;  that  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  and  mountains  of  Nepaul,  produce 
perhaps  not  a  greater  number  common  to  both  ; 
and  in  short,  that  every  country  of  considerable 
extent  has  certain  species  to  distinguish  it  from 
others.  Investigations  concerning  the  original 
,  creation  of  plants,  in  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge,  might  be  deemed  by  many  at  best 
an  idle  waste  of  time ;  and  even  inquiries  into 
the  means  by  whieh  they  occupy  their  present 
situations,  except  in  some  few  particular  in- 
stances, may  truly  seem  a  speculation  not  much 
more  profitable  in  itself,  or  likely  to  arrive  at 
ultimate  success. 

This  inquiry,  nevertheless,  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  eminent  botanists,  and  has  led 
to  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
them ;  one  party  supposing  all  plants  to  have 


originated  in  some  central  point,  from  which 
they  have  been  gradually  spread  over  the  earth' s 
surface ;  others  conceiving  that  several  of  such 
centres  must  liave  existed ;  and  a  third  party  be- 
lieving species,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  ori- 
ginated where  they  now  appear,  as  the  natural 
and  untransported  products  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Some  again  suppose  that  at  first  only 
genera  existed,  species  arising  from  generic  ad- 
mixture ;  while  others  maintain  that  all  ren- 
table forms  are  modifications  of  each  other,  or 
the  result  of  a  certain  concurrence  of  molecules 
dispersed  through  matter,  hence  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced in  any  situation  where  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  their  existence  occur. 

The  causes,  says  Mr  Watson,  now  visibly  ope- 
rating in  the  extension  of  species,  from  one  port 
of  the  earth  to  another,  afford  us  a  more  tangible 
subject  for  inquiry.  Millions  of  seeds  are  an- 
nually ripened  and  dispersed  abroad  by  the 
agency  of  the  winds,  currents  of  water,  or  ani- 
mal locomotion ;  and  though  doubtless  a  very 
larpe  proportion  of  them  may  be  either  entirely 
lost,  or  being  carried  into  situations  unfavourable 
to  their  development,  may  long  remain  un- 
changed ;  yet  some  among  them  must  occasion- 
ally be  dispersed  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  the  conditions  requisite  for  their 
vegetation  being  supplied,  they  are  forthwith 
developed,  and  add  an  additional  species  to  uV 
flora  of  the  district  to  which  they  have  been  car- 
ried. How  much  of  vegetable  distribution  has 
thus  been  effected  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to 
estimate ;  but  any  observer  may  have  evidence 
that  such  causes  are  still  operative  in  our  flora, 
although,  perhaps,  not  very  materially  altering 
the  range  of  its  species,  except  when  the  inter- 
ference of  human  agency  is  also  introduced. 

When  man  transports  the  vegetable  forma  of 
distant  regions  to  his  own  home,  then  it  may, 
and  does  really  happen,  in  Britain  for  instance, 
that  their  ripened  seeds,  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
or  carried  to  a  distance  by  streams,  spring  up. 
grow,  and  produce  other  seeds,  to  be  again  scat- 
tered farther,  until  a  species  once  unknown  to 
the  country,  next  limited  to  one  small  spot  only, 
is  spread  over  its  surface,  and  at  length  come*  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  its  flora.  The  turnip, 
parsley,  canary  grass,  beech  tree,  and  many 
others,  have  been  thus  introduced  to  Britain. 
Mr  Winch  enumerates  nearly  fifty  species  not 
included  in  the  catalogues  of  British  plant*, 
which  are  nevertheless  occasionally  found  wild 
on  the  ballast  hills  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, to  which  they  have  been  carried  by  ship- 
ping. The  different  kinds  of  com,  the  gape, 
the  sugar  cane,  the  bread  fruit,  the  potato*,  and 
the  coffee  shrub,  have  thus  been  more  or  leas 
extensively  spread  over  the  earth ;  and  the  wide 
waste  of  waters,  formerly  bounding  the  progres- 
sion of  species,  by  the  restless  ingenuity  of  mau 
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hv  beta  made  a  road  of  communication,  over 
•turb  the  plants  of  Europe  may  pass  to  America, 
tad  those  of  America  be  in  turn  transported  to 
lot  fields  of  Europe ;  by  means  of  which  New 
Holland  may  send  her  snowy  and  fantastic  forms 
\r>  adorn  the  lawns  and  conservatories  of  Britain, 
rwrtring  in  exchange  the  not  less  valuable  pro- 
portions of  her  farms  and  culinary  gardens. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  vegetation  that 
tt*  neds  and  roots  of  plants  be  merely  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  by  the  agencies  al- 
rwdy  mentioned.    Unless  carried  to  a  congenial 
r Jim**?  and  soil,  they  sooner  or  later  perish,  and 
vxin  disappear  from  a  country  unadapted  to 
their  nature.    Year  after  year  living  seeds  are 
«vrud  from  the  shores  of  tropical  America,  and 
imported,  by  the  gulf  stream,  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  without  securing  to  themselves  any  per- 
manent existence  in  its  flora ;  and  of  our  culti- 
fited  exotics,  how  few  have  become  even  iin- 
[<rfrrtJy  naturalized  1   What  then,  it  may  be 
laqyiwd,  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
mwewfid  development  of  vegetation,  and  its  un- 
»iW  continuance  by  descent  ?  Undoubtedly 
thrv  are  rarioua,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  each 
l*rti«*lar  species,  perhaps,  requiring  some  mo- 
crtaka  of  the  general  conditions.    In  Britain 
<*«  do  we  see  a  sharp  frost  of  spring,  or 
«rir  wnmer,  lay  prostrate  the  gayest  beauties 
°f  th*  orien,  yet  spare  the  humbler  flowers  that 
•Atrauiiidden  our  fields  and  groves.  Continued 
"inwrit  at  times  converts  the  fresh  verdure  of 
*>  Enrfiab  landscape  into  brown  aridity.  And 
w»3»  tlie  sheltered  valley  may  be  adorned  with 
] -fty  tm%,  on  the  exposed  hills  that  bound  it, 
forest  monarchs,  crouching  before  the  blasts 
harm,  are  scarcely  able  to  raise  their  dis- 
totod  and  ungraceful  boughs  a  few  feet  above 
t>*  Qrface  of  the  ground.   Again,  the  clear 
*->«n  and  stagnant  morass,  the  porous  gravel 
*>i  the  adhesive  clay,  the  saline  soil  of  the  coast, 
*>i  the  regetable  earth  of  the  peat  bog,  are  each 
i  rJnrjuihed  by  some  peculiarities  in  the  plants 
J>j  produce ;  and  when  by  any  chance  the  spe- 
flr^  nWishing  on  one  of  these  soils  are  trans- 
f'Tfd  to  another,  their  feeble  growth  and  altered 
laMt  frequently  prove  sure  evidences  how  little 
thrir  new  situation  is  congenial  to  them. 

i-frtsin  conditions,  then,  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
rt?ajda  temperature  and  moisture ;  of  the  soil,  as 
rr»di»  qualities  and  composition  ;  and  of  their 
■*:oition,  a*  regards  altitude,  exposure,  and  shel- 
•t-hII  influence  the  distribution  and  localization 
plant*. 

Tmpcrature.  Geographers  have  divided  the 
JV-'he  into  zones,  corresponding  to  the  modifica- 
•>iai  of  heat  on  its  surface.  Generally  speaking, 
,Lf  Wmperature  diminishes  from  the  equator, 
*Wr  it  is  greatest,  to  the  poles,  where  the  mean 
**  of  ths  son  is  least.  Vegetation  also  follows 
^  course  with  regard  to  particular  kinds  of 


vegetation.  The  torrid  zone  is  the  region  of 
palms;  the  temperate  zones  of  oak  and  other 
magnificent  trees  of  the  forest.  As  we  reach  the 
extremities  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  under 
those  of  the  frigid,  pines,  birches,  and  other  hardy 
trees  only  thrive.  At  last  we  come  to  a  region 
of  heaths  and  lichens ;  these,  too,  begin  to  dis- 
appear on  the  verge  of  the  snow  line ;  and  at 
last  extreme  cold  shuts  out  vegetation  altogether. 
The  plant  which  is  found  to  approach  nearest  to 
the  pole,  and  which  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lievo  even  reaches  it,  is  the  palladia  nivalis,  or 


72. 


red  snow,  a  minute  cryptogam  plant,  which  is 
found  incrusting  the  surface  of  the  snow  like 
drops  of  blood. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  temperature, 
however,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  degree  of 
heat  does  not  regularly  coincide  with  the  latitude 
or  distance  from  the  equator.  Various  causes  tend 
to  modify  the  heat  both  of  the  earth  and  atmos- 
phere ;  such  as  long  ranges  of  continent  or  of 
ocean,  and  locality  as  regards  the  eastern  or 
western  sides  of  islands  or  continents. 

Altitude  has  also  an  effect  on  temperature,  and 
on  the  localization  of  plants.    As  elevated  situ- 
ations are  colder  than  others  on  a  level  with  the 
ocean,  the  higher  we  ascend  mountains  the  lower 
the  temperature  becomes,  till  at  last  we  reach 
their  summits  tipt  with  snow ;  and  thus  we  ex- 
perience a  change  of  climate  corresponding  to 
that  which  takes  place  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles.    A  similar  change  of  vegetation  is 
also  observable.     Thus,  in  ascending  the  Alps 
or  Pyrenees,  we  find  the  oaks  and  vines  charac- 
teristic of  a  temperate  climate  around  their  base. 
A  little  higher  these  have  disappeared;  but  pines, 
birches,  and  alders,  still  remain.    Still  higher, 
the  absence  of  trees,  while  there  yet  appear  small 
willows  and  heaths,  with  many  mosses  and  saxi- 
frages, recalls  the  treeless  flora  of  the  polar  re- 
gions.    Many  of  the  plants  found  high  on  the 
mountains  of  South  Europe,  are  indeed  specifi- 
cally the  same  as  those  of  Spitzbergen  and  Green- 
land.   Below  them  we  have  Lapland  species ; 
lower  still  those  of  Britain.    Nearly  one  half  of 
the  plants  of  Spitzbergen  are  found  on  the  hills 
of  Scotland  ;  those  of  England,  lower  in  height, 
have  only  one-fourth.  The  altitude  at  which  per- 
petual snow  lies  on  the  mountains  of  the  equator 
is  about  10,000  feet,  becoming  lower  as  we  advance 
to  the  poles,  and  resting  on  the  sea  level  in  70°  or 
80°  north  latitude ;  but  the  height  of  this  snow 
line  varies  greatly  from  local  circumstances.  As 
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it  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
temperature  of  summer  more  than  that  of  the 
whole  year,  and  is,  therefore,  lower  in  maritime 
countries  than  in  continental. 

Moisture  and  toil.  Some  plants  require  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  moisture  than  others ; 
and  thus  we  find  some  thriving  on  the  sandy 
rocks,  while  others  luxuriate  in  the  marsh,  or 
hanks  of  the  lake  or  river.  Moisture  depends 
no  less  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
prevailing  currents  of  winds  in  the  district,  than 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  mois- 
ture influences  much  the  vegetation  of  a  country. 
Marshes  tend  to  increase  rushes ;  frequent  rains, 
the  grasses  and  cryptogamic  plants. 

Astp  ct.  Under  this  term  are  included  shelter 
/row,  or  exposure  to,  particular  winds,  sun,  light, 
air,  &C.  Some  plants  grow  best  on  sunny  banks; 
others  scarcely  exist  save  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
forest;  some  bear  the  chafing*  of  the  rudest 
winds,  by  which  others  are  immediately  de- 
stroyed. Several  species  in  southern  latitudes, 
or  at  low  elevations,  will  only  grow  in  shaded 
.  places;  while  higher  up,  or  farther  north,  they 
woo  the  sun.  The  summits  of  hills  have  a  more 
rigid  vegetation  than  vallies  of  an  equal  alti- 
tude ;  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  rarely  show  trees 
of  so  vigorous  growth  as  inland  situations.  A 
small  belt  of  trees,  planted  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, generally  fails;  while  a  large  compact  mass 
succeeds,  though  often  at  the  expense  of  those 
ou  the  outside. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  general  view 
of  the  distribution  of  vegetables  over  the  globe. 

Scarcely  fourteen  hundred  species  of  plants 
apj>car  to  have  Wen  known  and  described  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians.*  At  pre- 
sent, more  than  three  thousand  species  are  enum- 
erated as  natives  of  our  own  island;  and  the 
researches  of  botanists  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  to  at  least  oO,000  species.  Of 
this  vast  number,  comparatively  few  belong  in- 
discriminately to  all  climates  and  situations; 
none,  perhaps,  excepting  some  mosses  and  other 
obscure  plants,  which  appear  to  require  for  their 
existence  only  an  abundance  of  shade  and  mois- 
ture. This  limitation  of  particular  plants  to 
certain  latitudes,  is  undoubtedly  connected  with 
certain  peculiarities  in  their  internal  structure; 
though  for  the  most  part,  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover in  what  those  peculiarities  consist.  Inde- 
pendently, howeyer,  of  the  restriction  thus  im- 
posed by  the  climate  of  every  place  OD  the  nature 
of  its  vegetable  productions,  each  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  given  birth 
to  a  set  of  plants  distinct  from  those  of  other 
parts.  Thus,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  and 
plants  growing  wild  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
are  unlike  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  in 
•  Barton  on  Geographical  Distribution  of  IMautn. 


the  same  latitude.    The  vegetable  productions 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  unlike  those  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  though  the  climate  In  th.^. 
two  situations  is  little  dissimilar.   The  plant 
of  the  East  Indian  islands  form  another  distim 
class;  those  of  China  and  Japan  another;  Uto* 
of  New  Holland  again  another.    The  littl 
island  of  St  Helena  contains  a  set  of  plsntf 
peculiar  to  itself,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  font 
on  the  neighbouring  western  shore  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.    The  plants  originally  belong- 
ing to  one  part  of  the  world,  when  removed  t» 
another  enjoying  a  similar  climate,  often  Ippes 
to  flourish  as  well  as  in  their  native  soil.  Thu- 
the  potatoe,  a  native  of  South  America,  wliid 
was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Walter  Ralri?i>. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  grows  H  writ 
here  as  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  or  the  calkc 
which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.    In  lik' 
manner  do  the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee-tnf 
flourish  in  the  West  Indies, though  not  origin*tl 
produced  there,  but  transplanted,  the  sugar-cu; 
from  China,  the  coffee-tree  from  Arabia. 

It  will  1m?  convenient  to  begin  our  surro 
the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  colder  region' 
of  the  earth,  and  to  proceed  gradually  towifd' 
the  warmer.     Beyond  the  arctic  circle,  tb- 
number  of  plant*  is  extremely  limited.  Csptiti 
Ross,  speaking  of  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux  that ! 
met  with  on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  «ay* 
"Their  knowledge  of  wood  seemed  to  In?  limit- 
to  some  plant  like  heath,  of  a  dwarfish  gr-«  ' 
with  stems  no  thicker  than  the  finger."  A< 
cordingly,  they  knew  not  what  to  think  of  tl 
timber  they  saw  on  board  the  ship;  and  so  littl 
notion  had  they  of  cloth,  or  any  kind  of  ttf 
table  texture,  that,  when  presented  with  •  shir., 
they  Inquired  of  what  animal's  skin  it  ** 
made.    <  >n  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bey,  it  H 
said  that  no  trees  are  found  north  of  latitti 
00°.    In  Europe,  however,  vegetation  exhr 
considerably  further.   A  great  part  of  Swed^ 
Norway,  and  the  north  of  Russia,  is  cowtp: 
with  forests  of  fir;  and  from  these  cotintri«"*  v 
derive  our  best  deal  timber.    The  yellow  fal. 
which  is  most  valued,  is  the  wood  of  the  sib'1 
fir;  white  deal  of  the  spruce  fir. 

73.  In  no  part  of  IW 

world  has  the  distrH' 
tionof  plants  heennv>r>' 
carefully  observed  th*' 
in  Norway  and 
The   trees  which  ** 
there  found  to  appro*1 
nearest   the  limits 
perpetual  snow  are  tk 
dwarf  birch  and  <M 
willow,  if  they  can 
Dwnrf  H'nii.         properly  denomiW' 
trees;  the  dwarf  birch  seldom  exceeding  two 
three  feet  in  height,  and  the  dwarf  willow  be$n| 
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s'J  smaller:  so  small,  indeed,  that  half  a  dozen 

Lnu,  with  their  roots,  stem,  branches,  and 
Stt»w  complete,  may  1><  laid  out  on  the  page  of 
i  Jtwdecimo  volume.    Even  beyond  the  limit 

f  tbne  trees  arc  found,  however,  several  small 
iiimts  and  among  them  -t 
ottf  which  particularly 
!«rrns  to  be  noticed — 
thr  mixleer  moss,  which 
fonn*  the  principal  food 
d  the  reindeer,  an  ani- 
mal employed  by  the 
Laplanders  both  for 
Jrawinjf  their  sledges  for 
i.»4.snd  for  milk.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  ground 
is  coTered  with  snow 

»•*•  >a£p3cious  c natures  dip  with  their  frit  to 
M  at  the  moss  beneath.  When  boiled  in  water, 
ili*  mow  affords  a  nutritious  jelly,  which  has 
t<w>  employed  as  a  remedy  in  consumptive 
complaints. 

Next  after  the  dwarf  birch  and  dwarf  willow, 
tone  the  common  birch,  the  mountain  ash,  and 
•be  Scotch  fir,  with  two  or  three  other  species  of 
*iBow,  then  a  species  of  alder,  which  has  been 
■alW  the  cold  alder,  from  its  peculiar  place  of 
zrrith.Rot  being  found  south  of  latitude  60°; 
th*  ted  cherry,  and  the  aspen,  the  gooseberry 
the aspberry .    Still  travelling  towards  the 
n  arrive  successively  at  the  northern 
tail  •*(  the  ash,  the  oak,  and  the  beech.  The 
'  nirrn  limit  0f  the  oak   has  been  traced 
^ijAout  Europe.    At  Dronthiem,  in  Norway, 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  this  tree  is 
toad  in  latitude,  03°;  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Europe,  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  it  ceases  to  grow 
■  latitude  57j°;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
''iperior  mildness  of  the  climate  on  the  western 
of  the  old  continent,  as  compared  with 
fct  of  the  interior;  for  it  is  by  no  means  true, 

*  Swerslly  supposed,  that  the  climate  of  the 
**  f*rt  is  universally  milder  than  that  of  the 
•Qterior.  If  we  pursue  the  limits  of  vegetation 
tboo^h  Asia,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
"Wiamt,  we  shall  find  the  cold  little,  if  any 
' Mi*  diminiHhed,  as  we  approach  the  shores  of 
III  rVifir  ocean.  The  oak  languishes  on  the 
^wkiof  the  Argoun,  towards  the  east  of  Asiatic 
Kuwia,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  eight  hundred 
aik-s  Dearer  to  the  equator  than  the  point  at 
'Vh  it  ceases  to  grow  on  the  opposite  shore  of 

continent.  At  Pekin,  in  China,  situated 
°dy  fifty  miieg  from  the  hsa  coast,  (in  the  lati- 
^  °f  the  south  of  France,  where  orange  trees 
jJW  without  protection  in  the  open  air,)  the 
**rity  of  the  winter's  cold  far  exceeds  that  ex- 
N*nced  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  falls 
*ort  only  two  or  three  degrees  of  that  at  North 
f»  the  furthest  extremity  of  Europe.  When 

*  T**k  of  the  mildness  of  a  maritime  climate, 


we  must  therefore  keep  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
pression applies  only  to  the  western,  not  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  continent. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  in  countries  situated  far  north, 
should  tend  to  render  the  climate  milder,  while 
in  the  tropical  regions  it  moderates  the  intensity 
of  the  heat,  since  it  is  known  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  varies  much  less  thau  that  of 
the  land;  the  waters  from  the  equator  being 
continually  mixed  with  those  of  the  Polar 
regions  by  the  current  of  the  gulf-stream.  Why 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shore  do  not  enjoy 
this  advantage,  as  well  as  those  of  the  western 
Bhore  of  the  continent,  is  in  part  explained  by 
the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  these  lati- 
tudes; a  westerly  wind  bringing  with  it  the  warm 
and  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  of  Norway,  while  it 
brings  the  dry  and  cold  atmosphere  of  Siberia 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka  and  Corea. 

Norway  and  Lapland  enjoy  a  more  temperate 
climate  than  any  other  country  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  Scotch  fir  there  attains  to  a  height 
of  sixty  feet  in  latitude  70°;  and  at  Tornea,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  latitude  66°, 
the  birches  are  described  by  Von  Buch  as  mag- 
nificent. For  this  superiority  of  climate,  these 
countries  are  probably  indebted  to  their  peculiar 
position  between  four  seas,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Arctic  ocean,  the  White  sea,  and  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  A  very  curious  difference  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed  between  tho  climate  of  Lap- 
land, lying  to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  that  of  Norway,  which  skirts  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans.  These  two 
countries  are  separate  1  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
of  considerable  elevation,  which  fall  ahruptly 
and  precipitously  towards  the  sea  on  the  northern 
and  western  sides,  and  descend  with  a  gentle 
and  gradual  slope  towards  the  gulf  on  the  other 
side.  Norway,  exposed  to  the  moist  and  tem- 
perate atmosphere  of  the  ocean,  enjoys  a  singu- 
larly mild  winter,  but  receives  little  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  summer;  partly  from  the  humidity  ami 
mistiness  of  the  air,  partly  from  the  declivity 
of  the  land  towards  the  north.  Lapland  has  a 
colder  winter,  but  a  warmer  summer.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  found  that  such  plants  as  require 
only  a  few  weeks  of  warm  weather  to  bring 
them  to  maturity  succeed  in  Lapland,  though 
they  will  not  grow  in  Norway;  while  those  which 
are  easily  killed  by  a  severe  frost  flourish  better 
in  Norway  than  in  Lapland. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction,  that  kind  of 
equable  climate  enjoyed  by  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic,  has  been  called  the  Inland 
Climate.  It  belongs,  perhaps,  still  more  strik- 
ingly to  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  than 
to  Norway.  The  other  sort  of  climate,  where 
both  the  summers  arc  hotter,  and  the  winters 
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colder,  is  called  the  Continental  Climate;  and  as 
Lapland  possesses  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  Nor- 
way, Russia  possesses  it  in  a  still  greater  degree 
than  Lapland.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  similar 
differences  havo  been  found  to  prevail  between 
the  maritime  and  inland  districts  in  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

In  the  Orkney  islands,  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Scotland,  no  tree  is  found  but  the  hazel,  which 
seems  to  bear  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic  better 
than  either  the  Scotch  or  the  spruce  fir.  On 
the  coast  of  Norway,  the  hazel  and  the  spruce 
fir  terminate  nearly  at  the  same  point.  In 
Sweden,  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  the  spruce 
fir  is  found  eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  Pole  than 
the  hazel.  Travelling  still  towards  the  east,  we 
lose  the  hazel  altogether,  soon  after  entering  the 
confines  of  Asia;  and  it  is  not  met  with  again  in 
any  part  of  Siberia  till  we  reach  the  river  Amur, 
near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Again, 
in  Scotland  there  are  extensive  natural  woods  of 
the  Scotch  fir,  but  none  of  tho  spruce  fir.  On 
the  coast  of  Norway,  the  spruce  fir  terminates 
at  latitude  67°,  but  the  Scotch  fir  extends  to 
latitude  70°,  and  the  birch  nearly  to  71.°  In 
Siberia,  the  spruce  fir  and  the  larch  (the  latter 
unknown  in  Norway  and  Sweden)  extend  further 
to  the  north  than  either  the  Scotch  fir  or  the 
birch.  On  the  limits  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  mountain  ash,  aspen,  black  alder,  and  juniper, 
which  in  Norway  grow  under  the  Polar  circle, 
scarcely  reach  the  60th  degree. 

It  happens  in  Lapland,  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  the  limits  of  vegetation  are 
determined  more  by  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains  than  by  the  lati- 
tude. The  lines  which  sei>arate  the  growth  of 
the  different  species  of  plants,  are  disposed  in 
semicircles  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia; each  semicircle  rising  above  the  other,  as 
we  ascend  towards  the  chain  of  the  Dofrinrs. 
In  the  first,  or  lowest  band,  the  prevailing  tree 
is  tho  spruce  fir;  and  to  this  region,  for  the  most 
part,  the  cultivation  of  corn  is  confined.  Above 
this  grows  the  Scotch  fir,  and  above  the  Scotch 
fir  the  dwarf  birch  and  willow.  At  the  height 
of  2500  feet,  the  dwarf  birch  just  finds  sufficient 
warmth,  about  the  end  of  June,  to  put  forth 
three  leaves  from  each  bud,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
wither  and  fall  off  again;  yet  this  feeble  effort 
of  vegetation  is  found  sufficient  to  continue  the 
life  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  birch  unfold  whenever  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  rises  to  52°:  in  situations,  there- 
fore, where  the  heat  of  the  warmest  month  does 
not  rise  to  this  point,  it  is  incapable  of  growing. 

During  the  short  but  warm  summer  of  Lap- 
land, vegetation  proceeds  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Until  the  middle  of  May,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow.  About  a  month  later, 
the  rivers  begin  rapidly  to  swell,  in  consequence 


of  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October  the  ground  is  hard  frown,  and 
remains  so  from  seven  to  eight  months.  Such 
is  the  climate  of  EtwnUkeis,  which  is  situate! 
in  the  higher  and  colder  part  of  Lapland,  h 
is  not  till  the  month  of  June  that  barley  cat: 
be  sown;  yet,  in  the  short  space  of  three  month*, 
the  fields  are  ready  for  the  harvest.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  succeed* 
wherever  the  mean  temperature  during  ninety 
days  rises  to  48°. 

Notwithstanding  its  northern  and  inclement 
climate,  Lapland  has  to  boast  of  some  wild  flowers 
of  great  beauty.  Among  these  are  the  ineztr 
eon,  tho  yellow  and  white  water  lily,  and  the 
European  globe  flower.  As  we  travel  southward 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  towards  Stock- 
holm, we  find,  for  the  first  time,  in  Angermab- 
land,  the  wood  anemone,  the  hepatica,  the  dug 
rose,  and  the  sycamore; — in  Medelpad,  the  bur- 
dock, and  the  campanula  persici/alia; — in  Ga^ 
trickeland,  the  cowslip,  the  guelder  rose,  tin 
spiraea  filipendula,  and  the  hazel.  At  the  rm: 
Dal  we  find  the  anemone  puUatiUa,  the  hawthorn, 
and  the  sloe.  Here  we  lose  the  hoary  or  cull 
alder.  Several  of  these  plants  extend  further 
north  on  the  sea  shore  than  inland;  owing,  as  it 
would  appear,  to  the  greater  mildness  of  tho 
maritime  climate. 

A  great  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  is  covered  with  forests.  In 
the  northern  provinces  are  found  principally  tho 
various  species  of  firs;  the  Scotch  and  spruce  nr. 
the  larch;  and  towards  the  Ural  mountains  thi 
Siberian  cedar.  Of  deciduous  trees,  the  murt 
abundant  is  the  birch;  and  next  to  this  the  lin* 
tree,  of  whose  inner  part  the  common  garden 
mats  are  made;  and  shoes,  platted  from  the  riu  l 
of  the  young  shoots  of  this  tree,  are  general!) 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  Russia.  T!k 
beech,  elm,  and  poplar,  are  chiefly  the  growth 
of  the  southern  provinces.  Such  was  the  abun- 
dance of  wood,  till  of  late  years,  in  this  country, 
that  the  peasants  were  for  the  most  part  ahWi 
to  cut  down  as  much  as  they  pleased.  It  i>, 
indeed,  by  the  produce  of  the  forests,  that  tht 
people  of  the  northern  provinces  chiefly  live- 
Their  houses  are  almost  universally  constructs! 
of  timber;  wood  is  every  where  used  for  Ad; 
and  they  employ  a  slip  of  birch-wood,  lighted, 
for  a  candle.  From  the  ashes  of  trees,  cut  dow  n 
and  burnt  for  this  purpose,  they  obtain  potash, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  annually  exported. 
For  the  purpose  of  tanning,  the  Russians  empl> y 
not  merely  the  bark  of  the  oak,  but  of  the  birch 
and  willow.  From  the  wood  of  tho  birch  tlwy 
procure  a  species  of  tar,  which  is  used  in  dress 
ing  that  kind  of  leather  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Russia  leather,  and  much  employed 
in  book-binding. 

As  we  pass  inio  Asiatic  Russia,  we  succor 
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witty  Imc  the  oak,  the  hazel,  the  ash,  the  lime 
the  Scotch  fir,  the  spruce  6r,  and  the  Si- 
i*run  cedar;  while  the  larch  extends  to  the 
o>tw  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  the  southern 
f«ru  of  Siberia  are  found  wild  tulips,  anemones, 
two  aperies  of  rhododendron,  and  the  scarlet 
lychnis.  To  the  east  of  lake  Baikal,  the  Euro- 
pean irlobe  flower  is  replaced  by  the  Asiatic 
'ffriMw  In  Siberia  also  grow  the  cranberry  and 
hsutboy  strawberry. 

Th*  ook,  the  beech,  and  the  elm  are  natives 
•if  Grrot  Britain.  Each  of  these  trees  has  its 
appropriate  soil.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
<->unty  of  Sussex,  we  have  three  distinct  belts 
■■(  o>nntry,  each  strongly  marked  by  the  cliar- 
of  its  vegetation.  To  the  north  we  have 
i  rtrong  and  deep  clay,  admirably  adapted  to 
ihf  growth  of  oak.  Then  come  the  chalk  hills, 
■hrr*  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  beech  attests 
i!ut  this  tree  has  found  its  congenial  soil.  This 
in*  »  not  met  with  north  of  Stamford  in  Lin- 
crfadiire.  The  elm  seen  in  Scotland  and  the 
fo  rth  of  England  is  the  wych  elm,  a  different 

growing  in  a  more  straggling  form,  with  J 
f*odent  branches,  and  a  larger  leaf.    Its  wood 
"««t  unlike  that  of  the  English  elm;  more 
^rablins:  that  of  the  ash.    In  the  upproach 
t"      of  the  royal  palaces  in  Spain,  are  some 
^'tf  elm,  which,  wc  are  assured  by  Evelyn, 
*w  tauplanted  from  England  by  Philip  II., 
!h*  hiuitod  of  queen  Mary-  of  England,  the 
**  being  a  native  of  Spain.    In  addition 
&  two  just  mentioned,  the  ash,  the  maple, 
'>  nTOuore,  and  the  snmll-leaved  lime  tree, 
*jy  be  enumerated  as  growing  wild  in  Great 


h*  wt  dow  turn  our  attention  to  the  countries 
«ropying  the  southern  side  of  the  Baltic,  we 
talJ  find  a  wide  district  of  h^ath,  beginning  from 
■fie  northern  extremity  of  Jutland,  extending  as 
'-tf  wuth  as  latitude  />2° ;  thence  westward  as 
»  tnt  ocean,  and  eastward  over  a  considerable 
?*i  of  the  north  of  Germany.  In  this  barren 
,;vt,  the  few  spots  which  have  been  brought 
■nu  mltivation  by  huniau  industry  appear  like 
rvvn  islands  amidst  the  waste.  The  variety  of 
■>w«  of  heath  found  in  this  tract  is  very  small; 

fr«,if  any  of  them,  are  strikingly  beautiful, 
l-i  th*  wet  and  springy  parts  of  the  district  are 
fr^ny  tracts  of  bog,  or  peat  moss,  scarcely  less 
*>ril*  than  heath.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
inttberry,  and  some  other  eatable  berries  of  the 
■an*  fiunily,a*  the  bilberry  and  the  whortleberry, 
the  0urface ;  and  the  substance  of  the  bog 
^  famishes  a  kind  of  fuel  to  the  poor  inhabi- 
'-Qts.  after  being  cut  in  small  square  pieces,  and 
in  stacks  to  dry.  When  attentively  ex- 
J^wd,  it  Is  found  to  consist  of  vegetable  fibres, 
i*rtially  decayed,  and  compacted  by  the  pres- 
i*  of  the  superincumbent  portion.  Its  com- 
~  is  only  to  be  seen,  however,  in  that  part 


of  the  bog  which  lies  toward  the  surface;  towards 
the  bottom  it  takes  the  appearance  of  a  black 
and  solid  mass.  In  many  places  the  natural  soil 
is  covered  to  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
with  this  substance.  The  plants  by  whose  de- 
composition these  bogs  are  formed,  appear  to  be 
principally  two  or  three  kinds  of  moss.  These 
are  almost  invariably  found  growing  ou  the  sur- 
face ;  and  it  appears  that  each  generation,  as  it 
dies,  forms  a  soil  for  that  which  is  to  succeed. 
That  a  continual  growth  really  takes  place,  is 
proved  by  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  hollows 
excavated  for  obtaining  fuel.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face of  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  is  covered  with  these  bogs,  as  well 
as  of  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  which 
touches  the  shores  of  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Baltic. 

To  the  south  of  this  barren  tract  of  heath  and 
peat  moss,  we  find  an  extensive  region  of  re- 
markable fertility,  in  which  every  species  of  our 
cultivated  grain  flourishes.  This  district,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  unbroken  by  hills  of  any 
considerable  height,  comprises  the  Netherlands, 
the  greater  part  of  France,  the  middle  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  southern  Russia.  The  east- 
cm  part  of  this  region  being  comparatively  thinly 
peopled,  supplies  with  com  several  other  parts  of 
Europe;  the  produce  of  the  soil  being  carried 
down  by  internal  navigation,  partly  to  the  ports 
on  the  Baltic,  partly  to  those  on  the  Black  sea. 

The  line  which  limits  the  cultivation  of  com, 
like  that  which  limits  the  growth  of  the  oak  and 
other  forest  trees,  extends  much  further  north 
on  the  western  side,  than  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent.  In  Norway,  barley  sometimes 
ripens,  in  favourable  aspects,  under  the  70th  par- 
allel of  latitude.  In  European  Russia,  the  cul- 
tivation of  com  scarcely  succeeds  beyond  lati- 
tude 60°;  and  in  Kamschatka,  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Asia,  this  limit  descends  as  low  as  61°, 
the  latitude  of  London.  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  continent  of  America,  the  growth  of  com 
does  not  extend  beyond  latitude  52°.  Wheat 
demands  a  wanner  climate  than  barley  or  oats. 
This  grain  is  not  found  to  succeed  so  well  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  the  summer's  sun  being  insuf- 
ficient to  ripen  it.  Even  in  England,  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  island  appears  better  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  grass  than  of  com ;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  may  be  observed,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  com  is  carried  from  east  to  west, 
while  cattle  are  driven  from  west  to  east.  All 
our  principal  com  counties  are  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  from  the  Lothians,  in 
Scotland,  to  Kent,  the  south-eastern  county  of 
England.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate  in  those 
districts  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  cultivation  of  com  does  not  succeed  better 
in  the  torrid  zone  than  in  the  polar  regions. 
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Within  the  tropics,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are 
not  cultivated,  excepting  in  situations  elevated 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  cultivated  apple  is  thought  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  crab,  and  may  therefore  bo  considered  a 
native  of  England.  This  fruit  does  not  ripen 
north  of  Sundswall,  in  Sweden,  in  latitude  62°, 
nor  in  the  east  of  Europe,  beyond  latitude  57°. 
Its  near  relations,  the  pear  and  the  quince,  are 
not  natives  of  England,  but  are  found  wild  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  quince 
scarcely  succeeds  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  It  has  not  been  known  to  ripen  its 
fruit  beyond  the  Tees  more  than  twice  in  twenty 
years,  though  it  flowers  freely.  The  medlar, 
the  walnut,  and  the  chestnut,  succeed  no  better ; 
and  even  the  filbert  bears  very  sparingly.  The 
vine  seldom  flowers;  and  if,  by  chance,  small 
grapes  are  produced,  they  soon  drop  off.  The 
mulberry  is  there  a  low,  stunted  tree ;  but  in  hot 
summers  bears  abundance  of  small  fruit,  which 
in  part  comes  to  maturity,  and  is  well  flavoured. 

We  are  thus  able  to  assign  the  northern  limit 
to  the  cultivation  of  most  of  our  common  fruits. 
But  if  we  pursue  the  same  inquiry  on  the  west- 
ern Bide  of  the  kingdom,  following  the  line  of  the 
coast  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  we  shall 
arrive  at  some  very  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected results;  results  which  serve  remarkably 
to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  an  island  climate. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  that  long  promon- 
tory, which,  projecting  into  the  Atlantic,  forms 
at  once  the  most  southern  and  the  most  western 
point  of  England,  neither  the  apricot,  the  vine, 
nor  the  greengage  plum,  produce  ripe  fruit,  for 
want,  as  it  should  appear,  of  sufficiently  power- 
ful sunlienms.  Yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the 
winter,  that  the  myrtle,  the  camellia,  and  other 
greenhouse  plants,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open 
air ;  and  the  ponds  are  seldom  sufficiently  frozen 
to  Iwar  the  weight  of  a  man. 

An  analogous  observation  was  made  by  Arthur 
Young,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  with  regard  to 
tho  climate  of  France.  Having,  in  the  course  of 
several  tours  through  that  kingdom,  minutely 
observed  the  agricultural  productions  of  its  dif- 
ferent provinces,  he  found  that  the  lines  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  maize,  and  olive,  follow  an  oblique 
direction  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  an  ob- 
servation which  appears,  at  first  sight,  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  known  mildness  of  mari- 
time climates.  But  the  apparent  contradiction 
disappears,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit  and  of  grain  depends  altogether  on 
the  forco  of  the  sun's  rays  in  summer,  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Now,  as 
before  observed  with  regard  to  Lapland  and  Nor- 
way, the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Europe  en- 
joys a  hotter  summer  than  the  coast,  though  it 
has  to  endure  a  colder  winter.     It  would  be 


wrong,  however,  to  suppose  tliat  the  line  drawn 
by  Arthur  Young,  as  limiting  the  cultivation  M 
the  vine  in  France,  extends  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  the  same  direction.  In  Dun 
case  it  would  reach  to  Moscow,  in  latitude  <V>  . 
whereas  vineyards  are  unknown  in  Russia  \»th< 
north  of  latitude  60°;  which  is  precisely  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
France.  According  to  Malte-Brun,  a  line  of  se- 
paration between  the  countries  in  which  win. 
forms  the  principal  drink  of  Die  people,  and  uW 
in  which  they  principally  consume  beer,  may  k 
drawn  from  the  south  of  England  through  French 
Flanders,  Hesse,  Bohemia,  the  Carpathian  mcrnn 
tains,  Odessa,  and  the  Crimea.  This  line,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
limits  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Something 
must  be  allowed  for  national  custom.  T!.< 
people  of  the  north-western  part  of  France  drink 
wine,  though  not  produced  on  the  spot,  k: 
brought,  at  a  considerable  expense,  from  the  im  r 
southern  provinces,  because,  to  a  Frenchnun 
habit  has  rendered  wine  one  of  the  necessanV>  : 
life.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  accuv 
tomed  to  beer,  do  not  drink  much  wine,  etcn  in 
those  southern  districts  where  the  climate  *hni 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

Humboldt  estimates  that  the  cultivation  of  th 
vine  succeeds  only  in  those  climates  when* 
annual  mean  temperature  is  between  AO3  nr.': 
63° ;  or  the  mean  temperature  may  even  be  v 
low  as  48°,  provided  the  summer  heat  rises  t 
68°.     In  the  old  world  these  conditions  un- 
round to  exist  as  far  north  as  latitude  50c;  > 
Die  new  world,  not  beyond  latitude  40*.  h> 
both  hemispheres  the  profitable  culture  of  th; 
plant  ceases  within  .TCP  of  tho  equator,  unles*  in 
elevated  situations,  or  in  islands,  as  Tenerift. 
where  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  moderated  \>y 
Die  atmosphere  of  the  sea.    Thus  the  region  • 
vineyards  occupies  a  band  of  about  20°  in  breadth 
in  the  old  world,  and  not  more  than  half  th 
breadth  in  America.    It  may  be  observed,  tlu' 
the  wines  produced  in  the  northern  part  of  th  * 
region,  as  those  of  France  and  of  the  Rhone,  ar 
lighter  and  more  acid  than  such  as  are  produo  i 
nearer  the  tropic ;  owing,  probably,  to  the  int»- 
rior  force  of  the  rays  under  which  the  fruit  i- 
|  ripened.    In  the  southern  hemisphere,  Die  Cape 
1  of  Ciood  Hope  just  falls  within  the  latitul 
i  adapted  to  the  grape ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
)  of  wine  is  annually  exported  from  Diat  settK 
]  ment.    It  is  of  very  inferior  quality  to  the  win-  - 
of  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  having  an  unplea- 
sant earthy  taste,  which  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
clayey  nature  of  the  soil. 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  west  of  Milan,  we  firs? 
meet  with  the  cultivation  of  rice.  This  is  thf 
seed  of  a  species  of  grass,  bearded  like  barley, 
which,  having  somewhat  of  a  stiff  and  reedy 
foliage,  yields  a  whispering  sound  whenagitst*' 
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h  the  wind.  It  delight*  in  moisture ;  and  from 
ibr  time  when  the  blade  rises  a  few  inches  above 
•if  surface,  the  fields  in  which  it  grows  are 
rlurded  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  means 
•4  artificial  water-courses,  provided  with  sluices. 
The  water  is  not  drawn  off  till  the  grain  is  nearly 
n\».  Three  years  in  succession  does  the  soil 
MrlJ  a  crop  of  rice  without  manure;  it  is  then 
.uitmd  to  remain  two  years  uncovered  with 
"iter,  during  which  time  it  receives  one  coat  of 
dunj{,  «"d  becomes  spontaneously  covered  with 
aa  fondant,  though  coarse,  herbage.  Since  an 
■tv  of  rice  is  worth,  on  an  average,  two  acres  of 
*h«»t,  it  may  be  supposed  how  large  a  profit 
attends  the  cultivation  of  this  grain ;  but  so  de- 
^rious  is  the  employment  to  the  health  of  the 
!al«>urers  engaged  in  it,  that  the  government  has 
prohibited  its  further  extension.  Rice  can  evi- 
Vntlv  he  raised  only  in  situations  where  the 
W.i  may  at  pleasure  be  covered  with  water. 
Ha*  U  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  whole  plain 
•*■  Unhanly,  naturally  of  great  fertility,  and 
^ndfred  still  more  productive  by  a  system  of 
Tuition  more  complete,  we  might  almost  say 
Ml  magnificat,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
H«  of  the  world.  Enclosed  between  two  noble 
•iaito  uf  mountains,  the  Alps  to  the  north  and 
'«*,  the  Apennines  to  the  south,  the  deep  and 
rkk  m\  (Jf  thi8  plain  seems  to  have  been  depo- 
sit U  m  inundation  which  brought  down  a 
I'-rJen  (1f  the  substance  of  those  mountains ; — 
ffskinjr,  near  their  bases,  of  large  rounded 

f  \  which  gradually  diminish  in  magnitude 
k*w»is  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  where 
consists  entirely  of  finely-divided  matter. 

the  east  of  Milan  this  plain  is  covered  with 
!>iar*s  of  extraordinary  richness,  from  which 
'  brought  the  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese. 
TW  pastures  are  regularly  flooded.  The  grass 
^t  do  less  than  four  times  in  the  year;  part 

*  ****  into  hay,  and  part  carried  green  to  the 

which  are  kept  in  stalls.    In  about  fifteen 
'      the  herbage,  in  consequenco  of  this  con- 
ical watering,  becomes  too  coarse  for  use ;  the 
mi  i«  then  ploughed  up,  and  during  five  years 
f*fped  with  wheat,  oats,  maize,  hemp,  and 

*  mas  after  which  it  is  again  Laid  down  to  grass. 
Thi«  admirable  system  of  irrigation,  which  has 

r  niertil  northern  Italy  the  most  fruitful  coun- 
"}  >  mhaps,  in  the  world,  was  established  in 
wry  early  times.  It  was  during  the  flourishing 
of  the  Lombard  republics,  about  the  era 

f  -or  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet  kings, 
,tjile  the  greater  part  of  Europe  remained  vet  in 
1  «*t  little  short  of  barbarism,  that  the  design 
**  ^nccived  and  executed  of  this  great  national 
'       From  each  of  the  lakes  that  occupy  the 

*w  declivities  of  the  Alps,  and  receive  the 

*  tfer«  of  their  innumerable  springs,  issues  one 
-^pal  canal,  which,  as  it  descends,  is  subdi- 
T"W  into  a  multitude  of  smaller  channels,  visit- 


ing every  district,  every  farm,  and  even  every 
individual  field,  to  each  of  which  the  water  is 
admitted  at  pleasure  by  sluices ;  and  having  per- 
formed its  office,  passes  off  by  another  cut  to  the 
lower  land,  till  it  ultimately  reaches  the  Po, 
which  carries  off  the  whole  drainage  of  central 
Lombardy  into  the  gulf  of  Venice.  The  banks 
of  these  canals  are  mostly  planted  with  willows 
and  alders,  over  which  are  frequently  seen  rows 
of  tall  poplars.  The  principal  canals  belong  to 
the  government ;  the  smaller  ones  are  generally 
the  property  of  individuals,  who  let  or  sell  the 
use  of  the  water  at  so  much  per  hour. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  bounded  to  the 
north  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  extending,  with 
few  interruptions,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
the  Black  sea.  This  tree  is  found  in  every  part 
of  S|>ain  and  Portugal  (with  the  exception  of 
those  districts  too  much  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea).  It  extends  over  that  part  of  France 
south  of  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes ;  over 
Italy,  south  of  the  Apennines;  and  Turkey, 
south  of  the  Ha»mus.  A  traveller  from  the  north, 
crossing  this  chain  of  mountains  for  the  first 
time,  is  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  new  as- 
pect of  vegetation.  Gigantic  plant*  of  the  grass 
tribe  are  seen  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
and  upwards ;  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  blos- 
soms of  the  orange  and  lemon  tree ;  the  myrtle 
and  pomegranate  grow  wild  among  the  rocks, 
with  the  various  species  of  cistus,  that  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants,  which  afford  such  a  wonderful 
succession  of  flowers,  opening  every  morning, 
and  falling  off  before  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
American  aloe  here  blooms  in  the  open  air ;  the 

fords  the  first  specimen 
of  the  magnificent  tro- 
pical family  of  palms ; 
and  a  few  plants  may 
be  seen  of  the  date 
palm  of  Africa,  culti- 
vated only  indeed  for 

av 

ornament,  since  this 
tree  does  not  produce 
fruit  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  may  perhaps 
be  asserted,  withoutexaggeration,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  vegetation  exhibits  a  less  striking  change 
in  travelling  nort  h  wards  from  Piedmont  to  Lap- 
land, than  in  crossing  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Piedmont  to  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  On  the  south- 
ern side  of  those  mountains,  the  vivid  green  of 
our  meadows  and  forests  is  replaced  by  the  dusky 
tint  of  the  olive  and  the  evergreen  oak,  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  termed  sombre,  if  not  con- 
trasted with  the  intensely  dark  indigo  colour  of 
a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  undisturbed  by  tides, 
and  resting  on  a  rocky  bottom  ;— on  the  other 
with  the  snow-crowned  summits  of  tha 
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mountains,  strongly  relieved  against  the  azure 
fck y ;  the  whole  illuminated  by  the  splendour  of 
an  Italian  sun.  Nor  is  the  olive  itself  by  any 
means  destitute  of  beauty.  It  has  been  compared 
to  a  willow ;  it  differs,  however,  very  materially 
in  its  colour,  having  none  of  that  sickly  hue  of 
blueish  green  which  gives  such  a  peculiar  cold- 
ness to  the  landscapes  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
painters.  The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  has  pre- 
cisely tliat  tint  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  olive.  The  under  side  is  of  shining  white- 
ness; and  as  the  foliage  is  turned  up  by  the 
lightest  breeze,  its  progress  over  the  valleys  cov- 
ered with  olive  gardens,  becomes  visible  in  the 
form  of  a  silver  cloud  gliding  across  the  land- 
scape. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  olive  is  cultivated 
with  success  in  every  part  of  the  old  world,  where 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  between  58° 
and  6C° ;  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month 
not  being  under  42%  nor  that  of  the  summer  be- 
low 71  ° — 73°.  These  conditions  are  found,  as  be- 
fore observed,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  the  South  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  The  olive  also  flour- 
ishes on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  is  not 
found  south  of  the  Great  Desert.  In  Europe  it 
extends  as  far  north  as  latitude  44^° ;  in  America, 
scarcely  to  latitude  34°,  so  much  greater  is  the 
severity  of  the  winter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  situ- 
ated under  the  equator,  at  a  height  of  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the 
temperature  varies  even  less  than  in  the  bland 
climates  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  olive  attains 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  oak,  yet  never  produces 
fruit. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  em- 
ploy the  oil  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
for  the  same  purposes  as  we  employ  butter,  and 
feel  at  least  as  much  dislike  to  the  produce  of  the 
dairy,  as  an  article  of  food,  as  we  may  feel  to  the 
use  of  oil.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely  eaten 
except  with  salads,  for  which  purpose  it  is  im- 
ported in  flasks  of  very  thin  glass,  covered  with 
basket-work.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  is  some- 
times gathered  in  a  green  state  and  salted.  We 
are  told  by  Malte-Brun,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn 
from  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  Cevennes,  the 
Alps,  and  the.  Iliemus,  it  will  separate  those 
countries  in  which  the  inhabitants  principally 
make  use  of  butter,  from  those  in  which  they 
make  use  of  oil. 

The  orange  and  lemon  tree  are  rather  more 
tender  than  the  olive.  According  to  Humboldt, 
they  require  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  02°. 
Orange  gardens  abound  at  Nice  and  Genoa,  on 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  sheltered  by  the  high 
range  of  the  Alps  to  the  north ;  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  seen  at  Florence,  or  even  at  Rome,  nor  do 
we  meet  with  them  again,  in  travelling  through 
Italy  towards  the  south,  till  we  arrive  at  Naples. 


Accordingly  it  appears,  from  registers  of  the  daily 
temperature  during  the  years  1815,  1816,  an  I 
1817,  that  the  temperature  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember at  Nice  exceeds  that  of  Rome  by  2°,  tin 
temperature  of  January  by  3°,  that  of  Februan 
by  4*. 

The  Spanish  chestnut  abounds  in  the  fore>t- 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  attains  tt 
a  great  size.    On  the  sides  of  Mount  Etna  m 
some  of  prodigious  magnitude :  one  of  them  i- 
named  the  chestnut  of  a  hundred  horse,  intimat 
ing  tliat  it  is  capable  of  sheltering  a  hundre  i 
horsemen  under  its  boughs.     It  is  one  hondrel 
and  ninety-six  feet  in  circumference.    The  in- 
terior  is  entirely  decayed ;  and  a  hut  is  built 
within  the  trunk  for  the  habitation  of  those  wL 
are  engaged  in  gathering  and  preserving  the  fruit. 
Another  tree  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Hu 
rope  is  the  cork  tree,  a  species  of  oak,  wh"*- 
tough  and  elastic  bark  we  use  for  stopping  bottle? . 
In  the  same  district  are  found,  growing  wili 
among  the  rocks,  many  of  the  productions  of  our 
gardens:  thyme,  lavender,  and  rosemary;  tk 
cypress,  the  laurestinus,  the  arbutus,  the  bay, 
and  the  J  udas  tree.    The  laurel  appears  to  be  j 
native  of  Turkey.     The  cabbage  rose  and  th 
damask  rose,  which  appear  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  in  very  early  times,  wt-rv 
originally  brought  from  the  south  of  Euroj  i 
The  evergreen  roses,  introduced  within  the 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  are,  as  their  coconut 
name  imports,  from  China.    Not  one  specie* 
rose  is  found  in  South  America.    According  t 
Arthur  Young,  the  culture  of  the  fig  and  th; 
pomegranate  is  limited  nearly  to  the  same  liu 
as  that  of  the  olive.     The  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry, for  feeding  silkworms,  is  not  marked  hy 
quite  so  well  defined  a  boundary,  and  appear*  t 
extend  rather  further  north. 

From  the  declivities  of  that  long  chain  of 
mountains  which  traverse  Europe  from  west  t 
east,  we  have  received  some  other  of  our  gunki 
flowers.  The  auricula,  the  deep  blue  gentian, 
and  several  species  of  saxifrage,  delight  in  tin 
elevated  regions  approaching  towards  the  limit- 
of  perpetual  snow.  From  the  lower  parts  of  tin 
mountains  come  the  peony,  the  fraxinella,  uV 
black  hellebore  (sometimes  called  the  Chrisuii^ 
rose),  the  yellow  aconite,  and  the  laburnum 
The  common  blue  monkshood,  and  the  yell«u 
monkshood,  are  also  found  in  this  district;  but 
unlike  the  plants  before  mentioned,  they  exW 
as  far  north  as  Sweden,  and  the  latter  even  t< 
Lapland.  The  aUkwa  fruttx  is  a  native  of  Car- 
niola,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain-- 
The  beautiful  pyramidal  bell-flower,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which  is  ofun 
cultivated  in  pots,  and  trained  in  a  fan-shape  as 
an  ornament  to  lialls  and  parlours,  is  from  th<- 
southern  side  of  the  same  chain.  It  is  in  moun- 
tainous regions  that  the  botanist,  as  well  as  th*1 
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jwlcqst,  finds  the  raost  abundant  harvest ;  in- 
itri,  even  the  unscientific  traveller  is  struck 
riih  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  which 
he  finds  at  every  step  on  crossing  the  Alps  or 
(he  Pyrenees.  A  variety  of  surface  and  expo- 
sure is  favourable  to  a  variety  of  productions. 
Some  plants  prefer  the  crevices  of  naked  rocks, 
'•that  the  edges  of  springs,  or  the  banks  of  clear 
uvi  rapid  streams,  others  stagnant  morasses.  All 
the*  circumstances  are  found  abundantly  in 
mountainous  districts.  From  these  mountain 
bojcs  we  have  obtained  a  tribe  of  plants  of  extra- 
idinar)-  beauty,  which,  when  planted  in  the 
«me  kind  of  peaty  soil  as  they  find  in  their  na- 
tive spots,  are  made  to  flourish  tolerably  in  our 
wdwu.  These  are  the  azaleas,  rhododendrons, 
andromedas,  and  others  of  the  same  family. 

If  from  the  south  of  Russia  we  travel  eastward 
into  Asia,  the  appearance  of  the  country  will  be 
kund  to  undergo  a  very  remarkable  change. 
Approaching  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black 
*»,the  soil  becomes  sandy,  intermixed  in  pluces 
*ith  wa-shelis,  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
funding  in  lakes  of  salt  water.  Such  is  the 
»sp*et  <>f  the  celebrated  steppes  of  Russia.  From 
tfct  low  tract  lying  between  the  Black  sea  and 
&  i»rth  of  the  Caspian,  these  sterile  regions 
^toJ  over  a  considerable  part  of  central  Asia, 
h  1*  ken  conjectured  that  these  steppes  were 
'«*  owtred  by  the  sea,  and  the  limits  of  the 
-«iatf  roast  have  even  been  assigned  ;  but  the 
« Wition  can  by  no  means  be  extended  to  the 
<"h  AatrU  in  the  north  of  Persia  and  in  Inde- 
J*fldirBt  Tartary. 

Thf  presence  of  salt,  in  any  considerable  quan- 
wr,  i>  fctnl  to  corn  and  most  other  vegetables ; 
'hrrt  are,  however,  certain  plants  to  which  it 
*}  ;<ar»  indispensable,  and  which  have  been,  for 
tw  reason,  called  saline  plants.  The  suirar- 
****  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  are  almost  the  only 
which  flourish  equally  well  when  wetted 
*nh  fresh  water  or  with  brine.  From  the  ashes 
f  these  saline  plants  soda  is  obtained. 

Immediately  south  of  that  salt  plain  which 
■rupw  the  space  between  the  Block  sea  and 
rjw  north  of  the  Caspian,  is  the  chain  of  Mount 
t  amwus,  a  most  interesting  region,  both  on  ac- 
°*nl  °f  its  natural  beauties,  and  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  earliest  authentic  records  of  his- 
'•*"?•  In  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Curdistan,  a 
Turkish  province  on  the  southern  side  of  these 
^'untaina,  amidst  mountains  crowned  with  per- 
ianal mow;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
''ihon  (better  known  by  its  ancient  name  of 
"*u*),  which  falls  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the 
of  the  Caspian,  are  found  whole  thickets  of 
^nwn,  pomegranate,  pear,  and  cherry  trees. 
Fr«y  species  of  fruit  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
ct»wi>  there  apparently  wild ;  but  whether  they 
^  to  he  considered  as  truly  natives  of  the  soil, 

r*  being  the  remains  of  very  ancient  gardens, 


'  is  the  more  difficult  to  determine,  as  this  is  the 
I  spot  which  appears  to  have  been  first  peopled  by 
i  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  walnut  and  the 
peach  we  derive  from  Persia ;  the  vine  and  the 
apricot  from  Armenia ;  the  sweet  cherry  and  the 
Spanish  chestnut  from  Lesser  Asia ;  from  Syria 
the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry.  In  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general  Lucullus,  after 
his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Pont  us,  about  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  ex- 
hibited a  cherry  tree,  loaded  with  fruit,  a  sight 
|  till  then  unknown  to  the  inliahitants  of  Italy. 
From  the  same  regions  we  derive  the  hyacinth, 
the  tulip,  the  iris,  the  ranunculus,  and  some  other 
of  our  garden  flowers,  most  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  first  brought  into  this  country  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  this  list  may  be 
added  the  horse  chestnut,  the  lilac,  the  sweet  jas- 
mine, the  melon,  and  the  cucumber.  That  the 
melon  and  cucumber  were  raised  in  Egypt  at  a 
very  remote  period,  appears  from  the  complaints 
of  the  Israelites,  when  they  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness.  "  We  re- 
member the  fish,"  said  they,  "  which  we  did  eat 
in  Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons, 
and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick." 
And  in  another  place  they  speak  of  some  kinds 
j  of  fruit  now  cultivated:  "Wherefore  have  ye 
made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in 
unto  this  evil  place  ?  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or 
of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates,  neither 
is  there  any  water  to  drink." 

The  "  wilderness"  in  which  these  complaints 
were  uttered  by  the  children  of  Israel,  forms  a 
part  of  that  great  sandy  desert  which  bounds  to 
the  west  the  fruitful  plain  of  the  Euphrates,  ex- 
tending thence  southward  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Arabia.  In  this  desert  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  supposed  to  be  the 
city  built  by  Solomon,  and  named  by  him  Tad- 
mor  in  the  Wilderness.  Between  the  desert  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea  is  the  '*  Land  of  Promise," 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Lebanon,  still 
famed  for  its  majestic  cedars.  The  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, though  now  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
tree  in  many  ports  of  the  world,  has  not  been 
found  wild  except  in  the  mountain  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  Again  crossing  the  desert  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Red  sea,  we  find  a  narrow 
tract  of  cultivated  country  along  its  eastern  shore, 
extending  to  Yemen  the  Hoppy,  or  Fertile  Ara- 
bia, the  country  of  balm,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  From  Arabia  the  balm  tree  was  first 
carried  to  Judea,  as  Josephus  assures  us,  by  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  as  a  present  to  Solomon ;  where, 
being  afterwards  cultivated  for  the  soke  of  its 
fragrant  and  medicinal  juice,  particularly  on 
Mount  Gilead,  it  acquired  the  name  of  balm  of 
Gil  end.  Frankincense  and  myrrh  also  consist  of 
the  dried  juices  of  trees :  the  same  may  be  said 
of  gum  Arabic,  which  is  procured  from  a  species 
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of  mimosa,  growing  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  sea,  I 
as  well  as  in  Senegal,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
The  mimosa  family  is  a  very  numerous  one,  all 
of  them  natives  either  of  the  tropical  countries, 
or  of  the  warmer  part  of  the  temperate  atone. 
Some  of  them  have  the  remarkable  property  of 
folding  up  and  drooping  their  leaves  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  or  when  touched  by  any  exter- 
nal object,  whence  they  have  attained  the  name 
of  sensitive  plant*.  All  of  them  bear  pods,  like 
the  pea  family ;  but  their  blossoms  are  rather 
like  those  of  the  willow,  consisting  of  little  globeB 
of  yellow  threads.  Their  leaves  (when  they  pro- 
duce leaves)  are  always  finely  divided,  often  as 
much  so  as  those  of  the  carrot,  a  circumstance 
which  gives  to  these  trees  a  very  peculiar  aspect ; 
but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mimosas  are, 
properly  speaking,  leafless,  excepting  when  very 
young,  or  after  having  been  injured.  The  leaf- 
stalk, however,  remains,  and  assumes  a  flatted 
shape,  having  somewhat  of  a  leaf-like  appearance, 
but  differing  from  a  true  leaf  in  its  edge  being 
turned  towards  the  stem ;  its  two  sides  are  con- 
sequently similar,  and  perform  the  same  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  light.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  mimosas  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

Returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rid 
sea,  we  find,  on  its  eastern  shores,  the  native 
country  of  tho  coffee-tree,  which  is  an  evergreen, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  bearing  in  the  bosom 
of  the  leaves  several  white,  sweet-scented  flowers, 
of  the  size  of  snowdrops.  The  flower  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  berry,  containing  two  seeds:  these 
seeds  arc  coffee.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Red  sea  is  found  also  that  species  of  cassia  whose 
dried  leaves  are  employed  in  medicine,  under  the 
name  of  senna,  and  the  plant  yielding  bitter 
aloes,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
American  aloe  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses. 
Bitter  aloes  are  brought  chiefly  from  the  island 
of  Socotra,  in  the  Arabian  sea,  near  the  straits 
of  Babelmandel. 

In  tho  narrow,  but  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile, 
we  find  several  new  vegetable  productions. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  pa- 
pyrus, a  species  of  reed  which  was  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  in  early  times  for  making  paper. 
For  this  purpose,  the  inner  rind  of  the  stem 
being  cut  into  strips,  and  laid  together  somewhat 
like  matting,  was  pressed  with  a  weight  till  the 
whole  adhered  together.  The  papyrus  is  several 
feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  sort  of  tuft  or  feathery 
head  at  the  top  of  the  stalk :  it  grows  chiefly  in 
marshy  places.  In  Egypt  also  grows  a  species 
of  water  lily,  called  the  lotus,  of  which  both  the 
root  and  the  seeds  are  eatable ;  and  from  Egypt 
was  introduced  into  our  gardens  the  mignonette. 
This  country  was  once  regarded  as  the  granary 
of  Europe,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  its  fertility ; 
producing  large  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and 


some  other  species  of  grain  unknown  among  ns; 
while  oats  are  equally  unknown  in  Egypt ;  the 
horses,  as  in  all  parte  of  the  East,  being  fed  upou 
barley. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  Africa,  except  to 
mention  that  its  southern  extremity  (the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  has  supplied  us  with  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  most  Bplendid  flowers 
which  ornament  our  greenhouses;  particularly 
the  heaths,  the  geraniums,  and  the  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  comprising  the  two  families  of 
iria  and  gladiolus. 

Before  passing  to  the  New  World,  it  will  1* 
proper  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  remaining 
productions  of  Asia.  The  weeping  willow  grow? 
wild  in  all  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  of  this 
continent,  from  Persia  to  Japan.  The  plant 
whose  root  affords  the  medicinal  rhubarb,  is 
from  the  confines  of  Russian  and  Cliinese  Tar- 
tary.  The  crown  imperial  is  from  Persia.  In 
the  same  country  grows  an  umbelliferous  pUn(, 
from  whose  root  the  stinking  gum  called  asa- 
fcetida  is  procured.  From  India  we  have  re- 
ceived the  balsam  and  the  kidney  bean.  Then 
also  grows  the  teak  tree,  or  Indian  oak,  which 
has  been  much  employed  of  late  years  in  thi]f 
building.  It  so  far  excels  the  European  oak  in 
durability,  that  Indian-built  ships,  construct^ 
of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  often  last  forty  years  or 
more  in  those  seas,  where  our  ships  are  ruined  in 
five  years.  Instead  of  corroding  the  iron  bolt*, 
the  teak  wood  is  said  to  possess  an  oily  quality, 
which  serves  rather  to  preserve  them.  In  India 
is  also  found  the  banyan-tree,  whose  branch.* 
have  the  remarkable  property  of  drooping  to  th* 
earth,  and  there  taking  root;  so  that  a  single 
tree  forms  a  curiously -arched  grove.  From 
China  we  appear  to  have  originally  received  tr* 
orange  tree,  which  is  now  cultivated  abundantly 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  parts  d 
the  south  of  Europe.  From  the  same  count  ry 
the  hydrangea  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  1700.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  tfc 
Chinese  in  their  gardens  from  time  immemorial : 
but  of  what  place  it  is  a  native  seems  doubtful. 
The  various  species  of  China  rose  are  of  rtill 
more  recent  introduction  into  this  country.  The 
Chinese  chrysanthemum,  which  produces  it- 
variously  coloured  and  beautiful  blossom*  »ft*r 
almost  all  our  other  flowers  are  past,  was  intro- 
duced in  1705.  From  China  we  are  also  said  to 
derive  the  radish  and  endive. 

The  tea  tree  ia  cultivated  almost  exclusively 
in  China  and  Japan ;  and  from  the  first  of  tin-* 
countries  our  whole  supply  (amounting  y<*r'.v 
to  al>out  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  chests) 
is  derived. 

Before  we  travel  further  southward,  to  surrey 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  torrid  tone,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  take  a 
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imrw  of  the  plants  belonging  to  North  America ; 
f-jr  *•  (rrat  is  the  resemblance  between  the  trop- 
ica! productions  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  so 
little  analogy  have  they  with  the  productions  of 
"tier  parte  of  the  globe,  that  it  is  better  to  con- 
template them  as  a  whole,  rather  tlian  separately 
o  speak  of  those  which  grow  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  World.    Returning  therefore  towards 
the  polar  regions,  we  shall  find,  on  comparison, 
some  interesting  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  corresponding 
shores  of  the  two  continents ;  the  western  coast 
of  America  exhibiting  appearances  similar  to 
ths*»  of  Norway  and  other  countries  on  the 
astern  shore  of  Europe ;  while  the  vegetation 
»f  Newfoundland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, is  like  that  of  Kamschatka,  on  the  eastern 
««t  of  the  Old  Continent,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude.   In  Greenland,  of  which  the  southern 
atremity  lies  in  latitude  50°  38',  (ten  or  eleven 
depws  nearer  to  the  equator  than  the  point  at 
which  trees  cease  to  grow  in  Norway  and  Lap- 
land.) are  found  only  a  few  birches  and  willows, 
ff  which  the  utmost  height  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
to.  At  Nain,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in 
Wtade  57^  oniy  one  degree  nearer  to  the  pole 
too  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  mean  tempera- 
tat  of  the  year  is  5°  below  the  freezing  point ; 
!«*«.  therefore,  by  5°,  than  the  mean  tempera- 
te* Cape  North,  the  extremity  of  Europe,  in 
kfo&rr.    In  Canada,  which  lies  under  the 
parallels  of    latitude  with  France,  the 
"raw  of  the  winters  is  destructive  to  every  spe- 
««*  of  tree  excepting  those  belonging  to  north- 
ern climates:  yet  the  heat  of  the  summers  suf- 
fer to  bring  to  perfection  many  of  the  southern 
annuls,  and  such  low  plants  as  are  protected  in 
*<Rxt  by  the  covering  of  snow.  In  this  country 
rrows  the  Weymouth  pine,  not  unfrequently 
P^ted  in  our  shrubberies.    It  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful tree  when  healthy  and  vigorous;  and  as  it 
remarkably  tall  and  straight,  affords  the 
U*  masts  for  large  ships.    Another  native  of 
Canada  is  the  sugar  maple,  from  whose  sap  a 
tT**aderable  quantity  of  sugar  is  annually  pre- 
f«d  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  temperate 
wrious  of  North  America  are  distinguished  by 
'heir  variety  and  splendour,  compared  with  those 
produced  jn  the  same  latitudes  of  the  eastern 
^awphere.  From  the  territories  of  the  United 
Xat»  we  have  received  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
f'J  uf  the  family  of  bog-plants,  magnolias,  rho- 
^dendrons,  azaleas,  and  kalmias.  The  magnolia 
tfandifiora,  whose  northern  limit,  according  to 
Humboldt,  is  in  latitude  35$°,  has  been  denom- 
,1&ted  the  most  admirable  production  of  the 
stable  world :  it  is  an  evergreen,  bearing  a 
ktf  aot  unlike  a  laurel,  but  larger,  with  white 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli- 
From  North 


likewise  the  aloe,  distinguished  by  its  long,  thick, 
fleshy  leaves,  furnished  with  thorns  at  the  points 
and  along  the  edges.  It  blooms  only  once,  the 
plant  dying  after  it  has  completed  its  fructifica- 
tion, as  happens  with  our  annuals  and  biennials ; 
but,  instead  of  coming  to  maturity  in  one  or  two 
years,  it  requires  a  very  long  period  for  its 
growth :  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  a  hun- 
dred years ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion. When  the  time  for  its  blooming  arrives, 
a  flower-stem  rapidly  pushes  up  from  the  root 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  bearing  a 
branched  spike  of  many  thousand  large  and 
splendid  flowers.  From  the  ridges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  which  intersect  the  United 
States,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic,  comes  the  beautiful  robinia  pseudo- 
acacia,  commonly  cultivated  in  our  shrubberies, 
under  the  name  of  acacia.  Few  trees  equal  it  in 
elegance  of  foliage,  or  in  the  beauty  of  its  pendent 
clusters  of  white  pea-shaped  blossoms,  some- 
times slightly  tinged  with  pink.  It  grows  very 
fast,  and  has  been  recommended  by  Cobbett  to  be 
planted  for  timber.  In  the  United  States  is  also 
found  the  red  cedar,  a  tree  not  uncommon  in 
our  shrubberies.  Its  wood  is  employed  for 
black-lead  pencils,  and  for  lining  the  inside  of 
desks ;  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  recommended 
both  by  its  pleasant  smell  and  by  its  property 
of  driving  away  insects.  There  also  grows  the 
tulip  tree,  the  arbutus,  and  one  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  arbor  vita?  commonly  cultivated  here : 
the  other  species,  of  a  looser  growth,  which 
comes  from  China,  is  often  improperly  called  the 
lignum  vita;.  The  sort  of  hard  and  heavy  wood 
known  by  this  name  among  cabinet-makers,  is 
the  produce  of  the  guiacum,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  totally  different  appearance. 

The  observations  of  Mr  Barton  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States,  furnish 
a  remarkable  proof  how  far  maritime  climates 
are  from  being  universally  milder  than  inland 
climates.  Comparing  the  northern  limits  of  the 
different  species  of  plants  on  the  western  and  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  he  as- 
certained that  this  limit  extends,  in  most  cases, 
several  degrees  further  towards  the  pole  in  the 
interior  than  upon  the  coast.  Thus,  on  the  coast, 
the  growth  of  the  yellow  horse  chestnut  termin- 
ates at  latitude  36°;  behind  the  mountains,  at 
latitude  42°.  The  black  walnut  on  the  coast, 
ceases  to  grow  in  latitude  41°;  behind  the  moun- 
tains, in  latitude  44°. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  America  the  fonn 
of  the  continent,  and  disposition  of  the  moun- 
tains, admit  of  a  greater  intermixture  of  the 
productions  of  warm  and  cold  climates,  than  in 
the  Old  World;  where  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
tended from  east  to  west,  and  the  mountains, 
lying  in  the  same  direction,  form  impassable 
barriers,  which  preclude  the  passage  of  plants 
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from  one  latitude  to  another.  Thus  the  pines 
of  the  north  are  found  on  the  hi^h  lands  of 
Mexico  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Panama;  and 
the  liquid  amber,  a  handsome  tree,  sometimes 
cultivated  in  our  shrubberies,  where  it  is  valued 
for  its  fragrance,  covers  the  declivities  of  the 
American  mountains  within  the  tropics,  in  lati- 
tudes 18 — 10°,  and  is  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  latitude  43^°;  while  the  native  plants  of  Africa 
are,  for  the  most  port,  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  Europe. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  are 
extensive  plantations  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton. 
The  tobacco  plant,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Andes,  is  seen  not  unfrequently 
in  our  gardens.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Our  best  rice  is  from 
Carolina;  but  this  grain  is  likewise  imjwrtcd 
from  India,  in  which  country,  as  well  as  in 
China,  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  rice  plant  is  said  by  Linn«?us 
to  be  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  Cotton  is  procured 
from  the  pods  of  sevcnil  plants,  but  all  of  them 
of  one  family:  it  forms  the  covering  of  the  seeds. 
Those  of  the  larger  species,  which  attain  to  the 
magnitude  of  trees,  require,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, a  mean  annual  temperature  of  at  least 
08°:  the  shrubby  kind  is  cultivated  with  success 
under  a  mean  temperature  of  GO  to  64°,  as  far 
as  latitude  40°.  In  the  Old  World  this  culture 
is  carried  on  near  Astmcan,  in  latitude  40°. 

The  tree  which  furnishes  us  with  mahogany, 
is  a  native  of  the  New  World.  It  grows  to"  a 
large  size,  and  produces  handsome  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the  lilac.  The 
mahogany  of  best  quality  comes  from  St  Do- 
mingo; an  inferior  sort  from  Honduras,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  From  the 
same  coast  we  receive  two  species  of  dye-wood: 
logwood,  which  yields  a  purple  colour;  and 
fustic,  a  brown.  Brazil  wood,  which  gives  a 
red  colour,  is  from  Florida,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  territories  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico  grows  the  sun-flower,  which 
in  its  native  soil  is  said  to  attain  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet,  with  a  flower  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Jerusalem  artichoke,  nearly  allied  to  the 
sun-flower,  is  from  Brazil;  the  word  Jerusalem 
being  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  at rasole, "  turn 
to  the  sun;"  alluding  to  a  property  said  to  be 
possessed  more  or  less  by  all  the  plants  of  this 
genus.  From  Mexico  comes  likewise  the  splendid 
dahlia,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  lady  Holland,  in  1804.  From  Peru  we  have 
the  potatoe,  the  nasturtium,  the  scarlet  fuchsia, 
and  the  fragrant  heliotrope.  The 
passion-flower  is  from  Brazil. 

The  cactus  family  belongs  as  exclusively  to 
the  New  World,  as  the  heaths  to  the  Old.  As 
specimens  of  this  extensive  genus  may  be  men-  I 


I  tioned  the  prickly  pear,  or  Indian  fig:,  and  tin 
creeping  cereus,  which  are  common  in  our  green 
houses.  There  is  something  very  marked  and 
extraordinary  in  the  aspect  of  this  tribe.  In 
many  of  the  species  the  functions  of  the  1cav» 
and  the  stems  are  so  confounded,  that  it  is  ditfi- 
cult  to  say  which  of  these  parts  is  present,  ami 
which  wanting.  In  the  Indian  fig  it  is  the  stem 
which  seems  wanting,  the  thick,  fleshy  leave* 
growing  one  out  of  the  other:  the  foliage  of  tit- 
creeping  cereus,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  en 
tirely  of  long  trailing  stems  like  cat's  tails.  l:i 
most  of  the  cacti,  the  plant  is  set  with  prickle 
disposed  in  bunches,  which  enter  the  flesh  of  a 
person  handling  them  imprudently,  and  caw- 
inflammation.  The  flowersare  generally  beautiful 
and  brilliant;  not  produced  on  stalks,  bat  kill- 
ing directly  from  the  substance  of  the  plant. 
A  few  of  the  cacti  are  found  in  the  United  State* 
of  North  America;  but  most  of  them  are  nativ<-> 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  whvn- 
they  attain  to  a  great  size,  and  contribute  to  tin- 
singular  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  New  World. 

The  last  mentioned  plants  have  brought  « 
within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.   Let  u> 
now  proceed  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  th 
productions  of  those  glowing  regions.  This- 
productions  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but 
more  splendid  in  their  colours,  more  fragran:. 
more  pungent  in  their  taste,  and  more  varied  in 
their  forms  than  the  plants  of  other  climate? 
"When  a  traveller  newly  arrived  from  Europe- 
penetrates  for  the  first  time  into  the  forest*  ^ 
South  America,  if  he  is  strongly  susceptible  •■! 
the  beauty  of    picturesque  scenery,  he  c.v. 
scarcely,"  says  Humboldt,  "define  the  various 
emotions  which  crowd  upon  his  mind;  he  ci;> 
scarcely  distinguish  what  most  excites  his  ad- 
miration, — the  deep  silence  of  these  solitude-, 
the  individual  beauty  and  contrast  of  forms 
that  vigour  and  freshness  of  vegetable  life  which 
characterises  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  I' 
might  be  said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with 
plants,  does  not  allow  them  space  to  nnfoU 
themselves."    The  trunks  and  branches  of  th 
trees  are  covered,  not  with  mosses  and  lichen  , 
as  in  our  climate,  but  with  beautiful  flowers: 
among  the  rest  with  several  species  of  orchis,  a  triK 
of  plants,  some  of  which  grow  wild  in  our  own 
country;  remarkable  for  the  singular  resemblann 
of  their  flowers  to  certain  species  of  insect •-. 
In  the  bee  orchis,  particularly,  this  reserablanc1 
is  very  striking.    "In  the  torrid  zone,"  con- 
tinues Humboldt,  "creeping  plants  often  resell 
from  the  ground  to  the  very  summits  of  th* 
trees,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  at  the  height 
of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  observer,  and  lead  him  to  confound  the 
flowers,  the  fruit,  and  the  leaves,  which  belonz 
to  different  species.   So  thick  and  uninterrupted 
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irr  the  forests  which  cover  the  plains  of  South 
tmerica  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons, 
ihxt  were  it  not  for  intervening  rivers,  the 
monkeys,  almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  these 
ivpotw,  might  pass  along  the  tops  of  the  trees 
for  wreral  hundred  miles  together  without 
teaching  the  earth."  This  vast  wilderness  pre- 
vnts  Done  of  that  wearisome  uniformity  of  as- 
peet  which  often  characterises  the  forests  and 
h«ath§  of  temperate  climates.  Not  only  do  we 
mwt  in  the  tropical  regions  with  new  genera  and 
rpniet,  but  with  new  families  of  plants,  strongly 
contrasted  in  their  forms  and  modes  of  growth 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world :  others 
•run  acquire,  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  height  and 
bulk  of  trees,  which  in  Europe  never  exceed 
the  magnitude  of  herbs;  and  some  of  those  which 
•Sound  in  our  climates  wholly  disappear. 

Yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  equa- 
torial regions  is  by  no  means  so  different  from  that 
•>f  other  parts  of  the  globe  as  we  might  be  led 
t )  fuppose  by  observing  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena of  tropical  vegetation.    In  a  climate 
where  the  bamboo  attains  in  a  few  months  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet;  where  the  whole  aspect 
"f  the  regetable  world  exhibits  so  singular  and 
srikin*  an  aspect,  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
» naked  an  increase  in  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rtj*  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.    There  is 
to rmn  to  believe  that  the  mean  temperature 
sthe^uator  exceeds  82°,  a  degree  of  warmth 
lj  *  means  very  uncommon  in  our  own  coun- 
try.  The  mean  temperature  of  Cumana,  on 
•«V  northern  coast  of  South  America,  in  latitude 
IP  27',  w  823;  that  of  Havannah,  the  capital  of 
tkialndof  Cuba,  in  latitude  23°  1C,  is  78°;  that 
«f  Madras,  in  latitude  13°  5',  is  81°;  that  of 
Mjrilla,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
•a  latitude  15°,  is  78°.    In  fact,  the  climate  of 
cw*  parts  within  the  tropics  is  more  remarkable 
equability  than  for  extreme  heat.    Twice  in 
the  year  the  sun  is  vertical  to  every  place  lying 
»ithin  the  torrid  zone;  therefore  every  place  so 
situated  should  have  two  summers  in  twelve 
months,  and  of  course  two  winters.    But,  in 
&rt>  the  difference  of  temperature  at  different 
***ww  is  so  trifling  in  these  regions,  as  scarcely 
!«>  attract  attention :  at  Cumana,  for  instance, 
'he  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  80^°; 
that  of  the  three  hottest  months  only  83^°. 
Th*  different  seasons  are  marked  by  circura- 
for  more  striking  than  this  alight  differ- 
«**  of  temperature.    From  the  time  when  the 
«n  becomes  vertical  in  its  passage  towards  the 
^pw  till  it  again  becomes  vertical  in  returning 
towards  the  equator,  (that  is,  during  the  time 
w«wering  to  summer  in  the  temperate  zone,) 
ihe  country,  in  most  parts  of  the  tropical  regions, 
w  <Wuged  with  almost  continual  rain,  while 
other  part  of  the  year  is  a  season  of  fine 
•wther. 


A  similar  equability  of  climate  is  found  to  pre- 
vail in  those  districts  which  arc  situated  far  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  of  course  accompanied 
by  a  lower  temperature.  Thus  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  Quito,  directly  under  the  equator, 
at  a  height  of  eight  thousand  feet,  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  of  the  south  of  France;  but 
the  lowest  point  which  the  thermometer  has 
been  observed  to  indicate  at  Quito  is  42°;  whereas 
at  Marseilles,  though  the  climate  there  is  less 
liable  to  great  fluctuations  than  in  most  places 
under  the  same  latitude,  the  mercury  sinks  oc- 
casionally as  low  as  23°.  The  temperature  of 
that  great  elevated  plain  which  occupies  the 
western  side  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
resembles  a  perpetual  spring;  and  as  very  little 
difference  is  felt  in  the  warmth  of  the  different 
seasons,  the  gradual  diminution  of  heat  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  upwards  is  more  distinctly 
observable  than  in  other  climates.  Accordingly, 
the  several  families  of  plants  which  cover  the 
sides  of  the  Andes  are  arranged  in  distinct  belts 
or  zones,  whose  limits  are  marked  with  a  pre- 
cision unknown  in  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
where  the  plants  belonging  to  the  plains  are 
sometimes  seen  growing  in  company  with  those 
of  more  elevated  regions.  Upon  the  declivities 
of  the  South  American  mountains  may  be  found, 
within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  every 
gradation  of  temperature,  from  tliat  of  the 
burning  plains  at  their  feet  to  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow;  and  every  variety  of  vegetable 
productions,  from  the  palms  and  bamboos,  sugar- 
canes  and  plantains,  to  the  mosses  and  lichens 
which  clothe  the  rocks  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above. 

There  are  some  families  of  plants  which  arrive 
in  the  tropical  regions  at  a  magnitude  unknown 
in  our  climate,  as  the  grasses,  ferns,  and  mallows. 
The  bamboo,  which  has  a  jointed  hollow  stalk 
like  the  grasses,  often  reaches  the  height  of  sixty 
feet.  Of  ferns  we  have  in  England  about  forty 
species,  none  of  which  exceed  three  or  four  feet 
in  height;  whereas  in  the  torrid  zone  they  attain 
the  size  of  trees.  Of  all  the  forms  of  tropical 
vegetation,  these  and  the  bamboos,  according  to 
Humboldt,  most  excite  the  attention,  and 
awaken  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  In 
their  general  aspect  the  tree  ferns  resemble  the 
palms.  Their  stems  are  generally  black,  as  if 
burnt  with  the  sun;  their  leaves  of  a  bright  and 
delicate  green,  beautifully  crisped  at  the  edge. 
It  has  been  observed  of  the  ferns  that  they  prin- 
cipally delight  in  insular  situations;  few  com- 
paratively are  found  in  the  interior  of  large 
continents,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  a 
due  proportion  of  moisture.  They  abound 
amongst  the  dropping  springs  that  ooze  from  the 
crevices  of  rocks;  and  some  species  of  exquisite 
'  beauty  are  found  lining  the  sides  and  roof  of 
the  little  caverns  which  contain  the  sources  of 
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natural  fountain*.    Ferns  are  very  numerous  in  ' 
Jamaica,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Otaheite,  and  in  St 
Helena.    In  this  last  island  they  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  native 


Of  the  mallow  family  only  five  species  exist 
in  England,  all  of  them  very  small;  while  in 
the  torrid  zone  the  plants  of  this  family  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  splendid,  many  of  them 
attaining  to  the  magnitude  of  our  forest  trees. 

The  species  of  palms  hitherto  discovered,  ex- 
ceed 130  in  number.  Not  only  do  they  excel 
every  other  family  of  plants  in  beauty  and 
state  lines*,  but  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  fructi- 
fication.   Amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  South 


habitation,  Humboldt  found  the  ground  covered 
with  the  fruit  of  these  trees  in  places  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches.  More  than  12,000  flowers 
have  been  counted  in  a  single  sheath  of  the  date 
palm.  The  wax  palm,  which  bears  on  its  trunk 
a  varnish  of  wax,  is  a  native  of  the  Andes.  The 
cocoa  nut  grows  abundantly  in  the  South  Sea 
islands;  and  the  plantain  or  banana,  is  dispersed 
over  large  tracts  of  the  tropics.  The  sugar  cane, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  China,  now  grows 
over  all  the  West  India  islands,  as  do  also  the 
coffee  plant  and  indigo.  The  pine  apple  is  con- 
jectured to  be  a  native  of  New  Spain;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  grow  wild  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  World.  The  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rub- 
ber tree,  is  a  native  of  Brazil.    That  curious 


nrflmla  Amoldit. 

flower  the  Rafflena  Arnoldii,  the  blossom  of 
which,  when  fully  expanded,  measures  no  less 
than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  petals  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra. 

In  India  and  the  East  India  islands,  grow  the 
greater  number  of  our  spice ry  and  aromatic 
plants,  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  camphor,  ginger, 
pepper,  nutmegs;  as  also  the  gums  and  resins  used 
in  medicine  and  perfumery. 

Instead  of  the  European  grains,  maize  and 
rice  are  the  chief  products  of  tropical  regions, 
and  other  farinaceous  substances  allied  to  corn, 
such  as  arrow  root,  sago. 

The  bread  fruit  tree,  which  bears  a  substance 
hiving  the  taste  and  much  of  the  nutritive 


qualities  of  wheaten  bread,  is  a  native  of  th«=? 
South  Sea  island*. 

Humboldt  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Andes,  commencing  at  the  level  or 
the  ocean  and  extending  to  the  highest  summit*. 
A  condensed  view  of  this  sketch  may  serve  as  a. 
general  illustration  of  the  distribution  of  plant  si 
as  influenced  by  climate,  arising  from  altitude* 
above  the  sea  level. 

1.  Tropical  Zone  or  Region  of  Palm.  This 
region  stretches  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to 
the  height  of  513  toises.  Here  flourish  th»- 
magnificent  family  of  palms,  odoriferous  and 
balsamic  plants,  the  family  of  scitamineae* 
laurels,  mimosa,  the  sugar  cane,  coffee  plant,  and 
indigo. 

2.  Temperate  Zone.  Above  the  region  of 
palms  is  that  of  the  tree-ferns  and  cinchona^ 
the  latter  of  which  yield  the  different  kind* 
of  Peruvian  bark,  the  caoutchouc  tree,  cam- 
phor shrubs,  passion  flower,  and  a  variety  of 
beautiful  and  useful  plants.  At  1330  to  1 340  toises 
is  the  region  of  oaks.  Here  also  grow  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  and  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe. 

3.  Alpine  Zone.  From  1026  to  2103  toises, 
extends  the  region  of  alpine  plants.  Here  flourish 
the  ranunculi,  gentians,  and  a  variety  of  hardy 
plants.  At  an  elevation  of  2103  the  alpine 
plants  give  place  to  the  graminec,  of  which  the 
region  extends  to  2360  toises. 

4.  Arctic  Zone.  This  region  may  be  so  called, 
for  at  the  height  of  2360  toises  all  flowering 
plants  disappear,  and  lichens  alone  clothe  the 
rocks  and  ground.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  vegetate  under  the  snow,  for  at  286" 
toises,  near  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  the  um 
bilicaria  pustulato,  and  verrucaria  geographical 
are  seen  growing  on  a  shelf  of  rock;  and  these 
were  the  last  organized  substances  adhering  to 
the  soil  at  so  great  a  height,  which  Humboldt 
and  his  companions  were  able  to  detect. 

5.  Snowy  Region.  The  last  region  is  that 
within  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  whence 
eternal  ice  and  snow  hold  their  dominion.* 

Mr  H.  Watson  has  portioned  out  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  into  three  regions,  each  of 
which  are  subdivided  into  two  zones,  thus : 


I.  Woody  region, 

II.  Barren  region, 

III.  Moray  region, 


( 1 .  Agricultural 
\  2.  Upland  w 

j  8.  Moorland 

U 

5. 

6.  Snowy 


|  5.  Alpine 


1 .  The  woody  region  extends  over  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  Britain.  In 
England  all  the  south-eastern  dictrict,  and  a  very 


•  8ee  illustrative 
tain  on  the  left 


IV.  where  the  moon- 
to  this  description. 
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luye  proportion  of  the  others,  belong  to  it.  The 
minimis  of  the  Penine  chain,  the  hills  in  the 
like  oounties,  and  the  high  ranges  in  Wales 
being  the  exceptions. 

From  the  wide  surface  which  it  occupies,  the 
woody  region  necessarily  presents  much  difference 
it  its  two  extremes,  particularly  in  the  minor 
Jetails;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  of  same- 
ness in  its  general  features  than  might  be  anti- 
cipated. From  one  end  to  the  other  it  is  an 
ii  iulated  plain  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  cul- 
tivated fields,  separated  from  each  other  by  hedge- 
nmjof  hawthorn  or  stone  walls;  and  thickly  inter- 
•r-erxxl  with  parks,  woods,  gardens,  towns,  nnd 
high  roads,  betokening  a  climate  where  man 
nay  attain  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  live 
U  ease  and  pleasure  as  well  as  for  laborious  oc- 
nipation.  It  is  the  region  where  flourish  the 
ttws  and  bloom  the  flowers  rendered  classic  by 
«w  poets.  It  is  the  land  of  the  daisy  and  cow- 
dip,  the  oak  and  the  hawthorn,  the  hazel  copse, 
ind  the  woodbine  bower;  the  region  of  fruits 
rad  Bowers. 

The  Agricultural  Zone  is  distinguished  from 
*>*i*  upland  by  the  presence  of  wheat  fields,  and 
■rdwd  this  grain  may  be  reckoned  the  charac- 
»f  the  zone.    The  highest  elevation  at 
*toA*heat  is  cultivated  in  the  north  of  England , 

»t  exceed  1000  feet.  In  Scotland  from 
*«  to  MOO  feet.  Here  the  fruits  of  Britain 
^"■b  in  greatest  perfection,  as  well  as  all  our 
fa*  and  most  delicate  garden  produce. 

The  UpUmd  Zone.  In  sheltered  situations 
"ita  a  favourable  aspect,  the  oak,  beech,  wild- 
'beiry,  ash,  sycamore,  and  lime,  still  form  fine 
limber  trees;  and  the  lilac,  laburnum,  monthly 

and  corchorus,  flourish  in  the  gardens. 
Apples,  cherries,  and  currants,  ripen;  but  the 
l**fh,  plam,  and  apricot,  will  not  do  in  the  open 
«r.  The  Scotch  fir  flourishes  as  well  as  the 
Mreb,  rowan,  and  trembling  poplar.  In  sheltered 
raiiie%  and  by  the  borders  of  lakes,  corn  fields 
found,  and  most  of  the  common  weeds  ami 

irrasses. 

2.  Barren  region.    Black  swamps  and  cheer- 
moors  make  up  this  region.    The  dwarf 

birrh,  bog  myrtle,  juniper,  and  the  heaths,  com- 
P°*  the  principal  part  of  the  woody  plants. 

cloud  berry  is  one  of  the  few  fruits.  Its 
'ower  subdivision  or  moorland  zone,  still  exhibits 
tares  of  some  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  as 
the  alpine  arbutus,  the  broom,  and  furze,  and 
d*4yfcali»,  or  fox-glove. 
The  mbalpine  zone  or  upper  division,  assumes 

*  *tul  more  barren  aspect;  stinted  shrubs  and 
*tstha,  mosses  and  lichens,  being  the  sole  vege- 
tation. 

3.  The  Mouy  region  is  destitute  of  shrubs, 
»  characterised  by  the  cryptogamic  plants, 

*  few  weeds,  praises,  and  saxifrages.    Its  alpine 

gradually  passes  into  the  snow  line,  con- 


stituting the  snowy  zone,  where  all  vegetation 
is  repressed  by  perpetual  congelation.* 


CHAP.  XX111. 

SYSTEMS  OF  BOTANICAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

When  the  sciences  were  as  yet  in  their  infancy, 
and  when  all  that  was  known  of  them  consisted 
of  but  a  small  number  of  facts,  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  their  cultivation  required 
but  very  little  exertion,  and  a  tolerable  memory, 
to  enable  them  to  embrace  the  entire  knowledge, 
and  retain  the  names  of  the  objects,  in  the  study 
of  which  they  were  engaged.  The  first  philoso- 
phers who  treated  of  botany  speak  of  plants 
without  adopting  any  order  or  methodical  ar- 
rangement. In  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  who 
first  wrote  particularly  on  vegetables,  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  were  misunderstood,  the 
genera  and  species  were  entirely  confounded, 
and  their  distinctive  characters  were  unknown. 
For  although  that  philosopher  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  wrote  on  botany,  it  may 
also  be  said  that,  in  his  time,  the  science  had  no 
real  existence.  The  characters  of  plants  rested 
merely  on  empirical  knowledge,  or  on  simple 
tradition ;  for  their  number  was  then  so  limited, 
that  it  was  easy  to  know  them  all  individually, 
without  ita  being  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
otherwise  than  by  imposing  a  particular  name 
upon  each,  with  which,  however,  no  idea  of 
character  or  comparison  was  connected.  Such 
was  the  state  of  botany  during  many  ages, 
when,  from  its  intimate  connection  with  medi- 
cine, it  found  a  place  only  in  the  works  of  those 
who  wrote  on  the  healing  art.  But  when,  in 
consequence  of  more  judicious  inquiries,  and  of 
journeys  made  to  distant  countries,  the  number 
of  objects  belonging  to  natural  history  was  in- 
creased, it  became  necessary  to  employ  more  pre- 
cision in  naming  these  different  objects,  and  to 
distinguish  them  by  characters  of  some  kind, 
that  they  might  be  more  easily  recognised.  In  a 
short  time,  the  memory  was  unable  to  retain  the 
names  of  the  numerous  objects  which  accumu- 
lated, and  which  were  mostly  new,  and  previously 
unknown. 

At  this  period,  naturalists  began  to  be  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  arranging  objects  in  some 
order,  which  might  facilitate  research,  by  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  arriving  more  readily,  and 
with  more  certainty,  at  the  names  which  had 
been  given  to  them  individually.  But  the  ar- 
rangements followed  were  at  first  entirely  em- 


♦  In  Plate  II.  the  mountain  on  the  riffht  represents 
the  British  distribution  of  plants,  numbered  according 
to  the  above  description. 
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pirical,  and  have  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  true 
methods.  Indeed,  they  were  not  at  all  founded 
on  the  knowledge  derived  from  characters  pe- 
culiar to  these  objects  individually,  and  which 
might  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
hut  rested  merely  upon  some  external  circum- 
stances, which  were  often  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  the  object.  Thus  the  alphabetical  order  in 
which  plants  were  arranged,  could  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage excepting  to  those  who  were  already 
acquainted  with  them,  and  were  desirous  of  ex- 
amining some  of  them  more  particularly.  This 
is  equally  the  case  with  the  arrangements  founded 
upon  the  economical  or  medicinal  properties  of 
plants,  which  always  suppose  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  virtues  of  the  plants  whose  names 
it  is  proposed  to  discover. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  that,  upon  such 
foundation,  there  could  only  be  raised  classifi- 
cations of  the  most  defective  character,  as  they 
generally  rested  upon  circumstances  unconnected 
with  the  nature  and  organization  of  plants. 
They  were,  therefore,  incapable  of  affording  any 
satisfactory  idea  of  them. 

Experience,  however,  soon  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  deriving  the  characters  by  which  plants 
might  be  made  known  and  distinguished  from 
their  own  organization,  and  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  composed.  From  this  period,  botany 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  science ;  for  it  was  then 
that  the  organization  of  plants  began  to  be 
studied,  in  order  to  educe  from  it  the  characters 
by  which  these  objects  might  be  made  known 
and  distinguished. 

Methods  now  began  to  assume  a  regular  form. 
But,  as  the  organs  of  vegetables  are  numerous, 
the  number  of  methods  became  correspondingly 
great,  as  each  author  imagined  some  one  of  the 
former  to  supply  the  most  solid  foundation  for 
a  good  arrangement.  Thus  some  of  them 
founded  their  methods  on  the  consideration  of 
the  roots,  and  of  all  the  modifications  which 
these  organs  are  capable  of  presenting;  others 
\ipon  the  stems ;  some  like  savages,  on  the 
leaves;  others  on  the  inflorescence. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Gessner,  a  native  of 
Zurich,  first  demonstrated  that  the  characters 
derived  from  the  flower  and  fruit  are  the  most 
certain  and  the  most  important  for  obtaining 
from  them  a  good  classification  of  plants.  He 
also  showed  the  existence,  among  plants,  of 
groups,  composed  of  several  species,  connected 
by  common  characters.  This  first  idea  of 
grouping  vegetables  into  genera,  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  after  progress  of  botany. 

Soon  after,  Cwsalpinus,  who  was  born  in  151!), 
at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  presented  the  first  model 
of  a  Imtanical  method.  In  it  all  the  species 
were  arranged  according  to  the  consideration  of 
characters  which  may  be  derived  from  most  of 
the  organs  of  plants,  such  as  their  duration,  the 


presence  or  absence  of  the  fljWf.s,  the  position 
of  the  seed,  their  adhesion  to  the  calyx,  aud  the 
number  and  situation  of  the  cotyledons.  The 
invention  of  such  a  method,  imperfect  at  it  ii, 
must  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
discovery  of  a  natural  classification. 

The  number  of  known  vegetables,  however, 
was  daily  receiving  augmentation  from  new  dis- 
coveries, and  the  works  that  existed  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  insufficient.  Several 
authors,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  with 
approbation  the  two  brothers  Bauhin,  Ray, 
Magnol,  and  Rivinus,  successively  gave  proofs 
of  extraordinary  merit  in  their  works.  Some 
of  them  even  invented  new  methods,  which, 
however,  were  all  eclipsed  by  thai  of  Joseph 
Pitton  de  Tournefort,  which  was  published 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

That  celebrated  botanist,  one  of  those  wboee 
writings  have  most  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
his  native  country,  was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provena. 
on  the  5th  June  1656.  He  was  professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  1700,  sent  him 
on  an  important  mission  to  the  Levant.  Tour- 
nefort, at  that  time,  traversed  Greece,  the  shores 
of  the  Black  sea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. He  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  journey,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  it* 
kind.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  liad  already 
promulgated,  in  a  work  entitled  Institution*  of 
Botany,  his  new  method,  in  which  were  dt* 
cribed  10,146  species,  which  were  referred  to 


Tournefort's  merit  was  not  solely  that  of 
having  invented  an  ingenious  method,  in  which 
were  described  and  arranged  all  the  plants  then 
known.  His  principal  title  to  fame  is  his  hav- 
ing been  the  first  who  distinguished,  with  more 
strictness  and  precision  than  had  previously 
been  done,  the  genera,  the  species,  and  the  varie- 
ties which  might  be  referred  to  them. 

Before  his  time  the  science  was  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion. The  species  were  not  clearly  distin- 
guished from  those  to  which  they  were  allied. 
He  first  reduced  the  chaos  of  botany  to  order, 
separated  the  genera  and  species  by  characteristic 
phrases  or  definitions,  and,  by  means  of  his  in- 
genious system,  arranged  all  the  plants  then 
known  in  methodical  array. 

After  Tournefort  appeared  a  great  number  of 
botanists,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  repu- 
tation. Some  of  them  proposed  new  methods, 
none  of  which,  however,  had  the  least  tendency 
to  eclipse  that  of  Tou  rnefort.  This  glory  seemed 
reserved  for  the  celebrated  Limueus,  whose  sys- 
tem, which  was  published  in  1734,  had  the  most 
surprising  success,  on  account  of  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, and  the  singular  facility  which  it  afford* 
for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants 
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Linnmii  had  moreover  the  merit  of  reforming, 
<<r  riiher  of  creating,  the  nomenclature  and  sy- 
toorniT  of  botany,  which  his  predecessors  liad 
itft  in  to  imperfect  a  state.  Tournefort  himself 
bd  traced  the  path  to  be  pursued,  without,  how- 
clearinz  away  aU  the  obstacles.  Hitherto 
e*rh  species  was  still  named  by  a  characteristic 
[krae,  in  which  the  distinctive  characters  were 
frequently  not  included.  These  phrases  were  so 
]  >Tiff  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  retain  any  num- 
l<r  of  them  in  the  mind.  Linneus  gave  a  pro- 
j«r  or  generic  name  to  each  group  or  genus,  in 
y>  far  following  the  example  of  Tournefort.  He 
further  designated  each  species  of  these  genera 
i'j  a  specific  name  added  to  the  generic ;  and,  by 
thi*  ingenious  contrivance,  greatly  simplified  the 
ilnady  very  extensive  study  of  botany. 

The  sexual  system  of  Linnieus,  which  was 
Mkdered  so  seductive  by  its  extreme  simplicity, 
l^rdoced  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  science,  and 
**  erery  where  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
»hich  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  admiration  which 
» emt  discovery  always  inspires,  had  somewhat 
ttsded,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  this  system, 
'tiimoos  as  it  was,  yet  possessed  some  disad- 
'vtarea,  and  was  not  entirely  unobjectionable. 

ku*  founded  upon  the  absolute  consideration 
*  nrie  organ,  it  often  separated  plants  which 

*U  thw  other  characters  seemed  to  unite  beyond 
potability  of  their  ever  being  disjoined ;  for 

it  tmd  already  been  perceived  that  certain  genera 

fianta  possess  so  many  points  of  contact  and 
*  'ffiotoal  resemblance,  and  are  so  united  by  their 
rroal  characters,  that  they  seem,  as  it  were, 
r*nhcru  of  the  same  family.  Thus  the  grami- 
Uhiahgy  vmMliferaty  leguminoscc,  cruci/rrce, 
»*eral  other  groups  equally  natural,  had  al- 
^vbeen  brought  togetherin  tho  fonnof  distinct 
!tibe*  The  separation  of  plants  which  it  might 
>  considered  so  necessary  to  keep  together,  was 
'fcnfore  a  jrreat  defect  in  the  artificial  system  of 
buncos.  Thus  the  graminea*  were  dispersed  in 
'I*  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  twenty-first,  and 
-▼«nty>third  classes  of  his  system.  The  labiate 
placed  partly  in  the  second  class  and  partly 
"  the  fourteenth.  Most  of  the  natural  tribes, 
•liith  had  already  been  admitted  as  such  by  a 
number  of  botanists,  were  separated  in  the 
woe  manner,  as  Linnaeus  found  himself  obliged 
l'  adhere  rtrictly  to  the  principles  of  his  system. 

Another  method,  which,  retaining  the  already 
*Wtedged  affinities  of  plants,  might  present 
•fcw  general  distinctive  characters,  was,  there- 
T"^  preferable  to  a  system  which,  however  in- 
*nk*u,  was  faulty  in  one  of  the  most  important 

Adanson  gave  the  first  sketch  of  such  a  me- 
,k"A  Bernard  de  Jussieu  searched,  during  forty 
for  the  most  solid  and  constant  characters 
"r=  *hich  to  found  it.    He  studied  with  the 


greatest  care  the  natural  affinity  of  the  species 
and  genera.  But  his  nephew,  Antoine  Laurent 
de  Jussieu,  bringing  together  the  rich  materials 
collected  by  his  uncles,  and  adding  to  them  the 
numerous  observations  which  he  liad  made  him- 
self, was  the  real  author  of  the  method  of  na- 
tural families.  It  was  in  his  Genera Plantarum, 
a  work  stamped  with  the  impress  of  genius,  and 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  progress  of 
botany,  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  method, 
which  must  one  day  be  the  only  one  adopted  and 
followed  by  all  unprejudiced  minds,  it  being  un- 
questionably superior  to  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  published. 

It  has  not  as  its  basis  the  consideration  of  a 
single  organ,  but  examines  all  the  characters 
furnished  by  every  part  of  a  plant,  and  brings 
together  all  those  which  bear  the  greatest  affin- 
ity and  resemblance  to  each  other.  It  is  owing 
to  this  method  that  botany,  within  the  last  forty 
years,  has  made  such  rapid  progress,  and  has  as- 
sumed the  first  rank  among  the  natural  sciences. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  there  are  two 
very  distinct  kinds  of  classification  in  natural 
history.  In  one,  the  consideration  of  a  single 
organ  is  token  as  the  basis.  Thus  Tournefort 
employed  the  corolla,  and  Linnaeus  the  stamina, 
for  establishing  their  principal  divisions.  The 
name  of  systems  has  been  given  to  these  purely 
artificial  arrangements.  It  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  a  system,  having  no  other  object  than 
that  of  enabling  one  to  find  out  the  name  of  a 
plant  with  facility,  affords  no  idea  of  its  organ- 
ization. Thus,  when  we  have  found  that  a  plant 
belongs  to  the  first  class  of  the  system  of  Lin- 
meus,  or  of  that  of  Tournefort,  all  that  we  know 
is,  that,  in  the  former  case,  it  has  a  single  stamen, 
and  that  in  the  latter  its  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
regular,  and  bell-shaped ;  but  these  systems  dis- 
close to  us  nothing  respecting  the  other  parts 
which  compose  the  plant,  of  which  they  have 
taught  us  only  the  name.  In  the  second  kind 
of  classification,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
method,  properly  so  called,  as  the  basis  of  each 
class  rests  upon  the  total  sum  of  all  the  charac- 
ters derived  from  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
when  we  come  to  one  of  these  classes,  we  already 
know  the  more  prominent  {mints  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  plant  whose  name  we  are  desirous 
of  knowing.  Should  we,  for  example,  have 
found,  by  means  of  analysis,  that  the  plant  which 
we  are  examining  belongs  to  the  fourth  class  of 
Jussieu,  this  circumstance  apprises  us  that  it  is 
a  phanerogamous  plant,  that  its  embryo  has  only 
a  single  cotyledon,  that  it  has  only  one  floral 
envelope,  and  that  its  stamina  are  inserted  upon 
the  ovary. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  three 
most  prominent  and  important  systems  of  classi- 
fication, that  of  Tournefort,  Linnaeus,  and  Jus- 
sieu. 
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Tourwrfort's  System  is  founded  chiefly  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  the  co- 
rolla. He  is  generally  blamed  for  not  having 
followed  the  example  of  Rivinus,  and  for  con- 
tinuing to  separate  herbaceous  and  woody  plants. 
This  system  is  very  defective  in  this  respect,  as 
these  two  modifications  of  the  stem  frequently 
occur  in  the  same  genus,  and  circumstances  may 
sometimes  act  so  directly  upon  the  same  species, 
as  to  render  it  at  one  time  woody  and  at  another 
herbaceous. 

This  system  consists  of  twenty-two  classes,  of 
which  the  characters  are  taken — 1.  From  the 
consistence  and  size  of  the  stem ;  2.  From  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  corolla ;  3.  From  the 
separation  of  the  flowers,  or  their  union  within 
a  common  involucre,  in  which  latter  case  they 
are  compound ;  4.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
corolla  being  entire  or  divided  into  separate  seg- 
ments ;  6.  F»om  its  regularity  or  irregularity. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  consistence  and  du- 
ration of  their  stem,  Tournefort  divides  vegeta- 
bles into  herbs  and  suffruticoee  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees.  The  herbs  and  suftTuticose  plants  to- 
gether are  contained  in  the  first  seventeen  classes. 
The  last  five  classes  contain  the  shrubs  and 
trees. 

2.  Agreeably  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
corolla,  herbs  are  distinguished  into  petalous  and 
apetaloas.  The  first  fourteen  classes  of  herbs 
contain  all  those  which  are  furnished  with  a 
corolla,  the  other  three  those  which  are  destitute 
of  one. 

3.  The  herbs  which  have  a  corolla  have  their 
flowers  separated  and  distinct,  or  united  to  form 
compound  flowers.  The  first  eleven  classes  con- 
tain the  herbs  which  have  simple  flowers,  the 
three  next  those  which  present  compound  flowers. 

4.  Of  the  herl>aceous  plants  with  simple 
flowers,  some  have  a  monopetalous  corolla,  while 
in  the  others  it  is  polypetalous.  In  the  first 
four  classes  Tournefort  has  brought  together  the 
plants  which  have  a  monopetalous  corolla,  and 
in  the  next  five  those  with  a  polypetalous  one. 

5.  But  this  monopetalous  or  polypetalous  co- 
rolla may  be  regular  or  irregular,  and  these  cir- 
cumstances have  furnished  subdivisions. 

The  plants  which  have  a  woody  stem  are  con- 
tained in  the  last  five  classes  of  the  system. 
Tournefort  lias  divided  them  according  to  the 
same  principles  as  in  the  herbaceous  plants.  Thus 
they  are  apetalous,  or  furnished  with  petals; 
their  corolla  is  monopetalous  or  polypetalous, 
regular  or  irregular. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  Tournefort 
gave  the  name  of  corolla  to  the  single  and  co- 
loured perianths,  as  in  the  tulip  and  lily,  which, 
according  to  his  ideas,  have  a  regular  polypeta- 
lous corolla. 

Such  are  the  principles  by  which  Tournefort 
was  guided  in  forming  the  classes  of  his  system, 
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of  which  we 


now  give  a 


FIRST  D1VISION.-IIERBS. 

WITH  SIMPLE  FLOWERS. 

Corolla  monopetalous,  regular. 

Class  I.  Campaxiform. — Herbs  with  a  regu- 
lar monopetalous  corolla,  resembling  a  bell,  as  is 
the  bellflower,  convolvulus,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
the  heath,  &o. 

Ciaas  II.  Infundibultform. — Herbs  with  a 
regular  monopetalous  corolla,  resembling  th* 
form  of  a  funnel,  as  in  the  tobacco;  that  of  aa 
ancient  cup,  as  in  the  lilac,  or  that  of  a  wheel 
as  in  borage. 

Corolla  monopetalous,  irregular. 

Class  II 1.  Personate. — Corolla  monopetalous, 
irregular,  resembling  in  form  a  calf's  mouth  or 
an  antique  mask,  aa  in  the  genus  atUirrkinv*; 
or  having  the  limb  more  or  leas  open,  as  in  the 
foxglove  and  figwort.  Plants  of  this  claw  al 
ways  present  a  simple  ovary  in  the  bottom  «l 
their  calyx. 

Class  IV.  Labiate. — Corolla  monopetalous 
irregular,  the  limb  as  if  divided  into  two  lips: 
— plants  having  an  ovary  divided  into  four  very 
distinct  lobes,  which  are  considered  as  naked 
seeds.  Such  are  the  sage,  rosemary,  bdony, 
thy: 


Corolla  polypetalous,  regular. 

Class  V.  Cruciform. — Corolla  polypetalofls, 
regular,  composed  of  four  petals,  placed  crow- 
wise.  The  fruit  is  a  siliqua  or  a  silicula,  01 
this  kind  are  the  wallflower,  cabbage,  shepherdV 
purse. 

Class  VI.  Rosaceous. — Corolla  polypetalous 
regular,  composed  of  from  three  to  ten  petal*, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  as  in  the  pev 
tree,  the  apple  tree,  the  wild  rose,  the  strawberry, 
the  rasp,  the  cistus. 

Class  VII.  Umbelliferous. — Corolla  polype- 
talous, regular,  composed  of  five  petals,  which 
are  often  unequal ;  the  flowers  arranged  in  an 
umbel.    Such  are  angelica,  parsnip,  fennel. 

Class  VIII.  Cartophyllous. — Corolla  poly- 
petalous, regular,  formed  of  five  petals  with  lone 
claws,  contained  in  a  monopetalous  calyx ;  the 
limb  expanded,  aa  in  the  pink,  soapwort,  corn 
cockle,  and  the  caryophylkat  in  general. 

Class  IX.  Liliaceous. — Flowers  with  the  co- 
rolla generally  polv petitions,  composed  of  six  or 
only  three  petals,  sometimes  monopetalous,  with 
six  divisions.  The  fruit  is  a  trilocular  capsul*1 
or  berry,  aa  in  the  lily,  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth. 

Corolla  polypetalous,  irregular. 
Class  X.  Papilionaceous,  or  Lbotmikosk,- 
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Canila  polypetalous,  irregular,  composed  of  five 
prtifa,  an  upper  one  named  the  standard,  two 
Lirfal  named  the  wings,  two  lower,  sometimes 
raited,  forming  the  keel,  as  in  the  pea,  the  kid- 
xr  bean,  Lucerne.    The  fruit  is  always  a  le- 


Cum  XI.  Anomalous. — This  class  contains  all 
the  htrbaoeous  plants  whose  corolla  is  polype ta- 
I  irregular,  and  not  papilionaceous,  such  as 
the  violet,  nasturtium. 


Cum  XII.  Flosculoks. — Flowers  composed 
of  nntll,  funnel-shaped,  regular  monopetalous 
(Tiroliat,  having  their  limb  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments. Each  of  these  small  flowers  is  named  a 
iwt  Of  this  kind  are  thistles,  artichokes, 
knapweeds. 

Cu»  XIII.  Semiflosculosk. — Flowers  com- 
prad  of  a  great  number  of  small,  irregular  mo- 
ivpetalous  corollas,  whose  limb  is  thrown  to  one 
sk,  and  to  which  the  name  of  semiflorets  lias 
h*n  given,  as  the  lettuce,  the  goatsbeard,  the 

Cum  XIV.  Radiate. — Flowers  composed  of 
fcftte  at  the  centre,  and  semiflorets  at  the  cir- 
•"'itTfnoe,  as  in  the  sunflower  and  the  daisy. 


Cu»XV.  A  pet  alocb.— -Plants  whose  flowers 
true  corolla,  as  the  grasses,  barley,  rice, 
^Mt,  wheat.    In  some  there  is  around  the 
»nil  organs  a  simple  perianth  or  calyx,  which 
°rtai  remains  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and 
with  the  fruit,  as  in  docks. 
ft*M  XVI.  Apbtalour,  entirely  destitute  of 
3o»m.— Plants  which  have  no  sexual  organs  or 
filial  envelopes  properly  so  called,  but  which 
awe  leaves.   Of  this  kind  are  the  ferns,  such  as 
Hyrody, 


Cum  XVII.  Apetalotjs,  without  apparent 
or  fruit,  as  mushrooms,  mosses,  lichens. 


SECOND  DIVISION. — TREES. 

Cum  XVIII.  Apetalous  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
fcnmr  their  flowers  destitute  of  corolla.  These 
****  «e  either  hermaphrodite  or  monoecious,  as 
tie  box,  many  conifers,  &c;  or  dioecious,  as  in 
^  rrnera  terebinthme^  and  hntiscns* 

Cu«  XIX.  Amentaceous.— Apetalous  trees, 
*W  flowers  are  disposed  in  catkins.  They  are 
""^wwooa,  as  the  oak,  the  walnut ;  or  dioecious, 
Mtat  willows. 


Cu»  XX.  Trees  with  a  regular  or  irregular 
^petalous  corolla,  such  as  the  lilac,  the  elder, 
^aulpa,  the  arbutus. 


Regular  polt/pctafous. 
Class  XXI.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  rosaceous 
polypetalous  corolla,  as  the  apple  tree,  the  pear 
tree,  the  orange  and  cherry  tree. 

Irregular  polypetalous. 

Class  XXII.  Trees  or  shrubs  whose  corolla 
is  papilionaceous,  as  in  the  acacia  and  laburnum. 

Such  are  the  twenty-two  classes  proposed  by 
Toumefort  for  the  arrangement  of  all  known  ve- 
getables. Although,  at  first  view,  this  system 
may  appear  simple  and  easily  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, it  yet  in  many  cases  presents  difficulties 
which  are  not  easily  overcome.  Thus  the  form 
of  the  corolla  is  not  always  so  decided  as  to  en- 
able one  immediately  to  determine  the  class  to 
which  it  really  belongs ;  for  where  is  the  precise 
point  of  separation  between  a  hypocraterifonn 
and  an  infundibuliform  corolla,  or  between  the 
latter  and  a  campanulate  corolla? 

The  greatest  objection  that  can  be  offered  to 
this  system  is,  that  it  separates  the  herbaceous 
from  the  woody  plants.  The  most  natural  rela- 
tions are  by  this  means  mistaken,  and  plants 
which  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  each 
other  are  often  widely  separated,  on  account  of 
their  differing  in  this  respect  only. 

Each  of  these  classes  has  been  subdivided  into 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  sections  or  orders, 
whose  characters  have  been  taken  from  particu- 
lar modifications  which  the  form  of  the  corolla 
may  undergo,  from  the  consistence,  composition, 
and  origin  of  the  fruit,  the  form,  arrangement, 
and  composition  of  the  leaves. 

Moreover,  each  of  these  sections  contains  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  genera,  to  which  are 
referred  all  the  species  that  were  known  up  to 
the  period  at  which  Tournefort  wrote. 

The  sexual  system  op  Linnaeus  is  principally 
founded  on  the  different  characters  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  male  organs  or  stamina,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Tournefort' s  system  is  founded 
upon  the  various  forms  which  the  corolla  pre- 
sents.   It  consists  of  twenty-four  classes. 

Linneus  first  divides  all  the  known  vegetables 
into  two  great  sections.  In  the  first  he  places 
all  those  which  have  sexual  organs,  and  conse- 
quently distinct  flowers.  These  are  the  phan- 
erogamous or  phsnogamous  plants.  The  second 
section  comprehends  those  in  which  the  sexual 
organs  are  not  apparent,  or  in  which  they  are 
entirely  wanting.  There  are  thus  two  primary 
sections  in  the  vegetable  kingdom: — 

1.  Phanerogamous  plants. 

2.  Cryptogamous  plants. 

But,  as  the  number  of  vegetables  belonging 
to  the  first  section  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  belonging  to  the  second,  the  phanerogamous 
plants  liave  been  divided  into  twenty-tree  classes, 
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whereas  the  cryptogamous  form  only  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  last  class  of  this  system. 

Of  the  phanerogamous  plants  some  have  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  that  is,  having  the  two  sexes 
united,  while  the  rest  are  unisexual. 

The  first  twenty  classes  of  the  sexual  system 
contain  the  phanerogamous  plants,  with  herma- 
phrodite or  monoclinous  flowers.  In  the  next 
three  are  placed  the  diclinous  plants,  or  those 
with  unisexual  flowers. 

3.  Phanerogamous  monoclinous  plants. 
 diclinous  plants. 

The  monoclinous  plants  liave  the  stamina  free 
and  detached  from  the  pistil;  or  the  stamina  are 
united  to  the  pistil. 

4.  Monoclinous  plants  with  free  stamina. 
 with  stamina  united  to 

the  pistil. 

The  stamina,  when  disunited  from  the  pistil, 
may  be  free  and  distinct  from  each  other;  or 
they  may  be  united  together. 

5.  Stamina  not  united  to  the  pistil,  free  and 
distinct. 

Stamina  not  united  to  the  pistil,  united  together. 

The  free  and  distinct  stamina  are  equal  or 
unequal  to  each  other. 

Those  which  are  free  and  equal  exist  in  de- 
terminate or  indeterminate  number. 

6.  Stamina  free  and  equal,  in  determinate 
number. 

Stamina  free  and  equal,  in  indeterminate 
number. 

It  was  upon  considerations  of  this  kind  that 
Linnsus  laid  the  foundations  of  his  system. 
Accordingly,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  founded:— 

1st,  Upon  the  number  of  stamina,  the  first 
thirteen  classes. 

2dfy,  Upon  their  relative  proportion,  t/ie  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth. 

Sdly,  Upon  their  connection  by  means  of  the 
filaments,  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth. 

Athly,  Upon  their  union  by  means  of  the 
anthers,  the  nineteenth. 

6thly,  Upon  their  union  with  the  pistil,  the 
twentieth. 

Gthly,  Upon  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the 
twenty-first,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third. 

7thly,  Upon  the  absence  of  sexual  organs,  the 
twenty-fourth. 

1.  Stamina  in  determinate  number,  and  equal  to 
each  other. 

Class  I.  Monakdria.— It  contains  all  the  plants 
whose  flowers  have  only  a  single  stamen,  as  Hip- 
puris  vulgaris,  Blitum,  Canna  indiea. 

Class  II.  Diaxdria. — Two  stamina;  the  jas- 
mine, the  lilac,  the  genus  Veronica,  the  sage, 
the  rosemary. 

Class  III.  Triawdria.— Three  stamina :  most 
of  the  gTaminec,  the  genus  Iris. 

Class  IV.  Tetrandria — Four  stamina:  the 


madder,  the  bedstraw,  the  wood  roof,  the  gw  « 

Scabiosa. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.— Five  stamina:  tlir 
boraginea?,  such  as  the  borage  and  lungwort;  th- 
Solanese,  such  as  the  bitter-sweet,  the  belladoniu, 
the  potato,  the  winter-cherry;  the  exotic  rul.i- 
acee,  as  the  genera  Chinchona,  Psychotrio;  th- 
Umbellifere,  as  the  parsnip,  the  hemlock,  th- 
opoponax,  the  coriander. 

Class  VI.  Hexandria. — Six  stamina.  T 
this  class  belong  most  of  the  Liliacea?,  the  lilv, 
the  tulip,  the  hyacinth  ;  many  Asparaginei, 
the  asparagus,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  tin 
rice. 

Class  VII.  Hkptaicdria. — Seven  stamina. 
This  is  a  very  small  class.    It  contains  the  hor* 
chestnut,  the  saururus. 

Class  VIII.  Octandria.— Eight  stamina:  ti 
genera  Rumex,  Polygonum,  and  Erica. 

Class  IX.  Ehnbandria. — Nine  stamina.  T 
this  class  are  referred  the  different  species  t 
laurus  and  rheum,  tmtomus  umbcllatus. 

Class  X.  Decandria. — Ten  stamina.  In  tin- 
class  we  find  nearly  all  the  Caryophyllee,  m\\ 
as  the  pink,  the  genera  Lychnis  and  Silent,  tlu 
rue,  Phytolacca  decandra. 

2.  Stamina  not  strictly  determinate  as  to  nwl«. 

Class  XI.  Dodecaxdria. — From  eleven  i 
twenty  stamina.  As  in  asarum  Eurtqwun,  r«*> 
lutcola,  agrimonia  etqxitoria,  snnptrtirun  fa- 
tor  urn. 

Class  XII.  Icosandria. — More  than  twust;. 
stamina  inserted  upon  the  calyx.  To  this  cUv 
belong  the  true  rosacea?,  the  plum,  the  almoi:  1. 
the  rose,  the  strawberry,  the  myrtle,  the  pome- 
granate. 

Class  XIII.  Polyandria. — From  twenty  t<» 
hundred  stamina,  inserted  under  the  ovary,  h 
this  class  are  contained  the  true  ranunculacei. 
such  as  anemone,  clematis,  ranunculus,  helUbm  ' 
most  of  the  papaveracec,  such  as  the  comnu 
poppy,  chelidonium. 

3.  Relative  length  of  the  Stamina. 

Class  XIV.  Didynamia.— Four  stamina, 
which  two  are  nlways  smaller  and  two  lonzv:. 
all  inserted  upon  an  irregular  monopetalo'i- 
corolla.  Tliis  class  contains  the  labiate  »>> 1 
personate  of  Tournefort;  such  as  thyme,  latin 
der,  the  bugle,  betony,  snapdragon,  foxgh >^ 
scrophularia,  catalpa. 

Class  XV.  Tetradtoamia. — Six  stamina,  v- 
which  two  are  always  smaller  than  the  otht' 
four:  the  corolla  poly  petal  ous;  the  fruit  a  sili<il,i 
or  silicula.    This  class  corresponds  entirely  ' 
the  crucifere  of  Tournefort. 

4.  Union  of  the  Stamina  by  their  filamenlt. 
Class  XVI.  Monadblphia. — Stamina  in  van 
able  number,  united  into  a  single  body  by  th*if 
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Cuss  XVII.  Diadelthia. — Stamina  varying 
in  number,  united  by  their  filaments  into  two 
distinct  bodies.  Of  this  kind  ore  the  fumitory, 
ine  milkwort,  and  most  of  the  lcguminosa,  as 
tbraoria,  laburnum,  liquorice,  melilot. 

Cu»  XVIII.  Polya  delphia. — Stani  ina  uni  ted 
l«y  th«r  filaments  into  three  or  more  bundles. 
As  in  the  genera  Hypericum,  Cisttts,  Melaleuca. 

5.  Union  of  the  Stamina  by  the  anthers  ^ 
Cu*.  XIX.  Syxoknema.— Five  stamina 
united  by  the  anthers:  flowers  generally  com- 
pound, rarely  simple.  This  class  contains  the 
^sruloas,  aemiflosculosc,  and  rndiata?  of  Tour- 
r*f.)rt.  It  also  contains  certain  other  plants, 
'  Kh  m  the  genera  Lobelia,  Viola. 

G.  Union  of  the  Pistil  and  Stamina. 
Cuss  XX.Gvnaxdria. — Stamina  united  into 
Wy  with  the  pistil.    To  this  class  belong 
*'l  the  orehidetc,  the  genus  Aristolochia. 

7.  Flowers  unisexual. 

('u«s  XXI.  Mokcecia. — Male  flowers  and 
'•raale  flowers  distinct,  but  both  occurring  on 
,l*  '-m*  individual.  As  in  the  oak,  the  box, 
&>  ttaiit,  the  arrow-head,  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Cu*  XXII.  Dkhcia.— Malo  flowers  and 
f  nat  flowers  existing  on  two  separate  indi- 
r;itia  of  the  same  species,  as  in  mercurialis, 
'^•U^pnlm,  the  misseltoe,  willows,  the  pistacia. 

fW.  XXIII.  Polygamia. — Hermaphrodite 
tMr«Ti,  male  flowers  and  female  flowers  occurr- 
v  trftther  on  the  same  individual,  or  on  dif- 
rmt  plants,  as  in  the  ash,  the  pcllitory,  the 


8.  Flowers  invisible. 

Cuw  XXIV.  Cryptogam i a. — Plants  whose 
*'*m  are  invisible,  or  very  indistinct.  This 
f  *  contains  the  ferns,  such  as  the  polypody, 
■manda;  mosses,  lichens,  equiseta,  algie,  fungi. 

*e  have  now  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
"luacttrs  0f  each  of  the  twenty-four  classes 
•^Wished  by  Linmeus  in  the  vegetable  king- 
''•'■n-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of 
Rystem  is  simple,  and  easily  understood. 
I^«d,one  might  at  first  think  that  he  had 
w.him*  more  to  do  than  to  count  the  number 
stamina  in  a  flower,  to  know  the  class  to 
*hich  it  belongs;  but,  in  many  cases,  this  de- 
•'■naiaation  is  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first  be 
•^I  posed,  and  one  is  very-  often  left  in  doubt, 
"racially  when  the  plant  presents  some  unusual 
iTivtualv. 

Th*  Orders.    In  the  first  thirteen  classes, 
characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
' -JGber  of  the  stamina,  those  of  the  orders  have 
obtained  from  the  number  of  styles  or  dis- 


tinct stigmas.  Thus  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
class  Pentandria,  such  as  the  parsnip  or  any 
other  umbelliferous  plant,  which  may  have  two 
styles  or  two  distinct  stigmas,  is  referred  to  the 
second  order.  Should  it  have  three,  it  will  be- 
long to  the  third  order,  &c.  These  orders  are 
designated  as  follows : — 

Order  1 .  Afonogynia,  one  style. 
Order  2.  Digynia  ,  two  styles. 
Order  3.  Trigynia,  three  styles. 
Order  4.  T etragynia,  four  styles. 
Order  5.  Pcntagynia,  five  styles. 
Order  0.  Hexagynia,  six  styles. 
Order  7.  Heptagynia,  seven  styles. 
Order  8.  Dccagynia^  ten  styles. 
Order  9.  Polygyria,  numerous  styles. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  classes  in 
which  this  entire  series  of  orders  does  not  occur. 
In  Afonandria,  for  example,  there  are  only  two 
orders :  Afonogynia,  to  which  belongs  the  genus 
Hippuris;  and  Digynia,  which  contains  the 
genus  Blitum. 

In  Tdrandria,  there  are  three  orders :  Afono- 
gynia, Digynia,  and  Tetragynia.  There  are  six 
in  Pentandria,  and  in  the  classes  following  a 
variable  number. 

In  the  fourteenth  class,  Didynamia,  Linnseus 
has  founded  the  characters  of  the  two  order?* 
into  which  he  divides  it,  upon  the  structure  of 
the  ovary.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  formed  of 
four  small  akenia,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  and  which  he  considered  as  four  naked 
seeds.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
capsule,  which  contains  a  variable  number  of 
seeds.  The  first  order  bears  the  name  of  Gym- 
nospermia  (naked  seeds,)  and  contains  all  the 
true  labia  ta?,  such  as  the  genera  Afarrubium, 
Phlomis,  Nepcta,  Scutelaria.  The  second  order, 
which  is  named  Angiospermia  (enclosed  seeds,) 
and  of  which  a  capsular  fruit  is  characteristic, 
contains  all  the  Personata?  of  Tournefort,  such 
as  the  genera  Rhinanthus,  Linaria,  Melampyntm, 
Oroftanche. 

Tctradynamia,  the  fifteenth  class,  has  also  two 
orders,  derived  from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  a  siliqua  or  a  silicula.  Accordingly,  we  have 
first  tctradynamia  siliculosa, containing  the  plants 
of  which  the  fruit  is  a  silicula,  such  as  the  genera 
/satis,  Cochlearia,  Thlaspi,  ike;  and  secondly, 
tctradynamia  siliquosa,  containing  those  of  which 
the  fruit  is  a  siliqua;  as  the  wall-flower,  cabbage, 
the  water-cress. 

The  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
classes  Afonadclphia,  Diadclphia,  and  Polyadcl- 
phia,  have  been  established  on  the  union  of  the 
staminal  filaments  into  one,  two,  or  more  distinct 
bundles,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  stamina 
of  which  these  bundles  consist.  Linmeus  lias, 
in  this  case,  employed  the  characters  derived 
from  the  number  of  the  stamina  to  form  the 
orders  of  these  three  classes.    Thus  the  plants 
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which  belong  to  Mmadclphia,  are  said  to  be 
triandroua,  tetrandrous,  pentandrous,  or  poly- 
androus,  according  as  they  contain  three,  four, 
five,  ten,  or  a  greater  number  of  stamina  united 
by  their  filaments  into  a  single  body.  In  Dia- 
delphia  and  Polyadelphiay  the  same  method  is 
followed,  the  orders  having  the  names  of  the 
first  classes  of  the  system. 

Syngencsia,  the  nineteenth  class  of  the  sexual 
system,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive.  In  fact, 
the  synanthereie  or  syngenesian  plants  form 
about  the  twelfth  part  of  all  the  known  vegeta- 
bles. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  divide  this 
class  into  several  orders,  to  facilitate  the  inves- 
tigation of  its  different  species.  Linmrus,  ac- 
cordingly, instituted  six  orders.  But  here  the 
number  of  the  stamina  could  not  be  employed 
as  the  basis  of  these  subdivisions,  it  being  almost 
invariably  five;  for  which  reason  he  derived  the 
characters  of  the  orders  from  the  structure  of 
the  little  flowers  wliich  constitute  the  assem- 
blages known  by  the  name  of  compound  flowers; 
for  in  consequence  of  constant  abortions,  there 
occur  along  with  the  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
male  flowers,  female  flowers,  and  even  sometimes 
perfectly  neutral  flowers.  Li  nnaeus,  whose  poeti- 
cal fancy  is  observable  in  all  the  names  which 
he  imposed  upon  the  different  classes  and  orders 
of  his  system,  looked  upon  these  associations 
and  mixtures  of  flowers  as  a  kind  of  ]*>ti/gamy. 
This  name  he  accordingly  gave  to  each  of  the 
six  orders  of  syngenesb,  adding  to  it  a  distinc- 
tive epithet.    The  following  are  their  characters. 

Order  I.  Polygamia  wpialis.  All  the  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  in  consequence  are  all 
equally  fertile;  as  in  thistles  and  goatsbeards. 

Order  1.  Polygamia  superflua.  The  flowers 
of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite,  those  of  the  cir- 
cumference female;  but  both  kinds  furnish  per- 
fect seeds,  as  in  wormwood  and  tansy. 

Order  3.  Polygamia  frmtranea.  The  flowers 
of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile,  those 
of  the  circumference  neutral  or  female,  but 
sterile  in  consequence  of  their  stigma,  and  there- 
fore entirely  useless;  whereas  in  the  preceding 
order  they  were  only  superfluous,  as  the  knap- 
weeds and  sunflowers. 

Order  4.  Polygamia  nccrssaria.  The  flowers 
of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite,  but  sterile,  in 
consequence  of  an  imperfect  formation  of  the 
stigma;  those  of  the  circumference  are  female, 
and  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  former. 
In  this  case,  they  are  therefore  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species :  the  marigold  is  an 
example. 

Order  5.  Polygamia  tegregata.  All  the  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed  close  together, 
but  are  separately  contained  each  in  a  small 
involucre  of  its  own,  as  in  the  genus  Echinopt, 

Order  fi.  Polygamia  monogamia.  The  flowers 
are  all  hermaphrodite,  but  they  are  simple,  and 


are  separated  from  each  other,  as  in  the  violet, 
lobelia,  balsamine. 

The  last  order,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  has  n  > 
affinity  to  the  rest,  possessing  nothing  in  common 
with  them  but  the  union  of  the  stamina  by 
their  anthers. 

In  Gynandria,  the  twenty-first  class  of  the 
sexual  system,  there  are  four  orders  which  are 
derived  from  the  number  of  the  stamina  Thus 
we  have  Gynandria  monandriay  as  in  the  genera 
Orchis  and  Ophrys;  Gynandria  diandria,  as  in 
Cypripedium;  Gynandria  hejeandria,  as  in  Aru- 
tolochia;  Gyandria  polyandriay  as  in  Arum. 

Monaxia  and  Diaxia  present  in  some  measure 
a  union  of  all  the  modifications  which  we  have 
remarked  in  the  other  classes.  Thus  Monaria 
contains  monandrous,  triandroua,  decandrous 
polyandrous,  monadelphous,  and  gynandrou- 
plants.  Each  of  these  varieties  is  used  for  the 
establishment  of  a  distinct  order  in  this  class. 

Diaxia  contains  a  still  greater  number  of 
varieties,  the  characters  of  which  being  the  same 
as  those  of  some  of  the  classes  previously  es- 
tablished, are  employed  as  designative  of  the 
orders. 

The  twenty-third  class,  Polygamic,  which 
contains  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  and 
unisexual  flowers  intermingled,  whether  on  tbe 
same  individual,  or  on  two  or  three  distinct  in- 
dividuals, has,  in  accordance  with  these  circum- 
stances, been  divided  into  three  orders. 

1.  MonoBcia,  in  which  the  same  individual 
bears  monoclinous  flowers,  and  declinous  flowers; 

2.  Ditecia,  in  which  there  are  hermaphrodiu 
flowers  on  one  individual  and  unisexual  flown 
on  the  other;  3.  Triaxia,  in  which  the  specie 
is  composed  of  three  individuals,  one  bearh;;: 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  another  male  flowers 
and  the  third  female  flowers. 

Cryptogamia,  the  twenty-fourth  and  last  ck*. 
is  divided  into  four  orders:  1.  Ferns;  2.  Mosses 

3.  Alga?;  4.  Fungi. 

TABLE  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 
CLASSES.  ORDERS. 
1.  MONANDKIA. 


Plant*  of  one 
«taim*ii  andoncor  1 
two  pixtils.  tf^      v  2  Dlsrynia 

S.  DIANDRIA. 
The    British  .  1  I  Mono^yuia  V    /"  * 

stamen*  and  one       >--5  '  2  Dipynla  A 
or  two  pistils 

the  flowers  are  buyer  ai;d  \Y 
their  parts  more  distinct 
than  in  the  in  da**. 

3.  TRI ANDRIA. 
Plant*  of  three  ^  „ 
stamens,  and  one, 
two,  or  three  pi.*- 
til».     Betide*  a  "V 
considerable   number  <-f  * 
very  beautiful  plant*,  and 
a  few  useful  in  medicine, 
thi*    clans    contain*  the 
most   important  natural  I  3  Trigyuia 
family  in  the  whole  circle 
ofv 

IJIM. 


f  I  Monogynm  ^JLJ 


'i  Dipynta 
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4  TETRANDRI  A. 

TV  plant*  in 
tka>  flaw  are  Hi— 
LajpiiWird  fr-nu 


Uw  m  IKdrna- 
a*  by  thru-  four  stamens 
Mn«  of  mujJ  lengths,  and 
H  ttW  flowers  being  of 
4*snrtly  ' 
nu  urden. 


J  Digyi.i» 


L3  Trigynia 


J.  PEXTANDRlA 
of  five 
i  not  umt- 
eA  This  rim  •« 
ditiaruishej 
frno  Srtif  eru-iia  by  ill 
i.w-r^ht'ihrf  •  j:  pi..  >,  hile 
thru*  <<  Si 


2  Digyn* 

3  Trigynia 


t  IIEXANDRIA. 

'  W  -'  v--  the 
4"*m  have  six 
*isim»  ail  nearly 
I''  tV  tame 
'tjla,  and  nor  to  four 

b«1  nun?  of  th 
ran  bare 
-t#(W  we 


to  futtl 
of  the 
four  petals  I  3 
find  in  Te- 
ll 


6  Hexagynin 

7  Polygyuia 

I 


3  Trigynia 


HEPTANDR1A. 
•lari  ,rl  w*Tcn 


J*6 


rVt»  of  seTen  C 


I  OCTAS'DRIA. 
TV  British 
of  th» 

"•».  three.  „r  " 


of  th* 
t^vare  much  admired 
jj  th*  beauty,  and  the 


1  Monogynin 

2  Trigynia 


>•  an  active  alter-  1 3  Tetragynin 
•tJ'f  medicine. 

1  nfXlANDRIA. 
J*-i«t«  of  nine    .  ( 


f  1  Monogynia  /Vtf^ 


14  DECASDRI A. 

TV  British 
in  tlii*  rla»» 


3  Dlgynia 
3  Trigynia 
4 


r  I 

!l  DODECANDRIA. 

>ej  to  nineteen  ^ 
and  one 


2  Digynia 


Trigynia 


Dodeeagyni: 


12.  ICOSANDRIA. 

This  class  con- 
sists of  herma- 
phrodite plants, 
with  twenty  or 
more  stamens  fix- 
ed  in  the  calyx.  They 
produce  our  most  esteem-  1 
ed  fruit* ;  and  no  poison- 
ous fruit  has  yet  been 
found  where  the  parta  of 
the 
with 


3  Polygynia 


13.  POLYANDRIA. 

The  plants  be- 
longing to  (lu- 
clas*  are  herma- 


til ir t  hi  it e, 
have  two 


ive  twenty  or 
more  stamens  fixed  in  the 
receptacle.  The  situation 
or  insertion  of  the  stamen* 
constitutes  the  essential 
and  characteristic  dittinr- 
Uon  between  the  twelfth 


Monogyma 


2  Pentagynia 


14.  DIDYNAMI A 

This  class  con- 
plauts 


The 
u|ion 


sist*  of 
with  four  sta 
mens,  two  longer 
than  the  other 
two,  and  one  pistil, 
orders  are  formed  upon  < 
the  presence  or  absence  of  J 
a  covering  to  the  seeds.  "  2 
The  flowers  in  the  first 
order  are  all  ringent;  in 
the  second  order  they  are 
most  frequently  i 
ate,  or  resupinate. 


15.  TKTR ADYNAMIA. 

Plants  of  six 
stamens,  four 
long  and  two 
short,  and  one 
pistil,  which 
turns    into  a 


two-valved  pericarp,  call-  i 
edaSiliqua;  some  of  these  I 


pericarps  are  long,  and  re-  J 
tain   the  name   siliqua;  (  , 
others  are  short,  round,  or 
fiat,  and  receive  the  name 
of  silkle.  and  upon  this 
distinction  of  their 
pods  tlie  i 
ed. 


I  Silicul.^a 


16.  MONADEI.PHIA. 

The  plants  in 
this  class  have  the 
filaments  of  their  I 
stamens  united  in- 
to one  set. 


ft 


17.  DIADELPHIA. 

The  plauts  in 
this  class  have 
their  stamem  in 
two  sets,  of 
which  the  first 
genus  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample; but  there  are  five 
of  the  genera  tttrictly  Mo- 
nadelphous  in  the  union 
of  their  stamens,  and  the 
other  genera  have  one  sta- 
men M-parat*  from  the 
rest  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pistil.  r^ 

18,  POLYADELFFtlA. 

The  plants  of 
this  class  are 
hermaphrodite, 
and  their  sta- 
mens are  united  into  three 
*t  more  nets.  There  it 
but  one  British  genus. 


m 

m 


» 


m 
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This  rl 
compowd 

•  ■■■ll][H||lllll 

flowers, 
iii»f  of  nmuy  little  ll.ir.-ti 
u  ithin  one  common  calyx. 
When  the*e  are  h<rrn;»- 
phroditc,  they  have  Ave 
-lawn*  united  by  their 
anthers  into  it  cylinder, 
round  one  pi-til.  Some  of 
the  florets  are  tubular, 
ether*  litfulate.  <.niii'  her- 
maphrodite, tome  female, 
ana  others  neuter.  Our 
Hriti*h  genera  are  om- 
h raced  by  l)r  Smith  Id 
three  order* :  vii.  1st. 
those  where  the  Utile  no- 
rets  are  nil 
ex.  thistle; 

in  tho 


U 


Inthrdfrk 
dite.  an.1  I 


are! 
tho*e  In  the  cir- 


».  GYANDRIA. 
The  plants  of , 
this  class  bearf 
with 


ted  on  the  style, 
or  upon  a  receptacle 
stretched  out  In  farm  of  n 
ptyle.  which  supports 


V 


81.  MON(EClA 
The  Moncrci- 
oiu»    or  one- 
house  plants, 
hare  thou-  sia- 


pUtil- 
flower  on 


ore  from  the  number  and 
connection  of  the  stamen*.. 
Beside*  a  number  of  herb, 
aceous  plants  some  of  the 
most  beautiful 
of  our  forest 
to  Urn  class. 


3  Triandria 

3  Tetnindria 

4  Pentandrin 
5 
6 

1  Diandri* 

2  Triandria 


71.  DlfEClA. 
The  l  >i. i • 


or  two-house 
plant*,  are  male 
and  female,  the 
stamens  are  found  hi  the 
flowers  of  one  plant,  and 
the  pistils  In  the  flowers 
of  another — the  orders  are 
from  the  number  and  con- 
nection of  the  stamens. 
Some  soft-wood rd,  quick 
growing  plants  belong  t<> 
this  class,  as  the  willow 


5  Hexandria 


C  Octan  drift 


7  Rnneandria 


Ll 


Off 


23.  POLYOAMIA. 

Ihe  plants  «t    ■  ^ 
this  class  hare  ji^R„ 
herroaphn>dit»».  jtSd 
and  male  or  fe- 
male  flowery,  or  both  on 
the  same  plant.   Dr  Hall, 
in  hit  British  Flora,  has 
arranged  and  described 
seven  genera  in  this  class. 

24.  CRYPTOGAM  I  A. 

The  crypt o- 
gamoou*  plants 
an-  those  vege- 
tables whose 
parts  of  fructi- 
fication are  so  minute  Umt 
I  they  are  but  imperfectly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Linnirus  divided  the 
plants  of  this  class  into  4 
natural  orders,  vis.  Filices, 
Musri,  Alt*  •".  and  Fungi. 

1st  Order.  Filices.— 
The  Filices,  or  Ferns,  in 
general  push  up  only  one 
stem,  termed  a  frond, 
which,  in  the  early  stage 
of  its  growth,  is  rolled  up 
In  a  spiral  form.  They 
bear  their  fructification  in 
a  spike.  In  a  racemns,  or 
on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  The  Botrychl- 
um  is  an  example  of  a 
spike,  the  Osmunda  of  a 
racemuA,  and  the  Polypo- 
dium  bears  its  fructifica- 
tion on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  fructifi- 
cation is  arranged  in  lines 
or  dots;  and  from  their 
situation  and  direction, 
with  the  presence  and 
manner  of  opening  of  a 
thin  covering  termed  the 
Involucre,  and  from  being 
with  or  without  an  elastic- 
Ting,  the  genern  are  form- 
ed and  distinguished. 

2d  Order.  Musci.— The 
mouses  are  a  beautiful  na- 
tural family  of  very  mi- 
nute plants,  whose  female 
parts  of  fructification  are 
covered  by  a  calyptra, 
which  adheres  to  the  top 
of  the  theca,  and  in  gene- 
ral opens  transversely. 
I  I..'  mouth  of  the  theca  is 
sometimes  naked,  and 
sometimes  clothed  with  a 
single  or  double  fringe, 
tern icil  a  periostoma.  Its 
divisions  are  named  teeth ; 
and  from  their  number, 
their  being  upright  or  re- 
flectcd.stralght  or  twisted, 
triangular,  spear,  or  bris- 
tle-shaped, bfunt  or  acute, 
and  whether  their  seeds 
are  smooth  or  rough,  an- 
gular or  round,  the  genera 
are  characterised. 

3d  Order.  An-i  . — The 
plants  in  this  order  have 
their  root,  stem,  and  leaf, 
of  one  continuous  similar 
piece  of  matter.  They  are 
divided  into  those  which 
grow  on  the  land  and 
those  that  grow  in  the 
water.  Their  generic  cha- 
racters are  taken  from 
their  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion when  these  are  any 
way  evident,  and  from  the 
general  structure  of  the 
plant  when  these  organs 
escape  notice. 

4th  Order.  Funoi.— The 
funiri  consists  of  plants 
mostly  of  a  spongy  or 
cork-like  texture.  They 
are  generally  of  short  du- 
ration, and  bear  their 
seeds  in  gills  or  tubes,  or 
attached  to  fibrous  or 
spongy  substances.  Their 
genenc  characters  ars) 
tnken  from  the  diapositiou 
of  their  seeds,  or  from 
their  external 
sypearance. 


l  Filices 


2  Mosoi 


3  Alg-e 
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We  have  now  stated  the  principles  of  the 
**m1  system,  and  presented  n  sketch  of  its 
twenty- four  classes  and  numerous  orders,  such 
t>  they  were  established  by  Linneus.    In  ex- 
amining this  system,  one  is  struck  by  its  ex- 
wm  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
name  of  a  plant  may  be  discovered  by  means  of 
if.  The  classes,  in  fact,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
piwiscly  limited  and  defined,  especially  those 
which  have  the  stamina  in  determinate  number. 
Xot  only  does  this  system  contain  all  the  plants 
already  known,  but  it  is  also  capable  of  com- 
prehending all  that  may  yet  be  discovered.  In 
™«-quence  of  its  possessing  these  advantages, 
it  wjj  generally  adopted  at  the  period  of  its 
£r«  publication. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  labours  under 
n»re  than  one  serious  disadvantage.  It  is  not 
dw«ys  easy  to  determine  the  precise  class  to 
*Ktch  a  plant  ought  to  be  referred.   Thus  the 

[Rata grartolcnt)  has  almost  all  its  flowers 
Gnashed  with  eight  stamina,  there  being  only 
deflower  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  groups 
tkrt  presents  ten.    The  beginner,  in  this  case, 
*«nld  experience  some  embarrassment,  and 
t!«ht  be  induced  to  place  the  plant  in  question 
n  tb*  eighth  class  of  the  system,  Oetandria, 
»Ww«*h  Linnaeus  referred  it  to  Decandria,  as 
^waafered  the  flower  with  ten  stamens  as  the 
perfect. 

bfaondria,  in  like  manner,  is  not  very 
tiiilj characterized.  It  contains  all  the  plants 
*brh  hare  from  twelve  to  twenty  stamina;  but 
«^*;runonyt  which  is  referred  to  it,  has  often 
than  twenty. 

CVrtain  labiate  or  personate  which  belong  to 
**wwMHa,  have  their  four  stamina  of  equal 
knr.h,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  corolla  is,  in 
°fflv  cases,  hardly  perceptible. 

h  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  with  cer- 
^ty  the  orders  to  which  many  plants  belong- 
^ to  fy*gcncsia  should  be  referred.  Besides, 
'iie  intermixture  of  male  flowers,  female  flowers, 
^5  hermaphrodite  flowers,  throws  several  of 
^  into  Dtacia  and  Polypamia.  The  sixth 
'f  !h<*  orders  Polygamia  Motwgamia,  contains 
I^t*  which  have  no  affinity  to  the  composite, 
as  the  genera  Viola,  Lobelia,  Impatient. 

I'dfgavtia,  the  twenty-third  class,  is  a  con- 
Kf+i  mixture  of  plants,  which  almost  all  belong 
k'ioine  of  the  other  classes. 

If  we  now  examine  the  plants  brought  to- 
frtta  under  each  of  these  classes,  we  find  that 
*«y  frequently  the  natural  affinities  that  have 
rf*  e8*aDl*suea'  entirely  disregarded, 
'eta  one  of  the  most  natural  families,  the 
'"Mail*.,  U  scattered  through  the  classes  Mon- 
thi^  Diandria,  Triandria,  Hexandria,  Man- 
"rM'  £>*<*cia,  and  Polygamia.  The  labiate  are 
placed  in  Di  andria,  partly  in  TJidynamia. 

c  *  the  same  with  many  other  families  equally 


natural.  But  as  the  classification  proposed  by 
Linneus  is  a  system,  that  is,  a  methodical,  but 
purely  artificial  arrangement,  intended  solely 
for  facilitating  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  a 
plant  which  one  may  be  desirous  of  knowing, 
it  would  not  be  just  to  blame  it  for  having  thus 
separated  plants  which  bear  a  great  resemblance 
and  affinity  to  each  other.  But  the  Linnamn 
system  is  not  the  one  which  is  to  be  studied 
when  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  plants,  although,  of  all  the 
artificial  systems,  it  is  unquestionably  that 
which  enables  one  to  find  the  name  of  a  plant 
with  most  ease. 

The  system  of  Jussieu,  or  The  method  op 
Natural  Families,  differs  essentially  in  its  course 
and  characters  from  the  systems  of  Tourneforte 
and  Linnaeus,  which  we  have  already  explained. 
In  it  the  divisions  are  not  founded  'upon  the 
consideration  of  a  single  organ,  but  are  derived 
from  characters  presented  by  all  the  parts  of 
plants.  Accordingly,  the  plants  which  are  thus 
brought  together  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  have  a  greater  affinity  to  that  which 
immediately  precedes  or  follows  them  than  to 
any  other. 

This  classification  is  therefore  superior  to  those 
which  preceded  it,  in  so  far  as  it  presents  general 
and  philosophical  ideas  respecting  the  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  does  not 
consider  objects  separately,  but  collects  and  ar- 
ranges them  into  groups  or  families,  according 
to  the  greatest  number  of  common  characters 
which  they  possess. 

We  find  that  nature,  in  impressing  upon  the 
external  form  of  certain  plants  a  peculiar  char- 
acter bearing  relation  to  their  internal  organiza- 
tion, seems  to  have  indicated  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  affinities  which  exist  among  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. In  fact,  there  are  many  plants  which 
bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  the 
structure  and  conformation  of  their  parts,  that 
this  similarity  has  at  all  times  been  perceived, 
and  these  different  plants  have  been  considered 
as  in  some  measure  belonging  to  the  same  family. 

Thus  the  Graraine*,  Labiate,  Crucifera,  and 
Synantherea?,  have  always  been  kept  together 
whenever  the  characters  of  affinity  and  mutual 
resemblance  have  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  artificial  system. 

Accordingly,  when  botanists  began  to  bring 
together  plants  into  families,  that  is,  into  groups 
or  series  of  genera,  resembling  each  other  in  the 
greater  number  of  diameters,  they  had  only  to 
imitate  nature,  which  had,  as  it  were,  created 
types  of  essentially  natural  families,  as  if  to 
serve  as  models.  Thus  the  leguminosa?, 
fene,  graminetc,  umbellifenc,  labiate,  &c,  stood 
forth  to  the  view  as  so  many  examples  which 
were  to  be  imitated. 

But  as  all  plants  have  not,  like  those  just 
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named,  external  characters  so  precise  or  so  de- 
cided as  at  once  to  disclose  their  resemblance  to 
certain  others,  recourse  was  had  to  analysis,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  search  in  all  their  organs 
for  modifications  which  might  furnish  char- 
acters. 

The  characters  have  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  their  value,  their  number,  and  their 
affinity. 

With  respect  to  their  value,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  characters  derived  from  the 
most  essential  organs  of  plants  must  be  less 
liable  to  variation,  and  more  important  than 
those  derived  from  other  organs.  Now,  those 
organs  which  conduce  to  reproduction,  perform 
the  most  important  part  in  vegetable  life,  and 
among  them  the  embryo,  which  is  in  a  manner 
the  common  end  towards  which  all  the  organs 
of  the  plant  direct  themselves,  is  that  which 
occupies  the  first  rank  in  importance.  The 
embryo,  therefore,  has  supplied  Jussieu  with  his 
primary  divisions.  The  stamina  and  the  pistil 
occupy  the  second  rank,  and  afford  more  con- 
stant and  more  valuable  characters  than  the 
floral  envelopes.  These  characters  are  the  more 
fixed  and  important,  that  they  are  derived,  not 
from  the  numl>er  and  structure  of  these  organs, 
which  are  very  subject  to  variation,  but  from 
their  relative  position,  which  is  fixed.  Thus, 
next  to  the  embryo,  the  relative  position  of  the 
sexual  organs,  or  their  insertion,  affords  the  best 
characters  for  the  arrangement  of  plants.  Lastly, 
the  stems,  the  leaves,  and  the  roots,  are  all  em- 
ployed as  accessory  characters. 

With  respect  to  their  number,  the  characters 
are  associated,  grouped,  and  arranged;  and,  from 
the  combination  of  simple  characters,  result 
general  characters,  which  serve  to  unite  a  certain 
number  of  plants  under  a  common  denomina- 
tion. 

Some  characters  are  mutually  connected,  and 
seem  inseparable  from  each  other.  Those  which 
are  derived  from  the  flower  and  fruit  are  chiefly 
of  this  kind.  Thus  for  example,  the  inferior 
ovary  always  implies  a  monosepalous  calyx  and 
an  epigynous  insertion.  A  monopetalous  corolla 
almost  always  indicates  that  the  stamina  are  in- 
serted upon  it,  and  that  they  have  a  determinate 
number. 

From  the  value  and  importance  which  tbo 
different  characters  possess,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
those  least  liable  to  vary  ought  to  have  been 
employed  for  the  fundamental  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  the  embryo  has  fur- 
nished the  first  three  great  divisions  in  plants. 
The  stamina  and  the  floral  envelopes  have  after- 
wards been  employed  for  subdividing  the  first 
three  sections,  which  were  established  upon  the 
embryo. 

Jussieu's  method  is  thus  explained  by  Richard : 
The  plants  that  occur  scattered  over  the  surface 


of  the  globe  constitute  the  individuals  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  When  we  examine  th«n 
with  attention,  we  soon  perceive  that  in  the 
general  mass  there  are  numerous  individuals 
which  always  present  themselves  to  our  view 
under  the  same  appearance,  possess  the  same  ex- 
ternal and  internal  characters,  and  are  alwavx 
reproduced  under  the  same  form.  To  all  the*' 
perfectly  similar  individuals,  considered  gene- 
rally and  abstractly,  the  name  of  *p«w*U  given. 
The  species,  then,  is  the  aggregate  of  individual 
which  are  always  reproduced  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  seed  produced  by  any  given  specie*  al- 
ways gives  rise  to  an  individual  perfectly  siruiLr 
to  that  from  which  it  originated.  The  charuc 
ters  on  which  the  distinction  of  the  different 
species  from  each  other  is  founded,  are  generally 
derived  from  the  organs  of  vegetation,  that  k 
from  the  leaves,  the  stem,  and  the  roots.  Th* 
species  which  present  some  differences  with  re- 
spect to  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  the  place  in 
which  they  grow,  and  their  relative  height,  con- 
stitute varieties,  which  are  distinguished  from 
species  properly  so  called,  by  the  circumstame 
of  their  not  being,  in  the  natural  state,  repro- 
duced from  seeds  with  all  their  characters.  Thu>, 
for  example,  the  lilac  usually  lias  the  flower*  oi 
a  delicate  purple  tint ;  but  its  flowers  are  miw- 
times  white,  although  none  of  the  other  chaw 
ters  have  l>een  altered.  The  white  lilac,  thes- 
is merely  a  variety  of  the  purple  lilac;  for  it 
seeds  taken  from  the  white-flowered  lilac  an- 
sown,  they  give  rise  to  individuals  whose  flower* 
are  indifferently  purple  or  white ;  which  pro*- 
that  varieties  are  not  always  preserved  by  mean* 
of  seed. 

The  genus  consists  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  species,  united  by  common  characters  derive! 
from  the  organs  of  fructification,  but  all  dUti" 
guished  from  each  other  by  specific  charact^ 
|>eculiar  to  each  of  them,  and  furnished  by  tin- 
organs  of  vegetation.  Thus,  the  genus  Anagafl" 
has  for  its  characters  a  rotate  monopetalous  co- 
rolla, five  stamina,  and  a  pyxidium  for  its  fruit' 
that  is,  a  globular  capsule  opening  in  a  circul  r 
manner  by  a  kind  of  lid.  All  the  species  of  tto 
genus  must  possess  these  different  character*; 
but  they  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  form  of  their  stem  and  leaves.  The  oth«! 
genera  are  similarly  constituted. 

If  we  bring  together  the  genera  in  the  saw 
manner  as  the  species ;  in  other  words  if  * 1 
place  near  each  other  all  those  which  have  com 
mon  and  similar  characters,  we  form  orders  p^1 
perly  so  called,  if  regard  is  had  only  to  a  sine'1 
character,  such  as  the  number  of  the  stigma 
the  form  of  the  fruit,  «rc;  and  natural  famih- 
or  order*,  if  we  include  all  the  consideration 
that  relate  to  the  form,  the  structure,  and  \h< 
relstive  disposition  of  all  the  organs  of  the  plant- 
which  we  are  arranging. 
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By  a  natural  order  or  family  of  plants  must 
be  meant  a  series  or  assemblage  of 
which  all  present  the  same  characters  in 
tiie  craws  of  fructification. 

Thus  the  family  of  crucifera?  is  characterized 
by  a  dicotyledonous  embryo,  a  siliquose  or  sili- 
cul.w  fruit,  usually  four  petals  opposed  to  each 
(titer  in  pairs,  stamina  in  determinate  number, 
Ate.  All  the  genera  of  tliat  family  must  present 
tiv  atme  characters,  but  only  with  some  slight 
Diudineations,  which  do  not  alter  the  primitive 
type,  but  afford  distinctive  characters  for  the 
Otters  which  collectively  constitute  the  family 
ia  question. 

By  following  a  course  like  this,  botanists  have 
brought  together  the  various  species  of  plants, 
*> «  to  fonu  them  into  groups  or  natural  fami- 
ly But  as  these  families  are  numerous,  it  was 
iwmsuy  to  distribute  them  into  classes,  in  which 
fntanl  should  be  had  to  the  same  resembluncc 
uid  affinity.  It  is  to  this  classification  of  the 
hmdies  that  the  name  of  Jussicu's  Method,  or 
the 

system  of  natural  families,  has  been  given, 
system  lias  been  divided  into  fifteen 
The  primary  divisions  are  derived  from 
ti*  characters  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
pwrace  or  absence  of  the  embrvo ;  whence  the 
^mmatf  and  inembryonaU  plants. 

TW  tinbryonate  plants  are  distinguished  ac- 
f-wicf  to  the  number  of  their  cotyledons :  1  st, 
lotookmocotyledonous;  2dly,  Into  dicotyledo- 
All  vegetables  are  arranged  under  these 
primary  divisions :  acoLylcdone*,  monocofy- 
dictdyitdonts. 
H*  *cond  consideration,  or  that  by  which 
inecU«ei»  properly  so  called  are  established,  ia 
^iwrlol  upon  the  relative  insertion  of  the  sta- 
rts*, or  of  the  staminiferous  monopetalous  co- 
f'Qa.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  tlirec 
kuxh  of  insertion : 

1.  The  hypogynous  insertion,  or  that  in  which 
tb*  ovary  being  entirely  free,  the  stamina  or  the 
lI*JTUDiferous  corolla  are  inserted  close  around 

-  The  perigynous  insertion,  or  that  in  which 
lii?  oTary  being  free  or  parietal,  the  stamina  or 
d«  rtaminiferous  monopetalous  corolla  arc  in- 
*rted  into  the  calyx  at  a  certain  distance  from 
•1*  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  ovary. 

Thf  epigynous  insertion,  or  that  in  which 
^  0V4r>*  is  always  inferior,  and  in  which  the 
<*mim  ur  the  staminiferous  corolla  are  inserted 
tj> >n  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary. 

These  three  kinds  of  insertion  serve  to  estab- 
an  equal  number  of  classes. 

The  acotyledones  being  destitute  of  embryos, 
•ad  consequently  of  flowers  and  fruits,  couhl  not 
'*  Wuught  under  this  division,  but  constitute 
first  claw. 

The  monocotyledones,  possessing  these  three 
of  insertion,  have  been  divided  into  three 


classes:  1.  Monocotyledones,  with  hypogynous 
stamina;  2.  Monocotyledones,  with  pcrigynous 
stamina;  3.  Monocotyledones,  with  epigyuous 
stamina. 

The  acotyledones  and  monocotyledones,  there- 
fore, form  four  classes,  thus : 

Acotylcdonea,        .  Claw  I. 

/"stamina  hypogynous,  Clam  II. 

Monocotyledones,  1  Mtamina  perigynous,  Clam  III. 

(stam'uia  epixynoun,  Clam  IV. 

The  dicotyledones  being  much  more  numer- 
.  ous  than  the  acotyledones  and  monocotyledones 
together,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  divisions.  Here  the  insertion,  al- 
though still  attended  to,  becomes  a  secondary 
diameter.  Thus  it  has  been  observed,  tliat  these 
plants  are  destitute  of  a  corolla  or  are  apetalous, 
or  that  they  have  a  staminiferous  monopetalous 
corolla,  or  that  their  corolla  is  polypetalous. 
These  distinctions  have  given  rise  to  the  three 
first  divisions  that  have  been  established  among 
the  dicotyledones,  namely : 

1.  Apetalous  dicotyledones. 

2.  Monopetalous  dicotyledones. 

3.  Polypetalous  dicotyledones. 

The  insertion  lias  been  employed  as  a  second- 
ary character  for  subdividing  these  three  sections 
into  classes.  Thus  the  npetabc  form  three  classes, 
in  which  the  insertion  is  epigynous,  perigynous, 
and  hyjKigynous. 

The  monopetalffi,  of  which  the  corolla  always 
bears  the  stamina,  in  like  manner  form  three 
classes,  according  as  their  staminiferous  corolla 
is  hypogynous,  perigynous,  or  epigynous.  The 
last,  or  epigynous  class  of  the  monopetahe,  has 
been  further  subdivided,  according  as  the  stamina 
are  free  or  connected  by  their  anthers,  which 
carries  the  number  of  classes  in  the  monopetalous 
corollas  to  four,  namely : 


/Ktnmina  hypojrynnus, 
rttiuiiina  |M>ri4?yiicJU.'s 


I. 
II. 


} anther*  united,  tins*  III- 
«nUH-r»fr«s     CU«  IV. 

These  four  elapses,  together  with  the  three 
classes  of  the  apetalous  dicotyledones,  and  the 
four  classes  of  the  monocotyledones  and  acotyle- 
dones, form  eleven. 

The  polypetala?  have,  in  like  manner,  been  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  according  to  their  mode 
of  insertion,  which  is  epigynous,  perigynous,  or 

hypogynous. 

Lastly,  in  the  fifteenth  or  last  class,  are  placed 
all  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  whose  Howers  are 
j  essentially  unisexual,  and  separated  upon  distinct 
individuals.    They  have  been  named  irregular 
diclinous  plants. 

Such  are  the  fifteen  il  is^-s  which  M.  Jumicu 
established  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  methodically  arranging  the  different 
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families  of  plants,  which  ho  had  previously 
formed. 

Each  of  these  classes  contains  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  natural  families,  all  connected  by  the 
common  character  which  constitutes  the  class. 
The  number  of  these  families  is  not  definitively 
settled,  and  indeed  cannot  be  so,  as  new  discov- 
eries, and  more  accurate  observations,  by  making 
known  new  objects,  or  demonstrating  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  plants  previously  as- 
sociated and  confounded,  continually  augment 
the  number  of  families.  When  M.  de  Jussieu 
published  his  Genera  Plantarum,  in  1789,  he 
described  100  families.  We  have  now  upwards 
of  160,  and  the  number  is  still  capable  of  being 
increased. 

Wo  have  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  three 
great  systems  of  botanical  arrangement,  and 
in  such  detail  as  will  enable  the  student  of  bo- 
tany to  perceive  the  relative  merits  of  each. 
Undoubtedly  the  Linntcan  system  is  best  suited 
for  a  catalogue  or  dictionary,  by  which  the  Bpe- 
cies  and  families  of  plants  may  be  recognised  and 
classified;  and  for  this  purpose  the  system  of 
Linnams  must  be  familiar  to  the  botanist,  and 
will  ever  hold  its  ground  as  an  admirable  con- 
trivance to  facilitate  his  progress.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages,  however,  which  are  intended  to  con- 
vey to  the  general  reader  a  popular  view  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  more  especially  the  practical 
and  economical  history  of  plants,  the  natural 
method  or  system  of  Jussieu  will  he  adhered  to, 
in  bo  far  as  ho  has  portioned  out  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  three  great  divisions,  commencing 
with  plants  of  the  simplest  structure,  especially 
as  regards  their  fructification,  and  ascending  to 
those  of  a  more  complicated  nature.  Hut  al- 
though we  adopt  this  arrangement  so  far,  we 
stall  deviate  in  some  measure  in  the  subdivisions, 
and  not  follow  exactly  the  order  of  the  families 
instituted  by  Jussieu ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall 
rather  arrange  the  plants  of  each  division  as  they 
fu nmh  food,  clothing,  or  other  conveniences,  to 
man,  keeping  as  close,  however,  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  natural  families  of  plants  as  is  consistent 
with  our  plan. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

FIRST  DIVISION  OP  PLANTS,  INCLUDING  THE  \\X\X., 
FUNQI,  LICHENS,  MOSSES,  AND  KliKNS. 

The  First  Division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
including  the  aeotyledoncs,  or  those  plants  desti- 
tute of  a  seed  lobe,  corresponds  to  the  class  cryp- 
topamio  of  Linns?us.  It  contains  all  those  plants 
which  are  destitute  of  true  organs  of  generation, 
and  which  are  reproduced  by  means  of  uniall 
sporulcs,  in  their  structure  and  development 


more  resembling  the  bulbs  of  some  of  the  true 
flowering  plants  than  that  of  ordinary  seeds.  Lin- 
rneus  called  those  plants  cryptogamia,  liecause  ho 
imagined  their  fecundation  to  be  effected  t>v 
means  of  organs  which  were  concealed  or  little 
known.  De  Candolle,  remarking  that  only  w> 
vegetable  structure  entered  into  their  composi- 
tion, names  them  cellular  plants,  in  opposition 
to  the  term  vascular,  which  he  gives  to  flowering 
plants. 

The  plants  of  this  division  have  a  simpler  struc- 
ture than  tfmt  of  the  phanerogamous  or  flowerinc 
plants.  Many  of  them  have  not  the  distinction 
of  root,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  but  oomk 
simply  of  one  mass  of  a  uniform  shape  and  tex- 
ture throughout.  The  division  contains  thf 
families  of  algw,  or  sea  weeds,  fungi,  or  niu>h- 
rooms,  lichens,  mosses,  and  ferns. 

Avqjk.  Little  interest,  comparatively,  has hrni 
taken  in  the  alga?,  because  they  have  been  fourth 
less  conducive,  either  as  articles  of  use  or  beaut  v. 
to  the  convenience  of  man.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  their  admirers;  nor  is  the  inve^ti 
gation  of  their  form  and  structure  devoid  of  thai 
interest  which  all  the  works  of  nature  are  eil- 
culated  to  excite.  We  find,  says  Dr  GrevilJe,  uV 
vegetation  of  the  ocean  no  less  conspicuous  for 
beauty  and  variety  of  form  than  splendour  i  t 
colour,  admirably  fitted  for  the  place  it  is  <Kl 
signed  to  occupy,  and  of  direct  utility  to  man- 
kind. Viewing  these  tribes  in  the  mostcarvh» 
way,  as  a  system  of  subaqueous  vegetation,  or 
even  in  a  merely  picturesque  light,  we  see  tin' 
depths  of  ocean  shadowed  with  submarine  grons 
often  of  vast  extent,  intermixed  with  meadow* 
as  it  were  of  the  most  lively  hues,  while  tli 
trunks  of  the  larger  species,  like  the  giant  In** 
of  the  tropics,  are  loaded  with  innumerable  mi- 
nute kinds  as  fine  as  silk,  and  delicate  as  ih>' 
most  transparent  membrane.  Nor  must  we  fur- 
get  that  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand 
of  quadru]>eds,  birds,  and  insects,  depend  ur»m 
the  vegetation  immediately  surrounding  us  <'-r 
their  very  existence,  a  countless  host  of  crest un* 
derive  protection  and  nourishment  from  th<- 
plants  of  the  deep,  appropriated  to  their  use  h>" 
that  merciful  Power  in  whom  they  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being,  whose  goodness  is  over 
his  works.  Some  of  the  algte,  placed,  on  account 
of  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tho  scale,  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisiW' 
to  the  naked  eye,  except  by  the  appearance  thr.v 
give  to  other  species  on  which  they  happen  to 
be  parasitic  in  prodigious  numbers.  From  theso 
microscopic  forms,  alga*  are  found  of  all  sizes  on 
our  shores,  up  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length, 
an  extent  to  which  a  common  sea  weed,  like  .-i 
rope  or  cord  (chorda  filiitm )  not  unfrequently 
attains.  This  plant  resembles  an  enormous  juV^ 
of  catgut,  and  is  in  fact  known  by  the  name  of 
sea  catgut  in  Orkney,  while  in  Shetland  it  goei 
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U  the  name  of  LhcIj  Minnas  lines,  and  in  Eng- 
IwJ  of  tea  laee,  see  cut,  fig.  a.  Lightfoot  mentions 

77. 


a  b 


«.  V»  Cafirnt.  chords  filium;  b.  Ilimiuitli.iHa  I.orra. 

'ful  tl»e  fronds,  skinned  when  lialf  dry  and 
'*i*t»d,  acquire  so  considerable  a  degree  of 
Oeugth  and  toughness,  that  the  highlanders 
*'j«uni«*  use  them  for  fishing  lines.    In  Scalpa 
'■**>',  u»-ir  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  says  Dr  Ncill,  we 
lave  >«ilrU  tlirough  meadows  of  it  in  a  pinnace 
'  «uhyut  some  difficulty,  where  the  water 
l*t wet n  three  and  four  fathoms  deep,  and 
"kfcof  course  the  waving  weeds  must  at  least 
fcw  btcn  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  The 
'witms  «peck<a  of  sea  tangle,  as  laminaria  digi- 
'•'a  and  bull>osa,  are  more  robust,  the  former 
^'iu?  a  stalk  as  thick  and  as  long  as  a  stout 
stick,  and  a  large  flat  many -cleft  frond 
i:  the  summit.    It  is  a  social  species,  grows 
'■""t  in  the  water,  and  reminds  the  spectator  of 
» J*lm-like  tropical  forest.    The  L.  bullosa  lias 

*  uptimes  so  large  a  head  that  a  single  plant  is 
i-  much  as  a  man  can  carry.  It  is  in  the  south- 
i»  hemisphere,  however,  that  we  must  look  for 
' -  must  wonderful  examples  of  marine  vegeta- 
u"*.  The  lesxmia  fuscescms,  described  by 
•*rvy  de  St  Vincent,  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 

hLh,  and  has  a  trunk  often  as  thick  as  u 
'•on'*  tliij(b,  which  divides  into  numerous 
'  -inches,  each  terminated  by  a  lanceolated  frond. 
TV  laminaria  Uncinate  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
'nf*  i.s  much  larger  than  our  common  tangle, 

*  furnished  with  a  hollow  stem,  which  the 
couTert  into  a  kind  of  horn,  whence  it 

acquired  the  name  of  trumpet  weed.  The 
?  gigantattu  of  Solander,or  kelp,  as  it  grows 
l«  tbe  shores  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  thus  de- 
rTU*d  by  Mr  Darwin :  "  This  plant  grows  on 
"-7  "wk  from  low  water  to  a  great  depth,  both 
'« th*  outer  coast  and  within  the  channel.  I 

*  *Te>  during  the  voyages  of  the  Adventurer 


and  Beagle,  not  one  rock  near  the  surface  was 
discovered  which  was  not  buoyed  up  by  this 
floating  weed.    The  good  service  it  thus  affords 
to  vessels  navigating  near  this  stormy  land  is 
evident,  and  it  certainly  has  saved  many  a  one 
from  being  wrecked.    I  know  few  things  more 
surprising  than  to  see  this  plant  growing  and 
flourishing  amidst  those  great  breakers  of  the 
western  ocean,  which  no  mass  of  rock,  let  it  be 
ever  so  hard,  can  long  resist.    The  stem  is  round, 
shining,  and  smooth,  and  seldom  has  a  diameter 
of  so  much  as  an  inch.    A  few  taken  together 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  huge  loose  stones  to  which,  in  the  inland 
channels,  they  grow  attached ;  and  some  of  these 
stones  are  so  heavy,  tliat  when  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face they  can  scarcely  be  lifted  into  a  boat  by 
one  person."    Captain  Cook,  in  his  second  voy- 
age, says,  that  at  Kirguclen  land  some  of  this 
weed  is  of  a  most  enormous  length,  though  the 
stem  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb. 
I  have  mentioned  that  on  some  of  the  shoals 
upon  which  it  grows  we  did  not  strike  ground 
with  a  line  of  twenty-four  fathoms.    The  depth 
of  water,  therefore,  must  have  been  greater ;  and 
as  this  weed  does  not  grow  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  but  makes  a  very  acute  angle  with  the 
bottom,  and  much  of  it  afterwards  spreads  many 
fathoms  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  I  am  well  war- 
runted  to  say,  that  some  of  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  sixty  fathoms  and  upwards.    Certainly,  at  the 
Falkland  islands,  and  about  Terra  del  Fuego, 
extensive  beds  frequently  spring  up  from  ten 
and  fifteen  fathom  water.    I  do  not  suppose  the 
stein  of  any  other  plant  attains  so  great  a  length 
as  .'W50  feet,  us  thus  stated  by  Cuptain  Cook.  Its 
geographical  range  is  very  considerable.     It  is 
found  from  the  extreme  southern  islets,  near 
Cape  Horn,  as  far  north  on  the  eastern  coast  as 
latitude  4.'3%  and  on  the  western  it  was  tolerably 
abundant,  but  far  from  luxuriant  at  Chiloe  in 
latitude  42° ;  thus  having  a  range  of  l.V  of  lati- 
tude.   The  number  of  living  creatures  of  all  or- 
ders whose  existence  intimately  depends  on  the 
kelp  is  wonderful.    I  can  only  compare  these 
great  aquatic  forests  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
with  the  terrestrial  ones  in  the  intertropical  re- 
gions.   Yet  if  the  hitter  should  be  destroyed  in 
any  country,  I  do  not  believe  nearly  so  many 
species  of  animals  would  perish  as  under  similar 
circumstances  would  happen  with  the  kelp.  In- 
dependent of  the  numerous  zoophytes,  amidst 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  many  species  of  fish  live 
which  no  where  else  would  find  food  or  shelter. 
With  their  destruction  the  many  cormorants, 
divers,  aud  other  fishing  birds,  the  otters,  seals, 
and  porpoises,  would  soon  perish  also;  and 
lastly,  the  Fuegian  savage,  the  miserable  lord  of 
this  miserable  land,  would  redouble  his  cannibal 
feast,  decrease  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  cease  to 
exist. 
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The  longest,  perhaps  of  all  known  alga?,  though 
at  the  same  time  comparatively  slender,  are  the 
microcystes.  This  appears  to  be  the  sea  weed 
reported  by  navigators  to  be  from  600  to  1600 
feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  at  the  base  of  each  is  placed  a  vesicle  filled 
with  air,  without  which  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  the  plant  to  support  its  enormous  length  in 
the  water,  the  stem  being  not  thicker  than  the 
finger,  and  the  upper  branches  as  slender  as  pack 
thread.  All  those  algw  destined  to  resist  the 
force  and  agitation  of  stormy  seas,  have  roots  jm>- 
culiarly  adapted  to  take  the  firmest  hold  of  the 
rocks,  which  they  grapple  by  means  of  tough 
and  thick  fibres.  Other  species  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, or  presenting  less  surface  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  waves,  are  generally  fixed  by  a  simple  shield- 
like  base  or  disk. 

Man,  who  has  been  humorously  defined  to  be 
a  cooking  animal,  not  content  with  the  tribute 
of  fish  rendered  to  him  by  the  ocean,  converts 
many  of  her  vegetable  productions  into  articles 
of  diet.  The  dulse  of  the  Scotch  (rhodommia 
palmata ),  dillesh  of  the  Irish,  and  saccharine 
focus  of  the  Icelanders,  is  consumed  in  consider- 
able quantities  throughout  the  maritime  coun- 
tries of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Another  species,  nearly  similar, 
the  iridoNt  edulis,  is  still  occasionally  used  both 
in  Scotland  and  England.  The  thin  purple  and 
green  membranous  slate,  or  lover  ( porphyra  la- 
ciniata ),  is  stewed,  and  brought  to  our  tables  as 
a  luxury.  The  pepper  dulse  (laurentia  pinna- 
tifida  ),  distinguished  for  its  pungent  taste,  and 
the  young  stalks  of  the  sea  tangle,  were  of  old 
often  eaten  in  Scotland ;  and  even  yet,  though 
rarely,  the  old  cry,  **  Buy  dulse  and  tangle,"  may 
be  heard  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  When 
stripped  of  the  thin  port,  the  beautiful  tangle, 
called  in  Scotland  badderlocks  (alaria  esculenta ), 
forms  a  part  of  the  simple  fare  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  Ireland  nnd  Scotland,  Iceland,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Faroe  islands.  The  Irish  moss, 
as  it  is  erroneously  called,  the  chemdrus  crispus, 
very  common  on  the  Scottish  and  Irish  coast, 
may,  by  boiling,  be  converted  into  a  tenacious 
glue,  or,  boiled  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  it  forms  a  light  and  nutritious 
blanc-mange. 

To  go  farther  from  home,  we  find  the  large 
sea  tangle,  laminaria  potatorum,  of  Australia  fur- 
nishing the  aborigines  with  a  proportion  of  their 
instruments,  vessels,  and  food,  while  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  family  constitute  an  equally  im- 
portant resource  to  the  poor  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  In  Asia  several  species  of  gele- 
dium  are  made  use  of  to  render  palatable 
the  hot  and  biting  condiments  of  the  East.  Some 
undetermined  species  of  this  family  also  furnish 
the  materials  of  which  the  celebrated  edible  swal- 
lows* nests  are  composed.    It  is  remarked  by 


Lamouroux,  that  three  species  of  swallows  con- 
struct edible  nests,  two  of  which  build  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  coast,  and  use  the  sea  wet  d 
only  as  a  cement  for  other  matters.  The  ness 
of  the  third  are  consequently  most  esteemed,  aii  l 
they  sell  for  nearly  their  weight  in  gold.  6V«- 
celaria  achenoides  is  highly  valued  for  food  in 
Ceylon  and  other  ports  of  the  coast,  and  bean*  a 
great  resemblance  to  gractlaria  comprcssa,  a  spe- 
cies recently  discovered  on  the  British  coast,aiiJ 
which  seems  to  be  little  inferior  to  it. 

It  is  not  to  man  alone  that  these  marine  var- 
iables have  furnished  luxuries  or  resources  in 
times  of  scarcity.  Several  species  are  greedily 
sought  after  by  cattle,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  One  species,  rhodomenia  ptdmnt*. 
is  so  great  a  favourite  with  sheep  and  goats,  uu: 
Bishop  Gunner  named  it  fucus  ovinus.  In  som? 
of  the  Scottish  islands  horses,  cattle,  and  sheer, 
feed  principally  on  bladder  fucus  during  th' 
winter  months;  and  in  Gothland  it  is  commonly 
given  to  pigs:  other  common  species  constituu 
a  part  of  the  fodder  upon  which  the  cattle  an 
supported  in  Norway. 

The  alge  are  also  of  service  in  medicine.  Tl< 
Corsican  moss,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  a  n.v 
tive  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  at  one  tin;, 
esteemed  as  a  vermifuge.  The  most  imports' 
medical  use,  however,  derived  from  sea  w:-. 
is  their  affording  iodine,  which  may  l>c  obtain^! 
either  from  the  plants  directly,  or  after  th.  s 
have  been  converted  into  kelp.  French  kelp, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  yields  more  iodir..- 
than  British;  and  from  some  recent  experiment- 
made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comineri* 
buccinalis  is  found  to  contain  more  than  any 
European  olge.  Iodine  is  known  to  be  a  power- 
ful remedy  in  glandular  swellings  of  a  6cn>ni- 
lous  nature,  as  also  in  cases  of  goitre,  or  swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  The  burnt  apon- 
formerly  administered  in  similar  cases,  mo*t 
probably  owed  its  efficacy  to  the  iodine  it  con- 
tained; and  it  is  also  a  very  curious  fact,  tin' 
the  stems  of  a  sea  weed  are  sold  in  the  sh<>;  > 
and  chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  America 
wherever  goitre  is  prevalent,  for  the  porno*  < ' 
cure.  This  remedy  is  termed  by  them  polo  <*>'". 
literally  goitre  stick. 

The  algie  are  also  of  essential  service  in  th' 
arts,  and  probably  farther  experience  will  daily 
render  them  more  so.    A  Chinese  sea  weed,  th 
fucus  tenax,  is  extensively  used  by  that  per'1 
as  a  glue  and  varnish.    Though  a  small  plant- 
the  quantity  annually  imported  at  Canton  from 
the  provinces  of  Fokien  and  Tchekiang  is  rtn: 
by  Mr  Turner  to  be  about  27,000  lbs.   It  is  * ' 
at  Canton  for  6d.  or  8d.  per  lb.;  and  is  used  t or 
all  those  purposes  for  which  we  apply  glue  an-J 
gum  Arabic.   The  Chinese  employ  it  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  lanthrons,  to  strengthen  o* 
varnish  the  paper;  and  sometime  to  thieken  *r 
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pre  a  gloss  to  gauze  or  silk.  It  seems  probable 
d»  that  this  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 

>;/'!-,<'.  ■!  irummy  matter  called  chin-chou,  or 
tai-tsai,  in  China  and  Japan.  Windows  made 
DfPtJy  of  slips  of  bamboo  crossed  diagonally, 
have  frequently  thin  lozen-shaped  interstices, 
wholly  filled  w'ith  this  transparent  gluten. 

But  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  for  the  use 
of  the  glass  maker  and  soap  boiler,  that  the  algae 
take  their  place  among  the  most  useful  vegeta- 
Mut.  Almost  all  the  common  sea  weeds  may 
I*  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this  substance; 
ho!  the  most  valued  for  this  purpose  are  the 
foci,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  blad- 
der kelp.    The  fucus  vcsiailostis,  nodostu,  and 


Ti*  'Efferent  kinds  of  sea  tangle  are  the  lam- 
««ru  tigiUtta,  and  bulbosa,  himtudhalia  lorca, 
-    .'■  r'in  plum. 
The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  an  exceedingly 
*  ample  process.    The  sea  weed  is  cut  from  the 
"Kb,  and  allowed  to  dry  partially  by  spreading 
't  on  the  beach.    It  is  then  taken  to  a  simple 
formed  by  a  hole  dug  a  few  feet  in  the 
■od,  and  surrounded  with  rude  stones,  and  ig- 
lu'^\  as  the  dry  sea  weed  gradually  consumes, 
awe  U  added,  until  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is 
WW  with  the  ashes  or  kelp,  which  is  a  dark 
Irown  fursed-like  substance  of  a  half  glassy  as- 
pect, consisting  of  soda  mixed  with  many  im- 
This  manufacture;  was  introduced  into 
>«xlaa.l  and  its  islands  nearly  half  a  century 
»^  it  had  been  established  in  France  and 
rjirlaad.  The  first  cargo  exported  from  Orkney 
in  the  year  1722.   The  employment,  how- 
«**r,  being  new  to  the  inhabitants,  the  country 
J*°pl«  opposed  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
Their  forefathers  had  never  thought  of  making 
Wp,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  themselves 
•W  no  wish  to  render  their  posterity  wiser  in 
this  matter.   So  unanimous  and  violent  was  the 
ns**nee,  that  officers  of  justice  were  found 
necea**ry  to  protect  the  individuals  employed 
» the  work;  and  several  trials  were  the  conae- 
P*ei  of  those  outrages.  1 1  was  gravely  pleaded 
111 »  court  of  law,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
**  to  suffocating  smoke  that  issued  from  the 


kelp  kilns  would  sicken  or  kill  every  species  of 
fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive  them  into  the  ocean 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fishermen;  blast  the 
com  and  grass  on  their  farms;  introduce  diseases 
of  various  kinds;  and  smite  with  barrenness  their 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  even  their  own 
families,— a  striking  instance  of  the  gro&s  preju- 
dice, indolence,  and  superstition  of  the  simple 
people  of  Orkney  in  those  days.  The  influen- 
tial individuals  who  had  commenced  the  manu- 
facture, succeeded  at  last  in  establishing  it;  and 
the  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  community 
soon  wrought  a  change  in  the  public  feeling. 
The  value  of  estates  possessing  a  sea  coast  well 
stocked  with  sea  weed,  rose  so  much  in  value, 
tliat  where  the  plants  did  not  grow  naturally, 
attempts  were  made,  and  not  without  success, 
to  cultivate  them  by  covering  the  sandy  bays 
with  large  stones.  By  this  method  a  crop  of 
sea  weed  has  been  obtained  in  about  three  years, 
the  sea  appearing  to  abound  every  where  with 
the  necessary  seeds.  During  the  years  1790  to 
1800,  the  annual  quantity  sometimes  made  was 
3000  tons;  and  as  the  price  was  then  from  £9  to 
£10  per  ton,  the  manufacture  brought  into  the 
place  nearly  £30,000  Sterling  in  one  season. 
During  the  eighty  years  subsequent  to  its  intro- 
duction, the  total  value  amounted  to  £596,000 
Sterling.  Thus  in  the  space  of  eighty  years  the 
proprietors  of  those  islands,  whose  laud  rent  did 
not  exceed  £8000  a  year,  had,  together  with  their 
tenants  and  servants,  received  in  addition  to  their 
incomes  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  half  a 
million.  In  the  Hebrides  also,  kelp  is  extensively 
manufactured.  "The  inhabitants  of  Canna," 
says  Dr  E.D.Clarkein  1797,  "like  those  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp;  cattle  and  kelp  constitute, 
in  fact,  the  chief  objects  of  commerce  with  them. 
The  first  toast  usually  given  on  all  festive  occa- 
sions is  a  high  price  to  kelp  and  cattle.  In  this 
every  islander  is  interested,  and  it  is  always 
drank  with  evident  symptoms  of  sincerity.  The 
discovery  of  manufacturing  kelp  has  affected  a 
great  change  among  the  people,  whether  for  their 
advantage  or  not,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 
I  was  informed  in  Canna  that,  if  kelps  keep  its 
present  price,  Macdonald  of  Clanronald  will 
make  £6,000  Sterling,  and  Lord  Macdonald  no 
less  than  £10,000." 

During  the  course  of  the  late  war  kelp 
rose  to  £18,  £20,  and  even  £22  per  ton,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  to  the  impor- 
tation of  barilla,  and  the  profits  upon  it  dur- 
ing that  period  were  enormous.  The  price  has 
subsequently  fallen  by  degrees  to  £5  per  ton, 
and  the  sale  has  latterly  been  heavy  even  at  that  * 
rate.  This  was  to  be  attributed  at  first  to  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  Spanish  barilla,  for  the 
purposes  of  glass  making  and  soap  boiling;  but 
more  recently  to  the  almost  entire  removal  of 
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the  duty  on  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt 
The  rock  salt  of  Cheshire,  which  now  bears  an 
insignificant  price,  is  submitted  to  a  chemical 
process,  by  means  of  which  the  soda  is  separated 
from  the  muriatic  acid ;  and  this  is  found  to  answer 
so  completely  as  a  substitute  for  kelp,  that  the 
great  glass  manufacturers  of  Newcastle  are  sup- 
plied with  soda  thus  prepared.  So  pernicious, 
however,  are  the  fumes  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas 
which  issue  from  the  soda  works,  that  vegetation 
is  destroyed  to  a  considerable  distance;  and  the 
proprietors  liave  been  compelled  to  purchase  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  number  of  people  that  find  occupation  in 
the  manufacture  of  kelp  is  so  great,  that  a  per- 
manent interruption  to  the  trade  would  bo  a 
serious  evil.  In  the  Orkney  islands  alone,  the 
number  of  hands  employed  a  few  years  ago 
amounted  to  probably  20,000;  for  all  the  rural 
population  is  more  or  less  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness during  the  kelp  season.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Highland 
society  have  instituted  inquiries  regarding  the 
qualities  of  kelp  as  a  manure.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  common  sea  ware  is  extremely  val- 
uable for  that  purpose;  and  if  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  experiments  already  made  with 
kelp,  l>e  confirmed  by  additional  observation, 
the  manufacture  may  still  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant article  of  domestic  commerce. 

It  appears  from  communications  made  to  the 
highland  society,  that  the  past  success  has  been 
such  as  to  induce  Lord  Dundas  to  take  a  cargo 
of  fifty  tons  of  kelp  to  Yorkshire,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  agricultural  experiments.  It  has 
been  tried  as  a  top  dressing,  and  singly,  or  in 
combination  with  other  manures,  on  corn,  pas- 
ture, potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,and  in  most  instances 
with  decided  good  effect.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  coliect  the  result  of  the  experiments, 
are  inclined  to  think  that,  for  raising  green  crops 
it  would  be  better  to  compost  it  with  other  sub- 
stances; that  with  good  earth  or  moss,  and  a  little 
vegetable  or  animal  manure,  a  few  tons  of  kelp 
would  enable  a  farmer  to  extend  his  farm  dung 
over  at  least  four  times  the  usual  quantity  of 
land.  A  very  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned 
by  Mr  M'Intoah,  who  tried  the  effects  of  kelp 
manure  on  potatoes,  at  Crossbaskct  near  Glas- 
gow. A  severe  frost  which  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember injured  and  blackened  every  lot  of  po- 
tatoes to  which  the  kelp  liad  not  been  applied, 
while  the  kelp  lots  remained  in  perfect  foliage, 
even  when  the  respective  drills  were  contiguous. 
It  would  appear  that  the  soil  for  the  time  being 
had  acquired  a  property  equivalent  to  a  certain 
degree  of  atmospheric  temperature;  or  rather 
that  the  nourishment  absorbed  by  the  plants 
under  such  circumstances,  had  enabled  them  to 
resist  a  degree  of  cold  that  would  otherwise 
have  destroyed  them. 


The  algte  grow  very  rapidly,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  far  less  exposed  to  casualities  than  the 
crops  of  the  agriculturist  in  so  precarious  * 
climate  as  that  of  the  Hebrides  and  Orkney 
islands.    While  in  some  places  the  sea  weed  Ls 
cut  only  every  third  year,  in  others,  especially 
where  there  are  strong  currents,  an  annual  har- 
vest may  be  obtained  without  injury.  The  ra- 
pidity of  growth  in  the  larger  alga:,  is  inde^l 
wonderful.    When  Mr  Stevenson  the  engineer 
was  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the  Carr  rock,  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  rock  is  about  sixty 
feet  long  and  twenty  broad,  and  only  uncover^ 
at  low  water,  lie  had  occasion  to  remark  tin 
quick  renewal  of  the  sea  tangle  with  which  ii 
was  covered.    In  the  course  of  the  autumn  vf 
1B1H  the  workmen  had  succeeded  in  clearing  out 
and  levelling  with  the  pick  and  axe  a  considtr- 
able  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  intended  bea 
con,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  tin- 
operations  were  necessarily  abandoned  for  tlu- 
winter.    At  this  time  the  rock  was  reduced  t< 
a  bare  state;  the  coating  of  sea  weed  had  at  fhv 
been  cut  away  by  the  workmen;  the  root*  <>: 
bases  were  afterwards  trampled  by  their  feet: 
and  much  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  had  b*vn 
liselled.    Upon  returning  to  the  Carr,  in  Ms\ 
1814,  in  order  to  recommence  operations,  it  «  ■<■* 
matter  of  no  slight  surprise  to  find  the  surfco 
again  as  completely  invested  with  large 
weeds  as  ever  it  was;  although  little  mo* 
than  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  work  b>i 
been  left  off,  when,  as  already  said,  the  rock  harl 
lieen  cleared  of  weeds.     In  particular,  it  vs- 
observed  that  many  new  produced  specimens 
fucu*  etculcntus  measured  six  feet  in  length,  aril 
were  already  furnished  with  the  small  appen- 
dages near  the  base  or  pinna?,  which,  at  maturity, 
contain  the  seeds  of  the  plants.    The  comnwn 
tangle  was  generally  only  about  two  feet  Ions. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  specimens  hew  al- 
luded to,  were  taken  from  that  part  of  the  «r 
face  of  the  work  which  had  been  dressed  off  with 
the  pick  and  chisel  the  preceding  autumn;  they 
had  therefore  grown  from  the  seed. 

Every  zone  of  the  earth  presents  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  existence;  and  it  is  said  that  after  a  spa^ 
of  24°  of  latitude,  a  nearly  total  change  is  ob- 
served in  the  species  of  organized  beings,  aii'l 
that  this  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  influent 
of  the  sun.  Lamouroux  remarks,  that  if  thi- 
holds  good,  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  pho-n- 
gamous  plants,  tomperature  should  also  txtn 
some  corresponding  influence  upon  marine  veev- 
tation.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  alg*  «n 
found  upon  the  British  coasts  in  greatest  abun- 
dance during  the  summer  months,  and  in  un- 
usual luxuriance  during  hot  seasons.  It  is  pro- 
bable also,  the  same  author  observes,  that  the* 
plants  may  be  acted  on  by  the  temperatmv  o; 
the  water  at  greater  or  less  depths;  and  that  tho 
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qeda  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
mtr  hire  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  polar 
riide.  On  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  it 
»  ewy  to  perceive  that  certain  species  become 
mow  plentiful  and  luxuriant  as  we  travel  from 
north  to  south;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
* *vrul  others  occur  more  frequently,  and  in  a 
finer  state,  as  we  approach  the  north ;  while 
others  again  possess  too  extended  a  range  to  be 
influenced  by  any  change  of  temperature  between 
the  northern  boundary  of  Scotland  and  the 
wuth- western  point  of  England.  The  researches 
sad  observations  of  Lamouroux  have  demon- 
strated satisfactorily  that  the  great  groups  of 
alz*  do  affect  particular  temperatures  or  zones 
<4  latitude,  though  some  genera  may  be  termed 
uflotopoUte.  Thus  the  genus  codiutn,  a  small 
ptenish  coloured  and  branched  alga?,  and  the 
Sunily  Ulvaccc,  which  consist  of  extremely 
thin,  transparent,  and  purplish  membranes,  are 
aofcmd  over  every  part  of  the  world.  Codium 
tomato/urn  is  found  in  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
»i»rw  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Cape  of 
Hope  in  the  Pacific;  from  Nootka  Sound 
to  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  abounds 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  France, 
*ad  Africa,  and  is  common  in  the  Adri- 
Kac;  more  recently  it  has  also  been  brought  from 
tottwrts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  This  plant,  how- 
u  not  a  social  one,  to  make  use  of  a  term 
Humboldt  has  applied  to  some  phcenogam- 
"wpknta.  It  grows  even  in  the  same  locality, 
in  4  »jlitary  and  scattered  manner.    The  ulvacea>, 

the  contrary,  are  strictly  social,  and  preserve 
ihb  character  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
•J'petr,  however,  to  attain  the  greatest  perfection 
»  lb*  polar  and  temperate  zones.  That  they 
"w  apable  of  sustaining  very  intense  cold,  is 
fwed  by  the  fact  that  five  specimens  of  them 
v«?  pkked  np  in  high  latitudes  of  the  Arctic 
°°*»t  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  Captain 
voyages.  The  Fucoideai,  comprehend- 
^  the  sea  tangles,  increase  as  we  leave  the  polar 
(specially  in  the  variety  of  species.  But 
the  natural  groups  into  which  they  are  separated, 

ttrongly  marked  in  their  distribution.  The 
f*i  (Wish  between  the  latitudes  65°  and  44°; 
•ad  according  to  Lamouroux,  are  rarely  seen 
to  the  equator  than  36°.  In  New  Hol- 
land, remarkable  alike  for  its  vegetable  and  ani- 
productions,  a  distinct  group  of  cystoseirce 
ptiiotninatcs,  as  remarkable  in  the  water  as  the 
*phrUoas  acacia:  are  on  land.  Their  stems  are 
"uipmaed,  often  appearing  jointed:  the  branches 
f  ring  from  the  flat  side  and  not  from  the  angles. 
The  Red  sea  is  full  of  another  family,  sargasso, 

which  several  species,  consisting  of  small 
branched  and  dark  olive  green  plants,  are 
Cw°unon  on  our  British  shores.    It  Is  principally 

one  or  two  species  of  this  family  that  the 
hp ukr  name  of  gulf  weed  is  applied  by  marin 


era.  The  prodigious  accumulations  of  these 
plants  were  first  encountered  by  the  early  Por- 
tuguese navigators.  Columbus  compares  them 
to  extensive  inundated  meadows,  and  states, 
that  they  absolutely  retarded  the  progress  of  his 
vessels,  and  threw  the  sailors  into  consternation. 
Such  accumulations  occur  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans;  but  the  sea  particularly  denominated 
Mer  do  Sargasso,  by  the  Portuguese,  stretches 
between  the  18th  and -22d  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  25th  and  40th  meridians  of  west 
longitude.  Humboldt  describes  the  two  banks 
of  sea  weed  that  occur  in  the  great  basin  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  ocean.  "The  most  extensive 
is  a  little  west  of  the  meridian  of  Fayal,  one  of 
the  Azores,  between  latitude  2.5°  and  3G°.  Vessels 
returning  to  Europe,  cither  from  Monte  Video 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cross  the  bank  nearly 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Antilles  and  Can- 
aries. The  other  occupies  a  much  smaller  space, 
between  22°  and  20°,  eighty  leagues  west  of  the 
meridian  of  the  Bahama  islands.  It  is  generally 
traversed  by  vessels  on  the  passage  from  the 
Caicos  to  the  Bermudas."  Tliat  these  plants  are 
produced  within  tho  tropics,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  question;  but  at  what  depth  they  vegetate 
is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  Neither  is  it 
clearly  ascertained  why  the  banks  of  weed  .should 
always  occur  in  the  same  places.  The  supposi- 
tion that  they  proceed  with  the  gulf  stream, 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  the  name  of 
gulf  weed,  is  now  exploded.  It  is  evident  that 
the  gulf  stream  would  convey  them  rather  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  than  to  the  latitudes 
in  which  they  usually  occur;  and  it  could  not, 
in  any  case,  accumulate  them  to  the  south  of 
the  Azores. 

Some  of  the  algae  prefer  the  southern  sides 
of  rocks;  others  affect  an  eastern,  western,  or 
northern  exposure;  but  they  change  their  posi- 
tion according  to  the  difference  of  lutitudc,  those 
which  are  found  on  the  southern  side,  in  cold 
climates,  being  generally  seen  on  the  northern 
in  the  warmer  and  temperate  regions.  Certain 
species  live  near  the  surface,  and  close  to  tho 
sea  beach;  others  at  various  degrees  of  depth. 
The  first  would  seem  to  enjoy  the  regular  ex- 
posure to  light  and  heat  which  they  experience 
during  the  turnings  of  the  tide:  the  second,  on 
the  contrary,  show  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere; and  growing  and  fructifying  in  depths 
where  the  light  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate,  they 
bear,  without  receiving  any  injur}',  both  the  enor- 
mous column  of  water  which  constantly  presses 
upon  them,  and  the  severe  cold  which  exists  in 
those  regions.  There  are  even  purat-iticul  alga; 
which  grow  indifferently  upon  all  the  others,  and 
some  which  only  affect  peculiar  species.  Many 
sea  weeds  prefer  such  spots  as  are  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  waves,  and  the  action  of  the  current, 
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where  they  are  perpetually  floating  in  an  agi- 
tated medium;  others  dwell  in  the  hollows  of 
rock,  or  in  the  marine  gulfs,  where  the  water  is 
generally  calm.  The  lapse  of  a  few  days  puts  a 
period  to  the  existence  of  some  kinds,  while  the 
tempests  of  successive  winters  fail  to  destroy 
others.  The  general  aspect  is  apt  to  change  in 
several  individuals,  so  that  were  it  not  for  more 
stable  characters  derivable  from  their  fructifica- 
tion and  texture,  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
new  species.  A  number  of  the  more  delicate 
marine  plants  are  quickly  destroyed  by  a  re- 
moval from  their  native  place  of  growth;  but 
the  greater  proportion  being  coriaceous,  and  in- 
soluble in  salt  water,  live  for  a  length  of  time 
in  different  situations;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  upon  our  own  shores  the  algsc  of  the 
most  distant  regions  which  have  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  yet  remain  unchanged  in  their  general 
appearance.  From  these  circumstances  it  bears 
a  necessary  inference,  that  it  is  not  all  the  alga* 
that  are  found  in  any  country  which  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  that  country. 

But  there  are  few  kinds  of  sea  woed  that  pre- 
fer any  particular  spot,  or  show  a  predilection 
of  one  substance  over  another  whereon  to  fix. 
Deriving  no  nutriment  from  the  roots  or  points 
of  attachment,  they  need  nothing  farther  than 
a  temporary  support.  Thus  they  cling  indis- 
criminately to  any  solid  marine  body,  equally 
to  granitic  and  calcareous  rocks,  to  floating  or 
sunken  pieces  of  wood,  to  the  bones  of  terres- 
trial or  marine  animals,  to  shells  or  polypi. 
Notwithstanding  that  very  highly  respectable 
naturalists  have  averred  that  the  growth  of  these 
plants  proceeds  with  most  vigour  on  such  and 
such  substances,  on  some  or  other  peculiar  rock 
in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  or  in  the  open  sea,  it 
has  been  fully  ascertained,  says  Dr  Hooker,  by 
a  great  number  of  observations,  that  marine 
weeds  do  grow  with  equal  vigour,  though  planted 
upon  rocks  or  substances  of  very  different  na- 
tures; and  that,  if  we  except  some  few  ulvae, 
which  affect  brackish  water,  those  which  vege- 
tate in  situations  where  fresh  water  mingles  with 
the  salt,  are  generally  bleached,  produce  little  or 
no  fructification,  have  a  thin  and  weak  texture, 
and  contain  but  little  soda.  The  qualities  re- 
quisite for  their  different  uses  are  only  found 
united  in  such  sea  weeds  as  grow  in  pure  salt 
water,  where  they  have  found  a  spot  wliich  is 
sufficiently  tenaceous  to  fix  them  in  that  zone 
of  habitation  wliich  they  prefer.  Some  kinds 
certainly  prefer  sand  or  mud;  but  then  their 
roots  become  elongated  and  strike  deep,  till  they 
meet  with  some  stone  or  shell,  or  other  body, 
which  may  serve  them  as  a  point  of  attachment, 
and  offer  the  requisite  degree  of  resistance. 

If  the  nature  of  the  bottom  appears  indifferent 
in  a  great  measure,  to  marine  plants,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  level  which  they  select  in  the  ocean, 


or  with  the  distance  of  their  birth  place  from 
the  surface.    Every  species  of  maritime  vege- 
tables appears  to  make  choice  to  as  £reat  an  ex- 
tent as  the  terrestrial  kinds  of  certain  zones  or 
regions  of  different  depths  in  the  sea;  places 
where  the  superincumbent  weight  of  water,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  light  and  heat,  arc 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  organs.  Those  individuals 
which  are  found  towards  the  centre  of  their 
proper  zone,  contain  all  the  elements  requwte 
for  their  perfect  development,  and  generally  show 
an  active  state  of  vegetation:  they  are  vigorous 
they  fructify  at  the  season  suitable  to  their  de- 
gree of  immersion;  wliile  those  that  grow  at  the 
extreme  limit,  or  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  same 
zone,  prove  languishing,  fructify  imperfectly, 
are  always  covered  with  marine  animals,  which 
destroy  them,  and  live  but  a  short  time  in  com- 
parison  with  their  better  situated  congeners. 
The  seeds  which  escape  from  these  plants  would 
appear  by  their  various  specific  weights  to  gain 
an  equilibrium  equivalent  to  the  column  of 
water  which  they  displace;  or,  in  other  words 
to  float  in  that  peculiar  zone  which  the  future 
tdfjsc  would  prefer  to  inhabit.    Those  which  be- 
come developed  either  above  or  below  it,  an? 
inevitably  driven  from  their  spot  of  nature  or 
of  election,  by  the  agitation  in  the  waves  at  the 
vicinity  of  the  coasts. 

Lower  down  than  100  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  taking  a  medium  between  the  high 
and  the  low  tides,  it  is  rare  to  find  living  m 
weeds  in  the  gulf  of  Gascony,  and  even  these 
are  attached  to  portions  of  rock  severed  from 
more  elevated  rocks,  and  before  long  they  ineri- 
tably  perish.  It  may  he  observed  that  the  deeper 
we  explore  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  fewer 
will  the  number  of  plants  appear;  and  the  more 
numerous  the  polypi,  or  plant-like  animals 
Thus,  below  the  depth  of  forty  feet  very  few 
ulvas  arc  found;  beyond  sixty  feet  no  living 
cermium;  and  after  having  descended  to  the  depth 
of  100  feet,  not  a  fucus  is  to  be  seen,  and  vege- 
table objects  entirely  disappear. 

The  laminarue,  among  which  are  the  giant* 
of  the  marine  flora,  exhibit,  in  a  general  view, 
a  tolerably  decided  geographical  distribution. 
This  family  predominates  from  the  40th°  to  the 
65th°  of  latitude;  while  another  family,  the 
maenxystes,  seem  to  extend  from  the  equator  t-> 
about  the  45th°  of  south  latitude. 

The  laminaria  digitata  is  the  well  known 
tangle  so  abundant  on  the  British  coasts.  Th? 
stem  is  from  one  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  from 
a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter;  solid,  vcry 
tough,  and  in  old  plants  woody,  expanding  at 
the  top  into  a  flat  frond,  one  to  five  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  about  nine  to  twelve  inches  in 
width.  In  England  it  is  known  by  the  nam* 
of  sea  girdles.  In  Scotland,  where  the  tender 
stalks  of  the  young  fronds  are  eaten,  it  is  called 
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tmfU;  in  Orkney  it  is  known  as  red  ware,  and 
u  the  stat-mhara,  or  sea  weed  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders.  Bishop  Gunner  mentions,  that  the 
fronds  and  steins  of  young  plants  are  boiled  and 
giren  to  the  cattle  in  Nordland.  On  many  parts 
of  the  British  coast  it  is  collected  and  thrown 
in  heaps,  and  in  a  putrescent  state,  extensively 
manure.  The  dried  stalks  serve  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  inlands  and  the  coast 
of  lirittany  for  fuel.  In  Scotland,  says  Dr  Neil, 
the  stems  are  sometimes  put  to  rather  an  unex- 
pected use,  the  making  of  knife  handles.  A 
pretty  thick  stem  is  selected  and  cut  into  pieces 
about  four  inches  long;  into  these,  while  fresh, 
are  stuck  blades  of  knives,  such  as  gardeners  use 
for  pruning  and  grafting.  As  the  stem  dries  it 
and  hardens,  closely  and  firmly  em- 
lb.  e  hilt  of  the  blade.  In  the  course  of 
months  the  handles  become  quite  firm,  and 
my  bard  and  shrivelled,  so  that  when  tipt  with 
n*ul,  they  are  liardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
hart's  horn. 

The  laminaria  ucultnta  is  the  baddcrlocl  or 
fcs-wre  of  Scotland,  and  the  horwy-uxtre  of 
Orkney.   The  stem  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
pwne  quill,  from  four  to  eight  inches  long;  from 
tais  stem  proceeds  the  frond,  extending  from 
fow  to  twenty  feet  in  length;  a  continuation  of 
»ht  *«n  forms  the  midrib,  and  on  each  side  is 
*  Abi  membrane  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
The  midrib  of  the  stem  is  eaten  in  the 
"a*  wiy  as  the  sea  tangle ;  and  this 
employed  as  a  manure. 

Many  of  the  alga?  arc  of  a 
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T«y  beautiful  structure,  few,  perhaps,  more  so 
daa  this  plant.  The  whole  is  beautifully  marked 
*uh  concentric  zones,  and  when  growing  in  the 
the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to  as- 


in  the  Plate  of  Fuci 
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1  Faeva  digitatua 

4.  Lttninaria  esculcnta 

5.  debili* 

6.  Himanthalia  lorea 

7.  Halidrys  ailiquoaa 
8  Lie  hi  nki  cor  lima 


9.  Lichinia  pygruga 

10.  Sarjrastiiim 

11.  Halyseris  polypodioidcs 

12.  Halymeiiia  ligulata 

13.  Kutcromorpha  eompreasa 

14.  Odonthalia  dentata 

15.  Phyllophera  rubena 

16.  Padina  |»vonia 

17.  Deamarestia  ligulata 

18.  Dictyota 

19.  Dictyota  dichotoma 

20.  Fuatellaria 

21.  Chondrua  oriapos 

Fcxui  are  extremely  variable  in  their  form, 
consistence,  and  colour.  They  are  fleshy  or  corky 
bodies,  having  sometimes  a  form  which  may  be 
compared  to  tliat  of  an  umbrella ;  in  other  words, 
composed  of  a  pileus  or  head,  which  is  generally 
convex,  and  is  furnished  beneath  with  perpen- 
dicular lamina;  or  gills,  a  central  or  lateral  stalk, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  circular  membrane  or 
annulus,  which  stretches  along  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  pileus.  The  whole  mushroom  is 
sometimes  covered,  previous  to  its  development, 
by  a  kind  of  membranous  bag,  complete  or  in- 
complete, which  is  named  the  volca;  at  other 
times  they  are  globular,  ovoidal,  or  elongated 
masses,  cup-shaped  bodies,  simple  or  articulated 
filaments,  coralliform  trunks,  or  bodies  irregu- 
larly branched  in  the  manner  of  coral,  and  of 
extremely  variable  colours,  sometimes  presenting 
the  most  lively  tints ;  but  their  internal  tissue, 
which  consists  of  irregular  cells,  is  never  green. 
The  sporules,  or  reproductive  parts,  are  some- 
times naked,  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  kind  of 
small  capsules  named  thecae.  They  arc  either 
scattered  at  the  surface  of  the  fungus,  or  enve- 
loped in  a  pcridium  or  receptacle,  which  is  fleshy, 
membranous,  or  hard  and  woody.  They  are  in 
general  parasitical  plants,  which  grow  either  on 
other  vegetables  still  living,  or  in  organic  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  putridity,  at  the  surface,  or 
in  the  interior  of  the  ground.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  extremely  quick  growth,  and  their 
duration  is  often  as  fugitive ;  but  some,  as  the 
boletus,  vegetate  slowly,  and  for  several  succes- 
sive years.  A  very  small  number  of  species  grow 
in  water. 

The  fungi  form  several  natural  groups,  which 
some  authors  consider  as  distinct  families.  These 
groups  are  the  following: 

1.  Fungi  or  mushrooms  properly  so  called: 
fleshy,  corky,  or  woody  plants,  having  the  spo- 
rules placed  in  capsules,  which  form  collectively 
a  membrane,  variously  folded,  and  covering  the 
surface  of  the  fungus  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
agaricus,  boletus,  merulius,  morch>  lla,  clavaria. 

2.  The  Lycoperdace^  are  formed  of  a  fleshy 
or  membranous  peridium,  at  first  closed,  but  af- 
terwards opening  and  containing  naked  sporules, 
without  capsules,  and  escaping  from  the  peri- 
dium or  receptacle  under  the  form  of  powder, 
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such  as  lycoperdon,  geastrum,  stemonitis,  dcmo- 
dium. 

3.  The  HvpoxYLKv*:,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  tubercles  or  conceptncles,  of  very  diver- 
sified forms,  opening  by  a  fissure  or  pore,  and 
containing,  in  a  kind  of  gelatinous  pulp,  small 
capsules  ( thecos)  full  of  sporules,  as  hysUrium, 
uph&ria,  trysxphe. 

4.  The  MucedutrjE. —  Branched  filaments 
crossing  each  other,  and  bearing  sporules  desti- 
tute of  capsules,  such  as  all  the  species  of  motor, 
and  the  numerous  genera  into  which  they  have 
been  formed. 

f>.  The  Urkdinejj. — The  sporules  are  con- 
tained in  capsules,  which  are  either  free,  or  placed 
without  order  upon  the  surface  of  a  filamentous 
or  pulverulent  basis,  as  the  urcdo. 

The  family  of  fungi  is  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  algw  and  lichens  by  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  frond  or  crust  bearing  the  organs  of  fruc- 
tification. 

The  fungi  have  in  general  the  characteristics 
of  vegetable  bodies,  yet,  when  analyzed,  they 
yield  the  same  products  as  animal  matter,  among 
the  rest  nitrogen,  and  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
give  out  a  similar  odour.  Ammonia,  the  phos- 
phoric salts,  and  albumen,  very  analogous  to  that 
of  animals,  are  found  in  the  fungi.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  such  substances  arc  highly  nutri- 
tious; this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  they  are 
among  the  most  indigestible  matters  of  food. 
Most  of  them  are  of  a  highly  poisonous  nature  ; 
and  even  those  kinds  which,  in  particular  situa- 
tions, arc  harmless,  become  poisonous  by  a  change 
of  soil.  They  differ  from  many  noxious  vegeta- 
bles in  this,  that  their  poison  cannot  be  separated 
by  boiling,  or  even  by  distillation,  which  has 
been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Parmenticr. 
The  fungi  thrive  best  in  the  decomposing  mass 
of  vegetable  bodies.  Their  seeds  are  exceedingly 
minute,  and  not  easily  detected  even  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  and  therefore  may  be  present 
in  almost  every  organic  product,  in  the  vessels, 
fluids,  and  solid  parts  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  minute  fungi 
in  bread  and  fruits,  constituting  what  is  com- 
monly called  blue  mould  (page  5).  Th  ese  ansr 
from  innumerable  minute  seeds  floating  about  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  even  carried  along  with  the 
circulating  fluids  of  plants  or  animals.  The  in- 
stant vitality  ceases  in  them,  the  seeds  of  the 
fungi  come  into  action.  Accordingly,  many 
species  are  most  abundant  in  autumn,  in  rank 
and  shady  places,  and  in  rainy  weather,  when 
decayed  plants  and  insects  may  be  presumed 
most  to  abound. 

This  class  of  plants  is  still  very  imperfectly 
understood,  and  the  phenomena  attendant  on 
their  mode  of  growth  cannot  be  very  well  ex- 
plained. Thus,  as  already  remarked,  locality 
lias  a  marked  influence  on  the  nature  of  their 


juices,  for  it  has  been  found,  by  fatal  experience, 
that  some  species  which  are  perfectly  harmlt*- 
when  raised  in  open  meadows  and  pasture  land?, 
become  virulently  poisonous  when  they  grow  in 
contact  with  stagnant  water,  or  putrescent  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances.    What  the  poison 
in  fungi  may  be,  has  not  yet  been  accurately  as- 
certained.   Some  of  the  boleti,  which  have  the 
under  sides  of  the  caps  formed  of  tubes  in>tea<l 
of  gills,  yield  even  spontaneously  crystals  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  others,  as  the  champignon,  aw 
supposed  to  contain  prussic  acid.    The  nutritive 
part  seems  to  reside  in  the  fungi*,  and  the  poison 
and  flavour  in  the  acid,  or  at  least  in  the  juices 
of  which  the  acid  forms  a  part.    Fungin  is  white, 
soft,  and  insipid.    When  burnt  it  smells  like 
bread,  and  by  distillation  it  yields  a  brown  oil. 
water,  ammonia,  and  charcoal.     The  charcoal 
contains  phosphate  of  lime,  some  silica,  with 
traces  of  phosphate  of  alumina,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Fungin,  ob- 
tained from  whatever  species  of  fungi,  lias  all 
these  characteristics.     This  composition  shows 
that  it  combines  the  nature  of  vegetable  and  of 
animal  matter ;  and  when  it  is  allowed  to  pu- 
trefy in  water,  it  has  first  the  odour  of  putrefy- 
ing vegetable  gluten,  and  then  that  of  a  putrid 
animal  substance.     Doletic  acid  crystallizes  in 
the  form  of  irregular  white  prisms,  does  not 
alter  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  soluble  in  4<r> 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  80  times  its 
weight  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  C8°.  lb 
taste  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar.  The  propagation  and  growth  of  the  fungi 
are  among  the  most  curious  subjects  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature.    Their  seeds  or  germs,  too  mi- 
nute in  general  to  be  injured  by  any  meclianicjd 
means,  and  having  the  power  of  resisting  any 
common  chemical  process,  remain  in  the  earth, 
or  in  the  vegetable  substances,  for  an  unlimited 
period  of  time ;  and  they  pass  through  the  di- 
gestive organs  of  animals,  or  endure  the  action 
of  heat,  without  sustaining  the  smallest  injury. 
This  is  exemplified  in  paste  made  of  flour,  which 
produces  mould  or  a  species  of  fungi,  as  indeed 
does  almost  every  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stance when  it  arrives  at  a  certain  stage  of  de- 
cay ;  and  this  development  is  only  prevented  by 
the  action  of  the  more  active  metallic  salts.  The 
fungi  themselves,  when  they  decay,  are,  as  well 
as  extraneous  substances,  subject  in  their  turn 
to  the  attacks  of  other  fungi.     Montagu  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  the  membrane  that  sepa- 
rates the  lungs  of  an  animal  from  the  rest  of  the 
intestines,  were  covered  with  blue  mould,  even 
before  death ;  but  the  membrane  iteelf  was  dis- 
eased, and  the  surface  dead.    Minute  fungi  have 
I>een  found  growing  from  the  bodies  of  living 
flies. 

The  quick  growth  of  fungi  is  as  wonderful  as 
the  length  of  time  they  survive,  and  the 
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flu  dangers  which  they  will  resist  whUe  they 
coetinue  in  the  dormant  state.     To  spring  up 
"like  a  mushroom  in  a  night,"  is  a  scriptural 
mode  of  expressing  celerity,  which  accords  won- 
derfully with  observation.    Mr  Sowerby  re- 
narks,  u  I  have  often  placed  specimens  of  the 
pidhu  a»MKf  by  a  window  over  night,  while 
io  the  egg-form,  and  they  have  been  fully  grown 
by  the  morning     while  he  adds,  "  they  have 
later  grown  with  me  in  the  day  time."  From 
this  and  other  analogous  experiments  it  is  not 
too  wild  a  speculation  to  suppose,  that  if  placed 
in  the  requisite  circumstances  as  regards  tempera- 
toie,  moisture,  and  absence  of  light,  the  whole 
eirth  would  speedily  be  overrun  with  fungi. 
Hio*  substances  sometimes  grow  in  a  singular 
wanner,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  fur- 
nabed  in  the  fairy  rings,  which  are  found  chiefly 
opon  dry  downs,  and  which  are  circles  perfectly 
weular  when  the  surface  is  uniform ;  but  vanish- 
raj  when  they  come  to  gravel  or  marsh.  On 
these  rings  an  innumerable  array  of  fungi  spring 
up  in  the  latter  end  of  summer.     When  the 
fangi  an?  in  progress  the  grass  withers,  and  the 
ring  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  trodden 
W  invisible  feet ;  hence  its  name.    The  distinc- 
tion is  however  only  temporary,  for  by  the  time 
to*  the  rest  of  the  grass  is  withered,  that  in  the 
forj  pith  becomes  green  and  vigorous,  and  a 

circle  is  formed  next  season  immediately 
°"rtsJe.  When  two  rings  meet  they  do  not  cross 
aril  other,  but  unite,  and  gradually  become  an 
""^l;  but  if  a  circle  be  interrupted  by  any  small 
"kade,  such  as  a  tree  or  a  stone,  it  will  unite 
*nm  on  the  other  side.  These  rings  are  formed 
V  rarkms  species  of  mushrooms,  and  also  by 
*"»  of  the  Ijcoperdotu,  or  puff  balls ;  but  the 
<*wof  the  circular  formation  has  not  been  satis- 
krtonly  explained.  It  would  seem  that  the 
ground  which  has  produced  one  crop  of  fungi  is 
not  immediately  fit  for  the  production  of  another, 
and  thus  the  annual  sowing  is  outwards.  It  also 
•ppears  that  the  decayed  matter  of  the  fungi  is 
foourable  to  the  grass  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 

The  kinds  of  fungi  which  are  used  as  articles 
<f  diet  in  Britain  are  the  truffle,  the  morel,  and 

species  of  mushroom ;  but  in  other  coun- 
™\  and  especially  in  Russia,  most  species  are 
******  even  those  which  in  Britain  are  the  most 
sdeterioua,  or  at  least  the  most  acrid. 

The  Truffle  (tuber  ciharium J,  is  found  grow- 
o*  in  clusters,  some  inches  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  in  a  soil  which  is  composed  of  clay 
*nd  »nd.  It  is  nearly  spherical,  and  without 
ray  risible  root,  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching 
to  black,  and  studded  over  with  pyramidal  tu- 
kwlea.  The  internal  part  is  firm,  and  grained 
*ith  serpentine  lines.  Its  colour  is  white  when 
fuifyr;  but  becomes  black  from  age.  Natural - 
t*U  who  have  examined  its  structure  with  mi- 
«wcopic  attention,  affirm  that  minute  oval  cap- 


sules, each  containing  from  three  to  four  seeds, 
are  embedded  in  its  substance.  Truffles  are  na- 
tives of  the  woods  both  of  Scotland  and  England ; 
but  they  are  not  produced  in  the  same  abun- 
dance, nor  do  they  attain  to  equal  perfection, 
with  those  which  grow  in  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  especially  in  Italy.  When  of  more 
than  three  or  four  ounces  in  weight,  they  are 
considered  large  for  the  production  of  this  coun- 
try; but  it  is  said  that  in  Italy  some  are  occa- 
sionally found  weighing  from  eight  to  fourteen 
pounds.  Since  there  is  no  appearance  to  indi- 
cate the  particular  spot  where  the  truffles  lie 
concealed,  man  calls  the  sagacious  dog  to  assist 
him  in  his  search  after  these  subterranean  deli- 
cacies. With  much  pains  this  animal  has  been 
trained  to  discover  them  by  the  scent ;  if  success- 
ful, he  barks  and  scratches  the  ground,  when  the 
gatherer  follows  and  digs  up  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.  Truffles  are  used,  like  mushrooms,  as 
an  ingredient  in  certain  high-seasoned  dishes. 
They  are  esteemed  the  best  of  the  fungi ;  but  are 
confined  in  their  locality,  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  distributed  by  artificial  culture.  They  are 
common  in  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire, 
and  Kent. 

The  Morel  ( ptallus  eseulentus ),  see  Plate  III. 
fig.  3,  is  a  spheroid,  hollow  within,  reticulated 
with  irregular  sinuses  on  the  surface,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  standing  on  a  smooth  white 
stalk,  the  whole  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
four  inches.  The  substance  when  recent  is  wax- 
like and  friable.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  truffles,  and  when  gathered  dry,  will  keep  for 
several  months.  The  morel  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, growing  in  damp  woods  and  moist  pastures, 
and  coming  to  perfection  in  May  or  June.  Gle- 
ditch  mentions,  that  in  some  woods  in  Germany 
this  fungus  had  been  found  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  those  parts  where  charcoal  had  been 
made.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  the  morel  gath- 
erers were  accustomed  to  make  fires  in  certain 
spots  in  the  thicket ;  but  these  were  sometimes 
attended  with  such  serious  consequences,  that 
the  magistrates  found  it  necessary  to  interfere 
and  forbid  the  practice.  The  morel  is  not,  like 
the  mushroom,  made  an  object  of  culture ;  but 
Lightfoot  says  that  he  has  raised  it  from  seed. 
There  is  a  fungus  in  Terra  del  Fuego  which  af- 
fords a  staple  article  of  food  to  the  aborigines, 
and  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Darwin :  It 
is  globular,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  it  adheres  in  vast 
numbers  to  the  bark  of  the  birch  trees.  It  pro- 
bably forms  a  new  genus  allied  to  the  morel. 
In  the  young  state  it  is  elastic  and  turgid,  from 
being  charged  with  moisture.  The  internal  skin 
is  smooth,  yet  slightly  marked  with  small  circu- 
lar pits,  like  those  from  the  small  pox.  When 
cut  in  two,  the  inside  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  white 
fleshy  substance,  which,  viewed  under  a  high 
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power,  resembles,  from  the  numerous  thread-  I 
like  cylinders,  vermicelli.  Close  beneath  the 
surface,  cup-shaped  balls,  about  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  arranged  at  regular  in- 
tervals. These  cups  are  filled  with  a  slightly 
adhesive,  yet  elastic,  colourless,  quite  transparent 
matter,  and  from  the  latter  character  they  at 
first  appeared  empty.  These  littlo  gelatinous 
balls  could  be  easily  detached  from  the  surround- 
ing mass,  except  at  the  upper  extremity,  where 
the  edge  divided  itself  into  threads,  which 
mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  vermicelli-like  mass. 
The  external  skin,  directly  above  each  of  the 
1 'alls,  is  filled,  and  as  the  fungus  grows  old  it  is 
ruptured,  and  the  gelatinous  mass,  which  no 
doubt  contains  the  sporules,  is  disseminated. 
After  this  process  of  fructification  has  taken 
place,  the  whole  surface  becomes  honey -combed 
with  empty  cells,  and  the  fungus  shrinks  and 
grows  together.  In  this  state  it  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  large  quantities  uncooked,  and  when 
well  chewed,  has  a  mucilaginous  and  slightly 
sweet  taste,  together  with  a  faint  odour  like  that 
of  a  mushroom.  Excepting  a  few  berries  of  a 
dwarf  arbutus,  which  need  hardly  be  taken  into 
the  account,  these  poor  savages  never  eat  any 
other  vegetable  food  besides  tfiis  fungus.  In 
New  Zealand  the  root  of  the  fern  was  consumed 
in  large  quantities  before  the  introduction  of  the 
potatoe.  At  the  present  day  probably  Terra  del 
Fuego  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  a 
cryptogamic  plant  affords  a  staple  article  of  food. 

The  Mushroom  ( agaricus  campestris J,  Tlate 
III.  fig.  2.  This  well  known  substance  is  com- 
mon in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe,  even  in 
Lapland ;  in  Asia  as  far  as  Japan,  in  Africa  and 
America.  It  is  the  only  species  of  mushroom 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  in  this  country. 
As  some  other  poisonous  kinds  resemble  it  nearly, 
a  minute  description  may  not  be  without  its  use. 
The  stem  of  the  edible  mushroom  is  short,  solid, 
and  white,  marked  a  little  below  the  cup  with 
a  prominent  ring,  the  remains  of  the  curtain 
which  covers  the  gills  in  their  early  stage.  The 
cup  is  at  first  white,  regularly  convex,  and  a 
little  turned  in  at  the  edge.  As  it  advances  in 
growth,  the  surface  becomes  brown,  scaly,  and 
flattened.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  solid  ; 
the  gills  arc  loose,  reaching  to  the  stem  on  all 
sides,  but  not  touching  it.  When  young,  these 
are  of  a  pinky  red ;  but  change  to  a  livid  colour 
about  the  same  time  that  the  cup  alters  its  form, 
and  the  upper  surface  also  changes  colour.  The 
hitter  circumstances  distinguish  it  in  this  stage 
from  the  dark  gillcd  toadstool,  with  which  it 
might  otherwise  be  confounded.  This  is  the 
champignon  of  the  French,  and  the  pratiolc  of 
the  Italians.  It  was  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  ancients.  This  species  varies  much 
in  size,  from  two  to  eight  or  nine  inches  in  dia- 


meter.   In  some  parts  of  the  northern  countiea 
of  England  a  mushroom  was  gathered  which 
measured  thirty-four  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  upwards  of  a  pound ;  another  mea- 
sured thirty-two  inches  in  circumference,  and 
ten  inches  round  the  stem,  and  weighed  one 
pound  eight  ounces.    The  mushroom  is  chiefly 
used  to  communicate  its  peculiar  flavour  to  ra- 
gouts, enters  into  the  ingredients  of  sauces,  or  i* 
served  up  by  itself,  prepared  with  a  rich  gran. 
The  button,  or  fleshy  part^  is  the  only  portion 
employed,  the  stem,  gill,  and  skin,  being  re- 
moved.   Mushrooms  are  chiefly  used  for  making 
the  well  known  sauce  catsup.    For  this  purpot*1 
they  are  sprinkled  over  with  salt,  by  which 
means  a  juice  is  obtained,  which  is  afterwards 
mixed  with  spices,  and  boiled.     The  places 
where  mushrooms  chiefly  grow  are  dry  rich  olJ 
pastures,  where  they  are  gathered  in  the  autumn 
months.    They  exert  considerable  expansive 
force  in  growing.    Some  men  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  a  few  years  ago,  observed  a  large  stone 
rising  considerably  at  the  interstices,  and  npoa 
removing  the  pavement  to  discover  the  cause, 
found  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  mushroom,  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  which  to  increase  upward* 
had  forced  the  stone  from  its  proper  station. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  mushrooms  are 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  and  sometime* 
under  circumstances  and  situations  very  unex- 
pected. Some  cultivators  of  a  patch  of  potatoes, 
situated  in  a  field  in  Derbyshire,  proceeding  to 
dig  up  their  crop,  found,  to  their  great  surpri*, 
that  a  large  quantity  of  fine  mushrooms  had 
sprung  up  among  their  potatoes ;  and  in  a  small 
space  of  ground  they  gathered  at  least  five  pecb. 
The  ground,  previously  to  planting  the  potatoes, 
had  been  dressed  with  road  scrapings,  and  with 
a  small  quantity  of  moss  taken  from  off  an  old 
building.  Indeed,  in  no  case  does  it  appear  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  sow  the  visible  seeds  o) 
these  fungi.  They  seem  to  exist  almost  every 
where ;  and  all  that  is  requisite  is  a  proper  loca- 
lity for  their  development  Some  years  ago 
such  an  abundant  supply  of  this  "  voluptuous 
poison"  was  brought  for  sale  to  Preston,  that 
immense  quantities  were  sold  at  from  threepence 
to  fourpence  per  peck,  and  tho  smallest  kind  for 
pickles,  at  twopence  per  quart.  Cartloads  were 
purchased  for  the  Manchester  markets. 

Although  of  so  spontaneous  and  abundant 
growth  in  some  situations  and  seasons,  yet  to 
obtain  a  regular  and  unfailing  supply,  mush- 
rooms are,  in  most  large  gardens,  raised  artifi- 
cially from  the  spawn  or  seed  in  an  incipient 
state  of  growth ;  but  wild  mushrooms  from  oil 
pastures  are  always  considered  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  those  obtained  by  garden  culture. 

Mushroom  Spawn  is  a  white  fibrous  substance, 
running  like  broken  threads  in  any  substance 
which  is  fit  to  nourish  it ;  and  this,  scattered  on 
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pperijr  prepared  beds,  produces  a  plentiful 
cop.  For  this  purpose,  in  June  or  July,  to  any 
quantity  of  fresh  horse  droppings,  mixed  with 
short  litter,  add  one-third  of  cows'  dung,  and  a 
small  portion  of  mould  to  cement  it  together. 
Mash  the  whole  into  a  thin  compost,  and 
spread  it  on  the  floor  of  an  open  shed,  and  let  it 
rrmain  till  it  becomes  firm  enough  to  be  formed 
into  flat  square  bricks;  which  being  done,  set 
them  on  edge,  and  frequently  turn  them  till  half 
dry.  This  being  completed,  level  the  surface  of 
a  piece  of  ground  three  feet  wide,  and  of  length 
•efficient  to  receive  the  bricks,  on  which  lay  a 
bottom  of  dry  horse  dung  six  inches  thick ;  then 
form  a  pile  by  placing  the  bricks  in  rows  one 
npon  another,  the  spawned  side  uppermost,  till 
the  pile  is  three  feet  high ;  next  cover  it  with  a 
mafl  portion  of  warm  horse  dung,  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  diffuse  a  gentle  glow  throughout  the 
*~iiole.    When  the  spawn  has  spread  itself 
tiroagh  every  part  of  the  bricks,  the  process  is 
«W,  and  they  must  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  place 
Mushroom  spawn  made  according  to 
tk»  process  will  preserve  its  vegetative  power 
many  years,  if  well  dried  before  it  is  laid  up. 
If  moist,  it  will  grow  and  soon  exhaust  itself. 

Mohrooms  may  also  be  raised  in  abundance 
•arion  beds,  by  placing  the  sporules  or  spawn 
^tatnrfiice  of  the  beds.   This  must  be  done 
»ba  the  bed  is  earthed  up  for  the  last  time. 
Snug  loamy  soil  used  for  melons  is  much 
congenial  to  the  mushroom  than  the  light 
*«  owl  for  cucumbers;  and  if  it  is  made  still 
WW  firm  by  treading,  it  will  be  of  very  great 
aJrantage.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
njtagx  the  bed  and  the  melons  as  if  no  spawn 
t*l  been  used.    The  warmth  of  the  bed  will 
►"in  cause  the  spawn  to  run,  and  extend  itself 
ihruagh  the  surface  of  the  ground.   In  Septem- 
}*r  or  October  following,  when  the  melon  plant 
decaying,  the  bed  must  be  carefully  cleaned, 
the  glass  put  on  and  kept  close,  and  when  the 
i»>uld  becomes  dry  it  must  be  frequently  watered, 
tat  not  immediately,  as  too  much  wet  would 
<le*roy  the  spawn;  advantage  should  also  be 
«*k*n  of  every  gentle  shower,  for  the  same  pur- 
The  moisture  coming  up  on  the  dry 
fartfl  produces  a  moderate  heat,  which  soon 
c&a*«  the  mushrooms  to  appear  in  every  part 
°f  the  bed  in  such  abundance  as  even  to  prevent 
**h  other's  growth.    Two  bushels  at  a  time 
We  frequently  Wen  gathered  from  a  bed  ten 
■«t  by  six,  and  have  produced  individual  mush- 
Kwas  of  nearly  2  lbs.  weight.    This  mould 
!*in$  kept  warm  by  the  glasses,  and  properly 
*»t«*d,  the  mushrooms  will  continue  to  spring 
^  the  frosts  of  winter  prevent  their  further 
co«th. 

Bwides  the  cultivated  mushroom,  there  are 
i  dozen  other  species  common  to  Britain, 
*bich  an-  described  as  eatable. 


The  agariau  pratensis  lias  a  solid  stem  like 
the  common  mushroom,  with  the  cap  of  a  pale 
brown  at  the  upper  surface,  and  the  gills  yellow- 
ish. It  grows  on  a  moister  soil  than  the  common 
mushroom,  and  therefore  is  in  itself  to  be  looked 
upon  with  some  suspicion.  There  is,  however, 
another  circumstance  which  renders  the  eating 
of  this  mushroom  unsafe.  On  the  upper  surface 
it  very  much  resembles  the  agaricus  virosus, 
tho  most  poisonous  of  all  the  tribe,  and  they 
both  grow  in  similar  situations.  The  gills  of 
the  poisonous  fungus  are,  however,  broader  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  than  in  the 
pratensis,  and  they  are  very  dark  coloured,  or 
black.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  cap  is  also  thin- 
ner, and  there  is  a  collar  on  the  stem  of  the 
poisonous  one;  while  that  of  the  pratensis  is 
naked.  Many  of  the  different  species  of  agaric, 
are,  however,  so  similar  to  each  other,  some  being 
wholesome,  while  others  are  highly  noxious, 
that  persons  who  are  not  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  their  respective  characteristics,  should  hesi- 
tate before  they  venture  to  gather  the  mushroom 
for  use.  In  judging  of  the  qualities  of  a  mush- 
room, the  smell  is  not  a  perfect  or  safe  criterion. 
If  the  smell  be  nauseous,  that  is  a  good  ground 
for  rejection;  but  the  opposite  odour  is  no  de- 
cided proof  of  innoxious  qualities. 

In  other  countries,  many  species  of  fungi  are 
not  only  considered  eatable,  but  are  also  mndo 
the  objects  of  cultivation.   A  species  of  boletus 
is  raised  by  the  Italians,  and  for  its  production 
two  kinds  of  stones  are  employed.   The  one  is 
of  calcareous  formation,  containing  vegetable 
fibre,  and  is  found  on  the  chalk  lulls  near  Naples. 
The  other  is  an  indurated  turf  from  the  volcanic 
mountains  near  Florence.    Doth  of  these  have 
the  quality  of  imbibing  moisture,  and  if  either 
of  them  be  kept  in  a  cellar  and  constantly 
watered,  it  will  produce  this  fungus;  but  tho 
water  with  which  they  are  moistened,  must  oc- 
casionally be  that  in  which  tho  boletus  has  been 
washed,  and  in  which,  of  course,  its  seeds  are 
contained.   This  proves  that,  under  particular 
circumstances,  some  fungi  have  the  power  of 
elaborating  their  own  substance  out  of  moisture 
and  the  atmosphere.    At  Brescia,  one  species  of 
fungus,  amanita  incamata,  is  produced  from  the 
bruised  fragments  of  the  mushroom.   The  agari- 
cus ostreatus,  another  eatable  species,  is  obtained 
from  the  husks  of  the  berries  of  the  sweet  bay, 
(hunts  nobilis.)    After  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  boiling,  the  husks  are  burned  in  a 
trench,  and  are  then  submitted  to  considerable 
pressure,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  about 
half  a  foot  thick,  and  the  whole  is  protected 
from  excessive  rain.    From  this  trench  mush- 
rooms will  spring  up  in  October,  and  afford  a 
supply  during  that  and  tho  two  following  months, 
for  three  successive  years.   At  Genoa,  mush- 
rooms are  produced  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
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using  the  refuse  of  the  olive  presses.  In  the 
Landes  of  the  south  of  France,  the  earth  under 
oak  trees  is  sometimes  kept  continually  moist 
by  water  in  which  the  boletus  edulis  has  been 
boiled;  whence,  it  is  said,  arises  an  abundant 
crop  of  that  species  which,  we  are  told,  resem- 
bles the  cocoa  nut  in  taste. 

Amanita  muscaria,  or  Fly  amanita,  Plate  III. 
fig.  1.  This  splendid  species  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  very  abundant  in  Scotland.  It  has  a 
large  cap  sometimes  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
brilliant  pink  or  crimson  colour;  beset  with 
angular  warts,  and  growing  on  a  tall  well  pro- 
portioned stalk.  It  is  very  conspicuous  even  at 
a  distance,  in  the  shaded  recesses  of  its  native 
woods.  "In  the  highlands  of  Scotland,"  says 
Dr  Greville,  "it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  it, 
as  seen  in  long  perspective  between  the  trunks  of 
the  straight  fir  trees;  and  should  a  sunbeam 
penetrate  through  the  dark  and  dense  foliage,  ! 
and  rest  on  its  vivid  surface,  an  effect  is  produced 
by  this  chief  of  a  humble  race  which  might 
lower  the  pride  of  many  a  patrician  vegetable. 
This  mushroom  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ardent  spirits  or  wine,  to  promote  intoxi- 
cation. It  is  the  favourite  drug  moucho-more  of 
the  Russians,  Kamchadales,and  Korians,  who  use 
it  to  promote  intoxication.  These  fungi  are  col- 
lected in  the  hottest  month,  and  hung  up  by  a 
string  in  the  air  to  dry.  Some  dry  of  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  are  said  to  be  far  more 
narcotic  than  those  artificially  preserved.  Small 
deep  coloured  specimens  thickly  covered  with 
warts,  are  also  said  to  be  more  powerful  than 
those  which  attain  to  a  larger  size,  and  are  of  a 
paler  colour.  The  usual  mode  of  taking  this 
fungus  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus  and  swallow 
it  without  chewing,  which  the  Kamchadales  say 
would  disorder  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes 
eaten  fresh,  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  there  loses 
much  of  its  intoxicating  property.  When 
steeped  in  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  vaccinium 
uliginosum,  its  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of 
strong  wine.  One  large,  or  two  small  fungi,  is 
a  common  dose  to  produce  a  pleasant  intoxica- 
tion for  a  whole  day,  particularly  if  water  be 
drank  after  it,  which  augments  the  narcotic  ex- 
citement. The  desired  effect  comes  on  one  or  two 
hours  after  taking  the  fungus.  Giddiness  and 
drunkenness  result  from  the  fungus  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  wine  or  spirits.  Cheerful  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  are  first  produced,  Involuntary 
words  and  actions  follow,  and  sometimes  an  en- 
tire loss  of  consciousness.  It  renders  some  per- 
sons remarkably  active,  and  proves  highly  stimu- 
lant to  muscular  exertion;  with  too  large  a  dose, 
violent  spasmodic  effects  are  produced.  So  very 
exciting  to  the  nervous  system  in  some  individ- 
uals is  this  fungus,  tliat  the  effects  are  often 
very  ludicrous.   If  a  person  under  its  influence 


wishes  to  step  over  a  straw  or  small  stick,  U 
takes  a  stride  or  a  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  A  talkative  person  cannot  keep 
secrets  or  silence,  and  one  fond  of  music  is  per- 
petually singing. 

Agaricxis  comatus,  or  tall  cylindrical  agarir, 
Plate  III.  fig.  fi.  This  is  another  han<U™ 
mushroom,  and  also  a  common  one  in  autumn. 
Its  pilous  is  bell-shaped,  and  from  three  to  bx 
inches  long  ;  the  surface  covered  with  large 
shaggy  scales.  In  passing  to  decay  it  dissolm 
into  a  black  fluid.  If  this  fluid  be  colkc^l 
and  boiled  with  a  little  water,  and  a  few  do** 
to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy  in  keeping,  sad 
passed  through  a  filtre,  it  furnishes  an  excellent 
bistre  for  painting,  and  it  may  bo  procured  in 
any  quantity. 

The  puf  balls,  (Scleroderma),  Plate  III.  fig. 
9,  22,  are  also  well  known  species  of  fungi,  b 
decaying  the  centre  is  reduced  to  a  minute  black 
powder  or  snuff,  enveloped  by  the  external  cu- 
ticle, which  in  process  of  time  bursts,  and  uV 
whole  mass  containing  the  sporules  or  seeds,  sn 
dissipated  to  the  winds. 

The  carmine  peziza,  (P.  coccinea,)  Plate  III. 
fig.  17,  is  found  attached  to  decaying  trees,  and 
rotten  pieces  of  wood.  It  is  a  splendid  cup-shsp, 
fungus;  the  interior  of  the  cup  is  lined  with  the 
brightest  carmine. 

LIST  OF  FUNGI,  PLATE  IIL 

1.  Fly  araanlta. — A.  muscaria. 

2.  Common  mushroom. — Ag.  campcatru. 

3.  Round  headed  morel. — MorrJuMa  exuUniu. 

4.  Small  headed  morel. — Af.  kybrida. 

5.  Tall  eyllndrioal  agaric. — A.  comaita. 

6.  Variable  wood  agaric. — A .  gtivtu. 

7.  Shaggy  agaric.—  A.  Jloctxmu. 

8.  Spangled  watery  agaric. — Agarictu  miaoctui. 

9.  Warty  false  puff -ball.— Scleroderma 

10.  Large  bladder-Uke  pcilaa.— P.  venculcta. 

11.  Alpine  amanita. — A.  nmi/w. 

12.  Red  stemmed  boletus.— B.  Urulut. 

13.  Scaly  hydrium. — //.  itnbrvxitum. 

1 4.  Hairy  earth  tongue. — Gmjtotmm  hirmlttm. 

1 5.  Hispid  polyporus. — P.  hupidus. 

16.  Sulphur  coloured  polyporus — (P.  sulpkurctu) 

17.  Carmine  pczixa.— P.  coccinea. 

IB.  Scaly  hydrium.— Hj/drium  tmfjrvxUura. 

19.  Pale  created  agaric. — A.  cristaius. 

20.  Mitral  holvclla.-//.  mtfro. 

21.  Tuberoua  agaric. — A.  tulxrosut. 

22.  False  puff  b*l\.— (Scleroderma  cepa.) 

23.  Large  stemmed  periza. — iVr.  maempus. 

24.  Green  and  yellow  nirarie. — Ag.  psittunn**. 

25.  Crisped  helvella. — H.  levcopkma. 

26.  Reticulated  peaiia. — P.  rrticulata. 

27.  Yellow  spathularia.— S.ftavula. 

Lieu  ens  consist  of  a  very  simple  kind  of  vege- 
tation, being  composed  of  fronds  extended  in 
the  form  of  membranous  crusts  of  varied  con- 
sistence, simple  or  variously  lobed;  or  of  simple 
or  ramified  stems;  or  lastly,  merely  of  a  kind  oi 
powder:  the  sporules  or  seeds  are  inclosed  in  rc 
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ran-  exceedingly  in  their  form, 
which  may  be  round,  oval,  linear,  convex,  con- 
rare;  and  in  their  colour,  which  is  often  brilliant: 
they  are  further  sessile  or  stipitate,  with  or 
without  a  rim  or  margin.  Frum  these  different 
hv-.iti'.ii.*  hav«-  been  formed  the  numerotu 
swim  of  this  family,  which  were  all  included 
by  Linn*us  in  the  genua  lichen. 

The  lichens  are  in  general  parasitical  plants, 
liring  upon  the  lurk  of  trees,  or  sometimes  upon 
the  moist  ground,  or  even  upon  the  bare  rocks. 
Their  substance  is  generally  dry  as  if  horny ; 
and  ou  being  boiled  is  converte'd  into  a  jelly, 
which  is  nutritious,  and  sometimes  employed  as 
fi>od.  The  genera  of  this  family  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  have  been  variously  arranged 
•wording  to  the  fancy  of  different  authors. 

The  lichens,  as  they  are  in  form  among  the 
simplest  of  plants,  so  they  may  be  called  the 
[•ioneereof  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  sporules 
«f  the  lichen  are  furnished  with  a  gummy  and 
sihesire  fluid,  and  being  scattered  about  by  the 
they  fall  upon  bare  rocks,  and  to  these 
themselves.  Without  soil,  and  simply 
fr'tn  moisture  and  the  air,  they  vegetate  and  form 
a  null  central  lichen;  others  grow  in  circles 
awtnd,  till,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  bare  rock  becomes  covered  with  a 
1k<tt  coat.  These  lichens  periodically  decay, 
and  mouldering  to  the  earth  form  with  the  par- 
ticles of  the  abraded  rocks  a  soil  which  is  fitted 
f  »rthf  reception  of  other  plants  further  advanced 
m  the  scale  of  organization.  Lichens  also  are 
f'and  at  the  extreme  points  of  vegetation,  on 
the  summits  of  high  mountains,  and  near  the 
He*,  where  all  other  vegetable  bodies  disappear. 
Humboldt  mentions,  that  near  the  summit  of 
numborazo,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  snow 
kit,  the  umbilicaria  pustulata  and  the  vcrru- 
r-na  <yopraphica  are  seen  growing  on  a  shelf 
•  **k:  and  these  were  the  last  traces  of  organ- 
""1  nature  at  such  a  height.  The  most  remote 
wal,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  southern  hemi- 
*f'fwTc,  that  has  been  yet  explored,  constitutes  a 
p  up  of  islands  called  New  South  Shetland, 
Inn?  off  the  southern  extremity  of  America, 
"  Some  of  these  islands,"  says  the  enterprising 
'  apUin  Weddel,"  afford  scarcely  any  vegetation, 
*»v<?  a  short  straggling  grass  which  is  found  in 
v,ry  small  patches  on  spots  where  there  happens 
l>  he  a  little  soil.  This,  with  a  moss  similar  to 
*U  is  found  in  Iceland,  appears  in  the  middle 
'  t  January,  at  which  time  the  islands  are  par- 
tly clear  of  snow."  A  very  beautiful  lichen 
*ppears  to  be  common  there,  bearing  large,  deep, 
chestnut-coloured  fructifications,  described  under 
the  name  of  usnea  fatciata.  It  is  the  same 
tfhen  probably  which  is  noticed  by  Lieutenant 
Kaulal,  when  speaking  of  Deception  island, 
"w  of  thb  same  group.  "There  was  nothing," 
b  ays,  "in  the  shape  of  vegetation,  except  a 
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small  kind  of  lichen,  whose  efforts 
most  ineffectual  to  maintain  its 
the  scanty  soil  afforded  by  the  penguin's  dung. 

Tripe  de  Roche.  An  article  of  food  extensively 
used  by  the  Canadian  hunters  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions of  North  American,  is  afforded  by  some 
species  of  lichen,  all  belonging  to  a  distinct  tribe 
of  the  liverworts,  and  now  constituting  the 
genus  Umbilicaria.  It  was  this  which,  under 
the  name  of  tripe  de  roc  Ac,  is  described  as  sup- 
porting for  many  days  our  enterprising  country- 
men Captain  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  Dr  Richard- 
son, and  some  of  their  companions,  when  they 
were  in  that  country  exposed  to  the  most  un- 
paralleled hardships  and  sufferings  from  a  want 
of  every  other  aliment;  while  other  individuals 
of  the  same  party  perished,  incapable  of  sub- 
sisting on  so  wretched  a  diet. 

Iceland  roo*r,  (Lichen  islandiau,)  is  used  as 
an  ediblo  substance  by  the  Icelanders,  who  rarely 
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obtain  corn  bread,  and  whose  limited  stock  of 
substitutes  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to  every 
species  of  vegetable  production,  which  is  per- 
mitted by  their  inclement  climate  to  spring 
forth.  The  plant  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  northern  region;  and  after  being  washed, 
is  either  cut  into  pieces,  or  it  is  dried  by  the  fire 
or  in  the  sun,  then  put  into  a  bag  which  is  well 
beaten.  It  is  ultimately  worked  into  a  powder 
by  being  trampled  on,  and  in  this  state  is  used 
as  food.  This  lichen  is  found  growing  on  the 
mountains  both  in  the  lowlands  and  highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  upright  leaves  nearly 
two  inches  high;  soft  and  pliant  when  moist, 
but  rigid  when  dry.  They  are  smooth  and 
shining,  inclining  to  a  red  colour  towards  the 
roots,  and  having  the  exterior  surface  sprinkled 
with  very  minute  black  wart*.  The  margins 
are  set  with  small  short  stiff  sporules.  This 
lichen,  when  boiled  and  macerated  in  water, 
forms  a  nutritious  and  light  jelly,  which,  with 
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the  addition  of  sugar  and  milk,  has  been  used 
as  a  dietetic  medicine  in  cases  of  decline,  and 
was  fancied  at  one  time  as  a  cure  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  Reindeer  moss, 
( lichen  rangcfcrintu. ) 
This  is  also  a  valuable 
lichen,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the 
north  of  Kurope,  esj>c- 
cially  in  Lapland.  It 
constitutes  almost  the 
sole  winter  food  of  the 
rein-deer,  that  useful 
animal,  without  which 
the  natives  of  tliat  barren 

region  could  not  exist.  Linmeus  assures  us  tliat 
this  lichen  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  Lapland,  as 
to  be  found  sometimes  a  foot  in  height.  The 
rein-deer  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  although  it  is 
covered  up  in  winter  under  a  great  depth  of 
snow,  they  will  eagerly  scratch  it  up  with  their 
feet  and  antlers.  The  plant  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  one;  yet  on  it  hinges  the  existence  both 
of  the  rein-deer  and  the  Laplanders.  "Thus,"  re- 
marks the  great  naturalist  just  mentioned, 
"things  that  are  often  deemed  the  most  insig- 
nificant and  contemptible  by  ignorant  men,  are, 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  made  the  means 
of  the  greatest  blessing  to  his  creatures." 

Cud-bear,  (lichen  tartar- 
eus.)  This  small  lichen 
grows  abundantly  in 
Sweden  and  Norway, 
where  it  is  gathered  for 
the  purpose  of  the  dyer. 

Many  other  species  of 
lichen,  on  being  macerated 
in  urine,  afford  dyes  of  various  tints,  chiefly  red 
and  brown.    The  more  remarkable  of  these  are 
leucanora  perella  and  tartarea,  parmclia  saxatilis 

The  Hepatic*  are  intermediate  between  the 
lichens  and  mosses.  They  arc  either  spread  out 
in  the  form  of  simple  lobed  membranes,  through 
which  runs  a  middle  nerve,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  stem;  or  they  are  composed  of  a 
small  ramified  stem  bearing  sessile  leaves.  The 
sporules  are  arranged  in  various  ways,  some- 
times at  the  surface  of  the  frond,  sometimes 
at  the  base  of  the  ramifications.  As  examples 
of  this  family  we  may  mention  the  genera  tnar- 
chantia,  rcccia,  blasia,  jungermannia.  Their 
properties  are  very  little  known,  and  none  of 
them  have  been  applied  to  any  use. 

The  Musci,  or  Mosses.  These  plants,  in  their 
general  aspect,  resemble  more  the  phanerogamic 
or  flowering  vegetables,  than  those  we  have  just 
treated  of.  They  are  consequently  a  scale  higher 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  present  the  struc- 
ture of  roots,  stems,  fronds,  or  an  approach  to 


leaves,  and  more  distinct  organs  of  reproduction, 
They  delight  in  moist  and  shady  places,  grow 
on  the  ground  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  on  wall* 
and  old  buildings.  Many  of  them  are  very 
minute,  yet  extremely  beautiful;  imitating  all 
the  ramifications  of  trees  or  shrubs.  They  an; 
most  verdant  generally  in  winter,  and  durin- 
moist  seasons;  and  put  forth  their  flowers  an! 
various  coloured  tufts  when  other  plants  an: 
inactive  or  denuded  of  their  charms. 

Though  a  very  numerous  family,  there  are 
few  or  none  of  the  species  directly  conducive  to 
the  wants  or  luxuries  of  man;  yet,  they  m 
doubtless  not  without  their  use  in  the  frreac 
scheme  of  nature.  In  the  temperate  and  northern 
regions  they  clothe  the  hill  sides  and  valleys  a< 
with  a  soft  green  carpet;  and  by  the  growth  and 
successive  decay  of  certain  species  in  our  marshy 
the  accumulation  of  peat  soil  is  formed. 

The  Sphagnum  pal  wit  rc,  hypnum  cuspidal**, 
and  tyrum  hypnoides,  are  those  plants  which 


chiefly  contribute  to  the  formation  of  peat  m<  ~ 
The  spagnum  palustre  is  peculiarly  suited  f"' 
the  accumulation  of  this  peculiar  vegetable  pro- 
duct. It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  m>- 
inches,  when  its  lower  stem  begins  to  dew. 
and  forms  a  soil  from  which  the  upper  portion 
of  the  plant  continues  to  vegetate.  Thus  a  sue 
cessive  decay  and  fresh  vegetation  of  the  awn 
stem  goes  on  for  many  years,  till  a  large  accum 
ulation  of  sjmngy  vegetable  matter  is  formed  till 
ing  up  the  hollows  between  mountains,  or  ran^in. 
over  marshy  valleys.  The  formation  of  peat  i? 
peculiar  to  elevated,  moist,  and  temperate  regit'"*- 
In  hot  climates  dead  vegetable  matter  is  ataWw 
instantaneously  decomposed,  or  reduced  to  it* 
elementary  principles;  but  in  colder  regions  a 
partial  decomposition  only  takes  place  wbw 
much  of  the  woody  fibre  and  many  of  the 
original  combinations  of  the  vegetable  mattA 
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IVii  consists  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  parts  in 
rtx  hundred  of  inflammable  matter,  resembling 
iua  far  the  composition  of  coal:  the  residue  is 
<arthy  matter,  derived  from  an  admixture  of  the 
»il  in  which  it  has  been  produced.  Besides  the 
moacs  already  mentioned,  several  lichens,  heatlis, 
n«hes,  and  shrubs,  and  trees,  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  peat.  Not  unfrequcntly  large  trunks 
and  rootj  of  trees  are  found  amid  peat ;  and,  in- 
deed, whole  forests  have  gradually  fallen  down 
and  become  converted  into  this  substance.  The 
rapidity  with  which  large  accumulations  of  this 
matter  is  formed,  is  also  remarkable,  considering 
tlttpadual  processof  the  peculiar  vegetation.  We 
Irani  from  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
*r tions,  that  in  the  year  1051,  when  the  earl  of 
Cromarty  was  nineteen  years  old,  in  travelling 
••rerthe  parish  of  Lochbrun  he  passed  by  a  very 
hkh  hill  which  rose  in  a  gradual  acclivity  from 
thr  sea.  At  less  than  half  a  milo  up  from  the 
*a  there  is  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  in  circum- 
fttrnfc,  and  from  it  the  hill  rises  in  a  constant 
►r«].m>98  for  more  than  a  milo  in  ascent.  This 
I 'lie  plain  was  at  that  time  completely  covered 
*ita  a  firm  standing  wood,  which  was  so  very 
■44,  that  not  only  the  trees  had  no  green  leaves, 
k&  the  hark  was  quite  thrown  off,  which  the 
«*1  countrymen,  who  were  with  his  lordship, 

wiJttt  the  universal  manner  in  which  fir  woods 

toainated,  and  that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
i^the  trees  would  commonly  cast  themselves 
«pfom  the  roots,  and  so  lie  in  heaps  till  the 
P*ple  cut  and  carried  them  away.  About  fif- 
Ccro  years  afterwards,  his  lordship  had  occasion 
I"  crone  the  same  way,  and  observed  that  there 
*tf  not  a  tree  nor  even  a  single  root  of  all  the 
<i!  wood  remaining ;  but  instead  0/  these,  the 
«We  bounds  where  the  wood  had  stood  was 
»IK'Ter  a  flat  green  ground,  covered  with  a  plain 
^mi  moss.   He  was  told  that  nobody  had  been 

the  trouble  to  carry  away  the  trees,  but  that, 
Uio$  all  overturned  from  their  roots  by  the 
*ia.ls,  the  moisture  from  the  high  grounds 
rtajputed  among  them,  and  they  had  in  conse- 
been  covered  over  by  the  green  moss. 
The  place  was  so  soft  and  spongy,  that  his  lord- 
ship in  attempting  to  pass  over,  sunk  up  to  the 
»kml'lm.  Before  the  year  1000,  (in  the  8|>ace 
"f  forty-eight  years)  tlie  whole  piece  of  ground 
*aa  converted  into  a  moss,  and  the  country 
f*opU  were  digging  peats  out  of  it.  At  first 
'hey  were  soft  and  spongy,  but  gradually  iin- 
fft'»t»l  to  the  ordinary  quality  of  peat.  Ex- 
V:wirr  accumulations  of  |>ent  are  found  in 
Inland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  in  many 
r*ru  of  the  north  of  Europe.  They  exist  par- 
tly in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  as 
tunc*,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  but  disappear  as 
*e approach  towards  the  torrid  zone.  Peat  moss, 
foa  containing  a  large  proportion  of  tannin, 
»  found  to  posTA-sa  high  antiseptic  qualities; 


from  this  cause  entire  trees,  with  their  seeds,  and 
the  bodies  of  animals,  are  frequently  found  at 
considerable  depths,  and  after  having  lain  for 
centuries,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 

As  food  or  medicine,  no  species  of  mom  is 
now  employed,  although  formerly  polytrichum 
commune,  which  is  highly  astringent,  was  used 
as  a  stimulant. 

Much  uncertainty  still  remains  regarding  the 
fructiferous  organs  of  the  mosses;  we  shall  here 
only  briefly  allude  to  tliis  subject,  as  we  have 
treated  it  under  the  general  view  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  cryptogamia.  Their  sporulea 
are  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  capsules  named  theca, 
which  are  supported  upon  a  slender  thread  (seta,) 
and  are  at  first  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  bag,  which 
bursts  circularly  in  the  middle,  and  of  which  the 
lower  part  remaining  at  the  base  of  the  thread 
is  named  the  vaginula,  while  the  upper  part 
which  covers  the  top  of  the  theca  has  received 
the  name  of  calyptra.  The  theca  itself  presents 
internally  a  central  axis  named  columella,  and 
opens  by  means  of  a  circular  operculum.  The 
circumference  of  the  aperture  of  the  theca  is 
named  the  peristome,  and  is  distinguished  into 
internal  and  external.  It  may  lie  furnished 
with  teeth  or  cilia,  closed  by  membranes,  or 
entirely  naked.  Besides  these  organs,  there  arc 
others  of  a  different  kind.  These  are  irregularly 
oval  and  elongated  bodies,  supported  upon  a  very 
short  pedicle,  and  accompanied  by  articulated 
filaments. 

The  authors  who  have  admitted  in  mosses  the 
existence  of  flowers  composed  of  the  same  organs 
as  those  of  phanerogamous  plants,  have  differed 
much  respecting  the  functions  of  these  organs, 
and  the  name  which  ought  to  be  given  to  them. 
Thus  I  led  wig,  whose  labours  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  history  of  plants  of  this 
family,  considers  mosses  as  furnished  with  malo 
flowers  and  female  flowers.  The  ovidal  and  vesi- 
cular bodies,  intermingled  with  articulated  fila- 
ments, he  considers  as  male  flowers,  of  which 
each  is  composed  of  a  naked  and  pediculate  grain 
of  pollen.  The  theca?,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
female  flowers.  Palsot  de  Beauvois  considers 
the  theca  as  a  hermaphrodite  flower,  of  which 
the  central  columella  is  the  pistil,  and  the  gran- 
ules which  surround  it  the  pollen.  He  considers 
what  I  led  wig  calls  male  flowers  as  mere  buds  or 
bulbils  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Dillenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  describes  the  theca  as  a  male  flower. 
Hill  sees  in  it  a  hermaphrodite  flower,  the  semi- 
nula  of  which  are  the  ovules,  and  the  cilia:  of 
the  peristome  are  the  stamina. 

The  Lycopodilms  are  intermediate  in  their 
general  appearance  l>ctween  tho  mosses  and  the 
ferns.  They  are  furnished  with  a  branched, 
often  spreading  and  creeping  stem,  and  very 
numerous  small  leaves.  The  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation present  two  modifications.  Sometimes 
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they  are  very  small  globular,  trigonal  or  reni- 
form,  unilocular  capsules,  containing  a  great 
number  of  very  small  sporules.  Sometimes 
these  capsules  are  a  little  larger,  open  into  two 
or  three  valves,  and  contain  only  three  or  four 
8 po rules  of  a  large  size.  These  two  species  of 
capsules,  which  may  both  occur  on  the  same  in- 
dividual, are  sometimes  axillar  and  solitary, 
sometimes  aggregated  in  the  axil  of  bracteas, 
and  then  form  simple  or  digitate  spikes. 

The  genus  Lycopotlium,  which  forms  the  type 
of  this  family,  was  placed  by  Linmeus  among 
the  musci,  and  by  Jussieu  among  the  ferns. 
But  the  organization  and  position  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  easily  distinguish  the  lycopodia- 
ces?  from  these  families. 

The  powder  contained  in  the  capsules  of  ly- 
copodium  claratum  and  selago  is  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  has  been  used  in  fireworks.  No  species 
of  this  family  seems  to  be  of  any  importance 
in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

Ferns  are  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  some- 
times becoming  arborescent  in  the  tropical  re- 
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gions,  and  then  rising  in  the  manner  of  palms. 
Their  leaves  or  fronds  are  sometimes  simple, 
sometimes  more  or  less  deeply  cut,  pinnatifid 
or  decompound.  These  fronds  present  a  common 
character,  that  of  being  rolled  up  like  a  crosier 
at  their  extremity,  at  the  period  when  they  be- 
gin to  be  developed.  The  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion are  commonly  situated  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaves,  along  the  nerves,  or  at  their  ex- 
tremity. The  sporules  are  naked  or  contained 
in  a  kind  of  small  capsules.  These  capsules  are 
aggregated  into  little  masses,  which  are  named 
sori.  These  sori  are  in  the  form  of  round  k idney- 
shaped,  sessile  or  stipitate  scales,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  an  elastic  rinjr,  opening  either  at 
their  circumference,  or  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  or 
bursting  irregularly.  In  the  genus  Ptcris,  the 
sporules  are  placed  under  the  replicate  margin  | 


of  the  leaves,  which  formB  an  uninterrupted 
bine.  In  the  species  of  adianttm,  they  consti- 
tute small  prominent  and  isolated  plates,  bv 
means  of  the  replicate  margin  of  the  leaves.  In 
certain  genera  they  are  isolated,  while  in  others 
they  are  aggregated,  and  form  more  or  less  elon- 
gated lines.  The  sori  begin  to  be  developed 
under  the  epidermis,  which  they  raise  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  covered  by  it.  The  portions  of 
epidermis  which  thus  form  a  covering  to  the 
sori  are  named  indusia.  In  some  ferns,  such  M 
the  osmumdat  and  ophioglossa,  the  fructification 
are  disposed  in  clusters  or  spikes. 

The  genera  of  ferns  at  present  known  are  very 
numerous,  and  form  five  natural  sections: 

1.  Polypodiacctn. — Capsules  free,  bursting  in 
an  irregular  manner,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
and  prominent  elastic  ring,  which  terminates  in 
a  pedicle  of  greater  or  less  length,  as  polypodia*, 
aspidium,  aspleniumy  pteris. 

2.  Glcichenias. — Capsules  free,  sessile,  regn- 
larly  arranged  in  a  small  number  of  groups 
surrounded  at  the  middle  by  a  broad  and  flit 
elastic  ring,  opening  by  a  transverse  slit,  as  cere- 
topttris,  gleichenia^  mcrtensia. 

3.  Otmundarcece. — Capsules  free,  opening  by  a 
longitudinal  slit  into  two  valves;  no  elastic  riiir 
or,  instead  of  one,  a  striated  cup,  as  anemia,  jf- 
godiumy  osmunda, 

4.  Marattieae. — Capsules  sessile,  aggregate', 
and  united,  so  as  to  represent  a  many-ceil ' 
capsule;  no  elastic  ring,  as  datura  and  marattw. 

5.  The  Ophioglosseae.— Capsules  free,  partly  im 
mersed  in  the  frond,  without  elastic  ring,  anl 
opening  by  a  transverse  fissure,  as  opJtioglowa, 
botrychium. 

Authors  have  varied  much  as  to  the  nature  K 
the  reproductive  organs  in  ferns.  Almost  ill 
have  considered  the  capsules  as  female  organ*. 
But  some,  as  Micheli  and  Hedwig,  have  constf- 
ered  as  male  organs  the  glandular  hairs  which 
are  sometimes  seen  on  the  young  leaves.  Others 
with  Hill  and  Schmidel,  have  called  the  rings  of 
the  conceptacles,  stamina;  and,  lastly,  othcr; 
have  given  this  name  to  the  miliary  glands  ar.? 
indusia. 

Several  species  of  fern  have  been  employed  a? 
food,  such  as  ptcsis  cscuknta,  diplagium  csoil>"> 
turn,  and  ncphrodium  cscidcntum.  The  leaves  Qi 
many  species  are  mucilaginous,  with  a  slight 
astringency,  and  some  aroma.  They  have  ac- 
cordingly been  used  as  expectorants.  Polypodia 
calaguala  and  crassi/olium  are  said  to  be  medi- 
cinal, but  are  now  rarely  or  never  used.  Tbe 
stems  of  other  species  being  bitter  and  astringent, 
have  been  used  as  anthelmintics.  Atpidiu" 
JMr-mas,  J.  Jtlu?-f<rmina,  and  ptcris  aqvilif^. 
have  been  thus  employed. 

EyrisKTA  or  Marc's-tail.  This  small  fami'.v 
is  composed  of  the  single  genus  Equisetum.  All 
the  species  arc  herbaceous,  perennial  plana 
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TWr  stems,  which  are  simple  or 
generally  hollow,  longitudinally  striated,  and 
promt  at  intervals  knots 
w  enlanrements,  from 
which    arises  heaths 
which  are slitintoanum- 
twr  of  shreds,  and  which 
nwb  to  be  verticillate 
Itira  united  together. 
Sometimes  verticillate 
I  nnehe*  come  off  from 
the*  knots.  The  fructi- 
fications form  terminal 
fpike*.  These  spikes  ore 
composed  of  thick,  pel- 
tate scales,  similar  to 
those  which  ore  observed 
in  the  male  flowers  of 
*Teal  conifene,  and 
onongothers  of  the  yew. 
At  the  lower  surface  of  these  scales,  grow  a  kind  of 
apmles,  disposed  in  a  single  row,  and  opening 
Ws  longitudinal  slit  which  looks  towards  the 
uis.   These  capsules  ore  filled  with  minute 
.-males,  which  are  composed  of  a  globular  part, 
tan  the  base  of  which  arise  four  long  articu- 
lated filaments,  enlarged  at  their  upper  part, 
«»1  Bpirslly  rolled  around  the  globular  body, 
'ten  is  a  true  sporule. 
jafaenced  by  the  similarity  of  form  which 
between  the  reproductive  organs  of  the 
Itttuta"  and  the  stamina  of  some  conifene, 
ko*as  named  these  organs  stamina,  without 
rating  out  the  organs  which  he  considered  as 
pwik  Hedwig,  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
«h  granule  as  a  hermaphrodite  flower ;  the 
dolalsr  part  was  the  pistil,  and  the  filaments 
»rre  four  stamina,  the  pollen  of  which  was  situ- 
•kd  externally.    The  cquiseue  are  remarkable 
f*r  the  quantity  of  silica  or  flinty  earth  which 
thfy  contain.   A  species  of  mare's- tail  is  very 
common  in  our  marshes,  and  is  sometimes  cut 
fodder;  otherwise  this  family  of  plants  are 
of  no  use  to  man. 

Characrjl  The  cbane  are  aquatic  and  sul>- 
"w»d  plants,  found  growing  in  our  ditches,  whose 
wnder,  branched,  green, and  sometimes  translucid 
femt,bearat  intervals  verticillate  branches, from 
e^tto  ten  in  number.  On  the  branches  of  the 
c?pff  vertides  ore  observed  a  kind  of  sporangia, 
capsules,  three*  four,  or  five  in  number.  Each 
<rf  them  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  two  or 
three  bracteas  or  abortive  branches,  which  Lin- 
o*us  considered  as  a  calyx.  They  are  unilocular, 
sad  contain  numerous  sporules,  collected  into  a 
•nrie  mass,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  single 
■*d.  These  sporangia  are  formed  of  two  integu- 
ments, of  which  the  outer  is  membranous,  trans- 
parent, very  thin,  and  terminated  above  by  five 
threading  teeth;  the  inner  hard,  dry,  opaque, 
*°d  composed  of  five  small  narrow  valves  spir- 


ally twisted.  Besides  these  organs,  there  are 
also  observed  on  the  branches  sessile  and  rounded 
tubercles  of  a  reddish  colour.  Most  authors 
describe  them  as  stamina.  They  consist  of  a 
reticulated,  transparent  membrane,  forming  a 
kind  of  vesicle  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid, 
in  which  are  observed  articulated  filaments  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  others  of  a  larger  size  filled 
with  a  reddish  fluid,  closed  at  one  of  their  ex- 
tremities, and  appearing  to  open  at  the  other. 
These  tubercles,  in  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
shrivel,  but  do  not  open. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  single  genus 
Chara.  It  was  established  by  Vaillant,  in  1719. 
Linnsus  at  first  placed  it  in  the  class  Crypto- 
gamia,  close  to  the  lichens,  but  afterwardschanged 
his  mind,  and  referred  it  to  moncecta  monandrin 
of  the  phanerogamic  plants.  The  chara  are  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
with  which  some  of  them  arcincrusted;  but  they 
are  useless  to  man,  either  as  food  or  medicine. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

DIVISION  SECOND,  M0N0C0TYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

In  the  previous  chapter  have  ljeen  enumerated 
and  described  those  vegetables  which  have  a 
simple  structure,  and  no  conspicuous  reproduc- 
tive organs  or  blossoms:  we  now  come  to  a  second 
division  of  plants  whose  structure  is  more  com- 
plex, and  which  are  furnished  with  distinct  male 
and  female  organs  that  produce  true  seeds. 

MoNocoTYLEDONocs  plants.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  seed  being  composed  of  only 
a  single  cotyledon;  besides  this,  there  are  the 
following  distinctions : 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stem  is  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  are 
scattered  bundles  of  vascular  tubes. 

The  nerves  of  the  leaves  are  generally  parallel 
in  the  monocotyledons,  while  they  ore  ramified, 
or  branched,  in  the  dicotyledons. 

The  perianth  is  always  simple,  there  being 
only  a  calyx,  which  sometimes  assumes  the 
colours  of  a  corolla. 

The  floral  organs  ore  generally  three,  or  a 
multiple  of  this  number,  whereas  five  is  the 
predominating  number  in  dicotyledonous  plants. 

In  their  general  aspect,  these  twogreat  divisions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  differ  considerably. 
The  grains,  grasses,  reeds,  palms,  are  in  structure 
and  general  aspect  totally  unlike  any  families 
in  the  two-lobed  division,  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  them. 

There  are  twenty -seven  families  or  groups  of 
plants  enumerated  by  botanists  under  the  head 
of  this  division,  which  are  as  follow: 

Nagadcat.    Water  plants,  as  the  now*,  zostera, 
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potamfigdon,  possessing  no  very  remarkable  pro- 
perties, and  of  no  economical  use. 

Aroidea.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants,  gen- 
erally with  tuberous  roots;  many  of  them  are 
acrid  and  poisonous;  aeorus  calamus  is  aromatic. 
The  root  of  arum  maculatum  or  wake-robin,  as 
well  as  that  of  others  of  this  family,  contains 
farina  or  starch. 

Typkinece.  Aquatic,  or  arborescent  and  ter- 
restrial plants,  containing  two  genera,  intimately 
allied  in  their  properties  to  the  family  aroidea:. 

SaururecB,  plants  growing  in  the  water,  or 
floating  on  its  surface.  There  ore  two  genera, 
saururus  and  aponogcton. 

Cabombcoc.  Herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
growing  in  the  fresh  waters  of  America,  consist- 
ing of  two  genera. 

Cyperaceas.  Herbaceous  plants,  generally 
growing  in  moist  places  on  the  margins  of  lakes 
and  streams;  stem  a  cylindrical  or  triangular  culm 
with  or  without  knots;  the  leaves  sheathing,  con- 
taining the  genera  scirpus,  cypcrus,  schanus,  ma- 
risctts,  papyrus,  and  many  others.  They  resem- 
ble the  grasses,  but  are  of  little  or  no  economical 
use,  with  exception  of  papyrus,  which  furnished 
the  ancient  materials  for  paper. 

Gramince.  Herbaceous  plants,  annual  or  per- 
ennial; stem  or  culm  generally  hollow,  and 
knotted  with  alternate,  sheathing  leaves;  flowers 
disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles  more  or  less 
branched.  A  family  containing  numerous  and 
important  genera,  including  the  grains,  as  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  pannick,  rice,  millet;  the 
grasses,  sugar  cane,  bamboo,  &c. 

Palmas  or  Palms.  Large  trees,  with  simple, 
cylindrical,  leafless  stems  or  stipes,  crowned  at 
their  summits  by  a  bundle  of  very  large  pinnate 
or  decompound  leaves,  with  leaflets  of  various 
forms.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  more 
commonly  unisexual,  dioecious,  or  polygamous. 
The  cocoa,  date,  areca,  sagus,  are  a  few  of  the 
genera  of  tins  interesting  and  highly  useful 
family. 

Rcstiacece.  Plants  having  the  habit  of  rushes, 
many  of  them  of  peculiar  genera,  natives  of 
New  Holland. 

Junccar.  Herbaceous  plants,  rarely  annual, 
with  simple,  cylindrical,  naked,  or  leafy  stem; 
leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  sometimes  entire, 
sometimes  slit  in  their  whole  length.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  terminal,  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  paniclo  or  cyme,  and  contained  before 
their  expansion  in  the  sheath  of  the  last  leaf, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  spat  ha  for  them.  The 
genera  are  juncus,  lunula,  and  abama;  and  they 
compose  the  well  known  plants  called  rushes. 

Commelinece.  A  small  family  allied  to  the 
juncar,  herbaceous,  annual,  or  perennial. 

Pontederiaccce.  Plants  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  water,  bearing  alternate,  petiolato  leaves, 
sheathing  at  their  base;  flowers  solitary,  or  dis- 


posed in  a  spike  or  umbel,  and  springing  from 
the  sheath  of  the  leaves  which  is  sliU  There 
are  only  two  genera. 

perennial;  leaves  petiolate,  sheathing  at  the  base; 
flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual,  dispose*] 
in  spikes,  panicles,  or  sertulcs.  The  foliage  is 
generally  acrid ;  the  roots  of  some  species  are 
eatable.  The  genera  are  butomos,  sagittariajilias, 
&c. 

Colchicaccoe.  Herbaceous  plants,  with  a  fihrou* 
or  bulbiferous  root,  and  a  simple  or  branched 
stem,  bearing  alternate  sheathing  leaves;  flower* 
terminal;  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.  All  the 
plants  of  this  family  are  more  or  less  acrid,  u 
colchicum  and  vcratrum,  which  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

Asparaginase.  Perennial,  herbaceous,  or  fru- 
tesccnt  plants,  with  fibrous  roots,  alternate,  op- 
posite, or  verticillatc  leaves ;  flowers  sometimes 
unisexual,  and  variously  disposed.  Most  of  the 
genera  arc  more  or  less  acrid  and  stimulant; 
dracama  draco  yields  the  gum-dragon,  and  tar- 
saparilla  is  a  medicinal  plant. 

Siliacete.  Plants  with  bulbous  or  fibrous 
roots,  leaves  sometimes  all  radical,  flat,  or  cylin 
dried;  hollow,  or  thick  and  fleshy;  stem  naked, 
flowers  solitary  and  terminal,  in  simple  spike* 
or  branched  racemes.  The  squill,  garlic,  onion, 
aloe,  are  examples  of  the  genera. 

Bromeliaccx.  Parasitic  perennial  plants,  leaves 
alternate,  and  generally  collected  into  a  bundle 
at  the  base  of  the  stem;  elongated,  narrow, 
toothed,  and  spinous  on  the  margins;  flower* 
scaly  spikes,  or  branched  racemes.  The  genera 
are  teUandsiay  brotnclia,  agave,  annanay  or  piii- 
apple,  Sec. 

DioscoroE.  Frequently  climbing  plants,  leaves 
alternate  or  opposite,  with  irregularly  ramifii  ! 
nerves;  flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual. 
The  yam  belongs  to  this  family. 

Narcissew.  Plants  with  a  bulbous  or  fibrou* 
root,  and  radical  leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
often  very  large,  disposed  in  sertules  or  simple 
umbels;  enveloped  before  expansion  in  a  mem 
branous  sheath.  Among  the  genera  are  narcissus, 
amaryllis,  galanthus.  They  are  bitter,  and  gen- 
erally nauseous.  The  bulbs  of  the  common 
garden  lily  are  emetic. 

Iridcee.  Plants  generally  herbaceous,  with 
tuberous,  fleshy,  and  rarely  fibrous  roots.  The 
stem  cylindrical,  or  compressed,  with  flat,  ensi- 
form,  alternate  leaves;  flowers  very  large,  envel- 
oped previous  to  expansion  in  incmbranouj 
sheaths,  ond  solitary  or  variously  grouped.  The 
iris,  crocus,  galaxia,  ore  examples  of  the  genera. 
Saffron  is  the  dried  stigmas  of  a  species  of  cro- 
cus. 

IIemodorace<t.  Herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
sometimes  atemleas,  having  simple  distichous 
leaves,  sheathing  at  their  base;  and  flowers  di*» 
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p«d  in  corymbs  or  spikes.  This  family  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding. 

Nt*'voe,  Herbaceous  or  perennial  plants, 
destitute  of  stem,  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
itvpe  or  csuliform  bulb.  Leaves  on  long  petioles, 
ampkxial  at  the  base,  entire  at  the  margins. 
Flowers  very  large,  often  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  aggregated  in  great  numbers,  and  con- 
tained in  spathas.  The  genera  are  mtuo,  heli- 
rma,  af/r&tao,  urania.  The  fruits  of  this  family 
are  used  as  food,  and  highly  nutritive. 

Awmm.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants,  of 
peculiar  aspect,  somewhat  resembling  the  orchi- 
ler;  root  often  tuberous  and  fleshy ;  leaves  simple, 
terminated  at  the  base  by  an  entire  or  slit  sheath ; 
flowers  rarely  solitary,  accompanied  with  pretty 
Urre  brartcos,  forming  dense  spikes  or  panicles. 
The  genera  are  carma,  maranta,  thalia,  phrynium, 
*m*ma,am.,m >tn,zinzilxr,fu-lltnia,costus.  Many 
wcful  aromatic  substances  are  obtained  from  the 
r»its  and  seeds  of  species  of  this  family,  as  gin- 
rr,  zrdoary,  canlamums.  From  the  roots  of 
*mal  species  of  maranta,  arrow  root  is  ob- 
tained; from  amomum  the  dye  called  turmeric. 

Orcki&ct.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants,  some- 
time parasitic  on  other  vegetables;  root  composed 
ff  nmple  cylindrical  fibres,  often  accompanied 
V  l*o  tubercles;  leaves  simple,  alternate,  and 
■■iothinij;  flowers  often  very  large,  and  of  a 
j-raiiar  form:  they  are  solitary,  fasciculate,  in 
tibsor  in  panicles.  An  extensive  and  beautiful 
ktfy  of  plants,  ratlier,  however,  ornamental 
&m  useful.  Orchi*  maacula  affords  from  its 
k'wi  the  nutritive  substance  called  salep. 

HtdndMridoce.  Aquatic  herbaceous  plants, 
knn$  the  stem  leaves  entire  or  minutely  toothed, 
«aetimcg  spread  out  at  the  surface  of  the  water; 
ft'wers  contained  in  spatha?,  generally  dioecious, 
^ly  hermaphrodite.  Valisncriay  stratioles, 
"Mia,  are  genera  of  this  family. 

Xjmpkeace*.  Large  beautiful  plants  floating 
,fl  the  surface  of  water,  their  stem  forming  a 
'raping  subterranean  rhizoma;  entire  alternate 
"*V«S  cordiform  or  orbicular,  supported  on  very 
>  >nz  petioles;  flowers  large, solitary.  The  genera 
^  **mpJ>fa  and  nupJttu. 

Holanojtharem.  Parasitic  plants,  living  on  the 
****  of  other  vegetables;  stem  leafless,  naked, 
«■»  corered  with  scales;  flowers  monoecious,  form- 
in?  dense  ovoidal  spikes. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail, 
^me  of  the  most  important  families  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  ORAMTXE^E, — WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OAT8,  RYE, 
RICE,  MAIZE,  THE  ORASSES,  &C. 

Toe  fframineat  form  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  valuable  families  of  plants,  consisting  of  the 
different  kinds  of  corn,  the  grasses,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  bamboo. 

The  Cereal ia,  a  genus  of  this  family,  so  named 
from  Ceres  the  goddess  of  corn,  is  the  most  im- 
portant to  man  of  all  those  into  which  vegetables 
liave  been  divided.  It  consists  of  several  species, 
all  bearing  a  strong  natural  affinity  to  each  other, 
and  all  resting  their  claims,  as  articles  of  nour- 
ishment, to  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  or  starchy 
matter  which  their  seeds  contain.  That  one 
among  them  upon  which  any  people  depends 
chiefly  for  its  food,  is  called  by  that  people  corn, 
as  wheat  in  England,  oats  in  the  northern  low- 
lands of  Scotland,  rye  in  the  sandy  districts  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  sea,  rice  and  maize 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America.  To 
the  family  gram  in  etc  also  belong  the  grasses,  so 
necessary  for  the  support  of  herbivorous  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  domestic  kind;  as  also 
the  sugar  cane,  which  furnishes  another  impor- 
tant article  of  diet. 

The  cerealia,  or  c<">rn  plants,  which  we  shall 
first  notice,  are  all  annuals,  and  herbaceous,  the 
whole  plant  withering  away  after  the  seed  has 
been  produced  and  fully  ripened.  Sometimes 
this  decay  takes  place  in  the  stems  and  root  be- 
fore this  latter  process  has  been  perfectly  ac- 
complished.  Their  stem  is  o  culm  or  straw, 
which  is  hollow,  and  divided  Ihto  lengths  by 
nodes  or  joints ;  from  these  joints  proceed  alter- 
nate sheathing  leaves,  embracing  the  stem  for 
some  length.    In  order  to  give  sufficient  support 
to  the  light  hollow  straw,  nature  has  bestowed  a 
portion  of  silex  or  flinty  earth,  which  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  outer  layer 
of  the  culm.    From  this  circumstance  their  ashes 
are  found  useful  in  imparting  a  polish  to  wood, 
horn,  ivory,  and  even  some  of  the  softer  metals ; 
while,  however,  the  presence  of  this  silicious 
matter,  and  the  great  difficulty  attending  its  se- 
paration from  the  purely  vegetable  fibre,  liave 
prevented  straw  from  being  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  for  which  it  would  other- 
wise bo  adapted.     Tho  last  or  terminatory  leaf 
of  the  stem,  constitutes  a  sheath  to  the  newly 
formed  flower,  embracing  it  for  a  time  so  firmly, 
that  the  sheath  cannot  be  opened  without  diffi- 
culty.   With  the  growth  of  the  flower  it  bursts 
open  its  protecting  spat  ha,  rises  above  it,  and  the 
leaf  then  turns  bac  k  wards.     The  head  or  ear 
consists  of  an  uncertain  number  of  flowers;  these 
are  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles.    At  the  base 
arc  two  scales,  an  outer  and  inner,  forming  the 
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(nee  cut  39,  p.  CO.) ;  other  two  scales 
form  the  glume.  The  stamens,  usually  three  in 
number,  have  capillar  filaments,  and  the  anthers 
are  biped  at  both  extremities.  The  pistil  rises 
from  a  unilocular  ovary,  marked  by  a  longitu- 
dinal furrow,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  styles, 
which  terminate  in  two  hairy  and  glandular  stig- 
mas. When  the  ear  with  its  seeds  is  placed  u  pon 
a  single  rib  or  mollis,  it  is  colled  a  spike,  as  in 
wheat;  when  the  rachis  is  branched,  as  in  oats, 
it  is  called  a  panicle. 

The  principal  plants  forming  the  cerealia  are 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  millet,  rice,  maize ;  other 
cereal  grosses,  possessing  the  same  farinaceous 
pro|K*rti**s,  are  neglected  only  on  account  of  the 
small  Moss  of  their  seeds.  None  of  this  family 
possess  any  deleterious  properties,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  darnel  (folium  temulentum Jt  a 
common  weed  in  every  field  in  Britain,  whose 
deleterious  qualities,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
exaggerated,  are  undoubtedly  ascertained. 

Every  civilized  nation,  from  the  earliest  re- 
cords, has  sedulously  cultivated  grain.     In  the 
sepulchres  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch*,  which  have  been  explored  by  modern 
travellers,  was  found  the  common  wheat,  in  ves- 
sels which  were  so  perfectly  closed,  that  the 
grains  retained  both  their  form  and  colour.  The 
wheat,  buried  there  for  several  thousand  years, 
affords  a  proof  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt 
as  convincing  as  the  ruins  of  temples  and  the 
inscriptions  of  obelisks.    And  yet,  what  is  suf- 
ficiently singular,  the  corn  plants,  such  as  they 
are  found  under  cultivation,  do  not  grow  wild  in 
any  part  of  the  earth.   Wheat  has  been  traced, 
indeed,  in  Persia,  springing  up  in  spots,  very  re- 
mote from  human  habitation,  and  out  of  the  line 
of  the  traffic  of  the  natives ;  but  this  circum- 
stance is  far  from  proving  that  it  is  a  production 
natural  and  indigenous  to  Persia.   In  Sicily 
there  is  a  wild  grass  called  CEgifop*  orata,  which 
is  found  in  particular  districts.   It  has  been  held 
that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  may  be  changed  into 
corn  by  cultivation ;  and  that  the  ancient  wor- 
ship of  Ceres,  which  considered  the  fields  of 
Enna  and  of  Trinacoria  as  the  cradles  of  agricul- 
ture, had  its  origin  in  this  transformation  of  the 
native  grass.    Professor  Latapie  of  Bourdeaux 
affirms,  tliat  having  cultivated  the  seed  of  the 
cegilops,  the  plant  has  changed  its  generic  char- 
acter, and  has  made  approaches  to  that  of  wheat. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  a  paper  addressed  by  him 
to  the  horticultural  society,  in  the  year  1806, 
stated,  that  having  received  from  a  lady  some 
packets  of  seeds,  and  among  them  one  labelled 
"  hill  wheat,"  the  grains  of  which  were  hardly 
larger  than  those  of  our  wild  grasses,  but  which, 
when  viewed  through  a  magnifying  lens,  wero 
found  exactly  to  resemble  wheat,  he  sowed 
these  grains  in  his  garden,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised on  obtaining,  as  their  produce,  a  good 


crop  of  spring  wheat,  the  grains  of  which  wcv 
of  the  ordinary  size.  Every  inquiry  that  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  history  of  these  seed* 
proved  fruitless.  All  that  could  be  establuhfl 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  their  production  was, 
that  they  came  from  India ;  but  as  to  the  par- 
ticular locality,  or  the  amount  of  cultivation  they 
had  received,  or  whether  the  grain  was  indeed 
in  that  instance  a  spontaneous  offering  of  nature, 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Experiments  such  as 
these  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  in  the 
corn  plants,  as  in  other  vegetables,  great  modifi- 
cations have  been  produced  by  cultivation;  but 
they  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  belief  tliat 
the  cereal  grains  arc*  spread  over  the  earth  by 
the  agency  of  man  alone ;  and  that  they  are  be- 
quests from  past  ages  of  civilization  too  remote 
to  afford  any  materials  for  the  authentic  history 
of  their  introduction  even  into  countries  power- 
ing the  most  ancient  records.  Other  seeds  are 
dispersed  throughout  tho  earth  by  winds  and 
currents,  and  various  other  ways ;  but  the  com 
plants,  in  common  with  many  other  important 
vegetable  productions,  follow  the  course  of  man 
alone.  This  is  a  blessing  which  even  hostile 
armies  are  instruments  in  diffusing.  Cortex,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  inhuman  as  he  was  in  many 
parts  of  his  conduct,  thus  writes  from  Mexico  to 
the  king  of  Spain :  **  All  the  plants  of  Spain 
thrive  admirably  in  this  land.  We  shall  not 
proceed  here  as  we  have  done  in  the  isles,  when, 
we  have  neglected  cultivation  and  destroyed  the 
inhabitants.  A  sad  experience  ought  to  render 
us  more  prudent.  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
givo  orders  that  no  vessel  set  sail  for  this  country 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  plants  and  grain." 
The  diffusion  of  plants  useful  to  man  is  an  acci- 
dent diminishing  the  evils  of  hostile  invasion: 
it  is  a  necessary  attendant  of  commercial  inter- 
course. The  Indiana  of  New  England  called  the 
plantain  "  Englishman's  foot ;"  and  in  the  same 
way  in  the  infancy  of  ancient  society,  wheat 
might  have  been  similarly  regarded  as  sprinpn-' 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  Persians  or  Egyptians. 
In  times  approaching  nearer  to  our  own,  we 
know  that  wheat  followed  the  inarch  of  the  Ro- 
mans, as  the  vine  was  in  the  train  of  the  Greek*. 
And  to  come  still  nearer,  we  find  cotton  remain- 
ing in  countries  which  had  otherwise  suffered 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Humboldt 
remarks,  "that  the  migration  of  these  plants  is 
evident ;  but  their  first  country  is  as  little  known 
as  that  of  the  different  races  of  men  which,  from 
the  earliest  traditions,  have  been  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe." 

The  manner  in  which  the  most  important  gift* 
of  Providence  to  mankind,  says  a  recent  writer,* 
have  been  diffused  by  the  influence  of  conquest 
or  commerce,  has  some  striking  instances  in  the 
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Istory  of  America.    In  the  new  world  such 
fjrti  are  too  recent  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The 
mat  clan  of  facta,  too,  are  exhibited  in  several 
am»  in  the  history  of  our  empire  in  Hindos- 
uo.   We  shall  give  a  few  examples.  None 
of  the  cereal  graves,  properly  bo  called,  were 
found  in  cultivation  among  the  Mexicans  when 
their  country  was  first  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  foundation  of  the  wheat  harvests  at  Mexico 
u  aid  to  hare  been  three  or  four  grains,  which 
i  ilare  of  Cortes  discovered  in  1690,  accidentally 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  rice.   The  careful  ne- 
cro,  who  preserved  and  made  so  advantageous  a 
a*  of  the  few  grains  which  a  huppy  chance 
had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  careless  or  thoughtless  person,  would,  with 
their  future  inestimable  advantages,  have  been 
1st  to  his  country,  has  not  been  thought 
worthy — doubtless  because  he  was  a  negro— 
M  having  his  name  preserved.   The  Spanish 
brfr,  Maria  d'  Escobar,  wife  of  Diego  de  Cha- 
re*, who  first  imparted  the  same  blessing  to 
fVra  hy  conveying  a  few  grains  of  wheat  to 
Lima,  has  been  more  fortunate.    Her  name,  to- 
ruber  with  the  means  which  she  took  for  ef- 
fcftiag  her  object,  by  carefully  distributing  the 
fndqce  of  successive  harvests  as  seed  among  the 
hnaers,  have  been  jrmtefully  preserved  in  the 
of  history.    The  exact  period  when  the 
Natation  was  commenced  in  Peru  is  not  in- 
■W  known;  but  it  appears  reasonable  to  be- 
Irre  that  this  event  did  not  occur  until  after  the 
assigned  for  the  introduction  of  wheat  into 
Hnico,  as  in  the  year  1647  wheaten  bread  was 
Mly  known  in  the  important  city  of  Cuzco. 
Jhe  first  grains  of  wheat  which  reached  Quito 
«m?  conveyed  thither  by  Father  Josse  ttixi,  a 
i  k"mb%  who  sowed  them  near  the  monastery 
i'f  &  Francis,  where  the  monks  still  preserve 
«td  show  as  a  precious  relic  the  rude  earthen 
f**  "herein  the  seeds  first  reached  their  estab- 
l&hmeat  The  rice  of  Carolina  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal produce  of  that  portion  of  North  America. 
Mr  Ashby,  an  English  merchant,  at  the  close  of 
'he  17th  century,  sent  a  hundred  weight  from 
t'hiaa  to  this  colony ;  and  from  this  source  all 
the  subsequent  rice  harvests  of  that  division  of 
th<r  new  world,  and  the  large  exportations  of  the 
«me  valuable  grain  to  Europe,  have  sprung.  The 
*heat  now  cultivated  at  Rohilcund,  in  India, 
was  propagated  by  seed  brought  from  England, 
***  the  conquest,  by  Mr  Hawkins;  and  the 
}<>tatoe,  within  a  very  few  years,  has  been  ex- 
ktwively  spread  by  us  through  the  Indian  pen- 
ijwula,  and  thereby  preventing  the  exclusive  use 
*»f  rice,  U  generally  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  native  population.     Facts  such  as  these  are 
highly  interesting,  because  they  exhibit  the  mo- 
rJ  as  well  as  the  natural  causes  which  influence 
th*  distribution  of  vegetable  food  throughout  the 


Before  describing  the  different  kinds  of  corn, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  take  a  general  view  of 
their  cultivation  over  the  globe.  The  utmost 
limit  of  the  culture  of  grain  in  Siberia  reaches 
only  to  the  C0°  of  latitude;  and  in  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  tho  province  these  important 
products  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  higher  than 
66°.  In  the  more  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  and 
in  districts  adjoining  the  Wolga,  the  land  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  so  tliat  crops  of  grain  arc  ob- 
tained with  a  very  trifling  amount  of  labour. 
Buck  wheat  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in 
this  district ;  and  it  is  found  that  one  sowing  of 
the  seed  will  produce  five  or  six  crops  in  as  many 
successive  years,  each  harvest  yielding  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  the  quantity  first  sown. 
The  seed  which  is  shed  during  the  reaping  is 
sufficient  to  insure  the  growth  of  plants  for  the 
following  year  without  any  manuring,  and  with 
no  more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  than 
that  of  harrowing  the  land  in  the  spring.  This 
system  is  continued  without  intermission  until 
the  diminished  fertility  of  tho  soil  compels  its 
abandonment;  but  this  state  of  things  rarely 
occurs,  until,  as  already  Btated,  six  years  have 
thus  been  occupied.  Euroj>e  is  indebted  to  Si- 
beria for  a  particular  description  of  oats,  which 
are  considered  excellent ;  and  at  Yakoutch  bar- 
ley is  sometimes  seen  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

In  some  districts  of  Lapland,  situated  to  the 
westward,  the  inhabitants  are,  by  dint  of  careful 
tillage,  enabled  to  produce  plentiful  crops  of  rye. 
In  some  spots  nearer  even  than  this  to  the  pole, 
potatoes  are  made  to  supply  the  place  of  grain ; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
strained to  subsist  upon  dried  fish.  In  Kamt- 
chatka,  which  is  considerably  to  the  south  of 
Siberia,  extending  from  62°  to  61°  of  north  lati- 
tude, but  united  with  that  province  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  no  attempts  to  cultivate  the  cereal 
grasses  have  ever  proved  successful,  the  produce 
not  having  in  any  case  been  sufficient  to  repay 
the  labour  of  the  tillage.  These  features  may, 
however,  be  attributable  more  to  the  generally 
ungrateful  nature  of  the  soil  than  to  the  effects 
of  an  unkindly  climate,  since  in  some  spots  where 
the  land  is  of  better  quality,  other  esculent  ve- 
getables are  produced  in  tolerable  perfection; 
cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  beet  root, 
and  even  cucumbers,  are  reared  constantly  and 
without  difficulty. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  the  cul- 
ture of  which  extends  furthest  to  the  north  in 
Europe.  The  meal  which  they  yield,  and  which 
is  seldom  or  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Britain  for  human  food,  forms,  on  tho 
contrary,  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Norway  and  Sweden,  of  a  j»art  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  even  Scotland. 

Rye  follows  next  in  order,  being  associated 
with  oals  and  lurUy  in  the  more  uorthem  divi- 
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eion  of  the  temperate  zone.  In  the  southern 
parte  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in 
districts  bordering  on  the  Baltic  sea,  and  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  rye  forms  the  principal  object 
of  cultivation,  barley  being  raised  in  those  coun- 
tries, as  with  us,  only  for  the  purpose  of  brew- 
ing, and  the  uso  of  oats  being  limited  chiefly  to 
the  feeding  of  horses.  In  all  these  last  men- 
tioned places  wheat  is  also  grown;  but  its  con- 
sumption is  limited,  and  the  principal  part  is 
made  an  object  of  internal  trade. 

The  Norwegian  summer,  though  short,  is  ge- 
nial, and  the  sun  is  but  a  very  few  hours  absent 
during  the  short  night.  Barley  is  here  gene- 
rally sown  and  reaped  within  the  short  space  of 
sixty  davs,  sometimes  even  six  weeks  are  found 
to  suffice  for  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  the  husband- 
man. The  Norwegian  agriculturist  is,  however, 
occasionally  visited  by  seasons  throughout  which 
the  sun  appears  to  lose  its  genial  power,  and  ve- 
getation is  stunted,  blossoms  indeed  appear,  but 
are  unsuccceded  by  fruits,  ami  the  straw  yields 
nothing  but  empty  ears.  This  calamity  is  hap- 
pily of  rare  occurrence,  and  unless  when  checked 
by  a  premature  frost,  the  harvests  of  Norway  are 
for  the  most  part  abundant  and  excellent. 

In  Sweden  agriculture  is  pursued  in  n  syste- 
matic and  scientific  manner,  by  which  means 
the  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil  is  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  remedied — the  province  of  Goth- 
land producing  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat,  as 
well  as  pease  and  beans.  In  these  climates  the 
transition  of  the  seasons  is  always  abrupt.  Ve- 
getation, when  it  has  once  commenced,  proceeds 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  these  more  tempe- 
rate regions;  and  the  interval  which  elapses  be- 
tween committing  the  seed  to  the  soil  and  gath- 
ering the  ripened  harvest,  is  scarcely  greater  in 
Sweden  than  is  experienced  in  Norway.  Some- 
what farther  to  the  south  rye  in  a  great  measure 
disappears,  ami  wheat  becomes  the  principal 
grain  used  for  human  food. 

France,  England,  the  southern  part  of  Scot- 
land, part  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  the 
lands  of  western  and  middle  Asia,  fall  within 
this  description.  In  most  of  these  countries  the 
vine  is  also  successfully  cultivated,  and  wine 
forming  a  substitute  for  beer,  the  raising  of  bar- 
ley is  consequently  much  neglected.  Still  far- 
ther southward  wheat  is  found  in  abundance ; 
but  maize  and  rice  are  also  produced,  and  enter 
largely  into  the  constituents  of  human  food. 
Portugal,  Spain,  that  part  of  France  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Italy  and  Greece, 
are  thus  circumstanced.  Still  farther  to  the 
east,  in  Persia  and  northern  India,  Arabia,  Nu- 
bia, Egypt,  and  Barbary,  wheat  is  indeed  found; 
but  maize,  rice,  and  millet,  form  the  principal 
materials  for  human  sustenance.  On  the  plains 
near  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  province  of  Georgia, 
rice,  wheat,  hurley,  and  millet, -are  raised  abun- 


dantly, and  with  little  culture.  In  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  those  districts  rye  is  sometimes 
cultivated ;  but  oata  entirely  disappear,  the 
mules  and  horses  being  fed  on  barley. 

The  mode  of  culture  followed  at  the  present 
day  in  Egypt  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  calls  but 
for  a  small  amount  of  labour.  All  that  is  re- 
quired for  raising  barley  and  wheat  is,  when  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  lias  subsided,  to  throw 
the  seed  upon  the  mud.  If  this  should  be  thought 
too  hard  and  stiff, the  grain  is  lightly  ploughed  in, 
and  no  farther  care  or  culture  is  then  required 
until  the  ripening  of  the  produce,  which  usually 
happens  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  April. 
In  Nubia,  and  particularly  above  the  great  cata- 
ract, the  banks  of  the  river  arc  so  high  as  9eldom 
to  admit  of  the  overflowing  of  the  waters;  an  I 
the  Nubian  cultivators  are  consequently  obHH 
to  employ  takics,  or  water  wheels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating  the  fields  during  the  summer. 
This  practice  prevails  as  far  as  Sum  car.  TV 
principal  vegetable  productions  of  Nubia  an? 
barley  and  dhourray  or  Indian  millet.  The 
of  wheat  is  confined  to  the  more  wealthy  inhabi 
tants. 

In  China  and  Japan  rice  is  the  prevailing  grain. 
This  arises  more  from  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the 
people  than  from  climate,  for  in  the  Japane* 
islands,  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Chine*' 
empire,  all  the  other  grains  might  be  advnnta^ 
ously  raised.  The  dense  population  in  China, 
and  their  restricted  foreign  trade,  renders  them 
so  entirely  dependent  on  their  agriculture,  that, 
it  is  fostered  in  every  way  by  their  government 
Thus  we  learn  from  their  annals,  that  one  of  their 
greatest  and  wisest  emperors  was  taken  from  hi* 
plough  to  ascend  the  throne.  Another  of  their 
rulers  is  celebrated  for  having  discovered  the  art 
of  draining  low  lands,  of  collecting  the  wntor  in 
canals,  and  of  converting  it  from  a  noxious  im- 
pediment to  the  useful  purpose  of  irrigation. 
Their  emperor  Ven-li,  who  reigned  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  years  before  Christ,  is  said  t<' 

I  have  incited  his  subjects  to  the  more  zealous  cul- 
tivation of  their  lands  by  ploughing  with  hi* 
own  hands  the  land  surrounding  his  palace,  which 
example  being  followed  by  his  ministers  awl 
courtiers,  influenced  in  turn  those  who  moved  in 
a  less  exalted  sphere. 

Of  the  tropical  countries  Asia  adopts  princi- 
pally the  use  of  rice,  while  maize  is  more  used 
by  the  Americans.  This  may  arise  from  the*1 
substances  Wing  respectively  indigenous  to  the 
two  regions.     In  Africa  the  two  grains  an 

I  used  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  Wheat  isw- 
casionally  found  within  the  tropics ;  but  its  scar- 
city and  high  price  renders  it  more  an  object  "f 
luxury  than  common  consumpt.  In  the  upp^r 
provinces  of  British  India,  the  wheat,  though  of 
a  smaller  grain  than  that  used  in  Britain,  is  v( 
excellent  quality.    Barley  is  also  grown  in  the 
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iwre northern  districts  of  India;  but  it,  too,  is 
of  a  diminutive  size.  The  variety  thus  eulti- 
ntpii  is  the  bigg  of  this  country.  Its  cheapness 
mukn  it  a  common  food  for  the  native  popula- 
tion, who  make  it  into  cakes. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Hindoo  Ryots  is  of  a 
vary  primitive  description.  Their  ploughs  are 
scarcely  deserving  of  the  name,  being  merely  a 
l.vrp  pointed  piece  of  wood,  which  scratches  but 
<!<**  not  turn  over  the  soil ;  after  the  grain  is 
scsttsred  in,  a  branch  of  a  tree  serves  as  a  bor- 
row to  cover  it  over.  In  seasons  of  drought, 
however,  they  have  recourse  to  irrigation. 

Id  America  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cereolia,  corresponding  to  the  di  ver- 
ity of  climate  in  that  continent.  In  the  57° 
and  58°  of  north  latitude,  barley  and  rye  are 
Imoght  to  maturity ;  on  the  eastern  coast,  the 
tame  cultivation  rarely  succeeds  higher  than  60° 
*f  41s.  In  the  United  States  wheat  and  rye 
?n>«  as  in  the  more  temperate  regions  in  Europe; 
nad  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  faulty  methods  of  til- 
ls^ occasioned  by  the  great  abundance  of  land 
jad  the  dearness  of  labour,  that  the  produce  bears 
i  *mal]  proportion  when  compared  with  that  ob- 
uined  from  cultivating  the  same  extent  of  land 
nVorupe.  Great  improvements  in  this  respect 
Wt  already  been  introduced ;  and  when  popu- 
Icvnthall  tie  found,  as  in  older  settled  countries, 
Vfeu&g  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  there 
* » reason  why  tho  lands  should  not  be  made 
w  productive  generally  as  they  are  in  the  care- 
er cultivated  districts  of  this  country.  Maize 
*»wjr  extensively  raised  in  the  United  States; 
•»d  in  the  southern  parts  of  tho  Union  rice  is 
n!*>  very  largely  cultivated. 

Canada  produces  wheat  in  sufficient  abundance 
t-j  supply  its  own  population,  and  to  mako  large 
'^naional  shipments  to  the  mother  country, 
where  this  produce  is  received  upon  more  advon- 
ttfeoua  terms,  as  regards  the  duty  payable  on  im- 
j">rtation,  than  wheat  the  produce  of  any  part  of 
continent  of  Europe.  In  proportion  as  the 
tads  of  Canada  are  cleared  of  their  timber,  it  is 
,M  he  expected  that  a  large  amount  of  grain  will 
I*  spared  by  that  province  for  consumption  in 
Knrope,  unless  the  tide  of  emigration  should  con- 
t-oue  to  set  more  and  more  strongly  towards  that 
'|uart*r,  so  a*  to  call  for  a  proportionately  in- 
ffvaied  quantity  of  grain  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  settlers. 

numboldt,  in  his  account  of  New  Spain,  has 
fi*en  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  agriculture 
of  South  America.  In  the  lower  latitudes  of  tho 
Mexican  republic,  tho  cereal  grains  of  Europe, 
comprehending  under  this  denomination  wheat, 
l«Wy,  oats,  and  rye,  are  never  cultivated  at  a 
I  »?r  elevation  than  from  2500  to  3000  feet  above 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Citation  of  plants  is  determined  in  a  very  de- 
'      manner  by  the  elevation  of  different  re- 


gions. On  this  subject  Do  Candolle  calculates, 
tliat  in  France  every  540  feet  of  vertical  eleva- 
tion is  equivalent  to  a  receding  of  one  degree 
from  the  equator;  while  Humboldt  estimates 
every  rise  of  306  feet  to  be  equal  to  the  same  ad- 
vance to  the  north  in  tropical  countries.  On 
the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  Acapulco,  wheat  cultivation  does  not 
in  general  commence  at  a  lower  level  than  4000 
feet.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city  of  Xulapa,  wheat  is  sown  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  grain,  which  indeed  it  there  never 
produces,  but  because  the  straw  and  succulent 
leaves  furnish  excellent  fodder  for  the  cattle.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  tho  degree  of 
latitude  and  tho  amount  of  elevation  are  the  only 
circumstances  that  determine  tho  fructification 
of  wheat,  since  in  Guatemala,  which  is  nearer  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
Xolapa,  that  groin  comes  to  full  perfection. 
Humboldt  offers  a  reason  for  this  variance  from 
the  usual  rule,  the  exposed  situation  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  tho  prevalence  of  cool  winds,  which 
serve  to  modify  the  otherwise  unfavourable  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.  I  have  seen,  says  this 
traveller,  in  the  province  of  Curaecas,  the  finest 
harvests  of  wheat,  neur  Victoria,  at  1040  to 
1908  feet  of  absolute  elevation;  and  it  appears 
that  the  wheaten  fields  which  surround  the 
Quatrc  Villas,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  have  a  still 
smaller  elevation.  At  the  Isle  of  France  wheat 
is  cultivated  on  a  soil  almost  level  with  the  ocean. 

Circumstances  altogether  unconnected  with 
climate  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  agricultural  capabilities  of  Mex- 
ico, where  the  absolute  absence  of  rain  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  time  when  the  plant  is 
in  the  ground,  must  be  in  a  high  degree  detri- 
mental to  wheat  husbandry,  unless  artificial 
means  were  resorted  to,  as  in  Nubia,  for  supply- 
ing the  natural  deficiency  of  moisture.  Through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  temperate  regions  of  New 
Spain  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
system  of  artificial  irrigation.  This  is  effected 
by  the  agency  of  canals  and  reservoirs,  which  are 
supplied  from  the  rivers,  and  which  are  so  con- 
structed tliat  the  water  may  be  dispersed  at  plea- 
sure over  any  and  every  part  of  the  farms.  In 
districts  where  the  system  of  artificial  watering 
is  fully  adopted,  tho  fertility  of  the  Mexican 
farms  is  extraordinary,  far  beyond  any  thing  ex- 
perienced in  the  richest  soils  of  Europe;  tho 
wheat  harvest  being  commonly  thirty-five  ami 
forty  to  one,  and  some  considerable  estates  yield- 
ing even  fifty  and  sixty  measures  for  one  mea- 
sure of  seed.  In  similur  localities,  and  with  land 
of  equal  quality,  but  where  no  opportunity  has 
been  provided  for  watering  the  fields,  the  annual 
return  does  not  exceed  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  for  one.  Maize  is  also  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  Mexico,  and  from  the  genial  na- 
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tare  of  the  climate  and  the  general  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  returns  which  it  yields  to  the  farmer 
are  most  abundant.  Humboldt  writes  that  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico  the  maize  harvest  yields 
two  hundred  for  one.  The  Indians  and  Meti- 
zoes,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  republic,  feed  on  maize  and  manchof, 
or  the  produce  of  the  cassava  plant,  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  being  principally  confined  to  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  In  the  tempe- 
rate and  polar  districts  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  order  of  cultivation  is  very  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  similar  latitudes  and  elevations 
north  of  the  tropics.  In  America,  wheat  is  com- 
monly found  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Bra- 
zil, in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  Chili.  The  same 
grain  predominates  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  flour  which  it  yields  being  of  beautiful 
quality,  and  accompanied  by  less  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  bran.  In  Australia,  wheat  also 
forms  the  principal  object  of  cultivation  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers ;  but  in  the  southernmost  por- 
tions of  that  vast  island,  or  rather  continent,  and 
in  Van  Dieman's  land,  barley  and  rye  are  like- 
wise to  be  found. 

Wheat.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  cerealia.  As  for  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  that  "  staff  of  human  life,'*  it  possesses 
qualities  superior  to  any  of  the  other  species  of 
jjrain. 

Triticum,  or  wheat,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  and  varieties,  is  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant,  possessing  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
^ruminec.  The  seed  is  a  compressed  oval,  en- 
closed in  a  scaly  pericarp,  or  chaff,  from  which 
it  is  easily  separated.  The  cotyledonous  matter 
is  separated  into  halves  by  a  deep 
groove  (fig.  a.),  which  runs  along  that 
side  of  the  grain  that,  while  the  plant 
was  attached  to  the  ear,  was  placed 
next  to  the  rachis  or  stem.  On  the 
other  side,  which  is  more  convex,  is  seen 
an  oval  body,  where  the  embryo  is 
situated,  and  where  the  germ  of  the  fu- 
ture plant  springs  from.  The  vessels  by 
which  the  grain  was  attached  to  the  pa- 
rent plant,  and  by  which  it  was  nourished,  were 
attached  to  this  end  of  the  seed  lobe.  When  the 
seed  is  matured,  these  umbilical  vessels  separate, 
the  point  of  separation  then  closes  up,  and  the 
grain  may  then  be  easily  detached  from  the  chart" 
by  which  it  is  enveloped.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  wheat  generally  cultivated  in  this  country, 
triticum  h'/bernum,  or  winter  wheat,  and  triticum 
cestirwn,  spring  or  summer  wheat. 

Winter  Wheat  has  a  large  plump  ear,  smooth, 
or  destitute  of  awn,  with  a  conspicuous  bloom, 
and  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  erect  stem.  It  is 
sown  in  autumn,  begins  to  vegetate  and  remains 
green  during  the  winter,  and  comes  to  maturity 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  summer.    It  is 
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very  apt  to  pass  into  varieuV*. 
arising  from  soil,  climate,  ml 
modes  of  culture.  Two  of  the 
most  marked  of  them  are  tb<- 
red  and  white  wheat.  The  red 
wheat  has  a  thicker  and  rough*  r 
envelope,  is  of  a  hardier  natim 
than  the  other,  and  consequently 
more  suited  for  cold  and  hlerh 
situations ;  hut  it  is  less  produc 
five,  and  yields  a  flour  of  an  in- 
ferior quality. 

Spring  Wheat.  This  is  rap- 
posed  to  have  come  from  tin 
north  of  Europe.  It  is  leas  hardy 
tlian  the  winter  wheat,  the  stem 
is  more  slender  and  delicate 
the  ear  thinner  and  drooping, 
and  furnished  with  beards  or 
awns.    This  grain,  which,  in 
our  uncertain  climate,  cannot  be  safely  or  pro- 
ductively cultivated  throughout  the  kingdom,  i-. 
yet  domesticated  in  the  more  southerly  and  th-: 
midland  districts.   As  its  grain  is  smaller  taut 
that  of  the  common  winter  wheat,  and  as  its  prr> 
duce  is  less  abundant,  the  farmer  would  not  U- 
led  to  its  cultivation  could  he  l>e  certain  of  suc- 
cess with  earlier  sown  seed,  or  if,  in  the  progre-i 
of  his  agricultural  operations,  the  land  could  al- 
ways be  got  ready  for  the  autumnal  sowing.  Th 
principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  theado| 
tion  of  summer  wheat  consists  in  the  security 
which  it  offers  against  the  injurious  effects  of  ;> 
cold  and  rainy  spring ;  so  tliat,  in  situations  an ' 
seasons  where  winter  sown  wheat  is  so  far  in- 
jured as  to  destroy  all  prospect  of  a  harvest,  th* 
delicate  but  more  rapidly  growing  species  nwy 
be  more  confidently  depended  on  for  yielding 
its  increase.    Some  farmers,  when  they  per- 
ceive that  the  seed  which  they  hare  sown  o 
autumn  fails  and  goes  off  in  patches  from  am 
untoward  causes,  are  accustomed  to  rake  sprinc 
wheat  into  the  vacant  spaces,  and  wherever  th 
plants  appear  weak  and  thin.     By  this  nwan« 
the  uniformity  of  the  crop  is  restored;  and  f 
the  operation  has  not  been  delayed  beyond  tin 
beginning  of  April,  the  spring  wheat  will  be  ma- 
tured, and  ready  for  the  sickle  at  the  same  tiro, 
with  the  earlier  sown  plants.   This  mixture 
grain  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  miller;  but  it 
would  of  course  be  improper  to  employ  the  pn>- 
duce  as  seed.   When  spring  wheat  is  sown  I'y 
itself,  the  season  for  this  operation  is  in  April  or 
the  early  part  of  May,  from  which  time  onwarJ 
the  fanner  lias  but  little  to  dread  from  any  se- 
verity of  weather.    It  is  said  that  this  species  ><: 
wheat  is  not  subject  to  blight.    According  t 
the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  nutritive  qualify 
of  this  kind  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  wiuu  r 
wheat,  the  proportions  being  96^  per  cent,  in  tin 
latter,  and  only  94  per  cent,  in  the  former,  vi 
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t>  entire  bulk  of  the  grab*.  The  gluten  ron- 
ivxxl  in  the  two  kinds  varies  in  a  greater  degree, 
Jut  of  winter  wheat  Wing  24,  while  that  of 
qvinz  Ma  corn  is  only  19,  so  that  the  winter 
variety  is  more  eligible  for  the  purpose  of  the 
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EwftioN  or  many 
)\'h<cat  (triticum 

•mfiotUum  J.  This  spe- 
cies uf  wheat,  railed  ;dso 
the  "  corn  of  ai.un- 
W  is  chiefly  culti- 
vate! in  Egypt  and  some 
forts  of  Italy.  It  is 
■apposed  to  Ik?  of  Afri- 
can origin,  and  in  its 
qualities  and  habits  re- 
-embles  the  spring 
wheat,  above  descril>ed, 
mire  than  any  other. 

ft*  <em  or  ruchis  of 
'.hi*  *pvcies  L»  branched, 
bears  several  cars 
•  •  tpikelets.  The  ear 
>  bearded,  and  the  grains  are  thinner  than  those 

*  winter  wheat.  This  kind  will  endure  the 
•itrvmes  of  moisture,  as  well  as  a  high  tem- 
'ffltur*,  without  injury,  so  that  it  is  peculiarly 

to  the  climate  of  the  countries  where  it 
crirfly  raised. 

Wheat  ( triticum  tpelta ).  This  is  con- 
.tftovd  to  have  been  the  species  of  wheat  used 
'.'  'b<-  Romans,  and  the  :ca  of  the  Creeks,  al- 
'-•*u?h  this  latter  name  has  been  given  to  maize, 

*  zrairt  with  which  the  ancients  were  totallv 
rueijuainted.     This  variety  is  still  cultivated 

-i  the  continent,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
*'"^  »nth  of  Europe.  A  coarse  soil  will  produce 
;  *nl  it  requires  less  culture  and  attention  than 
the  finer  uualities  of  wheat.  In  many  parts  of 
1  'trmany,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France, 
i'i  the  north  of  Africa,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Cood 
H<»pe,  npfk  is  raised  in  considerable  abundance, 
h  u  also  common  in  Spain,  and  is  given  to 
t-"r*j  instead  of  barley,  when  that  grain  hap- 
'••  :"  1  -■'  ^-arce.  It  is  said,  too,  that  this  va- 
nrty  of  wheat  is  well  suited  to  the  climate  and 
of  Australia.  Then1  are  two  varieties  of 
•>lt,  one  with  awns,  and  the  other  quite  ban-. 
[»'  Tike  of  this  latter  variety  is  scantily  nip- 
plied  with  grains,  which  have  a  very  slight  en- 
v-l->pe  of  chaff,  the  individual  grains,  however, 
Urge  and  [dump.  It  is  almost  universally  a 
*;  nm»  sown  crop,  and  grows  luxuriantly,  with 

*  thick  nearly  solid  culm.     The  bread  made 

it  is  of  a  drv  quality. 
f>»<  SmUd  Wheat  (tritintm 
Hiis  variety  goes  under  the  name  of  St  Peter's 
m-    It  is  a  very  diminutive  plant,  and  the 


land,  and  contains  less  gluten  than 
the  common  sorts;  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  less  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  and  is  used 
in  soups  and  gruels.  The  four- 
sided  form  of  the  ripe  ear  is  so 
regular,  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  carved  out  of  ivory. 
The  stem,  from  its  hardness  and 
tenacity,  is  well  adapted  for 
tliatching,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
generally  used.  Several  stalks 
grow  up  from  one  seed  of  wheat 
deposited  in  the  soil,  and  the  num- 
ber varies  much  according  to  the 
manner  of  cultivation  and  other 
accidental  circumstances.  The 
o»p  seeded  Wheat,  power  of  renewing  and  multiply- 
ing the  stems  possessed  by  the 
grain-bearing  plants,  is  called  tillering  by  agricul- 
turists. In  its  progress  the  stalks  do  not  rise 
immediately  from  the  genu,  but  are  thrown  out 
from  different  points  of  the  infant  sprouts  while 
they  are  yet  in  contact  with  the  moist  soil.  The 
increase  of  plants  by  this  means  is  often  most  as- 
tonishing, and  it  is  an  admirable  provision  to 
repair  and  counteract  the  various  casualties  to 
which  these  plants  are  liable  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  progress.  Among  these  casualties  not 
the  lejist  common  is  that  of  the  depredations  of 
the  wheat  fly  ( mtutea  pumilionis ).  This  insect 
is  in  the  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  young  plant,  and  when  these  are 
hatched  into  larva-,  the  primary  shoot  is  by  these 
worms  instantly  devoured.  Did  the  plant  pos- 
sess within  itself  no  means  of  repairing  this  in- 
jun-, the  whole  previous  labour  of  the  husband- 
man would  in  this  case  have  been  in  vain.  But 
this  destruction  occurring  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  vegetative  power  of  the  plant  is 
in  the  greatest  activity,  an  effort  is  produced 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  heading  down  a 
fruit  tree,  shoots  immediately  spring  up  from  the 
divided  part,  the  plant  becomes  more  firmly 
rooted,  and  produces  probably  a  dozen  steins  and 
ears,  where,  but  for  the  temporary  mischief,  it 
might  have  sent  forth  only  one. 

Several  extraordinary  facts  have  been  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  inherent  power  of  mul- 
tiplication possessed  by  these  vegetables.  Among 
others,  Kenelra  Digby  asserted,  in  1000,  that 
"there  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  at  Paris  a  plant  of  barley, 
which  they  at  that  time  kept  as  a  curiosity, and 
winch  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
stalks  springing  from  one  root  or  grain,  and  in 
which  they  counted  above  eighteen  thousand 
grains  or  seeds  of  barley."  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  it  is  recorded,  that  .Mr  C.  Miller  of 


'pike  contains  only  a  single  row  of  grains.  It  is  i  Cambridge,  the  son  of  the  eminent  horticulturist, 
titivated  in  the  more  Alpine  parts  of  Switzer-  !  sowed,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  a  few  grains  of  coru- 
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mon  red  wheat,  one  of  the  plants  from  which 
had  tillered  so  much,  that  on  the  Oth  of  August 
he  was  enabled  to  divide  it  into  eighteen  plants, 
all  of  which  were  ]  dared  separately  in  the  ground. 
In  the  course  of  September  and  October  so  many 
of  these  plants  had  again  multiplied  their  stalks, 
that  the  number  of  plants  which  were  separately 
set  out  to  stand  the  winter  was  sixty-sewn. 
With  the  first  growth  of  the  spring  the  tillering 
again  went  forward,  so  that  at  the  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April  a  farther  division  was 
made,  and  the  number  of  plants  now  amounted 
to  five  hundred.  Mr  Miller  expressed  his  opi- 
nion, that  liefore  the  season  had  too  far  advanced 
one  other  division  might  have  been  effected,  when 
the  number  might  have  been  at  least  quadrupled. 
The  five  hundred  plants  proved  extremely  vi- 
gorous, much  more  so  than  wheat  under  ordi- 
nary culture,  so  that  the  number  of  ears  submit- 
ted to  the  sickle  was  -1,100,  or  more  than  forty 
to  each  of  the  divided  plants:  in  some  instances 
there  were  one  hundred  ears  upon  one  plant. 
The  ears  were  remarkably  fine,  some  being  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  and  containing  from  sixty 
to  seventy  grains.  The  wheat,  when  separated 
from  the  straw,  weighed  forty-seven  pounds  and 
seven  ounces,  and  measured  three  pecks  and 
three  quarters,  the  estimated  number  of  grains 
being  576,840. 

Such  an  enormous  increase  is  not  of  course  at- 
tainable on  any  great  scale,  or  by  the  common 
modes  of  culture ;  but  the  experiment  is  of  use 
as  showing  the  vast  power  of  increase"  with  which 
the  most  valuable  of  vegetables  is  endowed,  and 
which,  by  judiciously  varying  the  mode  of  til- 
lage, may  possibly  in  time  l>e  brought  into  liene- 
ficial  action. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  wheat  varies  exceed- 
ingly, depending  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  nature  of  the  season,  and  the  mode  of 
culture.  The  average  produce  of  the  soil  of  a 
country  depends,  as  does  every  other  species  of 
production,  upon  the  advance  of  its  inhabitants 
in  knowledge  and  in  the  possession  of  capital. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  in  the  1,1th  century 
an  acre  of  good  land  in  England  would  produce 
twelve  bushels  of  wheat.  In  two  centuries  this 
rate  of  produce  appears  to  have  greatly  increased. 
Harrison,  writing  in  1574,  says,  "The  yield  of 
our  cornc-ground  is  much  after  this  rate  follow- 
ing:— Throughout  the  land  (if  you  please  to 
make  an  estimate  thereof  by  the  acre),  in  meane 
and  indifferent  years,  wherein  each  acre  of  rie 
or  wheat,  well  tilled  and  dressed,  will  yield  coni- 
monlie  sixteene  or  twentie  bushels;  an  acre  of 
barley,  six-and-thirtie  bushels ;  of  otes,  and  such 
like,  four  or  five  quarters  ;  which  proportion  is 
notwithstanding  oft  abated  toward  the  north,  as 
it  is  oftentimes  surmounted  in  the  south."  The 
mean  produce  in  Great  flritain,  according  to 
rhe  estimate  of  Mr  Arthur  Young,  did  not,  at 


t  he  time  when  he  wrote  (about  fifty  years  ago), 
exceed  twenty-two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 
Other  and  later  writers  have  calculated  the  aver- 
age at  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  bushel'; 
while  the  author  of  the  Reports  on  Agriculture 
for  Middlesex  has  asserted,  that  the  medium 
quantity  in  that  county  is  forty  bushels,  the 
highest  produce  he  has  known  being  sixty-eight, 
and  the  lowest  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  Tin 
land  in  the  county  which  was  the  subject  of  thes 
Reports,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  metropo- 
lis, may  lie  considered  as  in  a  state  of  high  con- 
dition, and  much  beyond  the  ordinary  rat*  <<\ 
fertility.    At  all  times,  and  in  every  country, 
some  situations  will  be  found  more  prolific  than 
others,  and  some  individuals  will  be  more  m- 
ccssful  in  their  agricultural  labours.    Pliny  h.v 
related  a  case  which  occurred  among  the  Ro- 
mans, where  this  success  was  seen  in  so  marke  t 
a  degree,  that  the  able  agriculturist  who,  byt\- 
celling  his  countrymen,  hod  rendered  hiin*lr 
the  object  of  envy,  was  cited  before  the  Curuk 
Ivlilc  and  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  answer 
to  a  charge  of  sorcery,  founded  on  his  reapiic 
much  larger  crops  from  his  very  small  spot 
ground  thrtn  his  neighbours  did  from  their  in- 
tensive fields.    "In  answer  to  this  charge  (' re- 
sinus  produced  his  efficient  implements  of  hu- 
bandry,  his  well-fed  oxen,  and  a  hale  young  v 
man  his  daughter,  and  pointing  to  them,  t\- 
claimed,  These,  Romans,  are  my  instruments «' 
witchcraft;  but  I  cannot  here  show  you  my 
hours,  sweats,  and  anxious  cares." 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the  quantity 
of  straw  must  vary  considerably  from  year  u- 
year,  according  to  the  seasons,  and  that  this  j  r- 
duce  will  likewise  be  generally  influenced  by  tb 
nature  of  the  soil.    It  is  therefore  impossible  ; 
give  any  certain  information  upon  this  poit:: : 
but  it  will  perhaps  amount  to  a  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  if  we  consider  that  for  W} 
twelve  bushels  of  wheat,  one  load,  conta'mi:i- 
thirty-six  trusses  of  straw,  will  be  obtained,  tt. 
weight  of  which  is  11  cwt.  2  qrs.  8  lbs.  Th 
straw  of  summer  wheat  is  more  agreeable  t  • 
cattle  than  that  produced  from  winter  sowing.* 

This  most  important  vegetable  is  not  wholly 
free  from  casualties  apart  from  climate.  The 
principal  of  these  are  blight,  mildew,  and  smut, 
which  we  have  already  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  the  diseases  of  vegetables. 

There  are  two  modes  of  sowing  wheat  prac- 
tised by  agriculturists.  The  one  consists  in  scat- 
tering the  grain  from  the  hand  over  the  welJ- 
ploughcd  fields,  and  is  called  sowing  broad-ca.*'; 
the  other  is  by  sowing  it  in  uniform  drills,  «••' 
dibbling  it,  and  afterwards  hoeing  and  clearing  i- 
from  weeds.  This  latter  practice  was  attempt  1 
in  the  time  of  lord  Bacon ;  but  it  was  abandon^ 

*  l.iUmry  of  IV-ful  Knowleitfre. 
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(t  the  vore  of  exi>cnse.    In  luXii)  Evelyn  pre- 
wiitetl  tu  the  royid  society  a  description  of  ft  sow- 
i«K  machine,  invented  by  Loeatelli,  a  native  of 
luly,  who  hud  obtained  a  patent  for  its  use  in 
Spain,  having  demonstrated  its  utility  by  public 
experiment.   The  drill  plough,  however,  says  a 
iwnt  writer,  was*  not  used  in  England,  and  was 
jwrhap*  quite  unknown  to  a  body  of  men  who 
<i»  proverbially  slow  all  over  the  world  to  adopt 
m  improvement,  till  public  attention  was 
awakened  to  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, hy  the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull,  who,  after 
I'Rirtically  following  for  some  years  his  own  im- 
pnmil  pLui  of  huslxandry,  and  thereby  proving 
its  advantages,  published  a  particular  account  of 
hi*  process  in  the  year  1733.    This  work,  which 
hr  entitled  "An  Essay  on  Horse-hoeing  Hus- 
bandry,'' became  highly  popular,  compelling  the 
attention  of  English  agriculturists  to  the  sub- 
}*-t,  and  engaging  no  less  the  consideration  of 
xientinc  foreigners.    The  system  of  Mr  Tull 
e  xisted  in  discarding  the  old  method  of  scatter- 
in?  wed  u|M>n  the  land  broad-cast,  and  in  substi- 
tuting n  mode  of  sowing  the  grain  in  straight 
rvri  or  furrows,  by  means  of  an  implement  more 
5»ifwt  than  Locatelli's  machine,  which  delivered 
tin*  seed  nt  proper  intervals,  and  in  the  exact 
uintity  that  was  found  most  beneficial.  Spaces 
•Hfty  inches  breadth  were  left  between  the  fur- 
^■vv  so  that  the  land  could  be  ploughed  or 
:>i*-hoed  in  these  intervals  at  various  periods 
•ji^nar  the  srrowth  of  the  crop,  the  object  of  these 
iiinio  Wing  to  bring  fresh  portions  of  the  soil 
contact  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants, 
■tf'l  thus  to  render  ever}'  part  in  turn  available 
■  r  their  nutrition.    One  material  advantage  that 
n*nlN  from  the  new  method  of  husbandry  is  the 
*viiur  which  it  occasions  in  seed-corn,  and  which 
>  viid  to  amount  to  five-eighths  of  the  quantity 
Mully  expended  in  the  old  method. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  of  the  average  weight,  when 
>t  uud  into  flour,  yields  the  following  produce : 


tttvjul  Flonr, 
fine  Pollard, 
Came  Do., 


47 

*\ 
4 

•2 
61) 


Fhf  method  of  making  loaf  bread,  similar  to 
"fiat  n*cd  in  the  present  day,  was  known  in  the 
«w  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  neither  the  pre- 
«i*  time  of  the  discovery,  nor  the  name  of  the 
wrsun  to  whom  mankind  is  indebted  for  it,  has 
'ivn  handed  down  to  us.    That  the  Jews  knew 

"w  to  make  bread  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  above 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
<  hrUtian  era,  is  evident  from  the  prohibition  of 
'h*  u*e  of  leavened  bread  during  the  celebration 

f  the  passover.    There  is  no  evidence  that  loaf 


bread  was  known  to  Abraham,  for  in  his  history 
cakes  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  loaf  bread 
or  leavened  bread  never.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  Jews  learned  the  art  of  making 
loaf  bread  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks  in- 
form us  that  they  were  taught  the  method  of 
making  loaf  bread  by  the  god  Pun.  We  learn 
from  Homer  that  loaf  bread  was  known  during 
the  Trojan  war.  Pliny  tells  us  tliat  no  bakers 
existed  at  Rome  till  the  year  ottO  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  or  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
lJefore  that  time  bread  was  made  in  private 
houses,  and  was  the  business  of  the  women.  The 
only  substance  fit  for  making  good  loaf  bread,  is 
wheat  flour.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  mix 
this  flour  with  potatoe  starch;  such  an  addition, 
however,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  exceed  30  per 
cent.,  otherwise  the  flour  would  not  be  fit  for 
making  bread. 

The  process  of  baking  consists  in  mixing  wheat 
flour  with  water,  and  forming  it  into  dough.  The 
average  proportion  is  t  wo  parts  of  water  to  three 
of  flour  by  weight ;  but  this  proportion  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  age  and  quality  of 
the  flour.  In  general  tho  older  and  better  the 
flour  is,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired. If  the  dough,  after  being  thus  formed, 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  the  sugar  of 
the  farina  undergoes  a  fermentation,  being  de- 
composed into  carlxmic  acid  and  alcohol.  The 
gluten  which  exists  in  every  part  of  this  dough 
prevents  the  carbonic  acid  from  escaping;  it 
therefore  heaves  up  the  dough  in  every  part,  and 
more  than  doubles  its  bulk.  The  fermentation, 
however,  does  not  stop  when  the  sugar  is  decom- 
posed, it  continues  to  act  upon  the  alcohol,  and 
gradually  converts  it  into  acetic  and  lactic  acids. 
The  consequence  of  this  last  action,  which  can- 
not be  prevented  on  account  of  the  slowness  of 
the  vinous  fermentation  of  the  dough,  is,  that  it 
acquires  a  sour  taste  and  smell,  and  if  it  be  baked 
in  the  oven,  though  the  loaf  is  full  of  eyes,  and 
possesses  the  characters  of  loaf  bread,  yet  its  acid 
taste  and  smell  render  it  disagreeable  to  the  pa- 
late, and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  food.  Dough 
that  has  been  allowed  to  ferment  in  this  way  is 
called  tearcn;  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  this 
leaven  be  mixed  with  new  made  dough,  and  the 
mixture  laid  aside  for  a  few  hours,  fermentation 
commences  and  goes  on  much  more  rapidly,  so 
that  the  dough  swells  to  at  least  twice  its  ori- 
ginal bulk.  If  it  be  now  put  into  the  oven  and 
baked,  the  fermentation  is  checked  before  any 
acid  begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  bread  is  full  of 
eyes,  light,  spongy,  and  sweet. 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  as  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  contrived  another  method  of  bringing 
on  a  fermentation  in  dough.  Instead  of  leaven 
they  added  to  the  dough  a  quantity  of  the  yeast 
or  barm,  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  fer- 
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menting  beer.     This  addition  occasion*  fully  as 
sjieedy  a  fermentation  as  leaven,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  so  apt  to  give  the  bread  a  sour  flavour. 
About  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  bakers  of 
Paris  began  to  substitute  yeast  for  leaven.  The 
practice  was  discovered,  and  declaimed  against. 
The  faculty  of  medicine,  in  1668,  declared  it  pre- 
judicial to  the  health;  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  bakers  were  able  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  bread  raised  by  means  of  yeast  is  better 
than  that  fermented  by  leaven.     Burm  is  now 
employed  in  preference  to  leaven  in  every  civil- 
ized country.    In  this  country  the  yeast  used 
by  bakers  is  made  artificially,  chiefly  from  pota- 
toes.   The  process,  according  to  Dr  Thomson,  is 
nearly  as  follows :  A  certain  quantity  of  salt  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  temperature  of  which  va- 
ries, according  to  circumstances,  from  70°  to  100°. 
Yeast  is  mixed  with  this  water,  and  then  a  por- 
tion of  flour  is  added,  but  always  less  than  is  ul- 
timately employed  in  forming  the  finished  dough. 
The  mixture  is  covered  up,  and  set  apart  in  a 
warm  place.    Fermentation  begins  to  be  evident 
in  about  an  hour.    The  sjtonge,  so  the  imperfect 
dough  is  called,  begins  to  swell  up  in  consequence 
of  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    This  gas, 
being  confined  by  the  adhesive  nature  of  the 
gluten,  heaves  up  the  sponge  to  twice  its  original 
bulk.    Being  no  longer  capable  of  containing 
this  pent  up  gas,  it  bursts,  and  subsides.  This 
alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  sponge  might 
be  repeated  a  great  many  times;  but  unless  the 
baker  stops  it  after  the  second,  or  at  the  utmost 
the  third  dropping  of  the  sponire,  the  bread  inva- 
riably proves  sour ;  he  therefore,  at  this  period, 
adds  to  the  sponge  the  remaining  quantity  of 
flour,  water,  and  salt,  and  incorporates  these  new 
materials  with  the  sponge  by  a  long  and  labori- 
ous course  of  kneading.    After  this  the  dough  is 
left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  time 
it  continues  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation, 
diffused  through  every  part  of  it.     It  is  then 
subjected  to  a  second,  but  much  loss  laborious 
kneading,  in  order  to  distribute  the  imprisoned 
gas  as  equally  us  possible  through  the  whole 
dough.    It  is  now  weighed  out  into  the  portions 
requisite  to  form  the  kinds  of  bread  desired. 
These  portions  are  shaped  into  loaves,  and  set 
aside  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  warm  situation. 
The  fermentation  still  goes  on,  and  gradually  ex- 
pands the  mass  to  double  its  former  bulk.  They 
are  now  put  into  the  oven  and  baked  into  loaves. 
The  menu  heat  of  the  oven  is  about  This 
heat  immediately  stops  the  fermentation ;  but 
the  gns  already  generated  is  swelled  out  by  the 
heat,  mid  gives  the  loaf  its  characteristic  vesicu- 
lar structure.    When  bread  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven  it  is  lighter  than  when  put  in,  from  the 
evaporation  of  a  portion  of  moisture  during  the 
baking.    A  portion  of  the  starch,  also,  is  con- 
verted into  suirur. 


ICyt 


Rye  (sccale  ctreak).  This 
grain  has  an  appearance  some- 
thing intermediate  between 
wheat  and  barley.  The  ear  is 
Warded,  and  the  stem  tall  and 
slender.     Four  species  of  this 

r i  plant  are  enumerated,  ttcak 
\sv  I  villosum,  orientate,  creticutn,  and 
^*fM  K  cereaie.  The  last  only  is  cul- 
tivated m  Britain.  The  raid- 
ing of  rye  was  formerly  much 
more  practised  in  this  country 
than  at  present.  Two  centu- 
ries ago  rye  flour,  either  akwr 
or  mixed  with  wheaten  flour, 
formed  the  common  bread  of 
this  country.  Now  this  mix- 
ture is  only  partially  used.  At 
present  rye  is  cultivated  by 
our  farmers  principally  that  they  may  draw  from 
it  a  supply  of  green  food  for  their  flocks.  For 
this  purpose  the  plants  which  are  sown  in  NV 
vember,are  eaten  early  in  the  spring,  before  they 
begin  to  spindle,  which  they  wHl  do  towards  the 
end  of  March.  After  this  stage  of  the  growth 
has  taken  place,  the  succulent  quality  of  the 
blade  is  impaired,  it  becomes  coarse  and  hmk 
and  is  no  longer  agreeable  to  animals.  When 
rye  is  left  to  ripen  its  seeds,  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  applied  in  this  country  to  purpose 
distinct  from  human  food ;  the  principal  use  t<> 
which  the  grain  is  put  being  the  preparation  «  t 
a  vegetable  acid,  to  be  employed  by  tanners  in 
an  operation  which  they  call  raising,  and  wberv- 
by  the  pores  of  the  hides  are  distended,  so  as  to 
dispose  them  the  more  readily  to  imbibe  the  tan- 
ning principle  of  the  oak-bark,  which  is  after- 
wards applied.  Rye,  when  parched  and  ground 
has  been  recently  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffW. 
It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  convince  any 
one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  grateful  bev< 
rage,  that  the  grain  of  home  production  is  ever 
likely  to  take  place,  at  least  to  any  extent,  "t 
the  fragrant  Mocha  bean.  In  fact  rye  contains 
neither  the  aromatic  nor  stimulating  properties 
which  render  coffee  so  grateful. 

Rye  straw  is  useless  as  fodder,  but  forms  on 
excellent  material  for  thatching,  and  is  so  suit- 
able for  stuffing  horse-collars,  that  saddlers  w:il 
usually  pay  for  it  a  very  good  price. 

The  sccale  ccrcalc,  which  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  t'andin,  was  introduced  into  England  many 
ages  ago.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  specie*, 
occasioned  more  probably  by  difference  of  cul- 
ture than  by  any  inherent  variation  in  the  plants : 
one  is  known  as  winter,  and  the  other  us  spring 
rve. 

It  was  formerly  usual  to  sow  rye  together 
with  an  early  kind  of  wheat.  The  harvest*! 
groin,  thus  necessarily  intermixed,  was  termed 
mejttin,  from  miscellanea;  it  also  obtained  Uk1 
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oa*  of  mun<H»rn,  corruptly  from  monk -corn, 

bwo»  bread  made  with  it  was  commonly  eaten 

is  monasteries. 
With  the  exception  of  wheat,  rye  contains  a 

rrater  proportion  of  gluten  than  any  other  of  the 
I  'd  trraias  to  which  fact  is  owing  its  capabi- 
lity of  Icing  converted  into  a  spongy  bread.  It 
ontains,  likewise,  nearly  five  parts  in  every 
hundred  of  ready-formed  saccharine  matter,  and 
i-  in  consequence  easily  convertible  into  malt, 
thf  nee  into  beer  or  ardent  spirit ;  but  the 
puJtKv  of  this  last  is  so  small,  in  comparison 
vith  that  of  malted  barley,  as  to  offer  no  in- 

urvment  for  its  employment  to  that  purpose. 
Ry?  has  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  rapidly  from 
tl:-1  vinous  to  the  acetous  state  of  fermentation, 
whenever  that  circumstance  has  intervened, 
::  w>uld  be  vain  to  attempt  either  to  brew  or  to 
''Mi!  it.  Unrnalted  rye  meal  is  mixed  in  Hol- 
tal  with  barley  malt,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
}«irj»  by  weight  of  the  former,  with  one  part  of 
!.v  Utter,  and  the  whole  being  fermented  to- 
: 'her,  forms  the  wash  whence  is  distilled  all 
'1*  i-min  spirit  produce<l  in  that  country,  and 
o-'wn  throughout  Europe  as  Hollands,  Geneva. 
Hirrv  must,  however,  1m?  some  circumstances  of 
i  >niliar  nature  connected  with  the  process,  as 
•^hctcd  by  the  Dutch  distillers,  since  no  at- 

'      made  elsewhere  have  ever  been  success- 
is  Staining  a  spirit  having  the  same  good 

Ry?  is  the  common  bread-corn  in  all  the  sandy 
'  •  'r V-ts  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
1  -J  of  Finland,  furnishing  abundance  of  food 
'  *  ;h«  numerous  inhabitants  of  places  which, 
,;-i">ut  it,  must  have  been  little  better  than 
-^'y  and  uninhabited  deserts.  In  these  dis- 
it  not  only  forms  the  chief  article  of  con- 
JiiT.i'tiun,  but  furnishes  a  material  of  some  con- 
"  .c?n<*  to  the  export  trade  of  the  Prussian 

The  peasantry  in  Sweden  subsist  very  genc- 
"i-ly  upon  rye-cakes,  which  they  bake  only 
r'*"'*  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  which,  dur- 
1  '■:  m<)st  j»art  of  the  time,  are  consequently  as 
-  ^1  -is  a  board.  Linmcus  observed  a  curious 
;*>Aiiw  in  Lapland.  One  part  of  rye  and  two 
of  barley  being  mixed  together,  the  seed 
i'TOmmitted  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  earth 

npable  of  tillago  in  the  spring.  The  barley 
v'i  ^  up  vigorously,  ripens  its  ears,  and  is 

*p*l ;  while  the  rye  merely  goes  into  leaf  with- 
•''{  'hooting  up  any  stem,  its  growth  being  re- 
•iriid  by  the  l>arlcy,  which  may  be  said  to 
;rwttar  it.  After  the  barley  is  reaped,  the  rye 
'  Ivonrr*  in  growth,  and,  without  any  farther 
' of  the  cultivator,  yields  an  abundant  crop 
j  the  following  year. 

Thi*  yrain,  to  which  so  many  human  beings 
s>  thus  indebted  for  aliment,  is  subject  to  a  dis- 
':*  «hich,  when  it  occurs,  not  only  deprives  it 


of  all  its  useful  properties  as  food,  but  renders  it 
absolutely  noxious,  and,  it  may  even  be  said, 
poisonous  to  man.    When  thus  diseased  it  is 
called  by  English  farmers  horned  rye,  and  by 
the  French  ergot,  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  cock's  spur  of  an  excrescence  which 
the  grain  then  bears.     Whenever  this  diseaso 
has  been  witnessed,  it  has  usually  happened  that 
a  wet  spring  has  been  succeeded  by  a  summer 
I  more  than  ordinarily  hot.    Tissot,  a  French 
•  physician,  bestowed  much  attention  on  this  sub- 
:  ject,  and  upon  its  melancholy  consequences.  It 
is  from  him  we  learn  that  the  excrescence  just 
mentioned  is  an  irregular  vegetation,  wliich 
springs  from  the  middle  substance,  between  the 
grain  and  the  leaf,  growing  to  the  length  of  an 
j  inch  and  a  half,  and  being  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
broad.    It  is  of  a  brownish  colour. 

Bread  which  is  made  of  rye  thus  diseased  has 
an  acrid  and  nauseous  taste,  and  its  use  is  fol- 
lowed by  spasmodic  symptoms  and  gangrenous 
disorders.  These  effects  cannot  by  any  means  be 
classed  among  imaginary  evils.  In  1596  an  epi- 
demic prevailed  in  Hesse,  which  was  wholly  as- 
cribed to  the  use  of  horned  rye.  Some  of  the 
persons  who  had  unfortunately  partaken  of  this 
food  were  seized  with  epilepsy,  the  attacks  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  ended  fatally;  of  others, 
who  became  insane,  few  ever  fullv  recovered  the 
proper  use  of  their  senses;  while  some,  who 
were  apparently  restored,  were  liable  through 
life  to  periodical  returns  of  their  disorder. 

Similar  calamities  were  experienced  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  continent  at  various  times,  be- 
tween 1648  and  1736,  and  these  visitations  have 
been  recorded  by  Burghart,  Hoffman,  and  others. 
In  1709,  this  diseased  condition  of  the  rye  oc- 
curred in  a  part  of  France  to  such  a  degree,  that 
in  consequence  of  it  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
patients  were  at  one  time  under  care  of  the  sur- 
geons at  the  public  hospital  at  Orleans.  The 
symptoms  first  came  on  with  all  the  apparent 
characteristics  of  drunkenness,  after  which  the 
toes  became  diseased,  mortified,  and  fell  off.  The 
disorder  thence  extended  itself  up  the  leg,  and 
frequently  attacked  the  trunk,  and  this  some- 
times occurred  even  after  amputation  of  the  dis- 
eased limbs  had  been  performed,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

The  poisonous  quality  of  horned  rye  is  not 
exerted  upon  human  beings  alone,  both  insects 
and  larger  animals  having  been  fatally  affected 
by  it;  even  flies,  that  merely  settled  casually 
upon  the  grain,  have  been  killed  by  that  means; 
and  deer,  swine,  and  different  kinds  of  poultry, 
upon  which  experiments  were  tried,  all  died 
miserable  deaths,  some  in  strong  convulsions, 
and  others  with  mortified  ulcers.  These  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  truly  appalling  by 
their  severity  nnd  the  frequency  of  their  recur- 
rence.   Few  evils,  however,  are  wholly  of  an 
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unmixed  character,  and  this  one  is  not  of  the 
number.  Ergot  of  rye,  which  was  formerly  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  misery,  has  since  found  ad- 
mission as  a  medicine  into  our  pharmacopeias; 
it  acts  powerfully  on  the  uterus,  and  is  now,  in 
the  hands  of  skilful  and  honest  practitioners,  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  interests  of  society. 
Homed  rye  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Grcut 
Britain. 

Baulky  (hordema).  This  species  of  strain 
has  a  seed  of  a  slenderer  form,  and  a  rougher 
covering  or  husk  tlmn  that  of  wheat;  the  awn 
too  is  larger  and  more  serrated  than  any  of  the 
other  species  of  corn.  Barley  differs  still  more 
from  wheat  in  containing  more  farina  or  starch, 
much  less  gluten,  and  about  7  per  cent,  of  un- 
coinbined  saccharine  matter,  which  latter  wheat 
does  not  possess  previous  to  germination. 

Next  to  wheat,  barley  Ls  in  this  country  the 
most  important  grain,  being  used  chiefly  in  the 
formation  of  fermented  liquors  and  spirits. 
There  are  four  distinct  species  of  barley,  besides 
numerous  varieties:  hvrdcum  rnlfjarey  or  spring 
barley;  hordeum  hejcattieotiy  winter  or  square 
lwrley ;  hordeum  distiehon,  long-eared  barley ; 
hordeum  zeoeriton,  sprat  or  battle-doro  barley. 

The  Kgyjrtians  have  a  tradition  that  barley 
was  the  first  of  the  cerealia  made  use  of  by  man, 
and  trace  its  introduction  to  their  goddess  Isis. 
The  native  country  of  barley,  however,  is  as 
little  known  as  that  of  wheat.  Some  travellers 
have  mentioned  it  as  being  produced  in  a  wild 
state  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  all  statements  to  this 
effect  have  been  founded  in  error,  since  the  har- 
diest varieties  of  the  cultivated  grain  liave  never 
yet  been  seen  to  propagate  themselves  during 
two  following  years.  The  seed  of  cultivated  bar- 
ley, when  chance-sown,  will  indeed  produce 
plants;  but  the  grains  which  these  bear  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  to  germinate.  Some  grasses 
which  have  been  placed  by  botanists  in  the  same 
genus  with  Ixarley,  bear  to  it  a  strong  outward 
resemblance ;  yet  none  of  them  can,  by  any  de- 
gree of  culture,  Ikj  brought  into  use  as  human 
food,  nor  indeed  be  made  to  exhibit  any  marked 
improvement.  One  of  these  grasses,  the  hordeum 
murinum  of  Linmcus,  known  commonly  as  wall- 
barley,  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  of  any  to 
the  cultivated  plant. 

In  one  respect  barley  is  of  more  importance  to 
mankind  titan  wheat.  It  may  be  propagated 
over  a  wider  range  of  climate,  bearing  heat  and 
drought  better,  growing  upon  lighter  soils,  and 
coming  so  quickly  to  maturity,  that  the  short 
northern  summers,  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
ripening  of  wheat,  are  yet  of  long  enough  dura- 
tion for  the  perfection  of  barley.  It  is  the  latest 
sown,  and  the  earliest  reaped  of  all  the  summer 
grains.  In  warm  countries,  such  as  Spain,  the 
farmers  can  gather  two  harvests  of  barley  within 


I  the  year,  one  in  the  spring  from  winter -sown 
I  grain,  and  the  other  in  autumn  from  that  su\vn 
in  summer.    Barley  sown  in  June  is  commonly 
ready  for  the  sickle  in  three  months  from  th. 
time  of  the  seed  being  committed  to  the  ground; 
and  in  very  northern  climates  the  period  ncco- 
sary  for  its  growth  and  perfection  is  said  to  1* 
of  still  shorter  duration.    Ltntucus  relates,  in  hi< 
tour  in  Lulean  Lapland,  that  on  the  28th  of  July 
he  observed  the  commencement  of  the  banVy 
harvest,  and  although  the  seed  was  sown  only  a 
j  few  days  before  midsummer,  that  the  grain  iu< 
i  perfectly  ripe,  the  whole  process  having  thus  cc- 
[  cupied  certainly  not  longer  than  six  weeks. 
Tho  property  of  not  requiring  moisture  ivl 
mirably  fits  l»arley   for  propagation  in  uW 
northern  countries,  where  the  duration  of  sum 
mer  is  limited  to  a  very  few  months  in  the  ye.ir, 
and  where  wet  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  frvm 
the  time  when  the  spring  rains  are  over,  at  t!u 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June— afvr 
which  period  the  seed-time  commences— until 
the  autumnal  equinox,  previous  to  which  the 
harvest  is  reaped. 

So  hurtful  i«  excessive  moisture  to  the  plant*, 
that  even  heavy  dews,  if  of  frequent  occurrence 
arc  found  injurious.    Wet  is  detrimental  at  all 
periods;  but  the  mischief  is  exhibited  in  amy 
different  manner,  according  as  it  occurs  before  1 
after  the  formation  of  the  ear.    If,  during  tli 
former  stage,  the  leaves,  as  already  mention*'!, 
will  become  yellow  and  sickly,  and  tho  ears  will 
prolxably  not  make  their  appearance;  whwv.*s 
if  these  should  already  have  been  formed,  »:  ■ 
completely  filled  when  visited  by  rain,  the  jrn: 
will  sprout  in  the  ear;  and  should  the  wcatlt 
which  follows  be  warm  and  genial,  this  grown 
will  bo  so  rapid  that  the  ears  will  put  on  the  i[ 
|>earance  of  tufts  of  grass.    Barley  is  boii!" 
very  liable  to  be  beaten  down  by  rain  and  ' ' 
lodge ;  and  should  this  occur  after  the  fillinc  < 
the  ear,  germination  of  the  grains  will  take  pi* 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  first  growth  will  I 
completely  rotted  and  destroyed  by  the  secoml. 
Gentle  .showers,  however,  if  of  short  continual, 
anil  if  they  do  not  happen  either  very  early  afM 
the  plant  is  altove  the  ground,  or  during  the  titi< 
of  blooming,  or  when  the  ear  is  full,  are  ruth  " 
beneficial  than  hurtful.    It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  very  quality  which  renders  Why  so 
precarious  a  crop  in  unsettled  climates,  impirt 
to  it  likewise  its  chief  value.    The  facility  wttfi 
which  the  grain  is  made  to  germinate  is  favour- 
able to  the  operation  of  converting  it  into  ni^r. 
which  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  process  of  germina- 
tion induced  mid  carried  forward  up  to  and  n  ' 
beyond  the  point  when  the  maximum  quant!'; 
of  saccharine  matter  is  developed  in  the  grain. 

Spring  Baulky — Hordeum   rulgare — is  t! 
kind  most  commonly  cultivated  in  England.  <M 
this  species  furiners  distinguish  two  sorts;  mr 
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t>  common,  and  the  other  the 

nrtl-ry*  barley.    These,  in 

hd,  an?  the  same  plant,  the 

ui'^r  beinir  a  variety  occasioned 

hy  Ion?  culture  upon  warm 
.welly  soil*.  If  seeds  of  this 
rmdare  sown  in  cold  or  strong 
iuti,  the  plants  will  ripen 
nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
»mi§  taken  from  other  strong 
l.uvl;  but  this  holds  good  only 
•bring  the  first  year.  This 

iriety  in  said  in  extraordinary 
-  ;»m  to  have  been  returned 
' 1  the  bam  within  two  months 
1 1  (hi*  country.  Siberian  bar- 
fay,  another  variety,  waa 
T'ueht  into  culture  in  the 
;*H7G8,by  Mr  Haliday,  who 
*tvued  a  very  small  portion 

at  «f  about  a  pint  of  seed  which  had  been  pre- 
mted  by  a  foreign  nobleman  to  the  London 
Njcifty  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts.  This 
^nrty  exhibits,  on  first  coming  up,  a  broader 

u  !«•,  and  is  of  a  deeper  green  than  common  bar- 

j.  The  ears  are  shorter,  containing  only  from 
to  nine  grains  in  length,  while  the  com- 
•jo»)rt  has  from  nine  to  thirteen  grains.  Si- 

•-aa  barley  arrives  at  maturity  about  a  fort- 
.  '  irJier  than  other  kinds. 
Wuteu    or  SQUARE 
'  'Uit, called  also  Hear, 

•  iiua—Jfurdrum  hcjojh 


Spring  Biulcy. 


This  is  rarely 
•olurated  in  the  south- 
part*  of  England; 
' in  the  northern  coun- 
*  onj  in  Scotland  ia 
Tr7  generally  sown, 
-  u«a  much  more  hardy 
l  *nl  than  spring  barley. 
1 1"'  eruiiw  are  large  und 
J;«mp,  and  the  spike  is 
'•'  'krrand  shorter  than 
lart-<Wribed  spc- 
'■  \  Mn^  seldom  longer 
'"•*a  t*o  inches,  and 
V'-uv.  Maltsters  in  the 
'•  uthcrn  division  of  the 


Witter  or  Square  Barley. 


impiuni  are  of  opinion  that  this  barley  does 
•  anewer  their  purpose  so  well  as  that  mora 
•^■  cultivated  among  them,  while  in  Scot- 
tliU  idea  is  considered  to  be  an  unfounded 
tr  judicc. 

^  Thv  numW  of  grains  in  each  ear  is  greater 
arv  found  on  spring  barley  in  the  propor- 
of  tliree  to  two,  one  ear  frequently  yielding 
'  r-v  or  more  grains.  These  are  disposed  in  six 
r  "k,  two  of  these  being  on  each  of  two  sides, 
u'l  »ne  row  on  each  of  the  other  sides. 


I.nnjr-Knr*"!  Barley. 


•*  LoWi-EAREO  Barlev, 

sometimes  called  Two- 
roweo  Barley — llordeum 
durtic/ton — ispartially  culti- 
vated in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  a  very  good  sort. 
Some  persons  object  to  it, 
that  the  cars  being  long  and 
heavy,  it  is  more  apt  to  lodge 
than  other  kinds.  The 
grains  are  regularly  dis- 
posed in  a  double  row, 
lying  over  each  other  like 
tiles  on  a  roof,  or  like  the 
scales  of  fishes.  The  ear  is 
Horn*  wh.it  flatted,  being 
transversely  greater  in 
breadth  than  in  thickness. 
The  husk  of  the  gjain  is 
thin,  and  its  limiting  qua- 
lities are  excellent. 

Smut  or  Battledore  Barley — Hvrdeum 
zcocriton — has  shorter  and  broader  ears  than 
either  of  the  sorts  already  described ;  its  awns  or 
beards  arc  longer,  so  that  birds  cannot  so  easily 
get  out  the  grains,  which  also  lie  closer  together 
than  those  of  other  kinds.  Sprat  barley  seldom,  if 
ever,  grows  so  tall  as  either  of  the  other  species, 
and  its  straw  is  not  only  shorter,  but  coarser,  so 
as  to  render  it  not  desirable  for  use  as  fodder. 

It  was  formerly  the  universal  practice  in  this 
country  to  sow  barley  in  the  spring.  The  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April  was  the  more 
usual  time,  but  the  sowing  was  sometimes  de- 
ferred to  the  beginning  of  May.  The  practice  in 
this  respect  has  somewhat  varied  of  late,  and  a 
more  early  season  has  been  chosen  for  sowing,  so 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  process  to  be 
performed  in  January,  under  the  idea  that  the 
produce  in  such  cases  is  greater.  In  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  where  the  cultivation  of  barley  is 
carried  forward  very  extensively,  and  with  the 
greatest  skill,  the  farmers  were  formerly  guided 
in  their  choice  of  seed  time  by  a  maxim  which 
had  long  been  handed  down  to  them  from  father 
to  son  :— 

"  When  tin*  onk  put*  nn  liU  ffcmMun  Trrny, 
"l  is  time,  to  now  barley  night  ttnd  dny  ;" 

meaning,  that  when  the  oak  exhibits  the  gray 
appearance  which  accompanies  the  bursting  of 
its  buds,  a  few  days  preceding  the  expansion  of 
the  leaves,  it  is  then  improper  to  lose  any  time 
in  yetting  their  seed-barley  into  the  ground.  The 
budding  and  leafing  of  the  birch  tri  es  is,  in  Swe- 
den, considered  an  indication  of  the  proper  time 
for  burb-y -sowing.  In  different  countries  there 
are,  of  course,  different  natural  guides  in  the 
operations  of  husbandry  ;  but  an  intelligent  and 
observing  fanner,  in  every  country,  will  not  fail 
to  regard  those  which  have  been  saneUoned  by 
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experience;  while  tlie  agriculturist,  who  is  bound 
hy  a  servile  adherence  to  particular  montlis  ami 
even  weeks  for  his  operations,  will  unwisely  treat 
as  ohl  8uws  such  relics  of  the  practical  skill  of 
our  forefathers  as  the  lines  we  have  quoted.  Lin- 
naeus, the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  constantly 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  observe  at  what  time 
each  tree  unfolds  its  buds  and  expands  its  leaves. 
In  our  own  country,  Mr  Stillingfleet,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  made  a  series  of  very  accurate  ol>scr- 
vations  upon  this  interesting  appearance  of  the 
spring.  A  farmer  who  would  keep  a  calendar  of 
Nature  in  the  same  manner  for  a  few  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  register  his  days  of  sowing  and 
the  issue  of  his  harvest,  would  secure,  no  doubt, 
a  valuable  collection  of  rules  for  his  guidance, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  exact  circumstances 
of  situation  and  soil  amidst  which  he  pursues  Ins 
calling. 

The  produce  of  barley,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  soil,  is  from  three  to  four  quarters  to 
the  acre.  A  larger  produce  is  not  unfrequent; 
and  even  so  much  as  seven  quarters  have  been 
reaped  in  very  favourable  seasons  and  situations. 

The  average  weight  of  a  Winchester  bushel  of 
baric v  is  between  fifty  and  fiftv-one  nounds,  and 
the  same  measure  of  b>gg  weighs  but  little  more 
than  forty-six  pounds.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  former  is  found  to  weigh  beyond  fifty-two, 
or  the  latter  beyond  forty-eight  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  The  average  length  of  a  grain  of  barley, 
taking  the  mean  of  many  thousand  measure- 
ments, is  0.«'}4o  inch,  while  that  of  a  grain  of 
bigg  is  0.3245  inch.  The  medium  length  of 
these  two  species  gives,  therefore,  as  nearly  as 
possible  one-third  of  an  inch,  which  agrees  with 
the  lowest  denomination  or  basis — the  liarley- 
corn  of  our  linear  measure. 

The  purposes  to  which  barley  is  principally 
applied  in  this  kingdom  are  those  of  brewing  and 
distilling.  Some  portion  is  still  brought  more 
directly  into  consumption  as  human  food  ;  but 
this  portion,  for  the  most  part,  now  undergoes 
the  previous  process  of  decortication  (removal  of 
the  bark),  whereby  it  is  converted  into  what  is 
called  Scotch  or  pearl  barley.  This  grain,  in  its 
raw  state,  is  also  used  to  some  extent  for  feeding 
poultry  and  fattening  swine,  for  which  latter 
purpose  it  is  commonly  converted  into  meal. 
The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  feed  their  horses 
upon  barley,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Sj>an- 
iardsto  the  present  day;  and  Pliny  relates  (Book 
xviii.  c.  7,)  that  the  Roman  gladiators  were 
called  Ifordeariiy  from  their  use  of  this  grain  as 
food. 

The  use  of  barley  in  the  preparation  of  a  fer- 
mented liquor  dates  from  the  very  remotest 
times.  The  invention  of  this  preparation  is  as- 
rribed  to  the  Egyptians  by  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ters, one  of  whom,  Diosco rides,  attributes  the 
first  cultivation  of  tarley  to  the  same  people,  I 


under  the  guidance  of  Osiris ;  while  ilerodotiu 
informs  us  that  the  people  of  Egypt,  being  with- 
out vines,  made  their  wine  from  barley.  Pliny, 
in  his  Natural  History,  gives  the  Egyptian iuum 
of  this  liquid  as  Zythum.    An  intoxicating  li- 
quor is  still  made  from  this  grain,  both  in  Kayjn 
and  Nubia,  to  which  the  name  of  Inucak  is  given. 
This  is  of  very  general  consumption  among  tin- 
lower  rank  of  people.    Burckliardt  observed  an- 
other use  to  which  barley  is  applied  in  the  lat- 
ter country.    The  green  ears  are  boiled  in  wat*r, 
and  served  up  to  be  eaten  with  milk.  Amur* 
the  Greeks  beer  was  distinguished  as  harteyri)?, 
a  name  which  sufficiently  identifies  the  into*; 
eating  property  of  the  liquid,  and  the  materi.i! 
whence  this  was  drawn.    From  a  passage  inli 
citus  we  learn  that  the  German  people  were,  v 
his  day,  acquainted  with  the  process  of  preparii-. 
beer  from  malted  grain ;  and  Pliny  describe  .1 
similar  liquid  under  the  name  of  CcrcvUia,  an 
appellation  which  it  retained  in  Latin  book*  <•: 
more  recent  date.    It  farther  appears  that  m.ii 
liquor  has  formed  an  article  of  manufacture  an  i 
consumption  in  this  country  for  a  period  at  lev 
coeval  with  the  time  of  Tacitus;  but  we  don. 
know  whether  any  one  kind  of  grain  was  exrh: 
sively  employed  in  its  preparation,  or  wh?th>- 
wheat  and  barley  were  not  used  for  the  nurp">*. 
either  indiscriminately  or  in  conjunction. 

The  general  drinks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon*  w>- 
ale  and  mead:  wine  was  a  luxury  for  the  gmi' 
In  the  Saxon  Dialogues  preserved  in  the  Cott  ^ 
Library  in  the  British  Museum,  a  Iwy,  wh<»  i- 
questioned  upon  his  habits  and  the  uses  of  thin:- 
says,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  what  he  drank 
"  Ale  if  I  have  it,  or  water  if  I  have  it  not."  H 
adds,  that  wine  is  the  drink  '*  of  the  elders  a; 
the  wise."    Ale  was  sold  to  the  people,  as  at  Mi:- 
day,  in  houses  of  entertainment;  **  for  a  pri< 
was  forbidden  bv  a  law  to  eat  or  drink  at  ttvy 
alrthrtum,  literally,  places  where  ale  was  fold. 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  wine  became  nv  - 
commonly  used ;  and  the  vine  was  extensive 
cultivated  in  England.    The  people,  howew. 
hchl  to  the  beverage  of  their  forefathers 
great  pertinacity ;  and  neither  the  juice  «<f  v.. 
grape  nor  of  the  apple  were  ever  general  favor- 
ites.   "The  old  ale  knights  of  England." 
Camden  calls  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  this  j^ri 
knew  not,  however,  the  ale  to  which  hops  in  t1 
next  century  gave  both  flavour  and  preservati  ' 
Hops  appear  to  have  Wen  used  in  the  brewm'c 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    In  England  they  were  not  uv  1 
in  the  composition  of  beer  till  nearly  two  contu 
ries  afterwards.    It  has  been  affirmed  that  th 
planting  of  hops  was  forbidden  in  the  reign 
Henry  VI. :  and  it  is  certain  that  Henry  VIII. 
forbade  brewers  to  put  hops  and  sulphur  if 
ul«*.    In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI., 
rcyal   und    national    ta-de   appears   to   li.r- - 
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>liaajjed;  for  privileges  were  then  granted  to 

Id  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  plant  was  not  suf- 
ficiently cultivated  in  England  for  the  consump- 
tion ;  as  there  is  a  statute  of  1G08  against  the  im- 
portation of  spoilt  hops.  In  1830,  there  were 
W,727  acres  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  hops 
in  Great  Britain. 

<  ti  barley,  there  are  above  thirty  million  bush- 
,U  annually  converted  into  malt  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  more  than  eight  million  barrels  of  beer, 
of  which  four-fifths  are  strong  beer,  are  brewed 
yearly.  This  is  a  consumption,  by  the  great 
l*>dy  of  the  people,  of  a  favourite  beverage  which 
indicates  a  distribution  of  the  national  wealth, 
atisfactory  by  comparison  with  the  general  po- 
verty of  less  advanced  periods  of  civilization  in 
oar  own  country,  and  with  tlint  of  less  industri- 
ous nations  in  our  own  day.  * 

Malt.  This  term  is  applied  to  barley,  or 
*thw  grain,  which  has  been  made  to  germinate 
artificially  to  a  certain  extent,  after  which  the 
process  is  stopped  by  the  application  of  heat, 
to  the  manufacture  of  malt,  the  barley  is  steeped 
in  cold  water  for  a  period  which,  as  regidated  by 
l»w,  must  not  be  less  than  forty  hours,  but  be- 
vt»d  that  period  the  steeping  may  lie  continued 
tefowf  as  is  thought  proper.  There  it  imbibes 
and  increases  in  bulk,  while  at  the 
time  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  emitted, 
*»i »  part  of  the  substance  of  the  husk  is  dis- 
ced by  the  steep  water.  The  proportion  of 
•*ier  imbibed  depends  partly  on  the  barley,  and 
J*tly  on  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  steeped, 
r'rwn  the  average  of  a  good  many  trials,  it  ap- 
that  the  medium  increase  of  weight  from 
»:«|>ing  may  I>e  about  47  lbs.  in  every  100  lbs., 
the  average  increase  of  bulk  is  about  a  fifth.  The 
carbonic  acid  emitted  while  the  barley  is  in  the 
««p,  is  inconsiderable,  and  probably  is  derived 
frwn  the  oxygen  of  the  steep  water.  The  water 
gradually  acquires  a  yellow  tinge  and  the  smell 
«n«l  taste  of  water  in  which  straw  has  been 
>t«vped ;  these  qualities  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
tradite matter  of  the  husks  of  the  barley. 

After  the  grain  has  remained  a  sufficient  time 
m  the  uteep,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  bar- 
ley thrown  out  of  the  cistern  upon  the  malt  floor, 
*hrn  it  is  formed  into  a  rectangular  heap  about 
wtteen  inches  in  depth,  called  the  couch.  In  this 
situation  it  is  allowed  to  remain  about  t  went  v-one 
hour*.  It  U  then  turned  by  means  of  wooden  sho- 
v?kand  diminished  alittlein  depth.  Thisturning 
h  repeated  twice  a  day,oroftener,  and  the  grain  is 
spread  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  its  depth 
■i^es  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  When  placed  on 
the  couch  it  begins  gradually  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convert  it  into  car- 
tonic  acid,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  afterwards 
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more  rnpidly.  The  temperature  at  first,  the 
same  with  that  of  the  internal  air,  begins  slowly 
to  increase,  and  in  about  9*5  hours  the  grain  is  at 
an  average  about  10°  hotter  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  At  this  time  the  grain,  which 
had  become  dry  on  the  surface,  becomes  ngain  so 
moist  that  it  will  wet  the  hand,  and  exhales  at 
the  same  time  an  agreeable  odour,  not  unlike  that 
of  apples.  The  appearance  of  this  moisture  is 
called  sweating.  A  small  portion  of  alcohol  np- 
I>ears  volatilized  at  this  period.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  maltsmen  is  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  becoming  excessive.  This  they  do  by  fre- 
quent turning.  The  temperature  which  thcy 
wish  to  preserve  varies  from  65°  to  G2°  accord- 
ing to  the  different  modes  of  malting  pursued.  At 
the  period  of  the  sweating,  the  roots  of  the  grain 
begin  to  appear,  at  first  like  a  small  white  pro- 
minence at  the  bottom  of  each  seed,  which  soon 
divides  itself  into  three  rootlets,  and  increases  in 
length  with  very  great  rapidity,  unless  checked 
by  turning  the  malt.  About  a  day  after  the 
sprouting  of  the  roots,  the  rudiments  of  the  fu- 
ture stem,  called  acrospire  by  the  maltsters, 
may  be  seen  to  lengthen.  It  rises  from  the  same 
extremity  of  the  seed  with  the  root,  and  ad- 
vancing within  the  husks,  at  last  issues  from  the 
opposite  end;  but  the  process  of  malting  is 
stopped  before  it  has  made  such  progress. 

As  the  acrospire  shoots  along  the  grain,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  kernel,  or  cotyledon,  undergoes  a 
considerable  change.  The  glutinous  and  muci- 
laginous matter  is  taken  up  and  removed,  the 
colour  becomes  white,  and  the  texture  so  loose  that 
it  crumbles  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  The 
object  of  malting  is  to  produce  this  change ;  when 
it  is  accomplished,  which  takes  place  when  the 
acrospire  has  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  seed, 
the  process  is  stopped  by  drying  the  malt  upon 
the  kiln,  at  first  with  a  temperature  of  90° 
increased  slowly  to  140°  or  higher,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  mnlt  is  then  cleaned,  to  se- 
parate the  rootlets,  which  are  considered  as  in- 
jurious. By  this  process  of  malting,  barley  in- 
creases in  bulk  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  and 
decreases  in  weight  about  twenty  percent.,  twelve 
parts  of  which  however  is  merely  water  evapo- 
rated by  the  kiln  drying.  The  remaining  eight 
parts  of  loss  consist  of  extract  carried  off  in  tbe 
steep  water,  the  roots  separated  in  cleaning,  and 
loss  by  attrition  on  the  floor  and  otherwise. 

The  malt  thus  prepared  is  next  ground  in  a 
mill,  and  infused  in  the  mash  tun  with  somewhat 
more  than  its  own  bulk  of  water,  of  a  tempera- 
ture from  100°  to  180°.  After  a  few  hours  the 
infusion  is  drawn  oft;  and  more  hot  water  added. 

Wort  lias  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  a  luscious 
sweet  taste,  a  peculiar  smell,  and  when  pure  is 
perfectly  transparent.  The  water  of  the  wort 
holds  in  solution  a  saccharine  matter  analogous 
in  every  respect  to  sugar —  starch,  in  trreater  or 
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less  quality  according  to  the  quality  of  the  malt 
— a  small  proportion  of  gluten,  and  mucilage  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  wort  is  afterwards 
boiled  with  hops,  which  are  the  periearpsand  seeds 
of  the  female  flower  of  the  tumulus  lupulus,  a  dioe- 
cious plant  of  the  family  of  urticea.  The  use  of 
the  hops  is  partly  to  communicate  a  peculiar 
flavour,  from  the  essential  oil  which  they  con- 
tain, partly  to  neutralize  the  sweetness  of  the 
saccharine  matter  by  the  bitter  principle  which 
they  contain,  and  partly  to  cou  nteruct  the  tendency 
which  wort  has  to  run  into  acidity.  The  wort 
is  now  placed  in  flat  vessels  to  cool,  and  when 
brought  down  to  52°  is  then  put  into  a  deep  vat 
or  fermenting  tun.  When  fermentation  takes 
place,  the  temperature  rises,  a  scum  collects  on 
the  surface,  and  the  whole  ingredients  assume  a 
new  action.  In  order  to  induce  and  accelerate 
this  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  added,  in 
proportion  of  about  a  gallon  to  every  three  barrels 
of  wort.  In  ale  wort  the  rise  of  temperature  is 
about  15°,  in  stronger  wash,  for  the  purpose  of 
distillation,  the  increase  of  temperature  is  some- 
times 60°.  The  fermented  liquor  is  also  speci- 
fically lighter  than  the  wort,  and  now  contains 
alcohol  in  place  of  the  displaced  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  which  it  was  originally  for  the  most  part 
composed. 

Oats  ( arena ).  This  grain  differs  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  from  wheat,  barley,  or  rye, 
especially  in  the  form  of  the  ear.  The  ear  is  a 
panicle  formed  by  the  rochis,  dividing  into  nu- 
merous branches,  the  large  ones  being  at  the  base, 
while  towards  the  top  they  gradually  decrease, 
thus  forming  a  conical  or  tapering  figure.  While 
the  ear  is  yet  recent  the  branches  are  erect ;  but 
as  the  seeds  advance  towards  maturity,  and  be- 
come full  and  heavy,  they  assume  a  dependent 
form.  By  this  position  the  air  and  light  has 
more  free  access  to  the  ripening  grains,  while  the 
rain  washes  off  the  eggs  or  larvie  of  insects  that 
would  otherwise  prey  upon  the  young  seeds. 
From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  plant  generally,  oats  are  found  to 
be  of  such  a  hardy  nature  as  to  thrive  in  soils 
and  climates  where  the  other  grains  cannot  be 
raised.  Cold  and  wet  climates  are  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  oats ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, extreme  heat  and  drought  render  this  grain 
husky  and  tasteless.  We  accordingly  find  the 
oat  thriving  in  great  luxuriance  in  northern  cli- 
mates, while  it  cannot  be  cultivated  with  any 
success  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Even  in  the  south  of  England  the  pro- 
duce is  inferior  to  that  which  is  obtained  in  the 
more  northern  districts  and  in  Scotland. 

There  are  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
period  when  oats  were  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ;  indeed  some  suppose  that  this  grain  is  in- 
digenous to  the  country. 

A  vma  Saliva.    Of  this,  the  species  most  com- 


monly  cultivated,  there  are  several  varieties,  as 
the  bearded  or  long  black  oat,  a;  the  white  oat, 
b;  the  red  oat,  and  the  naked  or  pilcorn. 

The  best  variety  of  oats  produced  in  Great 
Britain  is  unquestionably  the  potatoe  oat.  Of 
this  kind  the  first  plants  were  discovered  grow- 
ing accidentally  ou  a  heap  of  manure  in  company 
with  several  potatoe  plants,  the  growth  of  which 
was  equally  accidental ;  and  it  is  to  this  circum- 
stance tliot  the  distinctive  name  of  this  variety 
is  owing.  To  an  occurrence  thus  purely  acci 
dental,  and  which  might  well  have  passed  unno- 
ticed, we  are  indebted  for  decidedly  the  best  and 
most  profitable  variety  we  possess  of  this  useful 
grain.  It  requires  to  be  sown  on  land  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  when  the  grains  on  ripenim* 
will  be  found  large,  plump,  and  firm,  often 
double,  and  of  a  quality  which  insures  for  the 
corn  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  is  given 
for  any  other  variety.  It  also  yields  an  abun- 
dant produce  of  straw.  Potatoe  oats  form  al- 
most the  only  kind  now  cultivated  in  the  north 
of  England  and  the  lowland  districts  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  seed-time  of  oats  is  almost  universally  in 
March  and  April.  The  grain  is  scattered  broad- 
cast, in  the  large  proportion  of  from  four  to  six 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  medium  produce  of  which 
is  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels. 

The  nutritive  quality  of  oats  is  smaller  in  a 
given  weight  than  that  of  any  other  cereal  grain*. 
In  oats  of  the  best  quality  it  does  not  exceed  7'» 
per  cent.,  while  tliat  of  wheat  is  95^  per  cent. 
The  very  small  proportion  of  saccharine  matter 
ready  formed  in  oats  reuders  it  very  difficult  and 
unprofitable  to  convert  this  grain  into  malt. 
Brewers  at  the  present  day  do  not  employ  oate 
in  the  preparation  of  any  kind  of  beer.  In  former 
times,  when  the  public  taste  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present,  a  drink  called  mum  was 
manufactured  for  sale,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
this  liquid  oatmeal  was  employed.  The  princi- 
pal use  now  made  of  oats  in  the  southern  divi- 
Kion  of  the  kingdom  is  the  feeding  of  horses,  for 
which  purpose  the  grain  is  admirably  adapted ; 
a  large  quantity  of  this  grain  is  farther  consumed 
in  the  fattening  of  poultry.  The  deer  of  Henry 
VIII.  were  fed  with  oats.  In  the  privy  purse 
expenses  of  this  king  (published  by  Mr  Nicolas), 
is  the  following  entry :— "  Paied  to  the  keper  of 
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^rewwicbe  parko  for  xiiij  lode  of  hey  And  for 
ri  lode  of  Oota,  for  the  relief  of  the  dere  there, 
And  for  the  carriage  thereof,  vj/i.  ij*.  viiirf." 
Oatmeal,  prepared  by  various  processes  of  cook- 
ing, composes  at  this  da^y  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fwd  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  better-fed  portion  of  the  labour- 
classes.  Oaten  cakes,  too,  are  much  used  in 
Lancashire. 

The  wild  oat,  which  is  certainly  indigenous  to 
thi*  country,  is  found  to  be  a  very  troublesome 
weed.  It  is  snid  that  the  seed  will  remain  buried 
under  the  soil  during  a  century  or  more  without 
tain?  its  vegetating  power;  and  that  ground 
which  has  been  broken  up,  after  remaining  in 
?ra«  from  time  immemorial,  has  produced  the 
wild  oat  abundantly. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monks  of  tho  abbey  of  St 
KJround,  in  the  eighth  century,  ate  barley  bread, 
t-.nuse  the  income  of  the  establishment  would 
not  admit  of  their  feeding  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
«n  wbeaten  bread.  Tho  English  labourers  of 
tbe  wuthern  and  midland  counties,  in  the  latter 
pm  of  the  eighteenth  century,  refused  to  eat 
bread  made  of  one-third  wheat,  one-third  rye, 
md one-third  barley,  saying, that  "they  had  lost 
ilvir  rye-teeth."  It  would  be  a  curious  and  not 
^profitable  inquiry,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
uirjoal  taste  in  this  particular.  It  would  show 
tbt  whatever  privations  the  English  labourer 
air  dow  endure,  and  whatever  he  has  endured 
kmany  generations,  he  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
'  Bering  the  dearest  kind  of  vegetable  food  the  gen- 
vraj  food  of  the  country;  this  single  circumstance 
«  *  security  to  him  against  those  sufferings  from 
■ftoal  famine  which  were  familiar  to  his  forc- 
<*H?r\  and  which  are  still  the  objects  of  conti- 
r  »a)  apprehension  in  those  countries  where  tho 
t-i'vuner*  live  upon  the  cheapest  substances. 

cannot  be  depressed  in  bucIi  a  manner  as 
m  .Ji  privo  the  labourer,  for  any  length  of  time, 
«'f  the  power  of  maintaining  himself  upon  tho 
i.in  j  ..f  food  which  habit  has  made  necessary  to 
him;  ami  ns  the  ordinary  food  of  the  English 
Uhoim  r  w  not  the  very  cheapest  that  can  be  got, 
't  i*  in  hi*  power  to  have  recourse  for  a  while  to 
lr*s  expensive  articles  of  subsistence  should  any 
temporary  scarcity  of  food,  or  want  of  employ- 
ment, deprive  him  of  his  usual  fare — an  advan- 
t*?*  not  possessed  by  his  Irish  fellow-subjects, 
to  whom  the  failure  of  a  potatoe  crop  is  a  matter 
not  of  discomfort  merely,  but  of  absolute  starva- 
tion. 

Pierce  Plowman,  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  says,  that  when  the  new  corn  began  to 

"  WoqMc  ao  bejrsrar  eat  bread  that  in  it  beanos  wore, 
Batofouket,Mid  clemantyne,or  eUc  clene  wheate." 

Thi»  taste,  however,  was  only  to  be  indulged 
*<hti  tne  new  corn  began  to  be  sold ;"  for  then 


a  short  season  of  plenty  succeeded  to  a  long  pe- 
riod of  fasting — the  supply  of  corn  was  not  equal- 
ized throughout  the  year  by  the  provident  effects 
of  commercial  speculation.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  grain,  experienced  during  this  period, 
and  which  wcro  partly  owing  to  insufficient  agri- 
cultural skill,  were  sudden  and  excessive.  On 
the  securing  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  1317, 
wheat,  the  price  of  which  had  been  so  high  as 
80j.,  fell  immediately  to  u\».  Qd.  per  quarter. 
The  people  of  those  dayB  seem  always  to  have 
lookod  for  a  great  abatement  in  the  price  of  grain 
on  the  successful  gathering  of  every  harvest;  and 
the  inordinate  joy  of  our  ancestors  at  their  har- 
vest-home— a  joy  which  is  faintly  reflected  in  our 
own  times — proceeded,  there  is  little  doubt,  from 
the  change  which  the  gathering  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced, from  want  to  abundance,  from  famine  to 
fullness.  That  useful  class  of  men,  who  employ 
themselves  in  purchasing  from  the  producers  that 
they  may  sell  again  to  the  consumers,  was  then 
unknown  in  England.  Immediately  after  the 
harvest,  the  people  bought  their  com  directly 
from  the  farmers  at  a  cheap  rate,  and,  as  is 
usual  under  such  circumstances,  were  improvi- 
dent in  the  use  of  it,  so  that  the  supply  fell  short 
before  the  arrival  of  the  following  harvest,  and 
prices  advanced  out  of  all  proportion. 

In  a  valuation  of  Colchester,  in  1296,  almost 
every  family  was  provided  with  a  small  store  of 
barley  and  oats,  usually  about  a  quarter  or  two 
of  each.  Scarcely  any  wheat  is  noticed  in  the 
inventory,  and  very  little  rye.  The  corn  was 
usually  ground  at  home  in  a  handmill  or  quern; 
although  wind  and  water  mills  were  not  uncom- 
mon. The  general  use  of  the  latter  machines 
was  probably  prevented  by  the  compulsory  laws 
by  which  the  tenant  was  under  an  obligation  to 
grind  his  com  at  the  lord's  mill ;  and,  therefore, 
to  evade  the  tax  called  multure,  the  labour  of  the 
handmill  was  endured.  In  Wicliff  s  translation 
of  the  Bible  we  find  a  passage  in  the  24th  chap- 
ter of  St  Matthew  thus  rendered :  "  Two  wym- 
men  schulen  (shall)  lw  gryndyngcinonequerne." 
Harrison,  the  historian,  two  centuries  later,  says, 
that  his  wife  ground  her  malt  at  home  upon  her 
quern.  In  the  present  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  published  more  than  half  a  century  after 
Harrison,  tho  word  "quern"  yields  to  "  mill." 
By  that  time,  probably,  the  trades  of  a  miller 
and  a  baker  were  freely  exercised  ;  and  the  lord*s 
mill  and  the  corporation  oven  had  been  super- 
seded by  tho  competition  growing  out  of  increas- 
ing capital  and  population. 

The  Reformation  and  the  discovery  of  America 
were  events  that  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  England.  The  one  drove  away  the  inmates 
of  the  monasteries,  from  whence  the  poor  were 
accustomed  to  receive  donations  of  food ;  the 
other,  by  pouring  the  precious  metals  into  En- 
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rope,  raised  the  price  of  provisions.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wheat  was  three 
times  as  dear,  both  in  England  and  France,  as  in 
the  former  half.  The  price  of  wheat,  upon  an 
average  of  years,  varied  very  little  for  four  cen- 
turies before  the  metallic  riches  of  the  New 
World  were  brought  into  Europe;  upon  an 
average  of  years  it  has  varied  very  little  since. 
The  people  of  the  days  of  Henry  VII  I.  felt  the 
change  in  the  money-value  of  provisions,  al- 
though the  real  value  remained  the  same;  and 
they  ascribed  the  circumstance  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries. 

When  wheat  was  fourteen-peuce  a  bushel,  it 
was  probably  consumed  by  the  people  in  seasons 
of  plenty,  and  Boon  after  luirvest.    During  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
English  labourers  had  better  food  than  the  French, 
who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  described  by 
Forteacue  thus :  M  They  drynke  water,  they  eate 
apples,  with  bred  right  brown,  made  of  rye." 
Locke,  travelling  in  France  in  1(578,  says  of  the 
peasantry  in  his  journal,  "  Their  ordinary  food, 
rye  bread  and  water."    The  English  always  dis- 
liked what  they  emphatically  termed  "changing 
the  white  loaf  for  the  brown."    They  would 
liavc  paid  little  respect  to  the  example  of  Ma.si- 
nissa,  the  African  general,  who  is  described  by 
Polybius  as  eating  brown  bread  with  a  relish  at 
the  door  of  his  tent.     Their  dislike  to  brown 
bread  in  some  degree  prevented  the  change  which 
they  proverbially  dreaded.    In  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  this  cliange  was 
pretty  general,  whatever  was  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  people.    Harrison  says  speaking 
of  the  agricultund  population,  "  As  for  wheaten 
bread,  they  wit  it  when  they  can  reach  unto  the 
price  of  it,  contenting  themselves,  in  the  mean- 
time, with  bread  made  of  oates  or  barlie,  a  poore 
estate,  II od  wot !"     In  another  place  he  says, 
"  The  bread  throughout  the  land  is  made  of  such 
graine  as  the  soil  y  ieldeth  ;  nevertheless,  the  gen- 
tilitio  commonlie  provide  themselves  sufficiently 
of  wheate  for  their  own  tables,  whilst  their  house- 
hold and  poore  neighbours,  in  some  shires,  are 
inforctd  to  content  themselves  with  ric  or  l»ar- 
lie."    Harrison  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  bread  made  in  England  at  his  day, 
viz.  manchet,  cheat,  or  wheaten  bread  ;  another 
inferior  sort  of  bread,  called  ravelled,  and  lastly, 
brown  bread.   Of  the  latter  there  were  two  sorts : 
"  One  baked  up  as  it  corneth  from  the  mill,  so 
that  neither  the  bran  nor  the  Moure  are  any  whit 
diminished.    The  other  hath  no  floure  left  there- 
in at  all ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  worst  and  weak- 
est of  all  the  other  sorts,  but  also  appointed  in 
i>ld  time  for  servants,  slaves,  and  the  inferior  kind 
of  people  to  feed  upon.    Hereunto,  likewise,  be- 
cause it  is  drie  and  brickie  in  the  working,  some 
add  a  portion  of  rie-meale,  in  our  <iW,  whereby 
the  rou^'li  drinesse  thereof  is  somewhat  qualified, 


and  then  it  is  named  mescelin,  that  is  hrc.i  l 
made  of  mingled  come."    In  the  household  book 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  1590,  we  find  constant 
entries  of  oatmeal  for  tho  use  of  the  house,  be- 
sides **  otmell  to  make  the  poore  folkes  porage/' 
and  "  rie-meall,  to  make  breade  for  the  poore." 
The  household  wheaten  bread  was  partly  bakel 
in  the  house  and  partly  taken  of  the  baker.  In 
that  year  it  appears  from  the  historian  Stow, 
that  there  was  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  price 
corn;  and  he  particularly  mentions  the  price  <f 
oatmeal,  which  would  indicate  that  it  was  an 
article  of  general  consumption,  as  well  in  a  li- 
quid form,  as  in  that  of  the  oat-cakes  of  the  north 
of  England. 

In  1(J2«,  Charles  I.,  upon  an  occasion  of  sub- 
jecting the  brewers  and  maltsters  to  a  royal  li- 
cense, declared  that  the  measure  was  "  for  th< 
relief  of  the  poorer  sort  of  his  people,  who* 
usual  bread  was  barley ;  and  for  the  restraining 
of  innkeepers  and  victuallers,  who  made  their  aJi- 
and  beer  too  strong  and  heady."  The  grain  t- 
be  saved  by  the  weakness  of  tho  lieer  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers  of  barley-bread. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ( 1089)  wheat- 
en bread  formed,  in  comparison  with  its  present 
consumption,  a  small  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  people  of  England.  The  following  estimate 
of  the  then  produce  of  the  arable  land  in  tho 
kingdom  tends  to  prove  this  position.  This  es- 
timate was  made  by  Gregory  King,  whose  sta- 
tistical calculations  have  generally  been  consi- 
dered entitled  to  credit. 


Wheat,  . 

1 4,1*00,000 

Rye, 

10,000,000 

Barley, 

27,000,000 

Oats 

16,000,000 

Pcaae,        .  . 

7,000,000 

Beans 

4,000,000 

Vetches  . 

1,000,000 

In  all,  . 

79,000,000 

At  the  commencement  of  the  hist  centxm 
wheaten  bread  became  much  more  generally  ui^l 
by  the  labouring  classes,  a  proof  that  their  con- 
dition was  improved.  In  172.5,  it  was  even  ! 
in  jMjor-houses  in  the  southern  counties.  TV 
author  of  "  Three  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Tradu" 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Georcri 
III.,  says  "It  '8  certain  that  bread  mode  <>l 
wheat  is  become  much  more  generally  the  fo^l 
of  the  common  people  since  1(509,  than  it 
before  that  time;  but  it  is  still  very  far  from 
being  the  food  of  the  people  in  general."  He  then 
enters  into  a  very  curious  calculation,  the  result* 
of  which  are  as  follow :  The  whole  number  <  f 
people  is  (5,000,000,  and  of  those  who  eat 
Wheat,  tlic  numbvr  is,  .  3,750,000 
Barlev,      .  .  739,000 

Rye,  ....  888,000 

Outs         •       •  623,000 


Total, 


6,UO0t00O 
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This  calculation  applies  only  to  England  and 
life.    Of  the  number  consuming  wheat,  the 
?i>|»>rtion  aligned  to  the  northern  counties  of 
Y-dc  Westmoreland,  Durham,  Cumberland, 
md  Northumberland,  is  only  30,000.    Eden,  in 
L«  History  of  the  Poor,  says, "  About  fifty  years 
o-  (this  was  written  in  1797),  so  small  was  the 
:iuntity  of  wheat  used  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
^rLuid,  that  it  was  only  a  rich  family  that  used 
.i  [»fk  of  wheat  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
tfu:  was  used  at  Christmas.    The  usual  treat 

a  -tran:*'  r  was  a  thick  oat-cake  (called  hiwer- 
Uanock )  and  hutter.  An  old  labourer  of  eighty- 
lire  remarks  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  at 
<  irliale  market  with  his  father,  and  wishing  to 
indulge  himself  with  a  penny  loaf  made  of  wheat  - 
il'Ur,  he  searched  for  it  for  some  time,  but  could 
M  procure  a  piece  of  wheaten  bread  at  any  shop 
in  lb  town." 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  according  to 
Ik  estimate  of  Gregory  King,  14,000,000  bushels 
fwbeat  were  grown  in  England.    In  1828,  ac- 
-'jrding  to  the  estimate  of  Mr  Jacob,  in  his  Tracts 
a  the  Corn  Trade,  12,500,000  quarters,  or 
I  'O/MD.OUO  bushels  were  grown.     The  popula- 
t.  o  of  England  at  the  Revolution  was  under 
v«  millions,  so  that  each  person  consumed  about 
'-iiw  bushels  annually.    The  population,  at  the 
learnt  time,  is  under  fifteen  millions,  so  that 
<*i  person  consumes  about  seven  bushels  an- 
:-u!!r. 

t  ( oryza  satiw ).    This  is  a  piuiicled  grass, 

•tfin;,  when  in  ear,  a 
-artr  resemblance  to  bar-s 

vtluDtoany  other  of  the 
"tn-plantti  grown  in  Eng- 
1*1  The  seed  grows  on 
"i*rate  pedicles  springing 
na  the  main  stalk ;  each 
U  terminated  with  an 
or  beard,  and  is  in- 
r*"*d  in  a  rough  yellow 
f  the  whole  forming  a 
■[■■iked  panicle.  The  stalk 
"  not  unlike  that  of  wheat, 
••at  the  joints  are  more  nu- 
n^rnuis.  The  farina  of  rice 
>«  .ilmort  entirely  composed 
<arch,  having  little  or 
' '  pluten,  and  being  with- 
•ut  my  ready  formed  sac- 

Wine  matter.  The  outer 
tadt  clings  with  great  tenacity  to  the  grain, 
m  u  only  to  be  detached  fn»m  it  by  pass- 
'■'■>'£  the  rice  between  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  placed 
*  rech  a  distance  from  each  other  as  sliall  serve 

'  remove  the  husk  by  friction,  without  crush- 
L!«  the  ifrain.  This  is  liesides  enveloped  by  a 
Una  pellicle,  which  for  the  most  part  is  rubbed 
,J*  by  trituration  hi  large  mortars,  w  ith  pestles 
*«ghiug  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds. 


M. 


There  is  little  reason  for  doubting  that  this 
grain  is  of  Asiatic  origin.  From  the  earliest  re- 
cords it  has  formed  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
food  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  on  the 
continent  and  islands  of  India  and  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Egypt, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  It  grows  in  the  rice 
fields  round  Dumietta  and  Rosetta,  which  are 
easily  irrigated  for  this  purpose  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  have 
learned  the  cultivation  of  rice  under  the  reign  of 
the  Caliphs,  at  which  time  many  useful  plants 
were  brought  over  the  Red  sea  to  Egypt,  which 
now  grow  spontaneously  there  and  enrich  the 
country,  llasselquist  thus  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  witnessed  the  separation  of  the 
grain  from  the  husk.  It  is  pounded  by  hollow 
iron  pestles  of  a  cylindrical  form,  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, lifted  up  by  a  wheel  worked  by  oxen.  A 
person  sitting  between  the  two  pestles  pushes 
forward  the  rice  when  the  pestles  are  rising; 
another  sifta,  winnows,  and  lays  it  under  the 
pestles.  In  this  manner  they  continue  working 
until  it  is  entirely  free  from  chuff  and  husks. 
When  it  is  clean  they  add  a  thirtieth  part  of 
salt,  and  pound  them  together,  by  which  the 
rice  becomes  white,  which  before  was  gray. 
After  this  fining  it  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve 
to  part  the  salt  from  the  rice,  and  then  it  is  ready 
for  sale. 

The  introduction  of  rice  as  an  object  of  culti- 
vation in  America  is  of  very  modern  occurrence. 
The  author  of  a  work  "  On  the  importance  of 
the  British  Plantations  in  America,"  which  was 
published  in  London  during  the  year  1701,  has 
recorded,  as  a  circumstance  then  recent,  that  "  a 
brigantine  from  the  island  of  Madagascar  hap- 
pened to  put  in  at  Carolina,  having  a  little  seed- 
rice  left,  which  the  captain  gave  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Woodward.  From  part  of  this 
he  had  a  very  good  crop,  but  was  ignorant  for 
some  years  how  to  clean  it.  It  was  soon  dis- 
persed over  the  province;  and  by  frequent  expe- 
riments and  observations,  they  found  out  ways 
of  producing  and  manufacturing  it  to  so  great 
perfection,  that  it  is  thought  to  exceed  any  other 
in  value.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  the  said 
captain  in  Carolina,  where  he  received  a  hand- 
some gratuity  from  the  gentlemen  of  that  coun- 
try, in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  he  had 
done  the  province.  It  is  likewise  reported,  that 
Mr  Dubois,  then  treasurer  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, did  send  to  that  country  a  small  bag  of 
seed-rice  some  short  time  after,  from  whence  it 
tfl  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  might  come  those 
two  sorts  of  that  commodity  ;  the  one  called  red 
rice,  in  contradistinction  to  the  white,  from  the 
redness  of  the  inner  husk  or  rind  of  this  sort,  al- 
though they  both  clean  and  become  white  alike." 
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The  swamps  of  South  Carolina,  both  those 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  periodical  visits  of 
the  tides,  nnd  those  which  are  caused  by  the  in- 
land flood ings  of  the  rivers,  arc  well  suited  for 
the  production  of  rice ;  and  not  only  is  the  cul- 
tivation accomplished  with  trifling  labour,  but 
the  grain  proves  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality, 
Wing  decidedly  larger  and  handsomer  than  that 
of  the  countries  whence  the  seed  was  originally 
derived. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  naturalizing  of 
rice  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  ever  productive 
of  much  effect  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  provinces.  Their  consump- 
tion of  rice  was  doubtless  increased  bv  it,  because 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  an  article  always 
influence  persons  to  its  use.  Hut  wheat  and 
maize  continued,  as  before,  to  be  the  bread-corn 
of  the  country ;  and  the  newly  introduced  grain  f 
was  cultivated  principally  because  it  furnished  ! 
an  article  in  constant  demand,  which  might  be 
transmitted  to  the  mother  country  in  return  for 
British  manufactured  goods. 

Had  a  contrary  effect  followed  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  rice  into  the  then  British  colonies 
of  America,  and  this  grain  had  become,  as  in  In- 
dia, the  universal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
not  probable  that  their  condition  would  have 
been  in  any  way  ameliorated  by  the  change.  In 
countries  where  rice  forms  the  chief  article  of 
food,  dearths  ore  not  by  any  means  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  A  failure  of  the  usual  supply 
of  rain,  which  is  followed  by  evil  consequences 
where  other  descriptions  of  grain  are  raised,  is 
productive  of  tenfold  misery  where  the  chief  de- 
pendence is  upon  the  crop  of  rice,  which  with- 
out its  due  degree  of  moisture  proves  wholly  un- 
productive. In  such  cases  there  can  be  found 
few  sources  of  relief,  other  objects  of  cultivation 
Wing  pursued  to  only  a  limited  extent,  and  the 
means  of  the  people  not  enabling  them  to  com- 
pass the  purchase  of  these  scarcer  articles  of  food, 
even  when,  through  the  general  abundance,  they 
may  l>e  procured  at  their  natural  price.  Happily 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  dearths  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  frequent  of  occurrence,  through 
the  better  understanding  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  production  and  distribution  of  commo- 
dities. 

Some  botanists  enumerate  four  species  of 
rice,  while  others  suppose  these  only  varieties  of 
the  same  grain,  occasioned  by  difference  of  soil, 
climate,  and  culture.  These  varieties  are  common 
rice — early  rice,  mountain  rice,  and  clamm}'  rice. 

Common  rice  is  a  marsh  plant.  If  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  sown  should  become  dry  before 
the  plants  arrive  ot  maturity,  they  wither.  It  is 
this  variety  which  grows  most  strongly ;  and  on 
lands  peculiarly  adapted  for  it  the  culture  is  pro- 
bably as  advantageous  as  can  well  be  pursued. 

Early  rice,  like  the  other,  is  a  marsh  plant, 


but  it  does  not  grow  to  the  some  size.  It  i 
much  sooner  to  maturity;  for  while  common 
rice  is  never  ripe  in  less  than  six  months  from 
the  time  of  ploughing,  this  variety,  if  placed  in 
favourable  situations,  requires  only  lour  month 
for  arriving  at  perfection. 

Mountain  rice  thrives  on  the  slopes  of  hills 
and  in  other  situations  where  it  can  receive  hu- 
midity only  occasionally.  Dr  Wallich,  sent  to 
London  a  few  years  ago  some  specimens  of  rice 
grown  on  the  cold  mountains  of  Nepaul.  The* 
seeds  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  resident  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  that  district,  ana 
were  recognised  by  the  Doctor  as  mountain  rice. 
The  degree  of  cold  which  this  plant  is  qualified 
to  bear  is  very  great.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation collected  on  the  subject  by  Dr  Wallich,  tlw 
cultivators  consider  their  crop  quite  safe  if  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  advanced  five  or  six 
inches  above  the  surface  at  the  time  the  winter 
snows  cover  the  ground.  It  is  probable  that  the 
slow  melting  of  the  snow  is  beneficial  to  uV 
growth  of  the  plant,  which  advances  with  great 
vigour  on  the  return  of  spring. 

A  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  might  hare 

led  to  the  opinion  that  this  variety  of  rice  could 
be  naturalized  in  England,  if  the  attempt  had  not 
already  been  fairly  mode  by  one  well  qualified 
for  conducting  the  experiment.  Samples  of  six 
different  sorts  of  mountain  rice  which  had  been 
procured  by  Sir  John  Murray  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Serinagur  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Imaus,  were,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  presen- 
ted by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  planted  each  kind  in  a  separate  bed, 
in  a  sheltered  spot  with  a  south  aspect,  in  hi> 
garden  at  Spring  Grove.  The  grains,  which 
were  sown  very  thin  on  the  21st  of  May,  speedily 
sprang  up,  and  the  plants  tillered  so  much  th.it 
the  IhhIs  put  on  the  Appearance  of  compact,  den* 
masses  of  vegetation ;  each  plant  having  from  ten 
to  twenty  off-seta.  Although  the  blades  grew 
vigorously,  attaining  in  a  short  time  to  the 
length  of  two  feet,  there  was  never  any  symptom 
of  a  rising  stem,  and  if  the  ground  was  not 
watered,  either  by  rain  or  artificially  even*  three 
or  four  days,  the  plants  began  to  assume  a  sick  If 
hue.  In  this  manner  vegetation  proceeded,  with- 
out the  smallest  symptom  of  their  perfecting 
themselves  by  fructification,  when  the  plants 
were  suddenly  destroyed  by  an  early  night  frost 
in  September.  Some  of  the  plants,  which  had 
been  transferred  to  pots  and  placed  in  the  hot- 
house at  an  early  period  of  their  growth,  soon 
died ;  whilo  others,  which  were  sown  original))' 
in  a  hot-house,  produced  ears  and  flowered,  but 
the  blossoms  dropped  without  perfecting  any 
seed. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Sir  Joseph  Banb 
arrived  from  these  experiments  was  unfavourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  this  country  as  a 
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^bearing  plant;  but  he  was  led  to  consider, 
fevni  the  great  quantity  of  its  blades,  that  it 
*M  afford  excellent  green-meat  for  cattle. 

Chmmjr  rice  appears  to  be  endowed  with  the 
p*aliar  property  of  growing  both  oil  wet  and 
do  dry  lands :  the  period  occupied  by  its  growth 
„  intermediate  between  those  of  the  common  and 
fiHv  varieties. 

Rice  seed  is  sown  in  Carolina  in  rows,  in  the 
fottvm  of  trenches,  which  are  about  eighteen 
ix-hes  apart,  reckoning  from  the  centres  of  the 
trvoches.  The  sowing  is  generally  performed  by 
Lttw  women,  who  do  not  scatter  the  seed,  but 
f  ut  it  carefully  into  the  ground  with  the  hand, 
-  as  to  preserve  the  perfect  straightness  of  the 
be .  The  sowing  is  for  the  most  part  completed 
fcv  the  middle  of  March.  The  water,  which 
until  then  lias  been  kept  back  by  means  of  flood- 
U  at  this  time  permitted  to  overflow  the 
.t^dJ  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  things 
rtoainin  this  state  for  some  days, — generally 
.  »>ui  a  week.  The  germination  of  the  seed  is 
p>motal  by  this  flooding,  and  the  water  being 
tl*A  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  the 
[Uate  sprout,  rising  in  about  four  weeks  to  the 
kqkt  of  three  or  four  inches.  At  this  time  the 
(mi-gates  are  again  opened,  the  fields  arc  once 
orerflowed,  and  remain  in  that  state  during 
l««iixteen  days;  one  good  effect  of  this  se- 
<•  id  flooding  being  the  destruction  of  the  grass 
w  teeds  which  may  have  sprouted  at  the  same 
'•m  with  the  rice.  The  land  is  allowed  after 
'-'->U>  remain  without  further  irrigation  until  the 
aiddfe  of  July,  being  repeatedly  hoed  during  the 
t^rral,  as  well  to  remove  any  weeds  at  the  mo- 
NQ»t  of  their  appearance,  as  to  loosen  the  soil 
v*m  the  roots  of  the  rice,  adopting  thus  in  all 
•'->  principal  parts  the  drill  system  of  husbandry. 
At  the  time  last  mentioned,  water  is  again  ad- 
mitted, and  remains  covering  the  surface  until 

zrain  is  actually  ripened. 
Tbe  rice  harvest  in  the  United  States  usually 
t-mawncw  at  the  end  of  August,  and  extends 
uroo«rh  the  entire  month  of  September,  or  even 
vmewhat  later.  The  reaping  is  performed  with 
*  sickle  by  male  negroes,  and  these  are  followed 
Li  fcmalw,  who  collect  the  rice  into  bundles. 

Ihi*  cultivation  is  found  to  be  extremely  un- 
healthy *°  the  negroes  employed  in  its  prosecu- 
The  alternate  flooding  and  drying  of  the 
tadinao  hot  a  climate,  where  natural  evapora- 
1  ;f-o  proceed*  with  great  rapidity,  must  necessa- 
n»  be  prejudicial  to  health.  To  avoid  exposure 
' 1  this  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  whole 
'^>te  population  abandon  the  low  grounds  to 

care  of  negro  cultivators.  The  mortality 
«iu*  occasioned  among  the  labourers  in  rice  dis- 
^'i  U  so  great,  that  while  the  general  increase 
,f  population  in  the  States  exceeds  by  far  that 
in  the  older  settled  countries  of  Europe, 
,!t'h  wpplies  of  negro  slaves  must  continually 


be  brought,  to  repair  the  waste  of  life,  from  the 
more  northern  slave  states  of  the  Union. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  very  extensively  and 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  rich  meadows  of 
Lombard}',  which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  Po.  The  meadows  chosen  for  the  purpose 
are  perfectly  flat.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  the 
water  is  turned  on  and  allowed  to  cover  the  sur- 
face to  the  depth  of  several  inches  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  growth,  and  until  the  rice  is 
ripe.  Three  crops  are  taken  successively  from 
the  ground  in  this  manner  without  manuring ; 
but  the  soil  is  then  so  far  exhausted,  that  it  must 
be  manured  and  planted  for  a  time  with  other 
crops,  before  another  succession  of  rice  harvests 
can  be  drawn  from  it. 

This  system  of  agriculture  proves  the  most 
profitable  to  the  cultivator  of  any  that  is  carried 
on  in  Lomhordy;  but  the  same  unwholesome 
effect  is  experienced  there  as  in  Carolina ;  and 
the  government  at  Milan  finds  it  expedient  to 
restrict  the  cultivation  within  a  certain  limit, 
[  beyond  which  the  production  of  rice  is  not 
allowed.  The  quantity  of  seed  usually  sown  is 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  pro- 
duce from  the  same  measure  of  land,  is  commonly 
about  six  quarters. 

In  the  province  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  the  me- 
thod of  rico  cultivation  is  very  similar  to  that 
pursued  in  Lombardy.  The  water  remains  on 
the  ground  even  during  the  operations  of  harvest, 
and  the  reapers  are  obliged  to  wade  up  to  their 
knees  in  order  to  cut  the  grain,  other  persons 
following  to  receive  the  sheaves  as  they  are  cut, 
and  to  convey  them  to  some  dry  place,  where 
the  grain  is  detached  from  the  ear  by  the  tread- 
ing of  mules. 

The  hollows  between  Columbo  and  Candy,  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  are  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rice.  The  fields  on  which  it  is  sown  are 
artificialJy  formed  into  a  regular  succession  of 
terraces,  one  above  another,  so  that  the  water  of 
irrigation  may  be  made  to  flow  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  level,  the  plants  being  in  different  stages 
of  their  growth.  In  some  cases  the  water  is  ied 
for  a  mile,  or  even  two  miles  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  is  then  discharged  over  the  high- 
est terrace,  and  thence  downward  in  succession 
to  the  lowest,  according  as  moisture  may  be  re- 
quired by  each.  Bishop  Heber,  for  whom  the 
charms  of  nature,  whether  in  a  wild  or  culti- 
vated state,  were  never  displayed  in  vain,  re- 
marks, on  visiting  this  district*  that  "  the  ver- 
dure of  the  young  rice  is  particularly  fine,  and 
the  fields  are  really  a  beautiful  sight,  when  sur- 
rounded by  and  contrasted  with  the  magnificent 
mountain  scenery." 

Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  tho 
Chinese  empire,  and  in  consequence  of  the  value 
of  all  such  products  of  the  earth,  to  a  people  so 
numerous,  much  care  is  taken  in  its  culture. 
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The  Chinese  method  of  raising  rice  is  thus  de- 
tailed by  Duhamel : 

"  To  hasten  the  germination  of  the  seed-rice 
it  is  placed  in  baskets  and  immersed  during  some 
days  in  standing  water. 

"  When  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly  soaked 
that  the  surface  is  like  soft  mud,  it  is  ploughed 
with  a  buffalo,  yoked  to  a  very  simple  plough, 
without  wheels,  and  having  only  one  handle. 
The  clods  nrc  after  this  broken  down  by  means 
of  a  rude  kind  of  hurdle,  drawn  also  by  a  buffalo, 
the  driver  sitting  upon  the  hurdle  to  increase  the 
weight.  The  ground  is  cleared  very  carefully 
of  all  stones,  and  whatever  weeds  may  be  found 
are  diligently  removed  with  their  roots.  The 
land  is  then  partly  covered  with  water,  and 
smoothed  by  a  harrow  which  has  several  rows 
of  great  iron  teeth. 

"  The  seed-rice,  when  it  has  once  sprouted,  is 
known  to  be  good ;  grains  not  in  this  situation 
are  rejected,  and  the  remainder  is  sown  by  hand 
very  thickly  and  as  equally  as  possible  upon  a 
part  only  of  the  land,  which  is  thus  used  as  a 
sort  of  nursery  for  the  remainder.  The  land 
having  at  this  time  upon  it  just  as  much  water 
as  will  barely  cover  it,  the  points  of  the  plants 
appear  above  the  surface  one  day  after  the  seed 
has  been  sown. 

**  In  a  short  time,  when  the  plants  have  ac- 
quired a  little  strength,  they  are  sprinkled  over 
with  lime-water,  the  object  of  this  being  the 
destruction  of  insects.  For  this  purpose  a  small 
basket  with  a  long  handle  is  used,  and  this  being 
filled  by  immersion  in  the  lime-water,  the  fluid 
runs  through  in  divided  portions  over  the  plants. 
This  practice  is  found  to  be  so  efficacious,  that 
the  Chinese  are  said  to  hold  its  first  inventor  in 
the  highest  veneration. 

"Towards  April,  when  the  plants  cover  thickly 
the  ground  that  has  been  sown,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  are  pulled  up  with  their  roots  and  planted 
in  tufts,  pretty  far  asunder  in  a  quineunx  form,  in 
fields  prepared  for  their  reception.  A  serene  day 
is  chosen  for  this  operation,  which  must  be  per- 
formed quickly,  so  that  the  plant?  are  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  out  of  the  ground. 

"  After  this,  water  is  admitted  to  overflow  the 
rice,  the  grounds  being,  for  this  purpose,  always 
situated  near  a  rivulet,  pond,  or  great  pool  of 
water,  from  which  they  arc  separated  only  by  a 
bank  which  may  readily  be  cut.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  water  is  below  the 
level  of  the  fields,  in  which  ea*e  the  necessary 
quantity  is  conveyed  in  buckets,  which  are 
worked  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  ropes,— a  most  la- 
borious occupation. 

"Though  a  man  cannot  step  in  these  rice- 
grounds  without  sinking  up  to  his  knees,  the 
Chinese  weed  them  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  tliat  so  carefully,  that  every  weed  they 
can  find  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 


**  When  the  rice  is  ripe,  which  is  known  p 
the  same  manner  as  wheat,  by  its  turning  yell*,  v. . 
it  is  cut  down  with  a  sickle,  made  into  sheavi  - 
and  conveyed  into  a  bam,  where  it  is  tbrvslu 
with  flails  very  similar  to  those  used  among  our 
selves."  The  husk  and  inner  pellicle  an-  re- 
moved by  beating  and  trituration,  pretty  ram 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  already  been  .In- 
scribed. 

The  Chinese  plant  their  seed-rice  at  regular  rv 
tervals,  and  carefully  weed  and  raise  up  the  s 
between  the  plants;  thus  they  have  practise  t 
ages  the  system  of  drilling  and  hoeing  crj*. 
which  has  been  but  lately  introduced  into  ti 
husbandry  of  Europe.  The  method  of  cultivi 
ing  rice  in  Ilindostan  very  much  resembles  th..: 
of  the  Chinese. 

In  both  India  and  China  rice  forms  th 
subsistence   of  the  native  population,  mc 
exclusively  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  p.  r 
haps  be  said  of  any  other  vegetable  substancv  h 
any  known  region  of  the  globe.    In  the  conn 
tries  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  those  distrh : 
of  Africa  where  it  is  used  indiscriminately  vi'l 
maize,  rice  undergoes  but  little  culinary  prepar 
at  ion,  being,  for  the  most  part,  simply  boil* : 
with  water,  and  eaten  either  by  itself,  oraecoT 
panied  by  some  stimulating  or  oily  substano 
In  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  i«  em- 
ployed only  as  an  auxiliary  article  of  food,  n 
is  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  preparation  f 
the  table,  and  except  when  used  to  thicki 
broths,  is  seldom  presented,  unless  after  cona- 
tion with  eggs,  and  milk,  and  sugar,  which  co>v 
the  natural  insipidity  of  the  grain. 

When  our  grain  crops  happen  to  be  deficit 
in  tliis  country,  it  has  been  proposed  to  mix  ; 
quantity  of  rice  with  wheat,  or  rye  flour  (<■' 
making  bread.  Tim  has  been  tried  with  sew-' 
success,  though  it  is  alleged  that  such  breal 
soon  becomes  dry  and  unpleasant. 

The  method  is  as  follows :— First  reduce  tIi 
rice  to  powder  in  a  mill,  or  throw  the  vIk' 
grains  into  water  at  nearly  a  boiling  hen*, 
and  allow  them  to  soak  during  some  hour* 
Then  drain  off*  t  he  water,  and  when  the  rice  stal 
have  become  sufficiently  dry,  beat  it  in  a  morta- 
and  pass  the  powder  through  a  fine  sieve.  Tin- 
flour  must  next  be  placed  in  a  kneading-rrou.,i. 
and  moistened  in  the  necessary  degree  with  water 
rendered  glutinous  by  boiling  whole  rice  in  it  f *  " 
some  time;  add  salt,  and  the  proper  quantity 
leaven  or  yeast,  and  knead  the  whole  intimately 
together.    The  dough  must  then  be  covered  with 
warm  cloths  and  left  to  rise.    During  this  fer- 
mentative process,  the  dough,  which  was  of  a 
pretty  firm  consistence,  will  become  so  soft 
not  to  be  capable  of  being  formed  into  loaves.  1- 
is,  therefore,  placed  in  the  requisite  qunntiuVs 
in  forms,  and  these  being  covered  with  krv 
leaves,  or  with  sheets  of  paper,  are  introduce 
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nt»  the  oven,  the  heat  of  which  speedily  set*  the  ;  Under ;  from  these  eyes  proceed  individual  fila- 
tough  sufficiently,  so  that  the  tins  being  re-  ments  of  a  silky  appearance,  and  of  a  bright  green 
rersed,  their  contents  are  turned  out  upon  the  colour;  the  aggregate  of  these  hang  out  from  the 
tares  or  paper.  The  bread,  when  perfectly  point  of  the  husk,  in  a  thick  cluster,  and  in  this 
haked,  will  be  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  similar  to  state  are  called  the  sill.    It  is  the  office  of  these 


that  imparted  to  flour  by  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
when  new  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  agreeable. 

The  Chinese  manufacture  a  sort  of  wine  from 
rice,  said  to  be  similar  to  Spanish  white  wine. 


filaments,  which  are  the  stigmata,  to  receive  the 
farina,  which  drops  from  the  flowers  on  the  top, 
or  tassel,  and  without  which  the  ears  would  pro- 
duce no  seed — a  fact  which  has  been  established 


Duhamel  describes  a  method  of  mixing  rice  !  by  cutting  off  the  top  previous  to  the  develop- 


with  malted  barley,  for  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
Four  parts  of  crushed  rice  steeped  in  an  equiva- 
leat  weight  of  water,  are  added  to  one  part  of 
malt,  the  ready  formed  saccharine  matter  of  the 
>«rley  malt  appears  to  have  the  singular  property 
of  BpeediJy  converting  the  fecula  of  unmalted 
corn  into  a  kind  of  soluble  matter  which  has  the 
fermentative  properties  of  sugar.  If  malt  and 
rioe  flour,  diluted  so  as  to  havo  a  pasty  consis- 
tence, be  mixed  and  mashed  together,  and  then 
Mi  during  three  or  four  hours,  the  mixture  will 
prwent  the  appearance  of  a  liquid  which  is 
tiirhtly  saccharine  to  the  taste,  and  having  a  se- 
•uawnt  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
imnd,  on  examination,  to  be  composed  of  only 
tt*  husks  of  barley  and  rice.  M.  Dubrunfaut 
»d  for  the  purpose  rice  from  which  the  husk 
1*1  oot  been  removed  previous  to  its  being 
oubed,  and  which  in  this  state  is  known  by 
tk*  ante  of  paddy  or  more  properly  paddee. 

Zia  Mayz  ( maize  or  Indian  corn )  is  a  plant 
iBi%enou9  to  America,  having  been  found  under 
partial  cultivation  by  the  Indians  on  the  discov- 
er of  the  New  World.  It  is  extensively  culti- 
both  in  North  and  South  America,  and 
an  article  of  food  as  important  to  the  in- 
habitant* of  those  regions,  as  rice  does  in  the 
taetern  countries.  There  is  only  one  ascertained 
«periea  of  maize,  although  several  varieties  seem 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  differences  of  soil,  cul- 
ture, and  climate. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  strong  jointed  stalk 
(«•  Plate  VI.,  figs.  1,  2.),  provided  with  large 
alternate  leaves,  almost  like  flags,  springing  from 
every  joint.    The  top  produces  a  bunch  of  male 
flowers,  of  various  colours,  which  is  called  the 
ach  plant  bears,  likewise,  one  or  more 
or  ears,  seldom  so  few  as  one,  and  rarely 
more  than  four  or  five,  the  most  usual  number 
being  three :  as  many  as  seven  liave  been  seen 
occasionally  on  one  stalk.     These  ears  proceed 
from  the  stalk  at  various  distances  from  the 
ground,  and  are  closely  enveloped  by  several  thin 
leaves,  forming  a  sheath,  which  is  caUed  the 
The  cars  consist  of  a  cylindrical  substance, 
of  the  nature  of  pith,  which  is  called  the  cobb, 
ever  the  entire  surface  of  which  the  seeds  are 
ranged,  and  fixed  in  eight  or  more  straight  rows, 
row  having  generally  as  many  as  thirty  or 
i  seeds.   The  eyes  or  germs  of  the  seeds  are 
iy  radial  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  cy- 


ment  of  its  flowers,  when  the  ears  proved  wholly 
barren.  So  soon  as  their  office  has  been  thus 
performed,  both  the  tassel  and  the  silk  dry  up, 
and  put  on  a  withered  appearance. 

The  grains  of  maize  are  of  different  colours, 
the  prevailing  hue  being  yellow,  of  various  shades, 
sometimes  approaching  to  white,  and  at  other 
times  deepening  to  red.  Some  are  of  a  deep  cho- 
colate colour,  others  greenish  or  olive-coloured, 
and  even  the  same  ears  will  sometimes  contain 
grains  of  different  colours. 

Maize  is  said  to  contain  no  gluten,  and  little 
if  any  ready-formed  saccharine  matter,  whence 
it  has  been  asserted  to  have  but  a  very  small  nu- 
tritive power;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  seen  that 
domestic  animals  which  are  fed  with  it  very 
speedily  become  fat,  their  flesh  being  at  the  same 
time  remarkably  firm.  Horses  which  consume 
this  corn  are  enabled  to  perform  their  full  por- 
tion of  labour,  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and  re- 
quire but  little  care ;  and  the  common  people  of 
countries  where  Indian  corn  forms  the  ordinary 
food,  are  for  the  most  part  strong  and  hardy 
races.  The  produce  of  maize,  on  a  given  extent 
of  cultivation,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
grain ;  and  the  proportional  return  for  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  committed  to  the  ground  is  equally 
advantageous. 

American  Indian  Corn  is  the  largest  known 
variety  of  maize.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in 
many  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  as  well  as  in 
the  central  parts  of  America ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  native  of  those  regions. 
In  favourable  situations  it  has  a  very  consider- 
able growth,  attaining  to  the  height  of  from  seven 
to  ten  feet ;  in  some  cases  it  has  acquired  the 
gigantic  height  of  fourteen  feet,  without  in  any 
way  impairing  its  productive  power.  Its  spike, 
or  ear,  is  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  five 
or  six  inches  in  circumference.  The  plant  gen- 
erally sends  out  one,  two,  or  more  suckers  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk ;  but  these  it  is  advisable 
to  remove,  not  only  as  they  draw  away  part  of 
the  nourishment  which  should  go  to  support  the 
main  stalk,  but  because  the  ears  which  the 
suckers  bear  ripen  at  later  periods  than  the 
others,  and  the  harvest  could  not  all  be  simulta- 
neously secured  in  the  properest  state  of  matu- 
rity. 

This  variety  will  rarely  come  to  maturity  in 
northern  climates,  and  could  never  be  securely 
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relied  on  for  a  crop  in  any  part  of  Europe.  In 
the  Mexican  states,  where  this  grain  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Tlaouili,  there  are  few  parts  of 
either  the  lower  districts — tierra  calientv — or  of 
the  table-land,  whereon  it  is  not  successfully  cul- 
tivated. In  the  former  districts  its  growth  is 
naturally  more  luxuriant  than  in  the  latter;  but 
even  at  an  elevation  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  productiveness  is 
calculated  to  excite  wonder,  if  not  to  provoke 
incredulity  on  the  part  of  European  agricultur- 
ists. Some  particularly  favoured  spots  have 
been  known  to  yield  an  increase  of  eight  hun- 
dred for  one ;  and  it  is  perfectly  common  in  situ- 
ations where  artificial  irrigation  is  practised,  to 
gather  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred measures  of  grain  for  every  one  measure 
that  has  been  sown.  In  other  places,  where  re- 
liance is  placed  only  on  the  natural  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  soQ  from  the  periodical  rains, 
such  an  abundant  return  is  not  expected ;  but 
even  then,  and  in  the  least  fertile  spots,  it  is  rare 
for  the  cultivator  to  realize  less  than  from  forty 
to  sixty  bushels  for  each  one  sown. 

The  system  of  husbandry  employed  is  closely 
analogous  to  'full's  horse-hoeing  plan.  The  seed 
is  sown,  from  three  to  five  gnains  together,  at 
regular  intervals  of  three  feet,  in  rows  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  small 
plough  between  them,  for  the  purposes  of  loosen- 
ing the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  of  removing 
the  weeds.  The  use  of  manure  is  altogether  un- 
known in  Mexican  maize  husbandry. 

Humboldt  states,  that  in  some  warm  and  hu- 
mid regions  of  Mexico  three  harvests  of  maize 
may  be  annually  gathered, 'but  that  it  is  not 
usual  to  take  more  than  one.  The  seed-time  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  near  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. A  groat  part  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
Mexico  consists  in  the  transmission  of  this  grain, 
the  price  of  which  varies  considerably  in  not  very 
distant  stations,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  roads  and  the  insufficient  means  of  transport. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  Humboldt  mentions  the 
fact,  that  during  his  stay  in  the  intendancy  of 
Guanaxuato,  the  fanega  (five  bushels)  of  maize 
cost  at  Salamanca  nine,  at  Queretaro  twelve,  and 
San  Luiz  Potosi  twenty-two,  livres.  For  want 
of  a  proper  diffusion  of  commercial  capital,  the 
Mexican  public  is  without  the  advantage  of  mag- 
azines for  storing  corn,  and  for  preventing,  by 
that  means,  great  fluctuations  in  price.  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  and  one  which  should 
be  mentioned  as  adding  very  materially  to  the 
natural  value  of  maize  in  warm  climates,  that  it 
>vill  remain  in  store  uninjured  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  three  to  five  years,  according  to  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  district. 

This  kind  of  corn  is  generally  planted  in  the 
United  States  of  America  about  the  middle  of 
May,  so  as  to  avoid  the  mischance  of  its  experi- 


encing frost  after  it  is  once  out  of  the  ground. 
The  Indians  who  inhabited  the  country  previ- 
ously to  the  formation  of  any  settlement  upon 
its  shores  by  Europeans,  having  no  calendar  or 
other  means  of  calculating  the  efflux  of  time, 
were  guided  by  certain  natural  indications  in 
their  choice  of  periods  for  agricultural  operations. 
The  time  for  their  sowing  of  maize  was  governed 
by  the  budding  of  some  particular  tree,  and  by 
the  visits  of  a  certain  fish  to  their  waters — both 
which  events  observation  had  proved  to  be  such 
regular  indicators  of  the  season,  as  fully  to  war- 
rant the  faith  which  was  placed  on  their  recur 
rence.  These  simple  and  untaught  people  dis- 
covered and  practised  a  method  of  preserving 
their  grain  after  harvest,  which  afforded  a  cer- 
tain protection  against  the  ravages  of  insects,  and 
which  might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  other 
situations,  and  in  climates  where  this  evil  is  very 
prevalent.  Their  method  was  to  separate  th< 
corn  from  the  cobb  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was 
finished ;  to  dry  it  thoroughly  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  to  a  current  of  air;  and  then  to  de- 
posit it  in  holes  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  dry  situ- 
ations, lining  these  holes  with  mats  of  dried 
grass,  and  covering  them  with  earth,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  prevent  the  access  of  air. 

With  the  exception  of  artificial  irrigation,  to 
which  recourse  is  not  had  in  the  United  States, 
the  method  of  sowing  and  managing  maize  is 
there  singularly  analogous  to  that  pursued  in 
Mexico.  The  proportionate  produce,  from  a 
given  quantity  of  seed,  or  a  certain  breadth  of 
land,  is  smaller,  however,  than  that  realized  in 
Mexico,  although  the  practice  of  manuring  is 
universally  followed.  As  compared  with  the 
yielding  of  other  kinds  of  grain,  maize  cultiva- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  highly  productive  in  the 
United  States.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
average  crop  of  wheat  does  not  exceed  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen  bushels,  that  of  maize  amount* 
to  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
writer  in  the  Monthly  American  Journal  of  Ge- 
ology and  Natural  Science,  considers  that  maize 
produces  the  heaviest  crops  near  the  northern 
limits  of  its  range.  The  American  farmers  find 
this  advantage  to  attend  the  partial  culture  of 
maize  upon  their  farms,  that  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing is  some  weeks  later  than  that  of  wheat,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  general  operations  of  the 
harvest  may  be  conducted  without  great  bustle 
and  temporary  advance  of  wages,  to  be  followed 
by  a  season  of  inaction  and  consequently  of  idle- 
ness to  the  labourer— evils  which  are  commonly 
experienced  in  England. 

The  second  variety  of  maize  has  white  grains. 
This  kind,  which  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Lombardy,  is  altogether  a  smaller  plant 
than  the  variety  just  described,  seldom  exceeding 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  nai 
rower,  and  the  tops  hang  downwards.   The  ear. 
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v spike*  are  Dot  more  than  six  or  seven  inches 
lorar.  The  French,  among  whom  this  grain  is 
rortially  cultivated,  have  given  to  it  the  name  of 
file  de  Turquie,  doubtless  because  their  seed  was 
(mutually  obtained  from  that  country. 

Except  in  unusually  favourable  seasons,  the 
two  varieties  hitherto  described  will  not  come  to 
mtmity  in  England,  although  they  are  some- 
time* sown  as  a  curiosity  in  warm  spots  in 
rvdens. 

The  third  variety  has  both  yellow  and  white 
«fds,  It  is  even  smaller  than  the  last  mentioned, 
»idom  rising  to  a  greater  height  than  four  feet. 
The  ears  do  not  often  exceed  four  or  live  inches 
in  length.  In  ordinary  seasons  it  will  ripen  its 
rtiiai  perfectly  in  England ;  and  one  reason  why- 
it  ha*  been  presumed  that  its  cultivation  would 
prw  advantageous  to  thb  country,  is  the  short- 
Mai  of  time  required  for  its  growth,  whereby 
tl*  late  frost*  to  which  we  are  sometimes  liable 
to  spring,  and  the  early  frosts  of  autumn,  would 
■  alike  avoided.  This  particular  variety  is  cul- 
Urtfed  in  some  of  the  middle  regions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
**th  America,  from  which  latter  country  it  is 
iMfcntood  to  have  its  origin.  It  is  also  par- 
ity rultirated  in  Germany,  not  as  a  bread- 
««,  bat  that  it  may  be  malted  and  used  in  the 
;*T*mti'>n  of  a  kind  of  beer,  or  made  to  yield 
« irient  spirit.  The  use  chiefly  made  of  it, 
k*mr,  it  that  of  fattening  swine  and  poultry. 

'a  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  in  northern 
Unites,  it  is  proper  to  make  choice  of  warm 
f***,  and  particularly  to  avoid  shady  situations* 
la  order  to  admit  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  to 
th*  plants,  and  probably  also  with  the  view  of 
dkrding  more  nutriment  to  the  grain,  it  is  usual 

*  mnove  the  blades,  together  with  the  top  and 
,L***i,  as  soon  as  its  office  of  dropping  its  fecun- 
'atiauf  farina  upon  the  ears  has  been  fully  ac- 
complished. This  process  is  very  easy  of  per- 
f'Tiaance.  When  the  blades  and  tops  are  per- 
fectly dry  they  are  stacked  and  thatched,  and 
'  mi  an  excellent  substitute  for  hay  and  chaff  in 
<h*  spring,  both  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as 
H  *eep,  all  these  animals  being  attracted  by  its 

It  may  generally  be  known  when  the  corn  is 
"prod,  by  the  dry  and  white  appearance  put 

by  the  husk  ;  a  more  intimate  inspection  is, 
^ver,  accomplished  without  difficulty.  The 
™n  most  then  be  plucked  off,  together  with  the 
h<wks»  and  conveyed  at  once  in  carts  to  the  barn. 
I«  America,  the  stalks  are  usually  left  standing 

«ome  time  longer.  Being  then  cut  near  to 
th*  ground,  tied  up  into  bundles,  and  stacked  in 

*  dry  place,  they  will  prove  useful  as  food  for 
homed  cattle,  which,  from  the  saccharine  quality 

the  plants,  will  thrive  upon  them. 
The  ears  are  preserved  in  bins  or  cages,  which 
■*  called  corn-cribs,  sometimes  with  the  husk,  I 


and  at  other  times  without  it ;  and  it  is  not  con- 
sidered good  farming  to  shell  the  corn  before  it 
is  required  to  be  sent  to  market.  This  operation 
of  shelling  is  very  easily  performed.  The  only 
implement  required  for  the  purpose  is  a  piece  of 
iron  in  shape  like  a  sword-blade,  the  edge  of 
which  is  not  sharp,  and  this  iron  being  fixed 
across  the  top  of  a  tub  in  which  the  shelled 
grains  are  to  be  collected,  the  ear  is  taken  in 
both  hands,  and  scraped  "lengthwise  smartly 
across  the  edge  of  the  iron  until  all  the  grains  arc 
removed.  In  this  manner,  it  is  said,  an  indus- 
trious man  will  shell  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
cobb  which  remains  makes  a  very  tolerable  quick- 
burning  fuel,  and  thus  no  part  of  the  plant  proves 
altogether  without  use. 

The- grain  forms  one-half  the  measure  of  the 
ear,  that  is  to  say,  two  bushels  of  ears  will  yield 
one  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  So  correct  is  this 
estimate  found  to  be,  that  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  where  Indian  corn  is  sold  both 
shelled  and  with  the  cobb,  two  bushels  of  the 
latter  are  taken  without  question  by  the  pur- 
chaser, as  being  equal  to  one  bushel  of  shelled 
grain. 

Captain  Lyon,  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels 
in  Mexico,  has  given  au  amusing  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  tortillas,  a  species  of  cake 
made  with  the  crushed  grains  of  maize,  which  is 
eaten  hot  at  the  meals  of  all  classes  of  people,  the 
more  wealthy  using  the  cakes  in  the  way  wears 
accustomed  to  use  wheaten  bread,— as  an  auxil- 
iary to  mora  nourishing  aliments— and  the  pea- 
sants being  fain  to  enjoy  them  as  a  substantive 
food,  seasoning  them,  when  they  have  the  op- 
portunity, by  the  addition  of  chilies  stewed  into 
a  kind  of  sauce,  wherein  the  tortillas  are  dipped. 
Simple  as  the  art  may  appear  of  thus  making 
an  unleavened  cake  with  moistened  flour,  some 
persons  are  found  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
expertness  in  it  than  others ;  and  so  great  is  the 
necessity  for  their  preparation,  and  the  desire  of 
having  them  well  concocted,  that  according  to 
Captain  Lyon,  "in  the  houses  of  respectable 
people,  a  woman,  called  from  her  office  Tortill- 
era,  is  kept  for  the  express  purpose;  and  it 
sounds  very  oddly  to  the  ear  of  a  stranger  during 
meal-times,  to  hear  the  rapid  patting  and  clap- 
ping which  goes  forward  in  the  cooking-place, 
until  all  demands  are  satisfied." 

Dr  Franklin  thus  details  the  various  uses  to 
which  maize  may  be  applied : 

"  It  is  remarked  in  North  America,  that  the 
English  farmers,  when  they  first  arrive  there, 
finding  a  soil  and  climate  proper  for  the  hus- 
bandry they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  raising  wheat,  despise  and 
neglect  the  culture  of  maize  or  Indian  corn ;  but 
observing  the  advantage  it  affords  their  neigh- 
bours, the  older  inhabitants,  they  by  degrees  get 
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more  and  more  into  the  practice  of  raising  it ; 
and  the  face  of  the  country  shows  from  time  to 
time  that  the  culture  of  that  grain  goes  on  visi- 
bly augmenting. 

"  The  inducements  are  the  many  different 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  prepared  so  as  to  afford 
a  wholesome  and  pleasing  nourishment  to  men 
and  other  animals.    First,  the  family  can  begin 
to  make  use  of  it  before  the  time  of  full  harvest ; 
for  the  tender  green  ears,  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  roasted  by  a  quick  fire  till  the  grain 
is  brown,  and  eaten  with  a  little  salt  or  butter, 
are  a  delicacy.  Secondly,  when  the  grain  is  riper 
and  harder,  the  ears,  boiled  in  their  leaves  and  eaten 
with  butter,  are  also  good  and  agreeable  food.  The 
tender  green  grains  dried  may  be  kept  all  the 
year,  and  mixed  with  green  haricots  (kidney 
beans),  also  dried,  make  at  any  time  a  pleasing 
dish,  being  first  soaked  some  hours  in  water,  and 
then  boiled.    When  the  grain  is  ripe  and  hard 
there  are  also  several  wavs  of  using  it.    One  is 
to  soak  it  all  night  in  a  lessive  or  lye,  and  then 
pound  it  in  a  large  wooden  mortar  with  a  wooden 
pestle ;  the  skin  of  each  grain  is  by  that  means 
skinned  off,  and  the  farinaceous  part  left  whole, 
which  being  boiled  swells  into  a  white  soft  pulp, 
and  eaten  with  milk,  or  with  butter  and  sugar, 
is  delicious.    The  dry  grain  is  also  sometimes 
ground  loosely,  so  as  to  be  broken  into  pieces  of 
the  size  of  rice,  and  being  winnowed  to  separate 
the  bran,  it  is  then  boiled  and  eaten  with  turkeys 
or  other  fowls,  as  rice.    Ground  into  a  finer 
meal,  they  make  of  it  by  boiling  a  hasty  pud- 
ding or  bouilli,  to  be  eaten  with  milk,  or  with  \ 
butter  and  sugar ;  this  resembles  what  the  Ital- 
ians call  polenta.    They  make  of  the  same  meal, 
with  water  and  salt,  a  hasty  cake,  which  being 
stuck  against  a  hoe  or  other  flat  iron,  is  placed 
erect  before  the  fire,  and  so  baked  to  be  used  as 
bread.    Broth  is  also  agreeably  thickened  with 
the  same  meal.    They  also  parch  it  in  this  man- 
ner.   An  iron  pot  is  filled  with  sand,  and  set  on 
the  fire  till  the  sand  is  very  hot.    Two  or  three 
pounds  of  the  grain  are  then  thrown  in,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  sand  by  stirring.    Each  grain 
bursts  and  throws  out  a  white  substance  of  twice 
its  bigness.    The  sand  is  separated  bv  a  wire 
sieve,  and  returned  into  the  pot  to  be  again 
heated  and  repeat  the  operation  with  fresh  grain. 
That  which  is  parched  is  pounded  to  a  powder 
in  mortars.    This  being  sifted  will  keep  long 
for  use.    An  Indian  will  travel  far  and  subsist 
long  on  a  small  bag  of  it,  taking  only  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  it  per  day  mixed  with  water.  The 
flour  of  maize,  mixed  with  that  of  wheat,  makes 
excellent  bread,  sweeter  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  wheat  alone.    To  feed  horses,  it  is  good 
to  soak  the  grain  twelve  hours,  thev  mash  it 
easier  with  their  teeth,  and  it  yields  them  more 
nourishment.    The  leaves  stripped  off  the  stalks 
Rfter  the  grain  is  ripe,  tied  up  in  bundles  when 


dry,  are  excellent  forage  for  horses,  cow*,  &c. 
The  stalks,  pressed  like  sugar-cane,  yield  a  sweet 
juice,  which  being  fermented  and  distilled  yields 
an  excellent  spirit;  boiled  without  fermentation,  i; 
affords  a  pleasant  syrup.  In  Mexico,  fields  are 
sown  with  it  thick,  that  multitudes  of  small 
stalks  may  arise,  which  l»eing  cut  from  time  to 
time,  like  asparagus,  are  served  in  deBserts,  and 
their  sweet  juice  extracted  in  the  mouth  by 
chewing  them.  The  meal  wetted  is  excelled 
food  for  young  chickens,  and  the  old  grain  for 
grown  fowls." 

In  addition  to  the  many  uses  enumerated  bv 
Franklin  in  the  foregoing  account,  Humboldt 
acquaints  us  that  the  Mexican  Indians,  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  their  country,  were  accuv 
tomed  not  only  to  express  the  sweet  juice  from 
maize-stalks  for  the  purpose  of  fermenting  it 
into  an  intoxicating  liquor,  but  that  they  boiled 
down  this  juice  to  the  consistence  of  syrup; 
giving  it  likewise  as  his  opinion  that  they  were 
able  even  to  make  sugar  from  this  inspissated 
juice.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  re- 
cites a  letter  written  by  Cortex,  who  in  describ- 
ing  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the  various  pro- 
ductions in  both  a  natural  and  manufacturvl 
state  which  he  found  in  the  new  country,  as- 
serts, that  among  these  were  seen  "  honey  of 
bees  and  wax,  honey  from  the  stalks  of  main 
which  are  as  sweet  as  sugar-cane,  and  honey  from 
a  shrub  which  the  people  call  maguey.  The 
natives  make  sugar  from  these  plants,  and  thi> 
sugar  they  also  sell."  There  is  no  question  that 
the  productions  here  enumerated  will  yield  sac- 
charine matter ;  but  crystallized  sugar,  properly 
so  called,  Is  a  different  preparation,  and,  from 
our  present  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  such  substance  could  have  been  so  pre- 
pared. 

The  Indians,  at  the  period  above  alluded  to. 
evinced  considerable  skill  in  the  preparation  of 
fermented  liquors,  which  is  by  no  means  lost 
by  the  Mexicans  of  the  present  day.  M  A  che- 
mist," sayB  Humboldt,  **  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  preparing  the  innumerable  variety  of 
spirituous,  acid,  or  saccharine  beverages  which 
the  Indians  display  a  peculiar  address  in  makinz, 
by  infusing  the  grain  of  maize,  in  which  the 
saccharine  matter  begins  to  develope  itself  by 
germination.  These  beverages,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  chicha^  have  some  of  them  a  re- 
semblance to  beer,  and  others  to  cyder."  The 
spirituous  liquor  called  pulque dc  mahu  or  tlaovih. 
which  is  prepared  from  juice  expressed  from  the 
stalk  of  the  maize,  forms,  in  some  parts  of  the 
republic,  a  very  important  article  of  commerce. 

Sitaria  itai.lica — Italian  Millet,  (fig.  «•) 
Millet,  is  a  species  of  grass,  which  in  certain 
countries  where  the  soil  is  light  and  arid,  is  culti- 
vated in  place  of  corn.  The  seed  is  extremely 
small,  but  this  is  made  up  by  the  number  borne 
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•   Italian  Millet,    b.  Pnnni.l.-.l  Millet. 


W  etch  ear  or  pannicle.    From  this  great  num- 
Wof  grains,  amounting  to  a  thousand  (milt*,) 
:#  name  of  the  plant  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 
The  Italian  millet  is  without  doubt  a  native 
f  India,  wh  ere  it  is  called  congue.  The  stalk  is  a 
:*xtaA  reed,  with  a  long,  broad,  amplexial  leaf, 
*t*ieding  from  each  joint.  It  is  in  height  about 
us*  or  four  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  compact 
•?W  an  oval  form,  about  nine  inches  long. 
TfcaumerouB  grains  adhere  but  slightly  to  the 
•>isand  are  easily  shaken  out;  the  seeds  are  of 
'«vx»  colours.    The  Italians  make  a  sort  of 
«*r»  brown  bread  from  the  flour  of  these  seeds; 
it  the  principal  use  of  them  is  for  feeding  poul- 
try- The  leaves  and  stalks  are  used  as  fodder  for 
•sole,  and  are  also  made  into  brushes.  The 
'trman  variety  of  millet,  Sitaria  Germanica,  is 
•imiltr  to  the  Italian,  but  rather  more  diminu- 
tnre. 

Sorpktun  rulgare,  or  pannicled  millet,  (fig.  b.) 
?*»  under  different  names  in  the  different  coun- 
sel where  it  is  cultivated.    In  India  it  is 
joraree;  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  dhourra; 
*tuie  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  it  has  received 
name  of  Guinea  corn,  either  because  the  seed 
first  conveyed  thither  from  the  western 
yf  Africa,  or,  as  some  persons  have  affirmed, 
^***ase  of  its  extensive  use  in  feeding  the  Afri- 
r%a  Ufroca  throughout  those  colonies.  The 
'*ijriu  to  which  this  plant  attains  varies  accord- 
is*  ti>  the  soil  and  culture.    In  Kgypt  its  growth 
*ldom  exceeds  five  or  six  feet,  while  Burck- 
a»Ht  speaks  of  the  stalks  of  dhourra  as  being 
Mxteen  or  twenty  feet  long.    The  leaves  are 
ttty  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide  in  the 
tniadest  part.    The  flowers,  when  they  first 
^me  out  in  large  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
**tnble  the  male  spikes  of  the  maize  plant. 
T"W  flowers  are  succeeded  by  roundish  seeds, 
*■  ^our  of  which  is,  in  some  cases,  a  milky 


white,  with  a  black  umbilical  dot ;  in  others  tho 
seeds  are  red,  but  in  l>oth  cases  they  are  wrapped 
round  with  the  chaff,  and  are  better  protected 
from  feathered  depredators  than  other  kinds  of 
millet. 

This  grain  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in 
Switzerland  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
by  M.  Tschiffeli,  who  nceived  about  a  spoonful 
of  the  seed  from  I)r  Schreber.  M.  Tschiffeli 
published  an  account  of  his  method  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berne  Society  ; 
some  extracts  from  which  paper  will  suffice  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  this  grain  when  cultiva- 
ted in  northern  latitudes.  Among  the  advanta- 
ges which  it  offers  are  stated,  its  adaptation  to 
all  sorts  of  soils,  the  small  quantity  of  manure 
which  it  requires,  the  trifling  amount  of  labour 
for  which  it  calls,  and  the  small  degree  of  ex- 
haustion which  it  occasions  to  the  soil  in  com- 
parison with  the  largeness  of  tho  return  which 
it  yields. 

M.  Tschiffeli  sowed  his  first  seed  in  the  month 
of  May,  on  a  gravelly  soil  exposed  to  the  north 
wind,  and  which  the  year  before  had  borne  a 
very  indifferent  crop  of  bigg.  The  seed  was 
spread  very  thin,  and  to  this  circumstance  he 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  stalks  rose  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet  and  upwards.  The  ears 
were  above  ten  inches  long,  and  but  for  an  in- 
opportune shower  of  hail  which  destroyed  half 
the  seed,  the  spoonful  would  probably  have  been 
multiplied  into  a  peck  of  grains.  In  May  of  tho 
following  year,  about  a  quart  of  seed  was  sown 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  twenty  paces  long  and 
half  as  broad,  which  space,  it  was  soon  apparent, 
was  far  too  circumscribed  for  the  quantity  of 
seed.  The  stalks  came  up  very  close,  and  were 
interwoven  with  each  other,  reaching  scarcely  to 
the  height  of  five  feet ;  and  the  ears  were  much 
smaller  tlian  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
produce,  however,  was  seven  pecks,  or  equival- 
ent to  fiay--8ix  for  one.  In  the  next  year,  thirty 
square  rods  of  land  were  sowed  with  half  a  peck 
of  the  seed.  Here,  again,  the  millet  came  up  far 
too  thick,  being  almost  as  much  crowded  front 
its  greater  tillering,  as  it  was  in  the  preceding 
year;  notwithstanding  which,  the  produce  was 
so  great,  that  twenty  bushels  were  harvested, 
being  a  return  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  for  one, 
and  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  M.  Tschiffeli  was  of  opinion  that 
ten  pounds  of  seed  would  prove  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  an  acre  of  ground,  and  that  greater 
space  being  thus  allowed  for  the  individual 
plants,  the  proportion  between  the  quantities 
'  sown  and  liarvested  would  be  still  more  favour- 
able. It  does  not  appear  that  millet  has  ever 
been  subjected  to  the  system  of  drill  husbandry, 
although  the  results  here  given  seem  to  point  out 
that  system  as  being  peculiarly  applicable  to  its 
cultivation. 
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Sorghum  is  cultivated  largely  in  some  parte  of 
China  and  in  Cochin  China.  In  England  the 
autumn  is  rarely  sufficiently  dry  and  warm  for 
ripening  its  seeds,  otherwise  tho  plant  might 
prove  useful  in  some  poor  and  light  soils,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  ordinarily  insufficient  to  repay 
the  greater  expense  attendant  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  grain.  Sorghum  was  raised  in  this 
country  as  a  rare  plant,  in  the  garden  of  John 
Gerarde,  as  early  as  lfiOff. 

The  golden-coloured  millet  seeds  seen  in  our 
prrcers'  shops  are  the  produce  of  the  sorghum 
HHxkaratrtm,  or  yellow-seeded  millet.  Use  is 
made  of  these  in  a  similar  manner  with  rice,  for 
the  preparation  of  puddings. 

This  variety  is  likewise  a  native  of  India  ;  it 
is  cultivated  largely  in  China  and  Cochin  China ; 
md  has  been  introduced  into  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  Philip  Miller  reared  it  in  his  garden 
in  1750. 

In  warm  climates  millet  is  usually  sown  in  1 
May  and  June,  and  perfects  its  seeds  within  four 
months.  The  plant  is  not  subject  to  blight,  nor 
is  it  easily  injured  by  either  drought  or  rain. 
The  only  care  required  in  its  cultivation  is  to 
allow  sufficient  space  for  the  tillering  of  the 
plants,  and  to  weed  and  hoe  the  intervals  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growth ;  after  which  it  will 
overtop  and  smother  all  weeds. 

When  millet  is  ripe,  the  panicles  are  cut  off 
near  to  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  collected  in 
sacks  or  baskets.  They  are  then  laid  up  in 
heaps,  and  carefully  covered  during  five  or  six 
days;  after  which  they  are  spread  on  the  barn 
floor,  and  the  grain  is  threshed  out  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  with  a  flail.  The  more  primitive 
method  of  treading  out  the  grain  by  means  of 
oxen  is  resorted  to  in  some  parts  of  India. 

If  millet  is  not  perfectly  dry  when  deposited 
in  the  granary,  it  will  soon  be  spoiled  ;  but,  on 
tho  other  hand,  if  this  precaution  be  properly 
taken,  there  is  no  grain  that  will  keep  longer  or 
tatter.  The  weevil  will  not  touch  it,  and  al- 
though it  is  doubtless  the  better  for  being  turned 
over  occasionally,  that  process,  so  indispensable 
with  other  grain,  may  lie  omitted  here  without 
producing  any  serious  injury.  In  addition  to 
the  use  made  of  the  stalks  as  fodder,  the  Nubi- 
ans employ  them  in  the  construction  of  tempor- 
ary huts. 

In  the  barren  districts  of  Bornou,  a  species  of 
millet  is  produced,  which  is  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants gussuh,  and  upon  which  both  men  and 
animals  are  almost  exclusively  fed.  By  the 
p<K>rer  clajjs  it  is  frequently  eaten,  simply  parched, 
or  even  without  any  culinary  preparation.  Other 
persons  crush  and  then  steep  the  seeds  in  water 
previous  to  eating  them,  and  some  few,  who  arc 
the  epicures  of  the  land,  clear  the  grain  from  the 
husk,  pound  it,  and  make  it  up  into  a  light  paste 
withmelted  fat:  this  favourite  dish  wcalled 


The  Nubians  prepare  ft  fermented  liquor  from 
dhourra  which  they  call  bouzah. 

Thk  Grasses.  As  the  various  kinds  of  com 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  food  of  nun, 
so  the  grasses  are  no  less  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  herbivorous  animals.  The  grass* 
form  a  numerous  family,  and  grow  abundantly 
in  our  pastures  and  meadows.  Several  torfc, 
only  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  taken  from  va- 
rious localities  in  England,  were  examined  by 
Mr  Curtis,  and  found  to  contain  from  six  to  t«i 
distinct  species  of  the  grasses.  Of  British  grow* 
no  less  than  twenty-five  families,  or  distinct  gen 
era,  have  been  classified,  and  many  of  these  fem- 
ilies  contain  from  twelve  to  eighteen  species. 
The  different  kinds  of  grasses  are  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent localities ;  some  are  found  to  flourish  in 
dry  and  arid  soils,  others  in  rich  meadows,  ml 
not  a  few  in  marshes  and  moist  situations,  and 
thus  we  have  hill  and  dale  clothed  with  their 
appropriate  verdure.  We  shall  here  point  out 
a  few  of  the  most  important  of  this  family  of 
vegetables. 

Meadow  Fax-tail  Grass  (alopicurm  pnKn 
sis ).    This  grass  i«  distinguished  by  the  larji 


ness  of  its  foliage,  and  by  its  producing  a  s*»f' 
spike  on  a  long  stalk  early  in  May.  The  m«»- 
dow  cat's- tail  grass,  or  Timothy  grass,  product* 
a  spike  somewliat  similar ;  but  it  is  rougher  V? 
the  touch,  and  flowers  much  later  in  the  summer. 
It  is  a  very  productive  grass,  shoote  very  rapidly 
after  mowing,  and  yields  a  very  plentiful  after- 
math. This  grass  grows  naturally  in  a  moist 
soil,  and  hence  it  is  well  adapted  to  improve  ven 
wet  ground  which  has  been  so  far  drained  of  it* 
superfluous  moisture.  Ite  seeds  are  easily  col- 
lected ;  but  in  certain  seasons  they  are  very  aft 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  minute  larva,  or  maggot, 
of  an  orange  colour,  which  feeds  on  the  germ. 
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S*oet-scented  vernal  Grass  ( anthoxanthum  odo- 
r6m  J.  This  is  also  an  early-growing  graft*. 
It  grows  readily  in  all  soils  and  situations,  in 
bop,  in  woods  where  there  is  little  underwood, 
ta  rich  meadows,  and  in  dry  pastures.    It  is  not 
»  productive  as  some  of  the  other  grasses ;  yet 
cattle  are  particularly  fond  of  it.    It  is  the  only 
oat  of  the  grasses  which  is  odoriferous.  The 
agree-ibK-  scent  of  new  made  hay  arises  entirely 
from  this  gTus»4  hence  its  name  of  sweet-scented. 
The  green  leaves,  when  slightly  compressed  or 
bruiifd,  readily  impart  this  perfume  to  the  fin- 
zm,  by  which  means  the  foliage  may  be  known. 
It  produces  fewer  seeds  than  most  of  the  other 
jrnses ;  and  in  certain  localities,  and  especially 
in  dry  seasons,  the  leaves  are  liable  to  blight,  by 


Fnin  a  creeping  root  the  foliage  of  this  grass 
'*riui  to  shoot  and  to  assume  a  beautiful  ver- 
iait  very  early  in  spring.  The  seeds  are  borne 
"i  a  panicle  of  a  light  and  graceful  structure. 
This  irrass  delights  in  a  rather  dry  situation,  and 
W*  it  keeps  green  in  long-continued  droughts 
**tt*r  than  the  other  grasses,  yet  it  will  also 
'hrive  in  a  moist  locality.  It  is  seen  growing  on 
tat  top  of  a  dry  wall,  and  also  flourishing  in  a 

meadow.  It  only  flowers  once  a-vear.  while 
*»tn*  of  the  other  grasses  are  running  to  seed 
vtry  frequently;  from  this  circumstance  it  is 
Ml  adapted  for  lawns,  where  smoothness  and 
uniformity  of  appearance  are  desired.  In  dry 
«ih  this  grass  is  apt  to  fall  off  in  the  quantity 
foliage ;  and  on  the  whole,  is  not  reckoned  a 
r*ry  productive  one  to  the  agriculturist. 

Rnqk-stalked  meadow  Grass  (poa  trivialis ). 
In  ■ppearance  this  grass  is  very  like  the  preocd- 

y«t  there  are  some  marked  distinctions.  The 

praimsis  has  a  smooth  stalk,  the  trivialis  a 
rtwgh  one,  which  is  very  perceptible  when  the 
latter  is  drawn  across  the  fingers,  and  which 
«ri*s  from  a  number  of  little  sharp  set«  or 
P«nu,  placed  on  the  leaf.  The  trivialis  has  a 
toa* -pointed  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  leaf; 

pralenais  a  short  blunt  one.    While  the 


smooth-stalked  meadow  grass  is  found  chiefly  in 
dry  pastures,  the  rough-stalked  pri  ncipally  occurs 
in  moist  meadows,  or  on  the  edge  of  wet  ditches. 
It  loves  moisture  and  a  sheltered  situation ; 
hence,  though  there  are  few  grasses  more  pro- 
ductive, or  better  adapted  for  hay  or  pasturage, 
it  is  a  tender  grass,  and  liable  to  be  injured  by 
severe  cold  or  excessive  drought. 

Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass  ( cynosurus  eristatusj. 


a  b 


d  Crwrted  Dne>taU  Gnuv      A  Meadow  fevue  Gnm. 

This  grass  grows  naturally  in  dry  situations,  and 
will  not  thrive  in  meadows  tliat  are  very  wet. 
It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  pro- 
duces but  little  foliage,  and  its  stems  are  dry  and 
wiry.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  sheep  pasture 
grass,  and  those  animals  are  said  to  relish  it;  but 
other  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it ;  and  on  the  whole, 
it  is  not  a  grass  to  be  recommended  for  culture. 

Meadow  fescue  Grass  (feslttca  pratensis). 
This  in  appearance  and  qualities  nearly  resembles 
the  ray  grass,  and  indeed  is  reckoned  by  some 
to  have  several  superior  qualifications.  It  is 
larger  and  more  productive  in  leaves;  it  is 
strictly  perennial;  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  not  only  in  very  wet,  but  also  in  dry 
ground.  It  produces  numerous  seeds,  which  are 
easily  collected,  and  which  readily  germinate 
when  sown.  It  is  late  of  flowering,  however,  as 
it  does  not  put  forth  its  panicle  till  the  middle 
of  June.  It  differs  from  the  tall  fescue  grass  in 
being  of  a  much  smoother  and  more  succulent 
quality. 

Jiay  or  Rye  Grass y  darnel  ( lolium  perenne J. 
This  grass,  originally  brought  from  Norfolk,  has 
now  obtained  a  universal  celebrity  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  It  is  iwculiarly 
adapted  both  for  hay  and  pasture,  especially  in  wet 
or  uncertain  climates.  It  flowers  in  June;  and  if 
cut  in  this  month  it  again  flowers  the  same  sea- 
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son,  though  not  with  the  same  vigour.  In  the 
dry  soils  of  Scotland  this  grass  affords  the  sweet- 
est of  our  early  pastures,  especially  in  fields  in 
which  it  lias  been  recently  sown ;  and  if  eaten 
down  close  and  even,  it  rises  again  repeatedly,  to 
be  again  consumed  in  the  same  season.  If  it  is 
permitted,  however,  to  rise  into  flower  stalks, 
and  especially  if  the^e  are  permitted  to  stand  till 
they  whiten,  it  is  in  tliat  state  disliked,  as  most 
of  the  other  grasses  in  a  similar  state  are,  by 
every  grazing  animal.  In  this  country,  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle,  relish  it  much  before  the  stalks 
have  seeded.  For  post  and  work  horses  it  makes 
the  best  and  most  substantial  hay,  and  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  intermixture  with  clover 
crops.  Thero  are  three  species  of  this  plant: 
folium  per  nine,  perennial  rye  grass  or  red  darnel ; 
folium  tremulentum,  annual  rye  grass  or  bearded 
darnel ;  folium  arvense,  annual  white  or  beardless 
darnel.  The  perennial  rye  grass  is  characterised 
by  being  less  tall  in  the  stalk  than  the  others  ; 
but  the  roots  are  larger  and  send  up  more  stalks, 
the  spike  lias  no  awn,  there  arc  fewer  flowers, 
and  those  are  more  tapering  and  pointed  at  the 
extremities.  It  also  flowers  earlier  than  the  an- 
nual plant.  The  white  beardless  darnel  resem- 
bles the  folium  tremufontum,  only  it  has  no  awns, 
is  of  less  dimensions,  and  feels  smooth  along  the 
stalk  and  spine ;  but  from  these  characters  it  may 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  perennial  plant. 
The  reddish  colour  of  perennial  rye  grass,  ample 
stalks,  and  large  roots,  are 
the  farmer's  eye.  The  distinctive  marks  in  the  flo- 
ral organs  between  the  /.  perenn*  and  I.  trtmulm- 
tum  are,  that  the  spicules  in  the  first  are  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  the  flowers  beardless;  where- 
as, in  the  second,  the  spicules  are  only  of  equal 
length  with  the  calyx,  and  the  flowers  have  short 
beards.  The  seed  of  the  perennial  is  character- 
ised by  a  reddish  colour ;  if  fresh,  a  sweet  smell, 
a  small  size  of  body,  not  swelling  much  in  the 
middle,  but  of  considerable  weight,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  awn  or  beard.  The  annual  species 
is  much  less  suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
agriculturist,  although  it  is  said  by  some  to  yield 
the  heaviest  crop  of  hay. 


Water  Meadow  Grass  (poa  aquatico J.  Thi* 
grass  grows  naturally  in  standing  waters,  or  land 
that  is  periodically  overflown.  Accordingly,  in 
flat  countries,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  suffi- 
ciently drained,  it  is  almost  the  only  grass  for 
hay  and  pasturage. 

'Dwarf  Meadow  Grass  (poo  annua).  A  grass 
common  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  cold 
does  not  prevent  it,  perpetually  flowering  and 
seeding,  and  that  most  rapidly ;  growing  in  al- 
most any  soil  and  situation ;  varying  in  size,  but 
never  acquiring  any  great  height ;  its  foliage  ten- 
der and  grateful  to  cattle ;  but  liable  to  be  killed 
by  winter's  frost  and  summer's  drought ;  hence 
frequent  in  the  edges  of  paths,  where  its  seeds 
being  scattered,  quickly  vegetate,  and  where  it 
is  not  overpowered  by  more  luxuriant  herbage. 

Creeping  bent  Grass,  or  fiorin  Grass  ( agrastii 
stofonifera ).  This  grass  is  characterized  by  Ion? 
strings,  with  lively  green  sprouts  issuing  from 
them  at  right  angles,  at  a  few  inches  distant 
from  each  other.  The  strings  vary  in  length, 
from  one  to  ten  feet,  in  summer  always  green. 
Sometimes  part  of  these  have  a  dull  blood-rt  l 
shade,  whence  probably  the  grass  got  the  namo 
of  red  robin.  Most  of  the  strings  whiten  in  win- 
ter, when  not  covered  up  by  their  own  nut,  or 
by  water,  when  they  preserve  their  green  co- 
lour, the  whiteness  being  confined  to  the  enve- 
lope. Fiorin  has  scarcely  any  root,  the  slights 
catch  of  the  earth  being  sufficient  for  its  exig- 
ence and  nourishment.  It  is  indifferent  to  the 
extremes  of  wet  or  drought,  though  most  luxuri- 
ant with  an  ample  allowance  of  moisture;  nei- 
ther is  it  influenced  by  high  or  low  ground,  i* 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  There  is  no  soil  »■> 
dry  or  poor,  or  no  situation  so  excluded  from 
sun  and  air,  but  where  it  will  find  a  lodgmcn:. 
and  grow  and  flourish.  This  grass  is  never  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  are  small  and  slow  <  f 
growth.  It  is  planted  by  laying  down  the  string. 
These  strings,  laid  on  a  bare  surface,  any  tin.* 
from  the  10th  September  to  1st  April,  and 
lightly  sprinkled  with  earth  or  compost,  so  &> 
nearly  to  cover  them,  will  soon  vegetate,  and  m 
a  short  time  clothe  the  surface  with  a  uniform 
verdure.  It  is  reputed  to  produce  from  fire  to 
ten  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre. 

The  natural  families  Cyperacea  and  Juneij  con- 
tain plants  nearly  allied  to  the  grasses ;  such  ar* 
the  reeds  and  rushes,  a  few  of  which  we  shall 
enumerate. 

The  Papyrus  (eypcrus  papyrus  J,  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  with  large  tortuous  roots,  8  triangular 
stem,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  gra- 
dually tapering  to  the  top,  surmounted  by  a  tuft 
of  fine  fibrous  filaments,  which  subdivide  into 
still  smaller,  on  which  are  the  small  seedy 
flowerets.  This  plant  is  celebrated  as  that  which 
yielded  the  paper  of  the  ancients,  which  «w 
made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  stem.  Thu 
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iiber  or  bark  is  composed  of  thin  lamina?  or 
['l*tes,and  these  unrolled  and  placed  together 
f  nued  a  sheet.     The  plates  obtained  near  the 
ft-utre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminished  in 
din  in  proportion  as  it  was  distant  from  that 
•f«t  of  the  stem.     When  carefully  peeled  from 
il  plant,  and  dressed  at  the  sides,  that  these 
"tirht  join  evenly,  these  plates  were  laid  close 
'"Srther  on  a  hard  flat  table,  and  then  other 
(«w  similarly  cut  were  laid  across  them  at  right 
ope.  They  thus  formed  a  sheet  of  many 
:*«,  and  to  promote  their  adhesion,  the  whole 
^  moistened  with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and, 
^iiile  wet,  pressure  was  applied.    The  glutinous 
"-alter  inherent  in  the  bark  promoted  adhesion. 
«Vj  were  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  Bruce 
ilte  traveller,  who  frequently  made  the  paper  in 
m  manner  thus  described,  ascertained  that  the 
Mcrharine  juice  contained  in  the  plant,  and  dis- 
and  diffused  in  the  water,  causes  the  im- 
c^iiate  adhesion  of  the  parts.     In  some  cases 
*f*re'the  plants  themselves  did  not  contain  suf- 
fcitnl  juice,  or  when  the  water  did  not  dissolve 
tie  juice  properly,  the  strips  of  bark  were  joined 
"cether  with  paste,  made  of  fine  flour,  mixed 
*ith  hot  water  and  a  little  vinegar.    After  being 
4W  and  again  pressed,  the  paper  was  smoothed 
flattened  by  beating  it  with  a  wooden  mal- 

Irt. 

A  recent  traveller  thus  describes  the  papyrus 
■  he  found  it  growing  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
the  only  locality  in  Europe  where  this  beautiful 
f  !int  is  found  indigenous.    "  The  river  Anapus, 

flowing  through  an  alluvial  plain,  which 
Quires  draining  very  much,  being  in  many 

swampy,  and  emitting  the  most  unhealthy 
miasmata,  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  west  side  of 
the  magnificent  harbour  of  Syracuse.  We  as- 
^nded  the  river  for  some  distance  in  a  flat-bot- 
tomed boat.  Near  its  mouth  the  water  was  pretty 
fcft  but  muddy ;  and  a  little  farther  on  we 


fouud  it  contaminated  and  obstructed  by  heaps 
of  hemp,  which  were  steeping  there.    The  cur- 
rent was  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  our  progress 
was  impeded  by  aquatic  plants  and  strong  high 
rushes,  which  in  many  places  so  covered  the 
river  from  side  to  side,  that  we  could  scarcely  see 
the  water.     At  the  distance  of  about  an  Italian 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  first  came 
in  sight  of  the  object  of  our  search,  the  graceful 
papyrus  plant,  which  we  saw  growing  in  little 
clusters,  and  shooting  above  groups  of  water- 
lilies  on  either  side  of  the  river.    A  quarter  of  a 
mile  higher  up  we  turned  to  the  westward,  and 
quitting  the  main  stream,  entered  the  Cyauean 
branch,  which  here  forms  its  junction.  This 
branch  was  still  more  covered  with  reeds  and 
aquatic  plants  than  any  part  of  that  we  had  come 
through ;  but  unlike  the  Anapus,  its  water,  when 
visible,  was  as  clear  as  a  mountain  stream  in 
Scotland.    In  proportion  as  we  proceeded  up 
this  branch,  which  is  very  winding  and  deep,  we 
saw  the  papyrus  in  thick  groups;  aud  as  we  la- 
boured to  force  our  way  through  the  rich  vege- 
table obstruction,  which  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  the  beautiful  feathery  tuft  of  the  plant 
bending  with  its  slim  elastic  stem,  frequently 
flapped  in  our  faces.    At  a  short  distance  from 
the  fountain  head,  the  serpentine  stream  was  so 
completely  choked  up  with  a  vegetation  of  sur- 
prising tenacity,  that  having  no  man  to  tow  us 
»dong  from  the  banks,  and,  indeed,  no  assistance 
but  auch  as  a  little  boy  from  Syracuse  could  ren- 
der us,  we  were  well  nigh  giving  up  our  farther 
progress,  for  the  preseut,  in  despair.  Persevering, 
however,  by  cutting,  and  tearing,  and  forcing 
our  little  punt  through  or  over  this  matting  of 
plants  and  flowers,  we  at  last  shot  into  the  clear 
basin  of  the  Cyanean  fountain,  well  bathed  with 
perspiration  and  its  own  waters.     This  famous 
fountain,  which,  coming  by  the  famous  course  of 
the  stream  that  flows  from  it,  may  be  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Anapus,  is  a  cir- 
cular pool,  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  dia- 
meter.    Its  waters,  though  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  seems  formed  of  black  mud,  are  remarka- 
bly pure,  and  so  transparent  that  you  can  see 
the  fish  which  swarm  there,  and  any  other  ob- 
ject far  beneath  the  surface,  as  clearly  as  though 
you  looked  through  the  medium  of  a  transparent 
atmosphere.     According  to  our  measurement, 
the  fountain  was  then  thirty-two  feet  deep ; — it 
was  fringed  all  round  with  the  graceful  cyperus 
papyrus.     Nothing  remained  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Cyane  except  some  blocks  of  marble, 
that  had  fallen  or  been  thrown  into  the  foun- 
tain; even  the  name  of  Cyane  was  no  longer 
known  there,  the  Syracusans  calling  the  foun- 
tain and  the  stream  La  Pisma.    Few  spots  could 
be  more  solitary,  and  still  the  limpid  water 
flowed  without  a  ripple,  nor  were  any  sounds 
heard  except  the  occasional  twitter  of  a  sort  of 
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reed  sparrow,  and  now  and  then  the  rustling  of 
the  high  papyrus,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  as 
they  were  shaken  by  a  breath  of  summer  air,  or 
agitated  by  the  fish  gliding  among  their  roots. 
The  papyri  fringing  the  pool  seemed  literally  to 
float  upon  its  tranquil  waters,  their  principal 
root,  which  is  large  and  bulbous,  running  hori- 
zontally at  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  loner 
slender  filaments  depending  perpendicularly 
from  it,  like  so  many  little  cables  to  keep  it  at 
anchor.  The  shaft  or  stem  proceeding  from  this 
root  was  frequently  ten  feet  high,  without  mea- 
suring the  flowing  tuft  in  which  it  terminated. 
From  some  of  them  which  we  cut  down  and 
carried  away  with  us,  we  easily  made  a  sort  of 
paper,  though  I  cannot  say  much  of  the  quality 
we  produced,  being  hurried  and  without  proper 
implements.  We  were  obliged  to  fasten  the 
strips  together,  to  form  one  sheet,  with  gum, 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  Syracusan  pa- 
pyrus being  deficient  in  the  glutinous  quality  of 
those  of  the  Nile,  or,  which  is  at  least  as  pro- 
bable, from  our  not  dissolving  it  properly,  or  not 
giving  the  strata  sufficient  pressure.  Some  manu- 
factured papyri  we  saw  in  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Syracuse  were  certainly  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  our  own,  though  even  those  would  liave 
been  a  poor  substitute  for  our  English  writing 
paper  of  the  very  worst  quality.  They  were 
specimens  of  the  result  obtained  by  an  antiquary 
called  L.  Cavalier  Landolina,  who,  a  good  many 
years  before,  had  endeavoured  to  revive  the  an- 
cient manufacture,  confidently  anticipating  that 
it  would  supplant  paper,  not  only  in  Sicily,  but 
in  all  Europe.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted, 
whether  paper  produced  from  this  substance, 
even  when  the  ancient  art  was  in  its  perfection, 
and  the  best  papyri  of  the  Nile  employed,  ever 
equalled  the  paper  we  now  produce  from  linen 
rags  in  any  one  quality  save  in  durability.'* 

The  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  sheets  of 
prodigious  length,  though  narrow.  One  of  those 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Bel  more,  and  unrolled 
by  his  lordship,  was  fourteen  feet  long  by  one 
foot  broad.  Belzoni  had  a  papyrus  twenty-three 
feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  quantity 
of  the  papyrus  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  fu- 
neral operations  alone  must  have  been  very  great. 
Those  papyri  now  found  in  the  ancient  tombs, 
and  about  the  mummy  caves  in  Egypt,  are  yet 
in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  The  rolls 
are  always  compressed.  Sometimes  their  exte- 
rior is  ornamented  with  gilding,  in  which  case 
they  are  looked  upon  as  of  superior  value.  They 
arc  generally  thrust  into  the  breast,  or  bet  ween 
the  knees  of  the  mummy,  and  occasionally  they 
are  inclosed  in  small  wooden  boxes,  or  purses. 
In  the  museum  of  Naples  there  are  not  less  than 
1700  to  1800  MSS.  papyri,  which  have  been 
dug  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  yet 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  ancient  city  has 


yet  been  dug  out  of  the  mass  of  lava  by  which 
it  was  overwhelmed. 

Several  of  the  Junci  are  used  for  making  mat- 
ting and  baskets.  The  bullrush  of  this  country, 
and  the  juncus  acutu*,  or  sharp  rush,  are  thus  em- 
ployed. In  Holland,  the  sharp  rush  is  plantel 
with  great  care  on  their  sea  embankments,  to 
prevent  by  its  roots  the  action  of  the  tides  front 
washing  away  the  earth.  These  roots  are  nume- 
rous, and  strike  very  deep  into  the  ground,  an-l 
mat  themselves  near  the  surface  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  hold  the  earth  closely  together,  and 
whenever  they  are  presumed  to  be  destroyed, 
much  assiduity  is  employed  in  replacing  them. 
When  these  rushes  have  attained  their  full  height, 
which  is  in  summer,  they  are  cut  down,  tw  l 
into  bundles,  dried,  and  conveyed  to  the  town, 
where  they  are  wrought  into  baskets  and  othir 
useful  articles. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Maese  in  England  thi- 
rush  attains  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet;  hut 
in  general  does  not  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  this 
country.  As  a  substitute  for  it,  the  great  cat  > 
tail,  typha  latifolia,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
all  our  swamps,  and  on  the  borders  of  our  lak*, 
has  been  used  with  success.  The  stem  of  thi- 
plant  is  six  feet  long,  its  leaves  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  convex  on  one  side.  It  is  termi- 
nated by  a  long  cylindrical  head,  where  the 
flowers  and  seeds  are  formed,  of  a  dark  brov  n 
colour,  and  five  to  six  inches  in  length.  Ti  ? 
young  and  succulent  stems  of  this  rush,  which 
grows  in  vast  quantities  in  the  swamps  of  Ru^ 
sia,  are  used  by  the  Cossacks  and  Russian  boo^ 
as  an  article  of  food,  and,  though  mawkish  anJ 
insipid,  are  by  them  esteemed  a  luxury. 

Two  of  our  common  junci,  the  conglomerate 
and  effusu*,  when  the  outer  skin  is  peeled  off, 
are  used  for  wicks  in  making  what  are  calle  I 
rush-lights.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  II' 
mans  applied  the  pith  of  various  kinds  of  rush* 
for  similar  purposes,  and  that  they  entered  int< 
the  composition  of  the  torches  and  candles  uscJ 
at  their  funeral  ceremonies. 

In  Japan,  rush  making  is  a  trade  extensivoh 
followed.  All  the  floors  of  their  houses  are  on 
ered  with  mats,  which  are  of  great  beauty  auf 
variety,  and  many  of  their  household  utensils  an* 
fashioned  out  of  the  same  materials.  So  late  a* 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  our  halls  and  pub 
lie  places  were  strewed  with  loose  rushes,  so  thai 
we  then  had  not  attained  the  ingenuity  or  rv 
finement  of  those  eastern  nations.  The  Japanes* 
employ  chiefly  the  j uncus  conglomcratus  and  tf- 
fiuugy  hard  and  soft  rush.  Their  mats  arv 
formed  of  the  soft  rush,  plaited  very  closely,  an  ' 
the  interstices  afterwards  filled  up  with  rice 
straw.  These  mats,  which  are  at  once  the  car- 
pets and  the  only  beds  used  by  the  Japanese,  are 
soft,  elastic,  and  often  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
Some  law  appears  to  regulate  the  size  of  the* 
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atls,  for,  according  to  Thunberg,  they  are  pre- 
attly  of  the  same  dimensions  throughout  all 
parta  of  the  kingdom,  with  tlte  exception  of  those 
in  the  imperial  palace  of  Jeddo.     The  common 
•.j-!i*j.>ni  wi  n-  two  yards  long  and  one  broad, 
with  s  narrow  blue  or  black  border,  They  make 
a  lighter  sort  of  matting  of  the  same  materials, 
which  is  used  as  window  blinds,  and  to  protect 
ti-f  transparent  paper  which  forms  a  substitute 
!i  r|?la«a.     Of  some  harder  species  of  rush  they 
t  reo  make  shoes  for  their  horses,  which  come  up 
to  the  pastern  joint,  and  cover  the  hoof.  Rushes 
.  I  r:,.ifs  ar»-  i -xtniMvely  usrd  in  many  iast.  ii. 
(^untries.  The  sugar  sent  home  from  the  Mauri- 
tius is  contained  in  bags  made  of  matting,  which 
jrt  thick,  strong,  and  very  durable. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

THK.  SUGAR  CAKE,  BAMBOO,  &C. 

<>r  the  same  natural  family  as  the  cerealia, 
aad  possessing  qualities  little  less  valuable  than 
dv  various  kinds  of  grains  constituting  that 
'mily,  u  the  sugar  cane.  Sugar,  as  we  have 
titty  stated,  is  a  substance  found  in  the  juices 
1 1  great  many  vegetables,  and  in  its  chemical 
?rapo;ition  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  farina 

>'  euro.  It  is  a  grateful  and  nutritious  sub- 
*jdg\  and  from  having  once  been  esteemed  as 
ilaxury,  is  now  almost  from  its  universal  use, 
Ukd  upon  as  a  necessary  of  civilized  life. 

Tnr.  SiOAn  Cake  ( gaccharum  officinarum ), 
Mongs  to  the  class  triandria  and  order  digynia 


Th*  So^fdr  Cane. 


*  Linnjrus.    Its  root  is  perennial,  fibrous,  and 
lt*  rtem  simple,  knotted,  or  undivided,  jointed, 
•  wrr,*,?h.    It  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eight  to  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  in  length ; 


the  number  of  joints  varies  from  thirty  to  eighty. 
The  leaves  are  long,  amplexial,  and  pointed.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  produced  in  the  form  of  a 
terminal  loose  panicle.  Calyx,  a  glume  of  two 
valves,  which  are  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  pointed, 
erect,  concave,  and  equal ;  the  base  being  sur- 
rounded by  long  woolly  hairs.  The  corolla  is 
composed  of  two  valves  shorter  than  those  of  the 
calyx,  and  of  a  fine  delicate  texture.  The  germ 
is  oblong,  and  supports  two  feathered  styles  ter- 
minated by  a  plumous  stigma;  the  seed  is  oblong, 
and  is  invested  by  the  corolla. 

There  are  now  several  varieties  cultivated  in 
the  American  colonies,  which  were  introduced 
there  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  from  the 
inlands  of  Bourbon,  Java,  and  Otaheite.  These 
are  so  far  superior  to  the  old  plant,  that  they 
have  almost  superseded  its  culture.  The  new 
varieties  are  larger  in  diameter,  the  joints  are 
farther  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  plants 
arrive  several  months  sooner  at  maturity  than  the 
old  canes.  Thus  the  old  Brazilian  cane  takes 
from  twelve  to  twenty  months  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, while  the  new  varieties  are  ready  in  about 
ten  montlis. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  mode  of  culture 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
plants.  In  a  favourable  soil,  and  in  new  and 
moist  lands,  it  reaches  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  while  in  dry  and  light  soils  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  or  ten  feet.  It  is  always  propagated 
from  cuttings,  for  although  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  raise  plants  from  seed,  these  have 
always  proved  unproductive.  Bruce  affirms 
that  he  has  seen  it  raised  from  seed  in  Nubia, 
and  there  must  certainly  be  some  country  where 
the  seeds  prove  productive,  else  nature  would 
not  have  been  so  lavish  in  bestowing  them  on 
this  as  well  as  every  other  plant.  Neither  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
sugar  cane,  or  at  least  cultivated  the  plant  as  an 
article  of  luxury.  It  is  supposed  that  Theo- 
phrastis  alludes  to  it  when  he  mentions,  that 
besides  being  procured  from  bees,  honey,  or  sweet 
juice,  is  also  the  product  of  canes.  The  sugar 
cane,  however,  seems  to  have  been  early  culti- 
vated in  China  and  India,  and  from  the  latter 
region  it  is  probable  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  by  the  Spaniards  in  1402,  or  of  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Portuguese  in  1497,  sugar  was 
manufactured  from  the  sugar  cane  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Crete, 
Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  The  plant  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  brought  to  these  islands  originally  by 
the  Saracens,  and  from  thence  transported  into 
some  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  to  Spain  from  Africa 
by  the  Moors.  In  Spain  the  sugar  cane  was  first 
planted  in  Valencia,  and  afterwards  in  Granada 
and  Murcia.  In  these  southern  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  sugar  was  at  one  time  produced  in 
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great  quantity.  Mr  J.  Willoughby,  an  English 
traveller  in  Spain  in  1004,  says,  "  I*  went  to  Oli- 
ves in  Valencia,  where,  as  well  as  at  Gandia,  are 
engines  for  sugar  works;  the  best  are  at  Olives. 
By  the  way  we  saw  the  sugar  canes  growing 
at  several  places.  They  are  planted  in  low  wet 
grounds,  well  manured  and  dressed,  divided  into 
beds  or  hillocks  and  furrows.  They  cut  the 
canes  close  to  the  roots  in  November  and  Decem- 
Iter,  and  cutting  ofF  the  slender  tops,  which  afford 
no  good  juice,  keep  them  under  ground  till 
March,  and  then  prick  them  into  these  hillocks 
or  beds.  Out  of  every  talea  or  cut  shoot  four, 
five,  or  six  canes,  which  will  be  ripe  next  De- 
cember. The  knots  or  joints  of  the  cane  at  the 
bottom  are  very  close  together,  scarce  an  inch 
asunder ;  but  upwards  the  distance  is  more,  as 
the  cane  grows  more  slender.  Within  is  a  white 
pulp  or  pith,  full  of  sap,  sweet  as  honey.  They 
sell  them  at  Gandia  to  eat,  and  cutting  them  in 
pieces  just  in  the  middle  between  two  knots, 
suck  the  pieces  at  both  ends.  To  make  sugar, 
after  the  canes  are  cleansed  from  the  tops  and 
leaves,  and  cut  to  pieces,  they  are  first  bruised 
either  with  a  perpendicular  stone  running  round, 
as  apples  to  make  cyder,  or  olives  to  make  oil, 
or  between  two  axles  strongly  capped  with  iron, 
horizontally  placed,  and  turned  contrary  ways, 
and  then  pressed  as  grapes  or  olives  are.  The 
juice  thus  pressed  out  is  boiled  in  three  several 
cauldrons,  one  after  another.  In  the  third  caul- 
dron it  becomes  thick  and  black,  and  is  then  put 
into  conical  pots,  which  at  the  bottom  have  a 
little  hole  stopped  only  with  coarse  and  foul 
sugar.  These  pots  are  covered  when  full  with  a 
cake  of  paste  made  of  a  kind  of  earth  called  the 
Spanish  gritty,  and  found  near  Olives,  which  is 
good  to  take  spots  out  of  clothes,  and  which  cap 
or  cover  sinks  as  the  sugar  sinks.  These  coni- 
cal pots  are  put  into  others  of  another  shape  by 
the  hole  at  the  vertex,  and  the  juice  drains  down 
through  the  coarse  sugar  at  the  bottom.  It 
drains  for  five  or  six  months,  in  which  time  the 
sugar  in  the  conical  pots  grows  hard,  and  while 
all  the  juices  being  drank  up  by  the  late,  or  run 
out  by  the  hole  in  the  vertex,  the  juice  is 
boiled  again  so  long  as  it  in  good  for  any  thing, 
but  at  last  it  makes  only  a  foul  red  sugar  that 
will  never  be  better.  Tho  conical  loaves  of  su- 
gar, after  they  are  taken  out,  are  set  to  drain 
over  the  same  pots  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days. 
To  make  the  sugar  more  white  they  must  boil 
it  again,  but  about  one-sixth  is  lost  every  time. 
A  pound  of  sugar  of  twelve  ounces  is  sold  at 
Olives  for  three  sous  and  a  half,  refined  for  five 
or  six  sous,  (equal  to  3d.  of  English  money.) 
The  sugar  juice  is  strained  through  linen  strain- 
ers, and  is  put  out  of  one  cauldron  into  another. 
They  take  it  out  of  the  first  and  second  caul- 
drons so  noon  as  it  begins  to  boi!  ;  but  in  the 
third  cauldron  they  let  it  boil  till  the  scum  rises, 


and  then  take  off  only  the  scum  with  the  scum- 
mer,  and  put  it  into  a  long  trough  to  cool ;  and 
when  it  is  cool,  put  it  into  the  conical  pots. 
One  scum  rises  after  another  in  the  third  caul- 
dron. The  scum  when  it  is  taken  off  is  white, 
but  turns  to  a  black  liquor  in  the  trough.  They 
never  refine  the  sugar  more  than  three  or  four 
times.  They  use  for  the  refining  of  it  whites  of 
eggs,  putting  in  two  or  three  dozen  into  a  caul- 
dron, and  they  use  but  one  cauldron  for  refinins. 
When  the  process  is  finished  it  grows  hard,  and 
white  in  nine  or  ten  days." 

From  Valencia,  the  cultivation  of  the  eapa 
cane,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  were  carried 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  tho 
Spaniards  to  the  Canary  islands,  and  the  com- 
merce arising  from  the  sugar  then  produced  was 
considerable,  but  prior  to  this  period  the  Porto- 
guese,  in  1420,  carried  the  cane  and  the  mannfar- 
ture  of  sugar  from  the  island  of  Sicily  to  Ma- 
deira. From  these  origins  the  cultivation  of  tho 
sugar  cane,  and  the  art  of  making  sugar,  werv 
extended  bv  different  nations  of  Europeans  to 

»  a 

the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  Brazils. 

This  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  the  swr 
cane  has,  however,  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  the  Europeans  propagated  this  plant  from 
Sicily  and  Spain  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
islands,  and  from  thence  to  tho  West  Indian 
islands  and  the  continent  of  South  America,  an :1 
that  it  was  not  an  original  and  indigenous  plant 
in  those  localities.  There  are  good  grounds  frr 
supposing,  however,  that  this  opinion  is  incor 
rect ;  and  although  there  arc  no  very  authentic 
accounts  regarding  the  first  settlements,  or  in- 
digenous products  of  those  islands,  yet  there  i< 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sugar  cane  wa« 
found  growing  in  some  of  them,  as  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  discovered  by  navigators  as  in- 
digenous to  all  the  islands  of  tho  South  sea-". 
Thus  it  was  found  flourishing  in  the  Society 
islands,  Easter  island,  and  the  Sandwich  isK>, 
where  the  natives  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  its  expressed  juice,  though  they  hud 
not  the  knowledge  of  making  sugar.  Sonio 
plants  of  those  canes  were  introduced  into  tht* 
West  Indies,  and  the  astonishing  increase  of 
sugar,  which  those  brought  from  Otaheite  and 
planted  in  Jamaica  yielded  over  those  of  the 
island,  showed  if  they  were  not  distinct  speck*, 
that  the  plant,  like  many  others,  improved 
greatly  by  a  change  of  soil  and  climate.  Sir 
John  Laforey,  who  introduced  some  of  the  0u- 
heitian  as  well  as  Indian  canes  into  the  island  of 
Antigua,  thus  gives  an  account  of  them.  "Then1 
was  one  sort  brought  from  the  island  of  Bour- 
bon, reported  by  the  French  to  be  the  growth  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  Another  sort  from  tht 
island  of  Otaheite  ;  a  third  from  Batavia.  Tin 
two  former  are  much  alike  both  in  their  appear 
ance  and  growth,  but  that  of  Otaheite  u  said  to 
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cuke  the  finest  sugar.   They  are  much  larger 
iiun  those  of  our  islands,  the  joints  of  some 
nwsuring  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  six  in 
ouromference.    Their  colour  and  that  of  their 
leaves  also  differs  from  ours.     They  are  ripe 
mough  to  grind  at  the  age  of  ten  months.  They 
appear  to  stand  the  dry  weather  better  than  ours, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  that  destruc- 
tive insect  called  the  borer.  The  Batavian  canes 
sr*  a  deep  purple  on  the  outside;  they  grow  short- 
minted,  and  small  in  circumference,  but  branch 
exceedingly,  and  vegetate  so  quick,  that  they 
spring  op  from  the  plant  in  one- third  of  the  time 
which  those  of  our  island  do." 

When  Europeans  first  visited  America,  the 
«u$ar  cane  was  found  growing  in  the  low  lands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Father 
Hennepin  says,  "From  thirty  leagues  below 
Maroa  down  to  the  sea,  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  full  of  canes  and  Francis  Ximenes 
mentions  the  sugar  cane  as  growing  spontane-  i 
ctuly  near  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  John  de  Laet 
mentions  it  as  indigenous  in  the  island  of 
N  Vincent. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
mod  voyage  iti  1494,  and  a  settlement  was 
ude  there  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509.    In  1G56 

*»  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  and 
'tt  *owr  cane  first  planted  there  for  the  purpose 
vf  wear  making  in  1GG0.  Sir  Thomas  Modi- 
who  afterwards  became  governor  of  the 
■iWi,  introduced  the  art  of  sugar  cultivation, 
«i  the  necessary  canes  from  the  island  of  Bar- 
kioes.  In  this  latter  place  the  production  of 
*zzu  had  been  sedulously  carried  on  cluefly  un- 
W  bis  auspices  for  many  years  previous.  Ligon, 
ifi  his  history  of  Barbadoes,  thus  writes  on  the 
sityoct :  **  At  the  time  we  landed  on  this  island, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  September  1G47, 
"v  were  informed  partly  by  those  planters  we 
found  there,  and  partly  by  our  own  observations, 
that  the  great  work  of  sugar  making  was  but 
&*\y  practised  by  the  inhabitants  there.  Some 
<>f  die  most  industrious  men  having  gotten  plants 
fran  Fernambrock,  a  place  in  Brazil,  and  made 
irial  of  them  at  the  Barbadoes  ;  and  finding 
them  to  grow,  they  planted  more  and  more  as 
ibev  grew  and  multi plied  on  the  place,  till  they 
l^J  such  a  considerable  number  as  they  were 
*<>ith  the  while  to  set  up  a  very  small  ingenio, 
and  so  make  trial  what  sugar  could  be  made  on 
ifcat  soiL  But  the  secrets  of  the  work  being  not 
well  understood,  the  sugars  they  made  were  very 
inconsiderable  and  little  worth  for  two  or  three 
yean?.  But  they  finding  their  errors  by  their 
daily  practice,  began  a  little  to  mend,  and  by 
new  directions  from  Brazil,  sometimes  by  stran- 
?*t\  and  now  and  then  by  their  own  people, 
who  were  content  sometimes  to  make  a  voyage 
thither  to  improve  their  know-ledge  in  a  thing 
th*y  so  much  desired.    Being  now  much  better 


able  to  make  their  queries  of  the  secrets  of  that 
mystery,  by  how  much  their  often  failings  had 
put  them  often  to  stops  and  non-plusses  in  the 
work  ;  and  so  returning  with  more  plants  and 
better  knowledge,  they  went  in  upon  fresh 
hopes,  but  still  short  of  what  they  should  be 
more  skilful  in  ;  for  at  our  first  arrival  we  found 
them  ignorant  in  those  main  points  that  much 
conduced  to  the  work,  viz.,  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing, the  time  of  gathering,  and  the  right  placing 
their  coppers  in  their  furnaces,  as  also  the  true 
way  of  covering  their  rollers  with  plates  or  bars 
of  iron.    At  the  time  of  our  arrival  there,  we 
found  many  sugar  works  set  up  and  at  work, 
but  yet  the  sugars  they  made  were  but  bare 
Muscovadoes,  and  few  of  them  merchantable 
commodities,  so  moist  and  full  of  molasses,  and  so 
ill  cured  or  dry,  they  were  hardly  worth  bringing 
home  to  England.    But  about  the  time  1  left 
the  island,  which  was  in  1G50,  they  were  much 
bettered,  for  then  they  had  skill  to  know  when 
the  canes  were  ripe,  which  was  not  till  they  were 
fifteen  months  old,  while  before  they  gathered 
them  at  twelve,  which  was  a  main  disadvantage 
to  the  making  good  sugar,  for  the  liquor  want- 
ing of  the  sweetness  it  ought  to  have,  caused  the 
sugars  to  be  lean  and  unfit  to  keep.  Besides 
they  had  grown  greater  proficients  both  in  boil- 
ing and  curing  them,  and  had  learnt  the  know- 
ledge of  making  the  white,  such  as  you  call  lump 
sugar  here  in  England,  but  not  so  excellent  as 
those  they  make  in  Brazil ;  nor  is  there  any  like- 
lihood they  can  ever  make  such,  the  land  there 
being  better,  and  lying  in  a  continent,  must 
needs  have  constanter  and  steadier  weather,  and 
the  air  much  drier  and  purer,  than  it  can  be  in 
so  small  an  island  as  that  of  Barbadoes. 

The  rearing  of  canes  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  has  now  become  the  chief  employments  in 
the  West  India  islands,  and  immense  quantities 
of  this  article  are  annually  exported  from 
them.  The  culture  of  the  cane,  therefore,  has 
now  become  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  cane  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  alone.  The  top  joints  are  always 
selected  for  this  purpose,  because  they  are  less 
rich  in  saccharine  matter  than  the  lower  parts  of 
the  cane,  while  the  vegetating  powers  are  equally 
strong.  The  cane-plant  is  possessed  of  the  power 
of  tillering,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown 
by  wheat,  although  not  to  an  equal  extent. 

In  preparing  a  field  for  planting  with  the  cut- 
tings of  cane,  the  ground  is  marked  out  in  rows 
three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  in  these  lines  holes 
are  dug  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and 
with  an  interval  of  two  feet  between  the  holes. 
Where  the  ground  is  level,  larger  spaces  are  left 
at  certain  intervals  for  the  facility  of  carting; 
but  there  are  many  situations  at  the  sides  of 
steep  hills  where  no  cart  can  be  taken,  and  in 
such  cases  these  spaces  are  not  required.  The 
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ripe  canes  are  then  conveyed  to  the  mill  in  bun- 
dles on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  are  passed  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  through  wooden  spouts. 

The  hoeing  of  a  cane-field  is  a  most  laborious 
operation  when  performed,  as  it  must  be,  under 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Formerly  this  task 
was  always  effected  by  hand  labour;  but  of  late 
years,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit 
of  the  employment  of  a  plough,  that  instrument 
has  been  substituted,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  planter  and  his  labourers.  The  planting 
of  canes  does  not  require  to  be  renewed  annually; 
in  such  a  case  the  utmost  number  of  labourers 
now  employed  on  a  sugar  plantation  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  performance.  The  most 
general  plan  is  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
in  cultivation  to  be  planted  annually  and  in  suc- 
cession, the  roots  and  stoles  of  the  canes  of  the 
former  year  being  left  through  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  plantation.  From  these,  fresh  canes, 
which  are  called  rattoons,  spring  up,  and  are 
nearly  as  large  the  first  year  as  plant  canes. 
Rattoon  canes  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate,  at 
least  in  size,  every  year  they  are  continued,  for 
which  reason  the  progressive  renewal  of  the 
plants  is  adopted.  This  plan  may,  however,  be 
continued  with  very  good  effect  for  several  years, 
provided  the  roots  are  furnished  every  year  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  that  the  ground  about 
them  is  well  loosened,  and  that  all  weeds  are 
carefully  removed.  In  this  way  it  is  said  the 
same  roots  have  been  made  to  send  up  canes  dur- 
ing twenty  years.  In  some  few  cases  the  planters 
adopt  a  different  course,  and  never  wholly  re- 
new any  individual  field  of  canes,  but  content 
themselves  with  supplying  new  cuttings  in  such 
particular  spots  as  from  time  to  time  appear  to 
be  thin. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  varies  in  some  parti- 
culars in  different  countries.  In  India,  where 
the  price  paid  for  daily  labour  is  exceedingly 
small,  great  pains  are  taken  in  preparing  the 
ground  fur  the  reception  of  the  plants,  which  are 
carefully  weeded  and  watered,  and  freed  from 
insects,  at  all  periods  of  their  growth,  when  such 
operations  are  called  for.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Indian  sugar-cultivator,  something  more  than 
mere  labour  is  required  for  the  proper  manufac- 
ture of  his  produce— an  acquaintance  with  che- 
mical science,  and  the  possession  of  adequate  ap- 
paratus— in  both  which  particulars  he  is  lament- 
ably deficient.  The  Indian  agriculturist  would 
suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  innovation.  The  discoveries  of  scienti- 
fic men  are  to  him  as  though  they  never  had 
been  made;  and  in  conducting  processes  he  is 
contented  with  apparatus,  the  total  cost  of  which 
does  not  exceed  many  shillings,  where  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries  think  it  necessary  to 
expend  many  hundred  pounds.  If  their  invete- 
rate prejudices  could  be  overcome,  and  the  Indian 


sugar-planters  were  furnished  with  adequate 
utensils,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
markets  of  Europe  could  be  supplied  thence  with 
sugar  of  a  quality  quite  equal  to  that  of  West- 
India  manufacture,  and  at  a  considerably  lower 
cost. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated process,  requiring  for  its  successful  per- 
formance not  only  some  degree  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, but  likewise  a  considerable  amount  of 
practical  experience.  We  have  already  quoted 
Willoughby's  description  of  sugar-making  in 
Spain  before  its  introduction  into  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mo- 
dern practice  in  the  colonies. 

When  the  canes  are  fully  ripe  they  are  cut 
close  to  the  stole,  and  being  then  divided  inu> 
convenient  lengths,  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  an! 
conveyed  to  the  mill.  This  always  consists  of 
three  iron  cylinders,  sometimes  standing  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  line  with  each  other,  and  at  other 
times  placed  horizontally,  and  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  canes, 
on  being  passed  twice  between  the  cylinders  of 
either  kind  of  mill,  shall  have  all  their  juice  ex- 
pressed. This  is  collected  in  a  cistern,  and  must 
be  immediately  placed  under  process  by  heat  to 
prevent  its  becoming  acid,  an  effect  which  h* 
sometimes  commenced  as  early  as  twenty  mi- 
nutes from  the  time  of  its  being  expressed.  A 
certain  quantity  of  lime  in  powder,  or  of  lime- 
water,  is  added  at  this  time  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  feculent  matters  contained  in  the 
juice ;  and  these  being  as  far  as  possible  removed 
at  a  heat  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  impurities 
to  collect  together  on  the  surface,  the  cane-liquor 
is  then  subjected  to  a  very  rapid  boiling,  in  order 
to  evaporate  the  watery  particles,  and  bring  the 
syrup  to  such  a  consistency  that  it  will  granolate 
on  cooling.  The  quantity  of  sugar  obtainable 
from  a  given  measure  of  cane-juice  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  the  soil,  the  period  of  the  year, 
and  the  quality  of  the  canes ;  but  it  may  be  cal- 
culated, that,  taking  one  state  of  circumstance* 
with  another  in  these  respects,  every  five  gallon*, 
imperial  measure,  of  cane-juice,  will  yield  six 
pounds  of  crystallized  sugar,  and  will  be  obtained 
from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  well-grown 
canes. 

The  fuel  used  for  thus  concentrating  the  juice 
is  furnished  by  the  cane  itself,  which,  after  the 
expressing  of  that  juice,  is  dried  for  the  purpose 
by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

When  the  sugar  is  sufficiently  cooled  in  shal- 
low traya,  it  is  put  into  the  hogshead*  wherein 
it  is  shipped  to  Europe.  These  casks  have  their 
bottoms  pierced  with  holes,  and  are  placed  up- 
right over  a  large  cistern  into  which  the  molasses 
— which  is  the  portion  of  saccharine  matter  that 
will  not  crystallize — drains  away,  living  the 
raw  sugar  in  the  state  wherein  we  see  it  in  our 
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rows'  shops:  the  casks  are  then  filled  up, 

ttetiei  down,  and  shipped. 

With  the  planters  in  our  own  colonies,  the 
prwrss  of  sugar-making  mostly  ends  with  the 
iaining  away  of  the  molasses  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned ;  but  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  settlements,  it  is  usual  to  submit  this 
ww  sugar  to  the  farther  process  of  claying.  For 
this  purpose  the  sugar,  as  soon  as  it  is  cool,  is  i 
j4*cei  in  forms  or  moulds,  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  susar  refineries  in  England,  but  much 
iar$w;  and  these  being  placed  with  their  small 
*'t*i»  downwards,  the  top  of  the  sugar  is  covered 
rjih  clay  moistened  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
t«te,  the  water  contained  in  which  gradually 
*«ks  through  the  snimr,  and  washes  out  a  far- 
ihrr  quantity  of  molasses,  with  which  it  escapes 
irough  a  hole  purposely  made  at  the  point  of 
the  earthen  mould.  It  is  then  called  clayed- 
><w  The  loaves,  when  removed  from  the 
^mfi,are  frequently  divided  into  three  portions, 
which,  being  of  different  colours  and  qualities, 
tfiangfrom  the  greater  effect  of  the  water  in 
clawing  the  upper  portion,  are  pulverized  and 
pwked  wparately  for  exportation. 

The  molasses  which  have  drained  from  the 
war,  together  with  all  the  scummings  of  the 
ippera,  are  collected,  and,  being  first  fermented, 
R  distilled  for  the  production  of  ruin.  The 
pfortionate  quantity  of  this  spirit,  as  com- 
H  with  the  weight  of  sugar  produced,  varies 
t*s4erably  with  the  seasons  and  management, 
to  bramble  years,  when  the  canes  are  fully 
•"•fened,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar  is  good,  the 
proportion  of  molasses  and  scummings  is  cotn- 
famirely  small,  and  the  manufacture  of  rum  is 
"KWNniently  lessened.  The  proportion  usually 
nade  is  reckoned  to  be  from  five  to  six  gallons 
"{proof  spirit  for  every  hundred- weight  of  sugar. 

Tax  B  ax  boo  (bambvsa  arundinacea  J.  This 
raantic  member  of  the  family  of  reeds  and 
zrwes  has,  when  growing,  an  appearance  not 
""dike  an  immense  sheaf  of  wheat  standing  on 
«d  («ee  Plate  VII.,  fig.  1 .)  Some  of  them  are 
upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  the  quan- 
ttos  of  single  canes  which  they  yield  is  prodi- 
The  cane  is  porous  in  the  centre,  and 
P**tly  hollow.  Externally  the  epidermis  is 
wmposed  of  a  hard  wood,  into  which  silex  enters 
»>  l*rgdy,  that  it  will  strike  fire  with  steel  in 
tie  suae  way  as  a  piece  of  Hint.  This  plant  is 
"xJifeooos  to  China;  and  although  it  grows 
spontaneously  and  most  profusely  in  nearly  all 
the  immense  districts  included  in  the  southern 
Portion  of  that  empire,  yet  the  Chinese  do  not 
Purely  raly  on  this  profusion  of  nature,  but  cul- 
UT4te  the  reed  with  much  care.  They  have 
t«^*«  entirely  devoted  to  this  matter,  where 
«1  the  rules  of  experience  are  propounded  for  its 
Cttto»«,  ihowing  the  proper  soils,  the  best  kind 
*f  *»ier,  and  the  appropriate  seasons  for  plant- 


ing and  transplanting  this  most  useful  produc- 
tion. Among  this  singular  people,  the  bamboo 
is  used  for  almost  every  article  of  convenience 
or  luxury.  Marco  Polo  says,  tliat  in  his  time 
they  had  canes  thirty  English  feet  in  length, 
which  they  split  in  their  whole  length  into  very 
thin  pieces,  and  then  twisted  them  together  into 
strong  ropes  three  hundred  passi  (six  hundred 
i  English  feet)  long,  that  were  used  to  track  their 
vessels  on  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals.  M. 
De  Gurgenes  says,  that  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney through  part  of  the  celestial  empire,  he  often 
saw  the  Chinese  making  this  kind  of  rope.  The 
artizans  were  mounted  on  scaffolds  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  let  the  cord  fall  to  the 
ground  as  it  was  plaited.  Van  Braam,  ano- 
ther modern  traveller,  speaks  of  this  bamboo 
cordage  as  being  admirably  light  and  strong. 
The  sails  of  the  Chinese  junks,  as  well  as  their 
cables  and  rigging,  are  made  of  bamboo.  The  old 
Venetian  also  describes  a  pavilion  of  the  grand 
Khan,  the  roof  of  which  was  made  of  bamboo 
cane,  richly  gilt  and  varnished.  These  bamboos, 
he  says,  were  each  three  palms  in  circumference, 
and  ten  fathoms  long,  and  being  cut  at  the  joints, 
were  split  into  two  equal  parts,  and  laid  concave 
and  convex  to  form  gutters.  The  missionaries 
inform  us,  that  not  merely  the  roofs,  but  entire 
dwellings,  are  constructed  of  bamboo;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  southern  province  of 
Se-chuen,  where  nearly  every  house  is  built 
solely  of  this  strong  cane.  Moreover,  almost 
every  article  of  furniture,  mats,  screens,  chairs, 
tables,  bedsteads,  bedding,  are  all  made  of  the 
same  material.  This  curious  people  also  convert 
the  fibres  of  this  plant  into  paper.  In  short,  as 
Van  Braam  remarks,  scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be 
found  in  China,  either  upon  land  or  water,  into 
the  composition  of  which  bamboo  does  not  enter, 
or  to  the  utility  of  which  it  does  not  conduce. 
The  same  extensive  use  of  the  hollow  reed  is 
made  in  Japan;  nor  is  it  much  less  employed  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Pegu,  the  Ladrone  islands, 
and  other  eastern  countries.  Even  the  young 
shoots  of  the  bamboo  afford  the  Chinese  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  its  fibres  serve  them  for  candle 
wicks. 

The  Indian  Cane  ( calamus  terns  J,  plate  VII. 
fig.  2,  grows  straight  and  tall,  without  branches, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  tuft  or  crown.  Its  bark  is 
thickly  covered  with  straight  spines ;  but  this  be- 
ing removed,  the  straight  smooth  cane  is  displayed . 
Sumatra  produces  this  plant  in  great  abundance. 
Formerly  the  Dutch  monopolized  the  sale  of 
canes  from  that  quarter,  and  we  were  accustomed 
to  purchase  them  from  this  people,  who  studi- 
ously withheld  all  information  concerning  the 
plant  from  which  they  were  obtained,  fearing 
lest  travellers  should  discover  how  easily  and 
plentifully  they  were  procured.  The  secret, 
however,  could  not  long  be  thus  kept.    As  our 
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navigators  found  their  way  to  the  eastern  islands 
and  different  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean,  they  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  cane-plant,  and 
the  gTeat  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  might  l>e 
applied.  At  Java,  as  well  as  at  Sumatra,  at  Ja- 
pan, Malacca,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  many  other 
places,  the  rattan  was  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  natives  of  Java  cut  the  cane  into  fine  slips, 
which  they  plait  into  beautiful  mats  to  sit  upon, 
manufacture  into  strong  and  neat  baskets,  or  twist 
into  cordage.  With  them  it  supplies  the  place 
of  our  string  or  twine,  for  all  their  juirceU  are 
neatly  tied  up  with  the  fibres  of  cane.  The 
fruit  it  bears,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  round 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  liazle  nut,  and  lies  in 
clusters,  they  sell  in  the  markets  as  an  article  of 
food.  They  sometimes  suck  the  pulp  to  quench 
thirst,  and  at  other  times  pickle  the  fruit. 
Twisted  cane  forms  the  cables  of  their  ships. 
At  Malwia  was  a  manufactory  of  this  Hort  of 
cable.  "  Here,"  says  Dampier,  "  we  made  two 
new  cables  of  rattans,  each  of  them  four  inches 
about ;  they  were  strong  and  serviceable,  and 
had  the  property  of  buoyancy  in  the  water, 
not  sinking  like  our  hemp  cables."  In  Japan 
the  natives  make  all  sorts  of  upholstery  work 
from  the  split  pieces  of  the  cane. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

TIIK  FAMILY  OF  PALMS,  THE  COCOA  Nl.'T,  PATE, 
BANNANA,  WAX- PALM,  &C. 

Tub  family  of  palms  form  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Inter- 
mediate in  their  structure,  between  herbaceous 
plants  and  trees,  they  possess  the  towering  height 
and  the  umbrageous  shade  of  these  latter  glories 
of  the  vegetable  tribes,  withaneleganceofformand 
beauty  of  proportion  not  inferior  to  an)'  of  the 
denizens  of  the  woods  or  forests.  They  are  all 
natives  of  tropical  regions,  and  bring  to  us  asso- 
ciations of  bright  and  sunny  skies,  and  a  tem- 
perature in  which  their  leafy  shade,  and  the  cool- 
ing products  which  they  yield  must  be  peculi- 
arly grateful  and  appropriate. 

The  palms  are  generally  large  trees,  with  a 
simple,  cylindrical,  leafless  stem,  designated  by 
the  name  of  Stipe.  At  its  summit,  tho  palm  is 
crowned  by  a  bundle  of  very  large,  petiolate,  persis- 
tent leaves,  which  are  pinnateor  decompound,  with 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  leaflets  of  diversified 
form.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  more 
commonly  unisexual,  dioecious  or  polygamous, 
forming  catkins,  or  a  large  cluster  named  regime, 
and  enveloped  previous  to  its  expansion  in  a  co- 
riaceous, sometimes  ligneous  spatha.  The  peri- 
anth has  six  divisions,  of  which  three  are  inner 
and  three  outer,  so  as  to  resemble  a  calyx  and  a 


corolla.  The  stamina  are  six,  rarely  three.  The 
pistil  is  simple,  or  formed  by  the  aggregation  <>t 
three  distinct  or  united  pistils.  It  presents  one 
or  three  cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 
Each  pistil  is  terminated  by  a  style,  surmounts! 
by  a  more  or  less  elongated  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a  fleshy  or  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a  very 
hard  bony  nucleus,  with  one  or  three  raonospcr- 
mous  cells.  The  seed,  besides  its  proper  inter- 
ment, consists  of  a  fleshy  or  cartilaginous  endo- 
sperm, sometimes  presenting  a  central  or  lateral 
cavity.  The  embryo  is  very  small  and  cylindri- 
cal,  and  is  placed  horizontally  in  a  small  lateral 
depression  of  the  endosperm. 

With  the  exception  of  tho  fan-palm  (Ckav 
asrops  humilis )>  all  the  plants  of  this  family  arv 
extra-European,  inhabiting  especially  the  inter 
tropical  regions  of  the  old  and  new  continent*. 
These  trees  arc  not  only  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  form  and  the  prodigious  heklit 
which  several  of  them  attain,  but  are  also  of  Utf 
greatest  importance  on  account  of  the  numerous 
services  which  they  render  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  naturally  grow 
The  fruits  of  many  species,  as  the  cocoa,  the 
date,  and  the  terminal  bud  of  the  cabbage-palm 
are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Afrka 
and  India.  Several  species  furnish  an  amylace- 
ous fee u la  named  sago;  others  an  astringent 
principle,  similar  to  dragon's-blood.  Some  •gam 
yield  a  fixed  oil,  as  jElais  guineeiisi*,  from  which 

I  the  palm-oil  is  procured.  The  betel-nut,  which 
possesses  an  intoxicating  and  narcotic  power.  i> 

.  the  product  of  the  arena  catechu.    There  an- 

j  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  known  «j* 
cies  of  palms. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  palm  trif* 
is  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  both  as  regards  the  variety 
and  the  utility  of  its  products.  The  followiii; 
account  of  this  tree  by  Mr  Marshall  is  so  full  an  1 
complete  as  leaves  nothing  farther  to  be  desir^i 
on  the  subject.* 

Thk  C(»coa  Nut  TnEEf  cww  nucifera  J  belong 
to  the  class  Monaeciay  order  Hexandria,  of  tl) 
Linnean  classification  of  plants. 

Stem  erect,  without  branches,  from  sixty  1 
ninety  or  110  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  w 

i  two  feet  in  thickness.  Seo  Plate  IV.  fig.  3.  I1 
is  marked  with  parallel  rings  from  the  cicatrice 
of  the  fallen  leaves,  about  two  of  which  separate 
annually.  By  these  cicatrices  or  marks  the  op* 
of  a  tree  may  be  ascertained. 

The  stem  is  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  about 

1  twelve  or  fifteen  fronds  (palm-leave»),  ear'1 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  composed  of  » 
double  row  of  opposite  sword-shaped  leaflets,  i" 
length  from  three  to  four  feet ;  upper  leaves  arc 
erect,  middle  horizontal,  lower  ones  rather  droop 

♦  The  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Ox* 
Nut  Treo. 
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I*.  A  single  leaf  closely  resemble*  a  great  Iv 
-feather. 


C«H-oa  Nut  mi  l  ILiwer. 

TV  flower  is  axillary,  nnd  proceeds  from  a 
1  it*  single-leaved  pointed  snathe,  which  always 
•pens  on  the  under  surface.  The  spadix  is  spi- 
rote;  each  spike  has  towards  its  hase  one  or  two 
I  ink-  flowers,  th-  others  being  male.  In  hoth 
toilean.1  female  flowers  the  calyx  has  three  di- 
naoos,  and  the  corolla  three  petals.  The  male 
iowmhave  six  stamens,  and  the  female  three 
•tnmai.  Drupe  oval,  three-sided,  about  eight  or 
tn  inches  long,  exterior  covering  smooth,  inte- 
-  r fibrous;  nut  monospermous,  very  hard,  has 
i**  unequal  holes  at  the  base  closed  with  a 
Uric  membrane ;  medullary  part  nearly  lialf  an 
L  thick,  white,  hard,  commonly  filled  with  a 
•'Mi  watery  liquid.  Ilipe  nutl  are  known 
'■Jtmcciusion  of  the  water  they  contain,  when 


in  its  diameter.  Immediately  above  these 
blighted  parts  small  roots  sometimes  protrude, 
hut  they  seldom  extend  beyond  a  few  inches. 
Frequently  the  trunk  has  a  larger  diameter  at 
the  base  and  top  than  in  the  middle. 

The  wood  of  the  stem  is  composed  of  hard, 
flexible,  ligneous,  black  fibres,  united  by  a  soft 
brownish  cellular  substance,  capable  of  being  re- 
el need  to  powder.  The  palms  have  in  the  inte- 
rior structure  of  their  trunks  no  analogy  with 
other  trees.  Their  manner  of  growth  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  white  lily,  whose  stems, 
M  though  of  annual  duration,  are  formed  nearly 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  a  palm,  and  are 
really  a  congeries  of  lenves  rising  one  above  an- 
other, and  united  by  their  bases  into  an  appar- 
ent stem."  In  habit  and  in  structure  they  re- 
semble the  ferns,  in  their  blossom  the  grasses, 
and  the  asparagi  in  their  mode  of  fructification. 
All  the  palms  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a 
spongy  structure.  The  cellular  substance  of  the 
('yeas  circinalvt  (sago- palm)  is,  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  eastern  Archi|>clago,  manufactured 
into  the  nutritive  substance  called  sago,  or 
sagu,— a  word  which  is  said  to  mean  meal  in  the 
dialect  of  Aml>oynn.  The  Catyota  urens  (ne- 
jhtv  tree)  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fecula,  or  sago;  but  in  Ceylon  this  substance  is 
not  extracted,  except  during  a  period  when  rice 
is  scarce.  Sago  is  easily  obtained  from  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  trunk  of  these  trees.  The  pro- 
consists  in  pounding  the  spongy  or  cellular 


A  recticulatcd  substance,  resembling  coarse 
fi<h,  ( }fatul/a,  Singhalese,)  involves  the  lxise  texture  of  the  stem, — sometimes  erroneously 
rf«h  leaf,  which  falls  off  before  the  leaf  has  called  the  pith, — and  washing  it  with  water, 
ittoined  a  state  of  maturity.  In  liengal,  this  '  which  is  strained,  to  separate  the  ligneous  fibres 
flaoentous  body  is  supposed  to  harbour  insects,  from  the  fecula.  Sago  is  grained  by  moistening 
•hichare  destructive  to  the  tree:  on  that  ac-  t lie?  flour,  and  pressing  it  through  a  sieve,  into  a 
•«Trt,  it  is  there  destroyed  by  fire.  shallow  iron  pot,  that  is  suspended  over  a  fire. 

The  nw»t*  are  slender,  and  very  flexible  :  thev  M.v  which  means  it  assumes  a  globular  form.  In 
nv  separately  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  consequence  of  being  half-baked  during  the  pro- 
*«w  sink  into  the  earth,  while  others  take  a  cess  of  granulation,  it  may  l>e  kept  a  long  time 
tarUontal  direction  very  little  under  the  surface,  without  undergoing  a  chemical  change.  Sago  is 
TVydonot  penetrate  an  indurated  soil.  i  not  manufactured  in  Ceylon,  although  the  tree 

The  tree  when  young  bears  a  near  resemblance  grows  there  in  abundance.  The  exterior  lamina 
to »  herbaceous  plant;  indeed,  during  the  wh.de   of  the  stem  of*  a  cocoa  nut  tree  is  always  much 

harder  th  in  the  interior. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  palm  called  the 
King's  cocoa  nut,  the  fruit  of  which  has  a  bright 


|'**n«  of  it*  growth  it  has  some  analogy  with 
T*t*table  productions  of  this  kind.  It  has  no 
the  surface  apj>ears  to  be  formed  of  the  ci- 
'Crices,  which  succeed  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  yellow  colour.  Nubs  of  this  kind  contain  a 
tnvh  hardened  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun.  great  proportion  of  fluid,  which,  on  account  of 
*  slight  wound  in  the  central  bud  is  fatal  to  the  its  supposed  cooling  quality,  is  given  to  invalids, 
|nt;  but  the  hardened  trunk  is  capable  of  bear-  in  preference  to  that  of  the  common  nuts;  but 
considerable  injury  with  impunity.  ;  they  are  not  esteemed  so  good  as  common  nuts 

Cocoa  nut  trees  are  often  struck  by  lightning,   for  culinary  purposes. 
*tah  frequently  kills  the  terminal  leaf-bud,  and       The  nut  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mablive 
fa<Tthy  occasions  the  death  of  the  tree.    This  \  cocoa  nut,  Guruiira  (Singhalese,)  Sea  cocoa  nut, 

Double  cocoa  nut,  Nux  mcdica  ( Iiorassus  Se- 
ehcUcnsis )>  is  the  produce  of  a  palm-tree,  which 
Hochon  tells  us  abounds  in  the  isle  of  Palms, 
one  of  the  Seychelle  islands,  but  no  where  else. 
The  fruit  presents  an  appearance  of  two  thighs; 

2  ii 


■  never  changes  the  diameter  it  has  once  ac- 
■ewrt.  Should  anv  circumstance  occur  capable 
'f  retarding  the  growth  during  one  or  more 
such  as  transplantation,  the  effect  is  very 
in  the  stem  by  a  permanent  contraction 
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in  other  respects  it  is  not  materially  different 
from  the  common  cocoa  nut.  The  nuts  which 
nre  occasionally  found  at  the  Maldive  islands 
havo  been  carried  there  by  currents  from  the 
place  of  growth. 

Great  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  to  this 
nut  by  the  indigenous  inhabitant*  of  India,  both 
in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  The  ve- 
nereal disease  is  supposed  to  be  radically  cured  by 
it.  Thunbcrg  says,  it  is  deemed  a  sovereign  re- 
medy against  the  flux,  epilepsy,  and  apoplexy. 
Ilochon  tells  us  that  it  was  not  uncommon  at 
one  time  to  sec  them  sold  for  upwards  of  £400 
Sterling  each.  The  Kmperor  Kodolph  the 
Second  could  not  procure  one  at  the  price  of 
4000  florins.  Some  of  the  wealthy  Indians  had 
cups  made  of  them,  which  they  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  They  are  now 
more  generally  diffused  than  formerly,  and  con- 
sequently much  less  valuable.  Malte  flrun  in- 
forms us,  that  it  has  been  found  profitable  to 
cultivate  them  in  the  isle  of  France.  Many  of 
the  mendicants  in  Ceylon  have  nuts  of  this  kind, 
in  which  they  put  the  provisions  they  receive  in 
alms. 

The  tree  sometimes  bears  fruit  in  Ave  or  six 
years  from  the  time  it  is  transplanted  from  the 
seed-bed,  but  tho  produce  is  rarely  abundant  be- 
fore the  eighth  or  ninth  year.  It  continues  to 
yield  fruit  for  sixty  or  seventy  years.  In  good 
soils,  and  particularly  during  wet  seasons,  the 
tree  blossoms  every  four  or  Ave  weeks;  hence 
there  are  generally  fresh  flowers  and  ripe  nuts  on 
tho  tree  at  the  same  time.  There  are  commonly 
from  five  to  fifteen  nuts  in  a  bunch ;  and,  in 
good  soils,  a  tree  may  produce  from  eight  to 
twelve  bunches,  or  from  eighty  to  100  nuts  an- 
nually. 

Cocoa  nut  trees  are  sometimes  much  injured  by 
several  species  of  the  Coleopterous  tribe  of  in- 
sects. They  excavate  a  hole  of  about  an  inch 
diameter  in  the  terminal  leaf-bud,  and,  when  the 
loaves  expand,  the  leaflets  appear  full  of  holes, 
as  if  they  had  been  perforated  with  shot  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  bud  by  these  insects  tho  trees  arc  some- 
times killed.  The  larva  or  grub  of  one  of  the 
species  of  beetles  which  infest  cocoa  nut  trees  is 
called  Tttcuma  or  Grugru  in  llritish  Guiana.  It 
is  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  throe 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  head  is 
black.  They  arc  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  by 
wood-cutters  and  opicures  of  that  country ;  and 
they  are  generally  dressed  by  frying  them  in  a 
pan.  By  some  they  are  preferred  in  a  raw  state ; 
and  after  seizing  them  by  the  black  head,  they 
are  dipped  in  limo  juice,  and  forthwith  swal- 
lowed. 

This  species  of  the  palm  family  has  its  habi- 
tat in  intertropical  Asia,  Australia,  America,  and 
Africa.    It  is  by  some  authors  said  to  havo  in 


ancient  times  been  cultivated  in  Arabia ;  but 
Niebuhr  informs  us  tliat  it  is  not  found  to  the 
north  of  Mocha.    Like  all  other  equinoctial 
plants,  the  cocoa  nut  tree  l>ecomes  less  luxuriant 
as  we  approach  the  tropics.    At  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Dunlop,  who  lately,  in  so  able  a  nuumtr 
superintended  the  clearing  of  Saugur  island,  at 
the  estuary  of  the  Ilooghly,  that  den  of  tiger*  i- 
likely  to  be  a  continued  grove  of  cocoa  tree*. 
Saugur  lies  in  N.  Lat.  21°  30',  which  is  perhaps 
as  far  from  the  Equinoctial  line  as  tliat  specie 
of  palm  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow,  which  lie*  in 
N.  Lat.  20u  24',  the  cocoa  nut  tree  grows,  but  i. 
does  not  produce  fruit.    As  the  cocoa  tree  aeetin 
to  require  for  its  perfection  a  mean  temperature 
of  not  less  than  72°  Fahrenheit,  the  proper  cli- 
mate for  it  will  therefore  bo  from  the  equator 
to  the  2Mh  i>arallel  of  latitude,  and  in  tin- 
equinoctial  zone  to  an  altitude  of  about  ilW 
feet.    This  general  statement  will  no  doubt  *!■ 
mit  of  some  qualification  in  regard  to  particuW 
situations.    There  may  be  exposed  spots  within 
its  favourite  climate,  where  the  fruit  will  i" 
come  to  maturity,  and  warm  valleys  beyond  tin- 
above  limits,  where  the  tree  will  grow,  and  per- 
haps produce  ripe  nuts.    The  cocoa  tree  ocru 
pies,  therefore,  a  zone  of  25°  of  latitude  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  which  includes  nearly  four 
fifths  of  Africa,  one-sixth  of  Aaia,  one-third  ! 
America,  and  excludes  Europe.    It  may  be  r 
marked,  that  trees  which  grow  in  the  immcdwt 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  are  much  more  luxur- 
iant and  productive  than  those  which  are  plant' .-: 
inland  or  upon  elevated  situations.   The  cau« 
of  this  degeneration  is  not  very  evident. 

The  cocoa  tree  is  much  cultivated  en  miv 
parts  of  the  cast  coast  of  America;  from  th 
river  St  Francisco  to  the  bar  of  Mamanguaj«\  ' 
from  about  7°  30'  to  10°  S.  Lat.,  being  nU'" 
ninety-four  leagues,  the  Brazilian  coast  is  witi 
few  interruptions  planted  with  cocoa  trees.    I  h- 
small  island  of  Itannaraca,  which  is  only  thr«- 
leagues  in  length,  yields  annually  about  noW"1 
nuts.    Hut  perhaps  this  palm  is  no  where  to  e\ 
tensively  cultivated  as  in  Ceylon ;  and  the  f"! 
lowing  remarks  regarding  its  products  arc  in- 
tended more  immediately  to  apply  to  the  tree  ^ 
it  grows  in  that  island.    The  cocoa  tree  iscuiti 
vuted  both  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon  and  al,,[l- 
the  flat  country  adjoining  to  the  sea;  it  thrive 
best,  however,  on  the  coast  of  the  south-»«- 
aspect  of  the  island,  or  from  Calpenteen  on  th 
north,  to  Dondraliead,  on  the  south.    About  tin- 
year  1H13,  it  was  estimated  that  10,000,000 tr^- 
grew  between  these  two  points,  and  since  tin- 
period  the  number  has  been  annually  iiicreasm- 
The  extent  of  coast  between  Dondrahead  an  -I 
Calpenteen  is  about  184  miles;  the  whole  fir 
cuit  of  the  island  is  754  miles.    Except  cimw 
inon,  the  products  of  the  cocoa  tree  forui  th* 
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fk>f  staple  commodities  of  Ceylon.    The  Mai- 

•w  Mands  prodnoc  gnat  quantiftiai  of  cooot 

tat>;  where  they  are  reckoned  to  be  the  price 
■  ('labour.    In  Congo,  this  palm  is  said  to  form 

•at  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  nature. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  cocoa  tree  is  nearly 
m  much  cultivated  in  the  West  India  islands  as 
ia  the  east.  Mr  Stewart,  in  his  account  of  Ja- 
ruuca,  says,  however,  that  "  on  some  estates 
p$m  of  them  are  planted,  and  an  oil  extracted 
from  them  to  light  the  works  during  crop-time. 
» Srasionally  the  nuts  are  served  out  to  the  slaves 
wan  article  of  food." 

In  many  places  along  the  coast  of  Ceylon  cocoa 
tw?  thrive  well  upon  the  sandy  soil  near  to  the 
where  hardly  any  other  plant  will  vegetate. 
Tlwse  cocoa  groves,  through  which  the  eye  can 
nrach  for  a  great  extent,  intermixed  with  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  composed  entirely  of  cocoa 
form  a  very  picturesque  object.  When 
the  trees  are  full  grown,  the  bare  trunks  rise  like 
< 'lumasof  from  sixty  to  100  feet  in  height,  while 
the  horizontal  pinnated  leaves  interlace,  by  which 
nKuuagrove  resembles  the  long  aisles  and  Gothic 
tfrhes  of  a  cathedral :  above  these  arches  a  pro- 
fiii'W  of  fine  leafy  plumes  rise  from  the  centre 
"f  the  trees,  and  project  almost  perpendicularly 
' "T-rnls  the  sky,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the 
f<*ity  and  variety  of  the  prospect.  About 
<wry  years  since,  the  colonial  government  of 
<«mi  had  it  in  contemplation  to  impose  a  tax 
cocoa  trees;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
^nwrly  marked  aversion  of  the  people  to  such 
*  measure,  the  plan  was  abandoned.    On  the 
Malabar  coast,  cocoa  nuts  pay  a  land  tax  of  half 
•/'Mm  for  every  tree  that  is  in  full-bearing,  old 
""1  voung  trees  being  exempted  as  unproduc- 
tive. And,  at  Marzouck,  in  northern  Africa,  a 
Uxofone  dollar  is  levied  upon  every  200  trees 
t  the  date  palm.    Ben  Ali  informs  us,  that  the 
^in*  of  Fezzan  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  same  spe- 
«  i«of  the  palm  tribe. 

The  cottages  of  the  inhabitants  are  always 
"jrrounded  bv  a  great  number  of  palm-trees 
more  particularly  of  the  cocoa  nut  palm ;  and 
lW  plants  seem  to  thrive  best  which  are  situ- 
near  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  an  observa- 
tion of  the  natives,  namely,  that  a  cocoa  nut 
delights  in  conversation.  The  ashes  which 
rt^ult  from  the  burning  of  wood  for  culinary 
purposes,  is  a  more  probable  cause  of  the  luxur- 
'•anee  of  the  trees  close  to  the  cottages,  as  the 
keepings  of  the  huts  are  generally  deposited  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  cluster  of  trees  which 
^rrounds  a  hut  Ls  called  a  u  toddy  tope"  by  the 
fr»?lUh.  The  word  tope  is  proliably  derived 
ff.tn  the  German  word  zap/en,  to  draw,  and 
We  also  tap,  a  spout,  tapsters,  and  tap-room. 
Tope  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  j 
*krivH  from  our  word  copse.    Pol-watte  signi-  I 


fies  a  cocoa  nut  garden  or  plantation  in  the 
Singhalese  language.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  Singhalese  almost  always  construct 
their  huts  under  the  dense  shadow  of  palm-trees 
of  different  kinds.  This  comfortable  mode  of 
defending  habitations  from  the  direct  influence 
of  an  ardent  sun,  seems  to  have  in  ancient  times 
been  practised  in  Judea  (Judges  iv.  5,)  and  it 
is  very  generally  adopted  iu  all  countries  where 
the  palm  family  is  found  to  thrive. 

When  very  young,  the  fruit  is  called  bellaea 
by  the  inliabitants  of  the  Malabar  coast,  who 
speak  the  Tamool  language,  and  coquinhas  by  the 
Portuguese ;  Singhalese,  kooroomba.  When  fully 
formed,  but  with  a  soft  pulp,  it  is  called  clani  by 
the  Tamools,  in  Portuguese  lania.    When  a 
little  firmer,  it  is  called  tenga  in  the  Tamool 
language,  and  coquo  in  the  Portuguese.   The  ma- 
ture nut  is  called  cotta  taiga  by  the  Malabars, 
and  coquo  sicco  by  the  Portuguese.    In  the  Sing- 
halese language,  the  nut  is  called  pol.    The  term 
cocoa,  by  which  this  palm  and  its  fruit  is  dis- 
tinguished, is  said  by  several  authors  to  be  of 
Portuguese  origin.    Bauhin  tells  us,  that  cocoa, 
or  coquhen,  is  derived  from  the  three  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  nut,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a 
Cercopithecus,  a  species  of  monkey.    St  Pierre, 
in  his  Harmonies  of  Nature,  says,  that  a  cocoa 
nut,  stripped  of  its  pericarp,  bears  an  exact  re- 
semblance to  the  head  of  a  negro.    Piso  asserts, 
that  the  terra  cocoa  lias  l>een  applied  to  the  tree, 
on  account  of  the  sound  emitted,  when  air  is 
blown  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  nut,  having  a 
resemblance  to  the  voice  of  an  ape.    The  Portu- 
guese name  for  a  monkey  is  macaco,  or  macoco. 
There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  cocoa,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word         a  seedy  or  berry. 

Uses.  Cocoa  nut  trees  are  sometimes  found 
growing  on  low  flat  coral  islands,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  nuts  which 
may  have  dropped  into  the  sea  being  thrown  upon 
land  by  the  waves,  and  hence  a  cocoa  nut  tree 
often  becomes  a  useful  beacon  to  the  mariners, 
by  pointing  out  the  situation  of  rocks  little 
above  the  water's  edge.  No  plant  seems  to  ve- 
getate sooner  on  the  newly  formed  islands  of 
coral  which  are  so  frequent  in  some  of  the  seas 
within  the  tropics,  than  the  cocoa  nut  tree.  By 
falling  into  rivers,  the  nuts  are  often  conveyed 
to  the  ocean,  and  by  this  means  they  are  disse- 
minated to  widely  distant  countries. 

Roots.  This  part  of  the  tree  is  sometimes 
masticated  by  the  natives  in  place  of  the  areca 
nut.  The  Brazilians  make  baskets  of  the  small 
roots. 

Wood.  The  hard  woody  shell  or  crust  of  the 
trunk  is  employed  by  the  natives  in  making 
drums,  and  in  the  construction  of  their  huts,  &c. 
It  is  also  much  employed  for  making  gutters. 
Towards  the  base  of  the  trunk  the  wood  is  re- 
markably hard,  and  admits  of  a  high  polish.  A 
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transverse  section  of  this  part  of  the  tree,  when 
well  polished  and  varnished,  has  a  lnpide- 
ous  gloss  and  beauty,  which  rival  thoso  of  an 
ngato.  It  is  sometimos  set  in  the  lid  of  silver 
snuff-boxes,  in  the  same  manner  as  jewellers  oc- 
casionally fix  agates  or  cornelians ;  and  might  l>e 
found  highly  useful  in  ornamental  cabinet-work. 

Jietiatlated  Cloth.  In  some  |>arts  of  tho 
world,  it  is  said  a  kind  of  cradle  or  couch  for 
young  infants  is  mado  of  the  reticulated  sub- 
stance formed  at  the  base  of  tho  leaf.  In  Cey- 
lon it  is  there  chiefly  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  filtration,  for  straining  the  sweet  juice 
which  is  extracted  from  the  flowering  spatho  of 
this  tree.  The  Reverend  MrCordiner,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Ceylon,  asserts,  that  it  "is  manufac- 
tured into  a  durable  sackcloth,  called  punny, 
which  is  used  in  making  bags  for  transporting 
grain,"  &c. ;  and  Captain  IVrcival  says,  that  it 
is  manufactured  into  a  coarse  cloth  called  prin- 
jukkoi  (panja  sallen  J  or  gunny -cloth.  Their 
statements  are  erroneous;  gunny-cloth  is  chiefly 
made  of  hemp.  Gunny  or  (Joni  is  not  impro- 
l«ibly  a  corruption  of  ganja,  the  Ilindostanee 
name  of  the  hemp- plant,  (cannabis  satira.J 
(ioni  cloth  is  also  made  from  the  Apart  Ameri- 
cana. Sucks  made  of  goni  cloth'  are  called 
pnnny-baps  by  the  English,  and  panja  sallen  by 
the  Dutch. 

JJiuls.  The  unex ponded  leaves  or  terminal 
h-af-hud  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  Kuropcans 
as  well  as  by  natives.  When  boiled  it  is  tender, 
and  forms  a  good  substitute  for  cabbage.  The 
natives  sometimes  preserve  it  in  vinegar, and  cat 
it  as  a  piekle.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  tree 
dies  when  this  part  is  removed. 

Fronds  or  Leant*.  Many  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  natives  of  Kurope,  thatch 
their  houses  with  cocoa  nut  leaves,  by  the  Singha- 
lese called  polattu.  and  sometimes  eadjans.  The 
Litter  term  has,  we  believe,  a  Malay  origin.  To 
prepare  cadjatut,  the  stipe  or  cent  nil  ligneous  por- 
tion of  the  leaf  is  divided  longitudinally;  the 
leaflets  of  each  half  are  then  interwoven,  by 
which  means  they  are  adapted  for  a  variety  of 
uses.  In  this  state  they  are  employed  to  thatch 
cottages,  to  shelter  young  plants  from  the  scorch- 
ing mys  of  the  sun,  to  construct  fences,  to  form 
the  ceiling  of  rooms  and  to  make  baskets  for 
carrying  fruit,  fish,  Sec.  Sometimes  bosket*  arc 
made  of  palm  leaves,  so  close  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  buckets  to  draw  water  from  deep  wells. 
In  the  Maldivo  islands,  Iwtmeta^  a  species  of  fish, 
is  preserved  by  n  process  in  which  cocoa  leaves 
are  employed.  The  process  consists  in  removing 
the  back  bone,  und  laying  the  fish  in  the  shade, 
occasionally  sprinkling  it  with  sea  water.  After 
a  certain  period  has  elapsed,  the  fish  is  wrapped 
up  in  cocoa  nut  leaves,  and  buried  in  sand,  where 
it.  becomes  hard.  Fish  thus  pre]  tared  is  known 
in  (Vvlon,  and  perhaps  over  all  Iudiu,  by  the 


name  of  cnmmeltau*.  The  pieces  of  this  fish 
brought  to  the  market  have  a  horny  hardness. 
It  b  rasped  upon  rice  to  render  it  savour)-.  Th<? 
inhabitants  of  several  of  the  South  sea  islands 
manufacture  a  kind  of  mask  or  visor  of  the  leaves 
of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  to  defend  their  faces  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  this  kind  of 
armour  is  said  to  have  a  somewhat  pleasing  and 
graceful  appearance  when  worn  by  young  pcr- 


Tho  unexpanded  leaves  are  employed  to  show 
marks  of  respect  to  |>ersons  in  power.  Wlun 
tho  governor  or  chief  justice  travels,  lines  ibkIv 
of  the  steins  of  creeping  plants  are  stretched  olot^ 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  about  three  or  four  fat 
from  the  ground.  U  pon  these  lines  youmr  palm 
leaves  are  suspended.  The  head  civil  servant  vi 
a  district  may  command  the  inhabitants  under 
his  immediate  control  to  ornament  the  rood  aloo^ 
which  he  passes;  but  he  is  not  warranted  in 
claiming  this  mark  of  attention  beyond  his  own 
district. 

Tho  immature  leaves  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree  luv 
a  fine  yellow  colour  and  a  beautiful  texture,  n 
sembling  fine  leather  or  satin.    In  some  parU<t 
Ceylon,  the  natives  evince  great  taste  in  ornu 
menting  triumplud  arches,  as  also  ball  room*, 
and  similar  places  of  public  resort,  with  tk- 
leaves  of  this  tree,  and  some  remarkably  beauti- 
ful species  of  moss.     As  the  young  leave*  an 
translucent,  they  serve  to  make  lanterns,  in  tli 
construction  of  which  many  of  the  inhabiUn'.- 
arc  very  dexterous. 

Tho  practice  of  showing  respect  to  individu.il- 
by  means  of  the  branches  of  palm  trees  appear* ' 
be  verv  ancient.    See  Matt.  xxi.U;  Mark  xi.i; 
John  xii.  l.'l.     Tho  foliage  of  the  palm  tribe  ! 
plants  has  been  in  many  countries  considered  m 
emblem  of  joy  and  victory ;  and  hence  the  w»«i.i 
jHilm  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  synonym  >>! 
victory  and  triumph.    See  Lev.  xxiii.  40.  li  i- 
remarkable  that  a  similar  mode  of  showing  n- 
sj>cct,  by  "waving  palm  branches,"  prevail! 
among  tho  aborigines  of  America  when  it 
discovered  by  Columbus.     In  ancient  tins* 
when  pilgrims  resorted  to  Palestine,  they  com 
manly returned  bearing  palm  leaves;  outbid 
count  they  were  denominated  palmers.  C«|»t«i:u 
Lyon,  when  describing  the  amusements  of  uV 
natives  of  some  parts  of  northern  Africa,  inform* 
us,  that  the  dancers  "  were  directed  by  an  M 
woman,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a 
jxilin  branch  in  the  other,  and  sung  in  cburu> 
verses  which  she  repeated  to  them."    In  the 
island  of  Otuhcitc,  the  female  inhabitants  wear 
bonnets  constructed  of  the  leaflets  of  tho  cocoa. 

The  leaflets  aw  sometimes  used  to  write  upon, 
and  the  instrument  employed  to  make  the  im- 
pression is  an  iron  stylus,  the  pen  of  the  icnp- 
tures.  The  stylus  was  used  by  tho  Itoroans  t«> 
write  on  waxen  tables,  leather,  &c.   Tho  leave* 
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aftfc  palmyra  ( borastm  flaUlliformu  J,  or  tali- 

yxfmtypka  unJn  aculifera )y  are,  however, much 
frequently  employed  for  this  purpose.  Con- 
and  other  legal  instruments  are  often  en- 

rjuu  upon  tablets  of  copper,  similar  in  sliape 

:.  t  vlip  of  the  talipot  leaf,  which  have  occasion- 
Jy  «  border  of  silver  or  gold.     An  allusion  is 

:*le  to  the  practice  of  writing  upon  tablets  in 
\<l  xxx.  8,  and  Hab.  ii.  2.  Palm  leaven,  when 
tVr  are  prepared  to  receive  the  imprc>»ion  of 
\\k  <tvlus,  are  called  ollahs.  The  natives  write 
latrrs  to  one  another  upon  ollah*,  which  are 
vilely  rolled  up,and  sometimes  sealed  with  a  little 
nra-lar;  in  this  manner  they  pass  through  the 
j"*t-«ffice.  During  the  operation  of  writing, 
leaf  i*  supported  by  the  left  hand,  and  the 
M>rs  nrratched  upon  the  surface  with  the  sty  lus. 
i.-.'t**!  of  moving  the  hand  with  which  they 
vfo  towards  the  right,  they  move  the  leaf  in  ft 
<-  ainry  direction,  by  means  of  the  thumb  of  the 
i  -  han<l.  To  render  the  characters  more  legi  ble, 
mjrrsved  linen  are  frequently  filled  by  bc- 
i-fjrin?  the  leaf  with  fre»h  cow  dung,  which  is 

iM  Mack,  by  nibbing  the  lines  over  with  co- 
'ir.utoil,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  and  charcoal  |*>w- 
'  The  natives  can  write  standing  as  well  as 
t^Ving,  and  they  rarely  use  tables. 

I'Jm  leaves,  ami  |H?rhaps  the  loaves  of  trees 
Jy  not  belong  to  this  natural  class,  were 
u*rd  by  the  ancients  as  writing  materials; 

■»'tlu«  word  leaf  (of  a  book)  is  synonymous 

■}  Hint  of  a  tree. 

taleti  for  catching  fish,  shrimps,  ftc,  are 
•  •     of  the  ligneous  ribs  of  th-  ballet.  The 

> ir  njlM.inco  is  employed  by  the  natives  for 
"  -iv  <>f  the  purposes  for  which  we  line  pins.  A 
He  of  thirse  ribs  is  in  universal  use,  as  ft  broom, 
;  -wirp  the  cottages;  and  when  an  European 
'  ^  for  a  tooth-pick,  his  servant  brings  him  a 
i' r; ion  of  one  of  these  fibres.  I  am  informed, 
'  i'.  they  have  lately  been  recommended  to  be 
'  'I'luyed  a-*  a  nucleus  for  bougies.    The  South 

li-UnoVr*  make  the  teeth  of  combs  for  the 
-■  »ir  of  thU  part  of  the  leaf. 

Is  a  iloiiu  stic  state,  elephunts  are  fed  chiefly 
1  o  cijeoa  nut  leaves;  and  this  animal  evinces 
1  'fb  sagacity  in  separating  the  elastic  woody 
!l    from  the  thinner  margin  of  the  leaf. 

temjKjmry  purpose  s,  cadjan  houses  are  fro- 
r.t! v  constructed,  both  by  iwtives  and  Knro- 

juis.   During  the  insurrection  in  the  Kandy- 

Gantry  in  1H1B,  almost  ull  the  sick  were  ac- 
'  iiitoirfluU'd  in  cadjan  hospitals.  Kxcept  the 
''■'•Tie  work,  every  part  of  the  house,  walls,  and 
r     w  firmed  of  cocoa  nut  leaves,  and  they  ure 

I-iMeof  resisting  all  kinds  of  weather  for  u 

v  «»r  more. 

Tn  prevent  thieving,  the  owners  of  topes  fre- 
'  ■••fitly  fix  a  cocoa  nut  leaf  along  the  stems  of 
"  hut  trees.     As  the  leaf  rustles  much  when 
-W,  u  thi»f  i*  cautious  of  ascending  the 


trunk  of  the  tree  lest  he  should  alarm  some  of 
the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  huts.  Thun- 
berg  mistook  the  use  of  these  leaves,  and  sup- 
posed tliat  they  supplied  **  the  place  of  ladders, 
by  means  of  which  the  natives  could  climb  up 
and  gather  the  fruit." 

In  warm  el i mates  it  is  customary  to  travel 
during  night,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  in- 
fluence of  an  ardent  sun.  Torches  then  become 
necessary,  and  cocoa  nut  leaves  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Hy  tying  the  leaflets 
close  to  the  centre  rib  of  a  leaf,  tho  ignition  is 
prevented  from  Wing  too  rapid.  Torches  of  co- 
coa nut  leaves,  commonly  denominated  cha?hty 
( ooloo  rtWu,  Singhalese),  are  in  constant  use,  to 
obstruct  the  inroads  of  wild  beasts  upon  culti- 
vated fields,  more  particularly  of  elephants.  In 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  every  field  under  culti- 
vation must  Ik;  watched  during  night,  to  prevent 
the  depredations  which  would  be  made  upon  the 
crops,  were  these  animals  to  have  free  ingress. 
When  burned,  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  especially  the 
leaves,  affords  n  large  proportion  of  potash, 
whence  the  washermen  procure  all  the  potash 
they  require  by  tho  incineration  of  different  purls 
of  the  tree.  Soap  is  very  little  used  by  the  na- 
tive washermen  in  Ceylon. 

Boats  are  rowed  with  the  centre  rib  of  tho 
leaf,  in  which  ojieration  it  forms  a  substitute  for 
paddles.  The  end  of  this  part  of  the  leaf,  when 
well  bruised,  and  thereby  converted  into  a  brush, 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  white- 
washing houses,  &c. 

In  British  (iuiana,  the  natives  make  n  species 
of  /Koliftn  harp  of  the  stipe  of  the  leaf  of  a  cocoa 
nut  tree;  and  some  tribes  split  the  stipes,  and 
after  rendering  the  slit  portions  very  thin,  they 
are  attached  together  laterally  by  means  of  their 
silky  gross,  thereby  forming  n  sail  for  canoes. 

Flower  and  Fruit.  The  spath*,  or  fibrous  cov- 
ering of  the  blossoms,  are  iuflummuble;  on  that 
account  they  are  often  employed  as  torches;  and 
in  some  parts  of  India  they  are  soaked  in  water, 
and  converted  into  coarse  cordage,  with  which 
the  thatch  of  houses  is  tied.  In  the  South  sea 
islands  it  is  employed  in  a  green  state  by  females 
as  an  apron,  or  substitute  for  a  petticoat. 

Many  useful  products  are  derived  from  the 
flower  and  fniit  of  this  tree.  Hy  a  peculiar 
manipulation  the  flower  yields  a  rich  saccharine 
juice,  which  is  convertible  into  arrack  or  sugar. 
The  word  arrack,  araky  rack,  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Arabic  word  uruq  or  urak>  a  gen- 
eral name  for  distilled  spirits.  Unto,  more  or 
less  corrupted,  is  employed  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  Africa,  including  Kgvpt,  over  all  Asia 
with  its  islands,  ami  even  in  the  north  and  east- 
ern parts  of  Kurojs1,  to  denominate  spirits.  Itaki 
is  made  at  Constantinople  from  the  bkin  of  grapes 
when  the  juice  has  been  expressed  for  wine.  It 
is  rendered  aromatic  with  angelica,  ami  u  portion 
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of  gum  mastich  is  dissolved  in  it.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hermanstadt  it  is  distilled  from 
prunes.  The  Rakia  of  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  is 
also  drawn  from  the  husks  of  the  grape,  mixed 
with  aromatics ;  and  a  similar  word  is  employed 
by  the  mountain  Tartars  to  distinguish  an  in- 
toxicating liquor  from  sloes,  dog-berries,  elder- 
berries, wild  grapes,  plums,  &c.  Arrack  is  also 
made  from  milk.  **  Ariki  or  Arki;  this  the  Tar- 
tars and  Calmuck8  call  the  brandy  which  they 
distil  from  mare's  or  cow's  milk.  They  put  the 
milk  in  raw  ox-hides,  sewn  into  bags,  and  then 
let  it  grow  sour  and  thick.  They  afterwards 
shake  it  so  long  till  a  thick  cream  settles  on  it; 
this  they  take  off  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and 
treat  their  guests  with  it,  and  the  sour  milk  they 
either  drink  or  distil  the  said  brandy  from  it. 
The  sour  milk  which  they  drink  they  call  ku- 
misre." — ( Stahknburifr  Account  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary.)  From  the  very  extended  use  of  the 
corruption  of  the  word  uruq,  designating  ardent 
spirit*,  we  may  infer,  that  the  art  of  distillation 
was  discovered  in  Arabia,  and  thence  dissemi- 
nated over  the  old  world. 

Sweet  juice  is  extracted  from  the  unexpanded 
flower  in  the  following  manner :  A  man,  in  col- 
loquial language  called  a  "  toddy  drawer,"  cuts 
off  the  point  of  the  spadix,  and  ties  the  stump 
firmly  round  with  a  ligature.  It  is  then  daily 
beaten  with  a  stick,  which  operation  is  supposed 
to  determine  the  sap  to  the  wounded  part.  Un- 
der this  management,  the  juice  begins  to  flow  in 
a  few  days  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  flower,  and 
is  carefully  collected  in  an  earthen  vessel,  w  hich 
is  suspended  from  the  spathe.  A  thin  portion 
of  the  flower  and  spathe  is  sliced  off  daily,  and 
the  end  of  the  stump  is  bound  with  a  ligature. 
A  good  healthy  blossom  will  give  from  two  to 
four  English  pints  of  sweet  juice  daily,  and  some 
flowers  will  continue  to  yield  juice  for  about 
four  or  five  weeks.  Hence  there  are  frequently 
two  spathes  on  one  tree,  yielding  toddy  at  the 
wirae  time. 

The  mode  by  which  a  toddy  drawer  ascends 
the  tree  is  as  follows :  He  takes  the  dried  stem 
of  a  creeping  plant,  and  forms  it  into  a  circle  of 
about  a  foot  diameter,  into  which  he  puts  his 
feet.  He  then  raises  himself  up  a  little  on  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  by  means  of  lus  hands,  and  sub- 
sequently supports  his  whole  weight  upon  the 
feet  and  the  connecting  ligature,  By  the  alter- 
nate motion  of  his  hands  and  feet,  he  reaches  the 
top.  The  ordinary  implements  of  a  toddy 
drawer  are,  the  shell  of  a  large  gourd,  capable  of 
containing  several  pints  of  sweet  juice,  and  a 
broad  knife,  which  he  suspends  to  a  belt  tied 
round  his  waist.  In  Bombay,  the  stem  is  some- 
times notched  on  each  side,  to  enable  the  toddy 
drawer  to  ascend  the  tree.  The  more  common 
mode  of  ascent  is  there  performed  by  putting  a 
piece  of  cloth  loosely  round  the  body  of  the 


toddy  drawer  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Und« 
these  circumstances,  he  presses  the  soles  of  the 
feet  close  to  the  stem,  while  he  at  the  same  rim* 
raises  the  encircling  band,  and  thereby  gains  the 
ascent  of  a  few  inches  at  a  time. 

But  when  it  is  intended  to  draw  juice  from  a 
"tope"  or  cluster  of  trees,  the  toddy  drawer 
connects  the  heads  of  a  great  number  of  trws, 
by  means  of  the  stems  of  creeping  plants,  of  which 
a  great  many  grow  in  Ceylon.  In  some  district*, 
coir-rope  is  used  in  place  of  these  creepers.  The 
toddy  drawer  selects  a  tree  of  easy  access,  near  t 
the  centre  of  the  tope,  the  trunk  of  which  ht 
surrounds  with  a  numl>er  of  bands  made  of  son* 
creepers,  each  at  about  a  foot  distance,  lie  tlun 
ascends  by  means  of  these  bands,  and  pes** 
along,  from  tree  to  tree,  upon  the  connecuw: 
stems,  assisted  by  the  horizontal  leaves,  collect- 
ing: as  he  proceeds  the  sweet  juice,  which  hr 
pours  into  the  shell  of  the  gourd  suspended  frou. 
his  waist,  and  conveys  it  to  the  ground  by  mean* 
of  a  line.  The  gourd  is  emptied  by  a  person  oi> 
the  ground,  and  drawn  up  by  the  man  on  tiir 
tree  to  be  filled. 

Juice  is  seldom  drawn  from  a  cocoa  nnt  toj* 
above  six  or  seven  months  at  a  time,  as  this  ope- 
ration is  supposed  to  exhaust  the  trees.  Doric- 
the  intervening  period,  nuts  are  produced. 

Toddy.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Em 
lish  to  the  sweet  juices  which  are  extracted  frvni 
the  different  species  of  the  palm  tribe,  including 
that  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree.  It  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  tort'  or  taree,  the  Mussulman  nanw  <  i 
the  juice  of  the  Palmyra  palm,  of  which  tar  -r 
tal  is  the  Sanscrit  name.  Ra,  which  literalh 
means  juice,  is  the  Singhalese  name  of  the  flow 
extracted  from  the  flower  of  a  cocoa  nut  tm 
Sometimes  it  is  called  mte-ra  (honey  or  swiv; 
juice),  when  prepared  for  making  jokers*.  Amorc 
the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces  uf 
Ceylon,  it  is  frequently  denominated  suriy  which 
is  said  to  be  a  Sanscrit  word.  With  the  abov 
explanation,  the  words  toddy,  ro,  uiee-ra,  and 
run ,  may  be  used  synonymously.  Fresh  draw 
juice  is  sweet,  and  lias  a  peculiar  flavour,  incon- 
sequence of  some  extractive  matter  it  contains 
and,  in  general,  it  operates  as  a  laxative.  When 
it  is  intended  to  distil  arrack  from  run,  the  toddv 
drawers  seldom  change  or  clean  the  pots  u»t" 
which  it  is  received,  hence  the  juice  soon  fer- 
ments, and  emits  an  acid  smell.  In  a  half-fir 
mented  state,  suri  is  much  relished  by  w 
Europeans.  When  it  has  become,  by  fermenti- 
tion,  highly  intoxicating,  the  European  soldiers 
and  the  dissipated  portion  of  the  natives,  druA 
it  freely.  To  render  this  beverage  acrid,  the  sol 
diers  occasionally  add  green  entities  ( Capricx* 
fnttercenr )  to  it. 

Is  it  not  very  probable  that  the  u  strong  drink" 
mentioned  in  scripture  was  mee-ra,  drawn  from 
the  flower  or  terminal  bud  of  some  of  the  palw 
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perhaps  the  date  tree — palm  wine.     In  j 
trcnl  of  the  Oriental  languages  there  appears  | 
*  be  ao  intimate  connection  between  the  words 
vbich  designate  honey,  sugar,  sweetness,  and 
lit  jaiee  of  plants  of  the  palm  family.    Nee,  in 
tie  Singhalese  language,  means  honey,  sweet ; 
uJ  the  toddy  or  juice  extracted  from  palm  trees 
i«  called  wtet-ra.    Juice  drawn  from  the  flower 

•  f  the  ago  palm,  is  by  the  Malays  denominated 
vr  ( wster)  taguer.  As  the  word  taguer  appears 
t"  be  only  a  slight  alteration  from  the  Sanscrit 
djcrtire  implying  tweet,  aer  taguer  will  there-  ; 

literally  mean  tweet  water,  or  the  tweetett 
iNttr.  In  the  Javanese  language,  the  juice  of  I 
Hit  tomoti  palm  is  called  lagen,  which  means 
lie  /mm*  material  by  distinction.  We  learn 
frwn  Shaw,  that  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
few?  in  scripture,  is  by  some  commentators  sup- 
r*d  to  denominate  the  sweet  juice  procured 
fo>m  palm  trees,  as  well  as  the  honey  of  bees. 
Ik  tells  os  that,  in  Barbarv,  the  sweet  juice  ex- 
torted from  date  palms  is  called  dipte;  and 
ton  dibit  or  dipte,  which  is  a  Hebrew  word,  is 
pumlly  translated  honey  in  the  Old  Testament. 
I*  Moseley,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Sugar,  &c, 

that  the  strong  drink  of  the  scripture  was 
™W  theear,  a  word  which  likewise  means  tn- 
imtfioa.     This  word  theear  does  not  differ 

in  enunciation  from  the  Sanscrit  adjective 
>^ying  tweet;  and  it  very  closely  resembles 
&  Malay  name  of  the  intoxicating  toddy  of  the 
<*>  palm  ( aer  taguer.  J  Dr  Moseley  concludes 
t <  disquisition  on  the  strong  drink  of  the  Old 
T^tament  by  saying,  "What  sottish  liquor the- 
no  person  knows.    It  was  probably 

from  grain,  perhaps  from  honey.  Our 
Wnn  tyder,  which  exclusively  implies  the  fer- 
nwrted  juice  of  apples,  is  supposed  by  Dr  Clarke 
&«  U  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  theear.  de- 
'iTiiaang  "ttrong  drink."  St  Jerome  says,  an  v 
'ft^iieating  liquor  obtains  the  denomination  of 
n*"r  or  theear,  whether  it  be  made  of  corn, 
«pp i«.  honey,  dates,  or  fruits  of  any  kind.  She- 
I'arMenos  to  have  become  ticera  (Latin),  after- 
■4fdi  corrupted  into  tidera,  hence  cyder. 

*  It  w  usual  for  persons  of  respectability  in 
M*ry  to  entertain  their  guests  on  festive  oc- 
'**'«s  with  the  honey  or  dipte  of  the  palm  tree. 
This  they  procure  by  cutting  off  the  head  or 
^►wn  of  one  of  the  more  vigorous  plants,  and 
^>pinij  the  top  of  the  trunk  into  the  sliape  of 
i  Wd,  where  the  sap  in  ascending  lodges  itself 
■«  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts  a-day  during 
she  fintt  week  or  fortnight ;  after  this  the  quan- 
tity daily  diminishes;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
**ks,  or  two  months,  the  juices  are  entirely 
"'n«meU ;  the  tree  becomes  dry,  and  serves  only 
f  timber  or  fire-wood.  This  liquor,  which  has 
i  more  luscious  sweetness  than  honey,  is  of  the 
"Mutence  of  a  thin  syrup,  but  quickly  grows  [ 

ami  ropy,  acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality ;  , 


and  giving  by  distillation  an  agreeable  spirit. 
This  is  called  Araky  by  the  natives,  and  is  the 
palm  wine  of  the  ancients." 

The  suri  pots  are  sometimes  visited,  and  the 
contents  carried  off  during  night.  To  detect  the 
thief,  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  datura  are  occa- 
sionally put  into  some  of  the  pots.  By  means 
of  the  highly  intoxicating  effect  of  this  com- 
pound, the  marauder  is  often  discovered.  On 
the  Coromandel  coast  the  retailers  of  toddy  some- 
times rub  the  inside  of  the  pots  with  the  seed 
vessel  or  leaves  of  this  highly  poisonous  plant, 
to  increase  the  intoxicating  influence  of  toddy. 

Arrack  may  be  distilled  from  suri  the  same 
day  it  is  drawn ;  but  sometimes  this  operation  is 
delayed  for  a  few  days,  without  diminishing  the 
quantity,  or  injuring  the  quality  of  the  spirit. 
The  process  of  distillation  is  carried  on,  in  the 
maritime  provinces,  in  copper  stills ;  but,  in  the 
Kandyan  provinces,  earthen  vessels  arc  chiefly 
employed.  Suri  yields,  by  distillation,  about 
one-eighth  part  of  proof  spirit.  Arrack,  when 
well  prepared,  is  clear  and  transparent:  gene- 
rally, however,  it  is  slightly  straw-coloured.  It 
lias  a  peculiar  flavour,  no  doubt  depending  upon 
an  essential  oil  which  rises  from  the  suri  during 
distillation.  Many  of  the  small  distillers  allow 
the  toddy  to  run  into  acetous  fermentation  be- 
fore the  process  of  distillation  commences,  to 
w  hich  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  fre- 
quent existence  of  a  small  portion  of  acetic  ether 
in  the  Ceylon  arrack.  Arrack  is  issued  to  the 
soldiers  in  India  as  part  of  the  established  ration ; 
and  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  in 
the  Indian  seas  are  furnished  with  this  spirit  in 
place  of  rum. 

Ceylon  exports  annually,  and,  for  the  most 
part  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bomltay,  from  5000  to  0000  leaguers  of  arrack, 
each  containing  150  gallons.  The  custom  duty 
on  the  exportation  of  arrack  amounts  to  twenty 
percent,  ad  valorem;  and  in"  1813,  the  Madras 
government  imposed  nn  excise  duty  of  440  per 
cent,  upon  Ceylon  manufactured  spirits.  The 
prime  cost  of  arrack  in  Ceylon  varies  from  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  gallon.  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Bartolocei, 
that  arrack  distilled  at  Bat  a  via,  is  sold  in  India 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper  than  that 
brought  from  Colombo,  the  Ceylon  arrack  being 
considered  superior  to  the  Javanese.  In  Eng- 
land, this  spirit  has  brought  as  high  a  price  as 
from  five  to  six  shillings  per  gallon. 

Rajah  Sri  Wickreme  Rajah,  the  king  of 
Kandy,  w  ho  was  deposed  in  1815,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, prohibited  the  distillation  of  arrack  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  except  a 
small  quantity,  which  was  prepared  in  the  royal 
laboratory,  for  the  use  of  sick  elephants  belong- 
ing to  the  maha  vihare,  or  great  temple,  and  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
Spirits  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  India  for  ele- 
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phants  and  horsey  when  they  are  supposed  to 
be  sick.  From  the  number  of  empty  cherry- 
brandy  bottles  found  in  the  king's  palace,  when 
the  British  troops  captured  Kandy,  it  was  in- 
ferred tliat  he  occasionally  indulged  in  the  use 
of  spirits,  when  they  were  so  far  disguised  or 
medicated  as  to  enable  him  to  escape  the  scandal 
of  liis  subjects. 

Batavian  arrack  is  made  from  a  mixture  of 
molasses,  palm-wine,  and  rice,  iu  the  following 
proportions: 

Molamcfl,      .  02  parts. 

Toddy  (pnlm-wtno  .1  ditto. 

Rico,  oV,  ditto. 

100  parts  of  these  materials  yield  23 \  of  dis- 
tilled proof  arrack. 

The  rice  is  first  boiled ;  after  cooling,  a  quan- 
tity of  yeast  is  added  to  it,  and  pressed  into 
bankets.  In  this  condition,  it  is  then  placed  over 
a  tub  or  tubs,  for  eight  days,  during  which  time 
a  liquor  flows  abundantly  from  the  mixture.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  liquor  which  has  sub- 
sided is  added  to  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  palm- 
wine.  The  mixture  remains  in  a  small  vessel 
for  one  day  only,  when  it  is  removed  into  large 
fermenting  vats,  in  which  it  remains  for  seven. 
The  liquor  is  finally  removed  into  the  still ;  and, 
according  to  the  number  of  distillations  it  un- 
dergoes, becomes  arrack  of  the  first,  second,  or 
thin!  quality  in  commerce.  The  above  account 
of  the  preparation  of  arrack  is  extracted  from 
Mr  Crawfurd's  work  on  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Mr  Marsden  informs  us,  that  the  "  palm-wine" 
used  in  this  kind  of  arrack  is  obtained  from  the 
cocoa  nut  tree,  and  that  arrack  of  the  first  quality 
may  be  purchased  for  about  sixty  Spanish  dol- 
lars; second  for  fifty;  and  the  third  for  thirty, 
each  leaguer  of  160  gallons.  At  this  rate,  the 
liest  arrack  may  be  procured  for  2nd.  per  gallon. 
It  is  at  present  manufactured  chiefly  for  domes- 
tic consumption. 

The  phrase  "  pariah -arrack"  is  often  used  to 
designate  a  spirit  distilled  in  the  peninsula  of 
India,  which  is  said  to  be  often  rendered  un- 
wholesome, by  an  admixture  of  patija  (canua- 
tn*  mi i pa  Jy  and  a  species  of  datura,  with  the  in- 
tention of  increasing  its  intoxicating  quality.  It 
is  not  clear,  whether  the  term  pariah-arrack  be 
colloquially  employed  to  designate  an  inferior 
spirit,  or  an  adulterated  compound.  This  li- 
quor is  sometimes  distilled  from  cocoa  nut  toddy, 
nnd  at  other  times  from  n  mixture  of  jagery, 
water,  and  the  barks  of  various  trees.  The  chief 
of  the  barks  so  used  are  those  of  the  mimosa  fcr- 
rupinea,  and  the  pJwenix  spec.  The  bark  of  the 
mimosa  leucophka  is  employed  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

Suri  is  the  yeast  commonly  us'd  by  bakers  in 
Ceylon.  By  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  acetous 
fermentation,  an  excellent  vinegar  is  obtained 


A  great  variety  of  vegetable  substances  are 
pickled  with  vinegar  of  this  kind. 

When  it  is  intended  to  extract  jagery  from 
suri,  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it  from  fer- 
menting.   Jagery  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  tt» 
Singhalese  word  Hackarur  or  Saekarur,  the  11 
and  S  being  often  used  indiscriminately  in  tliai 
language.    A  Sanscrit  scholar  has  suggested,  thai 
sugar  may  be  derived  from  the  word  poor  [sweet.) 
the  superlative  of  which  is  scpovr,  sweetest,  hena- 
very  probably  is  the  origin  of  the  Arabian  wop! 
sukkar.    The  earthenware  pot  into  which  \h 
suri  is  received  is  emptied  twice  or  thrice  iu 
twenty-four  hours.    After  this  operation,  the  j*; 
is  always  well  cleaned,  then  dried,  and  a  sm.il i 
quantity  of  chunam  (lime)  is  thrown  into  u> 
fore  being  replaced.    Sometimes  a  portion  of  th* 
bark  of  a  tree,  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect, : 
introduced  into  the  receiving  vessel,  instead  of 
chunam.  The  lime  perhaps  contributes  to  chevk 
the  progress  of  fermentation.    Almost  imroedi 
ately  after  the  mce-ra  is  drawn  from  the  tree. « 
is  filtered  through  a  portion  of  the  reticular ; 
substance  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

The  juice  is  then  slowly  boiled  in  an  eartbi  ti 
vessel,  until  it  becomes  light-coloured,  and  ac- 
quires a  considerable  degree  of  consistent. 
While  still  warm,  and  semifluid,  it  is  pour^ 
into  sections  of  cocoa  nut  shells,  where  it  »*•» 
becomes  solid.  Twenty-four  ounces  of  jagor; 
may  be  procured  from  a  gallon  of  mer-ra.  ! 
state  the  quantity  of  jagery  which  mec-ra  yiete-. 
on  the  authority  of  Mr  Bartolacci,  who  p>  : 
much  attention  to  this  subject.  Forbes,  in  In- 
Oriental  Memoirs,  says,  that  three  quarts  of  tn 
(toddy,)  when  boiled  down,  will  yield  a  pour  ! 
of  sugar, — a  proportion  not  materially  ditfVrvi.; 
from  that  given  by  Mr  Bartolacci.  It  would  np- 
pear  that  mee-ra  is  richer  in  saccharine  matt  i 
than  juice  expressed  from  the  sugar-cane  in  t!: 
West  Indies.  Dr  Moseley,  in  his  History  d 
Sugar,  says,  "  we  consider  a  pound  of  sugar  fr>n 
a  gallon  of  cane-juice  as  good  yielding."  Ac 
cording  to  Mr  Crawfurd,  cane-juice  in  Jav 
yields,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  per  cent.  1 
sugar.  Jagery  contains  both  the  crotallizali 
portion  of  the  juice,  and  a  quantity  of  niolas^ - 
or  liquid  Bugar;  but,  by  a  subsequent  operatic 
they  can  be,  in  a  great  measure,  separated.  'IV 
coarse  sugar  is  generally  made  into  little  loan-, 
having  the  shape  of  a  hemispherical  vase,  fn- ^ 
the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  cools.  It  ta- 
a  deep  chocolate  colour ;  and,  when  broken,  pre- 
sents many  clear  shining  particles  of  sugar.  In 
the  Malay  language,  jagery  is  denominated^  ' 
or  poora  itan  (black  sugar  or  black  sweet). 

The  ordinary  price  of  jagery  is  about  2d.  |*r 
pound.    It  is  the  only  sugar  used  by  the  nativ 
inhabitants,  and  no  other  is  prepared  in  Oyl'1" 
They  enjoy  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  by  nis.^' 
eating  the  green  shoots,  but  in  no  other  way.  al- 
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uwadi  they  have  a  name  for  sugar  extracted  in 
nixr  conn  tries  from  that  plant,  which  is  since  or 
n*t.  Thecommon  soldiers  ordinarily  use  jagery; 
tad  many  Europeans  of  the  upper  ranks  prefer  it 
Vr  tweeteuing  coffee.    Sugar-candy,  which  is 
chiefly  imported  from  China,  is  the  saccharine  sub- 
stance commonly  used  by  the  richer  classes  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  India.   In  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Oyton,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Adam's 
Peak,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  support 
ihmselves  by  extracting  a  sweet  juice  from  the 
wpery  tree  ( Carvota  urcns,)  and  manufacturing 
h  into  jagery.    This  tree  grows  spontaneously 
m  the  woods.    The  people  thus  employed,  sub- 
chiefly  upon  coarse  sugar.    They  occasion- 
ally procure  a  little  rice  and  salt  by  barter,  but 
:*»y  do  not  raise  grain  by  cultivating  the  soil. 

There  is  some  foundation  for  supposing,  that 
die  Mgar  of  the  ancients,  which  seems  to  liave 
ten  imported  from  India,  was  the  produce  of 
i!«  palm  family  of  plants,  and  not  that  of  the 
*tnr-cane.  Salmasius,  the  commentator  of 
Pliny,  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  sugar  of 
?h*  moderns  is  the  produce  of  a  different  plant 
that  which  produced  the  sugar  of  the 
'rrwb  and  Romans.  All  authors  on  this  sub- 
#i  describe  the  sugar  of  the  ancients  as  being  of 
•  TOy  coarse  quality,  and  mixed  with  a  large 
>Tian  of  molasses,  exactly  resembling  Jagery 
'i  produce  of  some  of  the  palms.  Virey,  in  Ins 
i^unt  of  sugar,  says  expressly,  tliat,  '*  le  pre- 
'■J't  mere  apporte  des  Indes  n'etoit  qu'une 
**ma&c  ( sucre  brut.)"  And,  in  an  essay  upon 
&  History  of  the  Commerce  of  Venice,  it  is 
at«d,  that  the  sugar  which  was  manufactured 
i  Sicily,  as  early  as  1173,  brought  a  higher 
'net  than  that  which  they  imported  from  Egypt 
■  '  from  India,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea.  The 
extraction  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  is  much 
^w*  operose  than  from  the  juice  afforded  by 
>Jms ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  palm- 
<j«r  should  be  more  early  known  than  eane- 
«:wt  even  in  countries  where  the  sugar  cane  is 
ifcdi^noos. 

Among  the  articles  of  commerce  which  the  Ve- 
"tliaas  imported  from  Asia,  about  the  year  90G, 
■'iat  w  mentioned ;  but  whether  it  was  the  pro- 
iw*  of  palm  trees,  or  of  the  sugar-cane,  cannot 
f*  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is  the  opinion 
'  f  Mr  Marsden,  that  the  sugar  of  the  ancients 
procured  from  palms.  In  his  history  of 
Samatra  he  says,  "  If  the  ancients  were  ac- 
idiinted  with  sugar,  it  was  produced  from  some 
■ittiei  of  the  palms,  as  the  sugar-cane  was  not 
*^*ught  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  coast, 
; -1  a  iliort  time  before  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
^  to  India  by  the  Cape.  The  word  saccharum 
14  rt,njectured  to  be  derived  from  jaggrcc,  which 
Frencli  pronounce  schagarec"  His  opinion 
"  wrrohorated  by  Mr  Crawford,  who  informs 
^  that, M although  the  cane  Ik?  a  native  of  the 


Indian  islands,  the  art  of  manufacturing  sugar 
from  it  is  certainly  a  foreign  art.  There  is  no 
name  for  sugar  in  any  dialect  of  the  Indian 
islands,  but  a  foreign  one  gulat  ( perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  goor  sweet; J  and  this  foreign  one 
is  pure  Sanscrit.  When  Europeans  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  natives  of  these  islands,  they 
found  them  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  the  cane.  The  Hindoo  word  gttla  (some- 
times written  gour)  is  indeed  equally  applicable 
to  palm  sugar  as  to  that  of  the  cane.  It  may  be 
supposed  therefore  that  the  Hindoos  instructed 
the  Indian  islanders  only  in  the  simple  process 
of  manufacturing  the  former,  and  tliat  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  latter  was  introduced  by  the 
Chinese,  under  the  auspices  chiefly  of  Europeans 
and  in  times  comparatively  very  recent."  Hum- 
boldt however  infers,  from  some  Chinese  paint- 
ings which  he  saw  at  Lima,  representing  the 
different  processes  for  extracting  sugar,  that  this 
art  is  extremely  ancient  in  that  country. 

Lime,  to  wliich  a  small  quantity  of  jagery  is 
added,  takes  on  a  very  fine  polish.  Walls  are 
prepared  for  receiving  this  covering,  by  wetting 
them  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  husk  of  un- 
ripe cocoas ;  and  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  used 
for  mixing  and  tempering  the  materials.  #  In 
Madras,  and  some  other  parts  of  India,  the  flit 
tops  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  this  cement. 
It  is  much  employed  to  cover  columns,  as  also 
to  form  the  floors  of  rooms.  Floors  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  stained  and  made  to  resemble  tltc 
finest  marble.  It  is  said  that  jagery-cement  lias 
succeeded  very  well  in  Holland.  In  1813,  Cey- 
lon exported  jagery  to  the  value  of  39,245  rix 
dollars.  The  Ceylon  rix-dollar  at  par  was  tlien 
equal  to  Is.  9d.  Sterling. 

When  the  flower  has  not  been  injured,  the 
tree  bears  nuts  which  are  converted  to  many 
useful  purposes.  In  some  parts  of  India  the 
cocoa  nut  is  a  symbol  of  matrimonial  alliance. 
Young  cocoa  nuts  are  much  used  by  the  natives 
as  an  article  of  diet.  During  the  unripe  state  of 
the  fruit,  the  shell  is  lined  with  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, while  the  centre  is  filled  with  an  aqueous 
fluid.  This  fluid  is  at  first  slightly  astringent 
and  sub-acid;  as  the  fruit  ripens,  it  becomes 
sweetish,  and  not  unlike  the  colour  and  consis- 
tence of  the  whey  of  milk.  When  drunk  before 
the  sun  has  far  advanced,  it  is  much  cooler  than 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  then  a  pleasant  beverage. 
Natives,  particularly  when  travelling,  generally 
furnish  themselves  with  a  few  unripe  nuts  ( la- 
nias,  Portuguese,)  the  water  of  which  they  drink, 
and  eat  the  pulpy  portion  or  kernel.  Upon  a 
few  repasts  of  this  kind,  a  man  will  lalxmr  from 
morning  till  night,  without  any  other  article  of 
diet.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  equinoctial  zone,  are 
more  pahmvorous  than  granivorous.  Where  a 
people  can  be  satisfied  with  food  so  easily  pro- 
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cured  as  the  produce  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  is  in 
some  tropical  regions,  they  are  little  sensible  to 
the  ordinary  mot  ires  which  impel  mankind  to 
labour.  The  Reverend  Mr  Cordiner  nays,  and 
perliaps  with  truth,  that  the  person  who  posses- 
ses a  garden  with  twelve  cocoa  trees  and  two 
jack  trees,  has  no  call  to  make  any  exertion.  In 
Sumatra  the  annual  produce  of  a  cocoa  nut  tree 
is  commonly  estimated  to  Iks  worth  a  Spanish 
dollar. 

The  husk  or  fibrous  pericarp  of  the  nut  is 
employed  to  polish  furniture,  and  to  scour  the 
floors  of  rooms,  &c.  Birds  which  build  pendu- 
lous nests  commonly  construct  them  of  this 
substance.  Its  chief  us<«,  however,  is  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  «*r,  and  for  this  purpose  the  nut 
ought  not  to  be  completely  ripe.  The  word  coir 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  I  .at  in  vocable,  cor- 
ium,  the  skin.  To  remove  the  husk,  an  iron 
spike,  or  sliarp  piece  of  hart!  wood,  is  fixed  in 
the  ground ;  the  nut  is  then  forced  upon  the 
point,  which  passes  tlirongh  the  fibres,  thereby 
separating  the  rind  from  the  shell.  In  this  man- 
ner a  man  can  clear  1000  nuts  daily.  Coir  is 
prepared  by  soaking  the  rind  in  water  for  several 
months,  like  flax,  and  then  beating  it  upon  a 
stone  with  a  piece  of  heavy  wood.  On  the  coast 
of  America,  when  a  running  stream  of  water  is 
not  near  at  hand,  the  coir-manufacturers  dig  holes 
in  the  sand  below  high-water  mark,  and  bury 
the  rind  of  the  eocoa  nut  before  heating  it.  Sub- 
sequently it  is  rubbed  with  the  hand  until  the 
interstitial  substance  l>e  completely  separated 
from  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  husk.  The  rind 
of  forty  cocoas  furnished  Mr  Koster  with  six 
pounds  weight  of  coir.  The  next  operation  is 
to  twist  the  fibres  into  yarns,  which  aTe  manu- 
factured into  cordage  of  all  sizes.  Coir  is  re- 
markably buoyant,  and  well  suited  for  ropes  of 
a  large  diameter.  Until  chain-cables  were  intro- 
duced, all  the  ships  which  navigated  the  Indiau 
seas  had  cables  made  of  this  substance.  Sea 
water  is  said  to  be  rather  beneficial  tlian  hurtful 
to  it.  Coir-cordage,  when  properly  pre|»ared,  is 
pliable,  smooth,  strong,  and  elastic:  it  is  very 
well  suited  for  running-rigging,  more  especially 
where  lightness  is  deemed  an  advantage,  such  as 
top-gallant  studding-sail  sheets,  &c.  On  account 
of  its  elasticity,  seamen  consider  it  not  well 
fitted  for  standing  rigging.  Dr  Roxburgh,  in 
his  observations  on  the  comparutivc  strength  of 
English  hemp  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  states, 
that  he  found  hemp-rope  and  coir-rope,  when 
large,  to  be  respectively  as  108  to  eighty-seven 
in  strength,  and  when  smaller,  as  sixty-five  is  to 
sixty.  In  the  same  paper  (Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  ii.)  he  says,  "Coir  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  best  material  yet  known  for 
cables,  on  account  of  its  great  elasticity  and 
strength." 

The  natives  sew  the  planks  together  which 


compose  then:  boats  with  coir-yarns.  Whm 
twisted  into  yarns  adapted  for  lieing  manuf  r- 
ttired  into  cordage,  it  is  valued  in  Ceylon  •>'. 
alKiut  £2  per  candy  (500  lb.)  Large  quanting 
of  this  substance  are  exported  to  the  diffen-m 
ports  in  India.  Under  the  Dutch  goveromrnt 
about  3,000,000  lb.  were  annually  manufacture 
in  the  island.  The  quantity  of  coir  exponvi 
from  Ceylon  in  181 3,  amounted  to  4048^  candi< -. 
and  each  candy  may  be  valued  at  twenty-rith 
rix  dollars,  total  amount  in  rix  dollar*  137,'iv' 
Very  lately  a  manufactory  for  the  making  i : 
coir-cordage  has  been  established  upon  a  lar.v 
scale  at  Recif,  near  to  Pernambuco,  on  the  o««i 
of  Brazil. 

Coir  is  much  used  in  India,  in  place  of  hair,  t 

It  is  also  employed  to  make  brooms  and  utusIk- 
to  white-wash  houses. 

The  kernel  of  tho  ripe  cocoa  nut  is  not  unliL 
the  substance  of  on  almond  either  in  taste  r 
consistence.    It  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  fre- 
quently along  with  jagcry.    The  natives  of 
Ladrone  islands  eat  it  in  lieu  of  bread,  with  n>wi 
and  fish.    Sometimes  it  is  rasped  into  vcryrt^ii 
pieces,  and  mixed  with  dressed  rice,  to  give  it  <> 
peculiar  flavour;  and  occasionally  it  is  poumlf! 
into  meal,  of  which  fritters  and  small  cake>a: 
made.    In  India  this  fruit  is  generally  abWI 
to  be  very  nutritious,  and  many  supjioso  tlut  < 
possesses  the  quality  of  inducing  corpulence. 

By  a  little  pressure  the  kernel  may  be  m*!- 
to  yield  a  white  fluid  resembling  milk.  Wlio 
the  milk  of  cows  or  buffaloes  cannot  be  procun  . 
Europeans  sometimes  add  this  liquid  to  tea  a«  •' 
substitute.  Another  substitute  for  milk  may  ! 
obtained  by  rasping  a  kernel,  and  mixing  i1' 
scrapings  with  some  of  the  liquid  contained  ii  > 
nut.  We  are  informed  by  Dr  Pinckard,  in  ^ 
Notes  on  tho  West  Indies,  that  puddings 
made  of  cocoa-nuts  in  Barbadoe*.  A  sinnlir 
use  is  made  of  them  in  Ceylon.  The  kerml  . 
sometimes  pressed  with  honey  and  sugar,  a •  ! 
used  to  make  preserves. 

When  mature,  the  nut  is  much  used  in  CVy 
Ion,  to  furnish  an  oleaginous  fluid  requiml  i 
prepare  a  dish  in  very  general  use  among  ■>■< 
ranks  and  classes  in  India,  which  is  named  C'<j'> 
in  the  Singhalese  and  Malabar  language*,  A: 
gliee  Curry.     This  won!  is  probably  dcrb-i 
from  the  Hindoostanco  vocable  Qurmoo  to  ^ 
For  this  purpose  the  kernel  is  finely  raspes!  f) 
means  of  an  iron  instrument  called  hiraW 
which  resembles  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  the  rat- 
ings arc  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  wate', 
and  subsequently  filtered.    The  emulsion  in- 
formed is  boiled  along  with  the  meat,  fish,  r 
vegetable  substance  intended  to  he  **  curried, 
and  thereby  supplies  the  oily  fluid  necessary  p 
the  composition  of  curry.    A  due  proportion  : 
spices  is  added  to  the  mixture  before  it  is  re- 
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rami  from  the  fire.    When  cocoa  nuts  cannot 

*  procured,  gk«y  (clarified  butter)  is  used  as  a 
•ato'tote  in  the  preparation  of  this  delicious 
Ji«h.  In  Bengal,  and,  1  beliere,  over  great  part 
if  the  peninsula  of  India,  curry  is  chiefly  pre- 
f«wd  l>y  frying  the  meat  with  butter  or  ghee. 

Ceylon  or  cocoa  nut  curry  possesses  much 
•.(the  flsvourof  the  nut ;  it  has  a  light-yellow 
r)l<mr,and  is  easily  digested,  the  oily  part  of  the 
mixture  being  seldom  too  abundant. 

Hut  the  chief  product  of  the  kernel  of  the 
r  nut  is  an  excellent  oil :  and,  to  extract  it, 
'wo different  processes  are  employed;  namely, 
ircodion  and  expression.  When  the  former 
ym&m  is  followed,  the  fresh  kernel  is  finely 
nspfd;  the  raspings  are  next  washed  with 
*atCT,  which  assumes  a  milky  appearance ;  and, 
t.v  decoction,  yields  a  limpid  oil.  If  the  eraul- 
»jnn  |te  expot*'d  for  a  night,  it  separates  sponta- 
neously into  an  oily  and  a  watery  portion,  and 
tbe  oily  part  is  purified  by  n  very  short  boiling. 
T<)  sparate  the  oil,  the  operator,  who  is  gene- 
rally a  female,  lays  the  palm  of  her  left  hand 
1U1  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid ;  a  portion  of 
'1  adheres  to  the  hand,  which  is  brushed  off 
in!*  t  vessel  by  the  right  hand.    The  oil  made 

*  litis  manner  is  nearly  as  colourless  as  water, 
»J  when  newly  prepared  does  not  smell  offen- 
•My.   In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  particularly 
fipoaed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  emits  a  disagree- 

odour.  On  an  average  ten  nuts  are  stated 
>v  Mr  Bartolacci  to  yield  about  a  quart  of  oil ; 
i-  Konter,  who  made  tlie  experiment,  says, 
J*t  thirty-two  nuts  rendered  him  only  3  lb.  of 

I  impression  is  the  process  chiefly  adoptod 
cocoa  nut  oil  is  prepared  in  the  large  way. 
\h«r  clearing  the  nut  of  the  husk,  the  kernel  is 
^paed,  which  is  effected  by  breaking  the  shell 
»'th»  crooked  knife, — an  operation  which  is  ge- 
nerally performed  by  one  stroke.  A  large  por- 
'"nof  the  watery  part  of  the  kernel  is  dissipated 
f|.'  ^posing  it  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  during 

*  bich  period  it  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
Aridity.  In  this  state  the  kernel  is  called 
"'pn  or  copperas.  The  oil  is  extracted  from 
r-yn  hy  grinding  it  in  a  very  clumsy  mill, 
*Wh  is  worked  by  bullocks.  Oil  has  for  some 
.''iwpast  been  extracted  by  government  from 

in  large  quantities  at  Colombo,  by  means 
'  »  steam-engine.    The  value  of  copperas  ex- 
I'jrted  from  Ceylon,  in   1813,  amounted  to 
-7.1*75  rix  dollars. 

The  sulistanoe  which  remains  after  the  oil  has 
'**o  extracted  from  copra  is  called  poliak,  which 
»n«  well  to  feed  pig*,  poultry,  &c. 

t<?vlon  exports  annually  a  great  quantity  of 
<■«*  nuts,  chiefly  to  India.    In  1800,  the  num- 
amounted  to  2,077,276.    The  medium  price 
l*  stated  at  about  3s.  6d.  per  hundred,  or 
^vly  one  halfpenny  a- piece.    According  to 
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Roster,  the  value  of  cocoa  nuts  in  Brazil  is  about 
6s.  Od.  per  hundred,  or  a  little  more  tlian  ybths 
of  a  penny  each.  In  Ceylon  they  pay  an  export 
duty  of  five  percent.  These  nuts  are  sometimes 
brought  to  this  country  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  captains  of  ships  use  them  instead  of  wed- 
ges of  timber,  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  between  the 
casks  and  other  packages  which  compose  their 
cargoes.  On  this  account  the  freightage  of  the 
nuts  adds  little  to  their  original  price.  Cocoa 
nut  oil  may  be  exported  at  the  rate  of  one  shil- 
ling per  gallon ;  and,  at  this  price,  a  large  quan- 
tity is  annually  sent  to  different  parts  of  India. 
In  Java,  where  it  is  an  article  of  importation, 
the  market  price  is  usually  about  six  Spanish 
dollars  a-picuL,  which  is  equal  to  about  Is.  Od. 
per  gallon.  Within  these  few  years,  it  has  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  where  the  same 
quantity  has  been  sold  as  high  as  from  6s.  to  6s. 
The  quantity  exported  from  Ceylon,  in  1013, 
amounted  to  27,206  measures,  each  measure 
about  two  pints;  value  in  rix  dollars  7062. 

In  Ceylon  this  oil  is  universally  used  both  by 
Europeans  and  the  indigenous  inliabitants,  as  a 
lamp  oil.  The  natives  burn  it  in  a  section  of  the 
cocoa  nut  shell,  or  in  a  small  earthen  vessel. 
Some  of  the  upper  ranks  have  brass  lamps  four 
or  five  feet  high,  which  have  several  flat  basons, 
with  projecting  beaks,  affixed  to  a  vertical  stalk. 
The  oil  is  introduced  into  the  basons,  the  beaks  of 
which  are  furnished  with  cotton-wick.  Torches 
are  prepared  in  Siam,  by  drying  elephants' 
dung,  soaking  it  in  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  then  co- 
vering the  mass  with  long  dry  leaves  tied  at  short 
distances,  with  shreds  of  bamboo.  Mr  Deville 
of  the  Strand,  London,  who  has  |>aid  much  at- 
tention to  the  illuminating  qualities  of  different 
gases,  says  that  the  gas  light  from  cocoa  nut 
oil  has  so  far  the  quality  of  day-light,  that 
with  it  the  difference  between  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  wheat  flour  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do  with  any  other  arti- 
ficial light.  Cocoa  nut  oil  is  now  manufactured 
into  candles  in  this  country,  which  closely  re- 
semble those  made  of  wax,  ami  for  which  they 
are  a  cheap  and  excellent  substitute. 

The  Singhalese,  and  indeed  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  use  considerable  quan- 
tities of  this  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  external  in- 
unction. It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  benefits  they  expect  to  result  from  this  prac- 
tice. Some  of  the  Orientals  sny,  that  inunction 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  skins 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  They  sometimes  anoint 
their  bodies  previously  to  g<»ing  into  the  bath, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
shock  they  might  feci  by  a  sudden  reduction  of 
the  temperature  of  the  skin :  more  commonly, 
however,  the  inunction  takes  place  upon  coming 
out  of  the  water.  The  oil  is  applied  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  friction;  or,  as  1  lumpier  des- 
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cribes  the  process,  "  chafing  it  for  half  an  hour 
into  hair  and  skin  ;"  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
noles  of  the  feet,  is  generally  anointed.  It  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  applied  to  the  hair  of 
the  head  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I 
cannot,  however,  learn  that  they  intend  to  des- 
troy vennin  by  this  means,  although  in  all  pro- 
bability it  may  havo  such  an  effect.  The  Asia- 
tics, without  much  exception  as  to  rank,  do  not 
seem  to  consider  this  source  of  disquietude  as 
either  uncomfortable  or  disgraceful.  Captain 
Lyon,  who  seems  to  have  practised  the  inunc- 
tion of  oil,  while  in  Northern  Africa,  says,  "  It 
is  very  refreshing,  after  a  long  day's  journey  to 
be  well  oiled  over." 

Cocoa  nut  oil  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil,  in  the  composition  of  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations, sncli  as  ointments,  plasters,  &c. ;  and 
it  is  found  to  succeed  extremely  well,  except  in 
the  composition  of  plasters  where  a  union  is  re- 
quired to  take  place  between  oil  and  tho  semi- 
vitreous  oxyde  of  lead.  In  tho  laboratory  at 
Columbo,  it  is  employed  in  a  number  of  the  pre- 
parations where  olive  oil  is  directed  to  be  used 
by  the  different  pharmacopeias.  One  of  the 
editors  of  tho  Journal  de  lMiarmacie,  says,  res- 
pecting cocoa  nut  oil,  "  J'ai  aussi  observe  que 
eette  huile  divisait  mieux  1c  mercure  qu'aucune 
autre  huile  vege'tale." — Tom.  ii.  p.  101. 

Mixed  with  dammcr  (a  species  of  resin)  ami 
the  compound  melted,  a  substance  is  formed 
which  is  much  ut<ed  in  India  to  caulk  the  scams 
of  boats  and  ships,  in  place  of  pitch.  The  same 
compound  is  employed  to  protect  the  corks  of 
wine  and  beer  bottles  from  the  depredations  of 
white  ants. 

In  this  country,  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
lamp  oil,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  in- 
stead of  olive  oil.  Soap  is  also  made  of  it ;  and 
I  am  informed  the  glass-blowers  prefer  this  oil 
to  all  others  in  their  operations. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  duties  levied  on 
the  produce  of  the  cocoa  nut  plantations  in  Cey- 
lon, average  of  three  years,  1H27-H-9. 


Dialillrry  of  Arrack, 

i' .1,644 

Retail  of  I  In. 

•24,fl7.i 

Kxi>ort  of  Do. 

3,136 

Kxport  of  Coir. 

153 

Kxport  of  J apery,  . 

1(12 

Export  of  Coppcran,  . 

1,530 

Kxport  of  oocoa  nut*, 

1,551 

Kxport  of  coeon  nut  oil, 

4Kt 

£35,573 

Hitherto  the  importation  of  cocoa  nut  oil  into 
Kuropc  has  been  attended  with  much  waste  by 
leakage,  in  consequence  of  having  been  imported 
in  casks,  the  wood  of  which  permits  the  contents 
to  transude  in  large  quantities.  Between  the 
tropics,  the  temperature  of  the  cabin  or  cuddy  of 


a  ship  is  frequently  as  high  as  from  83°  to  86' 
Fahren. ;  that  of  the  hold  must  be  considerably 
higher.  Cocoa  nut  oil  does  not  freeze  until  th.- 
temperature  be  reduced  to  73°  Fahren.  Uenet 
it  is  iu  a  fluid  condition  during  a  great  part  of 
the  voyage  from  India. 

The  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  are  manufactured,  ir.t 
beads  for  rosaries.  They  are  also  used  as  drink 
ing-vessels,  and  for  various  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. Occasionally  they  are  polished  by  th. 
natives,  who  cut  figures  in  relief  upon  them. 
When  thus  ornamented,  they  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  the  English  as  sugar-basins.  In  th. 
neighbourhood  of  Monte  Video,  in  South  Ann- 
rica,  the  ladies  drink  an  infusion  of  an  b*r?- 
called  matte  (Paraguay  tea)  from  highly  oruv 
mented  cocoa  nut  cups.  They  sxtract  the  t*t 
from  the  cup  by  sucking  it  through  a  long  silv.  : 
tube.  The  common  ladle  used  in  great  port  d 
India  and  in  the  Brazils,  is  formed  of  a  part  <  t 
a  nut,  to  which  a  long  wooden  handle  is  fix*) 
In  America  they  have  even  given  a  name  to  th* 
instrument,  for  ladles  made  of  silver  are  callci 
Hiker  cocoas.  By  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  tbv 
oriental  islands,  they  are  employed  as  a  measure 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  both  dry  sn-i 
fluid  substances.  Their  capacity  is  known  hy 
the  number  of  cowries  (Cyprea  moneta)  uV> 
will  contain.  Hence  there  are  cocoas  of  500  or 
HKK)  cowries,  and  so  on. 

They  are  used  as  fuel  by  the  Indian  washer- 
men to  heat  their  smoothing-irons;  and,  whtn 
converted  into  charcoal,  and  mixed  with  him 
they  are  employed  to  colour  the  walls  of  bou*  * 

As  an  article  of  tho  Materia  Mcdica,  the  w. 
tives  of  India  recommend  a  decoction  of  th- 
roots  of  the  cocoa  tree,  mixed  with  ginger,  as »» 
excellent  febrifuge.  The  juice  expressed  from 
young  branches,  combined  with  oil,  is  said  to  N 
a  useful  application  to  pile*.  In  chrwi< 
inflammation  of  tho  urinary  organs  they  re- 
commend a  mixture  of  tho  expressed  juice  1 
the  flower  of  the  cocoa  tree  and  sugar.  Th* 
oil  is  said  to  be  useful,  if  applied  to  uk*1^ 
or  pustules  on  the  head.  Mixed  with  salt,  an-l 
drunk  to  the  quantity  of  eight  ounces,  it  is  »'J 
to  expel  worms  from  the  intestines,  Farticnl.tr 
virtues  have  been  attributed  to  cups  made  of  th'' 
shell  of  the  nut.  They  have  been  supposed  t» 
give  an  anti-apoplectic  quality  to  intoxicate 
liquors.    Many  other  virtues  are 


lifl'erent  parts  of  the  tree,  of  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  take  notice. 

When  cocoa  nuts  are  intended  for  seed,  they 
are  placed  close  to  one  another,  with  the  hol^ 
uppermost,  and  covered  with  a  small  quantity  ' 
earth .  I  n  a  short  time,  the  aqueous  fluid  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  tho  cavity  becomes  filled  with  « 
spongy-white  substance.  Through  the  lanr^ 
of  the  three  holes  tho  plumula  passes,  and  sonv- 
times  along  with  it  the  radicles,  which  run 
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on  the  outside  of  the  shell.  The 
wHiiigf  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  Btate  for 
neat  •  year  before  they  are  transplanted.  Holes 
Ciboot  two  feet  deep,  and  from  twenty-five  to 
VLrtj  feet  distant  from  each  other,  are  dug  in 
<hf  add  intended  for  a  cocoa  nut  garden,  and  the 
;>jQOf  shoots  put  into  them.    Under  each  nut 
'•a  the  Malabar  coast  a  fanum  is  placed.  A  little 
'trtb  U  put  round  the  nut ;  and,  in  dry  weather, 
tfir  plants  are  watered.    They  require  to  be  pro- 
utfcfd  from  cattle,  and  particularly  from  elephants. 

LhdU  Cocoa  Nut  I'alnu.  .  About  eight  or  ten 
-items  north  of  Madagascar,  lies  a  small  group  of 
I'Uads  called  the  Stychellcs,  which  are  rendered 
liiijytts  by  the  production  of  a  palm  not  known 
is  tay  other  part  of  the  world,  and  whose  history 
h     remarkable  to  be  passed  over  altogether  in 
iJ*d«.   Even  of  this  small  group  of  islands, 
U;rwooJy,  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other, 
;<rhluce  the  pului  tliat  bears  the  double  cocoa  nuts, 
m  they  are  called,  cocot  de  nwr,  from  an  er- 
***m  idea  tliat  they  were  marine  productions. 
'  auJ  the  discovery  of  these  islands  in  1744, 
i  *Ue  cocoa  nuts  were  only  known  from  having 
i wo  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
>  Indian  ocean,  generally  destitute  of  husk, 
with  the  inner  part  decayed;  but  still  so 
i  rhJr  prized  as  to  be  spoken  of  by  Humphius 
«  i  "wonderful  miracle  of  nature,  the  most 
rsnof  marine  productions."    This  author  fur- 
assures  us  tliat  the  double  cocoa  nut  is  no 
fwtrial  production  that  may  have  fallen  in 
ix      and  there  become  petrified,  as  others 
cwantly  stated;  but  "a  fruit  growing  itself  in 
**,  whose  tree  has  hitherto  been  concealed 
:*in  the  eye  of  man."    The  Malays  asserted  that 
•J*  jalm  tliat  bore  it  was  sometimes  seen  at  the 
MUm  of  the  ocean,  but  that  i  f  d  i  ved  fo  r  i  t  i  nstontly 
'wished;  while  the  negro  priests  further  affirmed 
tiw  iu  lubmarinc  branches  harboured  an  enor- 
griffin,  which  nightly  came  to  shore,  and, 
"'jias;  elephants  and  tigers,  carried  them  off  to 
i'Qtttaan  prey;  and  not  satisfied  with  those, 
i'tnrted  such  ships  as  came  near  to  the  sj>ot, 
<*1  devoumi  the  luckless  mariners.  With  such, 
-vJfvtn  stranger  ideas  respecting  its  place  of 
.'Nwth  and  historv,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
lfiK  nut  should  he  highly  prized  in  the  Mal- 
-iviu  UUnds:  it  was  death  to  any  man  to  pos- 
»'« it,  and  all  that  were  found  belonged  to  the 
unc,  who  sold  them  at  high  prices,  or  distributed 
'tan  as  repd  gift*.    From  120  to  loO  crowns 
v*n  ]mid  fur  each  nut;  and  even  kings  have 
so  greedy  of  obtaining  these  fruits,  as  to 
wt  a  loaded  nliip  for  one.    Humphius  certainly 
his  suspicions,  that  the  Chinese  and  Malays 
nay  have  perhaps  set  too  high  a  value  on  the 
^  uM*  cocoa  nut,  when  considering  it  an  antidote 
♦niatfall  poiwmH.  The  albumen,  or  meat,  which 
the  nut,  was  thought  to  be  the  part  where 
virtue  resided  ;  it  was  mingled  with  red 


coral,  black  ebony,  stag's  horns,  and  many  such 
anomalous  ingredients,  and  drank  from  vessels 
of  porphyry.  All  inflammationsof  the  body  were 
likewise  believed  to  be  subjected  to  its  powers. 
It  was  a  preservative  against  colic,  apoplexy, 
paralysis,  &c.  The  shell  being  less  precious, 
was  granted  to  the  great  men  for  drinking- vessels; 
a  single  slice  being  sufficient,  if  used  as  the  lid, 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  any  noxious  ingredient 
that  might  mingle  with  the  drink.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Seychelles  islands,  and  the  know- 
ledge thus  obtained,  that  these  mystical  nuts 
grew  upon  trees,  caused  a  speedy  reduction  in 
their  value,  though  the  botanical  history  of  the 
palm  that  produced  them,  continued  long  a  de- 
sideratum. Some  imperfect  notices  served  but 
to  stimulate  the  curiosity  that  was  finally  gra- 
tified by  Mr  Telfair,  who  entreated  Mr  Harrison, 
a  freed  resident  in  the  Seychelles,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  species  and  delineations.  "To  behold 
these  trees,"  says  Mr  Harrison,  "growing  in 
thousands  close  to  each  other,  the  sexes  inter- 
mingled; a  numerous  offspring  starting  up  on 
all  sides  sheltered  by  the  parent  plants,  the  old 
ones  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and 
going  fast  to  decay  to  make  room  for  the  young 
trees,  presented  to  my  eyes  a  picture  so  mild 
and  pleasing,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  look 
upon  them  as  animated  objects,  capable  of  en- 
joyment, and  sensible  of  their  condition.  A 
new  leaf  is  formed  annually,  which,  falling  off 
at  the  year's  end,  leaves  a  scar  or  ring;  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  which,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  palm  requires  130  years  for  its  full  growth. 
The  foliage  is  finest  on  young  plants  shooting 
up  perpendicularly,  folded  close  like  a  fan,  to 
ten  feet  or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  polo  yellow, 
and  is  used  for  hats  and  bonnets,  afterwards  it 
expands  in  all  its  beauty,  and  becomes  green. 
The  crown  or  cabbage  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves 
is  eaten,  the  trunk  is  used  for  building,  and  the 
foliage  serves  for  thatching,  and  even  for  the 
walls  of  houses;  a  hundred  leaves  sufficing  to 
construct  a  house,  including  the  partitions,  doors, 
and  windows.  The  down  attached  to  the  young 
foliage  serves  for  filling  mattresses  and  pillows, 
while  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  make  baskets 


brooms.  Vessels  of  different  forms  and  uses  are 
made  out  of  the  nut,  some  of  them  holding  hix 
or  eight  pints;  and  being  very  strong  and  durable, 
they  are  much  valued.  Among  other  articles, 
shaving  dishes,  block,  beautifully  polished,  set  in 
silver,  and  carved,  are  formed  of  these  nuts. 

The  Date  ( phcenix  dactylifera.)  Next  to  the 
cocoa  nut,  the  date  is  unquestionably  the  most 
interesting  and  useful  of  the  palm  tribe.  It  is 
of  the  class  JHuxia  ;  order  Triandria  of  Linnarus. 

The  date  palm,  though  some  of  the  family 
are  more  majestic,  is  still  a  beautiful  tree.  The 
stem  of  it  shoots  up  in  one  cylindrical  column, 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  without 
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branch  or  division,  and  of  the  name  thickness 
throughout  its  whole  length.    When  it  attains 


Dntc  Frust. 


this  height,  its  diameter  is  from  afoot  to  eighteen 
inches.  From  the  summit  of  this  majestic  trunk 


it  does  not  answer  very  well,  As  the  emti  of  th* 
fibres  are  too  hard,  and  the  medullary  matter  t<* 
soft,  for  holding  glue.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
surface  is  very  difficult  to  polish,  and  cannot  w 
preserved  without  varnish.  The  flowers  cnm.- 
out  iu  large  bunches  or  spikes,  from  between  th. 
leaves;  they  are  at  first  inclosed  in  a  spatha  <>r 
sheath,  which  opens  to  let  them  expand.  anJ 
then  shrivels  and  withers. 

The  date  palm  is  a  dioecious  tree,  having  uV 
male  flowers  in  one  plant,  and  the  female,  m 
fruiting  ones,  in  another.  The  male  flower*  ar 
considerably  larger  than  the  female;  and  tK 
latter,  instead  of  stamens,  have  in  the  centre,'  •  t 


it  throws  out  a  magnificent  crown  of  leaves,  them,  the  rudiments  of  the  dates,  about  the  su? 


which  are  equally  graceful  in  their  formation 
and  their  arrangement.  The  main  steins  of  the 
leaves  are  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  firm, 
shining,  and  tapering;  and  each  embraces,  at  its 
insertion,  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk.  The 
trunk  of  the  palm  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  the 
remains  of  leaves,  the  ends  of  which  are  pro- 
minent just  under  the  crown,  but  obliter- 
ated toward  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  bottoms 
of  the  leaves  are  cnvelojwd  in  membranous 
sheaths,  or  fringed  with  very  tough  fibrous  mat- 
ter. These  leaves  are  pinnated,  or  in  the  form 
of  feathers,  each  leaf  being  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  long,  narrow  leaflets,  which  are  al- 
ternate, and  of  a  bright  lively  green.  Near  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  these  leaflets  are  often  three  feet 
long;  but  even  then  they  nre  not  one  inch  in 


of  small  peas. 

The  two  distinct  soxea  of  the  date  tree  appro 
to  have  been  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
as  they  are  noticed  by  all  the  ancients  who  <i< 
scribe  the  tree.  It  is  not  a  little  remarksM-. 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fructification  <-f 
the  wild  date  and  the  cultivated,  though  M 
are  precisely  the  same  species.  Wild  date*  in 
pregnate  themselves,  but  the  cultivated  one»> 
not,  without  the  assistance  of  art.  Theophra«ni< 
and  Pliny  mention  this  fact ;  and  in  every  plan- 
tat  ion  of  cultivated  dates,  one  part  of  the  labour 
of  the  cultivator  consists  in  collecting  the  flow.  r» 
of  the  male  date,  climbing  to  the  top  of  lb 
female  with  them,  and  dispersing  the  pollen  fl 
the  germs  of  the  dates.  So  essential  is  thwoju  n 
tion,  that  though  the  male  and  female  tree*  ar 


breadth;  neither  do  they  open  flat,  but  remain  growing  in  the  same  plantation,  the  crop  fail*  i( 
with  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  something  like  the 
keel  of  a  boat.  Wfhen  the  leaves  are  young 
they  arc  twisted  together,  and  matted  up  with 
loose  fibres,  which  open  and  disperse  as  the  leaf 
expands.  The  young  leaflet  is  also  armed  at  the 
extremity  with  a  hard  black  spine,  or  thorn. 
They  are  more  stiff  and  firm  than  the  leaves  of 
any  other  tree. 

Tho  trunk  of  the  palm,  though  it  is  in  some 
parts  remarkably  hard  and  durable,  can  hardly 
l>e  considered  as  timber.  It  consists  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  which  are  not  so  much  interwoven 
ns  those  of  the  branching  trees;  but  have  their 
interstices  filled  with  a  sort  of  pith,  or  medul- 
lary substance,  when  young,  that  is  near  the  top, 
where  the  young  leaves  are  in  the  progress  of 
formation.  This  medullary  substance  is  a  sort 
of  sap;  but  in  the  older  portions  of  the  tree  it 
consolidates,  though  it  always  remains  granular, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pith  of  trees,  is  as 
easily  divided  across  as  longitudinally,  (iener- 
nlly  speaking,  the  medullary  part  of  the  palm  is 


it  be  not  performed.    A  very  remarkable  ir 
of  this  is  related  by  Delisle,  in  his  Kgyp,iv' 
Flora.    The  date  trees  in  the  neighbourho.*! 
Cairo  did  not  yield  a  crop  in  tin'  year  1800.  V\ 
French  and  Turkish  troops  having  been  fights 
all  over  the  country  in  the  spring,  field  tot"1 
of  every  kind  was  suspended,  nnd  amongst  th 
rest,  the  fecundation  of  the  date.    The  ft  nul 
date  trees  put  forth  their  bundles  of  flower?  as 
usual,  but  not  one  of  them  ripened  into  tw 
fruit.    The  pollen  of  the  male  trees  appears  N 
have  been  scattered  over  the  country  by  th' 
winds;  and,  as  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  abun- 
dant for  reaching  the  germs  so  as  to  ensure  froe 
tifieation,  an  almost  universal  failure  was  tk 
consequence.    The  Persians,  according  to  UK 
elder  Michaux,  who  travelled  in  the  country, 
were  more  provident  than  the  Kgyptian*.  1" i 
civil  war,  which  was  attended  with  all  the  ruin 
ous  effects  of  anarchy,  the  male  date  tree*  »»f  - 
whole  province  were  cut  down  by  the  invadi' : 
troops,  thnt  the  fructification  of  this  necessar 
of  life  mif?ht  be  stopped.    Hut  the  inhabits" 


much  lighter  in  the  colour  than  the  fibrous  part; 

and  thus  well  consolidated  palm  trunks  have  a  apprehending  such  a  result,  had  been  can'"1 
beautifully  mottled  appearance  when  cut  across.  |  previously  to  gather  the  pollen,  which  they  p* 
The  wood  of  the  areca  palm,  or  cabbage  palm  of  \  served  in  close  vessels;  and  thus  they  were  en 
South  America,  is  sometimes  used  in  ornamental  aided  to  impregnate  their  trees  when  the  county 
furniture,  under  the  name  of  cabbage  wood;  but   was  freed  from  the  destroying  army.    It  w*11' 
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•i<  the  pollen  had  thus  preserved  its  powers 

Puounus,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
cttaiy,  gives  a  plowing  description  of  n  female 
iite  tree,  which  hod  stood  lonely  and  barren, 
iwr  (Hranto,  in  Italy,  until  a  favouring  wind 
rafted  toward  it  the  pollen  of  a  male  that  grew 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  league*.    Father  LalwU, 
in  hu  account  of  America,  relate*  a  story  of  a 
•Id*  tree  in  the  island  of  Mnrtinico.  There 
«<ty  palm  tree*  of  various  other  kinds  in  the 
r-Und,  hit  there  was  only  one  date  tree,  which 
ervw  n««r  a  convent.    That  tree  produced  fruit 
•liirh  ww  grateful  enough  to  the  taste;  but 
*hrn  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  date 
tr*e»  r«  wanted  not  a  single  one  would  grow 
frr-m  the  seed;  and  thun,  after  a  number  of  un- 
•(.frrwful  trials,  they  were  obliged  to  send  to 
Africa  for  dates,  the  stones  of  which  grew  readily, 
t>l  produced  abundantly. 

llamehjuist  thua  writes  of  the  date  palm  from 
VJnandria,  while  on  his  travels  through  Egypt. 
'The  first  thine  after  my  arrival  here  was  to  see 
tfcf  date  tree,  the  ornament  and  a  great  part  of 
^  rich**  of  this  country.    It  had  already  bloa- 
»nwd;  l>ut  I  had  nevertheless  the  pleasure  of 
k«B(  how  the  A  rata  assist  its  fecundation,  and 
^  that  means  secure  to  themselves  a  plentiful 
to^t*  of  a  vegetable  which  was  so  important 
!  am,  and  known  to  them  many  centuries  be- 
any  botanist  dreamt  of  the  difference  of 
•vt  in  vegetable*.    The  ganlener  informed  me 
rfihi*  before  I  had  time  to  inquire,  and  would 
m*,  as  a  very  carious  thing,  the  male  and 
total*  of  the  date  tree ;  nor  could  he  conceive 
k»  I,  a  Frank  1/Uely  arrived,  could  know  it 
^frrt ;  for,  says  ho,  all  who  have  yet  come  from 
Kampe  ^  ^  ihia  country  have  regarded  this 
*iitwn  either  as  a  fable  or  a  miracle.  The  Arab 
*">o$  me  inclined  to  be  farther  informed,  ac- 
«nnpani«l  me  and  my  French  interpreter  to  a 
pdm  tree,  which  was  very  full  of  young  fruit, 
had  by  him  been  wedded  or  fecundated  with 
tit-  male  when  both  were  in  blossom.    This  the 
Win  do  in  the  following  manner*  When  the 
'(fldix  has  female  flowers  that  come  out  of  its 
-raHa,  they  search  on  a  tree  that  has  male 
fl'»era,  which  they  know  by  experience,  for  a 
1>iiix  which  has  not  yet  bu rated  out  of  its  spa- 
This  they  open,  take  out  the  spadix,  and 
fl)t  it  length  wine  in  several  pieces,  but  take  care 
M  to  hnrt  the  flowers.    A  piece  of  this  spadix, 
*ith  male  flowers,  they  put  lengthwise  between 
mull  branches  of  the  spadix  which  hath 
f"»naU»  flowers,  and  then  lay  the  leaf  of  a  palm 
"ffT  the  hranehes.     In  this  situation  I  yet  saw 
^  greatest  part  of  the  spadices  which  bore  their 
vottnrj  fruit;  but  the  male  flowers  which  were 
M  between  were  withered.    The  Arab,  besides, 
me  the  following  anecdotes:  Firet,  unless 
^7  in  this  manner  wed  and  fecundate  the  date 


tree,  it  bears  no  fruit;  secondly,  they  always 
take  the  precaution  to  preserve  some  unopened 
spatlia,  with  male  flowers,  from  one  year  to  an- 
other, to  be  applied  for  this  purpose  in  case  the 
male  flowers  should  miscarry  or  suffer  damage ; 
thirdly,  if  they  permit  the  spadix  of  the  male 
flowers  to  burst  or  come  out,  it  becomes  useless 
for  fecundation ;  therefore  the  person  who  cul- 
tivates date  trees  must  be  careful  to  hit  the  right 
time  of  assisting  the  fecundation,  which  is  almost 
the  only  nicety  in  their  cultivation;  fourthly, 
on  opening  the  spatha,  he  finds  ull  the  male 
flowers  full  of  a  liquid,  which  resembles  the 
finest  dew ;  it  is  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  taste, 
resembling  much  the  taste  of  fresh  dates,  but 
much  more  refined  and  aromatic ;  this  was  like- 
wise confirmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  liad  lived 
thirty-two  years  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  hud 
opportunities  enough  of  tanting  both  the  nectar 
of  the  blossoms  and  the  fresh  dates. 

"  In  Upper  Egypt,  many  families  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  dates.  In  Lower  Egypt  they  don't 
eat  §o  many,  rather  choosing  to  sell  them.  The 
inhabitants  here  yearly  sell  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, which  are  chiefly  carried  to  tho  towns  in 
Turkey,  for  which  reason  we  see  dates  exposed 
to  sale  in  ever}'  town.  The  Egyptians  make  a 
conserve  of  the  fresh  dates,  mixing  them  with 
sugar.  This  has  an  agreeable  taste.  The  stones 
or  kernels  of  the  dates  are  liard  as  horn,  and  no- 
body would  imagine  that  any  animal  would  eat 
them;  but  the  Egyptians  break  them,  grind 
them  on  their  hand-mills,  and  for  want  of  better 
food,  give  them  to  their  camels,  which  eat  them. 
In  Barbary  they  turn  handsome  beads  for  pater- 
nosters of  those  stones.  Of  the  leaves  they  make 
baskets,  or  rather  a  kind  of  sheet  l»ags,  which 
are  used  in  Turkey  on  journeys,  and  in  their 
houses.  In  Egypt  they  make  fly-flaps  of  them, 
convenient  enough  to  drive  away  the  numerous 
insects  which  incommode  a  man  in  this  country. 
I  have  likewise  seen  brushes  made  of  them,  with 
which  they  clean  their  sofas  and  clothes.  The 
hard  boughs  they  use  for  fences  round  their  gar- 
dens, and  cages  to  keep  their  fowls  in,  with 
which  they  carry  on  a  great  traffic ;  they  also 
use  the  houghs  for  several  other  things  in  hus- 
bandry instead  of  other  wood,  of  which  they  are 
destitute.  The  trunk  or  stem  is  split  up,  and 
used  ns  beams  for  building  houttcs,  or  for  fire- 
wood. They  lay  a  whole  tree  across  their  cin- 
terns,  on  which  they  wind  tho  rope  when  they 
draw  water.  The  integument  which  covers  tho 
tree  between  tho  boughs  entirely  resembles  a 
web,  and  has  threads  which  run  perpendicularly 
and  across:  of  this  all  the  ropes  used  at  the  cis- 
terns are  made,  asalwo  the  rigging  of  their  smaller 
vessels.  They  reckon  in  Egypt  tliat  date  trees 
afford  a  sequin  annually  of  profit  for  each  tree. 
It  is  common  to  see  two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
fruit-bearing  date  trees,  all  belonging  to  one 
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family ;  and  we  may  sometimes  see  three  or  four 
thousand  in  the  possession  of  one  man,  which,  at 
the  above  rute,  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue 
to  their  owner  for  the  little  sjwt  of  ground  they 
occupy.  A  full  grown  date  tree  docs  not  at  most 
take  up  above  four  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  they 
maybe  planted  within  eight  feet  of  one  another." 
The  same  learned  traveller,  in  another  place, 
writes,  44  About  this  time  we  daily  cat  ripe  date**. 
In  Europe  we  seem  to  envy  the  felicity  of  the 
people  who  enjoy  these  fruits.  I  confess  they 
are  good  to  taste  once  or  twice ;  but  though  I 
have  got  over  the  ago  when  such  thing*  please 
most,  yet  I  would  gladly  give  two  bushels  of 
dates  for  half  a  bushel  of  good  Swedish  apples, 
and  am  persuaded  I  should  find  thousands  in 
Kgypt  ready  to  make  the  same  exchange."  * 

Four  or  five  months  after  the  operation  of  fe- 
cundation has  been  performed,  the  dates  begin 
to  swell;  and  when  they  have  attained  nearly 
their  full  size,  they  are  carefully  tied  to  the  base 
of  the  leaves,  to  prevent  them  from  l>eing  beaten 
and  bruised  by  the  wind.  If  meant  to  be  preserved, 
they  are  gathered  a  little  before  they  are  ripe ; 
but  when  they  arc  intended  to  be  eaten  fresh, 
they  are  allowed  to  ripen  perfectly,  in  which 
state  they  arc  a  very  refreshing  and  agreeable 
fruit,  ttipc  dates  cannot,  however,  be  kept  any 
length  of  time,  or  conveyed  to  any  very  great 
distance,  without  fermenting  and  becoming  acid ; 
and  therefore  those  which  aro  intended  for  stor- 
ing up,  or  for  being  carried  to  a  distant  market^ 
arc  dried  in  the  sun  upon  mats.  The  dates  which 
come  to  the  European  market  from  the  Levant 
and  Barbary  are  in  this  state ;  and  the  travellers 
in  the  desert  often  carry  with  them  a  little  brig 
of  dried  dates,  as  their  only  or  their  chief  sub- 
sistence during  journeys  of  many  hundred  miles. 
In  parts  of  the  East,  the  dates  that  fall  from  the 
cultivated  trees  are  left  on  tho  ground  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  wayfaring  man. 

In  tho  Iledjaz,  the  new  fruit,  cnlled  r«f>», 
comes  in  at  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  two  month*. 
The  harvest  of  dates  is  expected  with  as  much 
anxiety,  and  attended  with  as  general  rejoicing, 
as  the  vintage  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
crop  sometimes  fails,  or  is  destroyed  by  locusts, 
and  then  a  universal  gloom  overspreads  the 
population.  The  people  do  not  depend  upon 
the  new  fruit  alone ;  but  during  the  ten  month* 
of  the  year  when  no  ripe  dates  can  Ikj  procured, 
their  principal  subsistence  is  tho  date-paste, 
called  adjoue,  which  is  prepared  by  pressing  tho 
fruit,  when  fully  matured,  into  large  baskets.  ] 
"  What  is  the  price  of  dates  at  Mecca  or  Me- 
dina?*' is  always  the  first  question  asked  by  a 
lied  on  in  who  meets  a  passenger  on  tho  road. 

There  is,  indeed,  liardly  any  part  of  the  treo 
which  is  not  serviceable  to  man,  either  as  a  ne- 

•  TrnvoU  in  the  I^vunt,  in  1 7  »0. 


cessary  or  a  luxury.    When  the  fruit  it  eom- 
pletely  ripened,  it  will,  by  strong  pressure,  ji<*ld 
a  delicious  syrup,  which  serves  for  prcserrin;* 
dates  and  other  fruits ;  or  the  fruit  may  benatW 
into  jellies  and  tarts.    The  stalks  of  the  buuchr* 
of  dates,  liard  as  they  are  in  their  natural  stat. •, 
j  as  well  as  the  kernels,  are  softened  by  boiling 
:  and  in  that  condition  are  used  for  feeding  cattl. 
|  Dates,  with  the  addition  of  water,  afford  by  dis- 
tillation a  very  good  ardent  spirit,  which,  u  i: 
does  not  come  within  the  prohibition  of  tlv 
Kornn  against  wine,  is  much  used  in  some  of  uV 
Mahommcdan  countries,  and  answers  the  sun- 
|  purpose  of  false  excitement  as  the  brandy  or  ttf 
malt  spirits  of  other  nations.    Palm  wine  i»»U 
made  from  the  date :  this  is  also  without  th 
statute  of  the  Prophet.     It  is  known  in  Eppt 
by  the  name  of  lakhliy.     It  is  the  ssp  or  jui" 
of  the  tree,  and  can  only  bo  obtained  by  it*  de- 
struction ;  so  that  such  trees  only  as  are  unpro- 
ductive arc  selected  for  obtaining  it.   The  tim 
chosen  for  this  purpose  is  when  the  tree  is  in  tin 
most  active  state  of  vegetation.     The  crown  t 
then  cut  off,  and  a  cavity  scooped  in  the  top  m 
the  tnink.    As  the  sap  riues,  it  exudes  into  the 
cavity,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  gallon  a-dsy 
the  first  two  weeks;  after  which  it  gradual)) 
diminishes;  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  t»« 
months  it  stops  ontirely,  and  the  tree,  which h- 
become  by  the  operation  completely  dry,  U  mf 
down  for  fire-wood,  or  for  any  other  of  the  pur 
]h)sos  to  which  the  trunk  of  the  palm  is  apphr' 
When  the  juice  first  exudes  from  the  tree,  it  i- 
remarkably  sweet ;  but  it  soon  ferments  and  In- 
comes vinous,  with  a  certain  degree  of  acidity 
Thin  juice  may  also  l>e  distilled  into  an  ardent 
rit,  forming  the  genuine  arrack,  or  rack,  of  ii< 
East.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  date  trees  thu 
have  liecomo  unproductive,  through  age  or 
other  circumstance,  are  commonly  disposed  of  i'j 
this  manner.    What  is  called  the  cabbagt  of  th- 
palm  is  esculent  in  many  of  the  species,  and  in  tK 
date  among  others.     The  cabbage  is  a  eoi>i«'>' 
tuft  in  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  leaves,  ainl  i- 
formed  of  the  future  leaves  in  their  undeveloj"  ! 
state.    When  the  outside  is  removed,  this  \w 
of  the  date  tree  tastes  very  much  like  a  fro'' 
chestnut;  but,  like  the  palm-juice,  it  is  oostK. 
I>eing  obtained  only  by  the  destruction  of  t)i< 
tree ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  used  except  in  Oc- 
trees which  are  cut  for  the  sake  of  the  sap  |:r 
juice. 

The  fibrous  parts  of  the  date  tree  are  nw  ! 
into  ropes,  baskets,  mats,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  use ;  and  so  arc  the  strings  r  r 
stalks  that  bear  the  dates.    Tho  cordage  of  th 
ships  navigating  the  Red  sea  is  almost  exclusively 
of  the  inner  fibrous  bark  of  tho  date  tree.  Th 
trunk  answers  very  well  for  posts,  railings,  wJ 
other  coarse  purposes ;  but  it  is  not  fit  for  beinu* 
worked  into  planks,  as  the  fibrous  nature  of  it 
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wkn  it  easily  split  lengthwise  into  threads. 
Tk  medullary  part  is  much  more  abundant  and 
►ft  toward  the  centre  of  the  tree  than  toward 
U*  circumference ;  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  to 
k  o*d  as  timber,  the  trunk  is  generally  cleft  in 
t™  down  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  ullow- 
■of  the  heart  to  dry  and  harden. 

The  medullary  part  of  the  date  tree  is  partly 
uiriruceoua,  and  soluble  in  water ;  and  a  nutri- 
tious substance  may  be  obtained  from  it,  rescm- 
l>iin«  in  consistency  the  Mgo  which  is  obtained 
frvm  soother  kind  of  palm,    in  tho  proper  dote 
tiw,  however,  it  is  small  in  quantity,  and  by  no 
means  good  in  quality.    From  another,  and  a 
much  smaller  species^ phoenix fariniftra  J,  which 
u  a  native  of  the  blast  Indies,  the  supply  is  much 
ti<-pf  abundant.  This  farinaceous  date  tree  grows 
cp*>  the  dry  and  sandy  parts  of  the  east  or  Co- 
ruandel  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Ilindoostan. 
It  is  a  very  low  tree,  or  rather  a  great  leafy  bush, 
f"f  the  trunk  is  never  above  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
;*u  feet  in  height,  and  the  leaves  completely 
<  -lural  it.   This  palm  is  of  a  much  deeper  green, 
"J  has  the  leaves  much  narrower,  tlian  those  of 
date.    It  fruits  and  flowers  nearly  in  the 
tnt  manner.    The  berries  are  aliout  the  size  of 
"lory  beans,  and  of  a  shining  block;  they  liave 
w  much  pulp,  but  what  they  have  is  sweet  and 
*alv.   In  times  of  scarcity  the  natives  of  Ilin- 
**an  have  recourse  to  the  wood  of  this  palm 
*'  fcod.   When  the  stem  is  divested  of  the 
and  of  the  brown  fibrous  matter  with 
»J*ifh  their  roots  are  enveloped,  it  is  about  eigh- 
ty inches  long,  and  six  in  diameter  where 
-*k*t.   The  outside  of  it  consists  of  woody 
■■  *\o(  a  white  colour,  and  very  much  matted 
'<  ^ther,  and  within  these  the  farinaceous  mat- 
u  r  i>  contained.    To  obtain  that,  the  natives 
'f'lit  the  trunk  into  longitudinal  pieces,  dry 
tijin,  beat  them  in  mortars,  and  then  sift  the 
w*  to  separate  the  fibres.     After  this,  the  fr- 
nta  in  ready  for  being  boiled  into  gruel,  or  congee, 
*  k  is  called  in  India ;  but  it  is  bitter,  and  for 
iaffrior  to  sago.     It  has,  however,  occasionally 
'**n  of  much  use,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the 
lrt'i«k  at  times  when  famine  has  threatened  them 
*i'h  destruction. 
l>*n  the  leaves  of  the  date  palm  have  their 
their  great  length  and  comparatively  small 
1  ftidth,  and  their  toughness,  render  them  very 
►  »«1  materials  for  the  construction  of  coarse 
r;1^  hofcketa,  panniers,  ond  mats.    On  the  con- 
'■ni-ai  of  Kuroj»e,  palm-brunches  are  a  regular 
icicle  of  trade ;  and  the  religious  processions, 
'     of  Christians  an<l  Jews,  in  the  greater  part 
•  Kuropc,  are  supplied  from  some  pulin-forests 
f  *r the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

The  cultivation  of  the  date  tree  is  an  object  of 
'■•ri>  importance  in  the  countries  of  the  East.  In 
1  interior  of  Barbery,  in  great  part  of  Egypt, 
^  the  more  dry  districts  of  Syria,  and  in  Arabia, 


it  is  almost  the  sole  subject  of  agriculture.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Hedjaz  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  kinds  of  dates,  each  of  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  a  district,  and  has  its  own  peculiar  vir- 
tues. Date  trees  pass  from  one  person  to  ano- 
ther in  the  course  fit  trade,  and  are  sold  by  the 
single  tree ;  and  the  price  paid  to  a  girl's  father, 
on  marrying  her,  often  consists  of  date  trees. 

The  palm  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  warmer 
latitudes,  though  in  those  only  it  matures  its 
fruit.  There  are  greenhouse  specimens  in  many 
parts  of  England.  Some  of  the  more  luxuriant 
parts  of  the  province  of  Valencia,  in  the  south- 
east of  Spain,  have  very  fine  forests  of  date-palms, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Genoa,  palm  branches  are  exported.  There 
are  date  palms  upon  the  coast  of  Gallicia,  near 
Ferrol  and  Corunna ;  but  the  fruit  on  them  does 
not  come  to  maturity.  There  is  abundance  of 
palms  in  the  gardens  of  Naples;  and  they  are 
still  finer  and  more  numerous  in  that  part  of 
Sicily  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  which, 
from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  productions,  has  the  name  of  "  the 
golden  811011."  They  are  also  to  be  met  with  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  though  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  ripen  their  fruit  in  that  country. 
There  are,  in  particular,  two  very  majestic  spe- 
cimens growing  in  the  open  air  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Toulon ;  but  these,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  have  not  yet  flowered.  As  greenhouse 
plants,  with  heat  in  the  colder  season,  they  have 
been  introduced  into  England  for  about  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  celebrated  Miller,  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Chelsea,  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  cultivator.  The  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hack- 
ney, have  palms  of  considerable  height  growing 
under  glass;  there  arc  also  some  fine  palms  at 
the  botanical  garden  at  Kew,  and  a  great  variety 
of  splendid  specimens  in  the  botanic  garden  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  date  palm  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree ; 
nnd  even  in  the  soil  and  climate  that  are  most 
congenial,  old  trees  do  not  gain  above  a  foot  in 
height  in  five  years,  so  that,  supposing  the  in- 
crease uniform,  the  age  of  a  tree,  sixty  feet  high, 
cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred  years.  Dr 
Shaw  says,  that  tho  palm  of  Barbary  usually 
falls  about  the  latter  end  of  its  second  century. 

The  date  is  one  of  those  plants  which,  in  the 
countries  that  arc  congenial  to  their  growth,  form 
the  principal  subsistence  of  man  ;  and  its  locality 
is  so  peculiar,  that  it  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  classed  either  with  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
climates  or  with  those  of  the  tropical.  It  holds 
a  certain  intermediate  place,  and  is  most  abun- 
dant in  regions  where  there  are  few  other  escu- 
lent vegetables  to  be  found. 

There  is  one  district  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  none  of  the  cerealia  will 
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grow  ;  that  district  is  the  margin  of  the  mighty 
desert  which  extends,  with  but  few  interruptions, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of 
Persia,  an  extent  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles. 
The  shores,  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  and  every 
part  of  this  region  in  which  there  is  humidity, 
are  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  with  hut  unskilful 
culture,  produce  the  most  abundant  crops  and 
the  choicest  fruits.  But  along  the  verge  of  the 
desert,  and  in  the  smaller  oases  or  isles,  which 
here  and  there  spot  that  wilderness  of  sand,  the 
date  palm  is  the  only  vegetable  upon  which  man 
can  subsist.  The  lofty  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Atlas  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
humid  winds  from  the  sea.  Accordingly,  the 
richer  vegetation  extends  only  as  far  to  the  south 
of  them  as  the  courses  of  the  streams  that  are 
fed  by  the  mountain  snows ;  and  these  streams 
are  soon  evaporated  by  the  air,  or  absorl>ed  by 
the  thirsty  soil.  The  more  lowly  vegetables  on 
that  soil  are  chiefly  of  a  saline  and  succulent  de- 
scription, such  as  euphorbias,  salsolas,  and  cac- 
tuses, which  retain  their  own  humidity  in  con- 
sequence of  their  smooth  and  close  rinds,  with- 
out much  aid  from  external  moisture ;  but  their 
juices  are  in  general  too  acrid,  or  too  much  im- 
pregnated with  soda,  for  being  of  any  use  as 
food.  Over  these,  the  date  palm  raises  its  trunk 
and  spreads  its  leaves,  and  is  the  sole  vegetable 
monarch  of  the  thirsty  land.  It  is  so  abundant, 
and  so  unmixed  with  any  thing  else  that  can  be 
considered  as  a  tree,  in  the  country  between  the 
states  of  Barbary  and  the  desert,  that  this  region 
is  designated  as  tho  Land  of  Dates  (Biledulgc- 
rid) ;  and  upon  the  last  plain,  as  the  desert  is 
approached,  the  only  objects  that  break  the  dull 
outline  of  tho  landscape,  are  the  date  palm  and 
the  tent  of  the  Arab.  Tho  same  tree  accom- 
panies the  margin  of  the  desert  in  all  its  sinuosi- 
ties; in  Tripoli,  in  Barca,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  north  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  south- 
east of  Turkey.  * 

This  region  of  tho  dntc  has  perhaps  remained 
for  a  longer  period  unclianged  in  its  inhabitants 
and  its  productions  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  world.  The  Ishmaelites,  as  described  in 
scripture  history,  were  but  little  different  from 
the  Bedouins  of  the  present  time ;  and  tho  palm 
tree  (which  in  ancient  history  invariably  means 
the  date)  was  of  the  same  use,  and  held  in  the 
same  esteem,  as  it  is  now.  When  the  sacred 
writers  wished  to  describe  the  majesty  and  the 
beauty  of  rectitude,  they  appealed  to  "the  palm 
as  the  fittest  emblem  whieh  they  could  select. 
"  He  shall  grow  up  and  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree,"  is  tho  promise  which  tho  royal  poet  of  Is- 
rael makes  for  the  just. 

Even  among  the  followers  of  other  faiths,  the 
palm  has  always  been  the  symbol  held  in  the 
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|  greatest  veneration.    It  is  recorded  of  Mahonirt 
that,  like  the  psalmist,  he  was  accustomed  to 
compare  the  virtuous  and  generous  roan  to  the 
date  tree :  "He  stands  erect  liefore  his  Lord;  in 
every  action  he  follows  the  impulse  received  from 
above;  and  his  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-creatures."   The  inhabitant* 
of  Medina,  who  possess  the  most  extensive  plan- 
tations of  date  trees,  say  tliat  their  propM 
caused  a  tree  at  once  to  spring  from  the  kerorl 
at  his  command,  and  to  stand  before  his  admirinj 
followers  in  mature  fruitfulnees  and  beauty 
The  Taraanaqua*  of  South  America  have  a  in 
dition  that  the  human  race  sprung  again  from 
the  fruits  of  the  palm,  after  the  Mexican  «je  of 
toater.  The  usefulness  of  the  tree  has  thus  camel 
it  to  be  tho  subject  of  universal  veneration.  In 
ancient  times,  and  in  modern,  the  palm  has  bwn 
the  symbol  of  triumph.    The  Jews  carry  it  on 
a  solemn  festival  in  commemoration  of  their 
fathers  having  gained  possession  of  the  promlvJ 
land  ;  t  and  the  Christians  in  remembrance  of 
that  more  glorious  victory,  when  the  Saviour 
rodo  into  Jerusalem  amid  the  jubilation!  ant 
hosannahs  of  the  people. 

Indeed,  the  tree  is  not  unworthy  of  those  hon- 
ours which  mankind  have  in  all  ages  Iwstowo! 
upon  it;  for  the  great  utility  of  the  tree  mu« 
have  been  the  cause  of  those  honours.  ReariiK 
its  stem,  and  expanding  its  broad  and  beantiful 
shade  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  shelter  man 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  palm  tr> 
is  hailed  by  the  wanderer  in  the  desert  with  mor> 
pleasure  than  he  hails  any  other  tree  in  any  otlv 
situation.  Nor  is  it  for  its  shade  alone,  or  ev<  i. 
for  its  fruit,  that  the  palm  is  so  desirable  in  thit 
country;  for,  wherever  a  little  clump  of  pain;* 
contrast  their  bright  green  with  the  red  wil.l<r 
ness  around,  tho  traveller  may  in  general  be  »u* 
that  he  shall  find  a  fountain  ready  to  afford  him 
its  cooling  water. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  standing  alone  in  tiv 
desert  that  the  palm  is  a  majestic  tree.  Palm  - 
form  the  shado  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  th- 
tropical  forests.  Some  of  them  are  among  tl;- 
tallest  of  trees;  and  when  the  margin  of  a  riwr 
is  spoken  of  as  more  than  usually  delightful, 
allude  to  its  palmy  side. 

The  Dautn  Palmy  ( nitcifera  th  baita.)  Tin- 
tree  is  much  esteemed  in  the  countries  whet?  i' 
abounds.  "A  native  of  the  desert,"  sap  V- 
Delilo,  "its  shelter  renders  many  places  thu 
would  otherwise  be  totally  waste,  capable  of  cul- 
tivation." Many  species  of  thorny  setwtiw 
plants,  which  rarely  grow  on  the  spots  waters! 
bv  the  Nile,  find  an  asylum  under  its  shad<nl- 
They  increase  there,  and  spreading  in  the  diw 
tion  of  the  desert,  limit  its  extent  by  augment  - 

t  Judca  vm  typified  by  the  palm  troc  upon  eoto- 
Vc*i>asian  and  Titos. 
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bathe  productive  district*.  The  trunk  of  the 
tan  is  composed  of  longitudinal,  parallel  fibres, 
roikr  to  that  of  the  date,  but  much  stronger, 
uJ  closer.  It  is  cut  into  planks,  which  are  used 
J>  doors  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  fibres  are  black, 
tad  the  intermediate  pith  is  yellow.  The  leaves 
sre  owd  for  making  carpets,  bags,  and  baskets 
tf  various  kinds.  The  pulp  of  this  fruit  is  plea- 
<ent  to  the  taste,  and  would  be  much  used  for 
food  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  fibres  with 
which  it  is  mixed;  still  the  inhabitants  of  Said 
»r  Upper  Egypt  do  frequently  eat  it.  The  fruit 
i«*>ld  in  large  quantities,  and  very  cheap,  at  Cairo, 
•here  it  is  rather  considered  as  a  useful  medicine 
than  an  article  of  food.  It  tastes  like  ginger- 
Hrrad,  and  is  much  relished  by  the  children.  An 
mftwion  something  like  the  drink  made  of  steeped 
I; -jaorke  root,  or  the  pods  of  the  carob  tree,  is 
spared  from  the  fruit,  which,  before  maturity, 
raisins  a  clear  and  tasteless  fluid  :  when  ripe, 
tb<  kernel  becomes  very  hard,  and  fine  beads  for 
rwtties  are  made  of  it. 

The  Talipot,  or  Palmyra  Palm,  ( eorypha  um- 
bvvlifrra.)  This  species  is  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
*bm  it  occurs  among  the  mountains  in  the  in- 
'-trior.   It  also  grows  in  the  Bunnan  empire, 
"I  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.    The  leaves 
v*  eighteen  feet  or  more  in  diameter.    They  are 
^  t  coriaceous  texture  when  dried,  capable  of 
k«r  folded,  and  again  opened  repeatedly  like  a 
k  Hence  the  usual  term  of  the  Fan  Palm. 
TbrT  readily  receive  an  impression  from  any 
M  point.    Ad  vantage  is  taken  of  this  property 
tfl\ue  stripes  of  them,  prepared  in  milk,  instead 
d  payer,  to  write  upon  which  is  one  of  the 
ffl'*st  important  uses  of  this  palm.    Their  ribs 
m  of  the  texture  of  cane,  which  adds  greatly 
■'■  their  strength.    When  cut  at  the  extremities 
of  the  petioles  they  are  said  to  be  used  to  pro- 
^  the  heads  of  travellers  and  fighting  men 
*ho  hare  to  force  their  way  through  the  jungle. 
*t  this  purpose  only  a  portion  of  the  leaf  is 
«i  The  thicker  part,  which  was  attached  to 
|it  petiole,  is  placed  forward,  and  the  sides  hang- 
iy  over  the  ears,  a  kind  of  wedge  or  inverted 
kwl  b  formed,  which  forces  the  branches  aside 
■  the  wearer  pushes  forward.    All  the  books  of 
importance  in  Pali,  or  Cingalese,  in  Ceylon,  re- 
to  the  religion  of  Buddhoo,  are  written 
«p«  lamina?  of  these  leaves.    The  Pali  and 
'  "i?al«e  character  is  engraved  upon  stripes  of 
the m,  with  either  a  brass  or  an  iron  style.  There 
Borne  of  these  books  in  Sir  A.  Johnston's 
'"Iltrtion,  which  are  supposed  to  be  between  five 
*"<i  six  hundred  years  old,  and  which  are  still 
^perfect.  Two  fine  specimens  of  books  written 
the  loaves,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
•^utic  Society,  are  invaluable.    The  one  is  a 
"•►mplete  copy  of  the  Pali  book,  called  the  Pan- 
\v»panas  Jatakaya,  written  upon  eleven  hundred 
^atrenty-two  lamina;  of  the  finest  description. 


This  book  contains  the  whole  moral  and  religious 
code  of  the  Buddhists,  and  is  so  scarce  that  it 
was  for  some  time  believed  there  was  no  complete 
copy  extant.  Sir  A.  Johnston,  when  president 
of  his  Majesty's  council  in  Ceylon,  being,  from 
the  various  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
the  priests  of  Buddhoo,  much  in  their  confi- 
dence, was  allowed  by  them  to  have  copies  taken 
of  all  the  different  parts  which  were  dispersed 
among  the  most  celebrated  temples  in  the  island, 
and  of  them  formed  a  complete  book.  The 
other  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  Burmese  volume 
on  the  Buddhoo  religion,  written  upon  lamina? 
of  the  taliput  leaf,  lacquered  over,  and  beautifully 
gilt,  which  was  sent  to  the  president  by  the  king 
of  Ava,  with  some  other  books  as  the  finest  spe- 
cimen he  could  give  him  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  books  in  a  royal  library  at  Ava  were  writ- 
ten. The  taliput  leaf  is  used  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Ceylon  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, each  person  being  allowed  to  have  a  number 
of  these  leaves  folded  up  as  a  fan,  carried  with 
him  by  his  servant.  It  is  also  used  in  the  Can* 
dian  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  round  fiat  um- 
brella upon  a  stick.  It  is  farther  used  to  make 
tents,  and  by  the  common  people  to  shelter  them 
from  the  rain,  one  leaf  affording  sufficient  shelter 
for  seven  or  eight  persons.  When  about  eighty 
years  old,  which  is  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
growth,  the  flower  spike  bursts  from  its  envelope 
with  a  loud  report;  it  is  then  as  white  as  ivory. 
In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  months,  it 
showers  down  its  abundance  of  nuts;  this  effort 
to  provide  a  numerous  succession,  proves  fatal  to 
the  parent.  Thus  it  presents  the  singular  phe- 
nomena of  a  long-lived  plant  only  blossoming 
once  during  its  existence,  when  it  dies,  and  in 
dying,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  sheds  the  seeds 
of  a  future  generation  around  it.  The  flower  is 
occasionally  thirty  feet  long.  Mr  Bennet,  author 
of  an  Account  of  the  Fishes  of  Ceylon,  was  pre- 
sent during  several  of  these  rare  explosions.  In 
times  of  great  scarcity,  the  natives  of  India  cut 
down  this  palm  and  extract  the  pith  for  food. 
It  very  much  resembles  sago  in  its  qualities. 

The  blossoms  have  such  a  strong  heavy  smell, 
that  the  natives  cut  them  down  and  destroy  them 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  their  cottages.  The 
fruit  is  round,  and  very  hard,  about  the  size  of 
a  cherry,  and  so  abundant,  that  one  tree  will 
produce  sufficient  to  plant  a  whole  country. 
They  are  not  edible. 

The  Torypha  calicra,  or  Taliera  palm,  another 
similar  species,  is  also  a  noble  plant,  the  wood 
of  which  is  of  universal  use  throughout  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  for  roofing  houses 
and  other  domestic  purposes. 

The  Dwarf  Palm,  ( chamceropt  humilis,)  has 
already  been  alluded  to  as  the  only  species  which 
will  endure  the  cold  of  the  temperate  zone.  It 
is  of  small  stature,  and  grows,  though  not  very 
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luxuriantly,  in  some  of  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  Plantain  ( musa 
paradisiaca )  is  of  con- 
siderable size;  it  rises 
with  a  herbaceous  stalk, 
about  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  but 
tapering  upwards  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  fee^  The  leaves 
are  in  a  cluster  at  the 
top;  they  are  very  large, 
being  about  six  feet 
long  and  two  feet  broad: 
the  middle  rib  is  strong, 

but  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  tender,  and  apt  to  be 
torn  by  the  wind.  The  leaves  grow  with  great 
rapidity  after  the  stalk  has  attained  its  proper 
height.  The  spike  of  flowers  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaves  to  the  height  of  about  four 
feet.  At  first  the  flowers  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath, 
but  as  they  come  to  maturity,  that  drops  off. 
The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  and  bent  a  little  on  one  side. 
As  it  ripens  it  turns  yellow;  and  when  ripe,  it  is 
filled  with  a  pulp  of  a  luscious  sweet  taste. 
The  Banana,  ( musa  sapi- 
entum)  is  a  shorter  and 
rounder  fruit  tlian  the 
plantain:  the  stem  is  also 
different,  that  of  the  plan- 
tain being  wholly  green, 
while  the  banana  is  spotted 
with  purple.  The  banana 
is  not  so  luscious  as  the 
plantain,  but  it  is  more 
agreeable. 

Having  thus  observed  the 
slight  differences  in  these 
plants,  we  shall  proceed  to 
their  general  character; — 
in  which  notice  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
use  of  tho  word  banana. 

The  banana,  unlike  some  others  of  the  tribe,  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  country  of  the  torrid 
zone,  but  offers  its  produce  indifferently  to  the  in- 
habitants of  equinoctial  Asia  and  America,  of  tro- 
pical Africa,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  Wherever  the  mean  heat  of 
the  year  exceeds  7o°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  banana  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  objects 
for  the  cultivation  of  man.  All  hot  countries 
appear  equally  to  favour  the  growth  of  its  fruit; 
and  it  has  even  been  cultivated  in  Cuba,  in  situ- 
ations where  the  thermometer  descends  to  45°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Its  produce  is  enormous;  the  ba- 
nana, therefore,  for  an  immense  portion  of  man- 
kind, is  what  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  are  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  and 


what  the  numerous  varieties  of  rice  are  for  tho* 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus. 

The  banana  is  not  known  in  an  uncultivated 
state.    The  wildest  tribes  of  South  America, 
who  depend  upon  this  fruit  for  their  subsistence 
propagate  the  plant  by  suckers.   Yet  an  ill- 
bountiful  Nature  is,  in  this  case,  ready  to  dimin- 
ish the  labours  of  man,  perhaps  too  ready  for 
the  proper  development  of  his  energies,  both 
physical  and  moral.    Eight  or  nine  months  afar 
the  sucker  has  been  planted,  the  banana  begim 
to  form  its  clusters;  and  the  fruit  may  be  collect: 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  months.   When  tbc 
stalk  is  cut,  the  fruit  of  which  has  ripened,  a 
sprout  is  put  forth,  which  again  bears  fruit  in 
three  months.    The  whole  labour  of  culUrati m 
which  is  required  for  a  plantation  of  bananas  b 
to  cut  the  stalks  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  t 
give  the  plants  a  slight  nourishment,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  by  digging  round  the  roots.  A  sf*1! 
of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  square  feet  will 
contain  from  thirty  to  forty  banana  plants.  A 
cluster  of  bananas,  produced  on  a  single  plant, 
often  contains  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  t 
one  hundred  and  eighty  fruits,  and  weigh* 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.    But  reckonir;. 
the  weight  of  a  cluster  only  at  forty  pouni- 
such  a  plantation  would  produce  more  than! 
thousand  pounds  of  nutritive  substance.  M. 
Humboldt  calculates  that  as  thirty-three  poun 
of  wheat  and  ninety-nine  pounds  of  potai"-- 
require  the  same  space  as  that  in  which  WS 
thousand  pounds  of  bananas  are  grown,  the  p 
duce  of  bananas  is  consequently  to  that  of  wl* 
as  133  :  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes  as  44  : 1. 

The  bananaripened  inthe  hot -houses of  Epoft 
has  an  insipid  taste;  but  yet  the  natives  of  I* 
Indies,  to  many  millions  of  whom  it  supple 
their  principal  food,  eat  it  with  avidity,  ami  are 
satisfied  with  the  nourishment  it  affords.  This 
fruit  is  a  very  sugary  substance;  and  in  van;, 
countries  the  natives  find  such  food  not  onh 
satisfying  for  the  momeut,  but  permanently  r.u- 
tritive.  Yet,  weight  for  weight,  the  nutriti* 
matter  of  the  banana  cannot  at  all  be  compar- 
to  that  of  wheat,  or  even  of  potatoes.  At  Ik 
same  time,  a  much  greater  number  of  individual 
may  be  supported  upon  the  produce  of  a  pic  >' 
of  ground  planted  with  bananas,  compared  wilh 
a  piece  of  the  same  size  in  Europe  grow m  - 
wheat.  Humboldt  estimates  the  proportion  M 
twenty-five  to  one;  and  he  illustrates  the  feet  h' 
remarking  that  a  European,  newly  arrived  in  th> 
torrid  zone,  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  » 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  spots  under  run* 
vation  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  nurnervu- 
family  of  Indians. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  the  banana  is  preserved,  Kk< 
the  fig,  by  being  dried  in  the  sun.    This  dried 
banana  is  an  agreeable  and  healthy  alimin? 
Meal  is  extracted  from  the  fruit,  by  cutting  it 
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in  slices,  drving  it  in  the  ran,  and  then  pounding 

it- 

The  facility  with  which  the  banana  can  be  cul- 
tivated, observes  a  recent  writer,  has  doubtless  con*  I 
tributtd  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement  in  j 
tropical  regions.  In  the  new  continent  civiliza- 
6m  first  commenced  on  the  mountains  in  a  soil 
-f  ioferior  fertility.  Necessity  awakens  industry, 
industry  calls  forth  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  human  race.  When  these  are  developed,  man 
iot*  not  sit  in  a  cabin,  gathering  the  fruits  of  his 
Utile  patch  of  banana,  asking  no  greater  lux- 
cries,  and  proposing  no  higher  ends  of  life  than  to 
«t  end  to  sleep.  lie  subdues  to  his  use  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  by  his  labour  and  his  skill; 
tod  he  carries  his  industry  forward  to  its  utmost 
limit*,  by  the  consideration  that  he  has  active 
duties  to  perform.  The  idleness  of  the  poor  Indian 
tceps  him,  where  he  has  been  for  ages,  little  de- 
nied above  the  inferior  animal;  the  industry 

• 

«  the  European,  under  his  colder  skies,  and 
«ith  a  less  fertile  soil,  has  surrounded  him  with 
il  the  blessings  of  society,  its  comforts,  its  affec- 
*  -as,  its  virtues,  and  its  intellectual  riches. 

In  a  Ten-  interesting  and  instructive  paper  by 
Mr  John  Lindley,  "on  the  Tropical  Fruits  likely 
to  be  worth  cultivating  in  England,"  it  is  stated, 
tron  the  authority  of  Mr  Crawford,  that  some 
<  f  the  varieties  of  the  banana  possess  an  ex- 
inisite  flavour,  surpassing  the  finest  pear;  and 
tiat  others  in  the  East  Indies  have  been  com- 
fwd  to  an  excellent  rennet  apple,  after  its 
l*Klncw  has  been  condensed  by  keeping  through 
t*  winter.  Of  these  varieties  there  are  so  many, 
J  jut  they  would  be  as  difficult  to  describe  as  the 

of  apples  and  pears  of  Europe.    The  banana 

frequently  produced  its  bunches  of  yellow 
•rai;  in  hot-houses  in  this  kingdom;  particularly 
^  Wvnnstav,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wvnn ; 

at  Mes>rs.  Loddiges*,  at  Hackney;  and,  ne- 
eding to  Mr  Lindley,  "it  appears  probable  that 
'^re  will  be  as  little  difficulty  in  ripening  the 
^ut,  as  that  of  any  tropical  tree  whatever.** 

Sago,  ( tagus  farinifera,)  This  and  some 
r,il*r  species,  all  yielding  the  nutritious  farina 
filled  sago,  are  natives  of  the  south-east  of  Asia, 
«d  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
*c\  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Molucca  islands, 

libley  tree,  is  of  peculiar  appearance.  The 
t-*aak,  which  is  formed  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 
ncwi  at  first  very  slowly,  and  is  covered  with 
tv»rns;  so  soon,  however,  as  the  stem  is  formed, 

growth  of  the  tree  proceeds  with  great  ra- 
so  that  it  speedily  attains  its  full  height 
°f  thirty  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  five  to 
« feet,  losing  in  this  stage  its  thorny  accom- 
paniments. Like  the  cocoa  nut  palm,  the  sngo 
**  no  distinct  bark  that  can  be  peeled  off;  but 
thetrunk  consists  of  a  long,  hard,  ligneous  tube, 
****  two  inches  thick,  the  internal  area  of 
*Wh  is  filled  with  a  kind  of  farinaceous  pith, 


intermixed  with  numerous  longitudinal  fibres. 
The  maturity  of  the  tree  is  known  by  the  tran- 
spiration of  a  kind  of  whitish  dust  through  the 
pores  of  the  leaves,  and  when  this  appears,  the 
trunk  is  felled  near  to  the  ground.  Forrest,  in 
his  account  of  the  Molucca  islands,  thus  details 
the  process  of  sago 

being  felled,  is  cut  into  lengths  of  five  or  six 
feet.  A  part  of  the  hard  wood  is  then  sliced 
off,  and  the  workman  coming  to  the  pith,  cuts 
across  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  the  pith  to- 
gether, leaving  a  part  at  each  end  uncut.  So 
that  when  it  is  excavated  there  remains  a  trough 
into  which  the  pulp  is  again  put,  mixed  with 
water,  and  beaten  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Then 
the  fibres  separated  from  the  pulp  float  at  top, 
and  the  flour  subsides.  After  being  cleared  in 
this  manner  by  several  waters,  the  pulp  is  put 
into  cylindrical  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tree;  and  if  it  is  to  be  kept  some  time,  those 
baskets  are  generally  sunk  in  freshwater  to  keep 
it  moist.  One  tree  will  produce  from  two  to  four 
hundred  weight  of  flour."  We  seldom  see  sago 
in  Europe  but  in  a  granulated  state.  To  bring 
it  into  this  state  from  this  flour,  it  must  be  first 
moistened  and  passed  through  a  seive  into  a  very 
shallow  iron  pot,  held  over  a  fire,  which  enables 
it  to  assume  a  globular  form.  Thus  all  our 
grained  sago  is  lialf  baked,  and  will  keep  long. 
The  pulp  or  powder  of  which  this  is  made,  will 
also  keep  long  if  preserved  from  the  air;  but  if 
exposed,  it  presently  turns  sour.  Loaves  of 
bread  are  sometimes  made  in  the  Molucca  islands 
of  sago  flour,  and  baked  in  small  ovens,  the  floors 
of  which  are  divided,  by  means  of  partitions, 
into  cells  about  the  size  of  an  octavo  volume. 

Sago  has  lately  been  used  in  this  country, 
mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  for  bread.  In  certain 
proportions  it  makes  a  very  palatable  bread;  but 
if  used  in  excess,  the  farina,  of  which  it  entirely 
consists,  renders  the  bread  heavy,  and  less  di- 
gestible than  wheaten  flour  alone.  The  sago 
palm  affords  a  greater  quantity  of  nourishing 
matter  than  any  other,  except  the  banana.  As  it 
grows  spontaneously,  and  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Asiatic  islands,  a  means  of  subsistence  is  thus 
afforded  to  the  indolent  natives,  without  much 
toil  or  ingenuity.  The  single  trunk  of  a  tree 
in  its  fifteenth  year,  sometimes  furnishes  six 
hundred  pounds  of  sago.  Mr  Crawford  has  cal- 
culated in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
that  a  single  acre  of  land  will  support  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  sago  palms,  which  will  an- 
nually produce  120,:00  lbs.  of  sago. 

The  Cycas  cincinalis,  sometimes  mentioned 
as  the  only  sago  plant,  yields  a  very  inferior 
kind. 

The  Mauritia  Palm,  which  also  yields  sago, 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  river,  in  South  America.  This  whole 
country  is  subject  to  inundation-*;  and  the  fan- 
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like  branches  of  these  trees,  look  like  a  forest 
rising  out  of  the  expanse  of  waters.  The  navi- 
gator who  passes  along  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
is  surprised  to  see  the  tops  of  these  trees  lighted 
with  fires.  They  are  kindled  by  the  Gaunchoo, 
a  people  who  have  remained  for  ages  in  these 
marshes,  secured  from  the  floods  by  living  in  the 
palm  trees.  In  the  branches  they  suspend  mats, 
which  they  fill  with  clay;  and  on  this  damp 
earth  kindle  the  fires  which  are  necessary  for 
their  comfort.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  saw  and  de- 
scribed these  people.  The  palm  offers  to  this 
rude  race,  as  well  as  to  other  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  the  watery  lands  be- 
tween the  Guarapitha  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazon,  a  Bafe  habitation  amidst  the  inunda- 
tions to  which  those  countries  are  subject.  But 
it  affords  them  also  in  its  fruit,  its  farinaceous 
bark,  its  sap  abounding  with  sugar,  and  its  fibrous 
htalks,  pleasant  food  to  eat,  wine  to  drink,  and 
thread  to  make  cordage  and  hammocks.  "It 
is  curious  to  behold,"  says  Humboldt,  "in  the 
lowest  stage  of  civilization,  the  existence  of  a 
whole  race  depending  upon  a  single  Bpecies  of 
palm,  in  a  similar  degree  with  those  insects  which 
subsist  upon  one  species  of  flower. 

The  Vabbage  Palm  ( artca  oleracea ).  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately  of  the 
palm  tribe,  and  hence,  in  some  of  the  tropical 
islands,  has  received  the  name  of  the  palmetto- 
royal.  The  stem,  which,  at  its  base,  measures 
seven  feet  in  circumference,  ascends  straight  and 
tapering  to  a  gigantic  height.  Logan  mentions 
some  of  them,  when  the  island  of  Barbadoes  was 
first  taken  possession  of  by  Europeans,  as  two 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  but  Mr  Buges  observes, 
that  the  highest  in  his  time  in  the  island  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  **  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,"  says  Bryan  Edwards, "  that  I 
have  seen  them  in  Jamaica  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  certainty  without  an  actual  mea- 
surement." Near  the  base  the  trunk  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  hard,  woody,  and  jointed,  with  a 
pith  inside  like  the  elder.  The  upper  part  of 
the  trunk,  from  whence  the  foliage  springs,  re- 
sembles a  well  turned  finely  polished  baluster,  of 
a  lively  green  colour,  gently  swelling  from  its 
pedestal,  and  diminishing  gradually  to  tho  top, 
where  it  expands  into  branches,  waving  like 
plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.  These  are  decorated 
with  numerous  leaflets,  some  of  which  are  about 
three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
tapering  into  a  sharp  point.  The  leaflets  gradu- 
ally decrease  in  size  as  they  approach  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches.  This  lofty  regular  group 
of  foliage,  impelled  by  the  most  gentle  gale,  and 
constantly  waving  in  feathery  elegance,  is  an  ob  • 
ject  of  beauty  which  cannot  be  imagined  by  an 
inhabitant  of  temperate  climes,  unused  to  the 
magnificent  vegetation  of  a  tropical  sun.  The 


seed  is  enclosed  in  a  brown  spatha,  which 
from  the  centre  of  the  branches,  and  hangup 
downwards,  consists  of  small  oval  nuts,  not  un- 
like a  bunch  of  dried  grapes,  but  much  longer  in 
proportion  to  their  circumference.  Within  the 
leaves,  which  constitute  the  summit  of  the  trunk, 
|  the  portion  called  the  cabbage  lies  concealed. 
I  This  substance  is  white,  about  two  feet  long,  of 
I  a  cylindrical  form,  and  the  thickness  of  a  man') 
arm.  It  is  composed  of  longitudinal  flakes  likt 
ribands,  and  so  compact  as  to  form  a  solid  crisp 
body.  When  eaten  raw,  it  tastes  somewhat  like 
the  almond,  but  more  tender  and  delicious. 
When  cut  into  slices  and  boiled,  it  is  served  up 
with  meat  as  a  vegetable  dish.  To  obtain  thi* 
very  small  portion,  growing  on  the  very  summit 
of  such  a  stately  trunk,  the  noble  tree  must  be 
felled  to  the  ground.  In  the  place  where  the 
cabbage  grew,  a  species  of  beetle  very  generally 
takes  up  its  abode,  and  deposits  its  eggs,  from 
which,  in  due  time,  grubs  are  hatched,  that  have 
received  the  name  of  palm  tree  worms.  By  the 
negroes  these  are  reckoned  a  very  great  luxury; 
and  Stedman  thus  gives  an  account  of  them  ia 
his  History  of  Surinam :  "  Another  negro  aU 
brought  in  a  rei*ule  of  proe-proa,  or  cabbage  tm 
worms,  as  they  are  called  in  Surinam.  Thi* 
reptile  grows  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  man '* 
thumb,  and  is  extremely  fat.  However  disgust- 
ing to  appearance,  these  worms  are  a  ddiciou* 
treat  to  many  people,  and  they  are  regularly  sold 
at  Parameribo.  The  manner  of  dressing  them 
is  by  frying  them  in  a  pan,  with  a  very  littk 
butter  and  salt,  or  spiting  them  on  a  woodfii 
skewer.  In  taste  they  partake  of  all  the  epic* 
of  India,  as  mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutnw.'. 
Several  species  of  these  worms  are  produced  in 
all  the  palm  trees  when  beginning  to  rot ;  W 
some  are  larger  than  others.  They  are  all  of  i 
pale  yellow  colour,  with  black  heads." 

Camauba  Palm  (cotypha  cerifera).  Tim 
palm  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  grows  in  the  low 
lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  attains  th« 
height  of  thirty  feet.  The  leaves  are  two  feet  in 
length,  and,  while  young,  are  folded  up  like  a 
fan ;  when  expanded,  they  measure  two  feet  in 
breadth.  If  they  are  cut  from  tho  tree  when 
they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  aw 
placed  to  dry  in  tho  shade,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  light  coloured  scales  is  loosened  from  their 
surface.  These  scales,  when  subjected  to  a  heat 
of  206°  Fahrenheit,  melt  into  a  substance  « 
actly  resembling  wax.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  on  cooling,  becomes  hard  and  brittle 
Alcohol,  unless  heated,  has  not  the  power  of  dis- 
solving this  wax.  Fixed  oils,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  cause  its  solution.  'ri 
specific  gravity  is  .960.  It  possesses  most  of  the 
properties  of  bees'  wax,  and  can  be  formed  int  > 
candles,  which  burn  with  a  good  and  steady 
light.    The  addition  of  a  tenth  part  of  tallo* 
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less  brittle,  without  im- 
Winz  to  them  any  unpleasant  smell,  or  mate- 
rJly  impairing  the  intensity  of  the  light.  Ex- 
aifcnt  candles  are  also  made  from  a  mixture  of 
parts  of  this  wax  and  one  part  of  common 
W  wax.   A  quantity  of  the  wax  of  this  palm 
ns  sent  to  England  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
•objected  to  a  chemical  analysis  by  Mr  Brande. 
Th*  result  of  these  experiments  was  highly 
>rv  a>  t">  i t ^  efficiency  as  a  substitute  for 
a  is  candles.    We  know  not  whether  its  era- 
j^\nnent  for  this  purpose  be  still  persevered  in. 
The  leaves  are  not  the  only  useful  part  of  the 
iraaaba  palm.    The  green  fruit,  after  being 
V>iW  in  several  waters,  affords  a  nutritive  food; 
*>  pith  of  the  stem  of  the  young  plants,  after 
l«in*  bruised  in  water,  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
vat  purpose.     The  kernel  of  the  fruit,  when 
"pe,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sweet  pulp,  and 
tfcs  is  found  to  be  wholesome  food  for  cattle. 
Tig  Waves  make  a  very  durable  covering  for 
a iJttses,  and  in  such  service  will  sustain  every 
Kiaitude  of  weather  for  twenty  years  without 
!*i«iriBR  to  be  renewed.    The  trunk  of  the  tree 
»  ft  useful  wood  for  building  houses,  making 
'■aces,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Tit  Ceraxylon  Andicola,  another  species  of 
P»ka,  also  yields  a  substance  somewhat  resem- 
«Jwr  wax.   This  palm  is  a  native  of  the  Andes, 

■  •vtring  in  majestic  beauty  on  mountains  which 
w  many  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
scroaching  even  to  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 
Humboldt  describes  the  tree  as  attaining  to  the 
virions  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
*We  it  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of  palms 

■  flourishing  under  a  much  colder  temperature, 
ft*  trunk  of  the  ceroxylon  is  covered  with  a 
j«ruliar  kind  of  varnish,  possessing  some  of  the 
t^perties  of  wax.  Vauquelin  subjected  this 
}-p>iuct  to  chemical  analysis,  and  found  that  it 

two-thirds  of  resin  and  one-third  of 
differing  materially  from  the  inflarn- 
BftMe  substances  obtained  from  the  corypha. 

£ '•tu  GuinerRfis.  This  palm  grows  in  vari- 
06*  parts  of  Africa.  It  grows  best  in  shady 
;Uces,  and  attains  the  height  of  fifteen  to  six- 
feet.  The  fruit  resembles  the  stone  of  the 
When  ripe,  this  nut  is  heated  by  fermen- 
•a:ion,and  then  coarsely  pulverized  in  hollow 
7^"iers,  by  which  its  oily  matter  is  separated. 
U  U  then  macerated  in  hot  water,  when  the  oil 
dually  collects  on  the  surface,  and  cooling, 
^  ncretes  into  a  thick  unctuous  cake,  of  a  light 
W>n  colour,  with  little  or  no  taste,  but  having 
i  n>h  perfume.  At  the  ordinary  temperature 
n'  the  air  it  is  not  a  fluid  oil.  At  69°  it 
'*tin*  to  be  slightly  opaque ;  at  62°  it  is  of  the 
'  %t4ence  of  honey ;  at  45°  it  is  proportionably 
"Jcker,  but  still  retains  a  degree  of  softness.  It 
'  Wier  than  most  of  the  other  expressed  oils. 
T^  quantity  of  oU  in  these  nuts  is  very  con- 


siderable, one  gallon  of  nuts  usually  producing  a 
quart  of  oil.  This  oil  is  used  as  butter  by  the 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  entering  into  all  their 
culinary  preparations ;  and  when  eaten  fresh,  is 
a  delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  diet,  differing 
as  much  from  the  palm  oil  imported  into  Eng- 
land, as  fresh  butter  does  from  that  which  is  ran- 
cid. It  is  employed  in  this  country  to  make  a 
soap,  which  bears  the  name  of  palm  soap  ;  and 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  other  articles 
of  perfumery.  The  quantity  used  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1830  was  160,000  cwt. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


VAM,  ARROW  ROOT,  AND  ALLIACEOUS  PLANTS. 


There  are  several  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nocotyledonous  division  whose  roots  are  service- 
able to  man  as  food,  especially  some  of  those 
which  possess  a  farinaceous  or  starchy  substance. 
Although  none  of  these  are  equal  in  value  to  the 
potato,  which  will  be  described  afterwards,  yet 
there  are  a  few  which  deserve  notice  as  affording 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  farina  as  pure  as 
that  derived  from  the  cerealia. 

The  Yam  ( dioscorca  mtica J,  belongs  to  the 
class  dioecia,  and  order  hexandHa  of  Linnaeus. 

It  is  an  herbaceous  climb- 
ing plant,  with  a  slender 
stalk, growing  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet.  The 
leaves  have  long  foot  stalks, 
and  are  smooth  and  sharp 
pointed.  The  flowers  are 
small  spikes,  arising  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk. 
The  roots  are  flat,  either 
palmated,  a,  or  irregular 
shaped,  b,  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter ;  exter- 
nally of  a  dark  brown  colour,  approaching  to 
black ;  internally  white. 

The  Winged  Yam  ( dioscorea  alata )>  is  ano- 
ther species  frequently  cultivated.  Its  roots  are 
much  larger  than  the  other,  being  frequently 
three  feet  long,  and  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  yam  was  originally  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  from  thence  was 
conveyed  to  the  West  India  islands  by  the  ori- 
ginal settlers,  for  it  is  no  where  found  growing 
in  a  natural  state  in  these  islands.  On  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  common  indigenous  plant,  grow- 
ing in  the  woods  with  great  luxuriance.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  continents  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
is  there  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  potatoe. 
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It  Is  easily  raised,  is  very  productive,  and  re- 
sembles the  potatoe  in  its  qualities,  only  is  of  « 
closer  texture.  When  dug  out  of  the  earth  the 
roots  are  put  for  some  time  to  dry  in  an  airy 
place,  and  may  afterwards  he  kept  in  casks  or  in 
sand  for  a  long  time.  They  are  used  either 
roasted  or  boiled,  and  form  a  substitute  for  bread. 

Yams  are  raised  from  the  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
which  are  planted  generally  in  August,  and  come 
to  maturity  in  four  or  five  months.  Brown,  in 
his  account  of  the  culture  of  this  plant,  mentions, 
that  in  dividing  the  roots  for  seed  plants  a  por- 
tion of  skin  must  be  left  on  each  piece,  other- 
wise no  germination  will  take  place,  for  ho  says, 
that  by  this  skin  alone  they  germinate,  the  roots 
having  no  apparent  buds  or  eyes,  but  they  cast 
out  their  weakly  stems  from  every  part  of  the 
surface  alike. 

Indian  Arrow  Root  f  maranta  arundinacea ). 

IV. 


Arrow  Kuot  Plant. 

This  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  of  the  class 
monandria,  and  ordoY  trvmryynia  of  Linmcus,  and 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Africa.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  has  broad  pointed 
leaves,  and  bears  a  spike  of  small  white  flowers. 
It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  parts  of  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  farinaceous  powder  from 
its  roots,  well  known  as  the  substance  called 
arrow  root.  This  latter  name  it  obtained  from 
confounding  it  with  another  plant  from  which 
the  Indians  extract  a  poison  with  which  they 
anoint  their  arrows.  There  are  two  species,  the 
maranta  arundinacca  and  ramosissima,  which 
yield  the  arrow  root.  The  process  is  as  follows : 
When  the  roots  are  a  year  old  they  an1  dug  up, 
and  carefully  washed  in  clean  water.  They  are 
then  either  grated  or  beaten  into  a  pulp,  in  a 
large  wooden  mortar.  This  pulp  is  then  thrown 
into  a  quantity  of  clean  water,  and  after  thorough 
agitation,  all  the  fibrous  matter  is  collected  with 
the  hand,  squeezed,  and  thrown  out.  The  re- 
maining milky  fluid  contains  the  farina,  mixed 
with  water,  and  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
fibrous  matter.  Tliis  latter  is  separated  by  strain- 
ing through  a  sieve,  when  the  liquid  is  then  al- 
lowed to  rest,  the  starch  subsides  to  the  bottom, 
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and  the  water  is  drained  off.  The  white  pasty 
residuum  is  again  washed  in  a  farther  portion  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  subside  as  before ;  andthii 
process  is  sometimes  repeated  a  third  time  and 
even  oftener,  if  a  very  fine  powder  is  required. 
The  powder  is  finally  spread  on  clean  whit* 
cloths,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  in  this  state  is 
fit  for  use,  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  tim?, 
provided  moisture  is  kept  from  it. 

Common  Arum,  or  Wake  Robin  ( arum  met- 
latum ) .  This  plant  belongs  to  the  class  momma. 
and  order  polyandria  of  Linnscus.   The  root  i* 
perennial,  tuberous,  about  the  size  of  the  tumuli, 
sending  off  many  long  simple  fibres.   The  leav<« 
are  commonly  three  or  four,  growing  from  earli 
root;  these  are  arrow-shaped,  of  a  deep  grew 
or  purplish  colour,  beset  with  many  vein*  an-! 
dark  spots,  and  stand  upon  long  grooved  «nl 
somewhat  triangularly-shaped  footstalks.  The 
flower-stalk  is  very  short  and  channel 
shaped ;  the  calyx  is  a  sheaf  of  one  W. 
large,  oval,  nerved,  and  enclosing  th' 
spadix,  which  is  round,  club-sha]*!. 
fleshy,  above  of  a  purple  colour,  k! *  « 
whitish,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
sheath,  and  supporting  the  part* 
cossary  to  fructification.     (>n  trarir; 
it  towards  the  base,  we  first  discover 
I  W .     the  nectaries,  or  several  oval  corpusrK 
V  J     which  are  terminated  by  long  taperii - 
\  J      points ;  next  to  them  are  placed  t!i 
anthers,  which  are  quadrangular,  united,  ami  f 
a  purple  colour ;  under  them  again  we  find  mop 
nectaries,  and  lastly  the  germina,  M'hich  are  ven 
numerous,  round,  without  styles,  and  crown*' 
with  small  bearded  stigmata.    This  curious^ 
cies  of  inflorescence  displays  itself  early  in 
spring ;  but  the  berries  do  not  ripen  till  htt  in 
the  summer,  when  they  appear  in  naked  dus- 
ters, of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  making  a  con- 
spicuous appearance  under  the  hedges,  vrkw 
they  commonly  grow.    The  root,  in  its  reccr: 
state,  contains  a  milky  juice,  extremely  acrim  • 
nious,  and  in  this  state  it  is  used  in  medicine  2* 
a  powerful  stimulant.     This  acrimony  is, 
ever,  dissipated  by  drying  and  by  the  application 
of  heat,  when  the  substance  of  the  root  then  In- 
comes a  bland  farinaceous  matter,  like  am ■«■ 
root.    For  this  purpose  it  is  either  roastol 
boiled,  then  dried  and  pounded  in  a  mortAr,  tlv 
skin  being  previously  peeled  off.    The  pow<lor  i- 
said  to  possess  a  saponaceous  quality,  and  1>  •• 
been  used  for  cleaning  linen  instead  of  soap.  'l 
forms  also  the  Cypres*  j*otpder  of  the  Parisian 
much  used  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  skin. 

The  Ewpian  A  rum  (arum  coloca*i<r )  shorn.  N 
in  I^gypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  uu  i 
is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  iarr 
esculent  roots,  which  are  no  less  esteemed  th- 
those  of  the  other  species  of  the  same  plant. 
Taro  (arum  etcutentnm  J  is  another  specie 
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-Jurat*]  in  the  Polynesian  islands.    The  root 
wraim  to  be  planted  in  a  hard  soil,  and  kept 
orered  with  water  from  nine  to  fifteen  months, 
vim  it  is  fit  to  eat,  though  it  increases  in  size 
mi  excellence  for  two  years  more.    In  the  natu- 
nJ  fete  both  the  foliage  and  roots  of  taro  have 
iO  toe  pungent  acrid  qualities  that  mark  the 
otu  to  which  the  plant  belongs ;  but  these  are 
*  >  iiasipated  by  cooking,  whether  baking  or  boil- 
iqc,  that  they  become  mild  and  palatable,  with 
u-i  peculiar  flavour  more  than  belongs  to  good  I 
tn*d.  The  islanders  bake  the  root  in  the  na- 
tiff  ovens  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread  fruit, 
mi  then  beat  the  paste  into  a  mass  like  dough, 
railed  poe.    It  is  eaten  by  thrusting  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  into  the  mass,  and  se- 
aring a*  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  passing  it 
■M  the  mouth  with  a  hasty  revolving  motion 
of  the  hand  and  finger. 

Garuc  (allium  gait  rum  J.  Several  bulbous 
•"rtrd  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  lili- 
*m,of  which  garlic  is  the  type,  have  a  peculiar 
paumrv,  which  habit  has  rendered  grateful  as 
■  article  of  food,  or  rather  as  an  addition  to  other 
iw  insipid  viands.  Garlic  belongs  to  the  class 
wiaaWo,  and  order  mvnogynia  of  Linnaeus. 
The  root  is  perennial,  composed  of  several  bulbs, 
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";v*ir,p«.,i  ',n  n  coflunoa  membra)*,  and  from  iti 
iritis  off  many  long  white  fibres.  The 
w  simple,  and  rises  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
»  Height :  the  leaves  at  the  root  are  numerous, 
•  the  stem  few  ;  they  are  all  long,  flat,  grass- 
■fcfc  The  flowers  of  all  the  plants  of  this  spt?- 
arise  between  the  small  bulbs,  or  rocamboles, 
*hwh  terminate  the  stem  in  a  cluster.  Each 
A'*er  is  very  small,  whitish,  and  commonly 
•^ire.   The  calyx  is  a  spatha  common  to  all 
*«* florets  and  bulbs;  it  is  withered,  and  of  a 
'        -h-ij-.  The  corolla  eomfrrti  of  ris  ob- 


long petals.  The  filaments  are  six,  tapering  al- 
ternately, trifid,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and 
furnished  with  oblong  erect  anthers?.  The  ger- 
men  is  placed  above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla, 
short,  angular,  and  supports  a  simple  style,  ter- 
minated by  an  acute  stigma.  The  capsule  is 
short,  broad,  trilobed,  three-celled,  three-valved, 
and  contains  roundish  seeds.    It  flowers  in  July. 

This  species  of  garlic,  accordini?  to  Linnaeus, 
grows  spontaneously  in  Sicily ;  but  as  it  is  much 
used  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes, 
it  has  been  long  very  generally  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  shows  the  same  propensity  to  forming 
bulbs,  instead  of  flowers,  as  the  rocambole  garlic, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  other  respects.  Every 
part  of  the  plant,  but  especially  the  root,  has  a 
pungent  acrimonious  taste,  and  a  peculiar  rather 
offensive  odour.  This  odour  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  diffusive,  for  on  the  root  being  taken 
into  the  stomach,  the  alliaceous  scent  impreg- 
nates the  whole  system,  and  is  discoverable  in 
the  various  excretions.  This  volatile  matter  is, 
in  part  at  least,  an  essential  oil,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  distillation  in  the  ordinary  manner ; 
and  like  the  oils  of  many  of  the  siliquose  plants, 
sinks  in  water.  Applied  to  the  skin,  garlic  has 
the  same  effects  as  a  blister.  This  plant  was  first 
cultivated  in  England  in  1548.  It  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  thrives  best  in  a  rich  dry  soil.  There 
are  three  species  of  garlic  which  grow  wild  in 
Britain,  the  sand,  the  crow,  and  the  leek  garlic. 
The  wild  garlic  of  Kamchatka  ( allium  urtinum ) 
is  eagerly  gathered  by  tlve  natives,  and  used  with 
their  food,  and  also  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
scurvy. 

The  Onion  (allium  cepa ).  This  is  a  biennial 
herbaceous  plant,  with  long  tubulated  leaves,  a 
swelling  pithy  stalk,  thicker  in  the  middle  than 
at  cither  end.  The  flowers  are  in  the  form  of  a 
large  spherical  head,  which  blow  out  the  second 
summer  after  sowing.  The  root  is  in  form  of  a 
series  of  concentric  coats,  varying  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  also  in  colour, 
from  a  wine-red  to  white.  The  peculiar  flavour 
is  less  intense  or  acrid  than  that  of  the  garlic, 
and  there  is  also  more  of  a  mucilaginous  nutri- 
tive sul>stance  in  the  bulb.  The  flavour  also 
varies  much,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb, 
the  small  reddish  onions  having  much  more  pun- 
s^ency  than  the  larger  ones.  There  are  at  least 
twenty  varieties  of  this  plant. 

The  onion  was  known  and  cultivated  at  a  very 
early  period  in  Britain.  It  Is  not  supposed  that 
any  variety  of  it  is  indigenous,  since  the  large 
and  mild  roots  which  are  imported  from  warmer 
climates  deteriorate  both  in  size  and  sweetness 
after  having  been  cultivated  a  few  years  in  this 
climate.  The  onion  called  the  Strasburgh,  and 
the  varieties  which  have  been  obtained  from  it 
in  this  country,  appear  to  be  the  most  natural- 
ized, as  they  arc  the  hardiest  which  are  grown. 
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It  is,1  therefore,  probable  that  this  plant  was  first 
introduced  into  England  from  the  central  parts 
of  continental  Europe;  although  it  may  have 
been  originally  the  native  of  countries  farther  to 
the  south,  and  have  been  rendered  hardier  and 
less  prone  to  degenerate  from  its  gradual  change 
of  climate. 

The  onions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  even 
those  of  the  south  of  France,  are  very  superior 
to  the  common  onion  of  our  gardens,  being  of  a 
much  larger  size,  and  more  mild  and  succulent. 
These  sorts,  however,  will  not  bear  the  colder  cli- 
mate of  this  country  without  degenerating,  while 
their  seed  seldom  comes  to  maturity  in  Britain. 

Though  the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  but 
imperfectly  traced  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  great  antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  this  bulb  was  known  and 
much  esteemed  in  Egypt  2000  years  before  Christ. 
It  still  forms  a  favourite  addition  to  the  food  of 
the  Egyptians.  Hasselquist,  in  a  panegyric  on  the 
exquisite  flavour  of  the  Egyptian  onion,  remarks, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Israelites,  after  they  had 
quitted  their  place  of  bondage,  should  have  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  this  delicacy;  for  whoever  has 
tasted  of  the  onions  of  Egypt,  must  acknowledge 
that  none  can  be  better  in  any  part  of  the  universe. 
"There,"  says  he, u  they  are  mild  and  pleasant  to 
the  palate ;  in  other  countries  they  are  strong  and 
nauseous.  There  they  are  soft  and  yielding ;  but 
in  countries  to  the  north  they  are  hard,  and  their 
coats  so  compact,  as  to  render  them  less  easy  of 
digestion."  The  Egyptians  divide  them  into 
four  parts,  and  eat  them  roasted  together  with 
pieces  of  meat ;  which  preparation  they  consider 
so  delicious,  that  they  devoutly  wish  it  may  form 
one  of  the  viands  of  Paradise.  A  soup  made  of 
these  onions  was  pronounced  by  the  learned  tra- 
veller to  be  certainly  one  of  the  best  dishes  of 
which  he  ever  partook. 

This  predilection  for  the  savoury  bulb  extends 
in  Africa  beyond  the  country  of  the  Nile.  Major 
Denham,  in  his  route  south  from  Bornou,  ol>- 
serred  numerous  gardens ;  but  the  onlv  veget- 
able produced  in  them  appeared  to  be  onions. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  onion  are  those 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens : 

Dutch  blood  red. 
Deptford. 

Early  ailvcr  skinned. 
Globe. 

James  long  keeping. 
Li»bon. 
Pale  red. 
Potatoe  onion . 
Silver  skinned. 
Spanish. 
Straibnrgh. 
Tripoli. 

True  Porta  tral. 
Two-bladed. 
Webh. 
Yellow. 


A  rich  mellow  ground,  on  a  dry  subsoil,  is  the 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  plant  It 
is  propagated  by  seed  sown  broad-cast  in  sprint:; 
the  quantity  of  seed  being  regulated  according: 
to  the  destination  of  the  onions,  whether  they 
arc  to  be  drawn  young,  or  to  remain  for  bulbire 
The  plants  begin  to  bulb  in  June,  increasing  in 
growth  till  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  necks 
shrink  and  the  leaves  decay ;  they  are  then  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  drawn,  and  preserved  for  the  win- 
ter store. 

A  method  of  improving  the  size  of  onions,  k 
transplanting  them,  was  recommended  by  Wor- 
lidge,  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  his  "  Systema  Horticulture ;"  awl 
this  practice  has  lately  been  revived  with  great 
success  by  some  eminent  horticulturists. 

The  theory  on  which  it  is  founded  is  extremely 
ingenious.    Every  plant  which  lives  longer  than 
one  year,  generates  the  sap  or  vegetable  blool 
which  will  elaborate  the  leaves  and  roots  of  uV 
succeeding  spring.    In  bulbous  roots  this  n- 
served  sap  is  deposited  in  the  bulb,  which,  in  i 
great  measure,  it  composes.  Now  the  store  which 
is  thus  formed  varies  considerably  in  the  same 
species  of  plant,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  raised.   Thus  th? 
onion  in  the  south  of  Europe  accumulates  a  row  I) 
greater  quantity  in  a  single  season,  under  a 
greater  degree  and  longer  duration  of  heat  than 
is  afforded  by  our  colder  climates,  and  thereforr 
it  acquires,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  larger  su>. 
Mr  Knight  was  induced  by  these  observations  t- 
suppose  that  two  short  and  variable  summers  iis 
England  might,  perhaps,  be  equal  in  effect  t<> 
one  long  and  bright  season  in  Portugal ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  attempted  a  method  of  culture 
which  has  proved  his  inference  to  be  correct  l» 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  seeds  of  the  Portugal 
onion  were  sown  in  spring  very  thickly,  on  a 
poor  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation.    Under  the* 
circumstances,  the  bulb  in  the  autumn  had  at- 
tained scarcely  beyond  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  Tim 
bulbs  were  then  taken  from  the  ground  and  pre- 
served during  the  winter;  in  the  ensuing  sprint 
they  were  again  planted  at  equal  distance* 
From  this  treatment  the  plants  afforded  bul!<« 
very  superior  to  those  raised  immediately  from 
seed,  some  exceeding  five  inches  in  diameter; 
and  being  more  matured,  they  may  be  present: 
sound  throughout  the  winter  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  those  which  are  raised  from  seed  in 
a  single  season.    Many  other  cultivators  pursue 
with  some  slight  alterations,  the  same  method, 
and  find  it  perfectly  successful. 

It  is  found  that  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  onion  comes  to  the  greatest  perfection,  thf 
practice  of  transplanting  it  prevails. 

In  Portugal  it  is  sown  in  November  and  De- 
cember on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  protect**] 
from  the  frost ;  in  which  situation  the  plants  re- 
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min  till  April  or  Mav,  when  they  are  trans- 
punted  to  a  rich  soil. 

Onions  are  considered  wholesome  under  any 
Im ;  bat  thev  become  more  succulent  and  mild 
/:er  having  undergone  culinary  preparation. 

Tie  Welsh  Onion,  or  Ciboule  (allium  fistulo- 
vm),  i*  oriirinally  from  Siberia.  It  is  a  hardy 
pliot,  an<l  strong  in  flavour,  approaching  more 
rxariy  to  garlic  than  onion.  This  species  does 
r,  a  form  a  bulb.  The  cultivation  of  the  ciboule 
ku  been  known  in  England  since  the  early  part 
f  the  seventeenth  century ;  how  much  earlier 
\MTt  are  now  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  much 
I**  cultivated  in  the  present  day  than  it  was  in 
firmer  times,  when  broths  and  pottages,  seasoned 
<mh  the  green  tops  of  the  onion  tube,  were  more 
:n  fashion.  It  is  now  only  occasionally  raised 
f  >r  a  spring  crop.  For  this  purpose  the  seed  is 
->wnat  the  end  of  July  or  August;  in  a  fort- 
n-M  the  plants  usually  appear  above  ground ; 
^Gt  in  October  their  leaves  wither,  and  the 
ivmnd  appears  quite  bare.  Ln  the  beginning  of 
uV  ensuing  year,  however,  they  become  reno- 
utcd,  and  in  March  are  fit  for  drawing  to  be 
j«l  as  onions.  The  scalien  is  another  name 
r.uai  to  long-necked  onions,  which  produce 
kifd  abundantly,  but  do  not  bulb. 

The  Tree,  or  bulb-bearing  Onion  ( allium  cepa, 
•ir.  tirifxirum J,  is  a  singular  variety,  which  has 
fp-bally  been  produced  by  climate.  It  ruus 
*i:h  a  strong  stem,  about  two  feet  in  height,  on 


i^f  top  of  which  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
RAmer  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  species;  but 
tiyUad  of  being  succeeded  by  capsules  containing 
**ls,  the  germs  swell,  and  towards  the  end  of 
toe  season  a  crop  of  bulbs  is  obtained  from  the 
of  the  stalk,  and  which,  in  a  natural  state, 
»  won  as  they  drop  off  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
t*3n  to  put  out  roots  and  vegetate.  This  va- 
fvty  U  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  of  use, 
uoo^h  we  learn  that  in  some  parts  of  Wales 
tarsc  bulbs  are  planted,  and  produce  ground- 
ifuons  of  a  considerable  size,  while  the  stem  sup- 
F;i«  a  succession  of  bulbs  for  the  next  year's 
j'Lujtiog. 

This  variety  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Canada;  the  French  call  it  Vognon 
SE&pte;  there  is  no  proof,  however,  of  its 
a  native  of  the  country  which  its  name 
*'*uM  indicate,  while  the  probability  is  greatly 
'  >  the  contrary.  It  is  not  in  such  a  climate,  but 
a  e»U  and  wet  countries,  that  seminal  plants  are 
■-tanged  to  viviparous.  The  same  species  of 
-tbm  which  has  perfect  seeds  upon  warm  and  dry 
grounds,  bears  little  plants  in  the  spike  when 
2w«n  upon  the  cold  and  humid  mountain  top ; 

the  corn,  which  in  a  dry  season  remains  firm 
ifi'l  without  any  signs  of  vegetation  in  the  grain, 
'i'Kmti  in  the  ear,  and  becomes  green  and  matted 
"  the  shock,  when  the  weather  is  rainy ;  this 
'rftct  being  produced  much  more  frequently  in 


the  northern  parts  of  the  country  than  in  the 
south.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Hebrides,  both 
grain  and  pulse  would  become  viviparous,  if  they 
were  not  taken  to  the  barn  and  dried  by  artifi- 
cial means.  By  analogy  drawn  from  facts  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  tree-onion  is  not  only 
from  Canada,  but  that  it  is  not  indigenous  there, 
being  merely  the  common  onion  introduced  from 
France  by  the  colonists,  and  changed  to  the  vi- 
viparous form  by  the  climate. 

The  Ground,  or  Potatoe  Onion,  is  another  cu- 
rious variety.  This  multiplies  itself  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  tree-onion,  producing, 
by  the  formation  of  young  bulbs  on  the  parent 
root,  an  ample  crop  below  the  surface.  This 
plant  has  also  been  described  as  being  a  native  of 
Egypt,  or  at  least  as  having  been  brought  from 
that  country  by  the  British  army  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  a  plant  which  bears  an  additional  num- 
ber of  bulbs  is  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  a  dry 
and  warm  climate  than  a  plant  which  is  vivipa- 
rous. The  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  po- 
tatoe-onion  has,  however,  been  erroneously  as- 
signed, since  it  was  known  and  cultivated  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England  some  years  prior  to 
the  Egyptian  expedition.  If  it  be  a  native  of 
Egypt,  or  of  any  other  warm  country,  it  is,  in- 
deed, a  hardy  one,  since  it  bears  the  alteration  of 
the  seasons,  and  resists  the  attacks  of  insects  much 
better,  it  is  said,  than  the  common  onion. 

The  bulbs  are  planted  in  the  middle  of  winter ; 
as  the  tops  appear  they  are  usually  earthed  up 
like  potatoes,  and  by  the  middle  of  summer  the 
new  crop  is  ready  for  removing.  The  size  and 
number  of  the  new  bulbs  depend  very  much  on 
the  size  of  those  which  have  been  planted ;  but 
they  always  yield  a  proportionately  large  pro- 
duce. 

Mr  Wedgewood  employs  another  method.  lie 
says,  when  the  onions  have  shot  out  their  leaves 
to  their  full  size,  nnd  when  they  begin  to  get  a 
little  brown  at  the  top,  he  clears  away  all  the 
soil  from  the  bulb  down  to  the  ring  from  whence 
proceed  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  thus  forms  a 
basin  round  each  bulb,  which  catches  the  rain, 
and  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  water  from  the 
watering  pots.  The  old  bulbs  then  immediately 
begin  to  fonn  new  ones;  and  if  they  are  kept 
properly  moist,  and  the  ground  good,  the  clusters 
will  be  very  large  and  numerous ;  besides,  bulbs 
grown  thus  above  ground  are  much  sounder  than 
those  grown  below,  and  will  keep  much  better. 

The  Chive  ( allium  ScJuenoprasum ),  is  the 
smallest,  though  one  of  the  finest  flavoured  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  an  in- 
habitant of  Sil>eria,  and  said  to  l»e  a  native  of 
Britain,  though  rarely  found  growing  in  an  un- 
cultivated state.  The  bulbs  are  very  small,  con- 
nected in  clusters  of  an  elongated  form,  and  the 
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leaves  are  long,  slender,  and  pointed.  The  flower- 
ing stem,  when  it  is  allowed  to  rise,  is  slightly 
curved,  and  seldom  attains  to  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a 
purple  tinge ;  they  grow  crowded  together,  and 
are,  even  in  the  most  cold  and  moist  situations, 
followed  by  capsules  and  seeds.  When  culti- 
vated, the  plants  are,  however,  seldom  allowed 
to  run  to  seed,  as  they  are  not  usually  drawn  to 
he  eaten  entire,  but  have  the  leaves  and  young 
tops  cut  off  to  be  used  as  a  potherb.  Chives  are 
very  hardy,  and  require  no  attention  during  their 
growth  except  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds; 
they  are  propagated  by  slips,  or  by  dividing  the 
roots  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

When  the  leaves  are  gathered  for  use,  if  thev 
are  cut  close,  others  will  shoot  tip  in  succession, 
and  in  this  manner  a  bed  lasts  three  or  four  years; 
after  which  period  it  must  be  renewed.  When 
fresh  cut,  these  leaves  are  by  some  persons  con- 
sidered as  an  improvement  to  salads  and  season- 
ings. Their  flavour  suffers  greatly  if  they  be 
kept  after  gathering  even  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  their  produce  is  but  small  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  of  gathering.  On  these  accounts  they 
are  not  much  cultivated  in  places  where  veget- 
ables are  supplied  in  the  markets ;  and  they  sel- 
dom find  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the  English 
peasant,  who,  partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly 
from  prejudice,  docs  not  live  much  upon  those 
soups  and  savoury  dishes  which,  while  they  are 
more  wholesome  and  nourishing  than  the  food 
which  he  consumes, arc  also  considerably  cheaper. 

The  Lef.k  ( allium  porrum J,  is  said  to  be  in- 
digenous to  Switzerland,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country ;  but  it  has  been  for  so 
many  ages  under  cultivation,  that  its  native  place 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  very  accurately  traced.  Ac- 
cording to  translators  and  commentators,  this,  as 
well  as  the  onion  and  garlic,  was  included  among 
the  Egyptian  luxuries  after  which  the  Israelites 
pined.  It  still  makes  its  constant  appearance  at 
tho  tables  of  the  Egyptians,  who  eat  it  chopped 
small  as  a  savoury  accompaniment  to  meat. 

The  exact  period  when  the  leek  was  first 
brought  into  this  country  is  not  known;  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,"  as  early  as  15C2. 
There  is,  however,  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  introduced  prior  to  that  time,  and 
had  long  been  the  favourite  badge  of  the  Welsh 
principality.  Shakspearo  makes  this  to  have 
arisen  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cressy. 

Worlidge  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  love  of  the 
Welsh  for  th?se  kinds  of  odoriferous  vegetables. 
Ho  says,  "  I  have  seen  the  greater  part  of  a  gar- 
den there  stored  with  leeks,  and  part  of  the  re- 
mainder with  onions  and  garlic." 

The  hardiness  and  pungency  of  the  leek  both 
tend  to  recommend  it  in  those  countries  where 
few  potherbs  are  grown,  and  it  seems  to  have 


great  facility  in  adapting  itself  to  climate.  The 
leek  which  is  cultivated  in  the  colder  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  thence  is  called  the  Scotch  leek,  i-i 
more  hardy  and  also  more  pungent  than  die 
broad-leaved  variety,  chiefly  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  fonnerlv  a  very  favourite  in^  - 
dient  in  the  « cock-a-leekie"  of  the  Scotch, 
which  is  so  graphically  described  in  "The  For- 
tunes of  Nigel ;"  and  of  which  James  the  Fir-* 
is  reported  to  have  been  so  fond,  that  he  retaiiu! 
his  preference  for  it  notwithstanding  all  tli 
dainties  of  London  cookery. 

This  species  requires  more  boiling  than  other* 
of  the  same  genus,  and  unless  it  be  reduced  near!\ 
to  a  pulp,  it  taints  the  breath  in  a  very  offctiMv 
manner.  The  offensive  odour  of  a  vegetable  l\ 
however,  no  evidence  of  unwholesomeness,  pro- 
vided the  odour  is  natural  to  it,  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  putrefaction. 

The  bulb  of  the  leek  consists  of  the  bottorr> 
of  the  leaves,  which  do  not  form  in  bulbules  nr 
cloves  like  those  of  the  garlic,  neither  are  th>  v 
so  entire  as  the  tunics  of  the  onion;  the  stem 
runs  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet ;  the  flow*  r\ 
which  are  bell-shaped,  appear  in  May,  in  lan: 
close  balls,  followed  by  capsules  containing 
As  the  root  of  the  leek  is  rather  the  blanch^ 
end  of  the  leaves  than  a  bulb,  properly  so  calM. 
the  plant  is  to  be  considered  chiefly  as  a  pother) : 
though  in  some  places  both  the  root  and  tl" 
greater  part  of  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  j* 
santry  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  bread.  It- 
chief  value,  however,  is  as  a  potherb,  whx~ 
stands  the  winter  well,  and  is  in  a  forw  ard  an  I 
succulent  state  at  that  part  of  the  season  wh  • 
fresh  vegetables  are  the  least  abundant.  Th 
culture  of  the  leek  is  similar  to  that  of  theoni i>n. 

The  Shallot  ( allium  Ascalonium is  n  na- 
tive of  wanner  climates  than  that  of  Englatil 
It  is  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Sym, 
especially  near  Ascalon,  whence  it  derives  i'K 
name.    The  time  of  its  introduction  into  thi 
country  is  not  known.     Some  writers  assun 
that  it  was  brought  home  by  the  crusaders.  I 
is  mentioned  as  a  well  known  plant  by  Turin i. 
in  his  **  Signes  of  Herbes,"  published  in  15-f: 
This  plant  resembles  the  true  garlic  in  having  i' 
roots  divided  into  cloves  or  smaller  roots,  x?J 
i  nclosed  in  a  thin  membrane.    Each  of  th  v 
small  roots  sends  forth  two  or  three  fistulara»! 
shaped  leaves,  issuing  from  a  sheath ;  they  ^ 
nearly  similar,  but  not  so  large,  as  those  of  t': 
onion.    The  shallot  does  not  in  all  situation 
produce  perfect  seeds,  or  even  flowers,  ands>m 
times,  indeed,  does  not  send  up  any  foot-ftaK- 
The  want  of  seed  is,  however,  fully  compensate! 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  roots.    It  i»  ^ 
ciently  hardy  to  bear  uninjured  the  seven- 
winters  of  England ;  but  it  is  liable  sometirm- 
to  be  attacked  by  i  nsocts.    This  evil  is  found  t 
be  burely  prevented  when  the  bulbs  are  pbnW 
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usher  above  the  surface,  instead  of  being  buried 
12  the  earth ;  and  this  improved  mode  of  culture 
bi  farther  advantage  of  bettering  the  quality 
al  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  crop  obtained. 
The  flavour  of  the  shallot  is  much  more  pun- 
sot  than  that  of  garlic,  but  not  nearly  so  rank, 
b  #aaon3  soups  and  made-dishes,  and  makes  a 
.  -"i  addition  in  sauces,  salads,  and  pickles. 

Rocambole  ( allium  scorodopramm )y  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found 
ia  situations  which  are  rather  elevated.  It  has 
i>*fl  cultivated  in  this  country,  though  not  very 
rttmsirely,  from  a  period  much  anterior  to  any 
umala  of  horticulture.  The  earliest  records  on 
this  subject  mention  it  as  being  a  plant  in  com- 
mon cultivation.  It  is  a  perennial,  having  nar- 
n*  flat  leaves,  with  the  mark  of  a  keel  or  ridge 
«n  the  under  sides.  The  flower-stem  rises  to  the 
^-i^fat  of  about  two  feet ;  the  globular  head,  on 
i'j  first  appearance,  is  contorted.  As  the  plant 
•  iiitv>,  however,  the  head  untwists,  and  the 
%nm  come  to  maturity ;  after  which  the  sphe- 
ral top  changes  into  a  cluster  of  small  bulbules, 
Much  have  a  tinge  of  purple.  The  cloves  of  the 
Nam  bole,  taken  either  from  the  root  or  the  top 
■  the  flowering  stalk,  are  the  parts  used ;  the 
utter  being  the  largest  in  size ;  but  those  from 
lit  roots  have  the  most  pungency,  especially 
*htn  the  whole  of  the  bulb  is  buried*  in  the 

Rocambole  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
rriic  and  shallot,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
f«*  as  the  latter. 

OtCHLs  class  gynandria,  order  monandria,  of 
Luroeus.  The  orchidia?  form  a  numerous  and 
Prions  family  of  plants.  They  are  rather  difH- 
'  -Jt  of  culture.  Few  of  the  species  produce 
Vv,ls,  and  they  are  propagated  by  their  bulbs  or 
iitas,  which  are  of  a  peculiar  structure.  An 
kMs,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  is  found 
*~ith  two  solid  masses,  of  an  oval  form,  at  the 
of  the  stem,  above  which  spring  out  the 
tf'ick  fleshy  fibres  which  nourish  the  plant.  One 
'•<f  these  bulbs  or  tubers  is  destined  to  be  the  suc- 
**or  of  the  other,  and  is  plump  and  vigorous, 
whilst  the  other,  or  decaying  one,  is  always 
tinkled  and  withered.  From  this  withered 
<ne  has  proceeded  the  existing  stem,  and  the 
(  lump  one  is  an  offset,  from  the  centre  of  which 
to*«km  of  the  succeeding  year  is  destined  to 
proceed.  By  this  means  the  actual  situation  of 
toe  plant  is  changed  about  half  an  inch  every 
.v«r;  and  as  the  effect  is  always  produced  from 
w  side  opposite  to  the  withered  bulb,  the  plant 
tr»veh  always  in  one  direction,  at  that  rate,  and 
*iU  in  a  dozen  years  have  marched  six  inches 
^ra  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  In  the 
F»fden  the  orchis  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  pro- 
pssated.  The  species  are  generally  taken  up 
fom  their  native  habitations  with  balls,  and 
trattrfmtd  to  a  shady  border,  where  they  remain 


for  a  year  or  two,  but  seldom  increase.  Those 
which  grow  in  the  open  fields  are  generally  found 
in  a  calcareous  soil,  and  those  in  bogs  or  woods 
thrive  best  in  peat,  or  peat  and  loam  mixed. 

Several  species  of  the  orchis  afford  the  sub- 
stance called  salep.  This  word  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
plants,  which  is  sahkleb. 

Orchis  Mascula,  is  the  species  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  salep.     It  grows 


no. 


abundantly  in  Oxfordshire,  and  there  salep  of 
the  best  quality  has  been  manufactured  from 
the  roots.  The  great  proportion  of  that  used, 
however,  comes  from  the  Levant.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  root,  composed  of  two  lobes,  from 
which  proceed  broad  oblong  spotted  leaves. 
The  flower-stalks  are  about  twelve  inches  long, 
are  furnished  with  one  or  two  narrow  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  a  long  spike  of  reddish  purple 
flowers,  which  have  a  slight  but  very  agreeable 
odour.  The  flowers  make  their  appearance  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  It  prefers  a  dry, 
rather  light  soil.  In  rich  loamy  soils,  which 
have  been  fully  manured,  this  plant  does  not 
thrive;  the  roots  become  black  and  half  rotten. 
The  root  is  ascertained  to  be  fully  matured  when 
the  leaves  and  stalk  begin  to  decay.  The  plants 
may  then  be  dug  up,  and  the  new  formed  bulbs, 
from  which  alone  the  salep  is  prepared,  separated 
from  the  dry  shrivelled  one. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  treating  the  roots 
is  as  follows :  The  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water, 
and  the  fine  brown  skin  which  covers  it  is  to  be 
separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or  by  dip- 
ping the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing  it  with 
a  coarse  linen  cloth.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  roots  have  been  thus  cleansed,  they  are  to  be 
spread  on  a  tin  plate  and  placed  in  an  oven, 
heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  re- 
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main  six  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they 
will  have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  ac- 
quired a  transparency  like  horn,  without  any 
diminution  of  bulk.    Being  arrived  at  this  state,  I 
they  are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  i 
harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  several  days  1 
to  effect ;  or  by  using  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  i 
may  be  finished  in  a  few  hours.   The  Turkey 
6alep  comes  to  this  country  in  oval  masses, 
hard,  and  semi-transparent,  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour. 

Salep  has  been  lauded  as  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  nourishment,  in  a  given  bulk,  than 
any  other  vegetable  body ;  we  suspect,  however, 
that  in  this  respect  it  must  yield  to  good  wheaten 
bread.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  an  ounce 
of  powdered  salep,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  ani- 
mal jelly  or  portable  soup,  and  boiled  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  daily 
food  of  an  able-bodied  man.  It  has  accordingly 
been  recommended  as  a  part  of  ships'  stores  on  a 
long  voyage.  A  small  quantity  of  salep  added 
to  milk  retards  the  latter  from  becoming  sour. 
The  late  Dr  Percival  of  Manchester  proposes  this 
substance  as  a  mixture  in  wheaten  bread.  I  di- 
rected, says  he,  an  ounce  of  the  powder  to  be  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  of  water,  and  the  mucilage  to 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour,  salt, 
and  yeast.  The  flour  amounted  to  two  pounds, 
the  yeast  to  two  ounces,  and  the  salt  to  eighty 
grains.  The  loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably 
well  fermented,  and  weighed  three  pounds  twelve 
ounces.  Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce  of 
salep  were  mixed  together,  and  the  water  added 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  preparing  bread. 
The  loaf  when  baked  weighed  thirteen  ounces 
and  a  half;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
quantity  of  flour  used  in  this  trial  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  conceal  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  salep. 

Salep  was  at  one  time  in  considerable  esteem 
as  a  medicine.  It  is  now  never  used  by  medical 
men  but  as  an  article  of  diet  for  invalids,  when  a 
light  nutritious  vegetable  food  is  advisable. 

Tub  Egyptian  Water  Lily  ( nymphea  lottu J. 
This  plant  grows  in  vast  quantities  in  the  plains 
of  Lower  Egypt,  near  Cairo,  during  the  time  the 
land  is  under  water.  It  flowers  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  ripens  towards  the  latter 
end  of  October.  The  Arabians  call  it  nuphar. 
The  sacred  lotus  of  Egypt  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  among  the  learned.  In  fact  it  ap- 
I>earH  that  several  plants  were  called  by  this  name 
by  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. According  to  Shaw,  in  the  plate  that  re- 
presents the  mosaic  pavement  at  Prwneste,  re- 
luting  to  some  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  the  lotus  of  these  countries  is  un- 
questionably a  water  lily,  of  which  three  kinds 
are  mentioned  by  Des  Fontaines,  and  represented 
on  many  Egyptian  monuments.  Two  of  them, 
he  says,  have  been  well  described  in  the  works 


o*  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus ;  one  has  white 
flowers  and  fruit  like  that  of  a  poppy,  full  of  a 
great  number  of  small  seeds ;  this  is  the  nymphta 
lotus  of  Linmeus.  The  other,  called  by  Herodo- 
tus the  lily  rose  of  the  Nile,  and  by  Theophras- 
tus the  Egyptian  bean,  or  lotus  of  Antinous,ha, 
a  flower  of  a  lovely  red,  and  a  fruit  shaped  like 
the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  pitted  with  deep  hol- 
lows, each  containing  an  oblong  seed  as  large  a- 
a  small  filbert;  this  is  the  nymphea  tichtmbo  of 
Linnaeus,  the  eyannus  nelumlo  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
and  according  to  him,  the  tuamos  of  the  ancient?, 
which  has  been  confounded  by  other  able  writm 
with  the  true  lotus  of  Egypt,  and  has  probably 
become  important  in  the  Egyptian  mytholoyv 
only  as  a  substitute  for  the  former.  This  fruit, 
compared  by  Theophrastus  to  a  wasp's  nest,  i> 
represented  in  various  Egyptian  monuments 
See  the  nymphea  lotus,  plate  VII.,  fig.  7.  The 
red-flowered  lotus  is  common  in  India,  but  tu> 
disappeared  in  Egypt.  The  third  species  b> 
blue  flowers,  and  a  fruit  like  the  first;  it  is  like- 
wise delineated  on  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  has  been  noticed  by  Athenams.  This  au 
thor  says,  that  at  Alexandria  the  crowns  worn  at 
the  festivals  of  Antinous  were  composed  of  th> 
red  or  the  blue  lotus.  Delile  observed  the  blur 
water  lily  lotus  in  Egypt,  and  has  described  i" 
under  the  name  of  nymphea  cerulea. 

Several  other  plants  deserving  notice  beloit 
to  this  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  bi- 
as they  come  under  the  heads  of  medicinal  •  r 
ornamental  plants,  we  shall  recur  to  them  under 
those  heads.  Of  such  are  the  aloes,  the  vario^ 
kinds  of  lilies,  &c.  The  pine  apple  we  shili 
also  describe  among  the  other  fruits. 


DIVISION  III. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS. — TOE 
I"OTATO,  &C. 


We  now  come  to  the  third  great  division  <A 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  the  seeds  of  oil 
the  plants  are  found  to  be  divided  into  two  lob* 
or  cotyledons;  a  familiar  example  of  which 
have  in  the  common  bean,  or  in  the  seed  of  the 
oak  or  elm.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  thi* 
general  character,  and  that  is  in  the  family  oi 
the  pines,  or  conifers,  whose  seeds  consist  oi 
from  three  to  ten  different  parts,  or  verticelb:c 
cotyledons. 

Dicotyledonous  plants,  as  we  have  alrca>lv 
explained,  are  characterised  from  the  member 
of  the  two  other  divbions,  by  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  their  stem,  (Chap.  VI.)  of  which 
all  the  i>arts  are  disposed  in  concentric  liy*r?: 
the  disposition  and  mode  of  branching  of  uV 
nerves  of  the  leaves;  the  circumstance  of  five  ^ 
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■x  of  its  multiples  being  the  prevalent  number 
-  almost  every  part  of  the  flower,  the  very  fre- 
,3eat  prevalence  of  both  a  calyx  and  corolla; 
.  Lastly,  the  general  aspect  of  the  plants. 
Dicotyledonous  plants  have  been  distinguished 
ntu  four  divisions,  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  corolla,  as  the  Apctalous,  Monopctalous,  Po~ 
ItpeUduu,  and  Diclinous. 

There  have  been  enumerated  in  the  natural 
tptrm  as  belonging  to  this  division  one  hundred 
md  twenty-five  families,  including  a  great  pro- 
jortion  of  those  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  which 
*n  conducive  to  the  necessities  or  luxuries  of 
makind.  A  systematic  list  of  these  natural 
.  ;  «  we  shall  gift  afterwards;  in  the  mean 
Use,  we  proceed  to  describe  those  vegetables 
is  tab  division  which  are  appropriated  as  food 

The  Potato,  ( solatium  tuberosum.)  This  val- 
ubie  plant  belongs  to  the  family  Solaneat  of 
Jastseu;  almost  all  the  species  of  which  family 
v*  of  a  poisonous  and  narcotic  quality,  as  the 
WJadomna,  tolanum  dulcamara,  hy  on  damns,  to- 
fcwa.  What  is  remarkable,  however,  it  is  only 
f«rticular  parts  of  many  of  these  vegetables 
•inch  possess  the  narcotic  qualities,  the  other 
p»ts  being  perfectly  innoxious  and  edible.  Thus 
ti*  root  and  berry  of  the  dulcamara  are  per- 
fectly harmless,  as  well  as  the  root  of  the  so- 
wrara  tuberosum.  The  solanea;  are  characterised 
V»  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flower,  of  which  that 
<f  the  potato  is  a  familiar  example.    The  potato 


in 


Th»  Pwtatn. 

*«lonsrs  to  the  Linmenn  class  Ptntandria  ;  order 
M'mewrma.  It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
n«ng  with  a  slender  branching  stem  to  the  height 
4  two  or  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  of  a  roundish 
ft-nn,  of  unequal  size,  and  of  a  dark  green;  the 
-'al-  arv  white,  or  of  a  purplish  tinge;  the 
fr*it  m  a  Urge  berry  with  a  greenish  pulp,  which 
Utterly  changes  to  black,  containing  numerous 
onall  weds  in  the  centre. 

Besides  the  true  roots  of  the  plant,  there  are 
nirmeroo*  runners  which  grow  out  from  the  stem, 
and  which  bear  the  tubers  or  potatoes.  There 
■u*  numerous  scars  or  eyes  on  the  tuber,  from 
■:':-r.(v  proceed  tbt  (OOtittl  an<l  fottlN  e-Tiiis  pf 
■  new  plant;  hence,  in  cutting  up  potatoes  for 
care  must  be  taken  that  each  division  pos- 
w*  of  these  eyes  or  points  of  germination. 


The  pointed  end  of  the  potato  which  is  attached 
to  the  runner  or  root,  is  more  matured  than  the 
rounder  end,  which  is  of  a  soft,  waxy,  and  watery 
nature,  while  the  other  is  dry  and  farinaceous. 

Gomara,in  his  General  History  of  the  Indies, 
and  Joeephus  Acosta,  are  amongst  the  early 
Spanish  writers  who  have  mentioned  the  potato 
by  the  Indian  names,  openanck,  pope,  and  papas. 
Clusius,  and  after  him  Gerard,  gave  figures  of 
the  plant;  and  Gerard  gave  it  the  name  of  so- 
larium tuberosum,  which  Lin  me  us  adopted. 

There  is  perhaps  no  vegetable  product,  not 
even  excepting  the  cereal iu,  or  the  most  useful 
of  the  palm  tribe,  which  has  proved  of  such  es- 
sential importance,  or  which  is  likely  still  to 
have  such  an  influence  on  the  population  of  the 
temperate  regions  as  this  admirable  root.  One 
could  scarcely  have  believed  that,  in  little  more 
than  two  centuries,  a  small  and  almost  neglected 
tuber,  transported  from  the  newly  discovered 
regions  of  Mexico,  where  it  occupied  but  a  very 
insignificant  space,  and  was  but  sparingly,  if  at 
all  used  as  human  food,  should  have  been  mul- 
tiplied so  as  to  form  the  principal  subsistence  of 
millions  of  human  beings  for  succeeding  gener- 
ations. Humboldt,  in  his  essay  on  the  kingdom 
of  New  Spain,  gives  the  history  of  the  potato. 
He  believes  that  the  plant  described  by  Molina 
under  the  name  of  Maglia.  is  the  original  stock 
of  this  useful  vegetable,  and  that  it  grows  in 
Chili  in  its  native  soil.  He  supposes  that  thence 
it  was  transported  by  the  Indian  population  to 
Peru,  Quito,  New  Granada,  and  the  whole  Cor- 
dilleras. 

Among  the  Chonos  islands,  Mr  Darwin  saw 
the  wild  potato  growing  abundantly.  They 
grow  near  the  sea  beach  in  thick  beds,  on  a  sandy 
shelly  soil,  wherever  the  trees  are  not  too  close 
together.  In  the  middle  of  January  they  were 
in  flower;  but  the  tubers  were  small  and  few  in 
number,  especially  in  those  plants  which  grow 
in  the  shade,  and  had  the  most  luxuriant  foliage, 
"Nevertheless,  I  found  one,"  says  he,  "which 
was  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  diameter  two 
inches  in  length.  The  raw  bulbs  had  precisely 
the  smell  of  the  common  potato  of  England; 
but  when  cooked  they  shrunk,  and  became 
watery  and  insipid.  They  had  not  a  bitter 
taste,  as,  according  to  Molina,  is  the  case  with 
the  Chilian  kind,  and  they  could  be  eaten  with 
safety.  Some  plants  measured  from  the  ground 
to  the  tip  of  the  upper  leaf,  not  less  tlian  four 
feet.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  state  in 
which  they  grow,  and  from  their  being  known 
to  the  various  Indian  tribes  scattered  over  the 
country,  that  they  are  indigenous,  and  not  im- 
ported plants."  *  MrCruickshanksthus  farther 
corroborates  the  above  remarks. 

•  Darwin's  Natural  History  of  voyage  to  South  Sea*, 
1840. 
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Mr  Lambert,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Brande's 
Journal,  and  in  the  appendix  to  his  splendid 
work  on  the  genua  PintM>  lias  collected  many 
valuable  facts  which  prove  that  the  potato  is 
found  wild  in  several  parts  of  America,  and 
among  others  in  Chili  and  Peru.  Don  Jose* 
Pavon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Lambert,  says,  "The 
Solatium  tuberosum  grows  wild  in  the  environs 
of  Lima,  and  fourteen  leagues  from  Lima  on  the 
coast;  and  I  myself  have  found  it  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chili;'*  and  Mr  Lambert  adds,  "I  have  lately 
received  from  Mr  Pavon  very  fine  wild  specimens 
of  solatium  tuberosum,  collected  by  himself  in 
Peru."  There  is  also  a  note  from  Mr  Lambert 
on  the  same  subject,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr  Caldcleugh,  who 
sent  tulwrs  of  the  wild  plant  some  years  ago, 
from  Chili  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  But  it 
is  frequently  objected,  that  in  some  of  those 
countries  where  the  potato  is  found  wild,  it  may, 
like  many  other  species  met  with  in  that  state 
in  America,  be  an  introduced,  not  an  indigenous 
plant.  There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  really  indigenous  in  Chili, 
and  that  wild  specimens  found  there  have  not 
been  accidentally  propagated  from  any  cultivated 
variety.  In  that  country  it  is  generally  found 
in  steep,  rocky  places,  where  it  could  never  have 
been  cultivated,  and  where  its  accidental  intro- 
duction is  almost  impossible.  It  is  very  com- 
mon about  Valparaiso,  and  I  have  noticed  it 
;dong  the  coast  for  fifteen  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  port;  how  much  farther  it  may  ex- 
tend north  or  south,  I  know  not.  It  chiefly  in- 
habits the  cliffs  and  hills  near  the  sea,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  at  more  than  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  coast.  But  there  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  wild  plant  that  I  have  nevor 
seen  noticed  in  print,  that  its  flowers  are  always 
pure  white,  free  from  the  purple  tint  so  common 
in  the  cultivated  varieties,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  its  native  origin.  Another 
proof  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  while  it 
is  often  met  with  in  mountainous  places,  remote 
from  cultivated  ground,  it  is  not  seen  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  fields  and  gardens 
where  it  is  planted,  unless  a  stream  of  water  run 
through  the  ground,  which  may  carry  tubers  to 
uncultivated  spots.  Having  observed  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  and  other  plants  through  the 
agency  of  the  streams  employed  for  irrigating 
the  land,  I  am  led  to  think,  that  the  wild  speci- 
mens found  near  Lima  may  have  had  similar 
origin.  If  they  occurred  in  the  valley,  this  is 
more  than  probable,  as  almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  is  either  cultivated  by  irrigation,  or  the 
uncultivated  spots  are  overflowed  when  tho  river 
is  swelled  by  the  rains  in  the  interior.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  this 
important  vegetable  is  really  indigenous  to  Chili; 


but  with  respect  to  Peru,  some  further  evidence 
appears  necessary  to  remove  all  doubt  on  tK 
subject.  The  question  can  only  be  decided  by 
ascertaining  the  exact  situations  in  which  th> 
plants  present  themselves  at  Lima  and  Chant*} . 
especially  with  re*]tect  to  land  that  is  or  has  tan 
cultivated.  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  t., 
know  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

There  is  strong  evidence  for  believing  that 
this  plant  was  first  introduced  into  England  In 
the  colonists  adventuring  to  North  America  timi^ 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  i 
tained  a  patent  in  1684,  from  Queen  Eliata'i 
"for  discovering  and  planting  new  countries  ik 
possessed  by  Christians."  Thomas  Heriot,arVr 
wards  known  as  a  mathematician,  was  anions 
these  voluntary  exiles;  who,  however,  all  re- 
turned within  two  years  after  they  had  fir- 
gone  forth  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony 
These  voyagers  most  probably  brought  home  tin 
potato,  since  in  Heriot's  report  of  the  countr 
which  is  printed  in  De  Bry*s  collection  of  Voy- 
ages, ho  describes  (vol.  i.  p.  17,)  under  the  anv!- 
Root,  a  plant  called  openawk,  which,  there  i< 
littlu  doubt,  is  identical  with  the  potato.   "Th  •• 
roots  of  thiB  plant,"  says  he,  "are  round,  «*w  s> 
large  as  a  walnut,  others  much  larger;  theygro* 
in  damp  soils,  many  hanging  together  as  if  ti*< ' 
on  ropes.   They  are  good  food  either  boilwl 
roasted."    The  introduction  of  this  plant  in! 
Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  renin, 
from  Virginia,  is  indeed  well  authenticated  l;> 
corroborative  testimony.     In  the  manuscri]' 
minutes  of  the  Royal  Society, wo  find  that  Sir  H 
Southwell  distinctly  stated  to  the  fellows,  tin 
his  grandfather  was  the  first  who  cultivated  td 
potato  in  Ireland,  and  that  for  this  valuable  r  • 
he  was  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.*  Amon. 
the  anecdotes  told  of  this  enterprising  voy it  - 
it  is  said  that  when  his  gardener  at  Youghall,  u 
the  county  of  Cork,  had  reared  to  the  full  Ma- 
turity of  "apples"  the  potatoes  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  knight,  as  a  fine  fruit  frot-i 
America,  the  man  brought  to  his  master  oik 
the  apples,  and  asked  if  that  were  the  fine  frur 
Sir  Walter  having  examined  it,  was,  or  feign* 1 
to  be,  so  dissatisfied,  that  he  ordered  the  "weed" 
to  be  rooted  out.   The  gardener  obeyed,  and  v. 
rooting  out  the  weeds  found  a  bushel  of  rx<u 
toes. 

In  contradiction  to  the  above  account,  1' 
Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey,  states  th* 
this  plant  was  not  introduced  into  Ireland  nnt  l 
the  year  1610;  while  some  writers  affirm  t)u 
the  people  of  that  country  were  in  possession  > : 
the  potato  at  a  period  prior  to  the  one  just  a- 
signed.  One  supposition  is,  that  this  root  * 1 
brought  from  Santa  Fe  into  Ireland  in  the  y«: 
1565;  and  another,  that  it  is  of  so  very  ancieu" 
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idste  in  thai  iiUod  as  to  make  it  equally  pro- 
kaUethat  it  is  a  native  vegetable  of  the  country. 

It  L»  found,  however,  that  the  plant  carried  to 
Inland  by  Captain  Hawkins,  in  1C65,  was  the 
>paauh  batata,  or  sweet  potatoe.  The  claim  to 
iu  greater  antiquity  in  that  country  was  made 
by  isir  Lucius  O'Brien,  who  stated  to  Mr  Arthur 
Young  that  the  venerable  Bede  mentioned  this 
plant  m  being  in  Ireland  about  the  year  700. 
Sir  Lucius  did  not,  however,  point  out  the  pas- 
mgt  containing  any  proof  of  his  assertion;  and 
tat  potato,  largely  as  it  is  cultivated  in  that 
cvontry,  has  not  yet  made  out  its  title  to  a  place 
ua  toe  indigenous  flora  of  Ireland. 

Gertrde  mentions  in  his  Herbal,  published 
\Ufit  that  be  cultivated  this  plant  in  his  garden, 
«bere  it  succeeded  as  well  as  in  its  native  country- 
lit  girw  a  drawing,  which  he  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  Virginian  potato,  having,  as  he 
tutea,  received  the  roots  from  Virginia,  otherwise 
oiled  Nozembega.  It  was,  however,  considered 
W  him  as  a  rarity,  for  he  recommends  that  the 
not  should  be  eaten  as  a  delicate  dish,  and  not 
* common  food. 

From  the  authority  of  more  than  one  writer, 
n  would  appear  tliat  the  potato  was  brought  into 
Mitaern  Europe  through  a  different  channel, 
ud  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  introduction  of 
'J*  root  from  Virginia  into  this  country.  Clu- 
«m  relates  that  he  obtained  this  root  at  Vienna 
i»  1498,  from  the  governor  of  Mons  in  ilainault, 
"bo  had  procured  it  in  the  preceding  year  from 
July  ,  where,  in  common  with  the  truffle,  it  luni 
reared  the  name  of  laratoufli.  Peter  Cieca,  in 
ia  Chronicle,  printed  in  155.3,  chap.  xl.  p.  49, 
rtUt*  that  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  and  its 
ririaity,  besides  producing  maize,  cultivated  a 
'uberous  root  which  was  used  as  food  under  the 
U40M  of  papas :  this,  it  is  affirmed,  is  the  saim- 
l-unt  which  had  been  transplanted  to  the  south 
^  Europe,  and  which  Clusius  received  from 
Hiiaault. 

Though  now  so  extensively  used,  the  value 
'  •  this  root  as  an  esculent,  was  not  perfectly  ap- 
^'wiated  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  this 
c  «atry,  during  which  period  it  was  indeed  only 
^tivat«d  to  gardens,  and  that  as  a  curious  exotic. 
fLe  potato  was  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  in 
reiirn  of  James  the  First.    At  that  period, 
M.ough  it  formed  one  of  the  articles  provided 
I*  th<  household  of  the  queen,  the  quantity 
K*d  was  extremely  small,  and  exorbitantly 
•«ar,  being  at  the  price  of  two  shillings  per 
f"uod.  This  esculent  remained  equally  scarce 
throughout  the  turbulent  times  of  the  succeeding 
rr^n,  and  during  the  Commonwealth.    Its  cul- 
1  ration  very  gradually  spread  in  different  parts 
Ireland,  and  also  into  Lancashire,  but  not  till 
J^riy  a  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of 
>«?inia  by  Raleigh.    Mr  Buckland  of  Somer- 
KUhi^  in  the  year  1663,  drew  the  attention  of 


the  Royal  Society  to  its  value,  earnestly  recom- 
mending the  general  cultivation  of  the  potato 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  guard  against  a 
famine.  This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its 
merits,  and  all  those  Fellows  of  the  society  who 
had  lands  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  potato, 
were  entreated  to  plant  them  with  that  vegeta- 
ble; while  Mr  Evelyn  was  requested  to  notice 
the  subject  at  the  close  of  his  Sylva.  This  cele- 
brated man  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  potato  as  an 
article  of  food,  for  he  did  not  mention  it  until 
more  than  thirty  years  after  that  period,  and 
then  in  rather  slighting  terms.  In  his  Kalen- 
ilarium  PlantArum,  the  first  gardener's  calendar 
published  in  Britain,  he  thus  writes:  Plant  po- 
tatoes in  your  worst  ground.  Take  them  up  in 
November  for  winter  spending,  there  will  enough 
remain  for  a  stock,  though  ever  so  exactly 
gathered.  In  another  of  his  works,  Acetarius, 
he  remarks  that  the  small  green  fruit  or  apples 
of  the  potatoe  make  an  excellent  salad.  This  as- 
flertion  has  not,  however,  been  verified  by  ex- 
perience. 

The  zeal  of  the  Royal  Society  to  promote  the 
growth  of  this  vegetable,  failed  for  a  long  time 
to  exercise  much  influence  upon  the  habits  of 
the  nation;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  opinions 
which  were  published  respecting  the  plant,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  necessities  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  who  have  ever  been  left  too  entirely  to 
their  own  resources,  did  more  to  promote  the 
culture  of  potatoes  than  all  the  labours  of  the 
learned,  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  patriotic. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  writer 
on  gardening,  indeed,  admits  that  M potatoes  are 
much  used  in  Ireland  and  America  as  bread,  and 
may  be  pro|>agated  with  advantage  to  poor  people.'* 
Woolridge,  who  wrote  in  1687,  twenty-four 
years  after  the  appeal  of  Mr  Buckland,  describes 
potatoes  as  being  very  useful  in  "forcing  fruits," 
stating  that  they  are  planted  in  several  place*  in 
this  country  to  good  advantage;  he  adds,  "I  do 
not  hear  that  it  lias  been  yet  essayed  whether 
they  may  not  be  propagated  in  great  quantities 
for  the  use  of  swine  and  other  cattle."  The  cele- 
brated Ray,  who  began  to  publish  his  Historia 
Plantarum  in  1686,  takes  no  farther  notice  of 
this  vegetable  than  by  saying  that  it  is  dressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  Spanish  batatas.  Merritt, 
who  wrote  in  the  following  year,  records  that 
potatoes  were  then  cultivated  in  many  fields  in 
Wales,  but  in  what  part  of  the  principality  he 
does  not  mention. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lisle,  who  made  obser- 
vations on  husbandry  from  the  year  1694  to 
1722,  is  wholly  silent  about  the  potato.  In 
Mortimer's  Gardener's  Kalendar  for  1708,  this 
plant  is  directed  to  be  sown  in  February;  and, 
as  if  its  character  had  not  been  generally  known, 
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it  is  added,  that  "the  root  is  very  near  the  nature 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  although  not  so  good 
and  wholesome,  but  that  it  may  prove  good  for 
swine."  In  the  Complete  Gardener,  by  the  emi- 
nent nurserymen,  Loudon  and  Wise,  the  seventh 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  1719,  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  root;  and  Bradley,  who 
wrote  about  the  same  time,  and  whose  very  ex- 
tensive works  on  horticultural  subjects  treated 
expressly  on  new  improvements  in  the  art,  notices 
it  as  if  by  compulsion.  "  They  (potatoes)  are," 
says  he,  "of  less  note  than  horse-radish,  radish, 
scorzonera,  beets,  and  skirret;  but  as  they  are 
not  without  their  admirers,  1  will  not  pass  them 
by  in  silence." 

These  facts  and  extracts  are  curious,  as  they 
serve  to  show  that  this  most  valuable  article  of 
food  was  not  brought  into  general  use  by  the  skill 
and  labour  of  professional  men,  but  in  defiance 
of  their  prejudices,  and  the  bad  methods  of  cul- 
ture which  they  promulgated.  There  can  indeed 
be  little  doubt  that  the  imperfect  modes  of  both 
cultivating  and  preparing  the  potatoe  as  an  es- 
culent, were  in  a  great  measure  the  causes  which 
prevented  its  more  speedy  adoption  as  a  whole- 
some and  substantial  article  of  food;  while  this 
very  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  management 
produced  the  low  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  by  writers  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

To  those  who  know  anything  practically  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  it  must  be  evident 
how  much  the  early  Mowing,  the  late  taking  up, 
and  the  leaving  in  the  ground  during  winter 
of  the  roots  intended  for  propagation,  tended  to 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  potatoes.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  little  culinary 
skill  exercised  in  its  preparation,  caused  it  to 
appear  under  no  very  tempting  form.  A  person 
who  had  been  invited  to  taste  the  first  potatoes 
which  were  planted  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  in 
or  about  the  year  1730,  related  that  the  roots  had 
been  merely  heated,  and  that  they  adhered  to  the 
teeth  like  glue,  while  their  flavour  was  far  from 
agreeable.  The  food  was  about  to  be  condemned 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  cook,  when  the 
accidental  arrival  of  a  gentleman  who  had  tasted 
a  potato  in  Lancashire,  caused  the  rejected  roots 
to  be  remanded  back  to  the  hot  turf  ashes,  till 
they  became  as  dainty  as  they  had  before  been 
nauseous. 

We  have  no  records  of  the  early  practice  and 
progress  of  potato  husbandry  in  Ireland.  The 
more  tardy  progress,  and  the  less  favourable  re- 
sults,attendant  on  this  culture  in  England,  might 
induce  a  belief  that  it  had  been  better  conducted 
in  the  former  country;  though  no  doubt  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Ireland,  its  humidity,  and  the 
absence  of  those  chilling  winds  from  the  east, 
which  are  so  often  fatal  to  the  tender  spring  : 
crops  of  England,  gave  to  it  a  natural  advantage, 


and  might  perhaps  sufficiently  account  for  the 
superiority  of  this  branch  of  husbandry  in  Ire- 
land over  England. 

The  early  practice  in  this  country  of  plant- 
ing potatoes  in  February  was,  in  itself,  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  their  goodness  as  field  culture,  since 
the  young  plants  betray  their  origin  to  hare  been 
from  a  warmer  climate,  by  their  inability  to  bear 
the  slightest  degree  of  frost  with  impunity;  » 
that  if  they  put  forth  their  tender  heads  to  the 
nipping  frosts  of  spring,  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
is  certain  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  The  better  quality 
of  the  potato  grown  in  Ireland,  and  its  excel- 
lence as  a  substantial  article  of  food  among  a 
population  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty, 
caused  it  to  be  brought  into  general  use  in  that 
country,  finding  its  way  even  to  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  at  a  period  when  it  was  scarcely  known  in 
the  sister  island. 

The  introduction  of  this  plant  into  Scotland 
was  probably  earlier  than  into  any  part  of 
England,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lanca- 
shire. The  people  living  in  that  county  were 
then  distinguished  by  a  marked  difference  of 
habits,  manners,  and  character  from  their  neigh- 
bours. A  remnant  of  these  peculiarities  is  eyen 
still  to  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  singulari- 
ties of  the  inhabitants,  and  local  circumstances 
combined  to  render  this  a  favourable  situation  for 
the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  potato. 

The  land  in  Lancashire  is  rather  poor,  and  tru 
climate  rainy,  so  that  wheat,  with  even  tin 
present  improved  system  of  husbandry,  cannot 
be  raised  to  very  great  advantage.  Oats  were 
consequently,  there,  as  in  Ireland  and  the  low  - 
lands  of  Scotland,  the  staple  production.  The 
mechanics,  who  worked  chiefly  in  iron  and  bra*, 
were  all  cottagers,  who  followed  their  respecthv 
employments  in  the  winter,  and  raised  food  for 
themselves  upon  their  little  patches  of  land  in 
the  summer.  The  population  of  Lancashirv 
then  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cotters  of 
Inland.  They  were,  however,  more  ingenious 
in  handicraft  works,  and  still  more  resembJeJ 
the  manufacturing  peasantry  in  the  centre  anJ 
south  of  Scotland,  who  grow  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  their  food  upon  their  cottar 
lands.  Even  the  education  of  their  children  w*< 
formerly  often  obtained  out  of  the  produce  of 
their  little  field;  the  school-master  went  tbig- 
ging,  that  is,  collecting  a  portion  of  produce  from 
every  cottager,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  individual,  and  to  the  number  of  pupils  he 
might  have  contributed  to  the  school-room.  The 
poor  likewise  were  relieved  by  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  produce,  and  it  is  probable  that  thi* 
system  worked  as  well  as  that  of  a  compulsory 
rate.  Even  in  the  smaller  burghs  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  villages  where  the  lands  are  held  on 
/cm  or  perpetual  lease,  the  same  system  was,  and 
i  i  many  places  still  is,  followed.    The  portion 
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«\u  they  are  called, are  allowed  a  house  in  the 
village,  and  land  for  their  subsistence,  in  the 
wnvunding  fields. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  peasantry  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato  would  offer  peculiar  advan- 
Up*.  as  no  other  substantial  article  of  food 
could  be  raised  by  the  inexperienced  rustic  in 
equal  quantities,  with  so  little  risk  and  trouble, 
and  without  any  but  his  own  and  his  family's 
bfiag  required  for  its  culture  and  after-prepara- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  once  this  plant  was 
introduced  into  cottage  cultivation  in  Scotland, 
it*  importance  was  quickly  recognized. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  valuable 
root  was  not,  until  the  year  1728,  made  the  ob- 
ject of  useful  culture  among  the  Scotch,  and 
they  were  then  indebted  to  a  cottager  for  first 
attempting  its  culture.  This  man's  name  was 
Thomas  Prentice;  he  was  a  day-labourer  living 
war  Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  drawing  his 
rah&istence  partly  from  the  produce  of  hb  little 
plot  of  ground.  This  crop  proved  extremely 
Suable,  and  was  almost  instantly  in  demand 
for  propagating  other  crops,  first  among  the  cot- 
uqtTB,  and  then  among  the  farmers.  Prentice 
<^ntinu«Ml  to  cultivate  this  root  very  carefully, 
*nd  to  supply  his  neighbours  with  the  produce 
'f  his  crop.  He  was,  moreover,  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious, so  that  in  a  few  years  he  found  him- 
«lf  in  possession  of  two  hundred  pounds,  no 
"nail  fortune  at  that  time  and  in  that  place. 
W  hen  he  had  "  made  his  fortune,"  he  sank  his 
capital  in  an  annuity,  at  a  good  interest,  upon 
*Hich  he  lived  independently  to  an  old  age. 
TV  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  in  the  year  1792,  at  the 
±i*anced  age  of  eighty-six,  having  thus  been, 
for  sixty-four  years,  a  witness  to  the  happy  ef- 
kcts  of  the  blessing  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  conferring  on  his  country. 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  success  that  attended 
the  culture  of  the  potato  among  the  cottagers, 
,,J  progress  among  the  higher  classes  in  Scotland 
**»  retarded  by  the  opinions  of  the  writers  for- 
merly alluded  to;  while,  what  is  nut  a  little 
wiifular,  a  mistaken  zeal  in  religious  matters  made 
Mne  of  the  Scotch  folks  hostile  to  the  innovation. 
"Potatoes,"  said  they,  "are  not  mentioned  in  the 
bible,"  and  thus  the  same  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  as  against  the  u  spinning- 
•kwV  and  the  "corn  farmers." 
The  name  of  this  plant  was  indeed  inserted  in 
Hortus  Medicus  Edinhurgensis,  published 
h  Sutherland  in  1683.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  potato  had  been  introduced  as  a  curi- 
°4tty  into  some  of  the  gardens  about  Edinburgh 
■Hne  time  before  it  was  brought  into  full  culture 
by  Prentice.  But  if  its  management  was  the 
«nve  as  that  recommended  by  so  great  an  author- 
ity as  Evelyn,  the  produce  was,  most  probably, 
of  little  value. 


The  year  1742,  which  was  long  remembered 
in  Scotland  as  the  "dear  year,"  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  Old  people 
who  were  still  living  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  represented  the  state  of  things 
in  the  summer  of  1743  as  being  dreadful.  Many 
of  the  destitute  wandered  in  the  fields  seeking  to 
prolong  the  misery  of  existence  by  devouring  the 
leaves  of  pease  and  beans,  of  sorrel  and  other 
wild  plants,  while  not  a  few  perished  from  ab- 
solute want,  and  still  more  were  carried  off  by 
those  diseases  which  always  follow  and  aggra- 
vate the  devastations  of  famine.  This  state  of 
distress  naturally  called  the  general  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  agriculture  of  the  country.  So  that,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  practice  and  science  of  husbandry  made  much 
more  rapid  progress  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
Previously  to  this  general  scarcity  in  1743,  some 
potatoes  which  were  growing  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  were  so  uncommon  as  to  have  been 
considered  objects  of  curiosity.  But  the  state 
of  things  soon  altered;  and  immediately  after 
the  "dear  year,"  the  farmers  of  Lothian  began  to 
make  this  a  branch  of  field  husbandry. 

In  England,  with  the  exception  of  Lancashire, 
the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
continued  at  an  extremely  slow  pace.  It  was 
known  in  Yorkshire  only  as  garden  produce 
down  to  17G0;  and  in  Somersetshire  it  was  rare 
indeed  to  meet  with  a  whole  acre  under  this  cul- 
ture so  late  as  1770. 

So  little  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  this 
subject  even  by  the  most  intelligent  land-owners, 
that  Miller,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  Gardener's 
Dictionary,  published  in  1771*  names  only  two 
varieties,  and  founds  the  distinction  of  these  not 
upon  quality,  or  time  of  coming  to  maturity, 
but  on  the  trifling  accident  of  a  red  and  of  a 
white  colour,  which  is  found  to  be  productive  of 
no  other  difference.  At  present,  however,  the 
varieties  are  so  numerous,  without  any  reference 
to  colour,  that  it  would  be  equally  vain  to  at- 
tempt their  description  within  any  limited  com- 
pass, as  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  their  uses, 
or  enumerate  their  properties. 

Not  many  years  after  the  appearance  of  Miller's 
valuable  work,  the  potato  began  to  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  English  husbandry;  and  in 
the  year  1796  it  was  found  that  in  the  county 
of  Essex  alone  seventeen  hundred  acres  were 
planted  with  this  root  for  the  supply  of  the 
London  market. 

The  culture  of  the  potato  is  now  so  exten- 
sive in  this  country,  that  an  abundant  supply 
can  be  obtained  in  all  places  throughout  the 
year,  and  such  have  been  the  improvements  in 
the  culture,  and  the  varieties  to  which  these  im- 
provements have  led,  that  a  succession  is  fur- 
nished fresh  out  of  the  earth  for  nearly  six 
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months  in  the  year.  The  early  sort*  have  been 
the  reward  of  horticultural  skill  now  so  success- 
fully exerted  in  this  country;  under  the  shelter 
of  frames,  with  careful  management,  the  tender 
young  plants  are  made  to  struggle  through  un- 
genial  weather,  and  to  produce  tubers  at  the 
earliest  approach  of  summer. 

The  culture  of  the  potato  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  appears  to  have  attained  to  no  great  ex- 
tent until  during  the  last  century.  In  the  latter 
half  of  this  period  it  was  made  in  more  than 
one  country  a  subject  of  interest  and  inquiry. 
Several  works  published  about  that  time,  treat- 
ing on  its  culture,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the 
French  and  German  languages.  From  one  of 
these,  we  learn  that  the  potato  was  introduced 
from  England  into  the  Netherlands;  and  wai 
thence  transplanted  into  some  parts  of  Germany. 
It  was  first  cultivated  in  Sweden  in  1720,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  Linnrcus,  it  did  not  come  into  general 
cultivation  until  1764,  when  a  royal  edict  was 
published  for  the  encouragement  of  this  branch 
of  husbandry. 

The  potato  was  still  unknown  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  Saxony  so  late  as  1740;  but  so  rapidly 
did  its  culture  increase,  that  less  than  thirty  veurs 
nfter  the  above  date,  a  small  detachment  of  the 
French  army,  while  in  that  country,  having  its 
supplies  wholly  cut  off,  the  soldiers  subsisted  for 
eight  or  ten  days  entirely  on  potatoes  obtained 
from  the  fields;  nor  was  this  manner  of  living 
considered  among  them  as  by  any  means  a  hard- 
ship. 

The  Swiss  discovered  the  value  of  this  cul- 
tivation about  the  same  period  in  which  it  was 
introduced  into  Sweden,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
not  only  grew  potatoes  among  their  mountains 
in  abundance,  but  had  likewise  learnt  the  art  of 
drying  them,  grinding  them  into  flour,  and 
making  them  into  bread.  A  traveller  in  1730 
relate*  that  the  miller  of  Untersen  had  scarcely 
anything  to  grind  but  potatoes;  and  in  1734  a 
peasant  was  so  well  aware  of  the  profit  arising 
from  this  culture,  that  he  bought  a  small  field 
situated  near  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  in  only 
two  years  after  paid  the  purchase  money  by  the 
produce  of  his  potato  crops. 

It  is  said  by  another  writer,  about  the  same 
period  (1770,)  that  during  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  preceding,  the  culture  of  this  root 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  had  so  much  in- 
creased, that  it  constituted  the  food  of  two-thirds 
of  the  people.  In  the  present  day  it  still  forms 
a  principal  article  of  food  among  the  peasantry 
of  that  country. 

It  likewise  makes  a  very  prominent  figure 
in  the  husbandry  of  Poland,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated to  an  extraordinary  extent.  In  1827,  as 
much  as  4,288,185  korzecs,  (about  2  cwt.)  of 
potatoes  were  produced  in  that  country,  while 


4,439,399  korzecs  of  rye  were  reaped,  3,183,02a 
of  oats,  4,608,062  of  barley,  and  761,076  of 
wheat. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  Wn  of 
late  years  introduced  into  some  parts  of  India 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  In  Bengal,  ev 
pecially,  it  has  been  attended  with  the  mo* 
satisfactory  results.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  inter- 
esting Journal,  notices  in  several  places  the  pro- 
gress of  this  culture,  the  crops  becoming  by  de- 
grees more  and  more  extended.  These  roots 
were  at  first  very  unpopular,  but  they  have  gra 
dually  gained  favour,  and  are  now  spoken  of  a> 
being  the  best  gift  which  the  natives  ever  received 
from  their  European  masters.  They  are,  we  are 
told,  held  in  much  esteem, 44  particularly  by  uV 
Mussulmans,  who  find  them  very  useful  as  ak 
sorbenta  in  their  greasy  messes."  The  followinc 
observations  are  gathered  from  the  same  volume? 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna  many  descrip- 
tions of  European  vegetables  are  brought  to 
market  in  abundance;  they  are,  however,  rear*! 
for  the  consumption  of  the  European  inhabitants 
alone,  the  natives  rejecting  all  but  the  potato 
which,  though  known  only  since  the  last  fr» 
years,  may  perhaps  soon  take  its  rank  with  rice 
and  plantains,  as  a  substantial  article  of  fbo-i 
with  the  frugal  Hindoo.  It  is  already  largely 
cultivated  in  that  district,  but  can  never  becom- 
an  exclusive  crop,  inasmuch  as  those  humid  stiff 
soils  which  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  rice,  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  potato,  the 
cultivation  of  which  must  therefore  be  confined 
to  those  sandy  and  drier  soils,  which  are  inimical 
to  the  culture  of  the  rice  plant.  In  such  eitua 
tions  this  vegetable  of  English  production  mav 
be  raised  with  unmixed  utility,  while  the  resourw 
of  so  important  a  supplementary  crop  may,  in 
seasons  of  the  failure  of  the  rice  harvest,  av»>n 
the  evils  of  famine,  and  diminish,  in  one  •troii2 
point  of  view,  the  resemblance  between  the  In 
dian  and  Irish  peasantry,  their  reliance  on  * 
single  article  of  food.  The  almost  infinite  <li 
vision  and  subdivision  of  their  farms  is  inlndk 
as  in  Ireland,  a  fertile  source  of  poverty  anl 
wretchedness. 

The  observations  of  another  intelligent  writer 
on  the  same  subject  likewise  tend  to  show  the 
advantages  which  may  result  from  this  culti ra- 
tion in  Hindoostan.  He  remarks  that  a  dry  sea- 
son is  prejudicial  to  the  rice  crop,  while  it  to  faT~ 
ourable,  or  rather  not  so  hurtful,  to  that  of  tl* 
potato,  and  "  therefore  nature  points  out  the  on-1 
crop  as  a  substitute  when  the  other  fails.'*  It »" 
certainly  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  su- 
perstition by  which  the  Hindoo  is  enslaved  dow 
not  shut  up  every  avenue  to  innovation  and  im- 
provement. No  religious  prejudice  forbids  th>> 
culture  of  this  vegetable,  and  therefore  the  na- 
tives  evince  a  readiness  to  adopt  it  in  all  situa- 
tions where  it  can  be  as  easily  obtained  as  other 
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fa*L  The  soil  of  Bengal,  and  the  long  continu- 
al of  diy  weather,  may,  perhaps,  be  obstacles 
stfident  to  prevent  this  root  from  becoming  the 
yioeipal  nourishment  of  the  lower  orders ;  but 
t:  u  supposed  that  if  it  could  be  raised  cheaper 
than  rice,  the  potato  would  be  generally  preferred 
by  Hindoos,  At  present  it  is  almost  universally 
*r»ed  np  at  European  tables  in  Bengal  in  the 
«me  manner  as  in  England ;  and  though  the 
op  is  leas  abundant,  and  the  roots  are  smaller 
in  oxs,  they  are  scarcely  inferior  in  quality  to 
Jh<**  of  this  country. 

Wherever  the  Englishman  seeks  a  home,  he 
ilways  strives  to  naturalize  this  root,  which  was 
w  long  struggling  into  notice  in  his  own  country. 
Now  amid  all  the  luxuriant  and  delicious  vege- 
ution  of  tropical  climes,  he  still  retains  his  pre- 
frrrace  for  that  simple  vegetable,  which  he  con- 
■tim  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  At  Ceylon  all 
H»  attempts  to  cultivate  this  plant  have  been 
nsriy  rain,  as  it  will  not  thrive  in  that  island  at 
hit  place  except  at  Candy,  a  town  almost  seventy  | 
milei  m  the  interior,  and  the  only  spot  in  the 
fTnmry  where  European  vegetables  come  to  any 
■Wrw  of  perfection.  A  basket  of  these  roots  is 
wit  every  morning  thence  for  the  supply  of  the 
rumor's  table,  as  all  the  indigenous  vegetables 
vt  considered  an  inferior  substitute  for  this 
wwssary  auxiliary  to  the  Englishman's  more 
tUuntial  fare. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  the  potato, 
»is'n?from  soil,  culture,  and  other  circumstances, 
►<n  eren  in  the  same  soil,  and  under  exactly 
smilar  circumstances,  there  are  few  plants  which 
'ihihit  such  endless  diversities  as  this  one,  es- 
F*rially  in  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  the 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few 
»f  these  varieties. 

Tie  Spanish  or  White  Kidney*  is  an  oblong 
fat  potato,  of  a  yellowish  hue  when  boiled  ;  dry 
'•r  mealy,  and  of  an  early  sort. 

Tie  Wictlow  Banger,  is  a  very  long  flat  root, 
*Hh  rery  few  eyes,  and  those  scarcely  sunk  in 
•he  mrface,  with  a  rose-coloured  spot  on  one  end 
sometimes  on  the  side ;  an  early  kind  much 
"kwned  in  Ireland. 

E*gii*h  White,  or  London  ladv,  a  smooth  fair 
P"t*to,  generally  flat,  at  first  watery  but  after- 
*****  dry  and  mealy. 

Tie  Whke  Eye,  a  large  round  root,  of  a  red 
Hour,  with  the  eye  sunk  very  deep  in  the  white 

Matches;  a  productive  kind  and  moderately 

in. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  a  deep  purple 
Hour,  and  of  a  bright  red  or  mottled  appear- 

iflfe. 

AH  these  varieties  are  produced  from  sowing 

Potato  plants  raised  from  seeds  do  not  blossom 
the  first  three  years,  nor  are  the  potatoes  fit  for 
until  replanted  for  two  or  three  years, 


be  taken  to  sow  the  seeds  in  rich  ground 
in  small  drills,  and  afterwards  transplant  the 
shoots  and  frequently  hoe  them. 

It  is  perhaps  of  advantage  thus  occasionally 
to  rise  potatoes  from  seed  in  order  to  obtain  fresh 
tubers  and  new  varieties.  But  if  care  be  taken 
to  change  the  soil  of  the  tubers  every  other  year, 
that  is,  to  procure  seed  potatoes  from  a  distant 
and  different  locality,  the  healthy  perfection  of 
the  plants  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

With  regard  to  the  best  soil,  the  uplands  and 
the  lighter  grounds  are  found  to  be  much  better 
adapted  than  rich  and  strong  lands  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato.  This  root  has  one  great 
advantage  over  all  grain  and  leguminous  crops, 
in  being  perfectly  secure  against  the  late  rains, 
which  often  completely  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
farmer.  Rains  which  have  no  bad  effects  upon 
the  potato,  injure  the  bloom  upon  the  oerealia, 
or  cause  them  and  the  legumes  to  run  so  much 
to  straw  as  not  only  to  be  less  productive  of  seed, 
but  actually  to  lodge  and  rot.  The  quality  of 
the  roots  is  no  doubt  a  little  deteriorated  by  ex- 
cess of  moisture,  but  when  they  are  sufficiently 
matured,  rain  has  little  or  no  injurious  influence 
over  them. 

This  plant  seems  alone  to  have  been  wanted  to 
make  the  agriculture  of  the  British  isles  com- 
plete. Upon  the  western  bide,  and  among  the 
mountains,  a  grain  crop  is  always  precarious,  and 
seldom  or  never  good.  Scanty  and  bad  as  it  is,  its 
culture  is  also  expensive,  as,  after  it  has  been 
reaped,  it  cannot  be  left  in  the  field  to  dry,  but 
must  be  taken  wet  into  barns  constructed  of 
wicker-work,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  there  suspended  upon  ropes. 
Such  a  process  is  not  merely  tedious  and  costly, 
but  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  culture 
of  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain. 

A  new  soil  produces  better  potatoes  than 
worked  land  in  the  highest  condition;  and  ground 
which  is  light  and  spongy,  provided  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  plenty  of  moisture,  which  does 
not  stagnate,  is  better  than  the  strongest  lands. 
The  reasons  are  obvious — the  tubers  will  form 
with  the  greater  ease  according  as  the  resistance 
is  less  which  the  ground  offers  to  their  expan- 
sion, while  so  large  a  quantity  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter elaborated  in  so  brief  a  space  demands  no 
little  supply  of  humidity.  Now  the  little  patches 
among  mountains  are  composed  of  the  very  best 
soil  for  this  purpose,  being  generally  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  vegetable  matter.  Such  a  soil  is 
readily  penetrated  throughout  by  every  shower, 
and  yet  the  water  does  not  stagnate ;  as  a  moun- 
tainous country  near  the  sea  is,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, always  one  in  which  there  are  frequent 
showers,  the  watering  of  these  mountain  patches 
is  precisely  that  which  is  most  beneficial,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  soil 
and  climate  better  fitted  for  the  growth  or  for 
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producing  excellence  in  the  quality  of  these 
tuberous  roots. 

When  cultivated  in  tenacious  argillaceous 
soils,  if  the  summer  be  dry,  the  swelling  of  the 


vegetables,  that  it  can  be  not  only  cultivated  in 
places  where  no  others  can  be  profitably  grown, 
but  that  it  can  be  cultivated  there  at  small  ex- 
pense ;  while  it  is  less  subject  to  disease,  anil 


tubers  is  prevented  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  j  more  secure  against  degenerating  in  those  situ* 


the  earth  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  such  soils,  if 
constantly  in  a  state  of  moisture,  produce  imma- 
ture tubers,  which  are  sodden,  waxy,  and  other- 
wise of  bad  quality.  But  in  ground  which  to  all 
appearance  is  little  else  than  loose  sand,  if  there 
be  humidity  enough,  potatoes  will  grow  and  be 
of  excellent  quality,  and,  even  should  there  be 
any  failure  in  the  sufficiency  of  moisture,  the 
quality  of  roots  yielded  by  the  first  planting 


tions  than  on  richer  lands.  Consequently,  in  a 
soil  so  diversified  as  that  of  Britain,  and  whrrv 
the  communication  between  any  two  places  i*  * 
easy,  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  potato 
may  be  grown  without  any  diminution  of  iLr 
breadth  of  profitable  crop  of  the  eerealia,  vii- 
legumes,  or  indeed  of  any  other  useful  plan'.: 
while  this  crop  is  recommended  as  cauainp  « 
amelioration  rather  tlian  an  exhaustion  of  th 


will  be  good,  but  they  will  be  small,  and  too  soil 


hard  for  propagating.  In  the  mountain  districts 
of  Scotland  the  frequent  rains  in  all  Reasons  are 
of  so  constant  recurrence,  that  a  whole  week  of 
dry  weather  is  considered  worthy  of  record. 
This  circumstance,  so  unfavourable  to  the  ma- 
turity of  other  crops,  operating  in  union  with 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  causes  the  situa- 
tion to  be  well  adapted  to  this  cultivation:  while 
there  are  still  other  advantages  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  which  apply  in  a 
great  measure  to  Ireland.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  very  little  frost — never  any  except  in  high  and 
comparatively  inland  places — until  the  potatoes 
are  come  to  their  proper  growth.  Again,  spado 
husbandry  is  best  adapted  for  potatoes,  and  it  is 
also  the  best  for  those  places  where  the  acclivi 


The  most  usual  and  profitable  manner  of  |>nv 
pagating  this  vegetable  is  by  putting  into  ih 
ground  the  tubers,  either  whole  or  divided  in. 
as  many  parts  or  gets  as  they  contain  eyes.  Tlw 
sets  are  planted  in  lines  from  twenty  to  tweot) 
four  inches  apart,  either  in  drill*  or  by  th< 
ilihhle,  at  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  fifWt 
inches.    The  proper  season  for  planting  the  nuin 
crop  is  from  the  1st  of  April,  till  the  middle  ! 
May,  and  a  peck  of  seed  potatoes  is  usually  n 
quired  to  plant  a  bed  of  twelve  feet  by  thirty 
two. 

It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  cuttine- 
should  be  made  from  large  but  not  from  our 
grown  potatoes,  and  that  it  is  not  profitable  i 
plant  either  small  potatoes  or  small  cuttings.  A 


ties  are  generally  too  abrupt,  and  the  spots  of  {  part  of  •  large  potato,  all  other  thiiap 

land  really  worth  culture  too  small  to  admit  of '  equal,  will  naturally  produce  a  stronger  and  bet 


the  use  of  the  plough  with  any  advantage.  Per- 
sons who  are  accquainted  with  only  flat  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  little  inequality  of  soil  in  a 
field,  and  no  absolute  sterility  in  a  parish,  but 
that  which  is  consequent  on  neglect,  can  form 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  variations  witnessed 
in  a  little  portion  of  mountain  land.  In  a  sec- 
tion of  thirty  yards  there  may  be  ten  yards  of 
useless  gravel  in  which  moisture  can  find  no 
resting-place  till  it  be  fathoms  deep  in  the  ground, 
ten  where  there  is  not  above  three  inches  of  soil 


ter  plant  than  part  of  a  small  potato,  the  cr> 
being  in  general  proportioned  to  the  weight  < ' 
the  sets.  They  ought  to  weigh  about  two  ouno- 
each,  and  should  not  be  such  small  cutting*  *■ 
thrifty  managers  are  so  apt  to  employ.  A  Urp 
cutting  gives  nourishment  to  the  plant  win::- 
young,  which  promotes  their  future  growth. 
MrGeorge  Lindly  says,  "the  earliest  tubers  of  tb- 
potato  are  always  those  which  have  been  pn 
duced  from  sets  which  have  been  cut  with  » 
single  eye  to  each.    This  circumstance  ahoui 


on  the  bare  rock,  and  ten  of  soil  of  the  very  best  I  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  first  crop,  1 


quality.  The  first  and  second  portions  would 
not  of  course  produce  a  crop  of  any  description, 
and  yet  in  the  use  of  the  plough  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  over  them,  or  to  lose  about  the 
same  time  in  turning;  so  that  the  expence  of 
ploughing  such  a  piece  of  land  would  be  triple 
that  of  ploughing  the  same  extent  of  a  cham- 
paign country.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
spade  is  employed,  the  culture  of  the  fertile  spots 
is  not  more  expensive  than  if  they  wero  continu- 
ous, and  situated  on  the  flattest  surface  in  the 
island ;  while  the  nature  of  the  soil  renders  the 
labour  of  turning  it  and  taking  up  the  crop  com- 
paratively easy. 

Thus  the  potato  lias  this  great  and  peculiar 
advantage  over  all  other  substantial  esculent 


have  always  found  these  ten  days  or  a  fortnujli 
earlier  than  those  produced  from  sets  which  b<vi 
been  cut  with  two  or  more  eyes.  I  have  tri*: 
them  several  years,  planting  the  single-eyed  sr'J 
in  alternate  drills  with  the  others,  and  the  differ 
ence  has  proved  uniformly  the  same." 

In  Ijancashire  they  are  convinced  that  the  ^ 
plan  is  to  cut  off  the  front  or  nose  end,  and  &!*" 
the  umbilical  or  tail  end  of  a  large  potatoe,  an  I 
rejecting  both,  to  take  the  middle  part  entire  fcr 
planting.  The  common  practice  of  cutting  tl"' 
potatoe  down  the  middle,  from  nose  to  tail,  i> 
not  to  be  recommended. 

The  advantages  of  large  cuttings  are  sstisfw 
torily  proved  by  an  experiment  tried  by  Mr 
Whyn  Baker,  in  Ireland.    He  planted  thrw 
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wti  of  cuttings,  1.  reasonably  large;  2.  very 
nil;  and  3.  very  large;  the  result  was, 


TV  !*i*rni«b!7  large,  or  moderate  tiled, 


Prod  tire, 
lb.  OI 

84  3 
64  12 

19  7 


Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Fife  tried 
the  following  experiment:  He  took  one  of  the 
largest  potatoes  he  could  get,  and  planted  it 
whole  in  his  garden  without  dung ;  the  produce 
was  seventy -two  potatoes  in  all ;  above  twenty 
of  them  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  mother-plant, 
the  remainder  of  different  sizes,  gradually  de- 
creasing to  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Next 
season  he  planted  the  whole  of  that  produce  also 
This,  upon  an  acre,  would  make  a  very  material  J  uncut,  setting  the  largest  in  the  front  row,  the 
ififfereoce.   The  produce  of  the  very  large  was  '  next  largest  in  the  second,  and  so  on,  diminish- 


bttle  or  nothing  different  from  the  reasonably 
luTf  or  moderate  sized. 

The  mode  of  managing  the  sets  requires  more 
attention  than  is  commonly  paid  to  it,  more  es- 
pecially for  early  crops.  In  regard  to  them,  the 
Mowing  is  the  most  approved  method  in  Lan- 
rvhire .  When  the  sets  are  cut,  they  are  put  on 
>  rom-floor,  where  a  strong  current  of  air  can 
h»  introduced  at  pleasure,  two  lays  in  depth,  and 


ing  the  size  in  every  row  till  the  last,  which  was 
the  smallest  of  all.  By  this  experiment  he  found 
not  only  that  the  stems  of  the  largest  seed  were 
by  far  the  strongest,  but  their  produce  was  also 
by  far  the  greatest,  none  of  them  producing  po- 
tatoes larger  than  their  respective  seed.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  larger  the  seed-po- 
tato, the  larger  will  be  the  produce.  Whether 
the  original  potato  would  have  produced  an 


ptH  two  inches  thick,  with  chaff,  or  saw-  \  equal  weight,  had  it  been  cut  in  three  or  four 


4wL  If  desired  to  be  very  early,  they  remain 
'J>oi  from  November  till  March,  much  attention 
^'ng  paid  to  give  or  to  exclude  air,  according 


sets,  he  could  not  say ;  but  unless  it  would  have 
produced  a  great  deal  more,  the  advantages  are 
certainly  in  favour  of  setting  them  whole,  by 
aaving  a  deal  of  labour,  and  occupying  a  less 
space  of  ground. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  spring  potatoes 
shoot  out,  and  that  in  stirring,  moving,  or  cut- 
;wiwe  ntrlrd  stalks  and  a  poor  crop.  Curled  J  ting  slices,  many  of  these  shoots  fall  off,  and  are 
Kilks  will  proceed  from  any  other  cause  which  '  commonly  thrown  away.  They  may,  however, 
*utfcens  the  vegetative  power  either  before  sow-  \  be  preserved  and  planted  with  success,  instead  of 
i»?or  when  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of  growing;  j  cuttings;  by  which  means  there  is  a  saving  of 


If  the  seed,  after  being  cut,  is  suffered  to  lie 
i  heap,  it  will  heat,  and  it  will  either  be  to- 
teilj  destroved,  or  at  least  so  weakened  as  to 


W.  oothing  can  more  effectually  produce  it  than  ■  seed  to  a  certain  amount.  Although  it  is  highly 
Isyioz  potatoes  together  in  too  large  quantities,   proper  carefully  to  preserve  all  the  sprouts  which 

can  be  collected  in  the  sowing  season,  yet  the 
entire  substitution  of  sprouts  in  the  place  of  po- 
tatoe-sets  can  never  take  place  so  as  entirely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  planting  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  latter.  Every  man's  experience 
proves,  that  when  sprouts  are  put  forth  the  po- 
tatoes are  considerably  weakened,  and  that  that 
weakness  increases  in  proportion  as  sprouts  ap- 
pear, until  the  potatoes  arc  entirely  exhausted, 
and  unfit  either  for  food  or  seed.  The  general 
practice  therefore  is,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible potatoes  from  sprouting  at  all ;  and  when 


°  » wet  or  damp  state.  This  must  occasion  re- 
r*»t«d  sprouting  before  planting,  and  perhaps 
""HJU  may  be  produced,  which,  wounding  the 
toonr  shoots,  may  occasion  much  mischief. 

It  is  mid  that  a  set  will  not  sprout  until  the 
^  he  healed ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  cutting  be 
J'fffcrtned  long  enough  before  the  setting,  to  al- 
time  for  the  cut  to  heal  or  dry,  so  much 
troe  will  he  gained  by  the  planter,  which  is  a 
e**t  ohject,  especially  to  the  poor,  who  are  late 

planting. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  varies  from  fif- 
to  thirty  bushels;  medium  about  twenty,  1  that  cannot  be  done  effectually,  farmers  choose 
•Hieh  is  quite  enough  if  the  rows  are  kept  at  an  to  let  the  sprouts  remain  and  wither,  which  they 
*l*qttate  distance  from  each  other,  namely,  four  will  do  by  turning  the  potatoes  often,  shaking 
k*.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  the  mould  off,  and  keeping  them  in  a  dry  state. 
rW  planting  so  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  The  withering  of  the  sprouts,  it  is  said,  prevents 
kingdom,  and  more  especially  in  the  more  1  or  retards  new  shoots,  by  which  the  potatoes  are 


frfthem  districts. 

Same  recommend  the  plan  of  planting  the  en 
l»  J»Uto ;  but  the  saving  of  the  seed,  by  cut- 


preserved  in  a  better  state  for  food  than  if  they 
were  encouraged  or  suffered  to  put  forth  many 
sprouts.    But  supposing  all  the  sprouts  of  pota- 
to* lar$e  potatoes,  is  considerable,  amounting  to   toes  which  are  brought  to  view  during  seed  time 
fW.  per  statute  acre ;  for  it  appears,  by  j  be  preserved  for  seed,  yet  the  quantity  of  good 
rfPt*ted  experiments,  that  the  uncut  potatoes  |  shoots  will  fall  far  short  of  the  complement  ne- 
^pured  37 \  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  cut  only   cessary  for  a  general  planting,  inasmuch  as  a  po- 
making  a  difference  of  not  less  than  seven-   tato,  however  large  and  full  of  eyes,  will  not,  m 

the  first  sprouting,  put  forth  more  than  one  or 
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two  shoots.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  the 
poor  people's  sowing  of  potatoes  seldom  com- 
mences until  May,  and  continues  but  a  short 
time;  so  that  were  they  to  plant  nothing  but 
sprouts,  their  stock  of  potatoes  should  be  much 
larger,  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  sprouts,  tlian 
they  gonerally  possess,  or  have  occasion  for  at 
that  season. 

Sprout*  are  fit  for  planting  at  any  time  after 
they  acquire  roots  sufficient  to  support  them- 
selves, independent  of  the  mother- potatoes,  which 
they  generally  do  when  about  three  inches  long. 
Sprouts  may  be  planted  successfully  in  all  the 
various  methods  by  which  potatoes  are  usually 
planted ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  the 
sprouts  cut  in  pieces.  It  is  tatter  to  plant  them 
whole,  be  they  ever  so  long,  or  have  ever  so 
many  series  of  root*  and  joints.  When  left 
whole,  they  may  be  planted  at  greater  distances. 
They  answer  best  when  laid  horisontally%  cover- 
ing them  in  every  instance  as  potato-set*  are 
t  mi  ted. 

It  is  said  that  potatoes,  and  the  sprouts  of  po- 
tatoes, liave  been  planted  on  the  same  dav>  and 
that  sprout*  came  up  about  throe  weeks  sooner 
than  the  potatoes.  It  is  likewise  maintained 
that  sprout*  will  produce  as  good,  if  not  better 
crops,  than  potato-sets,  and  more  seldom  fail  of 
growing ;  so  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  still 
requires  additional  investigation/ 

The  young  planta  are  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  when  they  are  about  half  a  foot  or  a  foot 
high,  some  earth  is  drawn  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem ;  littlo  or  no  farther  care  is  required 
till  the  taking  up  of  the  crop.  The  plants  are 
suffered  to  remain  until  the  roots  attain  to  their 
full  growth.  This  state  is  indicated  by  the  stalks 
beginning  to  decay,  which  usually  takes  place 
at  the  commencement  or  latter  end  of  October, 
when  the  roots  should  be  dug  up  for  the  winter 
store.  Some  careful  cultivators  pinch  off  the 
blossoms  as  they  appear  on  tho  plant.  The  good 
effect*  of  this  practice  have  been  very  often 
proved,  it  being  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the 
tuliers  of  each  plant  is  increased  an  ounce  in  con- 
sequence, or  considerably  above  a  ton  per  acre. 
The  cause  of  this  result  has  been  thus  explained : 
the  fluid  or  sap  gives  sustenance  alike  to  the  tu- 
ber and  blossom,  and,  therefore,  if  a  portion  be 
diverted  from  the  formation  of  the  blossom,  it 
will  be  exerted  for  tho  enlargement  of  the  root. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  also  from  cut- 
tings or  layers  of  the  green  shoot* ;  but  this  is 
not  at  all  advantageous  for  any  culture,  except 
in  some  instances,  when  it  is  required  to  multi- 
ply as  quickly  u»  possible  a  rare  sort. 

The  tubers  obtained  from  seeds  are  at  first 
very  few  and  very  small,  and  therefore  seed  cul- 
tivation is  by  no  means  advisable  to  "the  grower" 

•  Sir  Jobn  Slnehir  on  the  I'oUto. 


of  potatoes ;  but  it  is  of  great  service  to  u  the 
breeder,"  who  seeks  to  improve  it*  quality. 

On  tho  other  hand,  by  cultivation  from  the 
tubers  a  good  variety  may  be  extended  and  pre 
served  after  it  has  been  once  obtained ;  as  th< 
plant  from  the  tuber  is  not  a  new  plant,  like  tlm 
which  is  procured  by  the  operations  of  floweriDn; 
and  seeding,  but  an  identical  part  of  the  old  one 
Though  the  planting  tubers  will  not  lead  to  any 
new  variety,  it  may  have  effect*  every  way  &* 
advantageous,  for  no  plant  profit*  more  by 
change*  from  one  district  to  another. 

Besides  improvement  in  quality  which  aju<li 
cious  cliango  produce*,  it  likewise  often  prevent 
the  most  destructive  disease  to  which  the  p»> 
tato  is  liable.    That  diseaso  is  known  by  th> 
technical  name  of  the  cur/,  or  the  curl-top,  * 
name  by  no  means  inexpressive  of  the  appear 
ance  of  the  plant  when  under  it*  influence.  TV 
top  leave*  begin  to  shrink  just  about  the  ixuw 
that  the  tubers  should  form,  the  young  sW« 
cease  to  expand,  and  the  whole  plant  assume 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  tip  of  a  diem 
twig  when  the  under  leaves  are  assailed  l\ 
aphides.    From  the  moment  in  which  this  <ii> 
ease  appears,  all  farther  growth  in  the  pLuit 
ceases,  and  though  it  may  linger  in  a  yellow  m.i 
sickly  state  until  autumn,  the  produce,  if  auy, 
is  little,  and  that  UtUe  is  of  a  bad  quality.  It. 
as  soon  as  the  disease  shows  it*clf,  the  tulh-r 
which  has  been  planted  be  taken  up,  it  will  I* 
found  much  firmer  and  less  exhausted  than  tho* 
of  the  plant*  of  the  same  age  tliat  are  in  a  healthy 
state.   This  at  the  same  time  point*  out  at  Uw'. 
one  cause  of  the  disease,  and  suggests  its  remedy- 
The  old  tuber  lias  been  too  compact  for  yielJuc 
to  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant. 

The  curl  first  made  it*  appearance  in  thi» 
country  in  the  year  1764,  in  Lancashire,  wli^n 
potatoes  liad  been  first  introduced  into  Ilriti*!' 
field  culture,  and  had  been  propagated  without 
any  change  of  seed.    From  Lancashire  this  .li» 
ease  spread  over  all  the  potato  district*  of  U" 
tain,  and  as  the  cause  and  cure  were  equally  im 
known,  there  was  a  general  apprehension  t la- 
the plant  would  be  exterminated.  Premium* 
were  offered  by  different  agricultural  societies 
those  who  should  point  out  a  remedy  for  a  di« 
ease  so  destructive;  in  coneequence  of  whu-b 
many  s|iecuUtions  and  theories  were  rai*  - 
which,  however,  led  to  very  little  practical  u'1 
lity. 

The  discovery  of  at  least  a  temporary  previ  u 
tive,  and  therefore  of  the  probable  cause,  »A" 
made,  as  is  believed,  more  from  accident  thai)  d>' 
sign,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  S»tn> 
of  the  growers  in  tltat  situation  were  in  the  luil  >' 
of  procuring  seed  potatoes  from  the  cold  nwr 
land  district**,  and  fields  planted  with  these  »  >  > 
free  from  the  curl.    Uj  -u  inquiry  it  was  foun  i 
that  in  those  bleak  and  humid  situations  the  p 
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uto  crop  was  so  late  that  the  frost  came  on  and 
slackened  the  leaves,  while  they  and  the  stems 
wrre  still  green,  and  the  tubere  of  course  not 
rij*.  The  change  of  climate  was  therefore  not 
lb  sole  cause  of  prevention,  if  indeed  it  was  the 
<\,use  at  all,  for  when  the  full  ripened  potatoes 
■>re  planted  in  the  moors,  the  curl  appeared  in 
'hew,  in  situations  where  there  was  none  in  the 
ruttvf  potatoes.  It  was  thus  found  that  the 
M:r!  could  l>e  prevented  by  using  tubers  that 
«*rv  not  quite  ripe. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  May 
1 827  thus  ingeniously  accounts  for  this  fact: 

The  potato  tuber  is  a  perfect  organized  sys- 
t'f/L,  in  which  the  circulation  regularly  proceeds, 
in-l  if  suffered  to  ripen  will  then  tend  to  decay ; 
Ut  if  separated  before  ripe  from  the  stem  or 
oik  which  furnishes  it  with  blood  or  fruit-sap, 
Winding  from  the  leaves,  the  circulation  of  the 
Mxd-sap  is  suddenly  arrested.  The  ripe  potato, 
laving  performed  all  its  operations,  becomes 
m»rv  inert  ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the 
unripe  tuber  having  been  stopped,  it  starts  more 
*»iilr,  and  with  greater  vigour,  when  planted  ; 
•i  .*«.-ne  appears  to  die,  worn  out  with  age,  the 
■•'-i»T seems  accidentally  to  have  fallen  asleep,  and 
»h*n  awakened,  possesses  an  unspent  vigour  and 
' vrvy ."—p.  317. 

That  over-ripeness  is  the  principal  cause  of 
ti-.  disease,  lias  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
"  rcuch  the  case,  that  out  of  the  same  potato 
f  i«  possible  to  make  some  sets  that  will,  and 
'hen  that  will  not,  produce  the  curl.  The  por- 
!■  n  of  the  tuber  that  is  nearest  to  the  cord  by 
ft  ii«-h  it  is  fastened  to  the  plant,  ripens  first,  as 
«y  one  may  observe,  especially  in  an  elongated 
]- lato,  where  the  root  end  is  often  so  mealy  as 

fell  to  powder,  when  the  top  or  thick  end  is 
"ft  and  waxy.  If  such  a  potato  be  taken  when 
'•fly  the  innaU  end  is  ripe  enough  to  boil  mealy, 
eyes  upon  another  of  the  same  parcel  that 
upon  the  waxy  part,  will  all  produce  sound 
font*,  while  curl  may  appear  in  those  which 
trr  taken  from  the  mealy  end.  The  soil  and 
'->'  <k  of  culture  may  have  likewise  some  effect 

producing  this  evil.  Experience  has  shown 
-at  high  culture  and  stimulating  manure  tend 
r;' re  to  produce  curl  than  poorer  treatment ; 
■M.  thu  disease  is  less  frequent  in  new  lands 
''mi  in  those  which  have  been  long  in  culture ; 
j..]  that  it  seldom  appears  in  cold  and  upland 

Th«  following  facts,  collected  by  the  late  Sir 
J  Sinclair,  on  this  important  subject,  deserve 
^ntion.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  a 
^•ntltnum  took  his  potatoes  out  of  the  ground, 
}nt  tb«o  upon  some  straw  in  a  vault  in  the  cel- 
h*.  and  covered  them  with  straw  on  the  top, 
*W  they  were  left'Wr  the  winter.  It  was  im- 
Tr*~if<le  for  frost  to  approach  them.  In  the  suc- 
r-«iin$  February  a  friend  requested  a  few  of 
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them  to  plant.  Accordingly,  about  a  bushel 
were  taken  from  the  store,  and  put  in  an  out- 
house in  the  yard,  where  they  remained  for  some 
time,  during  which  there  were  several  severe 
frosts.  It  was  evident  that  the  frost  had  affected 
them ;  and  the  gentleman  therefore  determined 
to  try  what  effect  it  would  have  upou  them. 
They  were  planted ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  one-half  of  them  had  curled  leaves,  and  was 
not  half  a  crop.  Those  which  remained  in  the 
vault  until  they  were  planted  were  not  in  the 
least  disordered.  Many  other  causes  may  doubt- 
less produce  this  disorder ;  but  the  foregoing  ex- 
periment clearly  demonstrates,  that  frost  will 
cause  ity  and  ought  therefore  to  be  most  carefully 
guarded  against. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  the  fre- 
quent application  of  lime  to  the  soil  will  occa- 
sion this  disease,  of  which  the  following  experi- 
ments furnish  a  strong  proof :  A  piece  of  ground 
(deep  loam)  was  well  manured  with  lime,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  When  the  plants  ap- 
peared above  ground,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
them  were  curled  ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  few 
drills,  immediately  adjoining,  which  had  got  no 
lime  upon  the  soil,  and  planted  with  the  same 
seed,  were  entirely  free  from  the  distemper.  This 
circumstance  attracted  notice,  and  the  same  ex- 
periment was  repeated  next  year,  with  the  same 
result. 

Any  cause  that  weakens  the  plant  must  cer- 
tainly occasion  the  curl ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
which  it  can  be  more  justly  attributed  than  to 
the  set*  lying  in  heaps  in  a  house,  and  being  suf- 
fered to  heat  before  they  arc  planted.  On  the 
other  liand  it  has  been  remarked,  that  when  po- 
tatoes, to  be  used  as  seed,  are  kept  in  pits  under 
ground,  and  not  in  a  house,  the  crop  is  seldom 
liable  to  that  distemper. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  the  curl  is,  to 
change  the  seed  every  second  or  third  year,  as 
from  moss  land  to  cultivated  soil,  and  vice  versa. 
ft  is  a  practice  of  the  Lancashire  planters  to  send 
some  of  their  favourite  kinds  to  the  mossy 
grounds  to  recover,  if  they  are  found  to  have 
a  tendency  to  curl ;  and  it  is  certain  that  pota- 
toes from  mossy  lands  will  not  curl.  The  moor 
lands  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  mountains  of  Rad- 
nor and  Montgomery,  are  free  from  curl,  while 
the  vales  are  infested  with  it. 

It  has  also  been  found,  tliat  sets  taken  from 
young  potatoes  are  not  so  liable  to  tho  curl  as 
those  which  have  been  forced  to  a  great  size  by 
rich  manure  and  earthing  up ;  and  some  farmers 
on  purpose  sow  the  potatoes  intended  for  seed 
later  than  the  rest,  that  they  may  not  attain 
great  size  or  maturity. 

The  economy  of  this  article  of  food,  as  com- 
pared with  wheat,  is  seldom  questioned,  although 
doubts  have  been  raised  even  as  to  its  compara- 
tive cheapness  with  wheaten  bread.     The  fol- 
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lowing  statement,  from  Mr  Jacob's  Corn  Tracta, 
contains  all  the  facta  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  this  question:  "If  an 
acre  of  land,  with  the  same  degree  of  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  the  same  portion  of  manure 
applied  to  it,  yields  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  it 
may  yield  24  bushels  of  wheat.  The  food  pro- 
duced by  the  former,  at  88  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
will  then  be  11,400  lbs.  in  weight;  the  food  f 
the  latter,  at  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  will  be  1,400 
lbs.,  or  the  weight  of  the  wheat  will  be  one- 
eighth  that  of  the  potatoes.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  nutrition  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  either  wheat  or  potatoes.  The  chemical 
experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  show  that 
wheat  contains  about  three  times  the  quantity 
of  mucilage  or  starch,  and  of  gluten  or  albumen, 
of  what  is  contained  in  a  like  weight  of  pota- 
toes; but  that  potatoes  contain  also  about  from 
three  to  four  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  in  which  wheat  is  deficient,  though 
it  abounds  in  barley.  The  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating the  nutritive  power  of  the  two  substances 
is  not  wholly  removed  by  this  appeal  to  chemis- 
try, because  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  effect 
which  the  combination  of  the  saccharine  matter 
with  the  mucilage  and  gluten  may  produce  when 
used  as  aliment.  A  small  addition  of  the  former 
to  the  two  latter  may  communicate  to  the  whole 
masH  a  degree  of  nutritive  power  very  far  exceed- 
ing its  own  separate  proportion  of  weight.  Some 
inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  consumed  per  head  in  families 
in  Ireland,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Saxony;  but  the 
answers  varied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  little 
satisfactory.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  far  from  the  fact,  if  we  estimate  the  propor- 
tion of  the  nutritive  power  of  wheat  to  that  of 
potatoes,  as  about  seven  is  to  two;  or  that  2  lbs. 
of  wheat  afford  as  much  subsistence  as  7  H>».  of 
I>otatoes,  though  it  may  be  doubtful  if  it  affords 
as  much  nourishment.  We  have  seen  before 
that  the  mean  weight  of  the  two  kinds  of  food, 
from  the  same  extent  of  land,  is  nearly  as  one  to 
eight;  and  now  assume  that  the  consumption  of 
an  individual  is  yearly  one  quarter,  or  480  lbs. 
of  wheat,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potatoes 
being  1680  lbs.,  then  one  acre  of  wheat  will  pro- 
duce sustenance  for  three  persons,  or  one  acre  of 
potatoes  will  afford  it  to  six  and  five  sixths." 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  potato  is  as 
follows:  100  parts,  deprived  of  the  skin,  con- 
tain 

Part*. 

Water,  .  .  .  .  fi8  to  72 
8tareh,    .  .  17  to  15 

Fibrous  matter,  .  .  .  9  to  8 
Extract,  or  Soluble  Mucilage,  b'  to  5 

There  ||  alao  a  small  proportion  of  Potaah  and  of  an 
Eaaential  Oil. 

The  farinaceous  matter  of  the  potato  may  be  I 


preserved  in  a  dry  state  by  two  processes.  The 
one  consists  in  washing  the  roots  well  in  water, 
then  subjecting  them  to  the  temporary  action  of 
steam,  by  which  the  skins  are  readily  detach*}, 
and  finally  slicing  them  into  thin  pieces,  dryinj 
them,  and  grinding  the  whole  into  a  powder.  Oi 
this,  bread  may  be  made  by  an  admixture  of 
wheaten  flour  or  oatmeal.  The  other  method  b 
to  grate  down  the  potatoes  into  a  pulp,  either  In 
a  hand  grater,  or  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  This  pulp  is  then  repeatedly  washnl 
with  water  till  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  and  mu- 
cilaginous matter  is  cleared  off,  and  the  pure  fa- 
rina or  starch  remains  in  a  white  and  insoluble 
powder  at  the  bottom.  If  sufficient  pains  an 
taken  by  repeated  washings,  this  farina  is  of  a 
perfectly  pure  and  unmixed  nature,  and  equal 
to  that  procured  from  wheat  or  the  other  farina 
ceous  roots.  This  starch,  mixed  in  certain  nm- 
portions  with  wheaten  flour,  forms  a  palatal >l 
bread;  or  it  maybe  used  for  all  purposes fr 
which  arrow  root  is  employed. 

Sugar  has  also  been  manufactured  in  Franc* 
from  the  potatoe,  and  a  syrup  like  treacle.  Thi-> 
treacle,  says  Mr  Jacob,  appeared  to  me  as  swm 
us  any  from  the  tropics,  the  only  percept i! in- 
difference between  them  was,  that  it  had  In- 
consistence. By  fermentation  a  kind  of  spin: 
may  also  be  distilled  from  this  root. 

Swkjjt  Potato,  ( convolvulus  batata  ;)  an  hert 
aceous  perennial  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural 


The  Sweet  Totiito. 

family  convolvulaeca',  and  to  the  order  pattandm, 
and  class  monogynia  of  Linmrus.  The  term  Ha- 
tata,  according  to  Rumphius,is  of  Malay  origin 
It  is  also  called  skirrets  of  Peru.  It  is  a  nstiv. 
of  both  Indies,  as  also  of  China,  in  all  which 
countries  it  is  generally  cultivated;  and  much 
esteemed,  not  only  for  its  tuberous  roots,  but  for 
the  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  which  are 
boiled  and  eaten. 

The  sweet  potato  is  a  low  trailing  plant;  flw 
stems  are  creeping,  jointed,  and  extend  from  the 
central  root  about  six  or  eight  feet  .  They  are  of  I 
pale  green  colour,  and  at  each  joint  give  out  rooU 
which  are  oblong  tubers  of  considerable  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  Ieavesari-* 
from  the  stem  by  long  petioles;  they  are  of  an 
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vnzular  shape,  and  irregularly  notched.  The 
ioven  an*  of  a  purple  colour.     There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  of  the  cultivated  plant,  depending 
-}>>n  soil  and  climate.    In  tropical  countries,  of 
•  hich  it  is  a  native,  the  roots  attain  a  consider- 
i Me  size,  and  sometimes  fifty  are  found  attached 
>  ■»  plant.    The  roots,  when  roasted  or  boiled, 
bre  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  more  watery 
4i>i  more  insipid  than  the  potato,  but  whole- 
•"lueand  nourishing.     It  is  of  very  easy  culti- 
vation, and  very  prolific ;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
i  >  by  down  the  yoong  shoots  in  spring,  and 
tfnrw  a  Utile  earth  over  them ;  if  this  is  followed 
kj  a  shower  of  rain,  they  will  immediately 
•prifl*  up  and  grow  luxuriantly.    The  roots  also, 
■J  -.bated,  will  readily  throw  out  fresh  shoots  in 
i  undaoce.   The  batata  is  raised  in  hot-houses 
a  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  and  the  young 
[iiau  then  put  into  the  oj>en  ground,  where 
ti*y  thrive  well,  and  are  productive  in  favour- 
-■a**»ns.     Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hi* kins  introduced  this  plant  into  England  in 
tin  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bringing  it 
m  Brazil,  of  which  country  it  is  a  native;  but 
tiough  attempts  were  made  to  naturalize  it  to 
IB  climate,  it  was  found  too  tender  to  endure 
it'  cold  of  winter,  except  in  hot-houses.  Pre- 
to  the  general  use  of  the  common  potato, 
Alterable  quantities  of  the  batata  were  im- 
f«TJd  into  England  from  Spain  and  the  Canary 
^a«b;  and  this  is  the  potato  alluded  to  by 
•bke«peare  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Its 
iw  i*  now  greatly  superseded  by  its  more  hardy 
vi  Stable  rival.     In  tropical  climates,  how- 
^r,  it  is  still  esteemed  as  a  wholesome  and 
^ant  vegetable.     In  many  parts  of  South 
^rrica,  especially  in  Guiana,  it  forms  a  princi- 
H  article  of  diet.    The  Indians,  too,  also  pro- 
leer  from  its  fermented  juice  a  kind  of  spirit,  of 
r^h  they  are  fond.     The  leaves  are  relished 
?  cattle,  and  prove  to  them  a  most  nutritious 
Cows  fed  on  this  foliage  produce  a  larger 
of  milk,  and  of  an  improved  quality. 
JzamLEM  Artichoke  (hdianth tu tuberotus ). 
-lant  resembles  the  common  sun-flower,  to 
■I  "Her  it  fvelong*.    It  il  ■  herbaceous  per- 
tobl,  growing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
The  tubers  are  oblong,  and  of  the  size  of 
r»nimon  potato.     They  have  a  sweetish  fari- 
<&*>m  nature,  somewhat  akin  to  the  common 
'  '«/>,  but  contain  less  farina,  and  more  saccha- 
i>  matter  and  water.    This  plant  is  a  native  of 
'-■  -    '■       introduced  Into  Europe  about 
^  year  1617.     It  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
r!v  »»  the  potato,   by  planting   the  small 
j'«-rs  in  February  or  March,  in  rows  four  feet 
Rrt.  and  the  seta  eighteen  inches  from  each 
:>r  in  the  rows.     In  order  to  have  the  roots 
^  i^nw,  they  should  l»e  taken  up  and  trans- 
ited into  fresh  ground  every  year,  otherwise 
h  *re  apt  to  degenerate. 


Cassava  (jatropha  manikot ).  A  woody  plant, 
a  native  of  Brazil,  growing  to  the  height  of  five 
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or  six  feet.    Its  root  is  woody  and  branched, 
with  a  number  of  small  fibres,  which  swell  out 
into  small  farinaceous  masses,  from  which  the 
cassava  flower  is  procured.    The  stalk  is  slender, 
woody,  and  knotted.     The  leaves  are  smooth, 
palmated,  increasing  in  breadth  to  within  an  inch 
and  u  half  of  the  top,  when  they  diminish  to  an 
acute  point.    When  it  is  considered  that  this 
plant  belongs  to  a  highly  poisonous  tribe,  and  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  species,  it 
cannot  but  excite  astonishment  to  find  i  li.it  it 
yet  yields  an  abundant  flour,  which  by  the  art 
of  man  becomes  not  only  perfectly  innocent,  but 
highly  nutritious,  yielding  nourishment  to  many 
thousands  of  the  natives  of  South  America,  and 
affording  a  luxury  to  the  tables  of  more  refined 
Europeans.    Such  is  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
juice  of  the  mandioc,  that  it  sometimes  occasions 
death  in  a  few  minutes;  and  in  this  way  many 
of  the  unliappy  Indians  destroyed  their  Spanish 
persecutors.    A  Surinam  physician  administered 
it,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  dogs  and  cats,  which 
died  after  twenty-five  minutes  in  dreadful  agony. 
Dissection  proved  that  it  operated  by  means  of 
the  nervous  system  alone;  an  opinion  confirmed 
by  thirty-six  drops  being  afterwards  given  to  a 
criminal.    These  had  scarcely  reached  the  sto- 
mach, when  such  torments  and  convulsions  en- 
sued, that  the  man  expired  in  six  minutes. 
Three  hours  afterwards  the  body  was  opened, 
when  the  stomach  was  found  shrunk  to  half  its 
natural  size,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
poisonous  principle  resides  in  a  volatile  substance, 
which  may  be  dissipated  by  heat,  as  indeed  is 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  root  for  food. 

When  the  climate  is  favourable,  the  plant  is 
of  a  hardy  nature  and  of  easy  culture.  It,  how- 
ever, requires  the  land  to  l>e  of  good  quality;  and 
the  same  spot  cannot  well  be  employed  to  yield 
two  crops  of  it  in  succession.  It  needs  a  dry- 
situation  for  its  most  successful  cultivation  ;  and 
when  spots  of  a  different  nature  are  applied  to 
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the  purpose,  precautions  must  be  taken,  by  rais- 
ing hiiiocka  whereon  to  set  the  cuttings,  against 
the  effects  of  excessive  moisture,  which  would 
rot  the  plants :  some  moisture  is,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  needed  by  the  plant  at  its  earliest  stages. 

There  are  nine  different  species  of  jatropha 
enumerated  by  botanist*,  only  two  of  which  are 
cultivated  for  human  food,  the  jatropha  maniAot, 
or  bitter  cassava ;  and  the  jatropha  janipha,  or 
sweet  cassava. 

The  first  of  these  varieties,  when  in  its  natural 
state,  is  highly  poisonous ;  while  the  other,  al- 
though equally  agreeable  and  wholly  innocuous, 
is  yet  not  cultivated  to  anything  like  an  equal 
extent.  The  two  roots  are  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, their  only  perceptible  difference  being 
a  tough,  ligneous  fibre  or  cord  running  through 
the  heart  of  the  sweet  cassava  root,  which  the 
bitter  variety  is  wholly  without.  Bread  is  made 
of  both  kinds,  which  is  palatable  and  wholesome ; 
and  although  its  taste  may  be  thought  somewhat 
harsh  by  persons  accustomed  to  soft  fermented 
bread  made  from  wheaten  flour,  cassava  bread  is 
not  without  its  admirers,  and  is  in  such  high  re- 
pute with  those  who  have  been  accustomeM  to 
its  use,  as  to  be  frequently  procured  at  some  ex- 
pense and  trouble  by  Creole  families  who  have 
transferred  their  residence  to  Europe. 

The  tubers  are  spindle-shaped,  much  resem- 
bling parsnips  in  appearance ;  they  are  generally 
abont  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and  four 
or  five  inches  thick  at  the  middle.  When  first 
dug  out  of  the  ground  they  are  washed  clean ; 
the  rind,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  is  then  peeled 
off,  and  the  root  is  ground  or  grated.  In  Guiana 
the  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows :  The  root 
is  rasped  in  large  tin  or  wooden  graters,  fixed  on 
benches,  behind  which  the  women  employed  in 
making  it  stand  in  rows.  A  sufficient  quantity  hav- 
ing been  rasped  forone  time — for  the  surplus  would 
ferment  and  spoil — it  is  put  into  long  circular 
baskets  of  plaited  rushes,  about  ten  feet  long  and 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  called  mangueras.  These 
arc  hung  up  with  weights  attached  to  the  lower 
end,  which  draw  the  plaited  work  tight  together, 
diminishing  its  capacity,  and  squeezing  out  the 
juice.  When  all  the  fluid  is  extracted,  the  man- 
gucras  arc  emptied  of  their  contents  on  raw 
hides  laid  in  the  sun,  where  tho  coarse  flour 
soon  dries.  It  is  then  baked  on  smooth  plates 
made  of  dry  clay,  with  a  slow  fire  below.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process.  The 
coarse  flour  is  laid  perfectly  dry  on  the  hot 
plates,  where  the  women,  with  a  dexterity  only 
to  be  acquired  by  practice,  spread  it  out  in  a 
round  and  verv  thin  laver,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
plate  it  is  laid  on.  This  they  do  merely  with  a 
piece  of  calabash,  which  they  keep  in  constant 
motion,  pressing  gently  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face, until  the  heat  has  united  the  meal  into  a 
rake,  without  in  the  least  altering  its  colour  or 


scorching  it.   Their  method  of  turning  a  cassava 
cake  of  that  size  resembles  slight  of  hand,  fur 
they  effect  it  with  two  pieces  of  split  cane  with- 
out breaking  it,  though  scarcely  so  thick  a.-  a 
dollar,  and  only  as  yet  half  cemented  together, 
and  of  a  substance  always  brittle,  especially  wh. 
warmed.     This  bread  is  very  nourishing,  an ! 
will  melt  to  a  jelly  in  a  liquid ;  but  it  is  dan?n 
ous  if  eaten  in  any  quantity  when  dry,  as  i. 
swells  on  being  moistened  to  many  times  its  '  H 
ginal  bulk.    It  will  keep  good  for  any  length 
time  if  preserved  in  a  dry  place.    The  express 
juice  deposits,  after  standing  for  some  tun. .  i 
fine  white  starch,  which,  when  made  into  jfll 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  prepan 
from  the  arrow  root. 

To  whatever  cause  the  poisonous  quality  < ' 
the  juice  of  bitter  cassava  may  be  owing,  it  N  - 
highly  volatile  as  to  be  entirely  dissipate;]  I 
exposure  to  heat.     Even  a  comparatively  1 
temperature  suffices  for  correcting  its  deleteri 
nature ;  for  when  the  root  has  been  cut  it 
small  pieces  and  exposed  during  some  hour-  ' 
tho  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  cattle  may  be  fed 
it  with  perfect  safety.    If  the  recently  extra*:', 
juice  be  drunk  by  cattle  or  poultry,  these  »: 
speedily  become  much  swollen,  and  die  in  t  : 
vulsions;  but  if  this  same  liquid  is  boiled 
meat  and  seasoned,  it  forms  a  favourite  «■•'■:;. 
called  by  the  Brazilians  casset'epo,  and  which 
found  to  be  wholesome  and  nutritious.  I'f 
Pinckard  mentions  having  partaken  of  thb^'i[ 
in  Demerara. 

Stedman  acquaints  us  that  the  Indian'-  ' 
Guiana,  among  whom  cassava  forms  the  ch 
bread,  first  grind  the  root  on  a  rough  stone, 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  juice. ;  '■ 
pare  a  curious  kind  of  press  out  of  reeds,  « 
being  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  long  tube,  v- .■! 
secured  at  bottom,  the  ground  pulp  is  intnaltK 
and  the  press  being  suspended  to  a  tree,  a  ht. 
atone  or  log  of  wood  is  fixed  to  the  bottom,  tbr 
weight  of  which  draws  the  tube  gradually  w» 
gether,  by  which  means  the  juice  is  squttai 
through  the  interstices.    Occasionally  the  juit* 
is  collected  into  a  receptacle,  and  is  then  u*  J  fi* 
the  poisoning  of  arrows.    The  baking  pmce^w 
these  inhabitants  of  the  woods  is  similar  to  tKv- 
described  above,  with  this  only  difference,  tf 
being  without  iron  plates,  their  cooking  i*  J 
formed  upon  heated  stones. 

The  Indians  eat  the  simple  root  after  havi- 
roasted  it  in  hot  ashes,  without  any  subsequ 
preparation.  They  also  ferment  the  juice  of 
plant  with  the  addition  of  molasses,  and  pp»i 
an  intoxicating  liquid,  of  which  they  pn" 
but  too  freely.  This  knowledge  they  pos* 
before  they  were  ever  visited  by  Europeans,  th 
affording  one  out  of  many  examples  of  the  aim 
universal  use  among  nations,  however  difrereiidy 
situated,  of  some  kind  of  stimulating  and  iul<> 
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watinx  drink  or  another.  The  leaves  of  this 
plint  are  also  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Such  is  the  productiveness  of  the  cassava  plant, 
thai  it  has  been  calculated  that  an  acre  planted 
with  it  will  yield  nourishment  to  more  human 
being*  than  six  acres  of  wheat. 

The  tapioca  of  this  country  is  the  produce  of 
the  cassava  root.  It  is  in  every  respect  identical 
with  pore  farina. 

The  Pia  ( tacia  pinnatifida ).  This  is  an 
herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  to  the  South  sea 
blinds,  from  the  dried  roots  of  which  the  natives 
prepare  a  farinaceous  substance,  very  much  re- 
sembling arrow  root.  The  plant  grows  wild, 
bat  is  also  cultivated  in  their  gardens.  In  pre- 
paring the  farina  the  root  is  first  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  and  subjected  to  repeated  washings,  by 
which  it  becomes  tasteless  and  colourless.  It  is 
then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  becomes  fit  for  use. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

INCXUDINO  TUB  CARROT,  FARSNir, 
&C 


Uxder  the  natural  family  of  umbellifene,  are 
comprehended  a  number  of  edible  roots  and  cu- 
l.tary  plants  of  considerable  importance,  as  arti- 
«*s»  of  food.  The  same  family  contains,  how- 
•vtr,  plants  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  possessing 
»Ii  the  properties  of  acrid  and  virulent  poisons. 
The  members  of  this  family  are  generally  recog- 
nised by  their  hollow  stems  and  deeply  notched 
tares,  with  a  sheathing  petiole.  Their  flowers 
ir«  mostly  white,  or  greenish  sometimes,  but 
rarely  of  a  pinkish  hue.  The  inflorescence  is 
what  is  called  uml>ellate, 
wd  the  seed  or  fruit  con- 
sists of  two  ribbed  portions, 
"hich  are  joined  together 
by  a  common  axis,  and  a 
'thickened  discus.  All  are 
inhabitants  of  moist  ditches 
ip  way-sides,  in  the 
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-::.;»•  r.-.v    zones.     In  the 
'•*  ;  ■■  -  they  iire  either  ex-  P.  "a. 

trtmely  rare,  or  wholly  unknown;  and  when 
pctsent  have  generally  a  character  different  in 
*ost  respects  from  the  European  species.  The 
simplicity  of  their  structure,  and  uniformity  of 
their  appearance,  have  rendered  their  classifica- 
tion a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  culinary  and 
vricultural  importance  of  many  species  is  fum- 
"•r  to  alL  The  parsnip  and  carrot  form  a  large 
{'art  of  the  winter  store  of  the  inhabitant!  of 
&uvp*,as  the  arrachaches  do  of  those  of  South 

f  of  Thibet  is  supposed 


to  be  the  most  important  and  productive  of  any 
in  the  whole  world  as  a  forage  plant. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  some  species  of  this 
family,  of  which  we  shall  treat  afterwards,  are 
of  various  and  powerful  natures.  While  the 
seeds  of  some  are  aromatic  and  highly  stimulat- 
ing, the  fresh  roots  of  others  are  strongly  nar- 
cotic and  sedative.  This  has  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  sap 
in  different  parts  of  the  plant;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  narcotic  principle  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  ascending  sap;  while  the  aromatic 
stimulating  properties  are  found  in  the  juices 
which  are  fully  elaborated  and  matured.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  cultivation  destroys  the 
dangerous  properties  of  some  species.  The  com- 
mon celery  is  a  familiar  example  of  this;  but  the 
most  remarkable,  a  species  of  (Enanthe,  a  most 
poisonous  kind,  when  wild,  is  cultivated  about 
Angers  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  there 
called  jouanettes;  and  about  Samur,  where  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  mcchons.  The 
roots  of  some  umbellifene  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sugar;  those  of  the  carrot  when  dried, 
contain  more  than  an  eighth,  those  of  the  pars- 
nip an  eighth  exactly;  and  those  of  the  chervil 
about  eight  per  cent.  The  umbellifene  are  a  num- 
erous family,  and  have  been  divided  into  nine 
tribes.  They  all  belong  to  the  Linnwan  class 
and  order  Pentandria  dipynia.  We  skill  in  the 
mean  time,  describe  those  species  which  are 
used  as  food. 

Earth  Nut,  (bunium  h u Ibocasta num. J  This 
is  a  plant  very  common  on  elevated  and  hilly  grass 
pastures;  hence  its  name  of  bunium,  the  Greek 
word  for  a  hill.  It  has  a  few  deeply  pinnated 
root  leaves,  and  a  slender  stem  with  a  white 
cluster  of  flowers  at  the  top.  The  tuber  is  found 
about  four  or  six  inches  below  the  surface,  at  the 
termination  of  a  long  slender  root.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  chestnut,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
covered  with  a  brown  cuticle.  It  is  of  a 
sweetish  farinaceous  nature,  resembling  in  taste 
the  common  chestnut;  being  more  amylaceous 
on  being  subjected  to  heat.  Swine  are  very  fond 
of  them,  and  fatten  rapidly  where  they  are  pro- 
cured in  abundance. 

We  do  not  know  what  effect  cultivation  might 
have  in  increasing  the  size  and  edible  qualities 
of  this  root,  or  whether  any  attempts  have  been 
made  to  raise  them  artificially.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, however,  but  that  frequent  transplant- 
ing and  a  genial  soil,  might  render  them  worthy 
the  attention  of  man,  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  Carrot,  ( dauau  carota.)  The  wild  car- 
rot is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  is  found  grow- 
ing in  waste  plains  and  by  the  way-sides.  Its 
root  is  small,  hard,  and  fibrous,  and  of  a  white 
colour;  the  leaves  and  inflorescence  are  similar  to 
the  cultivated  species.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  the  garden  carrot  has  been  de- 
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rived  originally  from  the  wild  species.  Several 
horticulturists  have  attempted  to  cultivate  the 
wild  root,  but  without  success.  The  probability 
is,  therefore,  that  the  garden  carrot  is  either  a 
distinct  species,  or  a  variety  obtained  in  a  warmer 
climate  than  that  of  Britain  from  a  wild  stock. 

This  root,  according  to  the  commentators, 
would  appear  to  have  been  known  to,  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  staphy- 
littos ;  at  all  events,  the  description  of  Dioscor- 
ides  seems  to  apply  pretty  accurately  to  the 
modern  carrot.  He  describes  it  as  a  plant  grow- 
ing wild,  but  also  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
an  esculent  root.  The  carrot  also  appears  to 
have  been  a  cultivated  vegetable  among  various 
nations,  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  downwards. 

The  garden,  or  cultivated  carrot,  was  first  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Flemings,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Finding  the  soil 
about  Sandwich  in  Kent  very  favourable  for  the 
culture  of  the  carrot,  the  emigrants  soon  engaged 
in  its  production  on  tliat  spot.  The  English, 
whose  knowledge  of  horticulture  was  at  that 
time  extremely  circumscribed,  were  in  this  case 
well  pleased  to  add  another  edible  vegetable  to 
the  scanty  list  which  were  then  under  general 
cultivation.  The  carrot,  therefore,  unlike  the 
turnip,  grew  quickly  into  esteem,  and  being 
made  an  object  of  careful  culture,  was  very 
shortly  naturalized  throughout  the  island.  Par- 
kinson, the  celebrated  botanist  to  James  the 
First, mentions  that  in  his  time  the  ladies  adorned 
their  head-dresses  with  carrot-leaves,  the  light 
feathery  verdure  of  which  caused  them  to  be  no 
contemptible  substitute  for  the  plumage  of  birds. 
Although  the  taste  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  present 
day  has  discarded  this  simple  and  perishable  or- 
nament, the  leaves  of  the  carrot  are  even  now 
sometimes  used  as  house  decorations.  If  in  the 
winter  a  section  be  cut  from  the  end  or  thick 
part  of  the  root,  and  this  be  placed  in  a  shallow 
vessel  containing  water,  young  and  delicate  leaves 
are  developed,  forming  a  "radiated  tuft,"  the 
graceful  and  verdant  appearance  of  which  make 
it  a  pleasing  ornament  for  the  mantel-piece  in 
that  season  when  any  semblance  of  vegetation  is 
a  welcome  relief  to  the  eye. 

The  carrot  is  a  biennial  plant,  the  first  year 
develops  the  root  and  stem,  and  the  second  year 
the  flowers  appear  in  the  form  of  a  close  umbel, 
in  June  and  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  seeds, 
which  are  covered  with  a  rough  coat  of  liairs  or 
bristles.  There  arc  not  less  than  ten  varieties 
enumerated  of  the  carrot,  characterised  by  size, 
shape,  and  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  their 
growth.  The  early  carrots  arc  short,  and  of  a 
paler  colour;  the  late  are  larger,  longer,  and  of 
a  deeper  red  hue. 

The  red  or  large  field  carrot  attains  to  a  con- 
siderable growth;  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  infields  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  in  farmer's  gardens  as  a  material 


for  colouring  butter.  The  orange  carrot,  thouph 
not  so  productive,  is  generally  the  main  crop  in 
garden  culture;  the  flavour  of  this  is  more  deli- 
cate, and  therefore  it  is  in  higher  estimation  as  w 
culinary  vegetable.  There  are,  likewise,  whiu\ 
yellow,  and  purple  varieties;  these  are  not,  how 
ever,  in  common  cultivation.  The  horn-carrfl 
has  a  shorter  and  smaller  root  than  the  long  var- 
ieties; it  is,  therefore,  a  good  crop  for  a  shallow 
soil,  and  in  such  a  situation  is  preferable  to  th< 
larger  kind;  it  has  likewise  the  advantage  »t 
coming  to  maturity  in  a  shorter  period  than  the 
long,  and  is  consequently  found  well  adapted  ft-: 
the  early  and  late  crops. 

When  a  carrot  is  cut  transversely,  it  is  foucl 
to  consist  of  two  parts  of  different  colour  an  l 
texture.  These  aro  the  bark  and  the  wood;  the 
bark  is  of  the  darkest  colour,  and  of  the  mo>t 
pulpy  consistence,  and  it  is  also  the  sweetest  to 
the  taste;  the  heart  or  wood,  especially  when  thi 
root  has  attained  its  full  size,  is  more  fibrous  nr 
stringy,  and,  if  it  be  separated,  it  is  bristled  over 
with  hard  points  or  fibres  that  extend  to  tin- 
rootlets  outside.  Almost  the  whole  crown  of 
the  root,  or  the  part  which  sends  up  the  leavr>, 
is  connected  with  the  wood,  and  only  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  leaves  and  stem  with  the  exteroii 
portions  of  the  root. 

The  skin  or  bark  is  found  to  be  more  mini 
tious  than  the  central  part,  and  consequently 
tho  value  of  the  carrot  as  an  esculent  will  dentin 
on  the  relative  proportion  of  these  two  ]»rt* 
the  root.  The  object  of  the  skilful  cultivate 
is,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  root  with  the  smaller 
possible  proportionate  quantity  of  wood.  In 
endeavouring  to  secure  this  result,  much  mu-f 
of  course  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant' 
from  which  the  seeds  are  obtained  ;  but  adapta- 
tion of  soil  is  likewise  a  very  important  consiJ 
eration. 

The  carrot  is  most  successfully  cultivated  in 
a  light  mellow  soil  mixed  with  sand:  the  groun  I 
should  be  well  dug  to  some  depth,  and  mode  ex- 
tremely friable  and  porous,  that  the  roots  may 
meet  with  no  obstruction  in  running  down, which 
would  cause  them  to  grow  forked,  and  to  sh<»  t 
out  lateral  branches.  This  accident  will  happen, 
especially  when  the  ground  has  been  too  highly 
manured  previously  to  the  seed  being  sown.  It 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  tlw' 
strong  soils  are  not  well  adapted  for  any  plant- 
which  form  esculent  roots  deep  under  the  eur- 
face,  as  the  mechanical  resistance  which  isthen-hy 
opposed  to  the  swelling  of  the  bulb  forces  much 
of  the  strength  of  the  plant  up  into  leaves;  an- 1 
in  the  carrot  especially,  that  part  of  the  root 
which  is  the  most  valuable  is  diminished  in  the 
greatest  proportion. 

The  best  mode  of  cultivating  these  roots  ha* 
been  made  by  many  agriculturists  a  subject  of 
inquiry.    So  early  as  the  year  1765,  this  branch 
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of  husbandry  engaged  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c;  and, 
in  consequence,  an  account  of  the  culture  of 
carrots,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  ap- 
plied, was  published  by  Robert  Biling,  a  farmer 
«>f  Norfolk,  in  whose  work  much  useful  matter 
on  the  subject  is  obtained. 

The  seeds  of  carrots  are  surrounded  by  num- 
erous forked  hairs,  by  which  they  adhere  to  each 


February  about  two  feet  apart,  and  with  the 
crown  or  head  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 
Leaves  and  flower-stalks  will  spring  up  from 
these,  and  seeds  will  be  produced  which  ripen 
in  autumn.  A  considerable  quantity  of  carrot 
seed  is  raised  atWeathersfield  in  Essex,  but  this 
is  insufficient  for  a  home  supply,  and  it  is  said 
much  is  Imported  from  Holland  into  this  country. 
It  would  appear  that  the  production  of  carrot 


other  so  tenaciously,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  seed  may  occasionally  be  made  a  source  of  con- 
in  causing  their  separation;  this  is  performed 
cither  by  rubbing  them  through  the  hands,  or 
by  passing  them  through  a  fine  chaff-seive;  but 
the  best  and  most  effectual  method,  as  recom- 
mended by  an  intelligent  cultivator,  is  to  mix 
them  with  fine  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one 
l-ushel  to  every  four  or  five  pounds  of  seeds;  this 
niixture  is  then  laid  in  heaps,  being  occasionally 
watered  and  turned  during  two  or  three  weeks 
previous  to  sowing.  The  above  preliminary 
process  not  only  occasions  the  more  equal  diffu- 
•wn  of  the  seeds,  but  likewise  promotes  their 
quicker  germination;  besides  this,  when  they  are 
*"ni  alone  their  extreme  levity  causes  great  in- 
iweuience,  and  prevents  this  operation  from 
kin? successfully  performed  except  in  the  calmest 
leather.  The  ground  being  duly  manured,  and 
reduced  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness,  the 
*til  mixed  with  the  sand  is  sown  about  the 
middle  of  March  or  beginning  of  April:  the  seeds 
tlms  prepared  germinate  and  send  up  young 
plants  before  the  appearance  of  the  annual  weeds, 
which  are  always  abundant  in  a  soil  so  worked 
and  manured.  In  about  five  or  six  weeks  the 
plants  are  in  a  fit  state  for  hoeing,  and  that  oper- 
ation two  or  three  times  repeated,  according  to 
the  increase  of  the  weeds,  is  all  the  after-culture 
*hich  is  requisite. 

r  rom  this  manner  of  sowing,  more  than  eight 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  carrots  of  very  large 
^>wth  have  been  obtained.  According  to  Mr 
Arthur  Young,  the  produce  of  these  roots  on  in- 
herent land  is  about  two  hundred  bushels,  and 
'  n  a  more  congenial  soil  six  hundred  and  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  garden  culture  of  carrots 
is  somewhat  different.  In  that  case  they  are 
*>*n  in  a  succession  of  crops  from  the  latter  end 
f  February  to  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
:oe  plants  when  hoed  are  thinned  at  regular  dis- 
tances, of  from  five  to  eight  inches  apart,  the 
particular  interval  being  regulated  by  the  size 
<>(  the  variety  under  cultivation,  and  by  the 
period  of  their  growth  at  which  they  are  to  be 


In  order  to  preserve  carrots  for  winter  use, 
they  are  dug  up  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
•ind  placed  in  a  dry  place  in  sand,  by  which 
mtans  they  may  be  kept  without  spoiling  until 
March  or  April  of  the  ensuing  year. 

To  obtain  carrot  seed,  some  roots  which  have 
***n  taken  up  in  November  are  replanted  in 


siderable  profit  to  the  cultivator.  We  find  it 
recorded  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  farmer  in  Essex  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
land  sown  with  carrots  ten  cwt.  of  seed,  which 
he  sold  in  London  for  £10  per  cwt.  This  is  a  very 
rare  case.  If  it  were  general  the  price  would 
soon  be  reduced. 

The  size  of  carrots  differs,  of  course,  very 
much  according  to  soil,  culture,  and  variety. 
Some  have  been  known  to  measure  two  feet  in 
length,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  thickest  part.  In  the 
autumn  of  1826  several  were  taken  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  having  an  average 
weight  of  four  pounds  each;  these  were  fine  firm 
roots,  and  in  every  respect  good  for  the  table. 

Carrots  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  grubs 
and  insects.  These  animals,  especially  somo 
species  of  ring-worms,  ( lulus )  eat  into  the  root, 
where  they  lie  concealed,  and  thus  cause  what  is 
commonly  called  canker.  The  upper  part  of 
the  root  is  also  attacked  by  the  grub  of  a  kind 
of  fly;  under  these  attacks  the  root  and  whole 
plant  withers.  The  best  remedy  is  late  sowing, 
to  avoid  the  period  at  which  these  insects  are 
evolved  from  the  eggs. 

The  carrot  is  extensively  used  in  cookery, 
entering  into  soups  and  stews,  as  well  as  forming 
a  vegetable  dish.  Besides  their  use  as  human 
food,  carrots  are  in  some  places  grown  largely 
for  the  consumption  of  stock,  especially  for 
horses.  It  is  affirmed  that  cattle  which  have 
once  tasted  these,  usually  prefer  them  so  much 
to  turnips,  as  with  difficulty  to  be  made  to  return 
to  the  latter.  The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  carrots 
never  acquires  any  unpleasant  flavour,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  quantity  produced  is  increased. 
Calves  thrive  admirably, and  bullocks  are  quickly 
fattened  on  this  food.  Carrots  are  equally  bene- 
ficial as  nourishment  for  sheep,  and  are  devoured 
with  avidity  by  swine.  In  the  short  space  of 
ten  days  a  lean  hog  was  fattened  by  these  roots, 
having  consumed  during  that  period  196  pounds. 
Its  fat  proved  very  fine,  white,  and  firm,  and 
did  not  waste  in  the  dressing.  Horses  receiving 
no  other  sustenance  perform  their  work  as  usual 
without  any  diminution  of  their  sleekness.  The 
efficacy  of  these  roots  in  preserving  and  restor- 
ing the  wind  of  horses  had,  it  is  said,  been  par- 
tially known  in  Suffolk,  where  carrots  were  ad- 
ministered as  a  secret  specific  for  the  complaint, 
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long  previously  to  their  being  commonly  ap- 
plied as  food  for  horses.  These  roots  may  also 
with  advantage  he  given  to  poultry.  In  severe 
winters  they  have  been  found  of  great  utility  in 
the  preservation  of  deer;  and  they  have  been  also 
strongly  recommended  as  wholesome  and  cheap 
nourishment  for  dogs.  Although,  perhaps,  the 
virtues  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the  carrot  may 
be  somewhat  over-rated  by  writers  who  have 
evidently  a  strong  bias  in  its  favour,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  carrots  are  a  more  wholesome 
food  than  either  cabbages  or  turnips,  as  they  are 
so  strongly  opposed  to  putrefaction,  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally used,  on  account  of  this  property,  in 
certain  surgical  applications.  Various  opinions 
exist  among  agriculturists  as  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  culture  of  the  carrot 
or  the  turnip  as  food  for  cattle.  The  latter  root 
may  perhaps  be  more  productive,  and  succeed 
better  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  the  positive 
amount  of  nourishment  it  contains  would  6eem 
to  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  carrot.  This 
nssertion  is  advanced  on  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Oiling,  who  obtained  from  twenty  and  a  half 
acres  of  land,  varying  in  soil  and  degree  of  pre- 
paration, five  hundred  and  ten  loads  of  carrots. 
Experience  led  him  to  conclude  that  these  were 
cquai  in  use  and  effect  to  one  thousand  loads  of 
turnips,  and  to  three  hundred  loads  of  hay.  At 
Partington  in  Yorkshire,  the  stock  of  a  farm, 
consisting  of  twenty  working- horses,  four  bul- 
locks, and  six  milch  cows,  were  fed  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May  on  the 
carrots  produced  from  three  acres  of  land.  The 
animals,  during  the  wholo  of  thnt  period,  lived 
on  these  roots  with  the  addition  of  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  hay,  and  thirty  hogs  were 
fattened  on  the  refuse  left  by  the  cattle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  portion  of 
the  carrot  consists,  according  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  analysis,  of  saccharine  matter,  which 
may  in  a  considerable  degree  account  for  its  an- 
tiseptic qualities.  The  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  is  nearly  ten  per  cent,  in  the  whole  weight 
of  carrot,  being  08  parts  in  1000,and  of  these  three 
are  starch  or  mucilage,  and  the  remaining  ninety- 
five  saccharine  matter.  The  quantity  of  ready 
formed  saccharine  matter  in  carrots  is  much 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  ccrealia,  being  2$  per 
cent,  more  than  in  barley,  and  about  six  times 
more  than  the  quantity  contained  in  potatoes. 
It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  carrots  arc  much 
better  adapted  than  the  latter  for  the  distillery. 
Dr  Hunter,  in  the  Georgical  Essays,  details  ex- 
periments made  to  prepare  from  carrots  a  beverage 
resembling  beer,  and  subsequently  a  spirituous 
liquor;  the  former  proved  unsuccessful;  but  the 
result  of  the  latter  was,  according  to  the  Doc- 
tor's opinion,  very  encouraging.  '*  From  a  gross 
calculation,"  he  concludes,  "I  am  induced  to 
think  that  a  good  acre  of  carrots  manufactured 


in  tliis  manner  will  leave  a  profit  of  forty  pounds, 
after  deducting  the  landlord's  rent,  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  distillation,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses. In  this  calculation  I  presume  that  the 
spirit  is  worth  six  shillings  per  gallon,  and  not 
excised."  This  is  perhaps  rather  an  exagger- 
ated statement:  it  has,  however,  been  found  by 
other  experiments  tliat  eighteen  tons,  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre,  will  yield  one  hundred  gallon* 
of  proof  spirit,  a  larger  product  than  tliat  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  of  barley;  while  the  refu.v 
supplies  a  greater  quantity  of  food  for  hogs. 

Attempts  have  likewise  been  made  to  preparo 
sugar  from  carrots,  but  without  success;  a  thick 
syrupy  matter  which  refuses  to  crystallize  ran 
alone  be  obtained. 

The  Parsnip,  (pattinaca  satira.)    This  ; 
also  a  British  plant,  and  grows  wild  in  calcar 
ous  soils  by  road  sides.    The  leaves  arc  broiler 
and  less  divided  than  those  of  the  carrot;  in  the 
wild  kind  they  are  hairy,  and  dark  green;  in  tb 
cultivated  parsnip  smooth,  and  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish green.    The  flowers  have  a  yellowish 
tinge.    The  root  of  the  wild  parsnip  are  smalls, 
tougher,  and  have  less  of  the  peculiar  ta-v 
than  the  cultivated  kind.   Pastinaca,  from  jw- 
tusy  nourishment,  is  one  of  the  names  given  by  tin- 
Romans  to  the  dauews  of  the  Greeks. 

The  parsnip  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Kn 
glish  gardens.  There  are  a  great  many  varioti<- 
of  this  root,  one  only  of  which  is  cultivate"!  iii 
Britain.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  Guernsey  an  i 
Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  t" 
this  cultivation,  three  varieties  are  distinguish^ 
by  the  names  of  coquaincy  lutbonaite*  and  siov. 
The  first  runs  very  long,  to  the  depth  of  thrc . 
and  even  four  feet  in  the  ground,  and  attaining  t- 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter;  while  it-, 
leaves  grow  proportionally  high,  and  proml 
from  the  whole  crown  of  the  root.  The  lubonai.  t 
is  shorter,  but  considerably  thicker,  and  of  an 
equally  good  quality;  the  leaves  of  this  varuf- 
are  small  and  short,  and  proceed  only  from  th> 
centre  of  the  crown.  The  siam  has  not  so  hxp- 
a  root,  and  is  of  a  slightly  yellow  tinge;  it  i> 
more  tender,  and  of  a  richer  flavour  than  tin 
other  varieties. 

A  light,  deep  soil,  free  from  stones,  is  requisite 
for  the  favourable  growth  of  the  parsnip.  The 
seed  is  usually  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  Feb™ 

j  ary  or  March,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  thm 
and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  to  one  rood  of  land. 

_  It  is  sown  broad-cast,  and  raked  info  the  ground. 

,  The  only  after-culture  required  is  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  weeds, and  to  thin  them  to  about  ;> 
foot  distance  from  each  other.  The  roots  conn 
to  maturity  at  the  latter  end  of  October;  this 
state  is  indicated  by  the  decay  of  the  leaf;  they 
are  then  fit  for  use. 

The  parsnip  is  not  so  liable  as  the  carrot  to  1*' 
hurt  by  frost.    Indeed,  by  many,  the  root  is  not 
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atemed  till  it  has  had  a  touch  of  the  winter 
colti.  Part  of  the  crop  may  be  dug  up  and 
c^rered  with  sand  for  use  in  November,  while 
the  rest  will  keep  good  in  the  ground  till  they 
r<?in  to  shoot  in  the  spring,  when  they  may  be 
<ag  op  in  February  or  March,  the  tops  cut  off 
preserved  in  sand  till  the  end  of  April.  To 
>  uun  the  seed,  transplant  some  of  the  best  roots 
m  February  two  feet  asunder,  inserted  over  the 
cx>*w*  They  will  shoot  up  in  strong  stalks, 
mJ  produce  large  umbels  of  seed  ripening  in 
wtuma. 

U  hen  the  parsnip  is  grown  upon  poor  land  it 

* i  much  of  the  rank  tlttf  which  it  toqttifM 
ifculurated  in  richer  soils, and  though  not  nearly 
4i  ^undant,  is  far  more  sweet  and  agreeable. 
Thiw  produced,  when  slowly  roasted  in  the  ashes 
ui  p»at  or  turf,  it  becomes  nearly  as  farinaceous 

"•  V-t  potatoes,  and  in  PODIB  &f  the pOOKI 
'>'rku  of  the  country  is  used  with  the  same 
*J  iiti-.ns  as  an  article  of  substantive  food.  "  In 
ti;  north  of  Scotland,"  NeUl  observes,  "parsnips 
to  "ften  beat  up  with  potatoes  and  a  little  butter; 

this  excellent  mess  the  children  of  the  peas- 
Btrv  are  very  fond,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  thrive 
»}*»n  it."  From  the  same  authority  we  learn 
''M  b  the  north  of  Ireland  an  agreeable  bever- 
«  «  prepare«l  from  the  roots  brewed  with  hops, 
a  *<me  places  a  s{>ecies  of  wine  is  also  made 
them,  and  a  very  pure  spirit  is  obtained 
r '■-(<  parsnips  are  *li-tilK«i  tftera  umilar  pre- 
vuory  process  to  that  used  with  the  carrot, 
o  (  4tbolic  countries  the  parsnip  is  more  abun- 
^  'iV employed  for  human  food  than  in  Britain. 

■  *m,  however,  formerly  held  in  much  greater 
ftnuttion  here  than  it  Ls  at  present.    This  root 

■  li-some  as  vrtll  m  baidjr,  but,ai  the  soil 
'^ch  U  m<*t  favourable  to  its  production  as 
smaa  food,  is  also  best  adapted  for  the  growth 
f  uve  potato,  which  is  both  more  productive 
'i-i  niMre  nutritious  than  the  parsnip,  the  cul- 

of  this  plant  as  a  culinary  esculent,  has  de- 
-'fi;  and  the  use  of  it  with  salt  fibh  in  Lent 

perhaps  be  regarded  more  as  the  relic  of  an 
'1  custom  tlian  as  a  choice  arising  from  any 
aniality  for  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  parsnip 

»  combination  w  ith  this  particular  kind  of 

iio.l. 

According  to  Arthur  Young,  al>out  the  time 
'the  revolution,  half  the  j>cople  about  Marlaise 
*nu»ce,  subsisted  on  parsnips,  during  winter, 
in  soup  and  various  other  ways.  They 
v  fa-d  horses  with  them,  and  for  this  purpose 

arc  accounted  as  nourishing  as  outs, 
flb  nutritious  matter  in  parsnips  is  found  by 
■aly'U  to  be  ninety-nine  parti*  in  a  thousand, 
•  *hich  nine  parts  are  mucilage,  and  the  re- 
ining ninety  are  saccliarine  matter. 
The  Skirret,  (tium  risarvm.)     This  is  a 
r,fl»ial  tap-rooted  plant,  a  native  of  China, 
vl  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year 
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1548.  It  is  of  more  diminutive  size  than  either 
the  carrot  or  parsnip.    It  lias  pinnated  leaves, 

nr.. 


Skim-t. 


and  a  stem  twelve  inches  high,  terminated  by  an 
umbel  of  white  flowers.  The  root  consists  of  a 
cluster  of  tubers  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger; 
at  first  they  are  small  fibres,  but  swell  out  grad- 
ually to  this  size.  They  are  connected  together 
at  the  crown  or  head,  and  covered  with  a  whit- 
ish rough  Wk,  with  a  hard  cone  or  pith  running 
through  the  centre.  They  contain  a  mucilagin- 
ous and  saccharine  matter,  and  were  at  one  time 
much  esteemed  in  cookery.  The  skirret  is  pro- 
pagated either  by  seeds  or  offsets  from  the  root. 
Those  obtained  from  seed  are  reckoned  the  mo^t 
tender.  When  first  introduced  into  England  it 
was  greatly  thought  of.  Worlidge,  a  writer  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  de- 
scribed it  as  the  "sweetest,  whitest,  and  most 
wholesome  of  roots."  The  skirret  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  are  now  neglected,  because  we  are 
become  acquainted  with  others  more  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  more  profitable  in  their  culture. 
Its  peculiar  sweetness,  so  delightful  to  the  palates 
of  our  less  refined  forefathers,  to  us  appears  nau- 
seous lusciousness;  and  that  root  which  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  esteemed  so  much  as  to  cause  it 
to  be  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  for 
the  use  of  his  table,  is  little  relished  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Beckmann  ingeniously  accounts  for 
this  change  of  taste  in  the  use  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. "In  the  oldest  times  mankind  were 
so  fond  of  sweet  things,  that  the  goodness  and 
agreeable  taste  of  every  kind  of  food  was  deter- 
mined according  to  the  degree  of  its  sweetness; 
and  such  is  the  manner  of  judging,  even  at  pre- 
sent, throughout  all  the  East,  in  Africa,  and  in 
America.  This  is  the  case  also  among  us  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are 
not  able  to  follow  the  mode  of  richer  tables.  In 
the  northern  countries  this  taste  is  almost  every 
where  prevalent.  Thus  the  Swedes  spoil,  by  the 
addition  of  sugar,  costly  Rhenish  wines,  sauer- 
kraut, and  other  articles,  the  agreeable  tartness 
of  which  is  gratifying  toother  nations.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  population  and  luxury,  the 
Swedes  seem  to  use  more  sugar  than  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Germans  more  than  the  English 
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or  French;  nnd  one  might  almost  suspect  that  a  I 
taste  fur  sweet  things  was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  ' 
culture.    At  any  rate,  one  can  thus  explain  why 
many  vegetable  productions  which  some  cen- 
turies ngo  were  reckoned  among  the  most  agree- 
able dishes  appear  to  us  to  be  nauseously  sweet." 

For  some  time  after  the  cultivation  of  skirrets 
had  become  neglected  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich, 
they  still  continued  to  be  an  object  of  culture 
among  the  poor  in  a  few  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  But  even  in  those  situations  they 
have  now  very  generally  given  way  to  the  potato, 
and  arc  seldom  grown,  and  even  then  rather  from 
tho  love  of  variety  than  for  any  superior  pro- 
perties they  may  possess.  In  the  north  of  Scot- 
land this  plant  was  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  crummack. 

Si  lvku  Weed,  ( potentilla  atuerina.)  A  creep- 
ing plant  belonging  to  the  natural  family  llosocete, 
and  very  common  by  wuysides,  and  in  waste 
places;  known  also  under  the  name  of  gooso- 
gross.  The  leaves  are  interruptedly  and  deeply 
pinnate,  of  a  silvery  shining  aspect.  The  flower 
is  a  pretty  yellow.  The  roots  are  oblong,  and 
sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size.  These  are 
amylaceous  when  roasted  or  boiled,  and  resemble 
in  taste  the  chestnut.  In  spring,  when  the  fields 
were  ploughed  up,  these  used  to  be  gathered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  many  ports  of  Scotland,  and 
eaten  either  raw  or  roasted.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble but  cultivation  might  increase  these  roots 
to  a  considerable  size.  The  plant  is  liardy,  and 
extremely  prolific,  as  it  spreads  by  runners  as 
well  as  by  seeds. 

Celery  ( opium  graveolm* ).  This  is  a  hardy 
biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  known 
in  its  wild  state  by  the  name  of  smallage.  It  is 
frequent  by  tho  sides  of  ditches  and  near  the  sea, 
where  it  rises  with  wedge-shaped  leaves  and  a 
furrowed  stalk,  producing  greenish  flowers  in 
August.  The  whole  plant  lias  a  rank  coarse 
taste ;  and  the  effects  of  cultivation,  in  producing 
from  it  the  mild  sweet  stalks  of  celery,  are  not  a 
little  remarkable.  In  its  cultivated  state  it  some- 
times attains  an  immense  size.  A  head  of  celery 
was  dug  up  in  1015,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  which  weighed  nine  lbs.  when 
washed,  with  the  roots  and  leaves  all  attached  to 
it,  and  measured  ten  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
It  was  of  a  red  sort,  perfectly  solid,  crisp,  firm, 
and  remarkably  well  flavoured.*  Tho  blanched 
leaf  stalks  are  used  raw  as  a  salad  from  August 
till  March,  and  arc  also  stewed  in  soups  and  other 
dishes. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cultivated 
celery,  such  as  the  early,  red,  and  white  solid, 
North's  upright,  the  turnip-rooted,  or  celeriac. 
The  red  variety  is  of  a  coarse  but  more  hardy 
nature  than  the  others;  and  though  not  so  deli- 
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cate  as  salad,  is  well  suited  for  stews  and  »ur*. 
The  Italians  use  the  green  leaves  and  stems  in 
their  soups,  and,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  thear 
impart  an  agreeable  enough  flavour  to  soup*; 
the  seeds  also  are  used  in  a  similar  manner.  TV 
celeriac,  or  turnip-rooted,  is  a  hardy  kind.  Thr 
root  is  the  only  part  used.  It  attains  tot  very 
considerable  size,  especially  in  Germany,  when' 
it  is  much  esteemed,  either  as  entering  into  th" 
composition  of  mixed  dishes,  or  prepared  by  it- 
self. For  this  purpose  it  is  divested  of  the  « 
ternal  skin  and  fibres.  The  boiled  root  alio  I 
when  cold,  and  mixed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  i- 
considered  a  very  choice  salad.  Celeriac  is  occa- 
sionally imported  from  Hamburgh  into  Briton: 
but  it  is  not  generally  cultivated  in  ourganKn', 
According  to  Mr  Kills,  it  is  easier  cultivated  tfc» 
the  other  kinds,  and  requires  less  space.  Tlv 
knol>-roots,  however,  liave  a  constant  tendenrj 
to  degenerate,  or  return  to  tho  natural  type. 

The  best  soil  for  celery  is  a  rich  deep  vegetal^ 
mould.    The  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  an<i  i' 
wished  to  be  early,  may  be  forced  in  a  hot-!* 
When  tho  plants  are  from  two  to  four  ini-h-- 
high,  the  seed-bed  is  thinned,  and  those  removal 
are  transplanted  from  them  to  six  inches  t\<& 
from  each  other,  in  an  intermediate  bed.  T)v 
remain  in  this  situation  till  they  become  vfct« 
ous  plants,  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  hick 
they  are  then  finally  transplanted,  and  general; 
into  trenches.   The  plants  are  placed  at  < 
five  to  ten  inches  apart,  and  as  they  grow  w. 
the  stcmB  are  gradually  covered  up  with  esnt. 
This  operation  being  repeated  every  forte ^ 
till  at  length  they  are  covered  to  one,  and 
to  two  feet  high,  in  order  that  they  may  U 
blanched,  and  thus  a  considerable  portion 
made  edible.    By  this  management  celery  is " 
tained  from  August  to  March ;  and  when  t!f 
soil  is  favourable  and  the  cultivation  skilful 
these  plants  attain  to  a  very  large  size. 

Parsley  ( opium  pctroselinum )t  was  kn  v: 
to  the  Greeks,  and  received  its  distinctive 
of  pctrotelintm  from  Dioscorides.    It  h  »i ' 1 
be  a  native  of  Sardinia,  whence  it  was  brou:! 
into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteen  ' 
century;  hut  the  plant  is  of  so  ancient  cnltur- 
in  this  country,  that  the  period  of  its  intn^i 
tion  cannot,  perhaps,  !>e  accurately  assigned, 
though  supposed  not  to  be  indigenous  to  Brita 
it  is  now  completely  naturalized  in  various  ' 
both  of  England  and .  Scotland.     It  is  a  lur 
biennial  plant. 

The  principal  varieties  are  the  common  yki>- 
leaved,  the  curled-leaved,  and  the  Hambun:li. 
broad-leaved.    The  plain-leaved  parsley  was  t!- 
first  known  in  this  country;  but  it  is  not  n 
much  cultivated,  since  the  leaves  are  not  so  ban 
some  as  those  of  the  curled,  are  of  a  less  brillw' 
green,  and  are  coarser  in  flavour.    Another  r 
son  for  banishing  it  from  the  gardens  is  its  r- 
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to  fool^pardcy,  or  lessor  hemlock, 
Idmteynapium,  which  is  a  noxious  weed  of  a 
wwkhm  nature,  infesting  gardens  and  fields, 
if  to  intruder  were  growing  among  plain  pars- 
«y,«  unobservant  person  might  confound  the 
*mof  the  one  with  the  other,  although  they 
ofcnonwwhat  in  shape  and  colour;  the  leaves 
«•/  Ui*  poisonous  plant  hcing  of  rather  a  darker 
pwo,  and,  if  braised,  they  emit  an  unpleasant 
«toar,  rrry  different  from  that  of  parsley.  When 
bWthey  are  easily  distinguished,  the  aihma 
tannr,  an  involucrum  of  three  long,  narrow, 
^pointed  leaflets,  hanging  down  under  every 
?«tul  ombel,  and  vulgarly  termed  the  beard; 
■Me  in  the  garden-parsley  there  is  usually  only 
«*  Janet  st  the  general  umbel,  and  at  the  pnr- 
ti»i  waW  the  involncrnm  consists  of  only  a  few 
a* 'rt  folioles,  almost  as  fine  an  liairs. 

M*y  is  rawed  from  seed,  which  in  sown  in 
2,    -r       of  "P™g,  most  generally  in  single 
m*S  n»und  the  edges  of  any  of  the  vegetable 
W*.  The  plants  appear  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
*1  won  the  tender  leaves  are  fit  to  be  gathered 
a  succession  springing  forth  and  fur- 
a  supply  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
tUl  the  ensuing  May,  when  the  flower- 
™  w^in  to  run,  bloom,  and  bear  seed  in 
«lj  or  August. 

Tt»  Hamburgh  parsley  is  cultivated  for  its 
For  this  purpose  a  deep  well  dug  soU  is 

jT«te.  The  seed  is  to  l>e  sown  in  February, 
or  early  in  April.    The  plants  should  be 

*J*oH  to  nine  inches  distance,  to  give  room 

*  proper  growth  in  the  roots.  Theso  will  bo 
1  ;r,r  u»  in  autumn,  and  will  continue  good  till 
J»w.  These  roots  are  similar  to,  and  arc  used 
►  wm*  as  parsnips. 

r«lsy  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  effectual 
J*  for  the  rot  in  sheep,  provided  it  be  given  to 
in  sufficient  quantities.    Attempts  were 
[I'T  y*ar*  "8°  lo  promote  its  extensive 
w*  w  fields  for  this  purpose,  under  the  aus- 
^  «f  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Ac  It  U  said  that  this  specific  was  tried 
» Hampshire  with  success;  and  Mortimer  men- 
**<  to*  cultivation  of  parsley,  as  a  remedy 
tbi8  destructive  disease,  being  practised 

•  ^.nphamshire.  This  herb,  when  used  as 
w  .heep,  impaHs  to  their  flesh,  it  is  said,  a 
**)  agreeable  flavour. 

Harei  and  rabbits,  we  are  told,  will  come  from 

distance  in  order  to  indulge  their  taste 

*J**j*7 :  and  in  countries  where  these  ani- 

»j»  Abound,  in  no  situation  does  their  favourite 

*J         from  their  depredations  unless  se- 
^'J  fenced. 

( anahum  fcenieulum J,  is  a  plant  of 
J>  ancient  use,  and  if  not  native,  is  at  least 
^"rnutd  ift  England  wncrt,  it  is  ^^^^ 

1,1  mowing  on  chalky  soils.     It  is  a  peren- 

~  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The 


leaves  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  fine  long  seg- 
ments, of  a  bright  green  colour.  Yellow  flowers, 
growing  in  umbels,  appear  in  July  and  August. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and  disagreeable 
odour.  Its  light  and  delicately  formed  leaves 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  garnish;  and,  when 
l>oiled,  enter  into  the  composition  of  certain  fish- 
sauces. 

Caraway  ( carium  carui).  The  caraway  is  a 
biennial  aromatic  plant,  a  native  of  England,  and 
still  found  growing  wild  occasionally  in  meadows 
and  pastures.  This  plant  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds  chiefly,  which  are  of  a  pleasing  aromatic 
flavour,  and  are  used  in  confectionary  and  some- 
times in  medicine.  In  spring  the  under  leaves 
are  occasionally  used  in  soups;  and  in  former 
times  the  fusiform  roots  were  eaten  as  parsnips,  to 
which  root  Parkinson  gives  them  the  preference. 
In  Essex  large  quantities  of  the  seed  are  annu- 
ally raised  for  distillation  with  spirituous  liquors. 
Its  culture  is  easy ;  the  seeds  are  sown  in  au- 
tumn, they  soon  vegetate,  and  the  crop  is  to  be 
weeded  and  thinned,  one  plant  being  sufficient 
to  the  square  foot.  Next  season  the  plants  run 
into  flower  and  seed ;  when  the  latter  is  ripe,  the 
plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  root,  and  put  into  a 
dry  place  till  the  seeds  are  fully  matured. 

Dill  ( and  hum  ararvolmsj.  Dill  is  a  hardy 
biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  introduced 
into  Britain  in  UMJO.  The  plant  grows  upright, 
and  resembles  fennel,  only  is  smaller.  It  lias  a 
slender  single  stem,  and  leaves  finely  divided,  or 
pinnatifid.  The  flowers,  which  form  an  umbel, 
appear  in  June  or  July.  The  whole  plant  is 
strongly  aromatic.  The  leaves  are  used  in  certain 
pickles,  as  cucumber,  and  to  give  flavour  to  soups 
and  sauces.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  in  me- 
dicine. It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  February,  March,  or  April,  or 
in  autumn. 


Chekvil  (icandix  ecrrfolium).  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  Eu- 
ro|>e,  and  sometimes  observed  naturalized  in 
English  gardens.  It  rises  to  nearly  two  feet  in 
height ;  the  leaves  nrc  of  a  very  delicate  texture, 
three  times  divided ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  whitish  colour,  appear  in  June.  The  ten- 
der leaves  are  used  in  soups  and  salads,  and  those 
of  a  curled  variety,  common  in  France,  in  gar- 
nishing. It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  the  sow- 
ing of  which  may  be  commenced  in  February, 
and  continued  every  month  for  a  succession  if 
young  plants. 

Sea  Holly  ( cryngium  maritimum ).  This  is 
a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  Britain,  belonging 
to  a  family  of  singular  plants,  somewhat  like 
thistles  in  general  aspect.  They  are  usually  of 
a  bluish  hue,  prickly,  and  with  large  involucres, 
and  dry  horny  leaves.  Linmcus  says  that  the 
tops  of  sea  holly  are  eaten  like  asparagus  in  Swe- 
den.   The  roots  of  this  plant  have  been  celebrated 
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since  the  time  of  Dioscorides  as  a  medicine,  and 
are  said  by  him  to  be  a  specific  for  flatulence. 
The  roots  formerly  used  to  be  candied,  and  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  kissing  comfits. 
They  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare.  They 
are  reckoned  stimulating  and  restorative;  but 
have  fallen  entirely  into  disuse  in  modern  prac- 
tice. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

THE  CRUCITEJLR,  I5CXUDIN0  THE  TURNIP,  MUSTARD, 
CABBAGE)  RADISH,  CRESS,  &C 

The  natural  family  of  crurifera:  is  a  well 
marked  one,  and  contains  many  plants  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  man.  The  cross-like 
form  which  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla  assume 
in  all  the  Bpecies,  has  afforded  the  general  name 
of  the  family.  The  order  consists  wholly  of  an- 
nual or  perennial,  often  of  biennial  herbs,  occa- 
sionally assuming  a  lialf  shrubby  form,  but  even 
in  this  case,  not  exceeding  the  height  of  three 
feet.  The  roots  are  either  thick  and  perennial, 
or  annual  or  biennial,  and  slender,  almost  always 
perpendicular,  and  undivided.  The  young  roots 
are  tipped  with  a  little  sheath  called  the  coleo- 
rhiza,  which  is  produced  by  the  extended  rup- 
tured coat  of  the  epidermis  when  the  rootlet  first 
appears.  The  stems  are  round  or  somewhat  an- 
gular, branched,  and  often  even  in  the  annual 
species  indurated  at  the  base.  The  branches 
proceed  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  but  the 
uppermost  ones  are  in  most  cases  abortive.  The 
racemes  are  always  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  simple,  generally  radical,  or  alter- 
nate, or  rarely  opposite.  The  flowers  are  either 
white,  yellow,  or  purple;  or  in  a  few  Cape  species 
bright  blue.  The  fruit  is  called  either  a  siliqua 
or  silicula;  the  former  being  a  linear  pod  con- 
taining many  seeds,  the  latter  a  roundish  pod 
containing  one  or  very  few  seeds. 

The  whole  order  is  pre-eminently  European : 
1GG  species  are  found  in  the  north  and  middle 
of  Europe,  and  178  on  the  sea  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean;  45  are  found  between  Mogadore 
and  Alexandria;  104  in  the  countries  of  the  east, 
as  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Tauria,  and  Persia;  00  in 
Siberia;  35  in  China,  Japan,  and  India;  16  in 
New  Holland,  and  the  South  sea  islands;  6  in  the 
Mauritius  and  adjacent  countries;  70  at  the  Cape, 
0  in  the  Canaries,  2  in  St  Helena,  2  in  the  West 
Indies,  41  in  South  America,  48  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 5  in  Kamchatka  and  the  bordering  islands; 
and  finally,  35  are  common  to  several  parts  of 
the  globe.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  are 
about  100  species  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  about  800  in  the  northern;  or,  if  they  are 
considered  with  reference  to  the  zones  of  tem- 


perature, 206  are  natives  of  the  frigid  tone  of 
the  northern  hemisphere;  30  of  the  whole  of  the 
tropics,  648  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere,  and  86  of  the  southern.  Tht 
forty-find  degree  of  north  latitude  may  bee  n 
sidered  the  equatorial  line  of  this  family,  aW 
half  being  found  on  one  side  of  it,  and  half 
the  other.    Their  station  is  very  variable;  mar. 
inhabit  open  sandy  plains,  some  form  the  ve? 
tation  about  the  limits  of  the  perpetual  ©'«• 
of  lofty  roouutains,  and  many  follow  the  f*>:- 
steps  of  man  through  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  useful  qualities  of  the  turnip,  the  radisi.. 
the  rape,  and  the  cabbage,  with  its  multifont 
varieties,  are  all  well  known.   The  greater  \u.v 
of  this  order  consists  of  plants  possessing  Ins: 
antiscorbutic  powers.   These  appear  to  dep*n : 
upon  a  certain  acrid,  volatile,  oily  principle,  d.« 
chemical  nature  of  which  is  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  seeds  of  mus- 
tard, and  the  roots  of  horse  radish;  and  tl.- 
leaves  of  a  pepper  wort,  lepedium  laiifdiv  ., 
which  latter  exercises  a  violent  influence  ujv-r 
the  organs  of  digestion.    The  same  sort  of  art 
mony,  but  in  less  degree,  is  found  in  the  her- 
bage of  the  scurvy  grass;  and  the  root*  of  th  j 
radish,  which  act  much  more  inildly  whentuk  j 
inwardly.    Thus,  when  any  cruciferous  p!an:-j 
are  found  to  be  eatable,  either  from  culture  ! 
other  circumstances,  it  is  to  he  understood  '  j 
depend  upon  a  reduction  of  this  acrid  princi|"  j 
The  exciting  powers  of  this  last  are  what  renoi  :• 
the  horse  radish,  the  scurvy  grass,  and  others,  •  j 
remarkably  useful  as  antiscorbutics;  they  & 
also  believed  to  possess  diuretic  and  diapboM; 
qualities.    It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  crucify 
arc  always  eatable  when  their  texture  is  tucc- 
lent  and  watery,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  raJi*1  ■ 
and  the  turnip,  and  the  leaves  of  the  eabim. 
tribe.    A  further  diminution  of  the  acrid  pri: 
ciple  is  produced  by  blanching;  crucifere  a:-, 
said  to  possess  a  greater  share  of  azote  than  an- 
other tribe  of  plants,  as  is  apparent  in  their  f«  t 
smell  when  fermented.    The  embryo  of  all  t- 
order  abounds  in  oil,  whence  several  specif  *  - 
employed  with  much  advantage  for  exprwi- 
this  fluid,  either  for  eating  or  for  the  pun/" 
of  burning.    Some  of  the  species  are  extmm  j 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  as  the  stocks,  the  ?$'■}  j 
flowers,  the  hesperides,  the  candy  tufts,  *i 
many  others.    The  Hutchinsiaa,  drabas,  car ds- 
mins,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  alp"" 
plants. 

This  natural  order  includes  the  whole  of  ti? 
nceus'  15th  class,  Tctradgnamia,  and  a 
other  genus,  Cleorae. 

The  TuRXir,  (bnusioa  rapaj    This  we  j» 
at  the  head  of  the  cmcifene,  as  being  one  of 
most  important  species  of  the  family.  The  tur 
nip  is  a  biennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Bntain.  ': 
the  cultivated  plant  be  in  reality  a  variety  f 
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t&k,  of  which  there  la  some  doubt,  its  nature  has 
Wn  greatly  changed  by  the  labours  of  man.  In 
it  fin*  year  the  turnip  produces  the  large  radicle 
Mm,  and  the  well  known  root.  In  the  second 
Tfir  a  stem  shoots  up  crowned  with  numerous 
(•ar-petalled  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  con- 
taining six  stamens.  The  seeds  are  contained  in 
in  Wongated  pod. 

The  turnip,  if  it  was  not  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
tMwell  known  to  the  Romans,  and  all  that  can 
I*  gathered  on  this  subject  from  the  writings  of 
the  indents  renders  it  probable  that  it  occupied 
lwrir  the  same  place  in  Roman  culture  as  it 
a-**  in  British  husbandry  in  the  present  day. 
OJamella  recommended  that  the  growth  of 
turnips  should  be  abundant,  because  those  which 
**re  not  required  for  human  food  could  be  given 
with  much  advantage  to  cattle;  and  both  Pliny 
tu\  he  concur  in  their  testimony,  that  this  pro- 
fa«  was  esteemed  next  to  corn  in  utility  and 
raise.  The  best  grew  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
^ d«, sod  were  worth  at  Rome  a  sestertius  or  two- 
fwoeeeach. 

It  is  averred  that  the  Roman  method  of  culti- 
vation must  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the 
nwderoa,  since  Pliny  relates  that  some  single 
rwts  weighed  as  much  as  forty  pounds,  a  weight 
<ir«irpav^in^  any  which  has  been  obtained  by 
th*  most  skilful  modern  agriculturists.  Indeed, 
th<  Luge  aire  of  the  Roman  turnip  is  supposed 
\  j  aume  authors  to  furnish  a  collateral  proof  of 
tbf  colder  temperature  of  Italy  in  ancient  than 
ia  modern  times.  Speculations,  however,  raised 
sp-m  what  might  perhaps  have  been  an  exagger- 
statement  of  the  Roman  naturalist,  must 
be  portly  hypothetical.  It  is  certainly  found 
by  experience  that  a  warm  climate  is  not  so  fa- 
*"ural>le  to  the  growth  of  the  turnip  as  cold 
fln>ijt  regions.  Though  receiving  equally  careful 
fultore,  it  does  not  attain  to  the  same  size  in  the 
«Qth  as  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
l»i  while  it  thrives  best  in  the  west  of  the  latter 
wintry,  and  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  the 
'lunate  is  the  most  humid.  Though  the  colder 
f«ru  of  the  temperate  regions  are  found  most 
durable  for  this  cultivation,  the  countries  of 
•'ill  higher  latitudes  are  not  congenial  to  the 
novtli  of  the  turnip.  Those  arctic  climes  where 
tfc*  summer,  though  brief,  is  dry  and  warm,  are 
'i-i-Medly  adverse  to  its  successful  cultivation. 

h  is  very  probable  that  the  garden  culture  of 
^  turnip  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into 
eoontry,  and  that,  like  some  of  the  fruit- 
uv«  which  they  had  transplanted  here,  though 
fleeted,  it  was  never  altogether  lost;  and,  if 

[*anng  to  be  so  for  a  time,  was  restored  by 
the  monks,  those  constant  guardians  and  foster- 
ers of  horticulture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  root  was  in  culti- 
vation in  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether  re- 
▼ivrd  by  native  industry,  or  introduced  at  tliat 


period  by  the  Flemings,  is  a  question  differently 
answered  by  different  writers;  nor  does  the  in- 
quiry possess  much  interest.  Turnips  were  par- 
tially grown  for  many  years  in  this  country, 
before  thev  came  into  extensive  notice.  Horti- 
cultural  pursuits  were  at  that  time  so  little  un- 
derstood and  practised  here,  that  even  the  most 
successful  issue  which  attended  the  cultivation 
of  the  turnip  in  Norfolk,  a  county  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  growth,  failed  for  a  long  time  to 
be  followed  by  its  more  extended  adoption;  and 
a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  it  travelled 
out  of  Norfolk  into  Suffolk,  and  thence  into  Es- 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  is  mentioned  by  more  than  one  writer. 
Cogan,  in  his  Haven  of  Health,  published  in 
1597,  says,  that  "although  many  men  love  to 
eat  turnips,  yet  do  swine  abhor  them."  Gerarde, 
who  published  in  the  same  year,  and  who  had 
rather  more  rational  views  on  the  subject  of 
plants,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  more  than  one 
variety  was  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  London 
at  that  time.  "The  small  turnip,"  says  he, 
"grown  by  a  village  near  London,  called  Hack- 
ney, in  a  sandie  ground,  and  brought  to  the 
crosse  in  Cheapside  by  the  women  of  that  vil- 
lage to  be  solde,  are  the  best  that  I  ever  tasted." 
Gerarde  is  silent  concerning  the  field  culture  of 
turnips;  neither  is  this  mentioned  by  Parkinson, 
who  wrote  in  1C29.  It  is  not  until  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  we  con  find  any 
account  of  this  root  being  thus  cultivated  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 

The  turnip,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  is  of  very 
universal  culture  throughout  Europe.  In  Sweden 
it  is  a  very  favourite  vegetable.  We  also  learn 
from  the  interesting  journal  of  Linnrcus,  that 
even  so  far  north  as  Lapmark  the  colonists  sow 
annually  a  considerable  quantity  of  turnip  seed, 
which  frequently  succeeds  very  well,  and  pro- 
duces a  plentiful  crop.  The  native  Laplanders 
are  so  fond  of  this  root  that  they  are  often  in- 
duced to  part  with  a  whole  cheese  in  exchange 
for  one  single  turnip,  "than  which  nothing," 
our  author  adds,  "can  be  more  foolish." 

In  Russia,  turnips  are  used  as  fruit  and  eaten 
with  avidity  by  all  classes.  In  the  houses  of 
the  nobility,  the  raw  turnip  cut  in  slices  is  handed 
about  on  a  silver  solver,  with  brandy,  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  the  more  substantial  meal.  "The 
first  nobleman  of  the  empire,"  says  Dr  Clark, 
"when  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  from  atten- 
dance upon  his  person,  may  be  found  throughout 
the  day  with  his  neck  bare,  his  beard  lengthened, 
his  body  wrapped  in  a  sheep's  skin,  eating  raw 
turnips,  and  drinking  qunss." 

It  is  said  that  the  roots  of  the  turnip  cultivated 
in  the  plains  of  Germany  seldom  exceed  half  a 
pound  in  weight;  and  that  in  France  and  coun- 
ties still  farther  to  the  south,  they  arc  yet  more 
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diminutive.  These  are,  however,  no  doubt  a 
particular  species  naturally  of  a  small  growth, 
and  it  must  not  thence  be  inferred  that  hot 
countries  are  wholly  inimical  to  this  production. 
At  Benares,  in  llindostan,  a  latitude  of  about  26°, 
turnips,  radishes,  asparagus,  cauliflowers,  and 
other  garden  vegetables  are  raised  in  considerable 
plenty  by  the  natives,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
bazaars,  . principally  for  European  purchasers,  to 
whom  these  plants  of  home  association  are  wel- 
come even  among  the  rich  display  of  tropical 
productions,  and  even  though  they  cannot  be 
obtained  in  their  native  excellence,  being  com- 
paratively tasteless  when  raised  under  the  fervid 
sun  of  India.  When  destined  for  human  food, 
of  course  the  quality  more  than  the  size  of  this 
root  is  considered;  but  in  raising  them  as  an 
economic  aliment  for  cattle,  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  nourishment  which  can  be  produced 
in  a  given  space  is  the  object  most  to  be  desired. 
Various  sorts,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and  colour, 
but  all  assuming,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
globular  or  spheroidal  form,  are  the  objects  of 
either  garden  or  field  culture.  Of  these  there 
are  ten  varieties  in  common  cultivation,  distin- 
guished by  colour,  size,  time  of  coming  to  ma- 
turity, productiveness,  or  flavour.  Among  this 
number,  the  Maltese  golden  turnip  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  of  one  uniform  orange  tinge.  It  is  per- 
fectly spherical,  and  the  crown  and  tap-root  are 
both  so  very  small,  that  if  dexterously  removed 
the  exact  parts  of  the  root  whence  they  were 
divided  are  not  easily  discernible.  When  quite 
fresh,  and  just  before  it  has  acquired  its  full 
consistence,  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  with  the  dessert, 
and  it  is  considered  to  be  superior  both  in  form 
and  flavour  to  many  fruits.  The  Swedish  turnip 
is  another  variety  of  a  much  larger  growth,  and 
of  a  more  hardy  nature  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds  under  cultivation;  this  is  very  seldom 
raised  among  garden  vegetables,  as  it  is  too  strong 
and  harsh  to  be  acceptable  for  human  food.  It 
lias, however,  the  advantage  of  surviving  through 
seasons  when  even  the  hardiest  of  the  others 
would  be  destroyed.  This  turnip  is  largely 
cultivated  in  fields  and  employed  as  food  for 
cattle. 

The  root  of  the  French  turnip,  or  fWMVM,  differs 
from  the  other  varieties,  having  more  the  ap- 
pearance, in  shape  and  size,  of  the  carrot.  It  is 
of  a  very  fine  flavour,  and  in  high  repute  on  the 
Continent.  When  used,  the  outer  rind  is  not 
l>eeled  off  as  in  the  common  turnip,  but  merely 
scraped,  since  the  peculiar  taste  chiefly  resides  in 
that  part.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
few  great  dinners  are  set  on  the  table  without 
this  vegetable  appearing  under  some  form,  either 
enriching  the  gravies  and  stews,  or  prepared  as  a 
viand  by  itself.  The  naveu  was  more  cultivated 
in  this  country  a  century  ago  than  it  is  at  pre- 


sent, being  now  but  rarely  found  in  our  gar- 
dens. 

In  Barbary  a  small  parsnip-like  turnip  with 
fibrous  roots,  called  in  that  country  el  baskom, 
is  held  in  much  esteem  for  its  agreeable  pun- 
gency. 

A  light  gravelly  soil,  broken  fine  by  tiUV. 
is  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  turnip> 
of  the  best  quality;  but  they  will  succeed  in 
almost  any  land.  Any  poor,  light,  sandy  groond 
suits  the  naveu,  which  lias  the  great  advantage 
of  never  requiring  any  manure  in  its  cultivation. 

Turnips  may  l>e  obtained  in  this  country  in 
succession  almost  throughout  the  year  by  sowirc: 
seed  every  month  in  spring  and  summer.  This  b 
distributed  broad-cast,  or  sometimes  sown  b. 
drills  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  of 
seed  to  one  hundred  square  feet.  As  soon  as  t!h 
plants  are  sufficiently  advanced,  having  roa:h 
leaves  of  about  an  inch  broad,  they  are  hoed  an  ! 
thinned  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart  from  each 
other.  In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  tur- 
nips are  rather  a  delicate  crop.  When  they  fitf 
ptit  forth  their  tender  and  succulent  seed-leaTos 
they  are  liable  to  l>e  preyed  upon  by  a  peculiw 
species  of  beetle  called  thence  the  turnip  flv: 
this  is  extremely  destructive,  and  various  p:v 
ventives  against  the  evil  have  been  suggested 
Several  preparations  of  the  seeds  previously  t 
sowing  have  by  turns  been  recommended,  sue!: 
as  steeping  them  in  sulphur-water  or  sprinklin: 
them  with  soot  at  the  time  of  sowing;  the*, 
however,  have  not  been  considered  efficacious 
and  even  when  they  have  apparently  been  fb1-- 
cessful,  perhaps  it  has  been  under  circumstance 
in  which  the  plants  would  have  equally  escape 
without  any  precautionary  measure.  No  in<.<" 
can  very  well  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  seed  of  tli 
turnip  before  it  is  in  the  ground,  at  least  ther>  i- 
no  known  species  which  perforates  the  podsf' 
that  purpose.  The  sulphur  or  soot,  or  any  ouV; 
application,  is  of  course  thrown  off  with  tl: 
tunic  or  outer  coat,  and  does  not  in  any  w.r, 
protect  the  cotyledon  or  side  lol>e8  of  the  siv :. 
which  come  up  in  the  form  of  leaves,  an  J  i 
which  the  eggs  of  the  fly  are  then  deposited.  15; 
some  cultivators  these  leaves  are  powdered  with 
quick-lime  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves  al*.^  •■ 
ground;  a  plan  which  appears  the  most  rational 
for  preventing  the  mischief.  One  of  the  cash-*t 
remedies  against  it,  however,  is  recommended  U 
Neil,  to  sow  thick,  and  thus  ensure  a  sufficiency 
of  plants  both  for  the  fly  and  the  crop.  As »« 
as  the  rough  leaves  arc  a  little  developed,  tin- 
danger  from  the  insect  depredator  ceases. 

Loudon  says,  as  to  the  choice  of  seed,  it  should 
be  bright  and  well  dried.  In  seasons  when  thr 
turnip  fly  is  dreaded,  old  seed  may  be  mixed  ui 
equal  parts  with  new,  the  mixture  divided,  an<i 
one  half  steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  water.  B\ 
this  means  four  different  times  of  vegetation  an* 
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Turnips,  if  carefully  cultivated,  attain  to  a 
'fry  great  size  in  this  country,  though  appearing 
i&agnifkant  when  compared  with  the  gigantic 
nut  of  the  Roman  naturalist.    Tull  speaks  of 
•rant  weighing  as  much  as  nineteen  pounds,  and 
><f  often  meeting  with  others  of  sixteen  pounds, 
la  Surrey,  a  Swedish  turnip,  the  seed  of  which 
tai  been  sown  in  July,  was  dug  up  in  October, 
1338,  which  weighed  twenty-one  pounds,  and 
»«  one  yard  in  circumference.    But  these  are 
iv  surpassed  by  one  which  was  pulled  up  in 
1  'i>8  at  Tudenham,  in  Norfolk, and  which  weighed 
twinty-nine  pounds.    In  No.  360  of  the  IJhilo- 
■nphieftl  Transactions,  we  find  a  curious  calcula- 
tion made  by  Dr  Desaguliers,  on  the  rapid  in- 
rirsse  of  a  turnip  root.    One  ounce  of  turnip 
**i  was  found  by  him  to  contain  between  four- 
Wvn  sad  fifteen  thousand  single  seeds;  therefore, 
•>nr  seed  would  weigh  one- fourteen  or  one  fifteen- 
thousandtli  part  of  an  ounce;  and  assuming  its 
rrcwth  to  be  always  uniform,  a  turnip  seed  may 
increase  fifteen  times  its  own  weight  in  a  minute! 
by  to  actual  experiment  made  on  moss  or  peat 
croaod,  turnips  have  been  found  to  increase  by 
auwth  15,000  times  the  weight  of  their  seeds 
«*u  day  they  stood  upon  it.    It  is  not,  how- 
ler, only  the  size  and  weight  of  the  root  which 
coders  this  crop  so  productive;  the  number  con- 
t^otd  in  a  given  space,  with  reference  to  their 
U  very  great.    Some  writers  speak  rather 
BurTtlluualy  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  generally 
iWht  a  good  crop  to  obtain  a  turnip  from  each 
►luart  foot  of  ground.    Mill  considers  an  average 
ovp  to  be  11,604  roots  per  acre,  which  at  six 
founds  each,  will  be  60,984  pounds. 

The  uses  of  the  turnip  as  a  culinary  vegetable, 
"«  too  familiarly  known  to  require  that  they 
•hiruld  be  here  enumerated.  Though  in  very 
utrtwve  favour  among  the  moderns,  the  dif- 
frtnt  modes  of  preparing  it  appear  poor  and  in- 
compared  with  those  efforts  of  gastronomic 
by  which  the  ancients  made  it  assume  so 
°uny  inviting  forms.  It  is  related  that  uthe 
^m?  of  liithynio,  in  some  expedition  against  the 
*}thuuw  in  the  winter,  and  at  a  great  distance 
km  the  sea,  had  a  violent  longing  for  a  small 
f-'h  called  aphy — a  pilchard,  a  herring,  or  an  an- 
flion-.  Uis  coojt  cnt  a  turnip  to  the  perfect 
imitation  of  its  shape;  then,  fried  in  oil,  salted, 
to,l  well  powdered  with  the  grains  of  a  dozen 
t'lack  poppies,  his  majesty's  taste  was  so  exqui- 
ately  deceived,  that  he  praised  the  root  to  his 
P^as  an  excellent  fish.  This  transmutation 
of  Tegrtables  into  meat  or  fish,  is  a  province  of 
ti*  culinary  art  which  we  appear  to  have  lost; 
)'<l  these  are  citri  innoctntes,  (harmless  food) 
compared  with  the  tilings  themselves." 

Our  more  immediate  ancestors  ap|>ear  to  have 
"•fpUed,  the  turnip  to  more  extensive  uses  as  an 


esculent  than  is  done  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
recorded,  that  in  the  years  1620  and  1630,  when 
there  was  a  dearth  in  England,  very  good,  white, 
lasting,  and  wholesome  bread  was  made  of  boiled 
turnips,  deprived  of  their  moisture  by  pressure, 
and  then  kneaded  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
wheaten  flour,  the  whole  forming  what  was 
called  turnip-bread.  The  scarcity  of  corn  in 
1603,  obliged  the  poor  people  of  Essex  again  to 
have  recourse  to  this  species  of  food.  This  bread 
could  not,  it  is  said,  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 
from  a  wheaten  loaf;  neither  did  tho  smell  much 
betray  it,  especially  when  cold. 

The  earliest  spring-produced  leaves  of  the 
turnip  are  sometimes  boiled  or  stewed,  and  ap- 
pear on  the  table  under  the  name  of  Uiraip-tops. 
The  Romans  likewise  applied  these  tender  leaves 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Turnips,  in  all  their  varieties,  do  not  contain 
so  much  nourishment  as  either  carrots  or  pars- 
nips. Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  analysis  gives  only 
forty-two  parts  of  nutritive  matter  in  ono 
thousand  parts  of  the  common  turnip,  and  sixty- 
four  parts  in  one  thousand  parts  of  the  Swedish 
root;  but  as  the  turnips  cultivated  in  the  environs 
of  London  are  not  considered  of  so  good  a  quality 
as  those  farther  north,  it  is  probable  that  this 
estimate  may  be  somewhat  below  the  average 
proportion. 

Tub  Cabbage  Tribe,  ( Brassica  oleracca )y  is 
perhaps  of  all  culinary  vegetables,  the  most  an- 
cient as  well  as  the  most  extensively  cultivated. 
The  original  plant  being  extremely  liable  to  run 
into  all  sorts  of  varieties,  has  in  the  course  of  time 
become  the  parent  of  a  numerous  race  of  culinary 
vegetables,  so  various  in  their  hubit  and  appear- 
ance, that  to  many  it  may  appear  not  a  little 
extravagant  to  refer  them  to  the  same  origin.  Be- 
sides the  different  sorts  of  white  and  red  cab- 
bage and  savoys  which  form  their  leaves  into  a 
head,  there  are  various  sorts  of  borecoles  which 
grow  with  their  leaves  loose,  in  the  natural  way, 
and  there  arc  several  kinds  of  cauliflower  and 
brocoli  which  form  a  heud  of  their  stalks  or  flower 
buds.  All  these,  from  the  true  cabbage,  growing 
to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  to  the  colzer  and 
some  other  varieties,  which  before  they  come 
into  bloom  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  height, 
including  the  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  and  the 
Brussels  sprouts,  claim  a  common  origin  from 
the  single  species  of  Brassica  above  mentioned. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  plant  are  : 

1.  The  White  Cabbage,  (Brassica  oicracca 
capitata ),  with  firm  compact  conical  head, 
glaucous  green  externally,  blanched  within,  from 
two  to  twelve  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  Red  Cabbage,  ( B.  O.  rubra )y  of  similar  form 
to  the  white,  but  of  a  purple  or  red  colour. 

3.  Saroy,  (B.  O.  sabaudaj,  with  wrinkled 
leaves,  cither  open  or  formed  into  a  compact 
head;  a  winter  vegetable. 
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4.  Brussels  sprouts,  (B.  O.  sabavda),  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  last  noticed,  with  an  elongated 
stem,  four  or  five  feet  high  from  the  abe  of  the 
leaves  of  which  sprout  out  small  green  heads,  like 
cabbages  in  miniature. 

5.  Borecole,  (B.  0.  Sabelliea),  with  an  open 
head  of  curled  or  wrinkled  leaves,  deep  green, 
and  very  strong  and  hardy.  Of  this  kind  of  the 
common  kale,  or  cur  lies,  there  are  a  great  many 
sub-varieties,  no  less  than  fourteen  being  enum- 
erated. The  most  common  and  useful  are  the 
green,  the  dwarf,  the  purple  or  brown,  and  the 
German  greens  or  curlies  of  Scotland. 

0.  Cauliflower,  (B.  0.botrytis)y  with  the  un- 
developed flower  buds,  forming  a  close  firm 
cluster  or  head;  a  late  variety  of  this  is  the 

7.  Brocoli,  (B.  0.  botrytis),  a  hardier  plant 
than  the  other,  and  with  more  colour  in  the 
flower  and  leaves.  The  chief  varieties  are  the 
green,  purple  and  dwarf  brocoli. 

Several  varieties  of  the  cabbage  have  been  cul- 
tivated from  the  very  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  But  the  migrations  and 
clinnges  of  the  best  sorts  have  not  been  traced  : 
neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  varieties 
which  the  ancients  enjoyed  have  descended  to  us 
unaltered. 

It  is  probable  that  some  species  of  the  bmssica 
were  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Romans,  since  tale  is  mentioned  among  the 
oldest  English  records.  It  is  well  known  that 
brassica  was  in  very  common  cultivation  at 
Rome,  where,  according  to  Columella,  it  was  n 
favourite  edible  with  freemen,  and  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  be  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  The 
ancient  Germans  likewise  cultivated  this  plant 
from  very  remote  times;  whether  they,  too, 
were  indebted  to  their  Roman  conquerors  for  its 
introduction  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  The 
Saxon  name  for  February  is  sprout-kale,  and 
that  is  the  season  when  the  sprouts  from  the  old 
stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  use ;  the  Saxons  must 
therefore,  of  course,  have  been  familiar  with  the 
culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  they  invented  the  name  after  their 
settlement  in  this  country. 

The  variety  of  brassica  which  was  first  culti- 
vated in  England  cannot  be  ascertained,  since 
our  ancestors  had  no  distinctive  name  for  the 
different  kinds.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  and 
many  new  varieties  introduced  by  different  in- 
dividuals at  comparatively  recent  dates. 

The  close-hearted  variety,  which  is  now  more 
peculiarly  called  cabbage,  was  for  many  years 
imported  into  England  from  Holland.  Sir  An- 
thony Ashley  first  introduced  its  cultivation  into 
this  country,  and  made  the  English  independent 
of  their  neighbours  for  a  supply.  This  planter 
of  cabbages  likewise  rendered  his  name  known 
by  other  deeds,  less  creditable  to  his  character. 
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It  is  related  that  he  had  a  command  it  Calw 
(Cadiz),  where  he  got  much  by  rapine,  especially 
from  a  lady  who  intrusted  her  jewels  to  bi» 
honour ;  whence  the  jest  on  him,  that  he  got 
more  by  Co  Irs  than  by  cole  and  cabbage.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  cabbage  at  his  feet  sculptured  on 
his  monument  at  Wimborne  St  Giles,  in  Dor- 
setshire. Although  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  intro- 
duced the  cabbage,  it  does  not  appear  to  bar* 
become  generally  cultivated,  for  we  eontinueJ 
to  import  the  vegetable  for  many  years.  Ben 
Jonson,  who  wrote  more  than  half  a  eentnn 
afterwards,  says  "He  hath  news,  from  the  Lo* 
Countries,  in  cabliugcs.** 

It  is  recorded  that  cabbages  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  north  of  Scotland  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell.  A  country  embroiled  in  interoJ 
hostilities  might  be  supposed  not  to  be  in  a  wrv 
favourable  state  for  the  more  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  the  passions  of  the  contending 
parties  being  too  keenly  roused  to  pay  attention 
to  improvements  in  those  arts  the  progress  •>{ 
which  more  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  period  »f 
peace.  But  in  the  present  case  the  fact  is  op- 
posed to  this  conclusion;  we  learn  that  "Crom- 
well was  a  great  promoter  of  agriculturv  and  Uk 
useful  branches  of  gardening,  and  that  his  sol- 
diers introduced  all  the  best  improvement* 
wherever  they  went." 

The  colonies  of  German  fishermen  from  Cuv 
haven  and  the  adjacent  places,  which  peopW 
the  coasts  of  the  central  parts  of  the  east  of  Scot 
land,  are,  however,  supposed  by  some  writer?  to 
have  brought  with  them  their  national  love  <f 
brassies,  and  to  have  introduced  some  species  of 
those  plants  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  that  <-f 
the  Commonwealth,  to  this  part  of  Scotland, 
which  is  more  peculiarly  "the  land  of  k*if-" 
There  the  cabbage  and  the  open  colewort  are  in 
equal  favour,  giving  the  name  of  kale  to  a  soop 
of  which  they  form  the  principal  ingredients 
the  outside  leaves  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant' 
falling  to  the  share  of  the  cattle. 

Many  allusions  in  the  old  Scotch  son^s  point 
to  the  fact  of  the  country  about  AbenW 
abounding  with  this  vegetable.  In  recommend 
ing  the  good  fare  of  the  country,  the  poet  says 

i 

u  There's  cauld  knl  in  Aberdeen, 
An*  castocks  In  Stra  "bogie.** 

These  costocks  are  the  cabbage  stems  bavin: 
the  fibrous  part  peeled  off,  and  the  remain<?eT 
softened  by  boiling.  Before  the  introduction  « : 
the  turnip  into  general  use  in  Scotland,  this  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  stalks  of  the  bra**'* 
was  very  commonly  eaten  by  the  peasantry. 
The  "kale  brose  o*suld  Scotland"  is  celel»raM 
to  the  same  tune  as  the  "roast  beef  of  old  Enp- 
land ;"  and  though,  with  many  of  the  ancient 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  it  has  fallen  much 
into  disuse,  it  is  still  considered  a  national  dish. 
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m  White  atul  Red  (Mage.  In  the**  the 
lay**  {rather  into  what  is  collet]  a  head,  and  are 
ILinchai  l>v  their  own  compression.  The  green 
njour  is  always  much  more  completely  des- 
r*>r*l  by  this  blanching  tlian  the  red  ;  and  the 
TOilIrr  the  tendency  which  the  expanded  leaves 
Lite  to  Mne  or  purple,  the  more  sweet  and  crisp 
will  the  head  become. 

Cabbages  ore  propagated  by  seed,  which  is 
•own  at  the  three  seasons,  spring,  summer,  and 
lutumn,  to  obtain  a  supply  in  succession.  The 
mil  for  the  seed-bed*  should  be  light,  and  not 
t»TT  rich. 

The  plants,  from  need  sown  in  autumn,  are 
finally  transplanted  in  spring.  Most  generally  the 
srdlinp*  arc  pricked  out  from  the  seed-beds  as 
an  they  have  one  or  two  leaves  of  an  incli 
'•r  two  brood,  into  beds  of  good  earth :  thence 
tbfv  an>  transplanted  into  a  rich  soil,  which 
thou  Id  be  well  manured. 

Kale  or  Olkwort. — In  these  the  leaves  are 
expanded  and  coloured,  with  the  exception  of  a 
"nail  portion  in  the  centre,  which  encloses  the 
rafimento  of  the  flowering  stem.  The  plain- 
L*T«i  culewort  is  now  seldom  found  in  Kngli.Mh 
nltivation.  Borecole,  or  curly-leaved  colewort, 
Rriutiai  olrracea  var.  )  tabellica^  very  generally, 
LwfYfr,  finds  a  place  in  our  gardens.  The 
rn-n  borecole,  or  Scotch  kale,  and  the  purple 
"t  lirown  borecole,  are  the  most  hardy  of  the 
^,and  are  therefore  best  adapted  for  cold  situ- 
>ti»in  and  late  seasons.  The  plants,  when  vegc- 
'i-JB?  in  a  rich  soil,  grow  vigorously,  nnd  attain 
t"  \nrjp  dimensions ;  but,  in  common  with  most 
'( tlif  gvnus,  moderate  sized  plants  are  best  for 
binary  purposes,  the  very  large  being  harsh, 

1  those  which  are  so  small  as  to  Ik?  stunted 

Utter. 


ten  or  twelve  yarn.  Kvery  German  family 
stores  up,  according  to  its  size,  one  or  more 
large  casks  of  this  vegetable  preparation.  Octo- 
ber and  November  are  the  busy  months  for  the 
work,  and  huge  white  pyramids  of  cabbage  are 
seen  crowding  the  markets;  while  in  every  rourt 
and  yard  into  which  an  accidental  peep  is  ob- 
tained, all  is  bustle  and  activity  in  the  concoct- 
ing of  this  national  food,  and  the  baskets  piled 
with  shredded  cabbage  resemble  "  mountains  of 
green-tinged  froth  or  syllabub." 

Sauerkraut  lias  been  found  of  sovereign  effi- 
cacy as  a  preservative  from  scurvy  during  long 
voyages.  It  was  for  many  years  used  in  our 
navy  for  this  purpose,  until  displaced  by  lemon- 
juice,  which  is  equally  a  specific,  while  it  is  not 
so  bulky  an  article  for  store. 

The  larger  and  grosser  kinds  of  cabbage  an* 
used  as  food  for  cattle.  But  this  nutriment  has 
a  great  tendency  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  it,  and  even  to  the 
flesh  of  other  cattle.  This  unpleasant  effect 
may,  we  aro  told,  lie  prevented  by  removing  the 
withered  leaves ;  but  cabbage  is  more  disposed 
to  fermentation  and  putrefaction  than  almost  any 
other  vegetable.  When  cultivated  as  food  for 
stock,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  importance  with 
agriculturists  to  produce  the  greatest  weight  in 
a  given  space.  The  average  crop,  as  stated  by 
Air  Arthur  Young,  is  thirty-six  tons  per  acre, 
when  the  plants  are  grown  on  a  dry  soil,  which 
is  very  similar  to  that  quoted  from  other  and 
more  modern  writers;  but  on  a  sandy  soil  only 
eighteen  tons  have  been  obtained.  Some  cab- 
bages are  occasionally  produced  of  an  astonishing 
size  and  weight.  A  cabbage  seed  accidentally 
wwn  among  onions  came  up  in  the  onion  bed, 
and  without  any  care  being  tuken  of  it,  grew  to 


^Mirkrout,  "that  excellent  preparation"  of  j  very  large  dimensions,  and  weighed,  when  taken 


'ta  f'trmans,  and  of  which  they  are  so  immod- 
'JilHy  fond,  is  merely  fermented  cabbage.  To 
?*par*  this,  dose-headed  white  cabbages  are  cut 
13  and  placed  in  a  four-inch  layer  in  a 

radc:  this  is  strewed  with  salt,  unground  jx  pper, 
"n,l  »  small  quantity  of  salad  oil :  a  man  with 
r*wi  wooden  shoes  then  gets  into  the  cask,  and 
"wis  the  whole  together  till  it  is  well  mixed 

impact.  Another  laver  is  then  added, 
nri|cn  ib  wniin  trod  down,  and  so  on  until  the 

»  entirely  filled.  The  whole  is  then  sub- 
Ttinl  to  heavy  pressure,  and  allowed  to  ferment; 
*tao  the  fermentation  has  subsided,  the  barrels 
in  •  hicli  it  is  prepared  are  closed  up,  and  it  is 
I  rH*Tved  for  use.  The  preparing  of  sauerkraut 
'"^nxtderrd  of  so  much  importance  as  to  form 
1  ^T^'te  profession,  which  is  principally  en- 


up,  twenty-five  pounds.  A  cabbage  was  also 
produced  in  Devonshire,  two  or  three  years  back, 
which,  when  growing,  occupied  a  space  of  fif- 
teen feet  of  ground,  measured  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighed  sixty  pounds. 

A  variety  of  brassica,  under  the  name  of  cow- 
cabbage  ( braxsica  oUracca,  var.  arlxtresccm ),  ban 
been  recently  introduced  into  this  country  from 
La  Vendee  by  the  Comte  de  l'uysage.  The 
proximity  of  this  department  to  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Anjou,  and  the  description  of  the  plant, 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  Anjou 
cabbage,  a  very  large  variety  described  by  Mill. 


In  \m~  thirty-six 


were  divided  among  six 


agriculturists,  for  the  puqtose  of  raising  this  use- 
ful vegetable  in  l-inglaud.     The  perfect  success 
resulting  from  some  of  these  seeds,  which  have 
c***<\  \,y         Ty^jj.s,^     '|'ju,  operation  of  produced  plants  of  a  luxuriant  growth,  is  already 
•^drlin^  the  cabbage  is  now  performed  bv  a   known;  and  horticulture  is  now  so  much  more 
m*hine,  which  the  men  cany  on  their  hacks  j  disseminated  and  understood  in  this  country, 

that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  cow- 
cabbat'e  will  at  I'-ngth  become  naturalized  in 

2  v 


f^  house  to  house;  this  means  for  the  abridge- 
L  *nt  of  labour  hu«  not  been  invented  more  than 
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England.  It  is  said  that  sixty  plants  afford  pro- 
vender sufficient  for  one  cow  during  three  or 
four  years  without  fresh  planting.  A  square 
of  sixty  feet  will  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  plants,  four  feet  apart  from  each  other,  six- 
teen plants  more  than  four  cows  require  for  a 
year's  provender  without  the  aid  of  other  food. 
This  plant  is  now  successfully  cultivated  in 
Jersey,  whence  seeds  have  been  sent  to  a  nur- 
seryman in  London. 

Tiik  Cmuflowkr  (brassica  olcrwcay  var.  o. 
botrytis )y  is  the  most  delicate  variety  of  the  bras- 
sica  genus.  It  was  first  brought  into  England 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  said  to  at- 
tain to  high  perfection,  although  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  indigenous  to  that  country.  The 
exact  period  of  the  introduction  of  this  plant 
into  English  horticulture  is  not  known ;  but  it 
was  certainly  cultivated  in  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although 
as  a  rarity,  which  could  only  !>e  produced  at  the 
tables  of  the  most  opulent.  In  the  year  1G19, 
two  cauliflowers  cost  three  shillings,  the  price  of 
wheat  being  at  that  time  35*.  Ad.  per  quarter. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  century  that  this  vegetable  was  brought  to 
any  degree  of  perfection ;  at  least  it  was  not 
raised  in  sufficient  abundance  to  appear  in  our 
English  markets  until  that  period.  The  im- 
portation then  of  Dutch  gardeners  and  Dutch 
gardening  gave  an  impulse  to  English  horticul- 
ture, which  had  been  in  rather  a  languishing 
state  during  the  intestine  troubles  to  which  the 
revolution  of  1008  put  a  termination.  But  al- 
though the  Dutch  gardening  no  doubt  produced 
an  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cauli- 
flower, as  well  as  in  vegetables  generally,  this 
plant  became  more  naturalized  in  England  than 
in  Holland,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  countries  of 
the  continent.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  cauliflowers  were  regularly  exported 
from  England  into  Holland,  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  France ;  and  while  the  seed  of 
very  many  cultivated  plants  is  in  this  country 
preferred,  when  it  is  of  Dutch  rather  than  of 
English  produce,  cauliflower  seed  obtained  from 
England  is  the  most  esteemed  in  Holland,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  continent.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  English  cauliflower  is  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  culture,  and  to  culture  carried 
on  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  not  by  experimen- 
talists  or  amateurs,  but  by  those  who  rear  the 
plants  for  sale  in  the  way  of  ordinary  business. 
This  vegetable  is  now  cultivated  very  generally 
throughout  the  island  ;  but  since  the  portion  of 
the  plant  which  is  used  as  food  is  not  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  cabbage,  occupying  an  equal 
space,  while  it  requires  a  richer  soil  and  a  warmer 
situation,  it  evidently  ran  never  bec  ome  so  cheap 
an  esculent.  Its  delicate  flavour  is,  however,  in 
general  much  preferred  to  that  of  the  cabbage, 


and  it  takes  a  higher  rank  in  the  list  of  aitiavy 
vegetables.  I >r  Johnson,  whose  most  trivial  an<i 
perhaps  sometimes  absurd  remarks  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  record,  used  to  my, M  01 
ail  flowers  I  like  the  cauliflower  the  beat." 

This  plant,  like  the  common  cabbage,  U  firfl 
raised  in  a  seed-bed  of  light  earth,  and  finally 
transplanted  into  soil  which  can  scarcely  be  eithr 
naturally  or  artificially  too  rich.  The  eeeri  i- 
generally  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  February,  May,  and  August,  for  three  suc- 
ceeding crops.  The  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  the  latter  month  stand  through  the  winter, 
during  which  season  and  the  first  part  of  sprim; 
they  are  usually  protected  under  hand-glass-*. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  whole  acres  overspread  with  such 
glasses,  fostering  an  early  supply  of  this  vegn- 
able  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  anil 
conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  foitibl* 
idea  of  the  riches  and  luxury  of  that  vast  city. 

The  head  of  the  cauliflower  is  not  nearly  *• 
liable  to  putrescency,  after  being  cut,  as  it- 
leaves,  which  in  this  respect  are  similar  to  tho* 
of  the  cabbage.  For  a  considerable  time  afu-r 
the  leaves  have  become  flaccid  and  in  a  state  of 
decay,  the  head  remains  unchanged,  and  «itl> 
care  may  be  preserved  without  putrefaction  f>r 
some  months.  By  merely  drawing  up  the  plan.> 
entire,  and  hanging  them  in  a  cellar,  they  will 
continue  in  a  sound  state  for  a  considerable  tine 
The  method  most  successfully  adopted  in  Scot 
land,  is  to  place  the  plants  in  lavers  in  a  pit. 
with  their  heads  inclining  downwards.  The  \^ 
is  then  covered  up  closely  with  earth,  beaki 
down,  and  smoothed  in  a  sloping  direction,*)  * 
to  exclude  both  the  rain  and  the  atmosphere. 

Brocoli  is  usually  considered  as  merely  a  sul 
variety  of  cauliflower ;  and  that  this  is  the  cds 
is  rendered  very  probable  from  the  great  ten 
dency  of  the  plant  to  run  into  new  varietur  i 
which  are  constantly  making  their  appearand.  I 
and  as  rapidly  vanishing  and  giving  place  t* 
others.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
that  the  more  any  plant  has  been  changed  l>< 
culture,  the  more  readily  does  it  admit  of  otlk/ 
changes. 

But  a  few  years  back  only  two  sorts  of  br 
coli  were  recognised — the  red  and  the  pwpK 
both  of  which  originally  came  to  us  from  Italy 
Thirteen  varieties  are  now  enumerated  as  rsis^ 
in  the  English  garden,  and  each  in  turn  is  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  the  cultivator  by 
some  characteristic  quality.    In  the  culture  of 
no  vegetable  has  so  marked  and  rapid  an  im- 
provement taken  place  as  in  that  of  brocoli. 
Horticulturists  have  recently  succeeded  in  pn^- 
ducing  a  hardy  white  variety,  which  has  a  hand- 
somer apiwarance  than  either  thv  green  or  thv 
purple,  while  it  is  more  daUcatr  in  flavour 
White  as  well  as  purple  are  now  obtainol 
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ihiwurJiout  the  winter,  some  attaining  to  the 
q>,aod  equalling  the  cauliflower  in  appearance, 
'Jiooijb  nut  in  taste.  The  earliest  spring  crop 
•\hw%  without  an  interval  the  late  winter  crop, 
tmi  no  cewation  need  take  place  in  the  supply 
.fbroroli,  although,  pcrliaps,  it  is  not  commonly 
riiwl  during  a  month  or  two  in  the  middle  of 
tKr  rammer,  when  many  otlier  vegetables  are 
produced  in  abundance. 

Nrocoli  succeeds  best  in  a  fresh  loamy  soil ; 
the  sced-heds  should  l>e  of  rich  mould,  on  which 
thr  smi*  are  thinly  scattered,  and  covered  with 
mjt»  or  litter  till  the  plants  appear. 

The  whole  cabbage  tribe  are  very  liable  to  the 
<&arkj  of  various  insects,  such  as  slugs,  snails, 
thr  tipula  fly,  and  two  species  of  butterfly,  the 
Luw  and  small  garden  butterflies. 

Sti  Kale  ( crambe  maritima ).  This  is  n 
birdy  perennial,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
chores  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  com- 
'ij'jb  people  on  the  western  shores  of  England 
iwe  from  time  immemorial  been  in  the  practice 
"f  watching  when  tlie  shoots  l>egin  to  push  up 
tfw  nnd  or  gravel,  in  March  and  April,  when 
iW  rat  off  the  young  shoots  and  leaf-stalks, 
ihffl  blanched  and  tender,  and  boil  them  as 
rrv«w.  The  precise  period  of  its  introduction 
n'o  the  garden  is  unknown.  Parkinson  and 
fWtnt  state  that  the  radical  leaves  are  cut  by 
ihf-  inhabitants  where  the  plant  grows  wild,  and 
■"W  a-  cabbage ;  and  Jones  states  that  he  saw 
'"Hies  of  it  in  the  Chichester  market  in  1753. 

states  that  the  crambe  maritima  was 
laown  and  gent  from  this  kingdom  to  the  con- 
''T>n\t  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  by 
l/'M  and  Turner.  About  the  year  17fi7  it  was 
^ItiTated  by  Dr  Lettsom,  and  by  him  brought 
notice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It 
b  now  a  common  vegetable  in  the  British  mar- 
W  wd  it  is  also  found  in  some  of  those  of  the 
"•ttinent  of  Europe  and  in  America. 

Thr  young  spring  shoots,  and  the  stalks  of  the 
'folding  leaves  blanched,  by  rising  through  the 
wurol  ground  in  a  wild  state,  or  by  earthing 
'  !'  in  (gardens,  are  the  parts  used,  and  when 
^«>ilfd  and  dressed  like  asparagus,  are  not  infe- 
T-'*  to  that  vegetable.  They  form,  also,  an  ex- 
^lent  ingredient  in  soups.  Sometimes  the  ribs 
-fthf  large  leaves  are  peeled  and  dressed  as  as- 
hragiM,  after  the  plant  has  ceased  to  send  up 
V'^njf  growths.  By  forcing,  sea  kale  may  be 
k*l  in  perfection  from  November  till  May.  Ve- 
^-»M«  are  in  general  not  improved  by  forcing ; 
r<  *«•  Xicol  remarks,  the  sea  kale  is  an  exception. 

The  native  soil  of  this  vegetable  is  deep  sand, 
»*rtiolly  mixed  with  alluvial  matter  from  the 
hencp  this  soil  is  to  be  imitated  in  garden 
'"''"re.  The  ground  is  prepared,  anil  the  seeds 
■'»n  early  in  the  year.  The  plants  come  up  in 
"'}':  but  cuttinsrs  nrc  not  obtained  till  the  se- 
"l"  third  \  <ar. 


Mustard  ( rinapu  alba,  s.  nigra ).  There  are 
two  species  of  mustard  in  common  use,  the  white 
and  the  block,  l>oth  annual  plants,  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  found  in  abundance  growing  in  the 
j  fields.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  the  jkkIs  round 
and  rough,  and  abruptly  terminated.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June  and  July.  The  seed  of  the 
white  mustard  is  larger  than  that  of  the  black, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour.  Mustard  seeds  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  pungent  aromatic  taste,  which  is 
derived  from  an  essential  oil  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
The  tender  leaves  are  used  as  a  salad,  and  the 
ground  seed  as  a  condiment  to  food.  Mustard 
is  easily  raised  in  a  light  soil,  and  repeated  sow- 
ings give  a  succession  of  tender  salad  leaves  in 
spring.  The  seeds  strewed  in  moist  flannel,  put 
over  a  cup,  will  also  quickly  germinate,  and  will 
afford  an  agreeable  salad  in  winter,  or  on  board 
of  a  ship  at  sea. 

Rape  (brauUa  raptu ).  This  is  a  biennial 
plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  glaucous  root-leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  April.  The  leaves  liave  a sirai- 
bir  taste,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  mustard.  An  expressed  oil  Ls  obtained  from 
the  seeds. 

Gardkn  Crrss  ( lepidum  sativum ).  This  is  a 
hardy  annual  plant,  not  indigenous  to  Britain, 
but  introduced  about  the  jear  1548.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Persia  and  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  in  both  which  it  is  native.  This  plant 
produces  a  number  of  small  leaves,  which  are 
curled  in  some  of  the  varieties,  and  plain  in  the 
others.  The  flowering  stem  is  branched,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  produc- 
ing white  flowers,  which  blow  in  June  or  July. 
It  germinates  very  easily  and  rapidly,  and  is 
most  commonly  used  when  the  leaves  are  young 
and  tender,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  mustard 
leaves,  and  other  salad  herbs.  The  flavour  of 
the  cress  is  warm  and  pungent,  hence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  pepper  wort.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  a  constant  supply  may 
be  obtained  by  sowing  a  portion  every  week ; 
and  the  application  of  a  moderate  artificial  heat 
will  furnish  it  throughout  the  winter. 

Water-Cress  ( nasturtium  officinale).  This 
plant  is  a  creeping  amphibious  {lerennial,  putting 
out  rootlets  at  the  joints  of  the  stems.  The 
leaves,  which  have  a  slight  tinge  of  puqde,  are 
pinnate  and  rather  heart-shaped.  When  the 
current  in  which  they  grow  is  rapid,  the  root- 
lets from  the  young  shoots  do  not  easily  take 
root,  and  then  a  considerable  portion  uf  the  plant 
rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
form  of  the  leaves  alters.  This  iw  the  case  with 
many  plants ;  when  the  leaf  is  near  the  ground 
it  is  broad,  but  when  elevated  it  liecomes  longer 
and  narrower.  In  water-cresses  this  clinnge  in 
the  fonn  of  the  leaves  is  sometimes  followed  bv 
unpleasant  consequences,  «inre  it  thru  caiue* 
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them  to  ho  similar  in  shapo  with  the  joint- 
flowering  water-parsnip  ( tium  mxiiflorum ),  a 
plant  which  very  generally  grows  mixed  with 
the  cresses,  and  has  poisonous  qualities.  The 
leaves  of  the  cress  are  however  more  smooth  ami 
shining,  and  arc  entire  at  their  i-dges,  while  those 
of  the  parsnip  are  serrated.  When  the  flower- 
ing stems  are  tip,  the  plants  are  easily  distin- 
guished. The  water-parsnip  bears  its  flowers  in 
umbels  close  upon  the  joints  of  the  stems,  while 
the  flowers  of  the  cress  ore  cruciform,  and  rise 
into  a  spike.  The  four  petals  in  the  flower  of 
the  water-cress,  and  five  in  the  parsnip,  are  also 
an  obvious  distinction.  If  they  are  in  seed  the 
parsnip  has  capsules,  the  water-cress  pods. 

In  Kurope  the  cress  appears  to  have  been  first 
cultivated  at  Krfurth,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  Knglond  in  MOB,  by 
Bradbury.  It  now  has  Income  an  object  of  re- 
gular cultivation;  and  the  demand  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  of  other  large  towns,  for  this  fa- 
vourite vegetable,  will  probably  render  the  natu- 
ral products  of  our  brooks  less  and  less  in  request. 
Few  wild  plants  are  the  same  under  cultivation  ; 
but  even  when  their  qualities  are  not  changed 
by  the  care  of  man,  the  cultivated  sort  soon  su- 
persedes the  uncultivated.  The  cost  of  rearing 
them  at  will  is  less  than  that  of  searching  for 
them  under  the  difficulties  which  attend  all  spon- 
taneous produce. 

In  a  pretty  valley  called  Springhead,  situated 
in  Kent,  at  a  short  distance  from  Crnvescnd, 
water-cresses  are  grown  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
The  plants,  neatly  trimmed,  growing  in  regular 
rows,  and  appearing  under  a  limpid  stream  of 
purest  water,  give  the  idea  of  careful  cultiva- 
tion, and  present  themselves  under  a  more  pleas- 
ing form  to  be  plucked  for  the  table,  than  when 
found  the  inhabitants  of  ditches.  For  the  pur- 
|>ose  of  this  culture  a  clayey  soil  is  selected,  in 
which  shallow  beds,  scarcely  a  foot  deep,  are 
made,  having  a  slight  inclination  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  into  which  a  small  stream  of 
water  is  introduced.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
Iteds  the  cress  is  planted  in  rows,  at  about  half 
a  foot  apart.  Dams  of  six  inches  high  are  made 
at  intervals  across  each  bed,  their  number  and 
frequency  being  regulated  by  the  length  of  the 
bed  and  its  degree  of  inclination,  in  such  sort, 
that  when  these  (bun*  are  full,  the  water  may 
rise  at  least  three  inches  over  all  the  plants  of 
each  compartment.  The  water  will  thus  circu- 
late throughout,  and  tho  plants,  if  not  allowed 
to  flower,  will  furnish  an  abundant  succession  of 
young  tops  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  A  stream  of  water  no  larger  than 
what  will  fill  a  pipe  of  one  inch  bore,  will,  if  not 
absorbed  by  the  soil,  suffice  to  irrigate  in  this 
way  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  The  water-cress,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Main,  is  cultivated  in  llindoostan 
under  sheds  erected  f«r  the  purpose. 


Wivtkr  Crkss  (barbarea  vulgaris).  Thi*U 
a  well  known  perennial  plant,  common  in  nwk 
slindy  situations.  The  lower  leaves  ore  lyre 
shaped,  and  the  upper  obovatc  and  indent^. 
The  flower-stalk  rises  about  a  foot  hii?h,  &»■> 
produces  yellow  flowers  from  April  to  Auruji, 
Tho  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  some  what  orom.i 
tic.  A  double  variety  is  well  known  in  the  v*  I 
low  rocket.  Tho  winter  cress  is  used  as  a  win- 
ter salad. 

Amkrican  Crkss  (barbarat  prtrrox ).  Tim  i' 
a  nativo  of  Britain,  similar  to  the  winter  env, 
only  it  is  an  annual;  the  leaves,  too,  ore  smalltr. 
It  is  called,  also,  French  cress.     Used  the  wm 
as  the  others. 

Sci  nvr  Grass  (cochlcaria  officinalis  )%&\\v, 
tisih  plant,  common  on  the  sea  shores.  'Hi 
mot-leaves  arc  round,  those  of  the  stem  sinuan  I 
The  whole  plant  is  low  anil  spreading,  wMom 
rising  above  u  foot.  The  flowers  are  white,  an  i 
appear  in  April  or  May.  It  is  used  as  a  salad,  uj  i 
also,  as  the  name  implies,  for  the  cure  of  scurvy 

Tins  Uadisii  (raphanug  sativtu),  on  anim 
plant,  said  to  Iwi  a  native  of  China;  but  wlnik; 
it  was  introduced  from  that  country  directly  t 
Britain  has  not  been  ascertained.    Bullein,  wli> 
wrote  in  loltt,  says,  *•  Of  radish  roots  there 
no  small  store  growing  about  tho  famous  city  <■: 
London;  they  he  more  plentiful!  than  prolyl 
nble,  and  more  noysome  than  nourishing  t 
mnnne's  nature."    Yet  notwithstanding  tbi>. 
thev  were  used,  thirty  years  liefore,  at  the  tal  i 
of  Henry  VIII.     (ierarde  thus  describe*  tin- 
plant  in  loB4,  "The  leaves  ore  rough,  lyratt.  : 
divided  transversely  into  segments,  of  which  tl; 
inferior  less  ones  are  more  remote.    The  n*>t 
fleshy  and  fusiform  in  some  varieties,  in  othrr 
sub-globular;  white  within,  but  black,  |>uq>k 
and  yellow,  or  white  on  the  outside;  the  flown- 
pale  violet,  with  large  dark  veins;  pods  I""-- 
with  a  sharp  l>oak."    The  tender  leaves  are  u* 
as  a  salad  in  early  spring,  and  the  succul*"1 
roots  are  now  much  esteemed.    They  soon,  Ihj" 
ever,  by  age  become  hard  and  stringy,  »>  th< 
frequent  sowings  at  intervals  are  necessary  1 
ensure  u  succession  of  young  and  tender  plant* 
Then?  are  several  varieties :  the  spring,  or  curh . 
are  the  long  purple  and  long  white;  the  whi' 
turnip  and  pink  ;  the  yellow  turnip  and  row.  I 
brown,  being  autumn  sorts;  and  the  whii 
Spanish,  oblong  brown,  and  black  Spanish,  win 
tcr  sorts.    All  the  varieties  are  easily  raised  on 
light  mellow  soils. 

J /one  Radish  ( cochlea  ria  armoracia).  H):' 
is  a  percnniid  plant,  growing  wild  in  max^) 
places,  and  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  in  some  pin- 
of  Knglond.  The  radical  leaves  are  Large,  <>' 
long,  ercnate;  the  stalk -leaves  long,  lanccolaU'1. 
ami  toothed,  or  cut ;  the  root  is  large  and  fU'Miy  ■ 
the  jK)ds  elliptical.  This  plant  has  been  I""-" 
eultivated  in  garde ir>  for  the  sake  of  its  r>"  i 
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which  scraped  into  shreds  is  a  well  known  ac- 
companiment to  English  roast  beef;  it  is  also 
uwd  in  winter  sidads  and  in  sauces.  Hone  rad- 
i-.li  thrives  best  in  deep  soft  sandy  loam,  that  is 
not  very  dry  in  Mimmor,  nor  inundated  in  win- 
ter. The  situation  must  lx>  open.  Two  modes 
■>f  cultivating  it  have  hern  detailed  by  Messrs. 
Kniirht  and  Judd.  Doth  agree  in  trenching  the 
*>il  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  putting  the 
manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  but  Knight 
[■Unto  the  sets  on  the  surface,  and  calculates  on 
tbe  root  tliat  strikes  down  to  the  dung  for  pro- 
<!ti<*.  Judd,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  holes 
luito  to  the  bottom  of  his  trenched  soil,  and  in 
*ich  drops  a  set,  filling  up  the  hole  with  wood 
whc«,  rotten  tan,  or  sand,  calculating  for  produce 
«>n  the  shoot  made  from  the  set  at  the  bottom  of 
\he  hole  up  through  the  sand  or  ashes  to  the 
surface.  Judd's  mode  is  the  most  ingenious,  and 
•pfwars  the  best ;  but  either  will  do  extremely 
wll.  A  moist  soil  increases  the  bitter  and  al- 
kaline flavour  of  this  and  all  the  crucifene. 
Ilorw  radish  forms  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
<"<'n<Hment,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  veget- 
al* adjunct  to  animal  food,  and  affords  a  power- 
ful simulant  to  the  digestive  organs. 

We  liave  thus  enumerated  the  principal  herbs 
Iflonsrinjj  to  the  family  crnnfene  which  are  used 
**  the  f»Kxl  of  man ;  to  these  we  subjoin  a  few 
"ther  vegetables  not  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
tot  allied  to  them  in  their  utility  and  habits. ' 

Tim  liEKT  (beta  cicta,  B.  tmritima )%  a  hardy 
•icnnial,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  cheno- 
V^t*r%  including  also  the  spinage,  and  to  the  class 
ffnUtndria,  order  dipynia,  of  Linmeus.  The  sea 
is  n  native  of  the  British  coasts,  but  is  not 
n-ry  common.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
'h?  common  Wt. 

The  beet  was  known  as  an  esculent  root  in 
ti»  time  of  Pliny,  who  has  given  an  accurate 
'l«crij*tion  of  it  in  his  work.  The  period  when 
thin  plant  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  as  a 
Cvden  vegctahle  is  not  ascertained.  It  was  cul- 
tivated at  Lambeth,  by  Tradescant  the  younger, 
"Q  10M;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
'hat  lie  was  the  first  cultivator ;  on  the  contrary, 
«  is  more  than  probable  that  the  l>cet  was 
I'roujrJit  into  this  country  by  tho  Romans,  and 
th*t  it  has  continued  since  that  period  to  be  an 
"lt>Tt  of  partial  cultivation. 

The  cultivated  beets,  in  ull  their  vnricties,  are 
f'Unto  of  the  same  duration,  and  nearly  of  the 
*me  habits,  as  turnips.  They  are  sown  in  the 
part  of  the  summer,  bulb  towards  the  close 
f,f  th*  season,  ami,  if  ullowud  to  stand,  send  up 
thfir  flowering  stems,  and  ripen  their  seeds  in 
following  year. 

The  variety  which  has  its  root  red  throughout 
"hole  substance  is  most  used  in  England  for 
"iluary  purposes.  This  plant  is  said  to  l«  a 
«>f  the  warmer  countries  of  Kuropo;  but 


it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  l>car  the  climate  of 
most  ports  of  Britain.  The  root  is  in  tho  form 
of  a  carrot,  but  thicker  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  those  of  a  foot  long  often  being  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  verv  juicy,  and, 
when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  limpid  fluid  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour.  The  leaves  are  large, 
long,  and  succulent,  and  generally  have  a  red  or 
purple  tinge.  When  eaten  warm,  beet- root  has 
rather  a  mawkish  flavour;  it  is,  therefore,  usu- 
ally eaten  cold,  cut  in  slices,  after  having  been 
previously  boiled,  and  w  ith  the  uddition  of  vine- 
gar is  by  somo  persons  found  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  Its  culture,  as  an  esculent,  lias  not,  how- 
ever, increased  of  late  years,  and  it  is  not  gene- 
rally a  favourite  vegetable  for  the  table;  although, 
according  to  Sir  II.  Davy's  analysis,  it  contains 
much  more  nutritive  matter  than  any  other  root 
excepting  the  potato,  the  total  quantity  being 
one  hundred  ami  forty -eight  parts  in  a  thousand, 
or  nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  Nearly  twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  Wet  is  saccha- 
rine matter,  which  is  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  is  contained  in  any  other  European  escu- 
lent. The  quantity  contained  in  the  red  and 
the  white  beet  is  nearly  the  same;  the  propor- 
tion of  mucilage  in  each  is  likewise  almost  equal, 
the  red  having  rather  the  advantage,  while  it  has 
nearly  three  times  as  much  gluten  as  the  white. 
From  this  account  of  its  composition  it  would 
appear  that  the  red  beet  is  the  most  nourishing 
of  all  the  edible  roots,  the  potato  alone  excepted. 

In  a  country  like  Britain,  where,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  vegetables  arc  esteemed  for 
their  agreeable  flavour,  rather  than  for  their  nu- 
tritive qualities,  the  suueriority  of  the  beet,  in 
the  latter  respect,  is  disregarded,  and  those  roots 
which  are  considered  more  savoury  obtain  the 
preference. 

The  white  beet  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  hu- 
man food,  but  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  domestic  animals,  ami  is  preferred  for 
this  purpose  to  the  turnip  or  carrot,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  populous  towns.  The  field-tur- 
nip is  esculent  when  young;  the  carrot  is  so  in 
all  stages  of  its  growth ;  and,  therefore,  when 
grown  amid  a  thick  population,  they  form  a 
great  temptation  to  petty  depredators,  by  which 
the  farmer  finds  this  provender  for  his  cattle 
I  much  diminished.  The  field-beet,  however,  af- 
I  fords  no  allurement  to  the  hungry  plunderer,  as 
starvation  itself  could  scarcely  induce  him  to 
make  a  meal  of  this  harsh,  coarse  root,  previously 
to  its  being  subjected  to  culinary  preparation, 
and  even  then  it  would  prove  a  most  unpalatable 
repast.  When  cows  are  fed  with  the  beet,  it  is 
said  that  they  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk 
inconsequence;  und  this  food  does  not  impart 
any  of  that  rank  flavour  which  is  communicated 
by  turnips. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  field-bcct; 
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some  with  the  stem,  branches,  and  veins  of  the 
leaves  red  ;  others  with  leaves  wholly  red ;  and 
some,  again,  with  the  epidermis  of  the  root  in 
different  shades  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow. 
Those  coloured  varieties  are  considered  more 
hardy  than  the  white,  and  one,  having  a  reddish 
skin,  the  mangold,  or  mangol- urn rtzel,  of  the  Ger- 
mans, is  said  to  produce  the  largest  roots,  and 
the  most  weighty  crop  in  a  given  space  of  land. 
In  Guernsey,  crops  liave  been  raised  of  one  hun- 
dred tons  per  acre. 

Some  varieties  of  white  hcet  are  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  for  their  leaves  alone;  these  are 
larger  tlwn  the  leaves  of  the  red  beet,  and  are 
more  thick  and  succulent;  they  are  boiled  as 
spinach,  and  put  into  soups.  One  kind,  called 
the  great  white,  or  sweet  beet,  is  esteemed  for 
the  footstalks  and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  stewed  and  eaten  under  the  name  of  Swiss 
chanty  or  poirte  awe  carotcs. 

Sugar  has  been  manufactured  in  France  from 
a  variety  of  the  beet,  which  has  a  red  skin,  but 
is  white  internally.  The  history  of  this  sugar 
manufacture  is  thus  detailed  in  a  popular  work.* 

Tho  celebrated  Prussian  chemist  Margraff, 
about  the  year  1747,  discovered  the  existence  of 
a  certain  portion  of  sugar  in  the  beet.  This  dis- 
covery wjis  communicated  to  the  Scientific  So- 
ciety of  Berlin;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  the  principle  of  the  discovery  into  prac- 
tice. Forty  years  after  this,  Achard,  another 
Prussian  chemist,  resumed  the  experiments 
which  Margraff  had  commenced.  This  man  was 
somewhat  of  a  visionary ;  and  he  was  so  enrap- 
tured by  the  prospects  which  his  labours  opened 
to  him,  that  he  announced  the  beet-root  as  "one 
of  the  most  bountiful  gifts  which  the  Divine 
munificence  has  awarded  to  man  upon  the  earth ;" 
affirming  that  not  only  sugar  could  be  produced 
from  beet-root,  but  also  tobacco,  molasses,  coffee, 
rum,  arrack,  vinegar,  and  beer.  Here,  then,  was 
clearly  nothing  for  Europe  to  do  but  to  apply 
itself  to  the  cultivation  of  beet,  and  leave  the 
West  Indies  to  be  covered  onco  more  with 
jungle.  The  Institute  of  Paris,  however,  did 
not  sympathise  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Achard  ; 
for  in  1800  a  committee  of  that  body,  having 
gone  through  a  scries  of  the  most  careful  expe- 
riments, reported  tliat  the  results  were  so  unsa- 
tisfactory that  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish 
any  manufacture  of  sugar  from  licet. 

Here,  probably,  the  matter  would  have  rested, 
and  Europe  would  liave  continued  wholly  to  re- 
ceive its  sugar  from  countries  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  had  not  the  decrees  of 
Bonaparte,  in  1809,  excluded  France  from  pur- 
chasing the  produce  of  the  West  Indies.  To  a 
larjfe  number  of  the  French  sugar  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  first  necessity ;  and  the  public  dis- 
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satisfaction  at  the  Milan  decrees  was  therefore 
excessive.  The  emperor  directed  his  active  muni 
to  the  best  method  of  obviating  the  inconveni- 
ence which  his  political  schemes  had  impost 
upon  his  people.  Manufactories  of  syrups  from 
raisins  and  honey  were  established ;  but  sugar, 
or  a  crystallized  saccharine  substance,  could  not 
be  procured.  M.  Deyeux,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Napoleon  to  consider  how 
the  wants  of  the  people  could  be  supplied  with- 
out foreign  commerce,  once  more  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  beet-root.  His  experiments  were 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  committee  of 
1800;  probably  because  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  at  home  was  more  pressing.  An 
imperial  manufactory  of  sugar  was  forthwith 
established  at  Rombouillet;  imperial  school 
were  instituted  for  instructing  pupils  in  the  pn>- 
cess;  premiums  were  given  for  the  best  sample 
of  sugar;  and  thus,  by  1812,  the  manufacture  ot 
beet-root  sugar  might  be  considered  prosperoudv 
set  on  foot.  The  profits  of  the  manufacturers 
were  so  large,  that  in  one  year  they  were  reck- 
oned sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  th< 
original  establishment.  There  was  no  competi- 
tion. Of  course  these  enormous  profits  wen 
paid  by  the  consumer.  The  French  obtained 
some  sugar,  but  they  paid  on  extravagant  pri« 
for  the  luxury.  In  1814  Europe  was  at  peace; 
the  ports  of  France  were  again  open  to  the  pro 
duce  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
foreign  sugar  swept  the  beet-root  mannfacturv 
entirely  away.  The  consumers  once  more  hail 
cheap  sugar ;  and  the  government  had  not  then 
made  the  discovery  that  it  would  be  a  good  thins 
to  compel  them  to  eat  dear  sugar,  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  beet-root  sugar  might  be  kept  in 
activity. 

This  cheapness  was  a  natural  and  healthy  state 
of  things,  which  would  be  sure  to  provoke  the 
meddling  propensities  of  that  class  of  rulers  who 
can  never  believe  that  the  interests  of  trade  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  Immediately  after  the 
peace,  sugar  from  the  French,  English,  anil 
American  colonies  was  permitted  to  enter  France 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  In  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  sugars  from  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  were  driving  the  sugars  of  Marti 
nique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Bourbon,  out  of  the 
market.  The  colonies  must  be  protected ;  w  a 
protecting  duty  of  twenty  francs  the  100  kil"- 
grammcst  was  imposed  ujK>n  all  sugars  of  forcipi 
origin.  In  1816  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  suffar 
was  increased  to  forty-five  francs ;  in  1830  l» 
seventy-five  francs ;  and  in  1822  to  ninety  five 
francs,  the  100  kilogrammes.  The  law  of  1 8l*> 
was  the  first  bounty  to  the  beet-root  sugar  manu 
facturers,  and  they  accordingly  once  more  bt 

+  A  kilogramme  is  equivalent  to  2  lb*.  ?  oz  4  Jr»  5 
Km.  English  avoirdupois. 
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cm  to  k«  active.  But  when  the  duty  of  1822 
upnn  foreign  sugnr  amounted  to  a  prohibition, 
their  prosperity  was  certain.  They  were  en- 
jbled  to  tax  the  consumer  to  the  amount  of  the 
prohibition.  The  beet-root  sugar  pays  no  duty 
whatever.  In  1829  there  were  101  manufacto- 
ry of  this  sugar  in  employment,  which  pro- 
duced five  million  kilogrammes  in  the  year,  or 
ebout  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  sugnr  in  France.  That  the  people  of 
France  are  the  sufferers  by  this  miserable  policy 
«  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  fact  that  their 
amage  yearly  consumption  does  not  exceed  four 
ponnds  of  sugar  per  head :  in  the  United  King- 
•luin  it  is  twenty  pounds  per  head. 

Upon  the  national  advantage  of  that  commer- 
cial policy  which  has  given  rise  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar  in  France,  and  which 
"uy  probably  extend  the  system  to  Germany 
and  Russia,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  extract- 
ip?  the  following  sensible  observations  from  a 
'iloable  periodical  work  : — 

"The  history  of  this  manufacture  in  France 
i*  an  illustration,  we  apprehend,  not  of  the  na- 
tural progress  of  industry  and  of  the  arts,  but  of 
:h«  effects  of  a  system  which  counteracts  the 
natural  progress  of  both.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  state  of  this  singular  manufacture,  in 
consequence  of  mechanical  and  chemical  im- 
provements yet  unknown  to  us,  it  is  now  only 
^pported  by  a  system  of  commercial  and  finan- 
cial policy,  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
Gantries  to  see  proscribed  in  Europe.  The 
f^ple  of  France  were  the  first  to  be  taught  by 
their  own  philosophers  those  principles  of  mu- 
tual intercourse  which  form  the  basis  of  trade. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Ques- 
toy  and  his  followers  taught  his  countrymen, 
that  freedom  of  intercourse  is  the  soul  of  cora- 
n^rce.  But  his  countrymen  have  yet  to  learn 
'Jat  liberty  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  com- 
merce as  to  the  well-being  of  the  citizen;  that 
trade  is  but  an  interchange  of  things  produced ; 

that  if  France  will  not  take  the  productions 
if  other  countries,  other  countries  will  not  and 
*noot  take  the  productions  of  France.  The 
N  ation  of  the  beet  is  but  one  ramification  of 
^t  system  of  repulsion  and  exclusion  which 
b«  been  adopted  in  France,  to  the  oppression  of 
domestic  industry,  the  ruin  of  her  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of  false  prin- 
c,plw  in  the  commercial  policy  of  surrounding 

Spixach,  (spinocia  oUracea.)  The  native 
country  of  the  common  spinach,  and  the  time 
"Ht$  introduction  into  Britain,  are  not  precisely 
toown. 

The  west  of  Asia  is  assigned  as  its  native 
"jurtiy,  but  on  what  grounds  are  not  very  clearly 
«ho*ii,  except  that  the  earliest  notice  we  find  of 
it  is  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  physicians. 


I  who  of  course  only  treat  of  its  supposed  medi- 
cinal properties,  which  might  probably  have 
originally  led  to  its  adoption  as  an  edible  vege- 
table. Spain  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
European  country  into  which  it  was  introduced, 
for  many  of  the  old  lwtanists  call  it  olus  Hispani- 
cum;  while  some  writers,  among  whom  is  Ruel- 
lius,  distinguish  it  as  atriplex  llispaniensis,  and 
the  batter  adds  that  the  Moors  call  it  hispanach 
or  Spanish  plant.  According  to  Beckmann,  the 
first  notice  of  its  being  used  as  an  edible  sub- 
stance in  Europe  occurs  in  the  year  1351,  in  a 
list  of  the  different  vegetables  consumed  by  the 
monks  on  fast-days :  at  that  time  it  was  written 
spinargium  or  spinachium.  Thi3  plant  found  a 
place  among  culinary  vegetables  at  rather  an 
early  period  in  England;  for  Turner,  who  wrote 
in  1568,  mentions  it  as  being  at  that  time  in 
common  cultivation,  and  prepared  for  the  table 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at  present. 

Spinach  is  an  annual  plant,  having  large  and 
succulent  leaves :  the  flowering  stems,  which  an* 
hollow  and  branched,  rise  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet.  The  male  flowers  grow  on  different 
plants  to  those  of  the  female,  which  yield  the 
seed.  The  former  are  produced  in  long  terminal 
spikes,  and  the  latter  in  close  branches  at  the 
joints  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  axilbe  of  the  leaves 
and  branches. 

Two  varieties  of  spinach  are  cultivated.  The 
leaves  of  the  one  are  arrow-shaped  and  rough, 
and  of  the  other  round  and  smooth.  July  and 
August  are  the  months  in  which  the  seeds  of 
both  kinds  would  naturally  come  to  maturity; 
but  as  they  slightly  differ  in  their  qualities,  it  is 
found  more  advantageous  to  sow  them  at  different 
seasons.  The  round  leaved  grows  the  fastest,  is 
the  largest  and  most  succulent,  and  therefore  is 
sown  for  succession  crops  in  spring  and  summer; 
the  other,  being  mnch  more  hardy,  is  preferred 
for  winter  supply.  The  former  is  usually  sown 
in  January,  from  which  time  until  the  end  of 
July  frequent  sowings  are  made  for  a  regular 
succession,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  summer.  The  rough-leaved 
is  usually  sown  in  August  for  a  winter  crop. 
The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  and  in  subsequent 
culture  the  plants  are  thinned  first  to  three  inches 
apart,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  that  distance 
is  doubled. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  male  and  female 
flowers  growing  on  different  plant**,  when  they 
are  left  to  bring  their  seed  to  maturity,  care  is 
taken  that  a  due  proportion  of  each  is  suffered 
to  remain.  As  soon  as  the  seed  capsules  are  set, 
the  male  plants  are  pulled  up,  thus  allowing  a 
freer  space  for  the  female  plants  wherein  to  per- 
fect their  seeds. 

Wild  Spinach,  or  English  Mercury,  or  Good 
King  Harry,  ( chenopodium  tonus  Hcnrinu.) 
This  plant,  which  has  obtained  so  many  name*. 
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grows  wild  on  a  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  found 
on  way-sides  and  among  ruins  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  stalks  rise  to  the  height  of  afoot 
and  a  half;  they  are  upright,  thick,  and  striated, 
and  covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  which  is 
likewise  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
These  are  arrow-sliaped,  and  rather  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant.  The  flowers,  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  grow  upon  close  spikes;  they  ap- 
pear in  June  and  July,  and  in  August  the  seeds* 
come  to  maturity.  This  plant  is  a  perennial, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  offsets 
from  the  root.  When  young,  both  the  stem  and 
the  leaves  are  succulent,  the  former  Wing  used 
as  an  asparagus,  and  the  latter  as  a  spinach. 

Lincolnshire  is  the  part  of  England  where  it 
is  most  in  request,  and  where  it  is  cultivated  and 
preferred  to  the  common  spinach.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  than  the 
latter  plant,  and  therefore  cannot  accommodate 
itself  to  differences  of  soil  and  situation. 

The  superior  docility  of  a  plant  which  has 
been  long  under  cultivation,  and  which  ha*  tra- 
velled or  borne  changes  of  soil  and  climate  in  a 
growing  state,  is  very  apparent  to  those  who  at-  I 
tempt  to  rear  wild  plants  in  situations  where 
they  are  not  indigenous.  This  fact  is  so  impor- 
tant a  feature  in  the  natural  history  of  plants, 
tliat  it  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  pointed  out  or 
explained  in  books  treating  on  these  subjects. 
It  is  a  very  natural  result,  which  on  considera- 
tion should  not  excite  surprise,  that  a  wild  plant, 
which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  produced 
on  the  same  spot,  and  has  there  accommodated 
itself  solely  to  the  circumstances  of  that  spot, 
should  refuse  to  grow  in  any  other  situation 
where  the  circumstances  are  not  precisely  simi- 
lar. It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  mountain 
lierry  will  not  flourish  upon  the  champaign 
country,  and  that  the  sweetest  flowers  of  the 
woodlands  refuse  their  odour  to  the  parterre.  In 
like  manner,  "  good  king  Harry,"  which  makes 
a  very  estimable  spinach  or  as|>aragus  in  its  na- 
tive country,  might  make  but  a  very  sorry  one 
if  removed  to  n  place  where  it  is  not  indi- 
genous. 

New  Zealand  Spinach,  ( tetragonia  crpansa,) 
so  called,  because  it  wus  found  growing  wild  on 
the  shores  of  New  Zealand  when  Captain  Cook 
first  touched  at  that  island.  Although  the  na-  ' 
tives  made  no  use  of  this  plant  as  an  esculent,  1 
the  naturalists  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
were  induced  to  recommend  it  as  a  vegetable 
which  might  be  safely  eaten,  since  its  appearance 
and  general  characteristics  were  so  similar  to  the 
rhenojtodium.  On  trial,  it  was  found  to  be  both 
agreeable  and  wholesome.  Sir  Joseph  Hanks 
brought  it  into  culture  in  England  in  1772,  and 
it  has  subsequently  been  found  to  l>e  a  much 
more  hardy  and  valuable  plant  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  It  was  at  first  treated  as  a  green-house 


plant;  but  now  grows  freely  in  the  open  garden, 
and  indeed  seems  already  to  have  naturalize! 
itself  in  the  south-west  of  England.  A  writer, 
from  Exmouth,  observes,  in  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine for  February,  1829,  "the  New  Zeabuvl 
spinach  is  quite  a  weed  with  us,  as,  wherever  it 
has  once  grown,  plants  rise  spontaneously,  even 
when  the  seeds  have  been  wheeled  out  with  the 
dung  in  the  winter,  and  again  brought  in  a* 
manure  in  the  spring.  I  have  now  a  full  supply 
of  it  in  my  old  pink  bed."  This  spinach  has 
an  nd  vantage  over  the  common  sort  under  culti- 
vation, in  producing  an  abundance  of  large  an>I 
succulent  leaves  during  the  hot  weather,  when 
the  latter  plant  runs  almost  immediately  to  seed, 
and  produces  little  or  nothing.  It  is  likevri*- 
milder  in  flavour,  and  of  so  rapid  growth,  that 
a  bed  with  about  twenty  plants  is  sufficient  f«r 
the  daily  supply  of  a  large  family. 

Though  by  some  called  a  biennial,  tliis  spinach 
is  an  annual  in  our  climate.  The  stem  lias  nu- 
merous thick  and  strong  branches,  somewhat 
procumbent  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length, 
but  raised  at  the  points.  The  leaves  are  fleshy 
ami  succulent,  threo  or  four  inches  long,  of  a 
dark  green  on  the  under  part,  but  of  a  paler 
colour  on  the  surface,  on  which  the  midribs  an»l 
nerves  are  strongly  marked.  They  are  triangii 
lar,  or  rather  of  an  elongated  heart-shape,  having 
the  angles  at  the  base  rounded,  and  the  ap»  * 
sharp  and  extended.  The  flowers  are  small,  an-1 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour;  they  appear  in 
August  and  September.  The  whole  plant  i* 
thickly  studded  with  minute  aqueous  tubercle; 
a  peculiarity  likewise  to  be  found  in  some 
cies  of  atriplex  and  chenopodium. 

In  six  weeks  after  sowing,  some  of  the  leavt* 
of  the  plants  are  fit  for  gathering.  These  an- 
pinched  off,  and  not  torn  from  the  brandies. 

This  plant  has  been  likewise  found  growing 
Mi  the  Tonga  islands;  and  Thumberg  discovered 
it  of  spontaneous  growth  in  Japan. 

New  Zealand  spinach  is  remarkable  as  taint: 
almost  the  only  native  of  the  isles  of  AustralaMt 
which  lias  been  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  tit* 
kitchen-gardens  of  Europe. 

Asi-AUAors,  ( a.  officinalis.  J  The  name  is  de- 
rived  from  the  (I reek  word  #/>ara*w,  (to  tear) 
on  account  of  the  strong  prickles  with  which 
some  of  the  species  are  furnished.  Natural 
family A*ph«lrlc<K.  Jfcxandria  monogyniatUw 

It  is  found  a  native  plant  on  the  sea  shores  <►!' 
Britain,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a  fa 
vourite  vegetable.  This  plant  was  much  esteenvi 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  much 
praised  by  Cato  and  Columella;  and  Pliny  men- 
tions a  s„rt  which  grew  near  Ravenna,  a  deep 
sandy  district,  three  shoots  of  w  hich  weighed  n 
pound. 

Asparagus  has  a  perennial  root  and  annual 
stalks.    The  root  is  flesh v  ami  succulent,  coin- 
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m**J  of  round  knobs,  which  nre  united  together 
■ut.t  a  kind  of  tuber.  This  is  seated  deep  in  the 
;n>uni!,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  much  affected  by 
ihi1  winter  frost*.  From  thin  root,  which  con- 
tains turions  or  eyes  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
n  the  tuber  of  the;  j>otato,  the  stems  rise  up  in 
t!>-  early  part  of  the  spring,  and  are  cut  for  use 
»htn  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
•hoot  of  an  asparagus  grows  only  from  the  ex- 
tremity, and  works  or  vegetates  from  the  centre, 
it>J  not  from  the  surface  as  in  trees.  Thus  it 
pushes  up  through  the  soil  in  one  mass.  The 
tranches,  which  lie  so  thick  together,  safe  and 
*d!  protected  under  their  scaly  leaves,  soon  begin 
u  Ik  developed,  and  are  drawn  out  until  the 
whole  plant,  with  its  numerous  thread-like  leaves, 
jurat  s  very  much  the  character  of  a  larch  tree, 
Lung-  its  miniature  parts  more  light  and  de- 
mand the  colour  of  a  more  lively  green.  The 
Ajwtrs,  which  wave  in  graceful  panicles,  are  of 
i  M'llow  hue,  and  of  u  fragrant  smell.  They 
*rv  folluwed  by  round  berries  of  a  bright  orange- 
ry}. 

The  head  of  the  young  shoot  of  asparagus  is 
*ii!Je  just  as  far  as  the  |»art  which  is  to  flower 
extends;  and  thus  one  who  eats  a  head  of  aspar- 
enseats  in  that  little  space  the  rudiments  of 
suny  hundreds  of  branches  and  many  thousands 
"i  leaves. 

A«parsgva  is  distinguished  into  two  varieties, 
ilic  red  and  the  green :  the  first  is  a  larger  kind, 
crowing  fuller  and  closer;  though  handsomer  iu 
typwance,  it  is  not  considered  of  so  good  a 
imniT  as  the  green.  In  consequence  of  its 
!f iti£  more  showy,  it  is,  however,  held  in  greatest 
^tmn  with  market -gardeners.  This  kind  has 
'*rn  cultivated  with  great  success  in  soils  con- 
ning of  little  else  than  sea  sand,  dressed  an  nu- 
ll! v  with  sea- weed;  and  by  attending  to  this 
m> -de  of  culture  it  is  probable  that  asparagus 
TnL'ht  Is*  reared  on  many  spots  on  the  coast, 
'■■'at  will  hardly  produce  any  other  vegetable. 

A  Urge  quantity  of  asparagus  is  raised  for  the 
l/'odott  market.  Rattersea,  Mortlake,  and  Dept- 
t  -ni.at  each  of  which  places  the  soil  is  light  and 
fruMe,  are  the  chief  localities  for  its  cultivation. 
The  breadth  of  land  in  asparagus- beds,  in  the 
;  .irWi  of  Mortlake  alone,  Ls  estimated  to  be  nearly 
i  hundred  acres;  one  of  the  principal  growers 
Wing  sometimes  forty  acres  under  this  crop. 
Tb*  Unrest  cultivator  in  Deptford  has  eighty 
v^i  entire  ly  laid  out  in  asparagus  beds. 

Although  the  natural  soil  of  this  plant  is  poor 
™d  light,  beds  for  asparagus  can  scarcely  be  too 
,,l;'hly  nvmured,  since  its  good  quality  dej>ends 
"i  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  which  is  neeel- 
rrat«l  l»y  richness  of  soil.  It  is  propagated  by 
which  is  »own  broad-cost  in  spring;  und  ut 
•hp  same  jioriod  of  the  ensuing  year  the  young 
plants  are  transplanted  to  beds  prepared  for  their 
""Trtion,  and  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain 


three  or  four  years  before  the  tender  shoots  ure 
cut  for  use.  When  these  are  from  two  to  four 
inches  above  the  ground,  they  are  cut  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface.  In  cutting,  care 
is  taken  to  leave  to  each  pluntule  or  stool  one  or 
two  shoots,  to  grow  up  into  flower  and  seed,  or 
otherwise  the  roots  would  perish.    Under  good 

!  culture,  the  same  plants  will  continue  to  furnish 
annual  crops  during  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

i  It  is  estimated  by  a  practical  gardener  that  five 
square  poles  of  ground,  planted  with  sixteen 

j  hundred  plants,  will  yield,  during  the  season, 

;  from  six  to  eight  score  heads  daily. 

Asparagus  contains  little  nutriment,  but  it  is 
a  mild  vegetable,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Its  culinary  preparations  are  few,  its  very  deli- 
cate flavour  rather  being  deteriorated  tlian  im- 
proved by  other  adjuncts. 

Tub  Artichoke,  (cynara  scolymus.)  This 
plant  belongs  to  a  well  marked  natural  family, 
the  Composite  and  the  Syngmeria  a</ualis  of 
Linnteus,  all  the  species  of  which  are  character- 
ised by  the  adhesion  of  their  anthers  forming  a 
tassel  or  button-shaped  mass,  as  in  the  thistle, 
daisy,  dahlia,  crysanthemuin,  &c.  The  form  of 
the  artichoke  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
thistle.  The  name  is  supposed  of  Arabic  origin, 
the  plant  taing  willed  in  tliat  language  khar- 
chiof. 

The  artichoke  is  evidently  not  indigenous  to 
Britain,  but  is  probably  a  native  of  some  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  indigenous  to  the  countries  which 
bound  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  to  the  islands 
which  are  situated  in  that  sea. 

Like  sea-kale,  it  is  naturally  a  maritime  plant, 
or  at  least  one  which  thrives  best  on  soils  where 
there  is  a  mixture  of  saline  or  alkaline  matter. 
It  does  not,  however,  flourish  on  the  same  sandy 
shore  with  the  former  plant,  its  most  genial  soil 
being  that  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  or 
other  decayed  marshy  vegetable  matter.  No  where 
does  the  artichoke  arrive  at  invntcr  perfection 
than  in  the  Orkney  inlands,  and  this  successful 
culture  is  said  to  l>e  consequent  on  the  plentiful 
supply  of  seu  weed  with  which  the  ground  is 
annually  dressed. 

lleekmann  made  very  laborious  researches  to 
ascertain  the  positive  antiquity  of  the  artichoke. 
These  discussions  ure,  however,  more  curious 
than  interesting.  A  commentator  of  Dioscor- 
ides,  Ilermolaus  Barbaras,  who  died  in  1404,  re- 
late that  this  vegetable  wan  first  seen  in  the 
Venice  garden  in  147'*,  at  which  tune  it  was 
very  scarce.  A  few  years  previous  to  that  time 
it  was,  however,  an  object  of  cultivation  mother 
part*  of  Italy.  It  was  introduced  into  Franco 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ami 
not  many  years  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  first  transplanted  into  our 
irardens.    In  the  I'riw-l'nrse  expires  of  this 
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kin ^  we  find  several  entries  regarding  artichokes. 
Thus:— "Paied  to  a  servant  of  maister  Tresorer 
in  ivwtuhIc  for  bringing  Archecokks  to  the  king's 
grace  to  Yorke  place,  iiij*.  iiijrf."  A  treatise, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  on  "the  best  set- 
tynge  and  keepynge  of  artichokes,"  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Harleian  library,  of  which  it  forms 
the  645th  number.  Though  in  very  common 
culture  in  this  country  this  plant  is  not  held  in 
as  much  estimation  here  as  on  the  continent. 

The  artichoke  has  large  thick  perennial  roots 
and  annual  steins,  rising  to  three  feet  or  more  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnatifid,  or 
cut  in  deep,  horizontal,  convex  segments;  these 
are  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  down.  In  the 
midst  of  them  rise  the  upright  stalks,  which 
are  surmounted  by  large,  scaly  heads,  composed 
of  an  involucrum,  having  numerous  oval  leaves 
or  scales,  enclosing  the  florets,  and  placed  on  a 
broad,  fleshy  receptacle;  this,  and  the  lower  part 
or  talus  of  the  scales,  are  the  only  edible  portions 
of  the  plant  used  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
growth,  before  the  central  leaves  of  the  calyx 
are  separated,  or  the  flowers  in  any  way  exposed. 
A  large  portion  of  the  centre  is  occupied  by  what 
is  vulgarly  called  the  choke,  which  consists  of 
the  young  flowers  and  seed -down,  having  the 
appearance  of  bristles  or  prickly  filaments,  and 
from  which  the  receptacle,  or  bottom,  must  be 
entirely  freed  before  it  can  be  eaten. 

Artichokes  arc  most  readily  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  roots  of  the  old  plants,  from 
which  they  may  be  separated,  and  planted  out 
anew  in  March  or  April,  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  height  of  about  five  inches.  They  will 
produce  a  crop  the  same  year,  but  not  an  abun- 
dant one,  commencing  in  August,  and  continuing 
till  November;  the  second  year  they  will  be  in 
full  bearing,  and  produce  two  months  earlier. 
Thus  by  planting  fresh  offsets  every  year,  a  suc- 
cession of  artichokes  may  be  obtained  from  June 
to  November.  The  old  plants,  however,  will 
continue  productive  for  many  years,  provided 
the  ground  be  annually  manured  at  the  winter 
dressing.  But  although  the  heads  may  be  ob- 
tained from  roots  twenty  years  old,  they  degen- 
erate in  size  and  abundance  with  the  age  of  the 
plant,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  often  to  renew 
the  plantation. 

The  artichoke  is  one  of  those  plants  most  par- 
tial of  drought.  Once  in  the  17th  century,  and 
again,  about  17H0,  most  of  the  artichokes  in 
Knglund  were  destroyed  by  frost,  but  were  re- 
placed from  France.  There  are  three  varieties 
in  cultivation,  the  conical  or  oval,  the  globe 
with  a  large  dusky,  purplish  head;  and  the  dwarf 
globe,  a  smaller  variety,  but  very  prolific. 

The  Caiuioon,  ( eynara  cardunathts,)  is  a  na- 
tive of  Candia,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
England,  but  not  until  more  than  a  century  after 
the  artichoke.    Its  cultivation  has  never,  how- 


ever, been  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Britain, 
where  it  is  considered  of  little  value.  On  the 
continent  this  vegetable  takes  a  higher  rani, 
and  is  much  more  extensively  used.  The  steni> 
of  the  young  leaves,  rendered  mild  and  crisp  by 
blanching,  are  the  only  edible  parts  of  the  plant; 
these  are  stewed  or  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
soups  and  in  salads. 

The  cardoon  very  much  resembles  the  arti- 
choke in  appearance;  but  it  is  of  a  larger  and 
more  regular  growth. 

Storzonrra  C scorzonera  hvtpaniea Jy  is  in<H- 
genous  to  Spain.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  some  years  after  the  skirret,  and,  lik.> 
it,  was  formerly  more  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
present.  Its  root  has  not,  however,  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  the  latter,  but  is  extremely  delicate, 
and  when  properly  prepared  makes  so  pleasant 
an  addition  to  the  list  of  culinary  vegetables, 
that  it  appears  to  be  unjustly  excluded  from  our 
gardens.  It  has  shared  the  fate  of  those  vegit 
ables  which,  according  to  Beckmann,  have  bwn 
banished  by  fashion ;  "  for  this  tyrant,  which 
rules  with  universal  sway,  commands  the  taste, 
as  well  as  the  smell,  to  consider  as  intolerable 
articles  to  which  our  ancestors  had  a  peculiar 
attachment." 

Scorzonera  was  first  known  on  account  of  it! 
supposed  medicinal  properties,  but  was  after- 
wards cultivated  as  food  in  consequence  of  it* 
agreeable  flavour.  It  was  applied  to  this  first 
purpose,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  Spain,  where  it  was  esteemed  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  a  snake,  called  there  scurM.  A 
Moor,  it  is  said,  who  had  learnt  in  Africa  that 
this  plant  possessed  so  valuable  a  property, 
availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  in  effectins: 
many  cures  with  the  juices  of  the  leaves  anJ 
roots  upon  peasants  who  had,  while  mowing, 
been  bitten  by  these  venomous  reptiles ;  but  h? 
carefully  concealed  the  plant,  that  he  might  re- 
tain to  himself  all  the  honour  and  the  profit  at- 
tendant on  the  discovery.  He  was,  however, 
clandestinely  followed  to  the  mountains,  when 
he  was  observed  to  collect  this  plant,  to  which 
the  name  of  scurzoncra,  or  scorzonera,  was  then 
given,  from  the  name  of  the  snake,  the  venom  of 
which  it  was  believed  to  render  innocuous.  Tin' 
knowledge  was  quickly  disseminated.  Petrus 
Cannizer  transmitted  the  plant,  together  with  * 
drawing  of  it,  to  John  Oderick  Melchion,  phy- 
sician to  the  queen  of  Bohemia;  and  he,  in  h» 
turn,  lost  no  time  in  sending  it  to  Mattbioli. 
who  had  not  any  previous  knowledge  of  tbf 
plant.*  Soon  after  this  Nicholas  iMonardes  pub- 
lished a  tract,  in  which  the  particular  virtue  of 
these  roots  was  panegyrized.  It  is  probable  that 
in  Spain  their  adaptation  as  an  edible  substance 
was  likewise  first  discovered ;  and  thence,  about 

•  Matthioli  Epintol.  MedkuwI. 
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of  the  aeventeenth  century,  it 
into  France.  The  author  of  "  Le 
Jardinier  Francois,"  who  was  a  practical  as  well 
a»  theoretical  gardener,  assigns  to  his  own  exer- 
tions its  first  cultivation  in  the  French  gardens. 
Scrvreonera  is  at  present  much  more  used  on  the 
matinent  than  in  this  country;  its  medicinal 
virtues  are  now,  however,  but  little  regarded. 


It  is  supposed  to  possess,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  the  virtues  of  opium,  with- 
out producing  the  same  deleterious  effects ;  and 
therefore  it  is  held  that  it  may  lie  safely  admin- 
istered in  cases  where  the  more  powerful  medi- 
cine is  not  desirable,  or  even  admissible. 

As  soon  as  the  flower-stems  have  attained  a 
considerable  size  and  height,  but  before  the 


This  plant  is  a  hardy  perennial,  with  a  stem  J  flowers  begin  to  expand,  a  portion  of  the  top  ie 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  having  yellow  j  cut  off  transversely.  This  operation  is  performed 
flowers,  which  continue  to  bloom  from  June  to  |  when  the  sun  has  excited  the  plants  into  power- 
Augiwt.  The  lower  leaves,  which  are  linear  and  ful  action.  The  milky  juice  quickly  exudes 
pointed,  are  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  from  the  wound,  while  the  heat  of  the  sun 


The  root  is  thin  and  spindle-shaped,  covered  \  ders  it  immediately  so  viscid,  that  it  does  not 
viUi  a  dark  brown  skin,  but  white  within,  and  :  flow  down  in  a  fluid  state,  but  concretes  around 


obtaining  a  milky  juice. 
Though  the  plants  are  perennial,  producing 
the  crown  of  the  root,  it  is  better  to 
propagate  from  seeds,  in  the  same  manner  in 
»bch  carrots  are  cultivated,  since  the  offsets  de- 
frwrate  from  year  to  year,  both  in  sire  and 


the  part  whence  it  issues,  forming  a  brownish 
scale,  al>out  the  size  of  a  sixpence.    When  it  lias 
acquired  the  proj»er  consistence  it  is  removed, 
and  as  the  inspissated  juice  closes  up  the  extre- 
mities of  the  divided  vessels,  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  off  another  small  piece  of  the  stem ;  this 
quality.   The  roots,  like  those  of  parsnips,  re-  [  causes  the  escape  of  the  juice  again,  and  another 
num  uninjured  in  the  ground  throughout  the  scale  is  formed.    The  same  process  is  related  as 
;  and  till  they  begin  to  put  out  fresh  1  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  or  the  plant 


in  the  spring.    The  whole  plant  is 


will  yield  any  juice. 


•bit  bitter.  To  divest  the  roots  of  that  quality,  Under  so  variable  an  atmosphere  as  that  of 
r.W  are  scraped,  and  then  steeped  in  water  pre-   Britain,  a  crop  of  this  kind  must  be  precarious, 


*>usly  to  their  being  made  to  undergo  any  cu- 
laary  process. 

LcmTK  (lactma  xUira).  This  plant  also 
l*laojts  to  the  family  composite.    It  is  a  hardy 


unless  in  those  places  where  there  is  generally  a 
week  or  two  of  settled  drought  about  the  warmest 
period  of  the  year,  and  where  the  cultivator  has 
sufficient  local  knowledge  for  enabling  htm  to 


uoual,  introduced  into  English  gardens  in  15T.2,   time  the  state  of  his  plants  accordingly.  Mr 

Henderson,  the  Brechin  cultivator,  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  horticulturist,  states,  that  in 
favourable  years  the  lettuce-opium,  notwith- 
standing the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  is  much 
more  profitable  tlian  any  other  crop  that  comes 
to  maturity  in  so  short  a  time,  upon  the 
bread tli  of  land. 


tut  from  what  country  is  unknown.  Some  con- 
■<<J*r  it  derived  from  one  of  the  three  species  na- 
ure  to  Britain,  most  probably  from  lactuca  ri- 
««.  which  it  closely  resembles. 

The  leaves  are  large,  milky,  frequently 
*riakled,  pale  green,  but  varying  in  form  in  the 
numerous  varieties.  The  general  name  lactuca 
t*  <imred  from  the  milky  juice  which  it  contains. 


;SUU 


Turner  mentions  the  lettuce  as  being,  in  16.52, 
possesses  a  slightly  narcotic  principle,  I  not  a  rare  or  recently  cultivated  plant,  but  one 
in  general  elaborated  only  in  small   with  which  the  public  generallv  had  been  long 
uues  during  the  early  stages  of  the  plant,   familiar.    In  the  pri  w-purse  expenses  of  Henry 
increases  greatly  as  that  advances  towards   VIII.,  in  1530,  we  find  that  the  gardener  at 


• *ermg.  This  juice  is  very  bitter,  and  when 
'  J*come*  abundant,  the  plant  ceases  to  be  use- 
ful. 


The  absolute  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
•fiate  portion  of  the  juice  most  probably 


York  11  ace  received  a  reward  for  bringing  *'let- 
tuze"  and  cherries  to  Hampton  Court.  Al- 
though it  cannot  now  be  definitely  ascertained 
when  or  how  this  plant  was  first  introduced  into 
Kngland,  we  are  no  doubt  indebted  for  some  of 
its  varieties  to  the  Greek  islands.  The  Cos  let- 
tuce, as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  was  most  probably  brought 


*h  with  the  variety  of  the  plant  and  with  the 
■"dm  which  it  is  produced.  In  the  strong- 
**nted  wjlj  lettuce  (lactuca  rirosa )  the  narco- 

juke  is  so  abundant,  and  so  acrid  in  itself,  or  1  thence  into  this  country. 
*>  nuxed  with  other  acrid  principles,  as  almost  ;     The  culture  of  this  plant  is  so  simple,  and 
"  *«5  the  plant  within  the  class  of  vegetable  ,  requires  so  little  space,  that  a  garden  of  the  most 


it 


Th 


humble  dimensions  is  seldom  found  without  hav- 
I     *nft°lic  PrinciP,€  of  lettuce-juice  has  been  I  ing  a  small  nook  appropriated  to  this  cooling  and 
a*  familiarly  known.    It  is  only  very  recently,  agreeable  vegetable.    There  are  man  v  varieties 


Uf  Uttuce,  has 


this  juice,  inspissated,  or  the  ex- 
found  a  place  among  our 
preparations,  under  the  name  of 


of  the  lettuce,  very  nearly  twenty  being  enu- 
merated as  objects  worthy  of  garden  culture,  and 
each  of  them  differing  somewhat  in  colour,  shapv, 
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or  some  other  circumstance  attending  its  growth. 
Those,  however,  may  all  be  ranged  under  two 
distinctive  heads,  the  cos  and  the  cabbage  lettuce. 
The  former  grows  upright,  and  its  leaves  arc  of 
nn  oblong  shape ;  thu  latter  has  rounder  leaven 
folded  together,  and  forming  a  low,  full  head, 
spreading  out  clone  to  the  ground.  When  in 
perfection  for  gathering,  the  leaven  of  lioth  aorta 
are  lapped  one  over  the  other  in  a  compact,  close 
order,  forming  what  is  usually  called  the  hearty 
the  inner  pail  of  which,  heing  thus  excluded 
from  light  and  air,  becomes  nearly  white.  This 
natural  blanching  is  often  assisted  by  artificial 
means  and  when  the  inner  leaves  begin  to  close, 
the  outer  ones  are  tied  round  them  with  a  piece 
of  but*  The  blanching  prevents  the  formation 
of  the  bitter  or  acrid  principle,  which  is  very 
perceptible  in  all  the  varieties,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  ground  and  complete  their  growth, 
when  thu  leaven  expand  and  the  flower-stalk 
begins  to  ascend. 

Lettuce  being  a  hardy  and  free  growing  plant, 
may  be  obtained  early  in  the  season,  if  sown  in 
a  worm  border,  and  protected  from  the  frost 
during  the  night.  For  early  use  the  cabbage  is 
the  best,  as  in  that  stage  it  is  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  the  other;  but  when  l>oth  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  the  cos  is  the  most  succu- 
lent. 

Kmimvk  (cichorium  enrfiria),  is  abundantly 
cultivated,  if  not  found  wild,  in  China  and  Ja- 
l»an  ;  and  thus  the  accounts  that  describe  it  as  a 
native  of  those  countries,  and  as  having  been  im- 
ported into  the  West  about  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  have  probability  on  their  side. 
Few  particulars  of  the  history  of  this  plant  are, 
however,  known. 

It  is  a  hardy  annual,  producing  a  great  stock 
of  leaves  froin  the  crown  of  the  root.  These 
leaves  are  large,  smooth  on  the  surface,  but  much 
divided  into  lobes,  and  toothed  at  the  edge.  The 
flowering  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  al»out  two 
feet,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  jwile  blue 
colour,  bloom  in  July  and  August.  Like  the 
lettuce,  its  leaves  are  used  as  an  edible  licforc  its 
flowering  stem  begins  to  apjHar.  These  leaves 
are  very  harsh  and  bitter  when  exposed  to  the 
air;  they  are  therefore  blanched,  and  if  this  be 
properly  performed,  they  become  crisp  and  ten- 
tier,  and  retain  only  an  agreeable  bitterness. 
Kndive  may  be  blanched  for  use  by  tying  the 
leaves  together,  by  earthing  up  the  plants, or  by 
covering  them  with  pots.  Jly  judicious  culture 
and  a  succession  of  sowing,  endive  nmy  be  ob- 
tained during  autumn,  winter, and  spring.  It  is 
considered  a  valuable  salad  at  a  time  when  few 
other  vegetables  are  furnished  for  the  table;  and 

•  The  material  of  itussis  mnttiii*,  rondo  from  the  hi- 
nor  hark  of  the  lime  live,  and  which  i*  a  well  kliowu 

eKsnntiul  in  Kifdicn  K  »r<hiiv 


it  also  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  some  other  cu- 
linary preparations. 

Smoiiy,  Cmicoky,  or  Wiui  K.muvk  (cirko- 
rium  intybus ).     There  is  little  doubt  that  th> 
cichorium^  as  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  in 
among  the  ancient*,  was  the  wild  endive,  siiia 
the  names  by  which  this  plant  is  known  in  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe  are  merely  cor 
nipt  ions  of  the  original  Greek  word;  while 
there  are  different  names  in  different  countrii* 
for  the  garden  endive. 

Succory  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  not  un 
commonly  growing  about  the  edges  of  field*,  in 
those  parts  of  England  where  thu  nub-soil  is 
lime,    it  will  bear  all  the  varieties  of  climate  in 
Euroj>e,  being  cultivated  from  Italy  to  St  IV 
tersburgh.     This  plant  lias  a  strong  and  ftahv 
root ;  the  leaves  have  some  resemblance  to  the* 
of  endive,  differing  only  in  being  narrower,  wot 
feathery  at  the  edges,  and  having  the  ini<l  rii 
beset  with  hairs.    The  flowering  stein  rises  iiukS 
higher,  sometimes  attaining  to  five  feet  in  hei^h' , 
the  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  garden  plant  m 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  time  of  blooming. 

This  plant  is  not  much  valued  or  cultivate  ! 
Britain.     On  the  continent  it  is  held  in  great<i 
esteem,  and  is  used  as  an  edible  vegetable  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Itoth  in  France  and  England  succory  lias  <<-■ 
casionally  been  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle;  n 
is  in  a  proper  state  for  this  purpose  just  as  it  i- 
coming  into  flower. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee ;  and  it  is  sometimes  considered  Mip- 
rior  to  the  exotic  berry.  In  many  parts  of  Hol- 
land ami  Germany  this  prepared  root  is  uw<i  in 
large  quantities,  either  alone  or  mixed  witlicofiV 
by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in 
latter  luxury  in  its  genuine  state.  Indeed,  i 
lias  been  very  recently  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try as  an  addition  which  much  improves  the  flu 
vour  of  coffee;  but  where  economy  is  not  i: 
consideration,  it  is  not  likely  to  gain  much  c- 
teem.  The  succory  root,  when  applied  to  tlu- 
purpose,  is  merely  cut  in  pieces,  and  sufficient!; 
dried  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  ground. 

Kiitiunn  (rheum),  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  /*>%«wvr,  nnd  the  class  ennetmdria,  .in- 
order  in»no<jynia  of  Linmrus.  Of  this  «'<i! 
known  plant  there  are  several  varieties.  TK 
pet  ioles  of  rhubarb  have  a  pleasant  acidity  :  tlnv"  ■ 
when  jK'eled  and  cut  into  pieces,  fonn  no  iw 
worthy  substitute  for  fruit  in  spring  tarts  l- 
furnisli  a  supply  for  which  this  plant  i*  n«>" 
largely  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mete 
polis. 

Several  species  of  rheutn  are  cultivated  in  Yjk 
land.    The  root  of  the  true  rhubarb  (rheum}* 
mattm)  is  well  known  as  a  medicinal  drug. 1 
for  that  purpose  has  long  been  imported  fn«n> 
the  Levant,  though  the  particular  plant,  of  which 
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it  ms  the  root,  wan  not  ascertained  until  1758,  I  the  earliest  spring,  a  time  when  fresh  frnit  can- 
when  it  was  first  introduced  and  cultivated  in  !  not  be  obtained. 

this  country  by  Dr  John  Hope.    It  is  a  native  <     New  plantations  may  be  raised  cither  by  sow- 
some  parts  of  Tartary,  where  the  physical  ;  ing  the  seeds  or  parting  the  roots.   The  latter  is 
i  haracters  of  the  climate  are  well  adapted  for  not,  however,  an  eligible  mode  of  culture.  As 


i.ljt  perfecting  of  its  root,  the  properties  of  which 
ine  vtrry  faintly  retained  in  countries  where  the 
-«wn  of  dormant  vegetation  is  humid.  This 
i'Lint  is  of  very  handsome  appearance.  Its  beau- 
tiful palmate  leaves  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
<ptcifs;  but  as  the  parts  used  for  culinary  pur- 


in  most  cultivated  plants,  the  produce  of  a  sucker 
is,  when  it  has  to  make  its  own  root,  always  in- 
ferior in  vegetative  power  to  that  which  is  ori- 
ginally from  the  seed,  and  vigorous  vegetation 
is  the  quality  most  sought  for  in  rhubarb;  the 
flowering  stems  should  be  removed,  except  in 


nr,t  in  general  cultivation. 

Monk  Rhubarb,  ( rheum  rhaponticum,)  is  also 
\  native  of  Asia,  but  of  what  particular  part  is 
r  /( known,  neither  is  the  time  of  its  introduction 
-MKTtained;  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Tusser  so 
•-vivas  1573, as  Wing  then  cultivated  in  England. 

The  leoves  of  this  species  are  blunt  and  smooth, 
Mth  rtd  veins;  the  footstalks  have  also  a  red 
"in.^,  they  have  a  groove  or  furrow  on  their  upper 
■-l  ies,  and  are  rounded  at  the  edges. 

The  Hybrid  Rhubarb,  ( rheum  hybridum,)  is 
i  uative  of  more  northern  parts  of  Asia  than  the 
others,  and  is  of  more  recent  introduction  into 
Britain.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country 
ty  Dr  Fotbergill  in  1778,  but  it  did  not  come 
i'»  jtneral  use  as  a  culinary  vegetable  till  sev- 
•^ll  years  after,  having  been  introduced  in  our 
kitchen-garden*  for  this  purpose  about  thirty 
ytars  back.  This  plant  is  of  a  much  more  lively 
zrwn  than  the  former  species.  The  leaves  are 
>liirhtJy  heart-shaped  and  very  large,  being,  in 
Uvoarable  soils  and  under  good  culture,  some- 
times as  much  as  four  feet  in  length,  including 
•J*  footstalk.  In  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for 
February,  1829,  we  find  a  notice  of  a  plant  of 
ibu  species,  the  leaves  of  which  attained  to  great 
dimensions.  One  leaf  being  cut,  with  its  petiole , 
vu found  to  weigh  four  pounds.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  leaf,  not  including  its  foot-stalk,  mea- 
itirtti  twenty-one  feet  three  inches;  its  diameter, 
three  feet  ten  inches;  length  of  leaf,  including 
the  petiole,  five  feet  two  inches,  and  length  of 
pttiole,  one  foot  four  inches.  The  stalks  of  the 
hybrid  are  ranch  more  succulent,  as  well  as 
^rer,  than  those  of  the  monk  rhubarb,  which, 
therefore,  cause  it  to  be  the  preferable  species  for 
•"uluvation,  although  rheum  nndulcUum,  called 
Pirdeners  Buck's  Rh.,  and  the  Klford  Rh., 
-a*  been  found  the  finest  in  flavour. 

Rhubarb  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  though 
't  occupies  much  space,  the  produce,  under  pro- 
V*7  tnaitmcnt,  is  very  considerable.  The  petioles 
•>«»t4ined  from  it  will  furnish  a  greater  supply  of 
arterial  for  tarts  than  the  fruit  of  either  apple 
^gooseberry-trees  occupying  an  equal  breadth 

-f  ground.    It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 

4  px>d  plant  for  the  cottage  garden,  more  cs- 

;  -*uUy  as  it  comes  into  productive  bearing  in 


pose*,  the  footstalks  of  the  radical  leaves,  are  |  such  plants  as  may  be  wanted  for  seed.    If  the 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds,  it  is  j  seeds  are  sown  in  spring,  the  plants  will  be  ready 

for  planting  out  in  autumn,  and  will  come  up 
strong  enough  for  use  the  next  spring,  after  which 
the  plantation  will  last  for  many  years.  The 
plants  of  the  hybrid  kind  require  from  two  feet 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  of  space  for  each,  and 
those  of  the  other  species  about  a  foot  less;  but 
the  superior  produce  of  the  former,  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  greater  breadth  required. 

Angklica,  ( angelica  arc)tangclica,)  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  native  in  cold  and  moist 
places  of  Scotland;  but  it  is  more  abundant  in 
countries  farther  to  the  north,  as  in  Lapland  and 
Iceland.  This  plant  was  formerly  much  more 
in  repute  than  it  is  at  present.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  common  name  of  angelica,  as 
well  as  from  another  name,  "The  Holy  Ghost," 
which  was  sometimes  given  to  it,  that  supersti- 
tious virtues  were  imputed  to  it.  The  chief  of 
these  virtues  was  driving  away  the  pestilence, 
for  which  general  cleanliness  has  proved  to  be  a 
better  preventive  than  all  the  charms  which  ever 
were  named. 

Its  stem  was  formerly  blanched  and  cat<n  like 
celery,  but  the  use  of  this  plant  in  the  present 
day  as  an  English  edible  is  mostly  confined  to 
confectionary,  for  which  purpose  the  young  and 
tender  stalks  are  candied.  The  roots,  seeds,  and 
leaves,  are  sometimes,  though  not  very  com- 
monly in  modern  practice,  used  in  medical  pre- 
parations. The  whole  plant  is  highly  aromatic. 
In  Lapland  the  inhabitants  consider  the  stalks 
of  angelica  as  a  trreat  delicacv.  These  are 
gathered  before  flowering;  the  leaves  being  strip- 
ped off  and  the  peel  removed,  the  remainder  is 
eaten  with  much  relish.  This  is  a  favourite 
plant  with  the  Laplanders,  who  have  given  so 
many  names  to  it,  according  to  the  different 
stages  of  its  growth,  as  to  occasion  much  con- 
fusion to  a  stranger. 

Sokrkl,  ( runwx  acctosa.)  An  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  very  common  in  meadows  and 
moist  places.  The  root  leaves  have  long  foot- 
stalks, are  narrow  »ha|H.*d,  blunt,  and  are  marked 
with  two  or  three  lar^e  teeth  at  the  base :  the 
upper  leaves  are  wetssilc  and  acute.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  >pecie-;  the  broad-leaved 
is  the  most  succulent. 
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The  French  sorrel,  or  round  leaved,  is  the 
rumcx  sattatus,  with  somewliat  hastate  blunt 
leaves,  cultivated  in  garden*. 

Both  sorts  are  used  in  soups,  sauces,  and  salads; 
and  by  the  French  and  Dutch  as  a  spinach. 
The  succulent  stalks  may  also  be  used  like  those 
of  rhubarb  for  tarts. 


117. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

LECl'MIXOrs   PLA STS,— TH K   TEA,  BEAN,  KIDNEY- 
BRA  If,  VETCH,  LENTIL,  LUCERN,  CLOVER,  &C. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  most  important 
plants  which  have  been  grouped  under  the 
tural  family  Leguminosw. 
The  form  of  the  corolla  called 
papilionaceous,  from  its  shape 
resembling  a  butterfly,  char- 
acterises a  large  number,  as  the 
pea  tribe;  and  the  pinnate 
leaves  and  pods  include  the 
remainder, as  the  mimosa;, and 
similar  shrubs.  Though  there 
is  thus  a  marked  resemblance 
in  structure,  yet  the  family  in- 
cludes plants  possessing  very  opposite  properties, 
some  being  bland  and  nutritious,  as  the  pea,  bean, 
and  others  of  the  same  tribe;  while  others  are  pur- 
gative, emetic,  and  otherwise  highly  stimulating 
to  the  animal  system.  As  objects  of  ornament 
many  are  possessed  of  unrivalled  beauty;  such, 
among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  are  the  laburnum, 
robinia,  cytisus,  and  umorpha;  among  hardy 
climbing  plants  the  far-famed  glycone  of  China, 
and  its  sister  of  North  America,  with  the  num- 
erous more  lowly  herbaceous  families  of  vicia 
and  lathyrus;  the  numerous  kinds  of  lupines  and 
astragalus.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  beauty  of 
these  plants  of  the  temperate  regions,  it  must 
give  way  before  the  splendour  aud  elegance  of  I 
similar  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  The  flowers 
of  the  erythrina  or  cond  tree,  arc  of  the  deepest 
crimson,  and  wave  in  profusion  upon  some  of 
the  loRiest  trees  of  the  forest.  The  bauhinias, 
with  their  snake-like  stems  and  tuni  leaves,  him g 
in  festoons  of  flowers  from  branch  to  branch  of 
other  trees,  and  are  only  rivalled  by  the  less 
vigorous  and  elegant,  but  more  richly  coloured 
blossoms  of  the  carpofagus.  But  all  these,  with 
their  broad  foliage  and  gaudy  colours,  are  far 
surpassed  by  the  rugged  trunks,  light  trembling 
foliage,  and  golden  flowers  of  the  mimosa,  which 
cast  a  rich  glow  over  even  the  most  sterile  deserts 
of  burning  Africa.  While  the  tropical  forests 
are  thus  adorned,  the  meadows  and  pastures  of 
the  same  latitudes  are  enamelled  with  the  flowers 
of  myriads  of  hydesaruraous  and  sensitive  plants,  I 


shrinking  on  the  slightest  external  touch,  like 
beings  of  a  higher  and  animated  order.  As  in 
our  own  country,  the  gayest  part  of  our  scenery 
is  in  many  places  indebted  to  the  yellow  blos- 
soms of  our  furze  and  broom ;  so  in  those  regions 
other  leguminosc,  as  the  liparia,  barbonia,  as- 
palathus,  davisias,  and  aoluses,  spread  profusely 
their  gay  blossoms  to  the  common  gaze.  The 
trees  of  this  family  have  a  very  hard  and  durable 
wood,  of  a  yellow  tinge,  sometimes  passing  into 
green,  as  in  the  laburnum  and  Brazil  wood. 

The  pulses,  vetches,  and  similar  families,  all 
afford  seeds  containing  a  farinaceous  matter,  soim 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil.  The  pul|» 
of  the  tamarind  and  other  mimosa*,  are  more  or 
less  purgative,  and  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
leaves  of  senna  also  afford  a  well  known  purga- 
tive. The  astringent  substance  called  catechu, 
is  the  expressed  juice  of  a  mimosa,  as  well  as 
the  gums  tragacanth 
of  a  bland,  mucilaginous  nature. 

Several  of  the  same  tribe  yield  balsams,  as  the 
balsam  of  Tolu  andCopaiva.  Indigo,  liquorice, 
logwood,  are  all  derived  from  plants  of  thu 
family. 

The  Liguminosrc  are  included  in  the  claw 
DiatldphiO)  order  Dteandria,  of  Linnaus.  Th< 
family  has  been  arranged  into  three  natural 
tribes,  thus : 

1.  PapilionaceaB.    The  corolla  formed  of  fWe 
unequal  petals,  constituting  the  irregular  or  pa 
pilionaceous  corolla,  with  the  stamina 
diadelphous,  as  the  bean, 
&c. 

2.  CauiecB.  Corolla  generally  formed  of  fire 
regular  petals;  the  ten  stamina  usually  free,  a 
cassia,  bauhinia,  &c 

3.  Mimosa.  Containing  the  apetalous  genera, 
furnished  with  acalcyform  involucrum;  stamina 
very  numerous,  and  free,  as  the  mimosa, 

inga. 

As  we  shall  consider  many  of  the  genera  of 
this  family  under  other  heads,  we  confine  our 
descriptions  at  present  to  the  liguminous  plant* 
used  as  food. 

The  Legumes,  or  Pulses,  are,  perhaps,  next  to 
the  cerealia  and  the  potato,  the  most  important 
of  esculent  vegetables.  They  are  numerous, 
most  universally  diffused,  and  many  which  are 
not  applicable  for  human  food  can  still  be  ad- 
vantageously used  as  nourishment  for  domestic 
animals. 

The  whole  of  the  edible  legumes,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  species  which  grow  on 
trees,  have  papilionaceous  flowers.  The  seeds 
are  contained  in  an  oblong  legumen,  or  pod, 
consisting  of  two  valves,  on  the  upper  suture  of 
which  they  are  placed  alternately  on  each  side. 
These  seeds,  in  germinating,  have  no  power  of 
pushing  forth  more  than  one  stem,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cerealia,  so  that  the  pea  docs  not  tiller, 
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hut  the  buds  on    the  stem  produce  fertile 

It  is  said  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  generated 
in  mat  abundance  when  leguminous  plants  arc 
in  the  highest  vigour  of  vegetation.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  gas  which  is  then  given  out,  and 
more  especially  during  the  period  of  flowering, 
i«  T«y  considerable,  and  being  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air,  it  is  carried  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth  into  pits  and  cavities,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  flood  of  water  would  be  carried, 
only  that  its  effects  are  the  sole  indications  of 


It  b  said  that  miners,  in  fertile  districts  where 
icfames  are  extensively  cultivated,  are  but  too 
well  sware  of  the  production  of  this  mephitic 
cm,  of  the  noxious  effects  of  which  they  are 
"►metimes  made  fatally  sensible.  Under  par- 
ticular states  of  the  weather,  which  are  known 
!<>  the  overseers  from  experience  and  observation, 
the  men  do  not  then  go  to  work  until  a  fire- 
?rate  has  been  let  down  in  one  of  the  ventilation 
{•its,  as  deep  as  the  rooms  or  galleries  in  which 
the  operations  are  to  be  carried  on.  If  the  fire 
in  the  grate  will  not  burn,  of  course  their  labours 
w  suspended,  until,  by  the  play  of  the  atmos- 
pheric current  between  pits  at  different  eleva- 
u  jiw,  the  superabundant  carbonic  acid  gas  is  re- 
trioved. 

The  principal  legumes  cultivated  in  Britain 
ur  the  pea,  the  bean,  and  the  kidney-bean; 
»hich,  according  to  the  analyses  that  have  been 
tn.*le,  contain  quantities  of  nutritive  matter, 
diminishing  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
^enumerated,  and  all  of  them  much  less  than 
My  of  the  cereal  ia. 

Peai  contain  fifty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
nutritive  matter,  a  proportion  of  which  is 
■wrharine.  Beans  have  very  nearly  as  much 
nutriment,  but  it  is  not  entirely  composed  of 
tk-  same  principles.  No  saccharine  matter  ready 
f  noed  is  found  in  this  vegetable,  which  is  con- 
cern! a  coarse  though  nutritive  esculent. 
Kidney-beans  do  not  contain  more  than  nine 
cent,  of  nutritive  matter. 

Tde  Pka  ( pisttm )y  from  the  Celtic  word  /w>, 

*  pea,  is  a  climbing  plant,  furnished  with  ten- 
uis issuing  from  the  terminations  of  the  com- 
!"und  leaves,  and  which,  clinging  round  bodies 
»n  their  vicinity,  afford  support  to  the  otherwise 
ronnnbent  stems.    There  are  several  species,  and 

*  ?nnt  many  varieties  of  the  pea.  Among  the 
f*des  are,  the  common  pea,  pisum  sativum  ;  the 
■*»pea,  pisum  maritimum;  the  Cape  Horn  pea, 

Amerieanum;  the  yellow-flowering  pea, 
f*nm  otkrus.  The  varieties  of  the  common  pea 
4f*  numerous,  and  differ  widely  among  them- 
from  the  early  frame,  a  low  plant,  bearing 
^ly  one  white  blossom  on  each  footstalk  to  the 
^0**,  bearing  heavy  pink  blossoms  on  a  termi- 
eorymb.    The  round val  grows  ten  or 


twelve  feet  high,  and  the  imperial  not  two  feet. 
The  sugar  pea  has  pods,  in  which  the  inner  film 
is  wanting,  or  much  less  tough  than  usual,  which 
admits  of  boiling  the  pods  entire,  an  1  eating  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  kidney  beans. 

The  Common  Pea  ( pisum  sativum ).  Like 
many  of  our  most  familiar  domestic  vegetables, 
the  period  of  the  introduction  into  Britain,  or 
even  the  native  country  of  this  vegetable,  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  have  been 
brought  to  these  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is 
known  in  India,  China,  and  Cochin  China;  but 
it  is  not  very  plentiful  in  those  places,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  being  a  native  plant.  It  ia 
more  abundant  in  the  Japan  isles,  the  climate 
and  soil  of  which  agree  better  with  its  habits ; 
and  therefore  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
is  not  a  native  of  very  dry  and  burning  regions; 
neither  is  it  the  offspring  of  very  frigid  climes, 
since  it  is  soon  affected  by  cold,  severe  weather, 
and  the  leaves  become  blackened  by  the  autum- 
nal frosts. 

Historical  evidence  would  make  it  appear  that 
both  the  pea  and  the  bean  must  not  only  have 
been  introduced,  but  extensively  cultivated,  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  on  record,  that 
when  the  English  forces  were  besieging  a  castle 
in  Lothian,  in  the  year  1299,  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions was  exhausted,  and  their  only  resource 
was  in  the  peas  and  beans  of  the  surrounding 
fields.  This  circumstance  would  lead  to  a  belief 
that  the  pea  was  then  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  produce  for  human  food. 

The  more  delicate  kinds,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  until  a 
much  later  period,  since  Fuller  informs  us  that 
peas,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  were 
brought  from  Holland,  and  were  "fit  dainties 
for  ladies,  they  came  so  far,  and  cost  so  dear." 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  too,  the  pea  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  as  in  the 
privy  purse  expenses  of  that  king  is  an  entry, 
"  paied  to  a  man  in  rewarde  for  bringing  pescodds 
to  the  king's  grace,  iiij*.  viiiJ."  From  a  song, 
however,  called  "  London  Lyckpeny,"  made  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  peacods  appear  to  have 
been  commonly  sold  in  London : 

M  Then  unto  London  I  dyde  me  1>yet 
Of  all  the  land  it  bearycth  the  pry«? ; 
•Oode  pcacodc,'  one  began  to  cry." 

At  Windsor  there  is  a  street  called  "  Peascod," 
mentioned  by  that  name  in  old  documents. 

The  use  of  the  pea  as  an  esculent,  both  in  its 
green  and  its  dried  state,  is  too  familiar  to  need 
description.  This  plant  is  annually  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent  in  Britain ;  perhaps,  since  the 
more  general  introduction  of  the  potato,  a  dimi- 
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nution  of  peas  culture  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  poorer  districts ;  but  peas  are  always  in  con- 
stant requisition  in  this  country.  They  are  con- 
sumed in  immense  quantities  as  sea-provisions ; 
they  are  likewise  largely  supplied  to  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  work-houses,  and  are  in  familiar 
use  in  every  private  family. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  common  pea  are 
the  white  or  yellow,  and  the  gray.  Soil  and 
culture  have  prol»bly  produced  all  the  varieties 
under  the  two  sorts,  different  as  they  now  are, 
both  in  their  colours  and  their  qualities,  and 
even  in  the  number  of  flowers  and  pods  growing 
from  each  peduncle. 

Among  gray  peas,  where  much  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  seed,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  several  shades  of  colour,  from  a 
deep  purple,  almost  approaching  to  a  black, 
to  a  very  pale  or  nearly  white  hue.  In  even  the 
same  parcel,  some  seeds  are  gray,  some  mottled, 
and  others  purple. 

The  white  and  yellow  peas  are  distinguished 
as  garden  peas  and  field  peas.  The  former  being 
the  choice  sorts,  are  raised  by  more  careful  and 
expensive  culture  for  the  purpose  of  being  eaten 
green ;  the  latter,  inferior  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  manner  of  their  being  raised,  are  allowed  to 
come  to  maturity. 

The  sub- varieties  of  the  common  pea  are  never- 
ending.  These  have  obtained  their  names,  some 
from  imaginary  qualities,  some  from  the  peculiar 
mode  of  culture,  others  from  the  persons  who 
first  produced  them,  and  some  from  more  fanci- 
ful distinctions.  Of  those  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  are  enumerated  as  being  objects  of  garden 
culture,  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
height  of  the  haulm  or  stalk,  time  of  coming  to 
maturity,  produce  of  legumes,  or  size  and  flavour 
of  the  seeds.  The  varieties  are  in  different  de- 
grees tender  or  hardy  ;  if,  then,  a  due  regard  be 
paid  to  the  choice  of  soil  and  situation,  and  the 
time  of  sowing  most  favourable  to  the  respective 
kinds,  the  success  of  the  crop  may,  in  u  great 
measure,  be  commanded. 

The  most  useful  varieties  are  : 

Dicarf 'growing  Peas — early. 

Enrly  Frame. 
Early  Warwick. 
Early  Charlton. 
BiflhopV  Early  Dwarf. 
Dwarf  Spanish. 

Tall  grotoing  Peas 

Tall  Marrowfat. 
Knight's  Tall  Marrowfat. 
Green  Imperial. 
Wellington. 
Eg». 

Tall  Crooked  Sugar. 

The  varieties  of  the  garden  peas  may,  there- 
fore, 1)6  divided  into  early  and  late.  The  former 


are  distinguished  as  being  more  slender  in  the 
plant,  and  less  abundant  in  the  crop,  but  they 
are  more  hardy,  and  can  better  withstand  tin- 
cold  weather;  while  some  kinds  admit  better  of 
being  forced,  and  thus  can  be  produced  at  th<- 
earliest  approach  of  summer,  as  the  grand  ve- 
getable luxury  of  the  season.  The  late  sort*  an 
more  vigorous  and  more  productive,  both  in  th- 
number  of  the  pods  and  the  size  of  the  grain  -. 
and  as  they  come  to  maturity  by  the  natural 
heat  of  the  season,  and  in  a  free  change  and  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  they  are  more  rich  and  sac- 
charine. Thus  it  happens,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  articles  of  human  food,  that  green 
peas  are  really  of  the  best  quality  when  they  art 
so  cheap  that  they  may  be  purchased  by  th< 
people  generally. 

Tlie  pea  goes  through  all  the  stages  of  its  ve- 
getation in  a  very  brief  period.  More  than  on e 
instance  is  on  record  of  a  crop  being  obtains 
from  seed  matured  the  same  season.  Some 
Spanish  dwarf  peas  were  sown  in  February,  and 
the  crop  was  reaped  the  first  week  in  July; 
some  of  the  pods  were  left  to  mature  their  set "d. 
which,  when  sufficiently  ripe,  were  again  com 
mitted  to  the  earth  on  the  same  piece  of  ground, 
and  a  second  crop  was  reaped  on  the  27th  ..t 
September. 

To  obtain  the  very  earliest  crops,  the  seeds  arv 
sown  in  a  dry  soil,  about  the  end  of  October;  in 
favourable  situations  and  seasons  they  stand 
through  the  winter,  and  if  the  spring  be  a  for- 
ward one,  they  may  be  ready  for  gathering  abom 
the  end  of  May.  They  are  a  precarious  crop, 
however,  and  do  not  pay  the  cultivator,  units* 
they  are  produced  so  early  as  to  command  a  very 
high  price.  In  consequence  of  the  uncertain:  ^ 
of  the  winter,  in  places  where  the  demand  is  audi 
as  to  bear  the  expense,  the  earliest  peas  arv 
brought  forward  in  hot-beds. 

The  gray,  or  field  pea,  so  much  cultivated  in 
agriculture,  is  by  some  considered  as  a  distinv ' 
species,  though  it  is  obviously  a  mere  variety, 
not  farther  removed  from  the  frame  pea  than  i- 
the  blue  Prussian,  or  the  crown  pea.     A  drv 
\  soil  and  season  are  essential  for  a  good  crop,  un 
'.  less  the  plants  can  be  supported  by  sticks,  lik- 
!  the  garden  crops.    The  seed  is  chiefly  used  f . : 
,  feeding  pigs,  and  splitting  for  soup.    In  boiling 
j  split  peas  some  samples,  without  reference  to  v. 
,  riety,  fall  or  moulder  down  freely  into  pulj\ 
while  others  continue  to  maintain  their  fonn ; 
the  former  are  called  boilers.     This  property  oi 
boiling  depends  on  the  soil.    Stiff  land,  or  sand  \ 
land,  that  has  been  limed  or  marled,  unifonnlv 
produces  peas  that  will  not  melt  in  boiling,  n  < 
matter  what  the  variety  may  be.     Peas  straw, 
cut  green  and  dried,  is  reckoned  as  nourishing 
as  hay,  and  is  considered  as  excellent  for  sheep. 

9  London. 
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1  he  prod  ace  of  peas  in  flour  is  as  three  to  two 
of  the  bulk  in  grain,  and  husked  and  split  for 
♦oops,  as  four  to  two.  A  thousand  parts  of  pea 
floor  afforded  Sir  II.  Davy  574  parts  of  nutritive 
or  soluble  matter;  that  is,  601  of  mucilage,  22 
«f  near,  35  of  gluten,  and  16  of  extract  or  in- 
stable matter. 

Of  field  peas  there  are  several  varieties.  The 
<fark  wrts  are  generally  the  longest  in  coming  to 
mrtnrit y,  and  they  have  the  rankest  flavour.  In 
hnnirable  places,  if  they  are  sown  in  autumn, 
and  cleared  the  instant  they  are  ripe,  they  may 
te  followed  by  turnips  the  same  year ;  but  if  the 
■owing  is  delayed  till  after  Christmas,  the  ground 
will  not  be  free  in  time  for  any  crop  save  winter 
wheat.  A  crop  of  peas  is  considered  to  improve 
lie  soil,  especially  for  turnips.  But  it  is  not  on 
\h*  whole  very  profitable,  unless  upon  very  rich 
l«ns,  in  which  situation  they  are  often  sown 
with  beans,  and  the  produce  used  as  food  for 
**k.  The  bean-stalk?,  from  their  greater 
i-trength,  prevent  the  peas  from  lodging. 

The  Pintm  Amrricanum  is  a  biennial  plant, 
which  was  found  growing  at  Cape  Horn  by  some 
«-f  the  people  attached  to  Lord  Anson's  expedi- 
•> «.  Tli  is  fresh  pulse  was  a  most  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  sea  provisions,  and  under 
•wen  circumstances  it  appeared  to  be  of  more  ex- 
otient  flavour  than  the  common  pea.  It  was 
accordingly  brought  home  and  propagated ;  but 
soon  found  not  to  equal  even  the  worst  sort 
< '  those  which  were  already  in  cultivation,  ami 
i:  U  now  only  preserved  in  botanical  collections. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  each  peduncle  sustaining 
Ur  or  five  flowers,  the  pods  taper,  and  the  seeds 
Jf*  very  small. 

The  yellow  flowering  pea  is  found  in  a  wild 
^■♦ite  in  the  corn-fields  of  Sicily  and  some  parts 
"( Italy ;  but  is  here  merely  preserved  in  botanic 
rwdetw  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  peduncles 
but  one  flower  each,  and  the  pods  and  seeds 
'in-  larger  than  those  of  the  sea- pea.  They  are 
fr'tnetitnes  eaten;  but  they  are  coarse  and  of 
little  value. 

Tkt  S<a  Pro  (pimm  maritimum).  This  plant 
w  a  native  of  Britain,  is  a  perennial,  and  grows 
.unotig  loose  stones  by  the  sea  shore.    The  seeds 
tar?  a  bitter  and  unpleasant  taste ;  yet,  accord- 
to  Turner,  in  former  times  of  scarcity  they 
used  extensively  as  food, 
hir.  Bf.ax  (tiaa  'faba),  has  been  cultivated 
Britain  from  very  remote  antiquity,  having 
^n  in  all  probability  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  the  Romans.    It  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  Egypt ;  perhaps  because  the  Greeks,  from 
*hom  we  have  the  earliest  accounts  of  it,  re- 
tired it  from  that  country  as  a  cultivated  ve- 
getable.  Some  travellers  affirm  that  the  bean  is 
f"ind  growing  wild  in  Persia,  near  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian ;  but  that  part  of  Asia  has  been  suh- 
>rted  to  so  many  fluctuations,  to  so  many  alter- 


nations of  culture  and  destruction,  ttiat  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  any  plants  which  may 
be  discovered  vegetating  spontaneously  be  really 
indigenous,  or  only  the  remains  of  a  former  cul- 
tivation. In  many  parts  of  Britain,  where  ail 
other  memorials  of  former  habitations  and  cul- 
ture have  been  swept  away,  certain  plants  are 
found  growing  which  a  traveller  passing  hastily 
over  the  country  would  very  naturally  describe 
as  indigenous,  since  of  their  introduction  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  could  most 
probably  give  him  no  account,  but  which,  from 
history  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves, 
are  known  to  be  exotics  introduced  at  a  specific 
time. 

Beans  are  cultivated  over  many  countries,  as 
far  to  the  eastward  as  China  and  Japan,  and 
they  are  very  generally  used  as  an  esculent  iu 
many  parts  of  Africa.  From  its  northern  coast 
some  of  the  more  valuable  varieties  were  trans- 
planted by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  by  the 
Portuguese  into  their  own  country. 

This  plant  is  grown  abundantly  in  Barbary, 
where  it  is  usually  full-podded  at  the  latter  end 
of  February,  and  continues  in  bearing  during 
the  whole  of  spring.  When  stewed  with  oil  and 
garlic,  beans  form,  according  to  Shaw,  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  persons  of  all  classes. 

The  bean  in  its  green  state  is  well  known  as 
a  culinary  vegetable.  When  mature  and  dried 
it  is  never  used  as  human  food  in  this  country ; 
but  is  then  considered  good,  though  coarse,  nour- 
ishment for  labouring  horses.  Campbell,  in  his 
Political  Survey,  published  in  1774,  mentions, 
that "  beans  are  exported  for  the  food  of  the  ne- 
groes in  our  plantations,  and  are  employed  in 
feedine  horses  at  home ;  so  that  altogether  thev 
are  in  daily  use,  and  most  certainly  turn  to  n 
very  considerable  amount."  King  stated  the 
annual  consumption  of  beans  at  tliat  period  to 
be  four  millions,  and  of  peas  seven  millions  of 
bushels.  Campbell,  indeed,  considered  this  es- 
timate to  be  excessive;  but  if  it  at  all  approxi- 
mates to  the  truth,  it  shows  that  these  legumes 
were  then  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Provisions  for  this  unhappy  race  of  human  beings 
are  in  the  present  day  somewhat  better  selected, 
and  horse-beans  do  not  any  longer  form  an  article 
of  export  to  the  colonies. 

All  the  cultivated  Wans  are  annuals  having 
upright  fibrous  stems,  rising  from  two  to  four 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  usually  white,  with 
a  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing;  these 
are  succeeded  by  long  thick  legumes,  woolly 
within,  and  enclosing  large  flat  seeds.  These 
flowers  are  very  fragrant;  and  the  rich  perfume 
of  a  bean-field,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  blos- 
som, is  as  familiar  as  it  is  delightful  to  all  lovers 
of  simple  rural  pleasures.  The  popular  division 
of  the  several  varieties  is,  like  that  of  peas 
into  field  beans  nnd  trarden  lieaiis;  the  same  va- 
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riety  is,  however,  often  cultivated  in  both  situa- 
tions. The  earliest  garden  bean  is  a  small  seeded 
kind  called  the  mazagan.  The  large  variety, 
called  the  "  Windsor  bean/'  is  said  to  have  been 
first  cultivated  in  that  neighbourhood  by  Bome 
of  the  Dutch  gardeners  who  came  over  at  the 
revolution.  There  is  a  field  near  Eton  still 
called  "  the  Dutchman's  garden." 

Beans  are  propagated  by  seed  sown  in  rows 
from  two  to  three  feet  asunder,  either  by  the 
dibble  or  by  drilling ;  the  early  kinds  in  Octo- 
ber, and  from  December  to  January  inclusive. 
The  main  crop  is  sown  in  March  and  April,  and 
the  several  varieties  are  continued  in  monthly 
succession  until  July.  For  late  crops  the  seeds, 
previoutdy  to  being  used,  are  soaked  for  several 
hours  in  soft  water.  Some  cultivators  cut  off 
the  tops  of  the  plants  when  in  bloom,  which  ope- 
ration is  supposed  to  promote  an  earlier  and 
more  abundant  production  of  well  filled  legumes; 
while  a  very  late  crop  may  be  obtained  by  cut- 
ting down  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
flower,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  base.  New 
stalks  spring  from  the  roots,  and  yield  pods  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  year. 

The  field  bean,  of  which  there  is  a  larger  and 
smaller  sort,  the  latter  called  ticks,  is  sown  in 
drills  by  a  machine,  so  as  .to  admit  of  horse-hoe- 
ing, and  otherwise  ploughing  or  stirring  up  be- 
tween the  rows.  By  this  means  a  larger  crop  is 
produced,  and  the  land  cleaned  and  brought  into 
a  letter  state  for  a  succeeding  corn  crop.  Beans 
are  excellent  food  for  hard  working  horses,  and 
for  fattening  hogs  for  bacon.  The  flour  of  beans 
and  peas  is  more  nutritive  than  that  of  oats,  but 
less  easy  of  digestion.  A  bushel  of  beans  is  sup- 
posed to  yield  fourteen  pounds  more  of  flour  than 
a  bushel  of  oats;  and  a  bushel  of  peas  eighteen 
pounds  .more,  or,  according  to  some,  twenty 
pounds.  A  thousand  parts  of  bean-flour  were 
found  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  yield  670  parts  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  of  which  420  were  mucilage  and 
starch,  103  gluten,  and  41  extract. 

The  bean,  though  a  coarser  plant  than  the  pea, 
is  much  more  liable  both  to  disease  and  to  the 
depredations  of  insects.  When  the  plants  be- 
come sickly,  from  an  unfavourable  soil  or  season, 
small  fungi  are  apt  to  form  withinside  the  epi- 
dermis, such  as  the  nestling  spheria  ( spharria 
nidtda),  upon  the  roots,  and  the  bean  blight 
(uredo  fabce)  upon  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Though  these  are  most  probably  the  conse- 
quence of  a  diseased  state  of  the  plants,  they  so 
destroy  the  epidermis  as  to  render  recovery  im- 
possible, and  the  crop  is  greatly  injured  or  alto- 
gether destroyed.  The  black  aphis  also  often 
commits  terrible  havoc  It  generally  appears 
first  in  the  young  leaves  of  the  top,  and  therefore 
may  be  removed  by  a  little  timely  care  without 
injuring  the  plants ;  but  if  once  it  is  allowed  time 
to  establish  itself,  it  is  very  difficult  of  eradication. 


Several  other  species  of  vicia  are  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  Britain,  known  as  vetches  or  tares. 
Thus,  vicia  sylvatica  and  v.  cracca  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  meadows,  and  are  considered  is  valu- 
able herbage  plants.  They  yield  a  great  bulk  of 
fodder,  which  is  reckoned  very  nutritious.  Son* 
agriculturists  have  proposed  to  cultivate  uW 
alone ;  but  Curtis  remarks,  that  they  would  pro- 
bably in  that  case  choke  themselves  for  want  of 
support. 

The  Vicia  Saliva,  the  winter  and  summer  tire, 
is  also  a  valuable  agricultural  plant.  Smm  con- 
sider the  winter  variety  as  a  distinct  species;  but 
Martyn  proved,  by  cultivating  both,  that  they 
were  not  even  very  distinct  varieties.  The  win- 
ter variety  is  sown  in  September  or  October,  and 
the  summer  at  different  periods  from  February 
to  June,  for  successive  cuttings.  The  soil  re- 
quires to  be  in  good  condition,  otherwise  tlwy 
will  not  grow  to  great  luxuriance.  On  a  good 
soil  they  will  yield  ten  or  twelve  tons  per  am. 
The  crop  is  seldom  left  to  ripen  its  seed*  but 
when  seeds  are  wanted.  The  only  use  of  the* 
is  to  feed  pigeons  or  poultry. 

The  Kidney-Bean  (phaseohts),  is  so  caDed 
from  phasclus,  a  little  boat,  which  the  pods  Ten 
much  resemble.  Two  species  are  cultivated  in 
England,  both  natives  of  warm  countries,  and 
though  they  grow  and  jK>d  well  in  Britain  dur- 
ing the  warm  months,  they  will  neither  bear  uV 
frosts  of  early  spring,  nor  those  of  late  autumn. 
The  dwarf  kidney-bean  (phaseolus  vulgaris),  a 
native  of  India,  but  erroneously  called  the  French 
bean,  is  mentioned  as  being  in  common  caltira 
tion  in  England  in  the  year  1697.  The  specu 
called  the  runner  (phaseolus  multiflorus) 
introduced  from  South  America  in  the  year  l&'tf 
It  is  supposed  that  the  scarlet  variety,  whid. 
grows  so  tall  and  is  so  prolific,  was  first  culti 
vated  about  that  time  by  Tradescant,  the  cele- 
b rated  gardener  at  Lambeth.  It  was  then,  »'* 
are  told,  in  so  great  repute  for  its  flowers,  that 
they  formed  the  leading  ornament  in  the  nose- 
gays of  the  ladies;  and  it  seems  to  have  kept  it- 
place  only  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  nearly  i 
hundred  years,  as  its  legumes  were  seldom  used 
as  an  edible  substance  until  brought  into  notice 
by  Miller  of  Chelsea,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  two  specif 
are  the  same.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  attach*! 
to  long  petioles;  and  the  flowers,  differing  in 
colour  according  to  the  variety,  grow  on  mcem* 
or  short  lateral  branches,  coming  out  from  om- 
common  peduncle.  These  are  succeeded  by  ol>- 
long  pods,  containing  shining  seeds  of  a  kidney 
shape. 

The  stems  are  more  or  less  voluble  in  all ;  but 
those  of  the  dwarf  kind  are  of  very  low  growth, 
and  require  no  support.  The  stalks  of  the  run- 
ners ascend  eight  or  ten  feet,  and,  therefore,  either 
tall  sticks  are  provided  around  which  they  mi/ 
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mnJ,  or  they  are  planted  near  a  building  or  fence 
from  which  slender  cords  are  suspended,  and  the 
flexile  stems  as  they  rise  clasp  and  entwine  them- 
scire*  with  these.  "  It  deserves  notice,  that  in 
their  voluble  habit  of  growth  the  tendrils  turn 
to  the  right,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  ap- 
parent diurnal  course  of  the  sun.  This  aberra- 
tion from  the  common  liabit  of  plants  has  been 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  native  cli- 
mate of  the  scarlet  runner  will  be  found  to  lie 
south  of  the  equator,  and  that  the  plant,  although 
moored  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  still  obe- 
dient to  the  course  originally  assigned  to  it, 
turning  in  a  direction  which  in  its  native  climate 
wold  be  towards  the  sun."  * 

Both  species  are  tender  plants,  and  seldom 
thrive  if  they  are  sown  very  early  in  the  season ; 
Ut  in  favourable  weather  they  are  prolific 
bearers,  especially  the  scarlet  runner,  which  for 
i  long  continuance  yields  a  plentiful  crop  from 
cot  sowing.  Though  generally  supposed  to  be 
annuals,  the  runner  is  in  fact  a  biennial,  fresh 
ihoots  springing  up  from  the  root  the  second 
rear. 

In  England,  only  the  immature  pod  is  used  as 
a  legume.  The  ripe  seeds  known  by  the  name 
of  haricots  are  prepared  in  various  ways  as  a  fa- 
vourite edible  in  France,  where  the  dwarf  white 
kidney-bean  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  field 
crop,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  their  seeds,  which 
>n  in  so  constant  demand.  The  seeds  of  the 
Dutch  runners,  which  are  larger  than  these,  and 
d  a  superior  quality,  are  made  into  a  kind  of 
wop,  which  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  Holland. 
The  leaves  likewise  of  the  kidney-bean  afford 
•ben  boiled  a  culinary  vegetable  which  the  Nu- 
bians consider  an  excellent  esculent. 

Some  varieties  of  the  kidney-bean  are  found 
in  cultivation  throughout  almost  every  civilized 
rountry  of  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  small  black  beans  called  fri- 
™tfu,  which  are  in  general  demand  all  over 
Mexico,  are  no  doubt  a  kind  of  kidney-bean. 
R«tent  travellers  in  that  country  relate  that  im- 
aww  fields  of  these  are  under  cultivation  for 
the  supply  of  the  large  cities,  where  they  form  a 
F*rt  of  every  meal,  and  are  not  only  in  great  fa- 
^nr  with  the  inhabitants,  but  are  considered 
txoellent  even  by  strangers. 

Another  species,  the  Snail  Flower  (phaseolus 
uraea/bj,  so  named  from  the  Celtic  caracal  la, 
•  hood  or  head  dress,  is  a  very  curious  plant,  and 
'ill  grow  and  flower  freely  if  kept  clear  from 
the  red  spiders.  This  species  was  brought  by 
the  Portuguese  from  South  America,  and  thus 
introduced  into  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

Among  the  productions  of  Bornou,  Major 
iKmham  enumerates  four  kinds  of  beans,  which 
"ft  raised  in  great  quantities,  called  mussaquo, 
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mart/ a,  ilcctiy,  and  kimmav,  all  known  by  the 
general  name  of  pa/ooly.  These  are  eaten  by  the 
.slaves  and  the  poorer  people.  A  paste  com- 
pounded from  beans  and  fish  was  the  only  eat- 
able the  Major  and  his  companions  could  find  in 
the  towns  near  the  river. 

The  Lentil  ( ervum J,  is  a  small  climbing 
plant,  with  weak  stalks,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  The  leaves  are  winged,  and  each  is  ter- 
minated by  a  tendril.  The  flowers,  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  are  succeeded  by  short  flat  pods, 
containing  two  or  three  flat  round  seeds.  Ano- 
ther sort,  distinguished  as  the  French  lentil,  is 
of  much  larger  growth  than  the  former,  and  al- 
together more  worthy  of  cultivation.  These 
plants  are  rarely  raised  in  England,  and  then 
only  as  food  for  cattle.  In  most  parts  of  the 
continent  they  are  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man, 
and  the  seeds  are  made  into  soups,  or  become  an 
ingredient  in  other  culinary  preparations.  They 
are  readily  softened  by,  and  mixed  with,  water, 
forming  with  it  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate  colour. 
In  Catholic  countries,  where  the  formulary  of 
the  church  enjoins  a  number  of  meagre  days, 
such  plants  as  the  kidney-bean  and  the  lentil  are 
more  cultivated  than  they  are  in  countries  where 
the  religion  of  the  people  does  not  prescribe  the 
same  observances.  In  England  there  are  no 
fasts  scattered  through  the  year  on  which  the 
people  are  expected  to  subsist  upon  pulse  with 
the  addition  of  vegetable  oils.  The  use  of  hari- 
cots and  lentils  is  therefore  but  little  known  in 
this  country. 

The  Chick  Pea,  (deer  arietinw*,)  is  another 
small  legume  which  is  occasionally  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Spain,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  dyeing  ingredient  as  well  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  known  there,  and  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name 
of  garavancc  or  gartamos.  These  seeds  do  not, 
like  most  other  pulse,  become  of  a  soft  and  pulpy 
consistence  by  boiling,  and  therefore  they  never 
constitute  a  dish  by  themselves,  but  are  strewed 
singly  as  a  garnish  over  certain  savoury  viands, 
and  form  part  of  the  olia,  a  dish  composed  of 
bacon,  cabbage,  pumpkin,  and  garvanzos,  with 
which  a  Spanish  dinner  almost  invariably  com- 
mences. The  chick  pea,  when  parched,  has  been 
much  esteemed  among  many  nations  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  and  in  that  state  it 
still  continues  an  article  of  great  consumption. 
According  to  Bellonius,  this  pea  was  the  parched 
pulse  which  formed  the  common  provision 
of  the  Hebrews  when  they  took  the  field;  and 
Cassianus  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  torrified 
seed  mentioned  by  Flautus  and  Aristophanes. 
The  frictum  cicer  seems  also  to  have  constituted 
a  part  of  the  usual  food  of  the  lower  orders  at 
Rome. 

In  those  warm  and  arid  countries  where  tra- 
vellers are  constrained  to  carry  their  scanty  pro- 
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plants  have  been  found  upwards  of  flay  years 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  It  has  been  cultivated 
upwards  of  a  century  on  the  Cotswold  hills,  and 
three  sorts  of  it  have  been  traced  down  into  stone 
quarries  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length;  and 
in  Germany,  Von  Thaer  found  them  attain  the 
length  of  sixteen  feet.  In  general,  the  great 
enemy  to  the  endurance  of  saint-foin  is  the  grass 
which  accumulates  and  forms  a  close  turf  on  the 
surface,  and  thus  chokes  up  the  plant.* 

M  eli  lot,  ( melilotus.)  The  species  of  this 
(am  i  ly  are  similar  to  the  lotus,  and  are  the  favourite 
resort  of  bees;  hence  the  name  from  mel,  honey, 
and  lotus.  The  m.  officinalis,  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  imparts  the  peculiar  smell  to  hay.  It  is 
also  employed,  and  forms  the  chief  ingredient,  in 
flavouring  the  Swiss  cheeses  called  Gruyere.  No 
doubt  the  milk,  obtained  by  the  pasturage  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  various  aromatic  herbs,  contri- 
butes to  the  peculiar  excellency  of  these  cheeses; 
but  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  melilot,  bruised 
and  mixed  with  the  curd,  imparts  an  additional 
flavour. 

Trefoil,  or  Clover,  (trifolium,)  literally  a 
plant  with  three  leaves.  Two  of  the  most  valu- 
able herbage  plants,  the  red  and  white  clover, 
are  the  most  remarkable  species  of  this  genus. 

"Notwithstanding,"  says  Loudon,  "all  that 
lias  been  said  of  the  superiority  of  lucern  to 
clover,  and  of  the  excellence  of  saint-foin,  and 
other  plants  of  the  pea  tribe,  yet  the  red  clover 
for  mowing,  and  the  white  species  for  pasturage, 
are,  and  probably  ever  will,  be  found  to  excel 
all  other  plants  in  these  respects.  The  yellow 
clover,  ( t.  procumbus,)  and  the  cow  or  meadow 
clover,  (t.  medium,)  are  also  cultivated,  but  they 
are  far  inferior  to  the  others.  The  meadow  clover 
is  a  useful  addition  to  the  white  sort,  in  laying 
down  permanent  pastures.  The  yellow  grows 
on  poor  soils,  but  the  herbage  is  not  much  liked 
by  cattle.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  clover  is  a 
deep  sandy  loam,  which  is  favourable  to  its  long 
tap  roots;  but  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  provided 
it  be  dry.  So  congenial  is  calcareous  matter  to 
clovers,  tliat  the  mere  strewing  of  lime  on  some 
noils,  will  call  into  action  clover  seeds,  which,  it 
would  appear, have  lain  dormant  forages.  At  least 
this  appears  the  most  obvious  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  well  known  appearance  of  white  clover 
in  such  cases.  The  climate  most  suitable  for  the 
clovers,  as  of  most  plants  natives  of  Europe,  is  one 
neither  very  hot,  nor  very  cold  and  dry.  Most 
leguminous  plants  delight  both  in  a  dry  soil  and 
climate,and  warm  temperature;  and  thcclover  will 
be  found  to  produce  most  seed  under  such  circum- 
stances; but  as  the  production  of  seed  is  only  in 
wimr  sit  nations  an  object  of  the  farmcr'sattcntion, 
a  sciwon  rather  moist,  provided  it  bo  warm,  is  al- 
ways attended  by  the  most  bulky  crops  of  clover 

•  Loudon. 


herbage.   The  time  of  sowing  seeds  is  gvnenllr 
the  spring,  during  the  corn  seed  time,  or  from 
February  to  May,  but  they  may  be  also  town 
from  August  till  October;  and  when  they  are 
sown  by  themselves,  that  is,  unacoimpAniod  hv 
any  corn  crop,  this  will  be  found  the  best  aea- 
son,  as  the  young  plants  are  less  liable  to  he 
dried  up  and  impeded  in  their  progress  by  the 
sun  tlutn  when  alone  in  spring,  and  remaining 
tender  and  utiHhailed  during  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  July.    The  manner  of  sowing  k 
almost  always  broad-cast.    When  sown  with 
spring  corn,  clover  and  grass  seeds  are  usually 
put  in  immediately  after  the  land  has  been  pul 
vcrized  by  harrowing  in  the  corn  seed,  and  an 
themselves  covered  by  one  course  more  of  uV 
hurrows;  or  if  the  corn  is  drilled,  the  small 
are  sown  immediately  before  or  after  hand  hoe- 
ing, and  the  land  is  then  finished  by  a  course  of 
the  harrows.   The  quantity  of  seed  varies  from 
eight  to  fourteen  pounds  per  acre,  according  tn 
the  intention  of  the  crop,  and  the  quantity  of 
gross  seeds  sown  along  with  the  clover. 

The  clover  and  rye  grass  crop  is  either  cot 
green  or  made  into  hay,  or  fed  upon  by  cattle. 
The  produce  of  clover  hay,  without  any  mixture 
of  rye  grass,  on  the  best  soils,  is  from  two  t» 
three  tons  per  acre;  and  in  this  state,  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  it  generally  sells  20  per  cent,  higher 
than  meadow  hay,  or  clover  and  rye  gra* 
mixed. 

The  produce  in  seed  may  generally  be  from 
three  to  four  and  five  bushels  per  acre,  weigliui. 
from  two  to  three  hundred  weight. 

Tbek  Mkdick,  (medieago  arbor ea.)  Thi- 
shrub  is  supposed  to  be  the  citysus  of  the  ancienu 
It  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  beginning 
in  April,  and  continuing  till  December,  and  with 
its  delicate  stem  and  handsome  leaves,  form*  a 
conspicuous  ornament  in  the  shrubbery.  I' 
grows  in  great  plenty  in  Abnisea,  and  oth« 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  goat 
feed  on  it,  and  their  milk  yields  abundance  of 
cheese. 

It  seems  to  be  the  shrub  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
and  Columella  as  the  city  bus.  In  this  country, 
however,  it  has  not  been  found  useful  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  for  animals ;  and,  indeed,  will  not 
grow  luxuriantly  except  in  gardens  and  warm 
shrubbery  ground. 

Lucern,  ( medicago  saliva,)  is  a  deep  rootirer 
perennial  plant,  sending  up  numerous  small  awl 
clover-like  shoots,  with  blue  or  violet  spikes  of 
flowers.  It  is  highly  praised  by  the  Roman 
writers,  and  is  also  of  great  antiquity  in  OW 
Spain,  Italy ,  and  the  south  of  France;  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  Persia  and  Peru,  where  it  is  mown 
all  the  year  round. 

In  Britain  it  excited  little  attention  till  Hart* 
brought  it  into  notice  in  1767,  and  though  much 
extolled,  has  not  yet  found  great  reception  in 
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th»  country.  It  in  less  hardy  than  red  clover, 
pairing  three  or  four  yearn  before  it  attains  ita 
foil  growth,  thus  becoming  lean  adapted  Ibr  pro- 
fiuMe  cropping  in  the  rotations  of  English 

firming. 

The  yellow  or  Swiss  lncern  ( m.falcata )%  is  a 
ft*rw  and  much  more  hardy  plant  than  the 
other.  The  soil  suited  for  the  growth  of  lucern 
fthoatd  be  dry  and  friable,  and  rather  sandy,  but 
r*td  and  deep.  The  climate  requires  to  be  warm 
and  dry.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the 
iprin?  months.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
per  srre  of  broad-cast,  is  the  quantity  usually 
required. 

The  mowing,  fee.  of  this  plant  is  the  same  as 
that  used  for  clover.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  plant  are  two  and 
three  tenths  percent.;  and  are  to  that  of  the  clovers 
«od  aint-foin  as  twenty-three  to  thirty-nine. 

Hot  Tkkfoil,  ( medirago  lupulina,)  is  by  some 
considered  the  thnmrock  of  the  Irish.  It  very 
m-arly  resembles  the  common  yellow  clover,  but 
» larger  than  that  plant,  and  is  a  perennial,  while 
tbr  clover  in  an  annual. 

LtqcowcE  (glycyrisa  glabra ).  This  is  a  per- 
nrnisl  deep  rooted  plant,  with  herbaceous  stalks, 
four  to  five  feet  in  height,  pinnated  alternate 
;^r«,  and  purplish  papilionaceous  flowers. 


Liquorice  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eurojie, 
wd  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Knglaud 
■w»  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     The  chief  places 
•here  it  was  long  reared  in  anv  quantity  for 
wereJPontefract  in  Yorkshire,  Worksop  in 

l*  ftow,  however,  raised  by  many  gardeners  in 
•l  ricinity  of  London,  by  which  the  London 
'ftarket  is  supplied  with  roots  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  those  of  wanner  climates. 

It  require*  a  deep  sandy  loam,  trenched  by  the 
«F*le  or  plough  to  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
■awwred  if  necessary.    The  plants  are  procured 


from  old  plantations,  and  consist  of  those  side 
roots  which  have  eyes  or  buds.  The  planting 
season  is  either  October  or  February,  and  March; 
the  latter  is  preferable.  The  plants  are  dibbled 
in,  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  plants  do  not 
rise  above  a  foot  the  first  Benson,  and  take  three 
years  before  the  root  is  fit  for  use. 

Decoctions  of  this  root  yield  an  extract  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  and 
mucilage,  with  a  little  bitter  extract.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  under  various  forms,  and  is  the  black 
sugar,  or  Spanish  juice,  so  generally  known. 
The  liquorice  roots  are  also  used  by  brewers,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  the  manufacture  of 
porter. 

Liquorice  juice  has  been  famed  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates  as  useful  in  allaying  thirst.  Dr 
Cullen  supposes,  however,  that  this  property 
does  not  actually  belong  to  the  saccharine  juice; 
but  that  if  a  piece  of  the  root  be  chewed  till  all 
this  juice  is  extracted,  there  remains  a  bitter 
which  acta  on  the  salivary  glands,  and  this  may 
contribute  to  remove  thirst. 

Chestnut  Biux  ( castanottpermum  A  tut  rale ). 
This  bean  was  discovered  by  Mr  Cunningham 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Brisbane,  which 
flows  into  Morton  bay,  New  South  Wales.  It 
grows  on  a  large  handsome  tree,  which  belongs 
to  a  new  and  undescribed  genus,  in  many  par- 
ticulars allied  to  the  robinia.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated  on  long  footstalks,  the  leaflets  entire, 
with  a  terminal  one.  The  flowers,  which  are 
papilionaceous,  are  produced  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaves  in  considerable  numbers,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  robinia  hispida.  Those  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded by  large  hard  pods,  of  a  brown  cinnamon 
colour.  The  pods  contain  a  varying  number  of 
round  seeds,  or  beans,  compressed  on  one  side, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  loose  shell  of  a  chestnut 
colour.  When  these  beans  are  roasted  they  liave 
much  the  flavour  of  chestnuts,  and  may  yet  prove 
in  that  country  a  wholesome  article  of  food. 

Though  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  pulses, 
the  following  plant  may  here  be  described  as  in- 
termediate between  this  family  and  the  grami- 
nes?. 

Buck-wheat  ( polygonum  fagopyrum  J,  or  beech 
wheat,  from  its  seed  resembling  the  mast  of 
beech.  Octandria,  trigyniay  Linn.;  nat.  order, 
polygonca>.  Buck-wheat  is  considered  a  native  of 
Asia,  though  sometimes  found  in  Europe  in  a 
seemingly  wild  state.  It  will  not,  however,  bear 
the  frosts  of  our  springs,  or  the  severity  of  win- 
ter. In  China  and  other  eastern  countries  it  is 
cultivated  as  a  bread-corn.  The  meat  of  the 
seed  is  also  used  in  cooking,  and  in  making  a 
kind  of  coarse  bread,  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Buck-wheat  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  rather 
handsome,  with  branched  herbaceous  stems,  hav- 
ing leaves  which  at  first  are  roundish,  but  after- 
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what  those  of  ivy,  but  being  longer  pointed  and 
much  softer.  The  stalk  is  round  and  hollow ; 
its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  sometimes  has 
n  reddish  tinge.  It  commonly  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  inches.  At  almost  every 
joint  of  the  stalk,  lateral  branches  shoot  out, 
which  are  terminated  by  purplish  flowers,  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  small  triangular-Bhaped 
seeds,  which  are  of  a  brownish-black  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  white  within.  This  grain  is 
usually  sown  in  May  or  June,  and  is  of  such  ra- 
pid growth,  that  it  generally  ripens  its  seeds 
within  about  one  hundred  days  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  It  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  even  in 
those  which  contain  little  else  than  sand.  The 
largest  increase  is,  however,  obtained  from  dry 
ground,  which  has  been  thoroughly  ploughed 
and  pulverised ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  as 
much  as  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  have  been  reaped 
from  an  acre,  on  which  only  one  bushel  of  seed 
has  1»een  bestowed. 

This  plant  is  more  generally  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  green  fodder,  and  then  the  seed  is 
strewn  much  thicker,  as  much  as  three  or  four 
bushels  being  allotted  to  the  acre.  If  the  season 
is  forward,  and  the  weather  continues  warm, 
buck-wheat  may  be  sown  for  this  purpose  in 
April,  and  will  bear  cutting  twice  during  the 
summer;  but  the  slightest  degree  of  frost  will 
destroy  it  entirely.  When  it  is  thus  intended 
to  apply  the  plant  as  green  meat,  a  sufficient 
quantity  should  be  cut  one  day  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  next.  The  state  most  proper  for  cut- 
ting is  when  the  blossoms  are  making  their  ap- 

AU  animals  are  fond  of  this  food,  and  will 
thrive  upon  it.  When  given  to  cows  it  causes 
them  to  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk, 
which  makes  good  butter  and  cheese.  The  stalk 
and  leaves  will  continue  green  during  the  driest 
weather,  even  when  all  the  grasses  in  the  mea- 
dows are  burnt  up.  The  straw  or  haulm  is 
sometimes  given  in  a  dry  state  to  cattle,  but  is 
not  then  so  useful  as  when  green. 

Buck-wheat  is  also  sometimes  sown  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  be  ploughed  into  the  ground, 
and  serve  as  manure  in  the  process  of  bringing 
lands  into  proper  order  for  other  crops.  The 
time  most  proper  for  this  ploughing  is  when  the 
blossoms  are  full  upon  the  plants,  as  they  are 
then  in  their  most  succulent  state.  The  land  is 
then  left  at  rest  for  some  months,  during  which 
time  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  buck-wheat  be- 
comes fermented  and  decomposed.  The  variety 
known  as  Tartarian  buck-wheat,  polygonum  tar- 
taricum,  being  of  more  luxuriant  growth  than 
the  common  sort,  fayopyrum,  has  been  prefer- 
ably recommended  for  this  object. 

Birds  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  seeds,  and 
one  of  the  principal  uses  made  of  them  in  this 
country  is  to  feed  pheasants  during  the  winter, 


in  spots  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  that 
species  of  game.  With  this  object,  the  grain  is 
sometifftes  sown  in  these  preserves,  and  left  stand- 
ing, to  afford  both  cover  and  food  to  the  birds ; 
at  other  times  the  straw  is  taken  unthreahed,  and 
left  in  heaps  at  intervals  throughout  the  place 
where  the  birds  resort.  Such  an  abundance  of 
their  favourite  food  will  not  only  prevent  phea- 
sants from  rambling,  but  frequently  allures  other* 
from  spots  where  an  equally  comfortable  provi- 
sion is  not  made. 

Horses  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  which  are  some- 
times given  to  them  in  conjunction  with  oaU; 
it  is  proper,  however,  in  such  case,  to  subject 
the  buck-wheat  to  the  previous  operation  of 
crushing.  Pigs  are  often  fattened  upon  back- 
wheat;  and  it  is  said,  tliat  if  this  food  be  given 
to  them  in  great  quantity  at  first,  it  will  ocen 
sion  the  animals  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation, so  that  they  run  squeaking  and  tumbling 
about  in  a  grotesque  manner.  As  they  become 
habituated  to  the  use  of  the  grain,  such  an  t'ff«v' 
ceases.  It  is  necessary  to  crush  the  seeds  for 
this  purpose  also. 

Buck- wheat  is  sometimes  used  by  distillers, i: 
being  capable  of  yielding  a  considerable  quantity 
of  good  spirit.  This  use  is  made  of  it  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dantzig,  where  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  cordial  waters  is  continually  carried  on. 

The  poor  of  some  countries  mix  the  meal  of 
buck- wheat  with  a  small  proportion  of  wheat 
flour,  and  make  a  kind  of  bread  of  the  compound, 
which  is  black  and  bitter,  and  deficient  in  a  du<- 
degree  of  nourishment.  In  Brabant  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  persons  who  derive  a  profit  from  keep- 
ing bees  to  sow  this  grain  near  to  their  dwell- 
ings, they  being  of  opinion  that  no  plant  is  equ^' 
to  it  for  affording  to  those  insects  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  materials  whence  their  sweet  store  is  ela- 
borated. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

ROSACES — THE    APri.R,    PEAR,    QUINCE,  PLVMB, 
PEACH,  CUKKRY,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  cVc. 

The  natural  family  rosacea?  embraces  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants  of  the  herbaceous 
kind,  shrubs,  and  trees.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  rose,  which  may  lie  considered  as  the  type  of 
the  family.  Besides  this,  the  chief  of  ornamen  Lai 
flowers,  it  comprehends  other  favourites  of  the 
garden,  as  the  potentillas,  geums,  Sec.  This 
family  also  includes  all  the  most  important  fruits 
of  the  temperate  regions.  Thus,  to  the  genera 
pyrus,  belong  the  apple  and  pear ;  to  pnmnx, 
the  plumb  and  apricot ;  to  amygdalu*,  the  peach, 
nectarine,  and  almond ;  criobotrya,  the  loqaat ; 
tncs}>kilus,  the  medlar;  rydonia,  the  quince  ; 
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»huV  frugraria  contains  the  strawberry ,  rasp-  I 
Ikttj-,  arid  bramble. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  many  plant*  of 
thi*  family  are  not  less  active  than  their  fruit* 
u*  excellent.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  well 
known  prussie  acid,  which  exists  in  abundance 
in  the  leave*  and  kernel**  of  many  genera,  espe- 
cially in  pmnic*  and  amygdalus.  It  is  the  active 
injrrrdicnt  in  laurel  water,  which,  when  taken 
in  small  doses,  acta  either  as  an  emetic  or  violent 
[Hinrative,  and  in  larger  doses,  proves  almost  in- 
stantly fatal  by  at  once  destroying  the  irritabi- 
lity of  animal  fibre  without  any  organic  change 
'if  structure,  such  as  inflammation.  Some  of 
the  other  genera,  as  the  drupac&r,  yield  a  gum, 
Mtnilar  to  gum  Arabic ;  and  this  shows  the  near 
Mly  of  the  two  families  of  leguminow:  and 
rntarvt.  Others  yield  an  astringent  principle, 
rod  are  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  The 
r<<ot  of  the  tormenttlln  was  formerly  used  in 
Scotland  fur  tanning  leather,  and  is  Hlill  so  used 
in  the  Kerro  islands;  while  that  of  the  capollim 
rberry  is  similarly  employed  in  Mexico.  The 
Urk  u{  prunu*  Virginiana  is  used  as  a  febrifugo 
m  the  United  States  of  America;  and  that  of 
I'Jfmtilltt  rtptan*  has  been  praised  for  the  same 
propertied.  The  root  of  gum  arbanum  has  been 
Und,  by  Milandi  and  Moretti,  to  contain  one- 
i If ^nth  of  its  weight  of  tannin.  It  has  been 
"•*d  liith  in  America  and  Europe  as  a  substitute 
i>r  Peruvian  bark.  The  leaves  of  dryas  octopr- 
f->fo  in  the  north  of  Europe,  of  rubus  arctictu  in 
Norway,  of  prwnu  tpinoaa  and  art'/m,  and  of 
m  rulnginata,  have  »>een  dried  and  used  as  a 
-  rt  of  substitute  for  tea.  The  hark  of  the  root 
tpallenia  trifoliata  U  remarkable  in  having,  in 
kldittun  to  the  astringency  already  mentioned, 
•ra  emetic  property,  on  which  account  it  is  em- 
M[>yed  in  North  America  in  place  of  ipecacuanha. 
It  »  said  that  a  similar  power  exists  in  other 
firnrim  The  family  rotnenv.  nearly  corresponds 
t  >  the  class  icowandria  of  Linn* us.  The  leaves 
it  alternate,  simple,  or  compound,  accompanied 
*t  the  base  by  two  persistent  stipules,  sometimes 
united  to  the  petiole.  The  calyx  in  monopeta- 
with  four  or  five  divisions ;  the  corolla  con- 
M«ts  irenerally  of  four  or  five  regularly  Hprcading 
<V"1  delicate  petals;  the  stamina  are  generally 
r*ry  numerous  and  distinct ;  the  pintil  is  formed 
«f  »ne  or  several  carpels,  either  free  and  distinct, 
•»r adherent  by  their  outer  sides  to  the  calyx; 
♦"roetimew  they  are  also  united  to  each  other,  or 
™IUcted  into  a  kind  of  capitulum  upon  a  recep-  I 
••»le;  the  style  is  always  more  or  less  lateral, 
*nd  the  stigma  simple.  The  form  and  position 
°f  the  fruit  is  extremely  diversified. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  fruit-bearing  tree* 
•nil  pUnts  of  this  family,  and  shall  commence 
*ith  the  apple. 

Tjik  Afvlf.  ( pyrru  malwtj.  The  English 
ram  of  this  well  known  fruit  is  said  to  be  de- 


I  rived  from  tho  Greek  apiot,  and  the  Celtic  api, 
both  signifying  a  fruit.  The  apple  is  essentially 
u  fruit  of  the  colder  and  more  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe,  over  which  it  is  ulmost  universally 
spread  and  cultivated.  The  tree  attains  a  mode- 
rate height,  with  spreading  branches;  the  leaf 
ovate,  and  the  flowers,  terminating  in  umbels, 
are  produced  from  the  wood  of  the  former  year, 
but  more  generally  from  very  short  shoots  or 
spurs,  from  wood  of  two  years'  growth.  The 
fruit  is  roundish,  umbilical  at  the  base,  and  of  • 
an  acid  flavour.  The  original  of  the  cultivated 
apple  is  the  wild  crab,  which  is  armed  with 
spines  or  thorns,  has  serrate  leaves,  and  a  small 
extremely  acrid  fruit,  and  is  to  be  found  as  an 
indigenous  tree  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. From  the  crab  all  the  numerous  varieties 
of  the  apple,  which  are  cultivated  so  extensively 
in  most  parts  of  Kurope  and  in  North  America, 
have  been  derived.  The  apple  tree  is  supposed 
by  some  to  attain  n  great  age.  Uallcr  men- 
tions some  trees  in  Herefordshire  that  attained  a 
thousand  years,  and  were  highly  prolific;  but 
Knight  considers  two  hundred  years  as  tho  or- 
dinary duration  of  a  healthy  tree,  grafted  on  a 
crub  Htock,  and  planted  in  a  strong  tenacious  soil. 
Speichly  mentions  a  tree  in  an  orchard  at  Bur- 
ton-joyce,  near  Nottingham,  of  about  sixty  years 
old,  with  branches  extending  from  seven  to  nine 
yards  round  the  bole,  which  in  \1\YZ  produced 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pecks  of  apples.  Of  all 
the  different  fruits  of  the  colder  latitudes,  the 
applo  is  perhaps  the  most  serviceable.  It  is  of 
easy  culture,  remains  tho  longest  in  season,  is 
used  in  the  greatest  number  of  ways,  and  is  uni- 
versally relished.  The  stone  fruits  of  tho  Bri- 
tish  orchard  keep  only  for  a  few  days,  unless 
they  are  preserved,  and  in  this  state  they  lose 
that  natural  flavour  on  which  their  value  chiefly 
depends.  Many  of  the  finer  pears  keep  only  for 
a  short  time,  when  they  ferment  and  become 
vapid ;  while  there  arc  apples  of  very  rich  fla- 
vour, which,  with  care,  can  bo  preserved  from 
one  fruit  season  till  the  commencement  of  an- 
other. 

The  eidcbrnted  traveller  Von  Buch  has  re- 
marked, that  the  apple  and  the  commoner  fruit 
trees  grow  in  the  open  air  wherever  oaks  thri  vc; 
accordingly  we  find  the  apple  cultivated  to  the 
sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Even  in  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  very  good  apples 
grow.  As  wo  proceed  farther  north  the  apple  in 
scarcely  known.  The  people  of  tapland  showed 
Linnicus  what  they  called  an  apple  tree,  which, 
they  said,  bore  no  fruit,  because  it  had  been 
cursed  by  a  beggar  woman,  to  whom  the  owner 
of  the  tree  had  refused  some  of  its  produce.  The 
naturalist  found  that  it  was  the  common  elm,  a 
tree  also  rare  in  that  severe  climate.  The  Apple, 
ns  well  as  most  other  European  fruits,  which 
now  appear  indigenous,  in  probably  a  native  of 
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the  East.  The  prophet  Joel,  enumerating  the 
trees  of  Syria,  says,  "  the  vine  is  dried  up,  and 
the  fig  tree  languisheth ;  the  pomegranate  tree, 
the  palm  tree  also,  and  the  apple  tree,  even  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  are  withered."  The  culti- 
vated apple  was  probably  scarce  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Pliny;  for  he  states  that  there  were 
some  apple  trees  in  the  villages  near  the  city 
which  yielded  more  profit  than  a  small  farm. 
The  art  of  grafting  was  at  that  period  either 
j  very  recently  discovered,  or  comparatively  little 
known.  This  practice  must  evidently  have  be- 
longed to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  It 
is  remarkable  tliat  Moses,  in  his  directions  to  the 
Israelites  when  they  "  shall  come  into  the  land, 
and  shall  have  planted  all  manner  of  trees  for 
food,"  makes  no  mention  of  the  art  of  grafting. 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  in  like  manner,  have  no  al- 
lusion to  a  practice  which  would  naturally  have 
formed  part  of  their  subject  had  it  existed  when 
they  wrote.  The  art  of  grafting,  as  well  as  that 
of  pruning,  has  been  ascribed  to  an  accidental 
origin.  The  more  vigorous  shooting  of  a  vine, 
after  a  goat  had  broused  on  it,  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  one  great  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit  trees ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
occasional  natural  union  of  the  boughs  of  distinct 
trees  may  have  shown  the  general  practicability 
of  the  other.  Pliny  mentions  apple  trees  "  that 
will  honour  the  first  grafters  for  ever;"  and  this 
enthusiastic  sort  of  praise  belongs  to  the  infancy 
of  an  art,  when  mankind  are  first  conscious  of 
its  blessings,  and  therefore  not  disposed  to  un- 
dervalue them  through  their  familiarity.  To 
the  facility  of  multiplying  varieties  by  grafting, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  amazing  extension  of  the 
sorts  of  apple,  probably  from  one  common  stock. 
The  varieties  at  present  known  are  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand.  Of  late  years  these  va- 
rieties have  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of  one  sort  to 
the  blossom  of  another. 

Many  of  the  better  sorts  of  English  apples 
were  probably  at  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try from  the  continent.  The  greater  part  of 
our  names  of  apples  are  French,  either  pure  or 
corrupted.  Those  varieties  which  had  been 
celebrated  abroad  were  spread  through  the  king- 
dom by  their  cultivation  in  the  gardens  of  the 
religious  houses;  and  many  of  these  fine  old 
sorts  still  exist.  Thus  the  nonpareil,  according 
to  the  old  herbalists,  was  brought  from  France 
by  a  Jesuit,  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  and  first 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  Oxfordshire.  The 
oslin,  or  Arbroath  pijypin,  an  ancient  Scotch  va- 
riety, was  either  introduced  or  extensively  cul- 
tivated by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Aberbroth- 
wick.  On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  golden 
pippin  has  been  considered  as  the  native  growth 
of  England,  and  noticed  as  such  by  French  and 
Dutch  writers.   It  is  described  by  Duhamcl 


under  the  name  of  pomme  (Tor,  reinette  d'AngU- 
terre.  The  same  celebrated  authority  on  fruit 
trees,  also  mentions  the  grossc  rcinette  d* Angle- 
terre.  The  more  delicate  apples  for  the  table, 
such  as  the  pippins,  were  probably  very  little 
known  here  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Fuller  states  that  one  Leonard  Mas- 
chal,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  brought  pippins  from  over  sea,  and 
planted  them  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex.  Pippins 
are  so  called  because  the  trees  were  raised  from 
the  pips  or  seeds,  and  bore  the  apples  which 
gave  them  celebrity  without  grafting.  In  tbo 
thirty-seventh  year  of  the  same  king  we  find  th<- 
barking  of  apple  trees  declared  a  felony ;  and  the 
passing  of  the  law  had  probably  a  relation  to  the 
more  extended  growth  of  the  fruit  through  th 
introduction  of  pippins.  "  Costard -monger"  i* 
an  old  English  term  for  the  dealers  in  vegetables, 
derived  from  their  principal  commodity  of  apples; 
the  costard  being  a  large  apple,  round  and  bulky 
as  the  head,  or  "  costard."  If  we  may  deduce 
any  meaning  from  this  name,  which  is  the  same- 
as  "  coster,"  it  would  appear  that  the  costard,  or 
large  apple,  was  the  sort  in  common  use,  and 
that  hence  the  name  of  the  variety  became  sy- 
nonymous with  that  of  the  species;  the  more 
delicate  sorts  were  luxuries  unknown  to  the  or 
dinary  consumers  of  our  native  fruits,  till  they 
were  rendered  common  by  the  planting  of  or- 
chards in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  growth  of  the  more  esteemed  apple  trees 
had  made  such  a  general  progress  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, that  we  find  Shakspeare  putting  these 
words  in  the  mouth  of  Justice  Shallow,  in  hi< 
invitation  to  Falstaff:  "  You  shall  see  mine  or- 
chard, where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  lasi 
year's  pippin  of  my  own  grafting."    Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  in  the  «  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  say*, 
"  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner — there's  pij>- 
pins  and  cheese  to  come."    Pippins  were,  then- 
fore,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  delicacies  for 
the  dessert.    But  in  another  fifty  years  the  na- 
tional industry  had  rendered  the  produce  of  the 
apple  an  important  article  of  general  consump- 
tion.   The  fine  cider  orchards  of  Herefordshire 
began  to  be  planted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  adaptation  of  these  apples  to  the  soil  wa* 
quickly  discovered,  and  they  spread  over  thr 
face  of  the  whole  country.    Of  the  varieties  of 
the  cider  apples,  the  redstrtak  and  the  slin*  were 
formerly  the  most  prized ;  and  the  cider  of  these 
apples,  and  the  perry  of  the  tqtiash  pear,  were 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.     At  the  time 
when  cider  was  first  manufactured  in  England, 
it  was  believed  that  it  would  almost  wholly  su- 
persede the  use  of  foreign  wines.    From  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Norman  conquest  England  carried  on 
a  great  wine  trade  with  France,  principally  with 
Bordeaux  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  It 
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Increased  considerably  when  Henry  II.  married 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine ;  and  after 
the  kings  of  England  subsequently  l>ecame  pos- 
Htetd  of  some  of  tlie  great  wine  provinces  of 
France,  the  consumption  of  their  produce  was 
afrnort  universal.  About  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  although  no  wines  were  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  price  of  twelve-pence  per 
gallon,  we  find  a  law  enacted,  by  which  no  per- 
y»n,  except  those  who  could  expend  a  hundred 
marks  annually,  or  were  of  noble  birth,  should 
keep  in  his  house  any  vessel  of  wine  exceeding 
ten  gallons— a  regulation  which  would  suggest 
that  the  demand  for  wine  was  greater  than  the 
Mippljr,  owing  probably  to  the  increase  of  the 
middle  ranks  of  society.  In  the  year  1635,  we 
find  a  patent  granted  to  Francis  Chaml>erlayne, 
for  making  wine  from  the  dried  grapes  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  the  patentee  set  forth  that 
his  wines  would  keep  good  during  several  years, 
and  even  in  a  voyage  under  the  line. 

Cider  became  a  general  beverage  before  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  though  it  had  been  partially 
used  for  nearly  a  century  before.  Gerard,  who 
published  his  Herball  about  the  close  of  Eliza- 
lath's  reign,  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  "  I  have 
^en,  about  the  pastures  and  hedgerows  of  a  wor- 
shipful gentleman's  dwelling,  two  miles  from 
Hereford,  called  Mr  Roger  Badnome,  so  many 
trees  of  all  sortes,  that  the  servants  drink,  for 
the  most  part,  no  other  drink  but  that  which  is 
made  of  apples.  The  qualitie  is  such,  that,  by 
the  report  of  the  gentleman  himselfe,  the  parson 
hath  for  tythe  many  hogsheads  of  cyder." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  number 
f  f  varieties  of  the  apple.  These  have  gone  on 
increasing  with  the  increased  zeal  and  industry 
"f  modern  gardeners.  In  1673  Tusser  mentions, 
in  his  list  of  fruits,  "  apples  of  all  sorts."  Par- 
kinson, in  1629,  enumerates  fifty-seven  sorts. 
Erelvn,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  says, "  It 
*  *  through  the  plain  industry  of  one  Harris,  a 
fruiterer  to  Henry  VIII.,  that  the  fields  and  en- 
Timns  of  about  thirty  towns  in  Kent  only  were 
Ranted  with  fruit  from  Flanders,  to  the  univer- 
sal benefit  and  general  improvement  of  the  coun- 
ty. In  1650,  Hartlib  speaks  of  "  one  who  had 
two  hundred  sorts  of  apples,"  and  "  verily  be- 
lies there  are  nearly  five  hundred  sorts  in  this 
inland."  Ray,  in  1688,  selected  from  the  infor- 
iration  of  the  most  skilful  gardeners  about  Lon- 
d"n  a  list  of  seventy-eight  sorts.  Succeeding 
*ritro  hare  been  enabled  greatly  to  increase  the 
'at,  partly  from  the  almost  continual  accession 
"f  sorts  received  from  the  continent  during  in- 
tervals of  peace,  but  principally  from  the  great 
number  reared  from  seeds.  The  second  edition  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  published  by  the  horti- 
cultural society  of  London  in  1831,  contains  the 
of  1400  sorts  of  apples;  and  although 
of  these  may,  when  fruited,  prove  synony- 


mous, yet  the  accession  of  new  collections  within 
the  seasons  of  1832  and  1833,  would  doubtless 
extend  the  number  of  distinct  sorts  beyond 
1500. 

A  variety  of  the  apple,  like  that  of  most  other 
plants,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  only  a 
limited  duration ;  and  hence,  on  looking  back 
on  the  lists  of  Parkinson,  Evelyn,  and  other 
authors,  many  of  the  varieties  then  numbered 
are  not  now  to  be  found,  or  are  so  degenerated  or 
diseased  as  no  longer  to  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  planter.  Thus  the  moil,  and  its  successful 
rival  the  redttreal;  with  the  mwts  and  golden 
pippin,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the 
stint  and  fox  whelp  are  hastening  rapidly  after 
them.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a 
curious  physiological  speculation.  Mr  Knight, 
after  studying  the  subject,  and  making  a  great 
variety  of  experiments  for  several  years,  and  at- 
tempts to  propagate  every  old  variety,  arrives  at 
the  following  result :  "  I  think,"  says  he,  "  I 
am  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  all  plants  of 
this  species,  however  propagated,  from  the  same 
stock,  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  life, 
and  will  attend  the  progress  of  that  life  in  the 
habits  of  its  youth,  its  maturity,  and  its  decay, 
though  they  will  not  be  any  way  affected  by  any 
incidental  injuries  the  parent  tree  may  sustain 
after  they  are  detached  from  it."  This  rather 
fanciful  opinion  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other 
horticulturists;  on  the  contrary,  several  emi- 
nent writers  consider  that  the  deterioration  of 
the  varieties  of  the  apple  and  other  fruits  may 
be  owing  to  climate,  and  that  the  return  of  ge- 
nial summers  would  restore  to  us  from  old  trees 
as  good  fruit  as  heretofore.  Loudon  remarks  on 
this  subject:  "It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
the  primitive  character  of  the  species ;  but  to  us 
it  appears  equally  true,  that  any  variety  may  be^ 
perpetuated  with  all  its  excellencies  by  proper 
culture,  and  more  especially  varieties  of  trees. 
However  unsuccessful  Knight  may  have  been  in 
continuing  the  moil,  redstreak,  and  golden  pip- 
pin, we  cannot  alter  our  conviction,  that  by 
grafting  from  these  sorts  they  may  be  continued, 
such  as  they  are  or  were  when  the  scions  were 
taken  from  the  trees,  to  the  end  of  time.  As  to 
plants  propagated  by  extension,  4  partaking  in 
some  degree  of  the  same  period  of  life  as  the 
parent,'  we  cannot  admit  the  idea  as  at  all  pro- 
bable. Vines,  olives,  poplars,  and  willows,  have 
been  propagated  by  extension  for  ages,  and  are 
still,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  vigorous  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Noah  or  Pliny."  * 

In  enumerating  a  few  of  the  most  approved 
varieties  of  the  apple,  we  shall  class  them  as 
they  are  suited  for  the  dessert,  for  the  kitchen,  for 
cider  making,  or  for  cottage  economy. 
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For  Die  Table.  Apples  for  the  table  ore  cliar- 
acterised  by  a  firm  juicy  pulp,  poignant  flavour, 
regular  form,  and  beautiful  colouring,  as  the 
sugar-loaf  pippin,  Wormsley  pippin,  autumn 
pearmain,  king  of  the  pippins,  Fearn's  pippin, 
Hibston  pippin,  old  pome,  rosy  Hertfordshire 
poarmuin,  Pennington's  seedling,  Rennet  du 
Canada,  Dutch  mignonne,  Sweeny  nonpariel, 
Dowton  nonpariel,  Newton  pippin,  Boston  rus- 

For  the  Kitchen.  Apples  for  cooking  are 
characterised  by  the  property  of  what  in  tech- 
nically called  falling,  or  forming  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  into  a  general  pulpy  mass  of  equal  consis- 
tency, as  also  by  their  large  size,  and  keeping 
properties.  Some  have  this  property  of  fall- 
ing when  green,  as  the  Keswick,  Carlisle,  and 
Hawthornden  codlins;  others,  again,  only  after 
they  are  ripe,  as  the  russet  tribe.  The  following 
may  suit  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen  use.  Gra- 
venstein  and  Blenheim  pippin,  Bedfordshire 
foundling,  Brabant  bellefleur,  London  pippin, 
white  winter  calville,  northern  greening,  Rhode 
island  greening. 

For  Cider.  For  the  purpose  of  making  into 
cider,  the  apples  must  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  astringency,  with  or  without  firmness  of  pulp 
or  richness  of  juice.  The  best  kinds,  according 
to  Knight,  arc  often  tough,  dry,  and  fibrous;  and 
the  Siberian  harrcy,  which  he  recommends  as 
one  of  the  very  best  cider  apples,  is  unfit  either 
for  culinary  purposes  or  the  table.  Knight  re- 
marked that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of 
the  apples  was  a  test  of  the  futuro  strength  of 
the  cider  to  be  made  from  them. 

For  Cottage  Garden*.  Where  the  space  will 
admit  of  only  one  tree,  the  best  is  the  Ri baton 
pippin;  if  two,  add  to  this  the  Dutch  mignonne; 
if  three,  add  to  these  the  Wormsley  pippin;  and, 
according  to  space  and  convenience,  king  of  the 
pippins,  old  nonpariel,  Dowton  nonpariel,  alfria- 
ton,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  I'eunington's  seed 


pregnation,  appear  to  be  those  which  have  a«r«t 
many  qualities  in  common,  and  some  different 
qualities.  Thus,  the  golden  pippin  has  been 
crossed  by  other  pippins  or  rennets,  and  not  by 
calvils  or  codlings.  A  small  sized  apple  crows] 
by  a  large  sort,  will  be  more  certain  of  produc 
ing  a  new  variety  than  the  above  mode,  but  will 
be  almost  equally  certain  of  producing  a  variety 
destitute  of  valuable  qualities,  the  qualities  of 
parents  of  so  opposite  a  nature,  being,  as  it  weir, 
crudely  jumbled  together  in  the  offspring.  Mr 
Knight's  method  was  as  follows.  In  the  blossom? 
of  the  variety  to  be  impregnated,  he  cut  out  th> 
stamens  early;  and  after  the  pistil  was  mattm 
and  ready  for  the  pollen,  he  introduced  this  from 
stamens  of  another  variety.  In  this  way,  by 
impregnating  the  orange  pippin  with  the  pollen 
of  the  golden  pippin,  he  produced  the  dowton, 
red  and  yellow  ingest rie,  and  grange  pippins. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  autumn  in  lijrht 
earth,  covered  an  inch,  and  either  in  beds  or  in 
pots.  They  should  be  transplanted  out  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  The  quickest  way  to  brit* 
them  to  a  bearing  state,  according  to  William*,  is 
to  let  the  plants  be  furnished  with  lateral  abort* 
from  the  ground  upwards,  so  disposed  as  thai 
the  leaves  of  the  upper  shoots  may  not  shade 
those  situated  underneath,  pruning  away  only 
trifling  shoots.  In  this  way  he  procured  frui: 
from  seedling  apples  at  four  and  five  years  of 
instead  of  waiting  ten  years,  as  in  ordinary  cases 
By  cuttings,  every  variety  of  apples  may  bo 
propagated.  Tree*  raised  in  this  way,  accordiw 
to  Bigg,  from  healthy  one  year  old  branches,  with 
blossom  buds  upon  them,  will  continue  to  go  on 
bearing  the  finest  fruit  in  a  small  compass  for 
many  years;  and  are  not  liable  to  canker,  proba- 
blv  because  they  spread  out  their  roots  horizon- 
tally,  and  do  not  send  down  a  long  tap  rort. 
The  cuttings  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  younir 
wood  of  horizontal  or  oblique  branches,  from  *ix 
to  eight  inches  or  more  in  length,  with  a  small 


ling.    For  training  against  the  wall  or  roof,  the   portion  of  old  wood  at  the  lower  end.   The  tij 


best  are  the  Ribston  pippin,  old  nonpariel;  or 
when  a  large  kitchen  apple  is  required,  the  Bed- 
fordshire foundling,  the  Hawthornden,  or  non- 
such. In  cold  and  unfavourable  situations,  the 
court  pender  plat,  the  Bedfordshire  foundling, 
the  northern  greening,  or  the  Keswick  codling, 
which  is  an  excellent  autumn  apple  for  kitchen 
use.  U  nlike  other  fruits,  the  apples  which  ripen 
latest  are  the  l>est.  The  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted at  various  ages,  apple  trees  bearing  this 
process  at  a  greater  age  than  any  other*.  The 
time  of  transplanting  may  be  in  any  open  wea- 
ther, from  November  till  February. 

The  propagation  of  apple  trees  is  accomplished 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  suckers,  layers,  or  ingrafting. 
In  raising  from  seed,  care  should  )>e  taken  in 
the  choice  of  the  fruit  and  varieties.  The  sorts 
of  apples  proper  for  crossing,  or  reciprocal  im- 


of  the  shoot  is  to  be  cut  off,  and  all  their  buds,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  next  the  tip;  the  section  at  th< 
lower  end  is  then  to  be  smoothed,  and  the  twi? 
inserted  three  or  four  inches  in  sandy  loam, 
covering  with  a  glass,  and  watering  and  shading 
them.  The  proper  time  for  this  operation  U 
early  in  February. 

Grafting  and  Inoculation.  This  may  be  said 
to  be  the  universal  practice  in  propagating  the 
apple.  There  are  five  kinds  of  stocks  on  which 
the  graft  may  be  inserted.  Seedling  applet  used 
for  full  standards,  and  riders  or  wall  standard*. 
Seedling  crabs,  for  standards  or  half  standard*; 
codling  apples,  from  layers  or  cuttings,  for  dwarfs 
and  espaliers;  paradise  apples  or  doueins,  fivni 
layers  or  cuttings,  for  low  dwarfs  trained;  and 
creeper  apples,  from  layers  or  cuttings,  for  the  best 
dwarfs  or  bushes. 
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A  preference,  Bays  Knight,  lias  generally  and  I 
justly  been  given  to  apple  stocks  raised  from  the 
vtds  of  crabs  or  the  native  tree,  as  being  more 
hanjy  and  durable,  than  those  produced  from 
apple  seedlings.  The  offspring  of  some  varieties 
-f  the  crab,  particularly  that  introduced  from 
Siberia,  vegetate  much  earlier  in  the  sprins,  and 
hasten  on  to  maturation  sooner  in  summer  than 
other  species  of  more  temperate  climes;  and 
hence  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  such  stocks 
would  continue  to  accelerate  the  grafts  put  on 
ilu-m  in  a  similar  manner;  this,  however,  is  found 
Mt  to  be  th  e  case,  the  stock  being  entirely  sut>- 
wnitnt  to  the  influence  of  the  branches.  The 
^ration  of  ingrafting  we  shall  describe  after- 
wards. 

The  apple  tree  Uirives  best  in  a  rich  deep 
I'Miu,  or  marshy  clay;  but  it  will  thrive  in  any 
v>il  provided  it  is  not  too  wet  or  too  dry.  It 
♦weeds  best  in  situations  which  are  neither 
Lurii  nor  remarkable  low;  in  the  former  its  blos- 
*;ms  are  frequently  injured  by  cold  winds;  and 
in  the  latter  by  spring  frosts,  particularly  when 
{•linted  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  confined  valley. 
A  south  or  south-east  aspect  is  generally  pre- 
f-nvd,  on  account  of  the  turbulence  of  the  west, 
-oj  the  coldness  of  north  winds;  but  orchards, 

*  hen  mutual  shelter  is  afforded,  succeed  well  in 
^aspects. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  the  apple,  the  mode  of 
tanng  u  upon  small  terminal  and  lateral  spines, 
'•t  ihort  robust  shoots,  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
iarhes  long,  which  spring  from  the  younger 
branches  of  two  or  more  years'  growth;  appearing 
fort  at  the  extremity,  and  extending  gradually 
'f'j»ro  the  side;  the  same  bearing  branches  and 
fruit  spines  continue  many  years  fruitful. 

Pruning.  Apple  trees  do  not  admit  of  short- 
'Hn$  in  the  general  bearers,  except  when  any 
zrow  out  of  order,  or  irregularly,  when  they  may 

pruned.  As,  where  a  good  shoot  is  contig- 
fms  to  a  vacant  space,  it  may  be  shortened  to  a 

*  *  eyes,  in  order  that  it  may  bud  out  luxuri- 
^•tJv,  and  fill  the  vacant  space.    But  to  shorten 

*  :thout  such  motives  is  not  only  to  cut  away  the 
principal  bearing  part  of  the  branches,  but  gives 
•neooragement  to  the  putting  forth  of  many 
wkm  woody  shoots,  where  fruit  spines  would 
wherwue  arise.  Espaliers  and  wall  trees  require 
lw>rt  nitting  both  in  summer  and  winter,  as  well 
~x  training  into  particular  positions.  All  the 
;*rt  froit  spines  are  carefully  retained,  and  the 

and  useless  shoots  lopped  off. 
Apple  trees  are  very  liable  to  injuries  by  in- 
The  greatest  enemy  is  the  apple  bug,  or  I 
*»ly  aphis,  ( aphis  lanigtra.)    This  insect  first 
4PP»red  in  a  nursery  in  Sloan  St  London,  so 
**ntly  as  the  year  1787,  and  has  now  spread 
'  r«r  the  whole  kingdom.    It  is  a  minute  insect, 
n****d  with  a  long  cotton-like  down,  and  lives  j 
,f>  the  chinks  of  the  bark,  where  it  multiplies 


rapidly.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  anointing  the 
trees  with  spirit  of  tar,  or  carefully  freeing  the  - 
branches  of  all  loose  bark,  and  sponging  them 
with  lime  water.  In  early  spring  the  blossom 
is  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of  two  or  three 
small  moths,  which  conceal  themselves  in  the 
buds  and  open  leaves,  thus  causing  what  is  called 
the  blight.  When  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded, 
other  caterpillars  attack  and  feed  on  them,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  figure  of  eight  moths 
(bombyx  cwmleoccphalas ;)  snails  and  slugs  also, 
as  well  as  the  larva?  of  insects,  prey  upon  the 
tender  fruit. 

In  several  of  the  counties  of  England,  cider  is 
largely  manufactured  from  apples.  This  process 
consists  in  grinding  down  the  pulp  in  a  mill, 
collecting  and  afterwards  fermenting  the  juice, 
when  a  brisk,  pleasing,  acid  liquor  is  produced. 

The  cider  counties  of  England  have  always 
been  considered  as  highly  interesting.  They  lie 
something  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  round  the 
Bristol  channel;  and  the  best  are,  Worcester  and 
Hereford  on  the  north  of  the  channel,  and 
Somerset  and  Devon  on  the  south.  In  appear- 
ance, they  have  a  considerable  advantage  over 
those  counties  in  which  grain  alone  is  cultivated. 
The  blossoms  cover  an  extensive  district  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  the  fruit 
is  beautiful  in  autumn.  Some  of  the  orchards 
occupy  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  acres;  and  the 
trees  being  at  considerable  intervals,  the  land 
is  also  kept  in  tillage.  A  great  deal  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  soil  is  required 
in  the  culture  of  apple  and  pear  trees;  and  his 
skill  in  the  adaptation  of  trees  to  their  situation 
principally  determines  the  success  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  cider  and  perry.  The  produce  of  the 
orchards  is  very  fluctuating;  and  the  growers 
seldom  expect  an  abundant  crop  more  than  once 
in  three  years.  The  quantity  of  apples  required 
to  make  a  hogshead  of  cider  is  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  bushels;  and  in  a  good  year  an  acre  of 
orchard  will  produce  somewhere  about  six  hun- 
dred bushels  or  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
hogsheads.  The  cider  harvest  is  in  September. 
When  the  season  is  favourable,  the  heaps  of 
apples  collected  at  the  presses  are  immense,  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  tons.  If  any  of  the  ves- 
sels used  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  are  of  lead, 
the  beverage  is  not  wholesome.  The  price  of  a 
hogshead  of  cider  generally  varies  from  £2  to  £5, 
according  to  the  season  and  quality;  but  cider  of 
the  finest  growth  has  sometimes  been  sold  as 
high  as  £20  the  hogshead,  direct  from  the 
press,  a  price  equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  fine 
wines  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Garonne. 

Thr  Pear,  (pyrus  communis.)  This  tree,  in 
its  wild  state,  is  armed  with  thorns,  has  upright 
branches  tending  to  the  pyramidal  form,  in  which 
it  differs  materially  from  the  apple  tree.  The 
twigs  or  spray  hang  down,  the  leaves  are  elliptic 
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cal,  obtuse,  serrate;  the  flowers  in  terminating 
villose  corymbs  produced  from  wood  of  the 
preceding  year,  or  from  buds  gradually  formed 
on  that  of  Beveral  years*  growth  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  very  short  protruding  shoots,  technically 
called  spurs.  It  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
England,  and  abundantly  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  other  parts  of  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting Russia,  as  far  north  as  latitude  57°.  It 
grows  in  almost  any  soil.  The  cultivated  tree 
differs  from  the  apple  not  only  in  having  a  ten- 
dency to  the  pyramidal  form,  but  also  in  being 
more  apt  to  send  out  tap  roots,  in  being,  as  a 
seedling  plant,  longer  of  coming  to  bearing,  tak- 
ing from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years;  and  when  on 
its  own  root,  or  grafted  on  a  wild  pear  stock,  of 
being  much  longer  lived.  In  a  dry  soil  it  will 
exist  for  centuries,  and  still  keep  its  health,  pro- 
ductiveness, and  vigour.  The  pear  has  been 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Amongst  the  trees  which  Homer  describes  as 
forming  the  orchard  of  Laertes,  the  father  of 
Ulysses,  we  find  the  pear.  Pliny  mentions  several 
sorts  of  pears  which  were  grown  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  mentions  tliat  a  fermented  liquor 
was  formed  of  their  expressed  juice.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Romans  brought  the  cultivated 
pear  to  England,  and  that  the  monks  paid  great 
attention  to  its  varieties.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  King  John  was  poisoned  in  a  dish  of  pears 
by  the  monks  of  Swinstead ;  and  the  tale,  whether 
true  or  false,  would  imply  that  the  fruit  was 
such  as  the  churchmen  would  offer  to  the  mon- 
arch as  a  luxury.  In  an  old  book  of  household 
accounts  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  is  an  item  of 
twopence  "to a  woman  who  gaff  the  kyng  peres;" 
and  in  the  time  of  Gerard,  we  find  that  great 
attention  was  paid  to  their  growth  by  the  nur- 
serymen in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
old  herbalist,  after  declaring  that  in  his  time  to 
write  of  the  sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  "and 
those  exceeding  good,"  would  require  "a  par- 
ticular volume,"  adds,  "Master  Richard  Pointer 
has  them  all  growing  in  his  ground  at  Twicken- 
ham, near  London,  who  is  a  most  cunning  urn] 
curious  grafter  and  planter  of  all  manner  of  rare 
fruits;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  an  excellent 
grafter  and  painful  planter,  Master  Henry  Bun- 
bury,  of  Touthil  street  near  unto  Westminster; 
and  likewise  in  the  ground  of  a  diligent  and  most 
affectionate  lover  of  plants,  Master  Warner,  neere 
Horsly  Down,  by  London ;  and  in  divers  other 
grounds  about  London."  The  neighbourhood  of 
Worcester  was  probably  then  celebrated,  as  at 
the  present  day,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit, 
for  three  pears  are  borne  in  the  arms  of  the 
city. 

Most  of  the  fine  sorts  of  pears  are  of  contin- 
ental origin,  the  horticulturists  of  France  and 
the  Netherlands  having  paid  more  attention  to 
that  species  of  fruit  than  those  of  England.  As 


these  varieties  have  retained  their  original  names, 
a  good  many  laughable  corruptions  hare  been 
produced  in  their  popular  nomenclature.  Thus 
the  Bon-chretien,  is  converted  into  the  Ben- 
crutching;  the  Beurrt  into  the  Bury;  the  Chan- 
montelle  into  the  Charminptel.  Such  odd  names 
as  the  bishop's  thumb,  and  many  others  which 
our  fruiterers  use,  may  probably  be  traced  to  a 
similar  cause.  In  the  names  of  apples  there  is 
the  same  corruption,  as  Runnel  for  Rtittettt. 
The  names  of  fruits  in  all  countries  occasionally 
present  some  laughable  anomalies,  such  as  the 
"Bm-Chrttim  Turc,"  one  of  the  finest  of  UV 
French  pears. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  said  to  carry  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  to  much  greater  perfection  than 
the  European  gardeners,  are  stated  by  Marco 
Polo  to  have  pears,  white  in  the  inside,  meltin?, 
and  with  a  fragrant  smell,  of  the  enormous  weigh? 
of  ten  pounds  each. 

The  wood  of  the  pear  is  much  firmer  than 
that  of  the  apple,  and  it  is  much  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects,  or  to  decay.  In  some  of  the 
old  orchards,  where  the  apple  trees  have  wholly 
disappeared,  the  pears  are  in  full  vigour,  toi 
bear  abundantly.  Tliis  is  remarkably  the  ctv 
at  the  old  Abbey  garden  at  Lindores,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tay,  in  the  county  of  Fife: 
disease  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  death 
of  the  apple  trees  there,  as  the  soil  is  one  of  th* 
very  best  for  apples  in  the  kingdom,  being  fun 
strong  black  loam  to  a  great  depth.  Yet  then- 
are  many  old  apple  trees  in  the  kingdom.  At 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  Milton 
spent  some  of  his  earlier  years,  there  is  an  appfr 
tree  still  growing,  of  which  the  oldest  people  rv- 
mcmbcr  to  have  heard  it  said  that  the  poet  w* 
accustomed  to  sit  under  it.  And  upon  the  low 
leads  of  the  church  at  Rumsey,  in  Hampshire, 
there  is  an  apple  tree  still  bearing  fruit,  which 
is  said  to  be  two  hundred  years  old. 

The  fruit  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety contains  above  six  hundred  varieties  of  uV 
pear;  and  it  is  there  observed,  that  "the  newly 
introduced  Flemish  kinds,  are  of  much  mor? 
importance  than  the  greater  part  of  the  sort* 
which  have  been  hitherto  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  and  when  brought  into  use  will 
quite  a  new  feature  to  the  dessert." 

Good  pears  are  a  luscious  fruit.  They  art 
characterised  by  a  saccharine  aromatic  juice,  a 
soft  and  pearly  liquid  pulp  melting  in  the  mouth, 
as  in  the  beurris  or  butter  pear;  or  a  firm  an^l 
crisp  consistence,  as  in  the  winter  bergamok. 
Kitchen  pears  should  be  of  a  large  sue,  with  the 
flesh  firm,  neither  brittle  nor  melting,  and  rather 
austere  than  sweet,  as  the  wardens.  Pears  for 
the  manufacture  of  perry,  may  be  either  larg* 
or  small,  but  the  more  austere  the  taste  the  better 
will  be  the  liquor.  The  wild  pear  produces  an 
excellent  perry. 
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The  best  aorta  of  pear  where  the  space  is  lim- 
ited, or  for  the  cottage  garden,  are :  The  jargon- 
fib,  Marie  Louise,  beurre  de  capiaumont,  beurre 
Jw!,  gluut  tnorcean%  easier  beurre,  and  beurre 
renee.  With  the  exception  of  the  jargonelle, 
all  these  sorts  are  hardy  enough  without  a  wall; 
hut  when  this  can  be  obtained,  the  best  fruit 
will  be  produced. 

The  propagation  of  the  pear  may  be  accom- 
plished by  seeds,  by  layers,  or  suckers,  but  not 
easily  by  cuttings :  the  most  approved  way  is 
nising  seedlings,  or  grafting  and  budding.  The 
same  principles  of  selection  of  seed,  and  crossing 
by  means  of  the  pollen  of  different  sorts,  are 
applicable  to  the  pear  as  to  the  apple.  Seedling 
;  jp»,  however,  do  DOt  so  1000  DMLT  as  apples. 
At  Brussels,  according  to  Neill,  seedling  pears 
bear  fruit  in  four  or  five  years;  whereas  in  Bri- 
tain they  seldom  bear  before  the  seventh  or  eighth 
rear.  The  fruit  of  the  first  year  of  bearing 
ii  always  inferior  to  that  of  the  second  or  third 
rears.  If  a  pear  or  an  apple  possesses  a  white 
and  heavy  pulp,  with  juice  of  rather  pungent 
acidity,  it  may  be  expected  in  the  second,  third, 
1  mbsequent  year*,  gNfttfy  to  improve  in  size 
and  flavour.  New  varieties  of  pears,  and  indeed 
•i  all  fruits,  are  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from 
seeds  of  new  than  of  old  sorts. 
In  grafting  the  pear,  the  most  common  stocks 
m  the  common  pear  and  wilding;  but  as  the 
apple  is  dwarfed,  and  brought  more  early  iuto  a 
Wing  state  by  grafting  on  the  paraden  or 
n*eper,  so  is  the  pear  by  grafting  on  the  quince 
o*  white-thorn.  The  pear  will  also  succeed  very 
w^U  on  the  white  beam,  medlar,  service,  or  apple; 
Mt  the  wilding  and  quince  are  in  most  general 
o*.  On  the  thorn,  pears  come  very  early  into 
Wing,  continue  prolific,  and,  in  respect  of  soil, 
wfll  thrive  well  on  a  strong  clay.  A  dry  deep 
k*m  is  reckoned  the  best  soil  for  the  pear  tree, 
"hen  the  stock  is  of  ita  own  species;  on  a  quince 
«<*k  it  requires  a  moist  soil.  Gravel  is  a  good 
mWil  where  the  incumbent  soil  is  suitable. 

The  mode  of  bearing  of  the  pear  differs  some- 
*hat  from  that  of  the  apple.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce blossoms  on  the  former  year's  wood,  but 
h  tmds  are  formed  on  spurs  growing  out  of  wood 
wt  younger  than  one  year  old,  and  consequently 
rejecting  spurs  all  over  tho  tree  must  be  left 
■I  that  purpose. 

Pruning  is  not  often  wanted  in  the  culture  of 
the  pear  tree,  which  is  rarely  much  encumbered 
■wk  superfluous  branches;  but  in  some  kinds, 
rho»  form  of  growth  resembles  the  apple  tree, 
11  ^11  sometimes  be  found  beneficial.  All  ir- 
f^wlar  crowded  or  decayed  branches  nre  of 
foorse  to  be  lopped  off,  and  the  head  is  to  be 
k«pt  moderately  open  in  the  middle. 

Perry  is  produced  from  the  pear.  It  is  chiefly 
^ttfactured  in  Worcestershire,  and  from  thence 
»  "Ported  to  America,  and  the  East  and  West 


I  ndies.  It  is  of  a  higher  and  richer  flavour  than 
cider,  and  less  acid;  and  when  of  genuine  quality 
is  highly  esteemed,  commanding  a  price  equal 
to  that  of  some  of  the  best  continental  wines. 

Tiik  Quince,  (pyrut  cvdonia.)  The  quince 
tree  is  of  low  growth,  much  branched,  and  gen- 


us*. 


Th*  Quinre. 

(  erally  much  contorted;  the  leaves  are  roundish, 
or  ovate,  entire,  of  a  dusky  green  above,  and  white 
underneath,  and  attached  by  short  petals.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  or  pale  red,  and  appear 
in  May  and  June.  The  fruit  differs  in  shape 
and  size  in  the  different  varieties,  generally  glo- 
bular, oblong  or  ovate.  It  has  a  peculiar  and 
rather  disagreeable  smell,  and  austere  taste.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Tusser  as  cultivated  in  England 
in  1763,  but  it  has  now  come  into  general  uso 
in  this  country. 

The  quince  was  introduced  into  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  from  the  Island  of  Crete. 
From  the  largeness  of  this  fruit,  and  its  splendid 
colour,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  same 
with  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides;  for  Galesio, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  orange,  has  shown  that  tho 
orange  tree  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
that  it  did  not  naturally  grow  in  those  parts 
where  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were  placed 
by  them.  The  fruit  of  the  quince,  however 
useful  and  ornamental  it  may  be  in  some  res- 
pects, does  not  warrant  such  honours,  and  in 
truth  has  not  continued  to  receive  them;  for  the 
French,  who  have  paid  great  attention  to  its  cul- 
tivation, particularly  for  grafting  pears  upon  its 
stocks,  call  the  quince  tree  " coignassier"  pro- 
bably, according  to  Du  Hamel,  because  the  dis- 
agreeable odour  of  the  fruit  requires  that  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  corner  ( coin )  of  the  orchard  or 
garden.  In  the  south  of  France,  particularly 
on  the  borders  of  the  Garonne,  the  quince  is 
very  extensively  grown;  and  the  peasants  pre- 
pare from  it  a  marmalade,  which  they  call  cotig-  f 
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nae.  The  term  marmalade  is  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  name  for  the  quince,  mannelo.  Ger- 
ard Rays,  that  in  his  time  quince  trees  were 
planted  in  the  hedges  of  gardens  and  vineyards; 
and  marmalade,  two  centuries  ago,  seems  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  principally  from  a  belief 
that  it  possessed  valuable  medicinal  properties. 
The  seeds  of  the  quince  are  still  used  in  medi- 
cine, on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  muci- 
lage which  they  yield  to  boiling  water. 

There  are  eight  varieties  of  the  quince  noticed 
in  the  fruit  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Amongst  these  the  Chinese  quince  (ry- 
tlonia  Chinensit )  is  inserted  on  account  of  the  re- 
semblance which  its  fruit  has  to  that  of  the 
common  quince;  although  in  France,  where  only 
in  Europe  it  has  produced  fruit,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered eatable.  The  Chinese  quince  was  intro- 
duced into  England  and  Holland  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  planted  in  France  about  ten  years 
Inter.  The  tree  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
common  quince,  as  well  as  the  fruit.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  its 
flowers. 

The  quince  is  not  eaten  raw,  but  is  used  in 
pies  or  tarts,  stewed.  It  also  fonns  an  excellent 
marmalade  or  syrup.  When  apples  have  lost 
their  flavour,  the  addition  of  a  few  quinces  adds 
much  to  their  sharpness  and»acidity.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  quince  was  formerly  a  good 
deal  employed  in  medicine;  as  also  an  infusion 
of  the  seeds,  which  forms  a  good  emollient,  simi- 
lar to  that  made  from  the  gum*. 

This  tree  prefers  a  soft  moist  soil,  and  rather 
shady  situation.  It  is  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  and  approved  sorts  are  perpetuated  by 
grafting. 

The  Medlar,  ( m&pilus  Oermamra.)  This  is 
a  middle  sized  branching  tree.  The  brandies 
are  woolly  and  covered  with  an  ash-coloured 
bark,  and  in  a  wild  state  armed  with  stiff  spines. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  lanceolate,  serrate;  towards 
the  paint  somewhat  woolly,  and  set  on  very  short 
channeled  petioles.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  small  natural  spurs,  at  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  branches.  The  hracteir  are  as  long  as  the 
corolla,  the  Calyxes  terminating  fleshy,  the  petals 
white.  The  tree  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  fruit  is  ripe  in  November. 

The  medlar  is  a  fruit  resembling  the  smaller 
apples,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  flavour,  but  is  not 
fit  for  use  until  it  is  very  ripe.  This  ripeness  is 
seldom  or  never  attained  while  the  fruit  remains 
on  the  tree.  It  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  but  it  has  been 
naturalized,  though  rarely,  in  the  hedgerows  in 
England. 

In  Sicily,  according  to  Miller,  it  rises  to  be  a 
large  tree,  with  a  straight  stem,  and  the  fruit 
shaped  like  a  pear.  The  Dutch  medlar,  which 
b  th?  kind  nust  cultivated  in  England,  docs  not 


reach  a  great  height,  and  is  crooked  and  nnsightlv 
in  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  much  lugvr 
than  those  of  the  common  medlar,  and  they  are 
downy  on  their  under  sides.  The  fruit,  also,  i* 
larger,  and  so  are  the  flowers;  but  it  is  inferior 
in  pungency  and  flavour  to  the  smaller  sort, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nottingham 
medlar. 

The  timber  of  the  medlar  is  very  hard  an! 
durable.  The  tree  is  also  rather  a  slow  grower, 
and  lasts  to  a  great  age. 

Tars  Service,  (pyrus  domestira.)  This  trvr 
is  a  native  of  France  and  Italy.  It  has  also  Ix-tn 
occasionally  found  wild  in  England.  At  present 
it  is  Hcarcely  cultivated  in  this  country, and  plant' 
of  it  arc  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  nurseries. 
It  is  a  middle-sired  tree;  the  leaves  are  mm' 
and  pinnated,  and  villous  beneath.  It  hears  a 
profusion  of  white  flowers.  There  are  two  var 
ietieR,  one  bearing  an  apple-sliaped  fruit,  tb> 
other  a  pnar-shaped.  These  fruits  are  very  small, 
and,  like  the  medlar,  are  only  eatable  when  mtl 
lowed  with  age.  They  liave  a  peculiar  ami 
flavour.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard  an  i 
homogeneous;  quite  free  of  pores,  and  is  mudi 
used  in  making  mathematical  rulers. 

In  France  it  was  also  at  one  time  employe ! 
in  the  construction  of  screws  for  wine  pres**- 
The  tree  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  an ! 
layers;  or,  in  good  soils,  by  grafting  on  seedliu*- 
of  the  same  species.  The  best  soil  is  a  stron: 
clay  loam. 

Cocoa  Plum,  ( chrytobalanmy)  literally  golden 
There  are  two  species  of  this  tropial 
fruit,  the  West  Indian  c.  icaco,  and  the  America* 
c.  oblongifolius.  The  tcaco  bears  flowers  anl 
fruit  similar  to  thoso  of  the  plum.  Thisfruit  i- 
common  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  eaten  bot.i 
raw  and  preserved;  both  species  grow  well  in  a 
sandy  loam.  They  are  propagated  by  large  cut 
tings,  taken  off  at  a  joint. 

The  Loquat,  ( criobotrya  japonic*.)  This  \* 
also  a  tropical  plant,  belonging  to  the  pomace* 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  serrated,  the  fnui 
about  the  sizo  of  a  gooseberry,  of  a  fine  yell"* 
colour,  and,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  t> 
good  as  the  mango.  To  bring  it  to  maturity  in 
this  country,  it  requires  the  heat  of  a  sto", 
and  it  comes  into  use  in  March.  It  may  '* 
grafted  on  any  species  of  the  genus,  or  on  tli^ 
hawthorn. 

Amyooalc-s.  This,  the  Greek  name  of  t'i 
almond,  forms  a  genus  of  fruit  trees  and  shrul^ 
comprehending  the  peach,  nectarine,  sweet  aiw 
bitter  almond,  dwarf  almond,  and  a  few  other 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  obovate,  with  ser- 
rated edges;  the  flowers  make  their  appearand 
early,  and  are  of  a  delicate  gray  colour.  Thepeoeh 
and  nectarine  are  the  most  delicious  of  European 
fruits :  the  sweet  almond  is  esteemed  for  it*  k«  r 
nel,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  bland  fixed 
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oil.  The  dwarf  and  double  dwarf  almonds,  are 
pretty  ornamental  shrubs. 

Tue  Peach  and  Nectarine,  (cunypdalus  Per- 
nca.)   The  peach,  when  growing  naturally,  ii 


120. 


i  middle 

in?  branches,  of  quick  growth,  and  not  long 
lived.  The  blossoms  come  out  before  the  leaves 
*tp  fully  expanded ;  they  are  of  a  gay  delicate 
colour,  but  with  little  odour.  The  fruit  is  round, 
with  a  furrow  on  one  side,  and  with  a  delicate 
downy  skin.  Sickler  considers  Persia  as  the 
orijrinal  country  of  the  peach,  which  in  Media 
i«  esteemed  unwholesome;  but  when  planted  in 
tot  alluvial  soils  of  Egypt,  becomes  pulpy,  de- 
lirious, and  salubrious.  The  peach  also,  accord- 
ing to  Columella,  when  first  brought  from  Per- 
sia into  the  Roman  empire,  possessed  deleterious 
qualities,  which  Knight  concludes  to  have  been 
"  mi  thus,-  j.fai  h»-s  U-ing  only  swollen  almonds, 
<f  imperfect  peaches,  and  which  are  known  to 
contain  the  prussic  acid,  a  poisonous  substance. 
TbenVsh  of  the  almond  is  at  this  day  considered 

*  poisonous  on  some  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  tree  has  been  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial, in  most  parts  of  Asia.  At  what  period 
it  was  introduced  into  Greece  is  uncertain.  The 
Komaos  seem  to  have  brought  it  direct  from 
1'ema,  during  the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  Clau- 
<liu».  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Columella,  and 
iftirwards  described  by  Pliny.  The  peach  was 
introduced  into  England  ul>out  the  middle  of  the 
sxteenth  century,  where  it  is  always  cultivated 
acainst  walls  or  under  glass.  The  peach  is  more 
mteful  to  the  palate  than  perhaps  any  other 
*niit  raised  in  Kngland,  either  naturally  or  by 

with  the  exception  of  the  luscious,  mellow- 
favoured  pine  apple.  It  surpasses  the  grape  in 
richness,  and  is  more  delicate  than  the  melon. 

Linnrus  divides  the  peach  into  two  varieties, 
t*«t  with  downy  fruit,  or  the  peach,  commonly 

*  called,  and  that  with  smooth  fruit,  as  the  nec- 
tarine. There  are  various  instances  of  both 
fntiu  growing  on  the  same  tree.  Thus,  trees 
rw*d  from  the  stone  or  seed,  have  not  only  borne 
fruit  having  on  one  part  of  the  tree  the  downy 
M  of  the  peach,  and  on  another  the  smooth 

of  the  nectarine,  but  they  have  exhibited 


varieties  even  closer  than  that,  for  single  fruits 
have  been  produced  with  the  coat  of  the  peach 
on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  nectarine  on  the 
other.* 

The  French  consider  them  as  identical,  and 
arrange  the  peach  into  four  divisions.  1.  The 
free  stone  peaches,  the  flesh  of  whose  fruit  separ- 
ates readily  from  the  skin  and  the  stone;  2.  The 
free  stone  nectarines,  or  smooth  peaches;  3.  The 
cling-stone  peaches,  whose  flesh  is  firm,  and 
adheres  both  to  the  skin  and  the  stone;  4.  The 
cling  stone  smooth  peaches.  The  double  blos- 
somed peach  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
spring  flowering  trees.  It  is  about  three  weeks 
later  of  blossoming  than  the  common  peach. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  the  peach  is  very 
generally  cultivated,  and  in  many  it  grows  abun- 
dantly without  culture. 

On  some  parts  of  the  American  continent 
also,  the  peach  grows  readily,  and  in  great  plenty. 
Captain  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes,  mentions  the 
beauty  and  productiveness  of  the  peach  trees 
which  are  scattered  over  the  corn  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mendoza,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Andes;  and  the  same  traveller  notices  dried 
peaches  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  to  which  they  must  of  course  be  carried 
from  the  plains. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  peach 
trees  grow  in  extensive  plantations.  They  con- 
tinue without  culture;  and  the  fruit  is  of  little 
value,  except  in  the  distillation  of  peach  brandy, 
and  the  fattening  of  hogs.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  peach  orchards  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  a  variety  of  peach  which  the  describer 
obtained  from  that  country,  was  communicated 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1815,  by  Mr  John 
Braddick,  of  Thames  Ditton  :— 

"Some  years  ago,  when  travelling  through 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode  in  which 
the  peach  trees  of  those  provinces  were  culti- 
vated, which  was  invariably  from  the  stone  of 
the  peach,  the  plant  being  never  budded,  but 
always  remaining  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a 
planter  to  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  peach 
trees  to  produce  him,  after  fermenting  and  dis- 
tilling the  pulp,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  gal- 
lons of  peach  brandy;  the  manufacturing  of  this 
liquor,  and  the  feeding  of  hogs,  being  the  prin- 
cipal uses  to  which  the  peach  is  applied  in  those 
countries.  A  peach  orchard  usually  contains  a 
thousand  or  more  standard  trees.  The  tree 
being  raised  in  the  manner  I  have  detailed,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  fruit  growing  on  them 
must  be  an  endless  variety,  scarcely  two  trees 
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prc*1ucinir  exactly  alike;  and  although  by  for 
the  greater  number  of  trees,  in  any  of  these 
orchards,  will  always  be  found  to  produce  fruit 
below  mediocrity  in  point  of  flavour,  yet  a  judi- 
cious observer  will  never  fail,  among  so  great  a 
number,  to  pick  out  a  few  trees,  the  race  of  which 
may  be  considered  worthy  of  preserving." 

The  peach  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated 
in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Gerard  describes  several  varieties  of 
peach  as  growing  in  his  garden.  Tusser  men- 
tions it  among  his  list  of  fruits  in  1557. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  peach  trees;  and  the 
peaches  there  are  of  excellent  quality.  The 
principal  gardens  for  the  supply  of  the  French 
capital  are  at  Montreuil,  a  village  near  Paris; 
and  one  tree  there  sometimes  covers  sixty  feet 
of  wall,  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
The  Montreuil  peaches  are  of  the  finest  flavour; 
and  their  excellence  is  properly  attributed  to  the 
exclusive  attention  of  the  people  to  their  cul- 
ture. The  sub-division  of  labour  and  skill  pro- 
duces the  same  results  in  every  art. 

The  espalier  peaches  of  the  Due  de  Praslin, 
near  Melun,  are  stated  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe. 

All  the  peaches  have  in  the  kernel  a  flavour 
resembling  that  of  noyau,  which  depends  on  the 
presence  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
leaves  have  the  same  flavour,  which  they  impart 
by  infusion  either  in  water  or  in  spirits.  » 

The  facility  of  raising  the  peach  from  the 
stone  has  prol>ably  tended  to  its  general  diffusion 
throughout  the  world.  This  fruit  has  steadily 
followed  the  progress  of  civilization;  and  man, 
"from  China  to  Peru,"  has  surrounded  himself 
with  the  luxury  of  this,  and  of  the  other  atone 
fruits,  very  soon  after  he  lias  l>egun  to  taste  the 
blessings  of  a  settled  life.  There  are  still  spots 
where  ignorance  prevents  portions  of  the  human 
race  from  enjoying  the  blessings  which  Provi- 
dence has  everywhere  ordained  for  industry;  and 
there  are  others  where  tyranny  forbids  the  earth 
to  be  cultivated  and  produce  its  fruits.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Ilauran,  who  are  constantly 
wandering,  to  escape  the  dreadful  exactions  of 
some  petty  tyrant,  have  neither  orchards  nor 
fruit  trees,  nor  gardens  for  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables. "Shall  we  sow  for  strangers?"  was  the 
affecting  answer  of  one  of  them  to  Burckhardt. 

The  peach  is  raised  from  the  stone,  and  this 
mode  is  pursued  in  America,  even  for  procuring 
trees  for  common  purposes.  Knight  produced 
varieties  in  the  following  manner.  He  planted 
dwarfs  in  large  pots;  these  being  brought  into  a 
state  of  vigorous  health,  the  pistils  of  the  blos- 
som of  one  sort  were  impregnated  with  the  pol- 
len of  another,  only  three  peaches  were  suffered 
to  remain  on  each  tree;  and  from  sowing  the 
stones  of  these,  the  Acton  Scot,  the  spring  grove, 
and  other  varieties  were  produced.    Knight  also 


maintained  "that  the  peach  tree  migh\  io saw- 
sivegenerations,  be  so  far  hardened  iuk! 
to  the  climate  of  England  and  Ireland,  »i-  I 
succeed  well  as  a  standard  in  favouraUe  sinu-  I 
tions.  The  peach  does  not,  like  many  odwr  I 
species  of  fruit  trees,  exercise  the  patienet  c-'  I 
the  gardener  who  raises  it  from  the  seed;  for  i  I 
may  always  be  made  to  bear  when  three  yw>  I 
old."  Mr  Knight  even  succeeded  in  prodoric.  I 
blossom  buds  the  first  year. 

The  peach  is  generally  budded  oa  dam*:.  I 
plum  stocks,  and  some  of  the  more  delicate  soft  .  I 
on  apricot  stocks,  or  old  apricot  trees  cut  do«?.  I 
or  on  seedling  peaches,  almonds,  or  nectarine  1 
The  soil  best  suited  for  the  peach  is  "three  par.'  I 
mellow,  unexhausted  loam;  and  one  part  drir  1 
sand,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould  or  manurt.  I 
Peaches  require  a  lighter  soil  than  pean  I 
plums. 

All  the  varieties  bear  the  fruit  upon  your;  j 
wood  of  a  year  old,  the  blossom  buds  rising  to 
mediately  from  the  eyes  of  the  shoots.  Ti« 
same  shoot  seldom  bears  alter  the  first  year,  ti 
cept  on  some  casual  small  spurs  on  the  two  year  ? 
wood.     Hence  the  trees  are  to  be  pruned,  j> 
bearing  entirely  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  full  supply  of  every  year's  sho* 
must  be  trained  in  for  successorial  bearers  thr 
following  season.    The  following  are  short  au-1 
useful  hints :  "  Use  a  strong  loam  for  the  bortkr. 
never  crop  it,  add  no  manure,  keep  the  trw? 
thin  of  wood  by  disbudding,  and  the  early  re- 
moval of  useless  wood ;  shorten  each  shoot 
cording  to  its  strength  at  the  spring  pruning,  tW- 
vate  the  ends  of  the  leading  branches,  so  that  th* » 
may  all  form  the  same  curvilinear  direction  up 
wards,  and  keep  the  trees  in  a  clean  and  healthy 
state."*    Various  species  of   aphis,  and  tk- 
acarus,  or  red  spider,  infest  the  leaves  of  uV 
peach. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings,  says  a  receo> 
writer,t  that  can  be  conferred  upon  any  ru-i- 
people,  (and  it  is  a  blessing  which  will  brim 
knowledge,  and  virtue, and  peace,  in  its  train)  i- 
to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the**  vegetal 
productions  which  constitute  the  best  riches  <>( 
mankind.  The  traveller  Burchel  rendered  such 
a  service  to  the  Bacliapins,  a  tribe  of  the  interior 
of  southern  Africa,  He  gave  to  their  chief ;. 
I  wig  of  fresh  peach  stones,  in  quantity  about  .*. 
quart;  "nor  did  I  fail,"  says  the  benevolent  visit,  r 
of  these  jwor  people,  "to  impress  on  his  mind  J 
just  idea  of  their  value  and  nature,  by  telling 
him  that  they  would  produce  trees  which  would 
continue  every  year  to  yield,  without  further 
trouble,  abundance  of  large  fruit  of  a  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  any  which  grew  in  th* 
country  of  the  Bachapina."    This  is  an  interest  - 

•  Callow. 
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in*  example  of  how  much  good  a  right  minded 
and  active  individual  may  do  to  his  humbler 
brethren  of  the  human  family.  "Why  have 
Dot  every  where  the  names  been  preserved,"  says 
Humboldt,  "of  those  who,  in  place  of  ravaging 
the  earth,  have  enriched  it  with  plants  useful  to 
the  human  race  ?"  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe, 
however,  that  when  men  are  highly  civilized, 
there  is  an  elasticity  in  their  mental  energies, 
which  makes  the  destruction  of  tyranny  and  war 
<  f  less  permanent  injury  than  when  their  in- 
flations fall  upon  a  rude  people.  Sickler,  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  of  Germany,  who  lias  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees,  had,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  formed 
three  nurseries  for  fruit  trees,  one  of  which  con- 
uined  eight  thousand  grafted  plants.  In  180*?, 
this  nursery  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  French, 
fcfter  the  battle  of  Jena :  Ney's  corps  bivou- 
nkedinit.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  1814, 
another  nursery,  planted  by  the  same  eminent 
man,  was  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks.  Yet  in 
181"  he  had  planted  and  reared  a  third  nursery 
*ith  his  own  hand, — persevering,  in  spite  of  the 
injuries  which  he  had  received  in  these  dreadful 
to  distribute  his  fine  plants,  and  the 
of  their  cultivation,  over  his  native 
country.  The  labours  of  such  a  man  will  endure 
*'hen  the  fame  of  conquerors  is  forgotten,  or 
thought  worthless,  or  only  remembered  to  be 
bated  as  it  deserves. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  some  doubts 
'xist  as  to  the  difference  between  the  peach  and 
the  almond  being  more  than  apparent.  With 
inference  to  this  subject,  there  is  a  curious  fact 
N«rded  by  the  president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.   The  fruit  of  a  sweet  almond  tree,  which 
Had  been  obtained  from  an  almond  kernel,  that 
had,  when  in  flower,  been  impregnated  with 
peach  pollen,  was  sown,  and  produced  a  tree : 
this  tree  bore  eight  peaches,  some  of  which  were 
Perfect,  and  the  others  burst  at  the  centre  when 
"J*, «»  is  the  case  with  almonds.    The  peaches 
finely  formed  and  coloured ;  the  flesh  white, 
Smelting, and  of  good  flavour.    This  experi- 
ment is  curious;  for  though  it  does  not  com- 
pletely establish  the  fact  of  the  convertibility  of 
*a  almond  into  a  peach,  it  does  so  in  great  part, 
showing  that  only  the  pollen  is  necessary  to 


The  Flat  Peach  of  China  is  perhaps  the  most 
♦insular  0f  the  peach  tribe.  The  size  of  it  re- 
Kmhlea  that  of  the  apple;  and  the  stalk  and  eye 
approach  so  near  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
with  a  stone  in  the  middle.  The 


!*«*nted  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr 
Braddick : — 

This  fruit  is  of  truly  singular  form,  and  per- 
will  be  best  described  as  having  the  appear- 
*■  <■  ■  peach  flattened  by  pressure  at  the  head 


and  stalk;  its  upright  diameter,  taken  through 
the  centre,  from  eye  to  stalk,  being  eleven  six- 
teenths of  an  inch,  consisting  wholly  of  the 
stone,  except  the  skin;  that  of  its  sides  is  one 
inch  and  one-eighth,  its  transverse  diameter  being 
two  inches  and  a  half.  The  head  of  the  fruit  is 
crooked  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  look  like  a 
broad  and  rather  hollow  eye  of  an  irregular  and 
five-angled,  (or  lobed)  shape,  surrounded  by  the 
appearance  of  the  remains  of  the  leaves  of  a 
calyx :  the  whole  surface  of  this  eye  is  roughly 
marked  with  small  irregular  warted  lines,  like 
the  crown  of  a  medlar.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  is  pale  yellow,  mottled,  or  rather 
speckled  with  red  on  the  part  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  covered  with  a  fine  down.  The  flesh 
is  pale  yellow,  having  a  beautiful  radiated  circle 
of  fine  red  surrounding  the  stone,  and  extending 
far  into  the  fruit.  The  stone  is  flatly  compressed, 
small,  rough,  and  irregular.  The  consistence 
and  flavour  of  the  flesh  is  that  of  a  good  melting 
peach,  being  sweet  and  juicy,  with  a  little  noyau 
flavour,  or  bitter  aroma.  This  peach  is  culti- 
vated in  China,  representations  of  it  being  con- 
tinually seen  on  the  papers  and  drawings  received 
from  that  country;  and  it  is  well  known  at  Can- 
ton, where  it  is  esteemed  as  a  good  fruit." 

The  Almond,  ( amygdalus  community  and  a. 
amarus.J    The  sweet  and  bitter  almond  trees 

Itl, 


are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  peach,  and  grow 
to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  with  spread- 
ing branches,  and  blossoms  of  a  more  varied 
colour  than  the  peach. 

It  is  probable  that  the  almond  is  a  native  of 
the  western  parts  of  Asia.  The  almond  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  as  amongst  the  best 
fruits  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  very  plen- 
tiful in  China,  in  most  of  the  eastern  countries, 
and  also  in  Barbary.  In  that  country  it  is  the 
most  early  bearer  of  all  the  fruit  trees.    It  flowers 
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in  January,  and  gives  its  fruit  in  April.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  almond  tree,  (which  is  now 
abundantly  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  south  of  France)  was  no  early  introduced 
into  the  first  of  these  countries  as  the  peach,  or 
that  its  native  region  was  so  well  known,  "Greek 
nuts"  being  the  name  given  to  almonds  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Cato. 

The  fruit  of  the  almond  is  not  so  attractive  as 
that  of  the  peach;  because,  instead  of  presenting 
the  same  delicious  pulp  as  that,  the  pericarp  of 
the  almond  shrivels  as  the  fruit  ripens;  and  when 
the  ripening  is  completed,  has  become  a  horny 
kind  of  husk,  which  opens  of  its  own  accord. 
The  kernel  of  some  varieties  of  the  almond,  is 
not  defended  by  so  tough  a  shell  as  that  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine;  for  it  is  often  so  tender  that 
the  nuts  break  when  shaken  together. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  almond  is 
cultivated  with  as  much  care  as  the  peach  is  in 
this  country,  its  varieties  are  carefully  distin- 
guished. The  bitter  and  the  sweet  are  perman- 
ently distinct  varieties;  and  after  this  leading 
character  is  olwerved,  the  variety  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  form  and  degree  of  hardness 
of  the  shell.  For  instance,  the  French  have, 
"amandier  a  coquc  dure"— "amandier  a  coque 
demi-dure" — "amandicr  a  coquc  tendre." 

In  England,  almond  trees  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  of  their  enrly  flowers;  and 
for  this  reason,  the  common  kind,  and  the  double- 
flowering  dwarfs,  arc  preferred.  There  is  some- 
thing very  charming  in  the  peculiarity  which 
Iwlongs  to  this  tree,  of  blossoming  on  the  bare 
branches : 

"  The  hope,  in  dreams,  of  a  happier  hour, 

That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 
Spring*  out  of  the  silTcry  almond-flower, 

That  blooms  on  a  leaflet*  bough." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  tales  of  the  Greek 
mythology  (that  of  the  Loves  of  I'hylis  and  l)o- 
mophoon)  Is  founded  on  this  property  of  the 
almond  tree. 

The  almond  is  raised  from  seed  like  the  peach, 
for  varieties  or  for  stocks;  and  by  budding  on 
its  own  or  on  plum  stocks,  for  continuing  varie- 
ties. The  fruit  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  and  in  part  on  small 
spurs  of  two  or  three  years'  growth. 

Almond  trees  ripen  their  fmit  in  England, 
though  the  produce  is  very  inferior  to  that  which 
is  imported.  Tho  flowers  of  the  productive 
almond,  both  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  are  much 
less  showy  than  those  of  tho  unproductive. 
Like  most  of  the  other  nut-bearing  trees,  the 
almond  yields  an  oil.  Between  the  expressed 
oil  of  bitter,  and  that  of  sweet  almonds,  there  is 
little  difference;  but  the  bitter  almond  contains 
an  essential  oil,  while  the  sweet  almond  has 
none.   Owing  to  the  prujBic  acid  which  it  con- 


tains, this  essential  oil  is  found,  by  experiment, 
to  bo  exceedingly  poisonous;  and  therefore  then* 
of  bitter  almonds  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
every  instance  where  there  is  a  chance  that  Un- 
essential oil  may  be  separated  in  the  stomach. 
So  very  violent  is  the  poison  of  this  oil,  that  in- 
stances arc  recorded  of  persons  dying  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  even  a  very  small  portion  of 
spirits  flavoured  by  it;  and,  in  its  concentrated 
state,  it  is  probably  not  exceeded,  in  its  hurtful 
effects,  even  by  the  essential  oil  of  tobacco  itself, 
or  by  any  of  the  narcotic  vegetable  poisons. 

According  to  Haller,  bitter  almonds  are  s  poi- 
son to  birds  and  quadrupeds. 

Almond  oil  (the  expressed  oil)  is  principally 
obtained  from  the  almonds  of  Valentia  and  Bar- 
bary;  the  Syrian  almonds,  usually  called  Jordan 
almonds,  being  preferred  for  the  table. 

The  Laryt  Fruited  Almond  (var,  macrocarpa) 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
almond.  The  flowers  are  twice  as  large  as  thwe 
of  the  common  sort,  and  remain  longer  in  per- 
fection: the  fruit  also  is  larger.  There  is  a  spe- 
cimen in  tke  garden  of  the  Horticultuml  Society, 
which  has  been  figured  and  described  by  Mr 
Lindley  in  the  Botanical  Register;  who  remark*, 
that  this  almond  is  "increased  by  budding  open 
plums  and  other  drupaceous  plants." 

About  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  almonds 
arc  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  £18,000. 

Pur  n  t  s.  This  genus  comprehends  the  apricot, 
tho  plum,  the  cherry,  the  sloe,  the  laurel,  anl 
several  other  ornamental  shrubs.  The  deriirn.v 
tion  />r*wtM,  is  of  Greek  origin,  but  its  deriva- 
tion or  particular  meaning  is  unknown.  Thii 
family  are  characterised  by  all  the  species  posset- 
ing, in  greater  or  less  degree,  a  portion  of  pruwir 
acid.  In  fact,  many  of  the  species  are  decidedly 
poisonous;  and  though  the  fruit  of  some  of  tbem 
is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  safe  enough  when 
taken  in  limited  quantities,  there  is  none  of  th»" 
family  that  can  be  indulged  in  to  excess  with 
impunity.  Columella  says  that  the  IVrsun? 
sent  the  peach  to  Egypt  to  poison  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  a  species  of  apricot  is  called  by  thr 
people  of  Barbary,  "matza  Franca,"  or  the  killer 
of  Christians.  All  these  evil  qualities  are,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  cultivation;  for  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  man  not  only  to  distinguish  between 
the  good  and  evil  properties  of  vegetables,  but 
to  eradicate  the  evil,  in  many  cases,  by  hit  skill 
and  industry. 

The  AruicoT,^ prunus  Armetiiaca.)  Theapri- 
cot  is  a  low  tree  of  rather  crooked  growth,  with 
sultcordate  leaves  and  sessile  flowers.  The  fruit 
is  round,  about  tho  si«o  of  the  peach,  and  re- 
sembling it  in  delicacy  of  flavour. 

The  apricot  is  very  widely  diffused  in  Ask 
and  grows  upon  the  slopes  of  the  barren  moon- 
tains  westward  of  China.    Many  species  «f 
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u*  eul titrated;  and,  as  they  ripen  earlier  than 
:hr  peach  and  nectarine,  they  are  in  considerable 
r<ttmation.  Some  varieties  are  exceedingly  de- 
::-i--u«;  and  the  Persians,  in  their  figurative  lan- 
guage, call  the  apricot  of  I  ran  "the  seed  of  the  sun." 

It  should  seem  that  the  apricot  was  known  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides;  and  that  it  got 
I  -  name  prrcocia  from  ripening  earlier  than  some 
< tarr  fruits.  The  modern  Greek  name  mgm»- 
«*  is  very  like  the  Arabic  name  berikach.  The 
B<mans  set  little  value  upon  the  apricot,  as  ap- 
j*ars  by  an  ephrram  of  Martial.  If  the  ancient 
name  is  to  be  retained,  a-precoke,  as  it  used  to 
?*  rtyled  by  our  most  early  writers  on  horticul- 
ture, is  the  classical  appellation,  and  the  modern 
iprieot  the  vulgarism  or  corruption. 

The  apricot  is  said  to  derive  its  scientific  name 
from  its  almost  covering  the  slopes  of  the  Cau- 
the  Ararat,  and  the  other  mountains  in  and 
Armenia,  up  almost  to  the  margin  of  the 
The  general  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  of 
\"ii*-ni;i  ha.H,  however,  ban  OOlltrOTWted  by  M. 
Hornier,  a  French  naturalist,  who  contends,  that 
Armenia  is  a  high  mountainous  country,  the 
climate  of  which  resembles  that  of  middle 
Lurope,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  country  of  a 
tr*e  which  begins  to  flower  so  early,  that  its 
M'Msoms  are  often  destroyed  by  the  frost,  not- 
»ith?tanding  every  care  of  the  cultivator.  The 
apricot,  too,  although  it  lias  been  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  many  ages,  never  sprang  up  from 
•seeds  in  any  of  our  forests;  neither  has  it  been 
f'Kind  wild  either  in  Armenia  or  any  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  M.  Regnieris  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  that  its 
appear  to  l«  a  parallel  between  the  Niger 
the  range  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  from 
it  has,  by  cultivation,  been  carried  to- 
..-•]•  •.!).•  north. 

Apricots  are  very  plentiful,  and  in  great  var- 
iety, in  China;  and  the  natives  employ  them 
t&riously  in  the  arts.  From  the  wild  tree,  the 
Hp  of  whose  fruit  is  of  little  value,  but  which 
\m%  large  kernel,  they  extract  an  oil;  they 
vrre  the  fruit  wet  in  all  its  flavour;  and  they 
make  lozenjres  of  the  clarified  juice,  which  afford 
a*ery  aereeable  beverage  when  dissolved  in  water. 
Phe  apricot  attains  the  size  of  a  large  tree  in 
J&fan.  It  also  flourishes  in  such  abundance 
upon  the  Oases,  as  to  be  dried  and  carried  to 
Krypt  as  an  article  of  commerce.  In  those  sul- 
•n  climates,  the  flavour  is  exquisite,  though  the 
fro  it  is  small. 

'ioujrh,  in  his  British  Topography,  states  that 
•J*  apricot  tree  was  first  brought  to  F.ngland,  in 
UU,  by  Woolf,  the  gardener  to  Henry  VIII. 
•irrard  had  two  varieties  in  his  garden. 

are  fifteen  or  twenty  excellent  varieties 
f»f  apricot,  besides  the  peach  apricot,  a  large 
fruit  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  between  a  peach 

wi  Vl  ,,j  ricot. 


New  varieties  are  procured  by  planting  the 
seed;  and  approved  sorts  are  propagated  by  bud- 
ding on  plum  stocks.  The  trees  are  trained 
against  the  wall,  and  bear  in  the  open  air,  in  all 
the  sheltered  parts  of  Britain.  The  fruit  is  pro- 
duced on  the  young  shoots  of  last  year,  or  some- 
times on  two  or  three  year  old  spurs.  The  bear- 
ing shoots  throw  out  the  blossoms  immediately 
from  the  eyes  along  the  Hides,  and  the  buds  have 
a  round  and  swelling  appearance.  The  apricot 
does  not  force  well. 

The  Plum,  ( prunua  domestica.)  The  plum 
appears  to  be  still  more  widely  diffused  in  its 
original  locality  than  the  apri- 
cot; and  it  is  much  more  prone 
to  run  into  varieties.  It  is  a 
tree  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  branches  out  into  a 
moderately  spreading  head.  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  of 
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parts  of  Europe;  and  even  j 
wild  in  the  hedges  in  some 
parts  of  Britain,  though  possi- 
bly it  may  have  found  its  way 
there  from  some  of  the  culti- 
vated sorts,  and  have  degener- 
ated. The  plum,  and  almost  all 
its  species,  is  very  apt  to  run  under  ground,  and 
produce  suckers  from  the  roots.  Du  Hamel  says 
that  if  plums  are  grafted  low,  and  covered  with 
earth,  they  push  out  shoots  which  may  be  trans- 
planted. 

Plums  of  various  sorts  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  varieties  came  to  us  from  France 
and  Italy.  The  "Green-gage"  is  the  Reine 
Claude  of  France,  so  called  from  having  been  in- 
troduced into  that  country  by  the  wife  of 
I.  It  is  called  gage  in  England,  after  the 
of  the  family  who  first  cultivated  it  here.  The 
"Orleans"  prol»ably  came  to  us  when  we  held 
possession  of  that  part  of  France  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  Lord  Cromwell  introduced 
several  plums  from  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  The  damson,  or  damascene,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  from  Damascus. 

In  some  countries,  particularly  in  Alsatia,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  is  produced  from 
plums  and  cherries  by  fermentation.  Dried 
plums  form  a  large  article  of  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  prunes  and  French  plums. 

There  are  nearly  three  hundred  varieties  of 
plums,  many  of  which  are,  perhaps,  only  dis- 
similar in  name.  The  Washington,  a  modern 
variety,  which  is  stated  in  the  Pomological  Ma- 
gazine not  to  be  surpassed  in  richness  of  flavour, 
beauty,  and  other  good  qualities,  by  any,  is 
curious  in  its  origin.  The  parent  tree  was  pur- 
chased in  the  market  of  New  York,  some  time 
in  the  end  of  last  century.  It  remained  barren 
several  years,  till,  during  a  violent  thunder- 
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etonn,  the  whole  trunk  was  struck  to  the  earth 
and  destroyed.  The  root  afterwards  threw  out 
a  number  of  vigorous  shoots,  all  of  which  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  finally  produced  fruit. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  the  stock  of 
the  barren  kind  was  the  parent  of  this.  Trees 
were  sent  to  Mr  Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill, 
in  1819;  and  in  1821  several  others  were  sent  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  by  Dr  Hosack. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  the  plum  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  muscle,  St 
Julian  magnum  bonum,  or  any  free  growing 
plums  raised  from  seed  or  from  suckers;  but  for 
a  permanent  plantation  seedlings  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  common  baking  plums,  as  the  dam- 
son, bullace,  Went  worth,  are  generally  propa- 
gated by  suckers,  without  being  either  budded 
or  grafted.  Plumb-grafting  is  performed  in 
July  or  March;  budding  in  July  or  August. 
A  middling  light  soil,  neither  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  is  best  suited  for  this  tree. 

All  the  sorts  produce  their  fruit  on  small  na- 
tural spurs,  rising  at  the  ends  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  bearing  shoots,  of  one,  two,  or  three 
years'  growth.  In  pruning,  the  fruitful  branches 
should  not  be  shortened,  but  thinnings  made  of 
cross  placed  or  irregular  branches. 

Tub  Cherkt  ( prunus  cerarus J.  The  culti- 
vated cherry  is  by  some  considered  a  distinct 
species,  while  others  suppose  it  a  domesticated 
variety  of  the  wild  cherry  or  gean.  Besides  being 
prized  for  its  fruit,  the  cherry  is  also  a  very 
ornamental  tree,  and  cultivated  for  this  object 
in  shrubberies.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  most 
temperate  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  small  black  is  found  not  only  in  some  parts 
of  England,  but  even  in  places  among  the  Scot- 
tish mountains,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  it  to  have  been  carried.  It  is  gen- 
erally said  that  the  first  of  the  present  cultivated 
sorts  was  introduced  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  were  originally  planted  at  Sitting- 
bourn,  in  Kent.  The  cherry  orchards  of  Kent 
are  still  celebrated.  It  seems,  however,  that 
they  were  known  much  earlier,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  cherries  were  hawked  about  London  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  at  present.  The  commencement 
of  the  season  was  announced  by  one  carrying  a 
bough  or  twig  loaded  with  the  fruit.  Our  pre- 
sent popular  song  of  "  Cherry  ripe,  ripe  I  cry," 
is  very  slightly  altered  from  Herrick,  a  poet  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  One  of  our  old  English 
games,  cherry-pit,  consisted  of  pitching  cherry- 
stones into  a  little  hole : — "  I  have  loved  a  witch 
ever  since  I  played  at  cherry-pit."  *  Shakspeare 
also  alludes  to  the  same  custom. 

The  wild  cherry,  of  which  there  are  a  good 
many  varieties,  is  a  much  more  hardy  tree  than 

•  Witch  of  Edmonton. 


any  of  those  that  produce  the  finer  sorts  of  froit; 
and  it  is  therefore  much  cultivated  for  stocks 
npon  which  to  graft  the  others,  as  trees  so  grafted 
attain  a  larger  size,  are  more  durable,  and  ks 
subject  to  disease.  At  some  of  the  ruined  abbe  \  s 
and  baronial  castles  there  are  found  cherry  tma, 
chiefly  black  ones,  which  have  attained  the 
height  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  and  continue  to 
produce  great  quantities  of  fruit.  These  ancient 
sorts  are  not  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country,  but  are  met  with  in  some  of  the  north- 
ern counties  of  Scotland.  Evelyn  ranks  the 
black  cherry  amongst  "  the  forest  berry-betrii :j 
trees,  frequent  in  the  hedges,  and  growing  wilj 
in  Herefordshire  and  many  places." 

The  cherry  is  generally  understood  to  have 
been  brought  to  Rome,  from  Armenia,  by  Lu- 
cullus,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  This  wa 
about  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  en; 
and  such  was  the  fondness  for  the  fruit,  that 
Pliny  says,  "in  less  than  one  hundred  aai 
twenty  years  after,  other  lands  had  cherries,  em 
us  far  as  Britain  beyond  the  ocean."  The  cherry 
is  spread  over  Africa.  In  Barbary  it  is  calW 
«  The  Berry  of  the  King."  Deafbntaines  (liu- 
toire  des  Arbrts )  contends,  in  opposition  to  the 
received  opinion,  that  the  wild  cherry  is  indige- 
nous to  France,  and  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
oak ;  nor  can  we  help  thinking,  from  the  aitua- 
tion  in  which  we  have  seen  wild  cherries,  that 
the  same  may  be  the  case  with  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  transplantation  of  fruit  trees  from  one 
distant  locality  to  another  has  been  employed  by 
Hume  as  an  argument  to  prove  "  the  yoath,  or 
rather  infancy  of  the  world,"  in  opposition  t  > 
the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that  thi> 
earth  has  existed,  in  its  present  condition,  from 
countless  ages : — 

*«  Lucullus  was  the  first  that  brought  cherry 
trees  from  Asia  to  Europe;  though  that  trrt 
thrives  so  well  in  many  European  climates,  dut 
it  grows  in  the  woods  without  any  culture.  I* 
it  possible  that,  throughout  a  whole  eternity, 
European  had  ever  passed  into  Asia,  and  thought 
of  transplanting  so  delicious  a  fruit  into  his  own 
country  ?  Or  if  the  tree  was  once  transplants! 
and  propagated,  how  could  it  ever  afterward* 
perish  ?  Empires  may  rise  and  fall ;  liberty  ad 
slavery  succeed  alternately;  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge give  place  to  each  other ;  but  the  cherry 
tree  will  still  remain  in  the  woods  of  Greece* 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  will  never  be  affected  by 
the  revolutions  of  human  society. 

"  It  is  not  two  thousand  years  since  vines  were 
transplanted  into  France,  though  there  is  no  cli- 
mate in  the  world  more  favourable  to  them.  It 
is  not  three  centuries  since  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
swine,  dogs,  corn,  were  known  in  America.  1* 
it  possible  that,  during  the  revolutions  of  s  whole 
eternity,  there  never  arose  a  Columbus  *bo 
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might  open  the  communication  between  Europe 
and  that  continent  ?  We  may  aa  well  imagine 
that  all  men  would  wear  stockings  for  ten  thou- 
sand years,  and  never  have  the  sense  to  think  of 
garters  to  tie  them.  All  these  seem  convincing 
proofs  of  the  youth,  or  rather  infancy,  of  the 
world,  as  being  founded  on  the  operation  of 
principles  more  constant  and  steady  than  those 
by  which  human  society  is  governed  and  directed. 
Nothing  less  than  a  total  convulsion  of  the  ele- 
ment* will  ever  destroy  all  the  European  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  which  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  western  world." 

Several  liqueurs  are  manufactured  from  cher- 
ries A  large  black  cherry  ( Merise  noire )  is 
u*d  in  the  composition  of  the  ratafia  of  Gren- 
cUs;  and  the  maraschino  of  Zara  is  prepared 
from  a  particular  species  of  cherry  cultivated  in 
IWmatia.  Kirschtoasser,  which  is  a  cheap  spi- 
rit, forming  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
ii  the  fermented  liquor  of  a  small  black 
rherry. 

The  whole  of  the  genus  prunus  yield  what  is 
commonly  called  gum,  that  of  the  cherry  tree 
being  the  best.  But  this  substance,  which  is 
called  eerassin,  resembles  tragaeanth  (the  gum 
-i  of  the  astragalus),  and  is  therefore  improperly 
called  gum,  as  the  term  is  usually  understood, 
u>d  applied  to  gum  Arabic. 

The  Romans  had  eight  varieties  of  cherry.  In 
the  British  gardens  are  upwards  of  forty  sorts. 
The  French  divide  the  cherries  into  griottes,  or 
tender- fleshed ;  bigarreaux,  or  hard-fleshed;  and 
or  small  fruits.  The  fruit  of  many  va- 
rieties is  somewhat  heart-shaped ;  hence  the  very 
mwralnaine  of  heart-cherry.  Why  some  are  called 
duhs  is  not  so  well  ascertained.  The  Morello 
fheny  is  very  distinct  from  the  other  varieties, 
hearing  almost  exclusively,  in  the  preceding 
Tears,  stock  wood,  and  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  has 
somewhat  of  the  consistence  and  flavour  of  the 
morel ;  whence  the  name. 

Varieties  of  the  cherry  are  continued  by  graft- 
ing, or  budding  on  stocks  of  the  black  or  wild 
nd  cherries,  which  are  strong  shooters,  and  of  a 
k>uger  duration  than  any  of  the  garden  kinds. 
S«aie  graft  on  the  Morello,  for  the  purpose  of 
dwarfing  the  tree,  and  rendering  it  more  prolific; 
tat  the  most  effectual  dwarfing  stock  is  the  ma- 
which,  however,  will  not  succeed  in  the 
?«*rality  of  soils  in  Britain.  For  procuring 
oe*  varieties,  however,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
aiang  from  the  seed.  From  these  a  good  many 
n'w  sorts  may  be  expected.  The  stones  are 
planted  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  autumn  or  spring. 
1  hey  will  germinate  the  same  year,  but  should 
Dwt  be  planted  out  till  the  second  autumn  after 
•owing.  The  cherry  thrives  best  in  a  dry,  light, 
*ndv  soil,  and  an  elevated  situation.  Some 
•wta,  as  the  May-duke,  will  thrive  in  all  soils 
«*1  wpects.   Early  fruit  is  obtained  from  wall 


trees ;  but  the  cherry  does  equally  with  espaliers 
or  standards.  Insects,  as  the  red  spider,  attack 
the  wall-cherry ;  but  the  other  sorts  are  not  very 
liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  such  vermin. 

The  Chinese  Cherry  (prunus  pseitdo-ccrasus J 
is  a  valuable  new  species  of  that  fruit,  introduced 
into  this  country  so  recently  as  1819.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  account  of  this 
variety,  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mr  Knight,  their  president : — 

"  I  received  a  plant  of  the  Chinese  cherry  from 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
summer  of  1824,  after  it  had  produced  its  crop 
of  fruit ;  and  it  was  preserved  under  glass,  and 
subjected  to  a  slight  degree  of  artificial  heat  till 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  It  appeared  very  little 
disposed  to  grow ;  but  produced  one  young  shoot, 
which  afforded  me  a  couple  of  buds  for  insertion 
in  stocks  of  the  common  cherry.  Soon  after 
Christmas  the  tree  was  placed  in  a  pine-stove, 
where  it  presently  blossomed  abundantly,  and  its 
fruit  set  perfectly  well,  as  it  had  previously  done 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Society,  and  it  ripened  in 
March.  The  cherries  were  middle-sized,  or  ra- 
ther small,  compared  with  the  larger  varieties  of 
the  common  cherry,  were  of  a  reddish  amber 
colour,  very  sweet  and  juicy,  and  excellent  for 
the  season  in  which  they  ripened.  The  roots  of 
the  tree  were  confined  to  rather  a  small  spot,  and 
the  plant  was  not  even  in  a  moderately  vigorous 
state  of  growth.  I  therefore  infer  that  the  fruit 
did  not  acquire  either  the  size  or  6tate  of  per- 
fection which  it  would  have  attained  if  the  tree 
had  been  larger  and  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  favourable." 

The  Oean  ( prunus  avium  J,  the  French  gw'gnc, 
is  a  tall  tree  common  in  woods  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  frequently  growing  wild  in  Scotland. 
The  fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  common 
cherry,  of  a  red  colour  when  unripe,  and  a 
deep  purple  or  black  when  it  arrives  at  maturity. 
The  flavour  is  superior  to  that  of  most  cherries. 
Indeed,  the  ceronet  or  black  cherry,  is  supposed 
to  be  an  improved  variety  of  the  wild  gean.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  many  kinds  of  do- 
mestic furniture,  and  other  purposes. 

The  Bird  Cherry  ( prunus  padus ).  This  is 
a  Greek  name  given  to  this  tree  by  Theophmstus. 
It  is  in  shrubberies  very  ornamental,  from  its 
purple  bark,  bunches  of  white  flowers  and  ber- 
ries, which  are  successively  green,  red,  and  black. 
It  is  common  in  the  native  woods  of  Sweden  and 
Scotland,  and  in  both  countries  the  berries  are 
infused  in  spirits  in  order  to  give  them  an 
agreeable  flavour.  The  fruit  is  nnusoous  to  the 
taste,  though  greedily  eaten  by  birds.  The  bark 
has  been  employed  by  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders 
in  medicine.  The  tree  is  very  leafy,  and  dislikes 
a  wet  soil.  The  wood  is  beautifully  veined,  and 
is  used  for  cabinet  work  in  France,  as  is  that  of 
the  prunus  Virginiana  in  America. 
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The  Cornish  Bird-Cherry  (p.  rubra)  very 
much  resembles  the  padus. 

The  Slob  (prunus  spinosa )y  is  also  indigenous 
in  Britain,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  a  wild 


va. 


state  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  low  shrubby  tree, 
with  elliptical  lanceolate  leaves,  pubescent  be- 
neath; the  branches  armed  with  hard  strong 
spines;  the  blossom  resembling  the  prune,  and 
the  fruit  round,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  ex- 
tremely austere  astringent  taste.  Some  have 
supposed  the  sloe  the  original  of  the  cultivated 
plum.  It  is  used  as  stocks  on  which  to  engraft 
the  plum  and  some  other  species. 

The  Laurel  ( pruntts  lauro-cerasus ).  This  is 
one  of  the  most  generally  prized  evergreens.  It 
was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Holland  in 
1576.  The  first  we  read  of  in  England  was  one 
at  Highgate,  in  the  garden  of  Mr  James  Cole,  a 
London  merchant,  who,  as  Parkinson  informs 
us,  was  in  the  practice  of  covering  the  plant  in 
winter  with  a  blanket.  In  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  this,  we  are  told  by  Kay,  that  the 
laurel  became  a  common  shrub  in  English  gar- 
dens. It  is  now  universally  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  almost  every  shrubbery.  The  leaves  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid,  and 
from  this  circumstance  have  been  used  to  give 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  various  articles  of  food. 
Much  caution,  however,  ought  to  be  employed 
not  to  use  the  juice  of  these  leaves  in  excess, 
otherwise  they  will  prove  a  virulent  poison.  The 
laurel  water,  distilled  from  the  recent  leaves, 
contains  all  the  active  principle  of  the  prussic 
acid.  This  has  been  used  criminally  for  pro- 
ducing death;  and  several  cases  of  accidental 
poisoning  have  arisen  from  cordials  flavoured 
with  the  infused  leaves  of  the  laurel.  The  laurel 
bears  a  small  red  berry,  which  is  also  poisonous. 

The  Portuguese  Laurel  ( p.  Lusitania )  is 
also  a  highly  admired  evergreen  shrub.  It  was 
brought  to  England  from  Portugal,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  that  country. 
It  probably  is  indigenous  to  Madeira,  or  some 
more  southern  islands. 

Rtuus,  a  family  of  the  rosacea- ,  includes  the 


raspberry,  bramble,  cloud  berry,  and  several 
other  species.  Many  of  them  are  only  biennial 
woody  plants,  producing  suckers  or  stolone* 
from  the  roots,  which  ripen  and  drop  their  leave* 
one  year,  and  resume  their  foliage,  prodnce  blos- 
soms, shoots,  flower,  and  fruit,  and  die  the  nev 
Of  this  kind  are  the  raspberry  and  bramble. 

Raspberry  (rubus  idarusj.  This  well  known 
plant  is  indigenous  to  Britain ;  but  has  betn 
greatly  improved,  both  in  size  and  flavour,  by 
cultivation.  There  are  several  varieties,  is  uV 
common,  red,  and  yellow,  the  double-flower* •■!. 
and  a  variety  that  bears  twice  a  year,  in  Julv 
and  September. 

This  plant  obtains  its  common  name  from  th* 
rough  and  bristly  appearance  of  the  fruit  Tk 
French  call  the  raspberry  Ronce  du  Moni  Ida. 
(in  common  parlance,  Framboise)*  considerinc  1' 
a  native  of  that  classic  ground,  for  which  the; 
have  the  authority  of  Pliny.  The  root  is  per 
ennial  and  spreading,  but  the  stems  last  <  r 
two  years.  Both  the  red  and  the  yellow  vari<- 
ties  prefer  situations  that  are  shaded  and  rather 
moist.  The  uses  of  the  raspberry,  both  for  the 
table  and  for  sweetmeats,  are  well  known. 
Though  the  flavour  of  raspberries  is  peculiar,  il 
is  one  which  is  very  generally  liked ;  but  it  i* 
the  most  fleeting  with  which  we  are  acquaints 
Even  a  few  hours  will  diminish  it ;  and  if  lb- 
berries  be  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  the  limt 
is  almost  entirely  gone.  Even  on  the  bush,  the 
flavour  does  not  continue  above  two  or  three  da\  i 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Raspberries,  indeed,  to  M 
enjoyed  in  perfection,  should  be  eaten  from  thf 
bush.  They  require  less  attendance  than  alro«M 
any  other  fruit ;  and  if  the  twice-bearing  kin-i 
be  mixed  with  the  others,  they  may  be  continue 
till  November.  The  shrubs  come  into  full  bear 
ing  about  three  years  after  the  planting  of  uV 
stools  or  roots,  and  they  last  good  for  about  time 
years  more,  at  the  end  of  which  they  begin  t 
degenerate.  The  common  mode  of  propagati  i 
is  by  cuttings,  which  should  always  be  taken 
from  plants  that  are  in  their  prime  bearing  cou 
dition,  on  or  about  the  fourth  year  after  thn 
are  planted.  A  quantity  of  peat  or  bog-ea^  • 
greatly  improves  both  the  size  and  the  flavour 
of  raspberries.  New  varieties  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained from  the  seed,  the  plants  raised  fr" 
which  begin  to  bear  the  second  year.  There  an 
thirty-five  varieties  of  raspberry  mentioned  in 
the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Sociftv- 
of  which  the  differences  in  quality  are  very  con- 
siderable. 

When  a  plantation  is  made  of  several  rows  to- 
gether, it  may  be  placed  in  the  open  garden, 
the  plants  will  shade  one  another  to  a  sufficur^ 
degree.  Frequent  renewal  is  necessary,  to  pn- 
vent  the  stools  getting  large  and  matted,  wb<;> 
they  send  up  onlv  weak  suckers.  No  nor* 
suckers  should  be  left  at  the  stools  than  are  in- 
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tended  to  bear  the  following  year,  unless  young  I 
plants  are  wanted  ;  and  if  very  large  fruit  is  the 
object,  do  suckers  should  be  left  at  all ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  strongest  suckers  are  wanted, 
tiie  fruit-bearing  shoots  should  t>e  cut  down. 

Tim  raspberry  requires  a  rich  inoist  soil  and  a 
shaded  situation,  where  plants  grow  singly.  The 
best  varieties  are  the  early  prolific,  Barnet,  and 
(Vrnwallis,  seedling  and  large  red,  red  Antwerp, 
yellow  Antwerp,  Bromley  hill,  Cornisli,  double- 
l*aring. 

The  American  Raspberry  ( R.  occidcntalis J, 
h  a  showy  plant  for  large  shrubberies.  The 
fruit  of  the  dew  berry,  r.  coesiujs,  is  blue,  and  it 
continues  till  frost  comes  on.  It  is  an  edible 
berry,  but  possesses  no  very  high  flavour. 

The  Bramble  (rubus  fruticosus )  Though 
the  bramble  is  rather  annoying  with  its  long 
trailing  stems  and  its  sharp  thorns,  the  fruit, 
commonly  called  blackberry \  is  perhaps  in  its 
wild  state  (and  it  does  not  need  to  be  cultivated),- 
among  the  best,  and  certainly  it  is  the  most 
abundant,  of  our  native  berries.  The  bramble 
prefers  a  soil  that  is  moderately  good  ;  but  it  is 
found  in  every  situation,  except  marshes,  to  the 
borders  of  which  it  creeps  very  close.  On  the 
slopes  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  more  especially 
in  Denbighshire,  the  bramble  berry  grows  to  the 
sxe  of  a  middling  gooseberry ;  and  in  a  dry  and 
suiny  autumn  is  really  an  excellent  fmit.  Pliny 
mentions  the  mulberry  growing  on  a  brier,  which 
probably  was  a  fine  blackberry.  In  England 
there  are  a  number  of  species  confounded  under 
the  names  of  rubus  fruticosus,  and  rub  us  coryli- 
Mn#,  that  vary  very  much  in  the  quality  of 
their  fruit,  some  of  them  really  deserving  culti- 
vation. The  family  of  brambles  is  divided  into 
those  with  upright  stems,  those  with  prostrate 1 
ft<ms,  and  those  with  herbaceous  stems. 

The  Corylifolius  and  Fruticosus  are  both  com- 
mon in  our  hedges.  The  shoots  of  the  latter  are 
much  tougher  than  those  of  the  former,  and  are 
preferred  by  thatchers  for  binding  their  roofs, 
wd  by  straw-hive  and  mat  makers.  The  berries, 
ika  at  the  moment  they  are  ripe,  are  cooling 
«d  grateful ;  a  little  before,  they  are  acid  and 
•stringent,  and  a  little  after,  disagreeably  fla- 
voured and  astringent. 

The  Arctic  or  Dwarf  Crimson  ( rubus  arcticus ) 
a  a  small  species,  and  a  native  of  the  coldest  re- 
runs of  the  world.  Its  fruit,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly delicious ;  and  were  it  possible  to  cul- 
5»vate  it  in  any  habitable  situation,  it  would  l>e 
5  most  important  addition  to  garden  berries.  We 
bare  not  heard  of  its  ever  having  been  found 
^ther  in  England  or  in  the  Welsh  mountains; 
aod  in  Scotland  it  grows  only  in  the  most  wild 
and  elevated  situations.  Some  of  the  Scottish 
horticulturists  have  tried  to  raise  it  from  the 
**d,  and  have,  we  believe,  obtained  plunts; 
though  the  fruit,  when  they  bore  any,  has  been 


tasteless,  and  the  plants  themselves  are  preserved 
olive  with  difficulty.  The  Arctic  berry,  which 
grows  in  the  wildest  and  most  exposed  districts 
of  Lapland,  sometimes  offered  to  Linnwus  the 
only  food  which  he  found  in  his  perilous  journey 
in  those  dreary  regions ;  and  he  thus  speaks  of 
it  with  much  feeling : — "  I  should  be  ungrateful 
towards  this  beneficent  plant,  which  often,  when  I 
was  almost  prostrate  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
restored  me  with  the  vinous  nectar  of  its  berries, 
did  I  not  bestow  on  it  a  full  description." 

The  Cloud-Berry  (  rubus  chanuemorus  ), 
called  also,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  roe- 
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buck  berry  and  knot  herry.  They  grow  on  the 
sides  about  the  l>ase  of  Alpine  mountains ;  but 
are  only  found  in  particular  localities.  The  plant 
is  small,  with  a  rather  large  handsome  leaf,  in- 
dented and  serrated  ot  the  edges.  A  single  berry 
grows  on  the  top  of  the  stem.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  small  strawberries,  and  the  flavour  is 
exceedingly  fine,  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
strawberries  as  found  wild  in  this  country,  and 
having  a  sharpness  which  does  not  belong  even 
to  the  best  of  those  which  are  cultivated.  They 
remain  in  season  for  about  a  month ;  and  during 
tliat  time,  the  Highlanders,  in  the  districts  where 
they  are  found  (for  they  are  by  no  means  gene- 
rally diffused  over  the  Higlilands),  collect  them 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  make  them  into 
excellent  preserves.  In  the  east,  as  well  as  the 
north,  the  wild  berries  of  the  mountains  and 
vallies,  which  nature  offers  in  such  abundance 
for  a  short  season,  ore  thus  used  by  man. 

This  berry  has  not  hitherto  been  raised  in  gar- 
dens, as  it  seems  difficult  of  naturalization  to  any 
but  its  native  soil  and  climate.  Loudon  thinks, 
by  raising  it  from  seeds,  and  again  from  the 
seeds  of  plants  so  raised,  and  so  on  for  six  or 
eight  generations,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  cross- 
ing the  flowers  with  those  of  the  bramble  or 
raspberry,  this  plant  might  possibly  become  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  native  fruits. 

In  more  northern  countries  the  cloud-berry  is 
still  more  abundant,  so  much  so  as  to  justify  the 
encomium  passed  on  it  by  the  poet,  while  speak- 
ing of  those  dreary  lands: — 
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u  Ever  enduring  snows,  perpetual  nhndes 
Of  darkness,  would  congeal  the  living  blood, 
Did  not  the  arctic  tract  spontaneous  yield 
A  cheering  purple  berry,  big  with  wine." 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  in  Lapland,  even  to  the  North  Cape,  the 
cloud-berry  grows  in  such  abundance  as  to  be 
an  article  of  extensive  commerce.  Great  quan- 
tities of  it  are  sent  every  autumn  to  the  Swedish 
capital,  and  to  the  southern  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, where  they  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  forms  the  principal  fruit  that  they 
have. 

Dr  Clarke  notices  the  value  of  this  berry  in 
his  travels: — "In  woods,  and  moist  situations 
near  the  river,  we  found  the  rubus  chamaiwnis 
still  in  flower.  The  Swedes  call  it  Hiorton ;  the 
Laplanders  give  it  the  name  of  Latoch ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Westro- Bothnia  call  it  Snotter;  and 
in  Norway  its  appellation  is  Multebiear.  The 
same  plant  is  found  upon  some  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  in  some  of  the  peat-bogs  of  the 
north  of  England ;  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it 
is  called  cloud-berry  in  our  island ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  its  fruit  ever  attains  the  same  degree 
of  maturity  and  perfection  in  Great  Britain  oh 
in  Lapland,  where  the  sun  acts  with  such  power 
during  the  summer.  Its  medicinal  properties 
have  certainly  been  overlooked,  owing,  perhaps, 
either  to  this  circumstance,  or  to  its  rarity  in 
Great  Britain.  The  fruit  is  sent  in  immense 
quantities,  in  autumn,  from  all  the  north  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Stockholm,  where  it  is  used 
for  sauces,  and  in  making  vinegar." 

Our  English  traveller,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  was  under  greater  obligations  to 
the  cloud-berry  than  the  Swedish  naturalist  to 
the  other  species  of  Arctic  fruit :  "  Mr  Grape's 
children  came  into  the  room,  bringing  with  them 
two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fruit  of  the  cloud-berry. 
This  plant  grows  so  abundantly  near  the  river, 
that  it  is  easy  to  gather  bushels  of  the  fruit.  As 
the  large  berry  ripens,  which  is  as  big  as  the  top  of 
a  man's  thumb,  its  colour,  at  first  scarlet,  be- 
comes yellow.  When  eaten  with  sugar  and 
cream,  it  is  cooling  and  delicious,  and  tastes  like 
the  large  American  liautboy-strawbcrries.  Little 
did  the  author  dream  of  the  blessed  effects  he 
was  to  experience  by  tasting  of  the  offering 
brought  by  these  little  children,  who,  proud  of 
having  their  gifts  accepted,  would  gladly  run  and 
gather  daily  a  fresh  supply,  which  was  as  often 
blended  with  cream  and  sugar  by  the  hands  of 
their  mother,  until  at  last  he  perceived  that  his 
fever  rapidly  abated,  his  spirits  and  his  appetite 
returned,  and,  when  sinking  under  a  disorder  so 
obstinate  that  it  seemed  to  be  incurable,  the 
blessings  of  health  were  restored  to  him,  where 
he  had  reason  to  believe  he  should  have  found 
his  grave.  The  symptoms  of  amendment  were 
almost  instantaneous  after  eating  of  these  berries." 


The  Strawberry  (fragraria  retea).  Urn 
well  known  berry  has  received  the  Tisme  fragra- 
ria  from  its  delightful  flavour.  No  vegetable 
production  of  the  colder  latitudes,  or  which  esn 
be  ripened  in  those  latitudes  without  the  assist- 
ance of  artificial  heat,  is  at  all  comparable  with 
the  strawberry  in  point  of  flavour ;  and  if  the 
soil  and  situation  be  properly  adapted  to  h,  uV 
more  cold  the  climate,  indeed  the  more  bleak 
and  elevated,  the  more  delicious  is  the  bem. 
The  fine  aroma  of  the  strawberry  is  not  quite  w 
evanescent  as  that  of  the  raspberry ;  but  it  ink 
no  means  durable ;  and  the  berries  can  be  had 
in  absolute  perfection  only  when  taken  from  tbr 
plants,  and  in  dry  weather,  for  a  very  slight 
shower  will  render  the  strawberry  comparatively 
flavourless.   The  soils  and  situations  in  which 
the  strawberry  and  the  raspberry  come  to  the 
greatest  perfection  are  the  very  opposites  of  each 
other.    The  strawberry,  in  all  its  varieties,  cer- 
tainly in  all  the  finest  of  them,  is  a  sort  of  rock 
plant ;  and  soil  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
decomposed  rock,  more  especially  if  that  rock  k- 
greenstone,  or  any  other  containing  much  day. 
produces  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour.   The  plan- 
where  the  strawberry  is  the  finest,  as  raised  for 
the  market,  and  of  course  as  produced  at  the 
least  expense  of  artificial  culture,  are  probably 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  at  both  of  which  tk 
soil  is  of  the  description  mentioned. 

The  strawberry  is  very  widely  diffused,  beirtr 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Europe  and  America,  Its  common  name  is  pe- 
culiar to  England,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  custom  of  laying  straw  nndrr 
strawberry  plants  when  their  fruit  begins  to 
swell.  Others,  however,  contend  it  is  strovbem, 
from  its  trailing  along  the  ground.  The  gar 
dener  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  revived  this  old  nv 
thod  with  advantage.  The  fruit  was  known  in 
London,  as  an  article  of  ordinary  consumption, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  In  a  poem  of  that 
age,  called  "  London  Lyckpeny,"  by  John  Li<i 
gate,  who  died  about  1483,  wc  find  the  fohV 
ing  lines : — 

**  Then  unto  London  I  dyde  me  bye, 
Of  all  the  land  it  bcaryeth  the  pry»e ; 

*  (rode  pescode,'  one  began  to  cry— 

*  Strabery  rype,  and  cherryi  in  the  ry«c.' 

It  is  mentioned  by  Hollinahed,  and  the  fad  ha> 
!)cen  dramatised  by  Shakspeare,  that  Glo'stm, 
when  he  was  contemplating  the  death  of  Hast 
ings,  asked  the  bishop  of  Ely  for  strawberries: 

"  My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  waa  last  in  HcJborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there," 

The  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  is  very  ex 
tensive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
largest  quantities,  and  the  finest  sorts,  are  grown 
at  Isleworth  and  Twickenham. 
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The  common  wood  strawberry  (which  was 
probably  the  earliest  cultivated)  has  the  leaves 
rather  small)  the  runners  (at  the  joints  of  which 
the  new  plants  are  produced)  slender,  and  often 
of a  purple  colour.  The  fruit  is  small,  and  gen- 
erally ml,  but  without  much  flavour,  owing  to 
in  being  shaded  from  the  sun.  When  brought 
out  of  the  shade,  or  in  countries  where  the  in- 
flufnce  of  the  sun  is  more  powerful,  both  its  size 
and  flavour  are  very  much  improved ;  and  though 
a*  the  handsomest,  it  becomes  far  from  the 
« *rrt  of  the  culti  vated  sorts.  There  fs  a  variety 
"f  the  wood  strawberry  a  good  deal  paler,  both 
in  the  leaves  and  the  fruit,  than  the  one  now 
mrotioned,  which  also  ripens  later  in  the  season; 
tat  it  is  by  no  means  productive,  and  is  accord- 
iftsly  not  much  cultivated. 

The  Alpine  strawberry  is,  in  its  native  sltua- 
a  more  vigorous  plant,  and  produces  larger 
vtd  more  highly  flavoured  fruit  than  the  com- 
iru>n  one  of  the  woods.  It  is  often  much  darker 
m  the  colour  than  any  of  the  other  strawberries; 
w>d  when  it  is  so,  the  flavour  has  a  sharpness 
Ordering  upon  austerity.  Still,  however,  it  is 
m  excellent  fruit ;  and  it  has  this  advantage, 
i-ul  it  continues  bearing  from  Juno  until  stopped 
h  the  frost ;  and,  in  very  open  seasons,  fruit 
been  gathered  from  it  at  Christmas. 

The  Mautbois  waa  the  first  known  of  the  larger 
variety  of  strawberry.  Its  history  has  never 
Itq  well  ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  be- 
If-vnl  to  be  the  mountain  strawberry  of  Dohe- 
"iia,aijd  to  liave  been  first  improved  by  culti  va- 
»n  France.  The  hautbois  is  very  produc- 
ts; and  the  fruit  is  highly  flavoured,  with  a 
{"miliar  kind  of  perfume ;  but  some  care  is  ne- 
"*ory  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  from  de- 
^nenuimj.  The  name  of  this  strawberry  is  pro- 
)*Uy  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  scape 
"liich  bears  the  fruit  standing  higher  than  the 
liiven,  and,  consequently,  being  called  hautbois 
ik-h  wood).  In  the  old  gardening  books  it  is 
written  hautboy. 

In  tl>e  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Al- 
l-in* UrawWrry  of  Chili  was  introduced  into  the 
ftyal  (lardens  at  Paris,  and  from  thence  found 
»t«  way  over  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  grew  to 
m  immense  size,  and  liad  a  finer  colour  than  the 
butltois ;  but  in  the  southern  countries  of  Eu- 
hr*  »l  was  soon  neglected,  because  it  ran  greatly 
h»vea,  produced  comparatively  little  fruit, 
wlut  it  did  produce  was  deficient  in  flavour. 
The  u  old  scarlet  strawl>erry,"  which  was  an  ori- 
•'nal  introduction  from  North  America,  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  for  nearly  two  hun- 
Tears.  The  "  old  black  strawberry,"  an 
"productive  sort,  has  been  long  known  in  Eng- 
The  "Chinese"  and  the  " Surinam" 
^fawWrries  are  of  considerable  antiquity  amongst 
m.  The  44  old  pine,  or  Carolina,"  lias  been  cul- 
tivated and  highly  prized  by  the  English  growers. 


I  Since  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  culture 
I  of  strawberries,  the  number  of  varieties  has  been 
!  greatly  increased.  The  British  strawberries  am 
divided  into  scarlet,  block,  pine,  hautbois,  green, 
alpine,  and  wood,  according  to  a  classification  in 
a  valuable  paper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Transactions.  Of  these  varieties  the 
pine  is  the  most  esteemed.  It  is  a  native  of 
Louisiana  and  of  Virginia.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
red  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  the  most  rich  and 
highly  flavoured  of  all  strawberries,  constituting 
Uie  most  valuablo  variety  tliat  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Strawberry  plants  multiply  spontaneously 
every  summer,  as  well  by  suckers  from  the  pa- 
rent stem,  as  by  numerous  runners,  all  of  which 
rooting  and  forming  a  plant  at  every  joint,  re- 
quire only  removal  to  a  bed  where  there  is  room 
for  them  to  flourish.  Each  of  these  separately 
planted  bears  a  fine  fruit  the  following  season, 
and  will  bear  in  full  perfection  the  second  sum- 
mer. A  plantation  of  the  alpine  yields  fruit  the 
same  year  that  it  is  made.  The  wood  and  the 
alpine  grow  readily  from  seed,  and  bear  a  finer 
fruit  than  tliat  from  offsets.  The  other  kinds, 
however,  are  regularly  propagated  from  offsets. 

Strawberries  require  a  deep  soil,  and  manure 
not  much  rotted.  A  bank,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
or  freely  exposed  beds,  are  most  suited  for  all 
the  sorts,  except  the  alpine  and  wood,  which  re- 
quire shaded  situations.  They  may  either  be 
planted  in  beds  or  borders.  The  plants  are  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  the  suckers  cut  away  frequently. 
The  whole  plants  are  to  be  renewed  every  fourth 
or  fifth  year ;  some,  however,  renew  the  plants 
every  year.  A  strawberry  wall  may  lie  made 
of  loose  stones  or  bricks,  three  to  four  feet  wide, 
and  sloping  upwards  two  to  three  feet ;  the  in- 
terior is  filled  up  with  soil,  and  the  strawberries 
planted  outside. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

THE    ORAPK,   MULBERRY,  CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY, 
BARBERRY,  ttC. 

The  Grapr  Vine,  ( mtis  viniftra.)  This 
celebrated  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  family 
vini/erany  of  which  it  is  the  principal  and  typical 
genus;  and  to  the  class  pcntarulria,  order  mono- 
gynia  of  Linnaus.  It  is  a  trailing,  deciduous, 
hardy  shrub,  with  large,  elegantly  shaped  leaves, 
and  producing  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  raceme, 
of  a  greenish  white  colour,  and  fragrant  odour; 
appearing  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  in  June, 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  berry  kind,  attains 
such  maturity  as  the  season  and  situation  admit 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  September. 

The  grope  is  of  a  globular,  ovate,  or  oblong 
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shape,  varying  in  colour  according  to  the  varie- 
ties, being  green,  white,  red,  yellow,  nnd  deep 
purple;  the  skin  is  smooth,  the  pulp  of  a  sweet 
luscious  flavour;  the  pulp  incloses  from  three  to 
five  heart-shaped  small  stones  or  seeds;  some 
varieties,  however,  as  the  ascalon,  produce  no 
seeds.  Tho  weight  of  the  grape  depends  not 
only  on  its  size,  hut  the  thickness  of  its  skin, 
and  texture  of  the  fleshy  pulp.  The  lightest  are 
the  thin  skinned,  juicy  sorts,  as  the  sweet  water, 
and  muscadine;  the  largest  of  these  measure  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  circumference.  A  single  vine 
in  a  large  pot,  or  grown  as  a  dwarf  standard,  in 
the  manner  practised  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
north  of  France,  generally  produces  from  three 
to  nine  bunches;  but  by  superior  management, 
in  gardens  in  England,  the  number  of  bunches 
is  prodigiously  multiplied :  vines  in  pots  have 
ripened  twenty  bunches  each  plant  the  first  year. 
A  Hamburgh  vine  in  Hampton  Court  gardens, 
produced  the  astonishing  number  of  2200  bunches, 
averaging  one  pound  each,  or  in  all,  nearly  a 
ton.* 

The  vine  is  a  very  long  lived  plant,  indeed,  in 
warm  climates,  the  period  of  iU  existence  is  un- 
known. It  is  supposed  to  equal,  if  not  surpass 
the  oak  in  this  respect.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  vine 
which  had  existed  six  hundred  years;  and  there 
are  vines  in  Burgundy,  said  to  be  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years  old.  In  some  parts  of  Italy 
there  are  vineyards  which  have  been  in  a  flour- 
ishing state  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  and 
there  a  vineyard  of  one  hundred  years'  duration 
is  reckoned  young.  The  extent  of  the  branches 
of  the  vine,  in  certain  situations  and  circum- 
stances, is  commensurate  with  its  produce  and 
age.  In  the  hedges  of  Italy,  and  the  woods  of 
America,  they  are  found  overtopping  the  highest 
elm  and  poplar  trees;  and  in  England,  one  plant 
trained  against  a  row  of  houses  in  Northallerton, 
covered  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
square  yards;  and  that  at  Valentines,  in  Essex, 
above  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  square  yards. 
The  size  to  which  the  trunk  or  stem  sometimes 
attains  in  warm  climates,  is  such  as  to  have  af- 
forded planks  fifteen  inches  broad.  The  timber 
of  the  vine  is  of  great  durability. 

The  grape  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest cultivated  fruits.  We  read  in  Genesis  that 
Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and  wine  is  mentioned 
as  a  beverage  among  the  earliest  nations  of  the 
world.  Yet  we  are  to  this  day  ignorant  of  the 
native  country  of  the  vine.  The  oldest  pro- 
fane writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  their 
gods.  According  to  the  tradition  of  tho  Egyp- 
tians, Osiris  first  paid  attention  to  the  vine,  and 
instructed  other  men  in  the  manner  of  planting 
and  using  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Africa  ascribe 
the  same  gia  to  the  ancient  Bacchus.    We  find 
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mention  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  gripe  as 
early  as  that  of  its  cultivation.  Wine  was  amon? 
the  first  oblations  to  the  Divinity.  "Mekhixedek, 
king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine, 
and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God." 
We  may  trace  through  all  the  most  ancient 
records  of  the  human  race,  a  conformity  between 
the  chief  articles  of  subsistence,  and  the  am 
fices  to  heaven.  In  the  earliest  ages, herl*,fruiU 
and  plants  were  alone  offered  up;  the  first  lilm- 
tions  were  made  with  water,  wine  then  beins 
unknown;  gradually  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine,and 
corn  were  added;  and  at  last,  when  animal*  wrt 
rendered  domestic,  and  formed  the  principal 
nourishment  of  man,  the  kid  and  the  ox  wert 
laid  upon  the  altar. 

"The  vine,"  says  Humboldt,  "which  we  now 
cultivate,  does  not  belong  to  Europe;  it  grow- 
wild  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  Armenia, 
and  in  Caramania.  From  Asia  it  passed  inf-i 
Greece,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  The  Phowan? 
carried  it  into  the  south  of  France;  the  Roman* 
planted  it  on  the  banks  of  tho  Rhine.  TV 
species  of  wfcs,  which  are  found  wild  in  North 
America,  and  which  gave  the  name  of  the  la&l 
of  the  vine  ( JVincnfand )  to  the  first  part  m" 
the  New  continent  which  was  discovered  h 
Europeans,  are  very  different  from  our  rifw  n'»«- 
fcro"  It  is  a  popular  error  that  the  grape  vir. 
was  common  to  both  continents. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  vine  was  introdccr-l 
into  England  by  the  Romans;  hut  if  so,itcouli! 
not  have  been  till  near  the  close  of  their  influ- 
ence, for  Tacitus  mentions  tiiat  it  was  not  known 
when  Agricola  commanded  in  the  island.  V= 
the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  however, wh« 
the  country  had  been  under  the  Roman  doroinu  n 
four  hundred  years,  and  had  received,  dorin: 
that  long  period,  all  the  encouragement  whif'i 
that  people  gave  to  the  agriculture  of  their  pro- 
vinces, the  vine,  without  doubt,  was  extensively 
cultivated.  Vineyards  are  mentioned  in  th 
earliest  Saxon  charters,  as  well  as  gardens  ait  I 
orchards,  "and  this  was  before  the  combating  in- 
vaders had  time  or  ability  to  make  them,  if  th<.v 
had  not  found  them  in  the  island.*'  In  theC  ' 
tonian  Manuscripts,  in  the  British  Musruiv. 
there  are  some  rude  delineations  in  a  Saxon  cal- 
endar, which,  in  the  month  of  February,  rq*. 
sent  men  cutting  or  pruning  trees,  some  of  whi< 
resemble  vines.  King  Edgar,  in  an  old  gm\'. 
gives  the  vineyard,  situate  at  Wecet,  as  wt-H 
the  vine-dressers.  In  Domesday  Book,  vim- 
yards  are  noticed  in  several  counties.  Accon! 
ing  to  William  of  Malmeshnrgh,  who  flourish*  I 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  en! 
ture  o*f  tho  vine  had  in  his  time  arrived  at  *wh 
perfection  within  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  that  .1 
sweet  and  palatable  wine,  "little  inferior  to  tbt 
of  France,"  was  made  there  in  abundance.  I" 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  aim*'- 
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mry  large  castle  and  monastery  in  England 
bcl  to  vineyard.  The  land  on  the  south  Bide 
of  Windsor  Castle,  now  a  pleasant  green  lawn, 
running  from  the  town  under  the  castle  wall, 
was  a  vineyard,  of  which  a  particular  account 
may  be  seen  in  the  Archeologia.  At  this  period, 
*ine  was  made  in  England  in  considerable  quan- 
titiw;  sod  yet  the  importation  of  foreign  wines 
vwy  large.  In  the  year  1272,  London  im- 
ported 379ft  tons;  Southampton  and  Portsmouth, 
•'iU7;  and  Sandwich,  1000.  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
«iH  III.,  a  trade  in  Rhenish  wine  was  carried 
«a  between  Hull  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 
The  vineyards  were,  probably,  continued  till  the 
tine  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
rmiens  were  either  neglected  or  destroyed;  and 
itaat  this  period,  ale,  which  had  been,  known  in 
Fj>risnd  for  many  centuries,  seems  to  have  su- 
[*n*ded  the  use  of  wine  as  a  general  beverage. 

This  arose  from  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
Gantry.  Under  the  feudal  tenures,  when  the 
were  often  suddenly  compelled  to  follow 
tVir  lords  to  battle,  husbandry,  particularly  the 
rt^wth  of  grain,  was  fearfully  neglected;  and 
onetimes  the  most  dreadful  famines  were  the 
*«dt.  The  prices  of  wheat  occasionally  fluc- 
tuated from  ten  shillings  to  twenty  pounds  per 
'(Miter.  But  when  just  principles  of  tenancy 
"rt  established,  so  that  the  occupier  of  the  land 
"jcM  he  sure  of  appropriating  to  himself  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  agriculture 
kran  to  flourish.  The  cultivation  of  hops  was 
reived  or  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
f"»U»  century.  All  these  circumstances— the 
of  the  vineyards,  the  encouragement  to 
growth  of  grain,  and  the  culture  of  hops, 
dually  tended  to  supersede  the  demand  for 
•me,  hy  offering  a  beverage  to  the  people  which 
»m  cheaper,  and  perhaps  as  exhilarating. 

We  are  told,*  that  on  the  southern  coast  of 
forooshire,  possessing  the  mildest  temperature 
•f  the  English  counties,  there  are  still  two  or 
tbrt*  vineyards,  from  which  wine  is  commonly 
A  vineyard  at  the  castle  of  Arundel,  on 
^  *>«th  coast  of  Sussex,  was  planted  about  the 
«rly  part  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  pro- 
tac*  there  are  reported  to  have  been  sixty  pipes 
"f  *i«  in  the  cellars  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
w  1763.  This  wine  is  said  to  have  resembled 
foirpftdy;  but  the  kind  of  grape  and  the  mode 
•■f culture  have  not  been  particularly  recorded. 
Winterer  may  have  been  the  condition  and 
*[*»*liti«s  of  the  early  English  grapes  employed 
!»  ^im*  wine,  we  know  that  they  must  have 
ripened  by  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
r'tmate,  as  artificial  heat  was  not  resorted  to  for 
j5*  ripening  of  grapes  till  the  early  part  of  the 
,wt  wntury;  and  then  tlie  heat  was  applied 
to  the  other  side  of  the  wall  on  which 
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the  vines  were  trained:  nor  is  it  till  al>out  tho 
middle  of  the  same  century  that  we  have  any 
account  of  vines  being  covered  with  glass.  Pro- 
fessor Martyn  is  an  advocate  for  the  renewal  of 
grape  culture  in  this  country  for  wine.  For  that 
purpose  he  recommends  that  the  vines  should  be 
trained  very  near  the  ground,  he  having  found 
that,  by  this  method  of  training,  the  berries 
were  much  increased  in  size,  and  also  ripened 
earlier.  The  same  method  is  pursued  in  the 
northern  part  of  France,  where  it  is  found  to  be 
successful. 

The  culture  of  the  grape,  as  an  article  of  hus- 
bandry, extends  over  a  zone  about  two  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  that  is,  from  about  the  twenty- 
first  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude;  and 
reaching  in  length  from  the  western  shores  of 
Portugal,  at  least  to  the  centre  of  Persia,  and 
probably  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Indus.  Farther  north  than  that,  it  does  not 
ripen  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  making  of  wine;  and 
farther  south,  it  seems  to  be  as  much  injured  by 
the  excessive  heat.  The  best  wines  are  made 
about  the  centre  of  the  zone;  the  wines  towards 
the  north  being  harsh  and  austere,  and  the  grapes 
towards  the  south  being  better  adapted  for  dry- 
ing and  preserving  as  raisins.  Thus,  in  Spain, 
while  the  wine  of  Xeres,  in  the  Sierra  Mo  re  ha 
(the  real  Sherry,)  is  an  excellent  wine,  and  while 
that  of  the  ridge  of  Apulxarras,  in  Granada,  is 
very  tolerable,  the  grapes  of  the  warm  shores 
about  Malaga,  and  in  Valentin,  are  chiefly  fit 
only  for  raisins.  So,  also,  while  tho  slopes  of 
Etna,  and  those  of  the  mountains  in  Greece, 
furnish  some  choice  vines,  the  grapes  upon  the 
low  shores  in  those  countries  liave  also  to  be 
dried.  It  should  seem,  that  the  grapes  arc  always 
the  higher  flavoured  and  the  more  vinous,  the 
greater  the  natural  temperature  under  which 
they  are  ripened,  but  that  an  extreme  heat  throws 
the  juice  into  the  acetous  fermentation  before 
the  vinous  one  has  time  to  be  matured.  We 
have  an  analogous  case  in  the  fermentation  of 
malt  liquors  in  this  country,  which  cannot  bo 
properly  performed  in  the  warm  months. 

About  eight  thousand  tons  of  raisins,  or  dried 
grapes,  are  annually  imported  into  England,  at  a 
duty  of  about  £160,000.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  undried  grapes  are  also  imported,  prin- 
cipally from  Portugal,  in  jars,  among  saw-diiHt. 
The  value  of  those  so  imported  is  about  £10,000. 
The  currants  of  commerce,  which  are  so  exten- 
sively used  in  England,  and  of  which  about  six 
thousand  tons  are  annually  imported  into  this 
country,  are  small  dried  gropes,  principally  grown 
in  the  Ionian  islands. 

Labordc,  in  his  account  of  Spain,  gives  tho 
following  description  of  the  mode  of  drying 
raisins:  "In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  they  .make 
a  kind  of  ley  with  the  ashes  of  rosemary  and 
vine  branches,  to  which  they  add  a  quart  of 
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slaked  lime.  Thia  ley  is  heated,  and  a  vessel, 
full  of  holes,  containing  the  grapes,  is  put  into 
it.  When  the  bunches  are  in  the  state  desired, 
they  are  generally  carried  to  naked  rocks,  where 
they  are  spread  on  beds  of  the  field  artimemo, 
and  are  turned  every  two  or  three  days  till  they 
are  dry.  In  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  particu- 
larly towards  Malaga,  they  are  simply  dried  in 
the  sun,  without  any  other  preparation.  The 
former  have  a  more  pleasing  rind,  but  a  less 
mellow  substance;  the  skins  of  the  latter  are  not 
so  sugary,  but  their  substance  has  a  much  greater 
relish;  therefore,  the  raisins  of  Malaga  are  pre- 
ferred by  foreigners,  and  are  sold  at  a  higher 
price :  to  this  their  quality  may  likewise  contri- 
bute; they  are  naturally  larger,  and  more  deli- 
cate, than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia." 

A  vineyard,  associated  as  it  is  with  all  our 
ideas  of  beauty  and  plenty,  is,  in  general,  a  dis- 
appointing object.  The  hop  plantations  of  our 
own  country  are  far  more  picturesque.  In  France, 
the  vines  are  trained  upon  poles,  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  height;  and  "the  pole- 
clipt  vineyard"  of  poetry  is  not  the  most  invit- 
ing of  real  objects.  In  Spain,  poles  for  support- 
ing vines  are  not  used;  but  cuttings  are  planted, 
which  are  not  permitted  to  grow  very  high,  but 
gradually  form  thick  and  stout  stocks.  In  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  the  German  provinces,  the  vine- 
yards are  as  formal  as  those  of  France.  But  in 
Italy  is  found  the  true  vine  of  poetry,  "sur- 
rounding the  stone  cottage  with  its  girdle,  fling- 
ing its  pliant  and  luxuriant  branches  over  the 
rustic  viranda,  or  twining  its  long  garland  from 
tree  to  tree."  It  was  the  luxuriance  and  the 
beauty  of  her  vines  and  her  olives  thut  tempted 
the  rude  people  of  the  North  to  pour  down  upon 
her  fertile  fields. 

In  Greece,  too,  as  well  as  Italy,  the  shoots  of 
the  vines  are  either  trained  upon  trees,  or  sup- 
ported, so  as  to  display  all  their  luxuriance,  upon 
a  series  of  props.  This  was  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  vine-growers;  and  their  descendants  have 
preserved  it  in  all  its  picturesque  originality. 
The  vine-dressers  of  Persia  train  their  vines  to 
run  up  a  wall,  and  curl  over  on  the  top.  But 
the  most  luxurious  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  hot 
countries  is  where  it  covers  the  trellis- work  which 
surrounds  a  well,  inviting  the  owner  and  his 
family  to  gather  beneath  its  shade.  "The  fruit- 
ful bough  by  a  well"  is  of  the  highest  antiquity. 

Althongb  the  vine  bears  at  three  or  four  years 
plentifully,  it  is  said  tliat  vineyards  improve  in 
quality  till  they  are  fifty  years  old.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  vine  which  had  attained  the  age  of  six 
hundred  years.  In  France  and  Italy  there  are 
entire  vineyards  still  in  existence,  and  in  full 
bearing,  which  were  in  the  same  condition  at 
least  three  centuries  ago,  and  have  so  continued 
ever  since.  The  Blender  stems  of  ordinary  vines, 
when  they  have  attained  a  considerable  age,  arc 


remarkably  tough  and  compact;  and  the  timber 
of  the  very  old  ones  in  foreign  countries,  which 
is  occasionally  of  size  enough  for  being  sawn 
into  planks,  and  being  mode  into  furniture  and 
utensils,  is  almost  indestructible.  Strabo  men- 
tions an  old  vine  which  two  men  could  not  eic 
brace.  A  single  vine  plant,  already  alluded  t-. 
which  was  trained  against  a  row  of  homes  &t 
Northallerton,  covered,  in  1785,  one  hundred  an<i 
thirty-seven  square  yards.  It  was  then  about 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  it  increased  in  size  after- 
wards; but  it  is  now  dead.  In  1786,  the  priori 
pal  stem  of  this  vine  was  about  fifteen  inches  i:, 
diameter. 

The  varieties  of  the  grape  ore  exceedinsrh 
numerous.  Tusser,  in  1500,  mentions  orJv 
white  and  red  grapes;  Parkinson,  in  the  follow 
ing  century,  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  *>nv 
In  modern  times,  a  great  profusion  of  wieut- 
have  been  obtained  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  grat»> 
ripened  in  this  country.  The  varieties  are  tha- 
classified  by  Loudon: 

Red,  purple,  and  black  grapes,  rtfltnd-thay  '. 
including  the  early  black.  Miller's  Bargnnd;. 
Muscadine,  Frontignan,  Lombardy,  &c. 

Ovalj  dark  red,  purple  blacky  including  blar; 
cluster,  black  muscadel,  claret,  Alicant,  &c. 

Round  white,  including  white  Muscadine,aw«i 
water,  chasselas,  white  Frontignan. 

Oval  white,  white  muscat  of  Alexandria,  whiv 
Hamburgh,  white  Tokay,  Alexandrian  ciblet 

Rose-cotmtred,  red  and  grizzly  Frontieua 
Lombardy,  &c. 

The  vine  is  propagated  from  seeds,  layers,  cut- 
tings, grafting,  and  inoculation;  by  seed,  for  th. 
sake  of  obtaining  new  varieties;  by  layers,  to 
strong  showy  plants  the  first  year;  by  cuttuiL>. 
for  economy  in  management,  and  to  get  ylafc 
with  top  proportioned  to  their  roots;  and  I1) 
grafting  and  inoculation,  for  various  useful,  and 
curious  purposes. 

The  vine  will  thrive  in  any  soil  that  has  adrv 
bottom:  in  a  rich  deep  soil  it  will  grow  will 
great  luxuriance,  and  produce  abundance  of  Ivz 
fruit.  In  dry  chalky  or  gravelly  soils,  tbou<- 
the  quantity  and  size  of  the  fruit  be  less,  th* 
flavour  is  higher.  The  greater  part  of  the  rii* 
yards  of  France  are  on  an  argillaceo-okar*  «k 
soil,  or  an  argillaceous  gravel.  The  debris  <  f 
granite  and  schistose  rocks  produce  vines  both 
of  good  and  bad  qualities.  The  wines  product 
from  chalky  soils  are  weak  and  colourless,  anJ 
do  not  keep  well,  as  champaigne;  wines  produce 
from  grapes,  grown  in  the  ashes  of  volcano 
are  of  excellent  quality.  Deep  retentive  clav 
are  least  adapted  for  the  production  of  grapes. 

Vines  are  trained  on  walls,  which  should  ha" 
a  south  exposure,  as  espaliers,  or  as  standards 
They  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  UMf^ 
particularly  to  a  species  of  red  spider,  which 
burrows  in  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
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la  rin«  countries,  Uie  grapes  which  arc  reck- 
oned best  suited  for  making  wine,  are  not  the 
meet  agreeable  to  eat.  The  wine  grapes  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  are  varieties  of  the  black  cluster; 
»  bile  the  sweet  wines,  as  Conatantia,  Malmsy,  and 
Madeira,  are  varieties  of  the  chasselas  and  mus- 
cadine. 

Of  the  variety  of  the  vine  called  the  black 
Hamburgh,  there  are  several  remarkable  trees  in 
Holland,  covering  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and 
bfsring  (under  glass)  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruit.  Of  these,  among  the  most  celebrated  are 
tlx  Hampton  Court  vine,  and  the  vine  at  Valen- 
tines, in  Essex.  The  Hampton  Court  vine,  al- 
rwly  alluded  to,  is  in  a  grape-house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  palace:  it  covers  a  surface  of  twenty- 
two  feet  by  seventy-two,  or  1694  square  feet. 
Itisamost  productive  bearer,  having  seldom  fewer 
than  two  thousand  clusters  upon  it  every  season. 
Ia  the  year  1816,  there  were  at  least  2240,  weigh- 
in*  each,  on  the  average,  a  pound;  so  that  the 
whole  crop  weighed  a  ton,  and,  merely  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  was  worth  upwards  of  £400. 
The  Valentines  vine  extends  over  a  greater  sur- 
fov.and.  has  a  larger  trunk,  than  that  at  Hamp- 
ton Court;  but  it  is  not,  on  the  average  of  sea- 
Mas  so  productive.  It  has,  however,  been  known 
H  produce  two  thousand  bunches  of  a  pound 
rath. 

Tea  Mulberry  ( morus  nipra ).  This  tree, 
■aw  celebrated  as  affording  leaves  on  which  the 
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and  stand  upon  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers 
are  male  and  female  upon^the  same  tree,  the 
male  being  placed  in  close  catkins.  The  fruit  is 
a  large  succulent  berry,  composed  of  a  number 
of  smaller  berries,  each  containing  an  oval  seed, 
and  affixed  to  a  common  receptacle.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  its  fruit  ripens  in  September.  The 
ripe  fruit  abounds  with  a  deep  violet-coloured 
juice,  which  in  its  general  qualities  agrees  with 
the  other  acidulous  fruits. 

The  mulberry  tree  appears  to  have  formed  nn 
object  of  cultivation  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  Europe.  The  at- 
tention there  bestowed  upon  it  must  have  been 
solely  on  account  of  its  fruit ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  rearing  silk-wonns  was  confined 
to  the  people  of  central  and  southern  Asia  till 
the  sixth  century.  We  read  in  the  Psalms  that 
the  Almighty  wrath  destroyed  the  "  mulberry 
trees  with  frost ;"  and  this  must  have  been  re- 
corded as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  for  the  mulberry  is  universally 
known  not  to  put  forth  its  buds  and  leaves  till 
the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  there  is  no  inclement  weather 
to  be  apprehended.  It  has  therefore  been  called 
the  wisest  of  trees ;  and  in  heraldry  it  is  adopted 
as  "  an  hieroglyphic  of  wisdom,  whose  property 
is  to  speak  and  to  do  all  things  in  opportune  sea- 
son." In  the  history  of  the  wars  of  David  with 
the  Philistines,  the  mulberry  tree  is  mentioned 
as  a  familiar  object.  Pliny  says  of  it,  somewhat 
questionably,  that  "  when  it  begins  to  bud,  it 
despatches  the  business  in  one  night,  and  that 
with  so  much  force,  that  their  breaking  forth 
may  be  distinctly  heard." 

In  this  country  there  are  many  old  mulberry 
trees  of  large  dimensions,  and  remarkable  also 
for  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  bear.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  of  these  old  trees  were  planted 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centuries;  for  James  I. 
endeavoured  to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  tree 
general,  in  the  same  way  that  Henry  IV.  had 
laboured  to  introduce  it  in  France.  The  first 
mulberry  trees  of  England  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  at  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  in  1548;  and  the  trees,  though 
decayed  in  the  trunk,  still  bear  fruit.  Mulberry 
gardens  were  common  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  either 
from  the  climate,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
the  growth  of  silk  never  prospered.  The  mul- 
berry is  distinguished  for  the  facility  with  which 
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it  may  be  propagated.     A  cutting  from  a  tree 
*Tf f,  of  a  very  grateful  quality,  belongs  to  the   which  has  borne  fruit  will  soon  become  a  vigor- 
and  order  tctrandria  of  Linna?us.  ous  plant.    It  is  recorded  that,  at  Bruce  castle, 

at  Tottenham,  an  immense  branch  being  torn  off 
by  the  wind  from  an  old  mulberry  tree,  about 
forty  years  ago,  the  branch  was  thrust  into  the 
ground,  and  flourished.     It  is 


1 »  rather  a  small  tree,  and  sends  off  crooked 
finches,  which  are  covered  with  a  rough  brown 
*»•  The  leaves  are  numerous,  heart-shaped, 
*-TsH  veined,  rough,  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
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tree.  That  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree 
which  lost  the  branch  is  covered  with  lead.  But 
at  the  name  time,  the  mulberry  has  l>een  also  re- 
markuble  feir  not  producing  fruit  till  the  trees 
have  acquired  a  considerable  age ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  materially  affected  its  cultivation 
as  a  fruit  tree.  The  same  objection  has  applied 
to  the  walnut.  Recent  experiments,  however, 
have  shown  that,  by  proper  culture,  both  the 
mulberry  and  the  walnut  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce fruit  at  three  years  old. 

The  sort  principally  cultivated  for  fruit  is  the 
black  mulberry  ( moras  nigra Jf  although  the 
fruit  of  the  white,  Tartarian,  red,  and  Pennsylva- 
nian  species  (of  the  white  particularly)  "are  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  merit  a  place  in  a  list 
of  edible  fruits."  The  black  mulberry  is  a  liardy 
tree;  and  as  the  berries  are  abundant,  and  of 
very  wholesome  quality,  while  the  wood  makes 
excellent  timber,  and  the  leaves  are  adapted  for 
the  feeding  of  silk-worms  as  well  as  those  of  the 
white  mulberry,  it  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  generally  receives. 

The  mulberry  is  the  latest  tree  to  put  forth 
its  leaves ;  and  it  drops  every  leaf  on  the  first 
night  of  severe  frost.  Some  trials  have  been 
made  of  mulberries  trained  against  a  south  wall, 
and  the  result  lias  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  fruit. 

The  mulberry  is  gonerally  propagated  by 
layers,  cuttings,  grafting,  and  occasionally  from 
seed.  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich  light  earth,  with 
sufficient  depth  of  soil,  and  an  oj>en  sunny  situa- 
tion. A  full  grown  tree  will  afford  fruit  suffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  a  large  family. 

The  Currant  (ribes).  The  currant  and 
gooseberry  form  a  natural  family,  nearly  allied 
to  the  cacti,  and  denominated  grot  tularin:.  They 
belong  to  tho  class  pentandria,  and  order  mono- 
gynia  of  Linnieus. 

The  Red  Currant  (ribes  rubra )  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in 
hedges  and  woods  in  Kngland.  The  berries  of 
this  shrub,  in  its  wild  state,  arc  uniformly  red  ; 
cultivation  has  produced  the  white  variety  com- 
mon in  our  gardens.  According  to  Professor 
Martyn,  the  currant  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe 
it  lias  not  an  appropriate  name  to  this  day.  Mr 
Aiton,  in  his  Hortus  Kewensis,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  currant  is  indigenous  to  Britain.  Its  name, 
however,  being  the  same  as  the  small  seedless 
grapo  of  the  Levant  ( Corinth )>  is  against  this 
theory;  and  in  "  Dodoen's  History  of  Plants," 
translated  in  1570,  it  is  called  "  the  ml  beyond- 
sea  gooseberry."  The  white,  having  tho  most 
delicate  flavour,  is  most  in  request  for  the  des- 
sert. The  red  is  principally  used  in  tho  prepa- 
ration of  jellies;  and  the  white  is  converted  into 
wine,  which,  with  fine  fruit,  and  using  the  juice 
alone,  or  only  with  sugar,  without  any  mixture 


of  spirits  or  of  water,  may,  when  kept  to  &  pro- 
per age,  be  made  to  equal  some  of  the  inferior 
wines  from  the  grape.  For  pastry,  the  cumun 
is  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  fruit*, 
being  easily  preserved,  and  growing  in  sufficient 
abundance,  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  to  oflVn 
cheap  luxury  to  the  humblest  classes.  Tht> 
bush  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  some  <i 
those  neat  cottages  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  England.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  train  the  currant  agairK 
the  walls  of  the  house,  its  rich  dark  leaves,  an  I 
its  brilliant  fruit,  growing  over  the  latticed  win- 
dow, offer  almost  as  pleasing  a  picture  as  tli 
vines  of  Italy. 

The  Black  Currant  ( ribes  nigra )  is  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  abounds  io  uV 
woods  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  is  supposed  t » 
be  a  native  of  Britain ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  pf 
riod  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  The  berrio 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  red  or  the  white,  but 
they  are  not  so  juicy ;  and  the  crop  upon  a  sinK» 
bush  is  less  abundant.  Their  taste  is  peculiar, 
and  to  some  disagreeable.  They  are  suppc*  1 
to  have  medicinal  qualities  which  do  not  helor..- 
to  the  other  species  of  currants.  Tliey  ind- 
well for  tarts  and  puddings;  and  can  be  rW.-- 
into  a  very  pleasant  jelly,  which,  in  village  phar- 
macy, is  recommended  in  cases  of  sore  uWt: 
and  they  make  a  very  good  rob  (souring)  f> •■ 
flavouring  liquors.  The  leaves  of  the  black  cur 
rant  have  a  strong  taste,  especially  in  the  car!} 
part  of  the  season;  and  if  a  small  portion  t- 
mixed  with  black  tea,  the  flavour  is  chaage<l  t <■ 
one  resembling  that  of  green.  On  this  accoum 
it  is  suspected  that  those  leaves  arc  pretty  exten 
sively  used  in  the  adulteration  of  tea,— tiv 
coarser  sort  of  black  being  coloured  green  U 
moistening  it  with  vinegar,  laying  it  upon  heat.  1 
plates  of  copper  till  it  be  shrivelled  into  snuli 
balls,  and  mixing  it  with  black  currant  lwiv. 
which  have  also  been  shrivelled  by  heat.  Ii 
this  process  lias  been  employed,  the  tea  will  'Ii- 
colour  a  silver  spoon. 

There  are  thirty-five  varieties  of  the  curri 1 
specified  in  the  fruit  catalogue  of  tlic  Hortirul 
tural  Society ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  claw  - 
fruits  in  which  so  much  ignorance  exists  a.*  t 
the  merits  and  difference  of  the  varieties.  It 
stated  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  diftvrc- 
kinds  with  certainty  from  tho  nurseries. 

Tiik  (ioosebkrry  ( ribes  grossularia J .  Sun* 
have  derived  the  name  gooseberry  from  gor* 
berry,  or  the  resemblance  of  the  bush  to  gur*  ; 
others  from  the  berry  being  used  as  a  sauce  t 
young  geese.    In  Cheshire,  and  some  of  tli 
neighbouring  counties  of  England,  it  »m  ca)!«  • 
fca,  or  fevorWrry ;  in  Norfolk  this  name  w  ab- 
breviated to  feabet,  pronounced  thapet  ;  carlvrn 
is  another  English  name.    In  France  it  is  call"* 
groscillc;  in  Scotland,  sometimes  groid.    I1  11 
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\  native  of  several  parte  of  Europe,  and  abounds 
ui  the  valleys  in  copse  woods,  where  it  produces 
a  email  green  hairy  berry  of  high  flavour.  In 
burland,  if  not  a  native,  it  is  now  naturalized 
in  various  places,  and  grows  wild  in  old  walls, 
ruins,  and  in  woods.  It  is  cultivated  in  Lan- 
cashire in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Britain ;  and  next  to  Lancashire,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Lothians,  and  some  of  the  northern 
aunties  of  Scotland  seem  to  suit  this  plant.  In 
France  it  is  neglected ;  in  Italy  and  Spain  it  is 
«<arcely  known.  It  was  early  a  favourite  fruit, 
and  still  continues  to  be  so,  in  all  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. In  the  time  of  Tusser,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  fruit  was  culti- 
r  ited.    He  says 

fcThe  barbery,  re*pU,*  and  gooseberry  too, 

to  be  planted  as  other  tilings  do." 


In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  small,  tasteless, 
and  neglected ;  and  though  it  grows  to  a  large 
*u*  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  its  flavour 
there  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  it  has  in 
Gotland.  Even  in  that  country,  the  flavour 
**ms  to  increase  with  the  cold ;  for  if  there  be 
warmth  enough  for  bringing  gooseberries  to  ma- 
turity and  ripening  them,  the  farther  north  they 
are  grown  the  better.  The  market-gardeners 
al*>nt  Edinburgh  pay  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture and  kinds  of  their  gooseberries ;  but  they 
never  equal  in  flavour  to  those  which  are 
.rniwn  at  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  or  Inverness. 

In  England,  the  Lancashire  gooseberries  are 
the  finest  in  appearance.  They  are  very  large ; 
W  still  their  flavour  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
*™tch.  Perhaps  the  inferiority  of  the  English 
Wri«  may  be  in  great  part  owing  to  the  large 
*'rt*  that  are  cultivated, — the  finest,  even  in 
inland,  being  those  that  are  of  a  middle  size. 

<fOt«ebemes  are  of  various  colours — white,  y  el- 
ereen,  and  red ;  and  of  each  colour  there  are 
roany  sorts.  If,  however,  any  particular  sort  be 
*i*h«l  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  done  by  cut- 
tuw,  because  the  seeds  of  any  one  sort  are  apt  to 
{*vxluce  not  only  all  the  known  sorts,  but  new 

The  gooselterry  plant,  under  favourable  cir- 
rcmstances,  will  attain  a  considerable  age,  and 
to  an  immense  size.     At  Dufneld,  near 
^rbv,  there  was,  in  1821,  a  bush  ascertained  to 
'uvebeen  planted  at  least  forty -six  years,  the 
''ranches  of  which  extended  twelve  yards  in  cir- 
™ruference.  At  the  garden  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Hanks,  at  Overton  Hall,  near  Chesterfield,  there 
*+re,  at  the  same  time,  two  remarkable  goose- 
Try  plants,  trained  against  a  wall,  measuring 
JJJ'**1^9  of  fifty feet  from  one  vxtix'lmty  to 

*  Rn«plHTry. 


The  yellow  gooseberries  have,  in  general,  a 
more  rich  and  vinous  flavour  than  the  white ; 
they  are,  on  that  account,  the  best  for  the  des- 
sert, and  also  -for  being  fermented  into  wine. 
When  the  sort  is  choice,  and  well  picked,  so  that 
none  of  the  fruit  is  damaged,  or  over  or  under 
ripe,  and  when  the  wine  is  properly  made,  it 
often  puzzles  an  unpractised  taste  to  distinguish 
the  wine  of  the  best  yellow  gooseberries  from 
champaign.  It  has  the  flavour  and  colour,  and 
it  mantles  like  the  best  of  the  foreign  wine. 

Generally  speaking,  the  green  gooseberries  are 
inferior  to  the  yellow,  and  even  to  the  white ; 
many  of  them,  however,  run  large,  and  are  used 
for  the  sake  of  appearance.  Large  gooseberries 
in  general,  and  large  green  ones  in  particular,  arc 
thick  in  the  husk,  and  contain  less  pulp  than 
those  of  a  smaller  size ;  while  the  flavour  is  in 
general  rich  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  of  the 
husk.  Some  of  the  larger  greens,  especially  those 
that  are  smooth,  gourd-shaped,  and  of  a  brown- 
ish tinge,  are  almost  tasteless,  or  even  disagree- 
able. 

The  red  gooseberries  are  very  various  in  fla- 
vour, but  are  commonly  more  acid  than  the 
others.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  other 
fruits;  and  it  agrees  with  the  well  known  fact, 
that  acids  change  the  vegetable  blues  to  red. 
In  many  fruits, and  the  gooseberry  in  particular, 
the  amber  colour  is  accompanied  by  the  richest 
vinous  flavour,  while  the  white  tends  to  insipi- 
dity. When  the  green  is  deep  and  pure,  sweet- 
ness seems  to  be  the  leading  characteristic,  as 
in  the  Gascoigne  gooseberry,  the  green-gage  plum, 
and  the  small  green  summer  pear,  known  in 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  4i  Piukey  green." 
Among  the  red  gooseberries  there  are,  however, 
many  exceptions.  Some  of  the  older  and  smaller 
red  sorts  (especially  that  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "old  ironmonger")  are  very  sweet.  It 
would  lie  unavailing  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
kind  of  gooseberry  as  the  best,  as  every  year  pro- 
duces new  varieties.  In  the  fruit  catalogue  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  kinds  enumerated,  of  which  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  are  the  large  Lancashire  goose- 
berries. 

The  cultivation  of  gooseberries  forms  a  pleas- 
ing occupation  amongst  the  manufacturers  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  custom  has 
doubtless  a  tendency  to  improve  both  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  people.  Any  pursuit 
which  makes  men  acquainted  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  vegetable  economy,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  has  a  beneficial  efFeet  upon  the  heart  and 
understanding;  and  it  is  certainly  better  for 
weavers  and  nailers  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
raising  the  largest  goosel »errie*,  than  in  tho*e 
games  of  chance  or  cruel  sports,  to  which  the 
few  leisure  hours  of  the  working -classes  are  too 
often  devoted. 
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Both  currants  ami  gooseberries  are  of  very 
easy  culture.    They  may  be  raised  from  slips, 
which  is  the  usual  mode  of  perpetuating  varie- 
ties, or  by  all  the  other  methods  used  in  propa- 
gating shrubs  and  trees.     New  varieties  are  ob- 
tained from  seed.    Any  good  soft  soil  is  suitable 
to  them.     A  moist  soft  soil  is  most  favourable 
to  the  gooseberry.    The  bushes  require  a  prun- 
ing twice  a  year.    The  gooseberry  plant  of  four 
years  old  produces  the  largest  and  finest  fruit ; 
afterwards  the  fruit  becomes  smaller,  though  it 
increases  in  quantity.    The  fruit  is  produced  not 
only  on  the  shoots  of  last  summer,  and  on  shoots 
two  or  three  years  old,  but  also  on  spurs  arising 
from  the  older  branches  along  the  sides.  Many 
insects  attack  the  gooselierry,  such  as  the  aphis, 
caterpillar,  and  saw  fly.    The  currant  moth, 
abraxas  grossulariala,  is  a  middle-sized  moth, 
white,  with  numerous  black  spots.     It  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  l>oth  currant  and 
gooscl>erry  leaves.    The  gooseberry  moth  is  ra- 
ther smaller,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  both 
shrubs.    The  saw  fly,  ncmatus  ribesii,  is  still 
more  destructive  to  the  gooseberry.    Early  in 
March  this  small  fly,  of  a  greenish  colour,  sha- 
greened  with  deep  black  tubercles,  de]>osits  a 
string  of  minute  eggs  along  the  under  ribs  of 
the  lower  leaves.    A  single  fly  will  fill  the  ribs 
of  many  leaves.    In  ten  days  those  eggs  will  be 
hatched  into  caterpillars;  then  after  feeding  vora- 
ciously on  the  leaves  for  al>out  ten  days  more,  they 
drop  unto  the  ground,  and  change  into  the  chry- 
salis  state.     In  this  state  they  remain  for  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days,  when  another  fly  is  produced, 
which  mounts  up  and  deposits  a  fresh  progeny 
among  the  leaves.    In  this  way  the  bushes  of  a 
whole  garden  are  stripped  of  their  foliage  in  a 
few  weeks.    The  best  preventive  is  to  hand  pick 
the  bushes  early  in  the  season,  and  destroy  all 
the  eggs  and  flies  that  can  be  found.  Digging 
up  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  bushes  fre- 
quently, but  especially  in  autumn,  previous  to 
the  winter  frosts,  is  also  advisable.  Sprinkling 
with  lime-water,  tobacco  juice,  and  other  fluids, 
has  also  been  recommended. 

Tub  Barberry,  (berberu  vulgaris.)  Natural 
family  Berberidccr.  Hexandria  nwnogynia.  Linn. 

This  is  an  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  shrub. 
When  covered  with  flowers  in  spring,  or  fruit  in 
autumn,  it  forms  a  pleasing  object.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish  green,  and  gratefully 
acid  to  the  taste;  the  odour  of  the  flowers  is 
pleasant  at  some  distance,  though  too  strong,  and 
offensive  when  near. 

This  shrub  is  a  native  originally  of  the  eastern 
countries,  though  it  is  now  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  thrives  best  upon  light  and 
chalky  soils.  It  grew  formerly  wild,  in  great 
quantities,  in  the  hedgerows  of  England,  but  has 
been  universally  banished,  from  a  general  belief 
that  its  presence  is  injurious  to  the  growth  ox  I 


corn.  I  hi  Hamel,  Bronssonet,  and  other  acien- 
tific  writers,  treat  this  belief  as  a  vulgar  preju- 
dice. It  should,  however,  be  remarked, that  the 
fructification  of  the  barberry  is  incomplete,  un- 
less the  stamens  lie  irritated  by  insects,  when  tb« 
filaments  suddenly  contract  in  a  most  remark* 
ble  manner  towards  the  germ.  The  flowers  an-, 
therefore,  by  a  l>eautiful  arrangement  of  nataiv, 
peculiarly  attractive  to  insects ;  and  thus  the 
barberry  may  become  injurious  to  neighbourim; 
plants.  The  berries  grow  in  bunches,  and  w 
so  very  acid,  that  they  are  seldom  eaten;  but 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sugar,  thcymak< 
an  excellent  jelly.  They  are  used  also  as  a  sw*t 
meat,  and  put  into  sugar  plums  or  comfits.  Tbe 
fruit  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  as  a  roil  ! 
and  cooling  refrigerant.  The  roots  boiled  in  n 
alkaline  ley,  yield  a  yellow  colour, used  in  Polan  1 
for  dying  leather.  The  lwirk  alsoy  ieldsayellowil  v<*. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  browse  on  this  shrub, 
and  numerous  kinds  of  insects  arc  remarkaMv 
fond  of  the  flowers  and  leaves. 

The  Elder  Berry,  (tambticus  nigra.)  Pt»- 
tandria  trigynia  of  Linn. 

The  elder  is  a  native  of  this  country;  is  ven 
generally  diffused;  grows  with  singular  rapidity, 
though  it  never  arrives  at  great  size;  and  endure 
the  most  bleak  situations,  though  in  the  northen. 
I wirts  of  Scotland  the  fruit  seldom  ripens.  The 
berries  of  the  elder  are  fermented  into  a  wiof, 
which,  when  spiced  and  drunk  warm,  is  a  plea- 
ing  winter  beverage.  They  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  portion  of  the  narcotic  principle.  The 
black  variety  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  this  pur 
pose;  but  the  berries  of  the  yellow  and  green  art 
also  applicable  to  wine  making. 

The  elder  tree  furnishes  the  unscientific  prac- 
titioner of  the  healing  art  with  many  of  the 
most  approved  remedies;  and  perhaps  not  with 
out  reason.  Boerhaave,  the  groat  physician,  h 
said  to  have  regarded  the  elder  with  such  rem 
ence,  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  that  he  sometime 
took  off  his  hat  in  passing  a  tree  of  this  6peci«*> 
The  leaves  are  narcotic,  purgative,  and  acrid;  uV 
flowers  in  decoction  are  diaphoretic,  and  areuseJ 
to  give  a  flavour  to  vinegar.  The  French  Hk« 
them  among  casks  of  apples,  to  which  they  com 
municate  an  agreeable  odour. 

The  berries  are  said  to  prove  poisonous  U> 
poultry,  and  especially  to  turkies. 

The  Bilberry,  or  Bus- 
drrry,  (vaccinium  myrtiUuj. 
This  berry  grows  plentifully 
onheathsand  waste  places; an  i 
is  very  hardy.  It  is  a  hand- 
some berry,  with  a  delicate 
bloom  when  in  perfection; 
but  it  is  tender,  and,  when 
kept  for  some  time,  ferment*. 
The  Hi»c»HTry.  In  some  of  the  pine  forest* 
in  Scotland  it  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
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frtt;  and  there  arc  places  where  the  pedestrian 
can  pull  handful*  of  berries  as  large  as  the  coin- 
moo  black  currant  of  the  gardens. 

Two  other  species  of  tvtrriniitm,  the  bhu.-k 
whortleberry,  and  the  red  (the  cranberry)  are 
mmmon  euough  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 
One,  if  not  both  of  these,  grows  most  readily  in 
tooist  situations,  such  as  the  dry  patches  in  peat- 
Ujg*.  Tasaer mentions  ** hurtil-berries" amongst 
the  cultivated  fruits  of  his  time.  These  were, 
prrhapa,  confounded  with  the  fruit  of  the  brom- 
Uts.  "Dewberries"  (though  supposed  by  some 
to  be  gooseberries)  were  formerly  amongst  the 
yicaeies  of  fruit,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 


rated 


in   Midsummer's  Night's 


FeeJ  him  with  apricocka  sod  dcwlxrrien, 

figs,  and  mulberries.' 


The  Red  Cranberry,  ( vaccinium  vitis  Idcae,)  of 
*hich  the  berries  are  excellent,  has  borne  fruit 
•taadantly  under  cultivation.  The  lierries  of 
the  I'ennsylvaniau  vaccinium  arc  very  ornamen- 
tal. This  genus  of  berries  is  very  abundant  in 
North  America,  and  also  in  the  northern  parts 
vf  Russia. 

The  American  Cranberry  ( vaccinium  macro- 
rsrpoftj  forms  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce; and,  as  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
»iih  tome  others  of  the  genus,  it  may  l>c  culti- 
vated to  advantage  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  and 
u»  other  moist  situations.  The  importation  of 
rnoberries  to  this  country  is  at>out  30,000  gal- 
l*w  annually,  the  duty  lieing  sixpence  per  gal- 
This  species  has  been  grown  in  England. 

An  interesting  account  of  its  culture  and 
produce  is  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Bonks,  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions.  In  one  year,  from  a 
Ud  of  about  eighteen  feet  square,  tliree  and  a 
half  Winchester  bushels  of  berries  were  pro- 
duced, which,  at  five  bottles  to  the  gallon,  gives 
•  40  bottles,  each  sufficient  for  one  cranberry 
fte. 

Wherever  there  is  a  pond,  observes  Neill,  the 
lorrin  may  at  a  trifling  expence  be  fitted  for 
ihs  culture  of  this  plant,  and  it  will  continue 
j>rudoctive  for  many  years.  All  tliat  is  neces- 
"**y  U  to  drive  in  a  few  stakes  two  or  three  feet 
within  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and  to  place 
old  boards  within  these,  so  as  to  prevent 
soil  of  the  cranberry  bed  from  falling  into 
ibe  water.  Then  to  lay  a  parcel  of  small  stones 
-f  rubbish  in  the  bottom,  and  over  it  peat  or  bog 
*v<irth,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches  above, 
•u>d  seven  inches  below  the  usual  surface  of  the 
**tcr.  In  such  a  situation  the  plants  grow 
^adily;  and  if  a  few  be  put  in  they  entirely 
wtx  the  bed  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  by 
intaos  of  their  long  runner*,  which  take  root  at 
different  ]>oints.    from  a  verj  small  space  a  very 


large  quantity  of  cranberries  may  be  gathered, 
and  they  prove  a  remarkably  regular  crop, 
scarcely  affected  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  cran- 
berry ms  ill  also  succeed  when  planted  as  an  edging 
to  any  jwnd,  provided  some  bog  earth  be  placed 
for  its  roots  to  run  in;  or  if  a  bed  of  bog  earth 
be  sunk  in  any  shady  situation,  so  as  its  surface 
may  be  a  few  inches  below  the  general  level  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  water,  the  plant  will  thrive 
well,  and  being  regularly  watered  in  die  driest 
weather,  produces  abundant  crops. 

Tiik  Crow  IJkiiuy,  (empeirum  nigrum.)  Di- 
aecia  triandria,  Linn. 

This  humble  plant,  in  appearance  resembling 
some  of  the  mosses,  derives  its  generic  name 
from  growing  on  rocks,  and  elevated  stony 
mountains.  The  berry  is  jet  black;  and  hence 
j  probubly  the  common  name  of  crow  berry.  It  is 
common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in 
elevated  situations,  on  dry,  barren,  moorish,  or 
boggy  soils;  and  is  more  patient  of  cold,  bleak 
atmospheres,  tlian  even  the  common  heath.  The 
berries  have  a  slight  subacid  taste,  and  are  eaten 
by  children  in  the  Highlands.  The  Russian 
peasants  eat  them;  and  the  Kamchatdoles  gather 
great  quantities  of  them  to  boil  with  their  fish, 
or  to  make  a  sort  of  pudding,  with  the  roots 
of  their  lilies;  wild  game  especially  grouse,  feed 
on  them.  They  afford  a  dork  purple  dye;  and 
boiled  with  fut,  are  used  for  imparting  a  black 
colour  to  otter  and  sable  skins. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Till:  UlUNCiK,  LUtoX,    LIME,   CITKON,  HIADIMiCK, 
i'OMLOKA.VtTK,  FIO,  OL1VK,  &C. 

Thk  natural  family  Aurantiace<ry  or  Itetpcr- 
it/ror,  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
important  of  exotic  fruits.  The  family  belongs 
to  the  class  po/yadcJpbia,  aud  order  jndyandria 
of  Li  una?  us. 

The  common  character  of  the  citrons  or  orange 
family,  is  tliat  of  low  evergreen  trees,  with  ovate 
or  oval,  lanceolate,  entire,  or  serrated  leaves.  On 
the  ungrafted  trees,  and  those  growing  in  a  na 
turol  state,  there  arc  frequently  found  axillary 
spines.  There  is  u  structure  of  the  petiole  of  the 
leaf,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  species. 
Thus,  in  the  orange  and  shaddock  the  |>ctiole  \h 
winged,  producing  a  marked  form  of  the  leaf,  as 
seen  in  the  wood  cut,  1 27. 

In  the  citron,  lemon,  and  lime,  the  petiole  in 
naked.  The  flowers  appear  in  peduncles,  axil- 
lary or  terminate, and  one  or  many  flowered:  the 
eitron  and  lemon  have  ten  stamens,  the  orange 
more.  The  fruits  arc  large  tarries,  round  or  ob- 
long, and  generally  of  a  yellow  colour.    In  the 
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orango  and  shaddock,  the  shape  is  spherical,  or 
rather  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  a  red  or  orange 
coloured  rind;  in  the  lime  spherical,  with  a  pale 
rind;  in  the  lemon  oblong,  rough,  with  a  nipple- 
like protuberance  at  the  end;  in  the  citron  ob- 
long, with'  a  very  thick  rind.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  fruit  of  all  this  tribe.  The  rind  or 
external  pericarp,  is  of  a  soft  spongy  texture, 
containing  but  little  juice  or  sap  of  any  kind  in 
its  substance;  but  the  external  surface  is  covered 
or  tubcrculated  over  with  little  glands,  that  se- 
crete a  volatile  oil,  which  is  very  inflammable  and 
acrid.  According  to  Decandolle,  the  fruit  con- 
sists first,  of  a  thick  valveless  indehiscent  coat, 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  considered  a  continu- 
ous torus;  secondly,  of  several  earpella,  verticel- 
late  around  an  imaginary  axis,  often  separable 
without  laceration :  membranous,  and  either  con- 
taining seeds  only,  or  filled  with  pulp  lying  in 
innumerable  little  bags,  proceeding  from  the 
inner  coats  of  the  cells. 

The  flowers  of  this  tribe  are  deliciously  fra- 
grant, and  the  fruits  almost  all  eatable.  The 
wood  is  particularly  close  grained. 

The  golden  apples  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  Jews,  are  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  this  family,  though  it  is  remarkable  that 
we  have  no  authentic  records  of  any  species  of 
citrus  having  been  known  to  or  cultivated  by 
the  Romans. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  is  a  var- 
iety, and  what  a  distinct  species  in  this  family. 
Four  species  are,  however,  commonly  enumerated 
—the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  the  shad- 
dock. Of  these  there  are  a  great  many  varieties. 

The  orange  family  are  originally  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  from  whence  they  have 
been  introduced,  and  naturalised  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Europe,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  They  will 
even  grow  in  the  open  air  in  the  warmer  coun- 
ties of  England.  In  warm  climates  they  con- 
tinue flowering  during  nearly  all  the  summer, 
and  the  fruit  takes  two  years  to  come  to  matur- 
ity, so  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  each 
year,  a  healthy  tree  has  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
duction, from  the  flower  bud  to  the  ripe  fruit,  in 
perfection  at  the  same  time. 

TheOrangk,  ( citrus  auratUium.J  The  orange 
is  a  middle  sized  evergreen  tree,  with  a  green- 
ish brown  bark,  and  in  its  wild  state  with  prickly 
branches.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  pointed, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  are  winged.  The 
principal  varieties  are  the  sweet  or  China  orange, 
the  bitter  or  Seville,  the  Maltese  or  red  pulped. 
The  box-leaved,  willow-leaved,  and  some  others, 
are  cultivated  more  as  curiosities  than  for  use. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  orange  was  in- 
troduced into  England  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty, but  probably  it  may  have  taken  place 
not  long  after  their  introduction  into  Portugal, 


which  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

127. 


The  first  oranges,  it  is  stated,  were  imported 
into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  it  is 
added  that  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who  married  the 
niece  of  Sir  Walter,  planted  their  seeds,  and  they 
produced  the  orange  trees  at  Beddington,  in  Sur- 
rey, of  which  bishop  Gibson,  in  his  additions  to 
Camden's  Britannia,  speaks  as  having  been  there 
for  a  hundred  years  previous  to  1695.  As  the**- 
trees  always  produced  fruit,  they  could  not,  as 
professor  Martyn  justly  observes,  have  been  raised 
from  seeds;  but  they  may  have  been  brought 
from  Portugal,  or  from  Italy,  (the  place  whence 
orange  trees  have  usually  been  obtained,)  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
trees  at  Beddington  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  with  a  movable  cover  to  screen  them 
from  the  inelemency  of  the  winter  months.  In 
the  l>eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
had  attained  the  height  of  eighteen  feet,  and  the 
stems  were  about  nine  inches  in  diameter;  while 
the  spread  of  the  head  of  the  largest  one  wa* 
twelve  feet  the  one  way  and  nine  the  other. 
There  had  always  been  a  wall  on  the  north  side 
of  them  to  screen  them  from  the  cold  of  that 
quarter,  but  they  were  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  wall  as  to  have  room  to  spread,  and  plenty 
of  air  and  light.  In  1738  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  permanent  inclosure,  like  a  greenhouse. 
They  were  all  destroyed  by  the  great  frost  of  the 
following  winter;  but  whether  wholly  owing  to 
the  frost,  or  partly  to  the  confinement  and  damp 
of  the  permanent  inclosure,  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. 

John  Parkinson,  apothecary,  of  London,  ok 
of  the  most  voluminous  of  our  early  writers  on 
plants,  who  published  his  Practice  of  Plant*  in 
1029,  gives  some  curious  directions  for  the  pro- 
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tfTTstion  of  orange  trees,  from  which  one  would 
he led  to  conclude  that  tho  trees  at  Bcddington, 
with  their  ample  protection  of  a  movable  cov- 
rrin*  in  winter,  had  not  been  in  existence  then. 
"The  orange  tree,"  says  he,  "hath  abiden,  with 
-noe  extraordinary  branching  and  budding  of 
if,  when  as  neither  citron  nor  lemon  trees  would 
hy  any  means  be  preserved  for  any  long  time. 
S>me  keepc  them  in  square  boxes,  and  lift  them 
to  and  fro  by  iron  hooks  on  the  sides,  or  cause 
thorn  to  be  rowled  on  trundels  or  small  wheels 
under  them,  to  place  them  in  an  house,  or  close 
pderie,  for  the  winter  time  :  others  plant  them 
against  a  bricke  wall  in  the  ground,  and  defend 
by  a  shed  of  hoardes,  covered  with  seare  cloth  in 
the  winter;  and  by  the  warmth  of  a  stove,  or  such 
other  thing,  give  them  some  comfort  in  the  colder 
times;  but  no  tent  or  meane  provision  will  pre- 
*rre  them."    The  orange  trees  at  Versailles  are, 
during  the  winter,  wheeled  into  warm  places 
antler  the  terrace;  and  the  same  plan  is  pursued 
▼ith  respect  to  some  fine  orange  trees  at  Windsor, 
which  were  presented  by  the  late  king  of  France. 
At  Hampton  Court  there  are  many  orange  trees, 
sntne  of  which  aru  stated  to  be  three  hundred  years 
<•)<!.  They  are  generally  moved  into  the  open  air 
ahout  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  perfume  of 
their  blossoms  is  most  delicious.    Orange  and 
ktnon  trees  have  been  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in 
Enrland.   For  a  hundred  years,  in  a  few  gardens 
<•(  the  south  of  Devonshire,  they  have  been 
wen,  trained  as  peach  trees  against  walls,  and 
sheltered  only  with  mats  of  straw  during  the 
*inter.   The  fruit  of  these  is  stilted  to  be  as 
\vn  and  fine  as  any  from  Portugal. 

At  the  time  when  the  people  of  Europe  first 
usted  the  Levant  in  great  numbers,  that  is,  dur- 
the  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  Syria  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  oranges  were  found 
»Minrlant  in  that  country.  Though  they  were 
m  reality  cultivated  trees,  their  number,  and  the 
Wflty  and  goodness  of  their  fruit,  naturally 
f*used  the  adventurers  (who  were  not  very  con- 
versant with  natural  history,  and  not  a  little 
prone  to  romance  and  credulity)  to  l>elieve  and 
**Ate  that  these  were  indigenous  to  the  country, 
*»i  formed  a  portion  of  the  glories  of  the  "  Holy 
land." 

The  fables  of  the  profane  writers,  and  the  am- 
t-'cuityof  the  descriptions  of  vegetables  in  Holy 
^  rit,  helped  further  to  confirm  this  opinion.  As 
the  oranges  were  of  the  form  of  apples,  and  the 
f  lour  of  gold,  it  did  not  require  much  stretch 
of  imagination  to  make  them  the  golden  apples  of 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides;  and  the  only  point 
"-it  remained  was  to  settle  the  locality  of  that 
khled  paradise,  which  was  generally  laid  in  the 
P^t  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the  nioun- 
of  Atlas  and  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  authority  of  Moses  was 
«1W  in  to  confirm  the  existence  of  this  fruit  in 


Syria,  even  at  the  time  when  the  children  of 
Jacob  were  wandering  in  the  wilderness;  and 
one  of  the  trees  borne  in  the  procession  com* 
manded  in  the  twenty -third  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
orange.  The  mala  medico,  of  the  Romans,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  afterwards  by  Pal- 
ladio  and  others;  the  kitron  of  the  Greeks;  and 
the  citrus  of  Josephus,  were  all  understood  to 
mean  the  same  fruit :  and,  as  has  been  found  to 
be  the  case  with  many  other  substances,  tho 
moderns  supposed  that,  because  there  was  an 
identity  of  name,  there  must  be  an  identity  of 
substance,  never  reflecting  that  the  name  had 
been  imposed  by  themselves,  and  that  therefore 
its  identity  proved  nothing. 

The  fable  continued,  however;  and,  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, there  was  no  attempt  to  examine  the  au- 
thorities with  that  minuteness  which  the  search 
of  truth  demanded,  till  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  history  of  this  fruit  was  first  carefully  traced 
by  Galessio,  who  published  his  Traitt  du  Citrus, 
at  Paris,  in  181 1 .  He  maintains  that  the  orange, 
instead  of  being  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in 
Syria,  or  even  in  Media,  whence  the  Romans 
must  have  obtained  their  "  Median  apples,"  was 
not  in  that  part  of  India  which  is  watered  by 
the  Indus  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
Indian  expedition,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Nearchus  among  the  fruits  and  productions  of 
that  country.  It  is  not  mentioned  either  by 
Arrian,  by  Diodorus,  or  Pliny;  and  even  so  late 
as  the  year  1300,  Pietro  di  Cuescengi,  a  senator 
of  Bologna,  who  wrote  on  agriculture  and  vege- 
table productions,  does  not  take  the  least  notice 
of  tho  orange. 

The  first  distinct  mention  of  oranges  is  by  tho 
Arabs;  and  Avicenna  (book  v.)  not  only  des- 
cribes oleum  de  citrangula  (oil  of  oranges)  and 
oleum  dc  citranpulorum  scminibus  (oil  of  orango 
seeds,)  but  speaks  of  citric  acid  (salt  of  lemons,) 
which  is  contained  in  all  the  genus,  though  more 
abundantly  in  that  species  from  which  it  got  its 
common  Knglish  name. 

According  to  Galessio,  the  Arabs,  when  they 
penetrated  to  India,  found  the  orange  tribes  there, 
further  in  the  interior  than  Alexander  hod  pene- 
trated; and  they  brought  them  thence  by  two 
routes  :'the  sweet  ones,  now  called  China  oranges, 
through  Persia  to  Syria,  and  thence  to  the  shores 
of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France;  and  the  bitter 
oranges,  called  in  the  commerce  of  England,  Se- 
ville oranges,  by  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  north 
of  Africa  to  Spain. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  orange  was  origin- 
ally a  Chinese  fruit,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Marco  Polo,  the  father  of  modern  travellers,  who 
is  so  circumstantial  in  describing  all  the  other 
wonders  of  that  country. 

Now  these  facts  certainly  go  far  to  show  that 
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the  orange  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  either 
in  Europe  or  in  Syria;  but  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  knowledge  of  it  to  the  Arabs,  who,  with 
their  zeal  to  propagate  the  religion  of  the  Koran, 
were  as  anxious  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
agriculture  and  medicine.  The  sweet  orange 
which  they  introduced  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
tliat  which  has  since  been  called  the  China  orange, 
and  under  that  name  introduced  into  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, St  Michael's,  the  other  Atlantic  isles,  and 
the  West  Indies ;  but  rather  the  orange  which 
was  known  in  Italy  before  Vasco  de  Gama  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  orange  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  the 
Portuguese  upon  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  it  had  been  indigenous 
there,  or  disseminated  by  the  Arabs.  When  the 
Portuguese  reached  India,  they  found  the  orange 
there,  and  also  in  China,  which  was  visited  for 
the  first  time  by  sea  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Although  the  oranges  of  St  Michael,  in  the 
Azores,  are  now  the  best  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  European  market,  they  are  not  indigenous 
productions  of  that  island;  but  were  sent  there 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  the  same  fruit  was  origin- 
ally sent  to  the  American  continent  by  the  Span- 
iards. In  the  middle  of  a  forest,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Cedeno,  Humboldt  found  wild  orange 
trees,  laden  with  large  and  sweet  fruit.  They 
were,  probably,  the  remains  of  some  old  Indian 
plantations;  for  the  orange  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  spontaneous  vegetable  productions 
of  the  New  World. 

But,  in  whatever  way  oranges  were  first  in- 
troduced into  those  parts  of  the  world  of  which 
they  are  not  natives,  they  are  now  very  widely 
diffused;  and  wherever  they  are  found  they  are 
among  the  most  ornamental  of  trees,  and  the 
most  delightful  of  fruits.  The  species  and  var- 
ieties have  also  been  greatly  multiplied;  but 
whether  from  their  proneness  to  produce  varie- 
ties, from  some  original  differences,  or  from  dif- 
ference of  soil  and  climate,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. Including  all  the  different  species,  Risso, 
an  eminent  naturalist  at  Nice,  (and  from  his 
living  in  a  country  producing  oranges,  he  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  examining  and  study- 
ing them,)  has,  in  a  very  elegant  and  elaborate 
natural  history  of  oranges,  published  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1818,  enumerated,  described,  and,  with 
respect  to  all  the  more  important  sorts,  figured 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  varie- 
ties: these  he  has  divided  into  eight  species: 
sweet  oranges,  bitter  oranges,  bergamottes,  limes, 
pampelucos,  Bweet  limes,  lemons,  and  citrons. 

Of  the  first  of  these  there  are  no  fewer  than 
forty-three  varieties;  though,  in  the  opinion  of 
Galessio,  they  are  all  derived  from  the  common 
orange.  The  others  are,  generally  speaki  ng,  more 
acid  in  their  flavour;  though  some  of  them,  such 


as  the  bergamottes,  from  the  rind  of  which  the 
celebrated  oil  of  bergnmot  is  obtained,  are  highly 
perfumed. 

Of  the  bitter  oranges  Risso  enumerates  thirty- 
two  varieties;  of  the  bergamottes,  five;  of  the 
limes,  eight;  of  the  pampelucos,  six;  of  the  swert 
limes,  twelve;  of  the  lemons,  forty-seTen;  and 
of  the  citrons,  seventeen. 

The  family  of  the  oranges,  in  almost  all 
their  varieties,  are  now  cultivated  in  Portugal, 
iu  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Grew*. 
In  the  first  two  countries  they  especially  abound; 
in  AJgarve,  and  in  the  fine  plains  of  Andalusia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  latter 
is  the  place  from  which  the  bitter,  or  Seville, 
oranges  are  chiefly  obtained.  In  Algarve  and 
Andalusia  the  orange  trees  are  of  great  size; 
and  extensive  orchards  of  oranges  have  formnl 
the  principal  revenue  of  the  monks  for  several 
centuries.  In  Cordova,  the  seat  of  MoonMi 
grandeur  and  luxury,  there  are  orange  trees  still 
remaining,  which  are  considered  to  be  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  old;  and  in  that  province,  win*- 
craggy  mountains  are  covered  with  gardens,  ami 
vineyards,  and  forests  abounding  in  fruit,  uV 
flowers  of  the  orange  fill  the  air  with  their  per- 
fume, and  lead  the  imagination  back  to  uW 
days  which  the  Moorish  poets  and  historians  de- 
light in  describing,  when  the  land  which  the) 
conquered  was  adorned  with  all  the  refinement- 
of  their  taste  and  intelligence,  and  the  luxuri* 
of  the  East  were  nuturalized  in  the  most  deli 
cious  regions  of  the  South.  The  trunks  of  the 
old  trees  of  Cordova  have  begun  to  decay;  and 
when  they  get  diseased,  they  are  crusted  with  a 
kind  of  lichen,  which  is  supposed  to  be- peculiar 
to  the  orange.  In  France,  the  orange  country  is 
chiefly  Provence,  or  that  part  of  the  south  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhone;  and  planU 
tions  or  groves  of  oranges  arc  the  most  abundant 
and  the  most  beautiful  on  the  banks  of  the  Var. 
and  especially  in  the  environs  of  Nice,  where  tin 
species  are  very  many,  and  come  to  great  perA* 
tion.  To  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  the  country 
along  the  coast  is  flat,  sandy,  and  barren;  and  nr. 
the  plains  of  Languedoc,  that  lie  interior  of  thi-; 
barren  tract,  the  olive  thrives  better  than  uV 
orange,  apparently  because  there  are  no  sceon  l 
ary  mountains  between  the  cold  heights  of  the 
Cevennes  and  the  plains.  The  country  to  th* 
eastward  of  the  Rhone  is  much  better  adapts 
for  choice  vegetables,  both  in  soil  and  in  asptft 
In  the  western  or  French  part  of  it,  the  Alp? 
descend  gradually,  by  successive  elevations,  froiu 
the  high  summits  of  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Row. 
and  St  Bernard,  to  the  sea.  Thus  the  lowgronnk 
are  finely  exposed  to  the  southern  sun;  and  belnc 
at  the  same  time  sheltered  from  every  quart** 
whence  a  cold  wind  could  come,  the  vegetation 
is  at  once  luxuriant  and  choice.  The  finest  bul- 
bous flowers,  the  myrtle,  the  cactus,  and  many 
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the  air  of  the  perpetual  sum- 
iwt  of  the  tropical  countries,  than  is  to  be  found 
prrhsps  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  cer- 
tainly in  any  other  of  the  same  extent. 

The  glory  of  that  delightful  country  is  the 
oMDjpe,  which,  when  full  grown,  attains  the 
bright  of  about  fire  and  twenty  feet,  and  is  grace- 
ful in  all  its  parts.   The  trunk  and  older  branches 
vt  of  a  delicate  ash  colour ;  the  twigs  of  so  soft 
a  rrwn  that  they  almost  appear  transparent;  the 
IrtTrt  are  moderately  large,  beautifully  shaped, 
■>f  a  fine  healthy  green,  and  shining  on  the  upper 
while  the  under  ones  liare  a  slight  appear- 
ux*  of  down.    The  flowers,  which  are  in  little 
bunches,  and  very  graceful  in  their  form,  are,  in 
the  sweet  oranges,  of  a  delicate  white,  and,  in  the 
more  acid  varieties  of  the  family,  lightly  marked 
*ith  pink.    Some  plants  have  a  more  powerful 
frlour,  and  are  for  the  moment  more  rich ;  but 
then*  is  a  freshness  in  the  aroma  of  an  orange- 
puve  which  never  offends  or  cloys ;  and  as  the 
toe  U  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  stages  of 
it*  hearing—in  flower,  in  fruit  just  set,  and  in 
roldtn  fruit,  inviting  the  liand  to  pull  and  the 
jalate  to  taste — it  is  liardly  possible  to  imagine 
*ny  object  more  delightful.    The  perfumes  of 
Arabia  do  not  exceed  the  fragrance  of  the  groves 
<u  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  the 
Uaotifol  white  Provence  rose,  the  tuberose,  and 
unties*  other  flowers,  blend  their  sweets  with 
that  of  the  orange ;  and  where,  with  all  this  rich- 
1*%  the  pestilent  airs  of  the  tropics,  and  even 
the  iiroeeo  of  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  are  al- 
b«ether  unknown.  This  delightful  fertility  and 
fa?ranee  accompany  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
*>and  the  whole  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  until, 
*bc  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Tuscany,  they  sub- 
tle in  elevation,  and  bend  more  toward  the 
Adriatic. 

Tuscany  is  further  to  the  south ;  but  the  cli- 
niate  and  the  vegetation  cannot  be  compared  to 
•J**  of  the  little  valleys  of  Provence  and  Ligu- 
fi*.  especially  the  latter.  About  Florence  there 
still  orange  trees  in  the  gardens;  but  there 
none  of  those  aromatic  groves  and  plantations 
*bich  are  found  further  to  the  west.  Nor  are 
'U  causes  difficult  to  find  out.  There  is  an 
m-.tny  on  each  side  of  the  plain  of  Tuscany, 
which  will  not  allow  the  orange  to  arrive  at  per- 
fouon.  The  gales  that  come  from  the  south- 
owr  the  sandy  shores  near  Leghorn,  are  not 
Mapted  for  a  plant  which,  as  well  as  heat  and  1 
1'w*  sir,  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of 
moisture ;  and  the  winds  from  the  north,  that 
cooled  in  passing  over  the  Adriatic,  are  not 
*>  genial  as  those  from  the  Alps,  that  are  warmed 
•a  passing  over  the  vale  of  Lombardy.  But  still 
•he  olives,  the  grapes,  and  the  melons,  of  the 
v»le  of  the  Arno,  in  so  far  compensate  the  in- 
stants for  the  want  of  the  orange. 

Eastward  of  Tuscany,  though  the  coast  of 


Italy  inclines  still  further  to  the  south,  it  is  even 
less  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  orange ; 
the  sea  coast  is  barren,  the  interior  is  dreary,  and 
over  the  whole  the  pestilent  malaria  creeps,  for- 
bidding man  to  approach  even  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields ;  and  thus  it  may  be  that,  ere 
long,  the  arid  downs  by  the  sea  will  meet  the 
marsh  of  the  interior,  and  the  centre  of  Italy 
shall  Ik?  desolation  to  the  very  base  of  the  Apen- 
nines. After  the  gulf  of  Gaeta  is  passed,  and  the 
shelter  of  the  more  elevated  mountains  of  Cala- 
bria is  obtained,  orange  groves  again  make  their 
appearance. 

Thus  the  locality  of  the  orange  depends  fully 
as  much  upon  situation  and  soil  as  upon  lati- 
tude; and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  tliat, 
considering  the  many  and  varied  lands  in  which 
it  is  cultivated,  there  should  be  so  many  varie- 
ties of  its  fruit.  There  is  no  absolute  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  orange 
were  originally  different ;  and  even  now  they  are 
not  so  different  as  two  mushrooms  of  the  very 
same  variety — the  one  produced  upon  a  dry  and 
airy  down,  and  the  other  upon  a  marsh.  Now, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  bitter  orange  of  Seville 
came,  by  successive  removals,  from  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  margin  of  the  suit 
desert,  till  it  reached  the  states  of  Barbary,  where 
it  was  transplanted  into  Spain;  if  the  sweet 
orange  of  Malta,  Italy,  and  France,  came  tlirough 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  Persia  and  Syria ;  and 
if  the  orange  of  India  and  the  Azores  came  direct 
from  China — it  would  follow  that  each  should 
have  those  qualities  which  we  find  in  it ;  and 
tliat  the  opinion  of  Galessio  is  borne  out  by  the 
only  evidence  which  the  case  admits. 

Looking  at  the  facts,  we  are  induced  to  infer, 
tliat,  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  high  for 
maturing  its  flavour,  the  orange  is  delicious  in 
proportion  to  the  uniform  salubrity  of  the  air; 
and  that  those  high  temperatures  which  force  a 
very  large  expansion  of  the  fruit  are  against  the 
fineness  of  its  quality.  In  this  respect  we  liavc 
an  opportunity  of  contrasting  both  the  oranges 
of  islands  and  those  of  continents.  St  Michael's, 
in  the  Azores,  and  Malta,  are  both  small  islands; 
the  former  always  exposed  to  the  equalizing 
breezes,  which,  from  whatever  quarter  they  blow, 
are  always  wafted  across  the  expanse  of  the  At- 
lantic; and  the  latter  lying  near  the  dry  and 
sultry  shores  of  Africa,  and,  of  course,  subjwted 
to  more  changes  of  season  and  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. There  is  also  some  difference  in  the  soil. 
Whether  it  be  the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  or 
saline  particles,  brought  by  the  same  pestilent 
wind  that  withers  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
with  the  rirocco,  it  is  well  known  that,  under 
the  artificial  earth  (brought  originally  from  Si- 
cily) which  forms  the  soil  of  Malta,  there  gathers 
a  crust;  and  that  if  the  earth  be  not  trenched, 
and  this  crust  removed  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
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number  of  years,  it  ceases  to  be  productive,  or 
the  produce  l>eeomes  so  bitter,  that  it  is  not 
healthful.  St  Michael'*  has  no  such  disadvan- 
tage ;  the  soil  there  is  native  and  fertile,  and  de- 
posits nothing  calculated  to  injure  its  fertility, 
or  impair  the  qualities  of  its  produce. 

The  oranges  of  the  two  islands  are  such  as  0110 
would  expect  from  those  differences.  The  Mal- 
tese orange  is  large,  the  rind  is  thiek  and  spongy, 
the  glands  that  secrete  the  volatile  oil  are  pro- 
minent, the  pulp  is  red,  and  there  is  a  trace  of 
bitterness  in  the  taste;  while  the  St  Michael's 
orange  is  small,  the  rind  is  thin  and  smooth,  the 
glands  less  prominent,  the  volatile  oil  in  smaller 
quantity,  and  the  lighter  coloured  pulp  more 
sugary  and  delicious.  Some  allowance  must  no 
doubt  be  made  for  the  original  differences  of 
those  oranges,  regarding  them  as  having  come  in 
the  manner  stated  by  Galessio ;  but  they  have 
now  been  long  enough  in  both  islands  for  having 
their  qualities  modified  by  the  different  climates 
and  soils. 

The  modifications  produced  by  differences  of 
soil  and  climate,  in  the  same  vegetable,  are 
among  the  most  important  inquiries  in  the  science 
of  plants ;  and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  among 
the  most  difficult,  and  certainly  the  least  at 


But,  again,  we  have  a  further  confirmation 
when  we  compare  the  continental  oranges.  The 
climate  of  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  EutreUn, 
near  the  lower  Tagus,  and  that  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  in  Provence  and  Ligu- 
ria,  are  certainly  very  different  from  the  climate 
of  Andalusia.  The  diversities  of  surface,  and  uV 
vicinity  of  the  sen,  keep  the  air  over  the  former 
places  in  continual  play  and  motion,  and  prevrnt 
those  intense  heats  which  unquestionably  ( though 
by  a  process  which  chemistry  has  not  yet  full  v 
investigated)  render  the  juices  of  plants  acid, 
acrid,  or  saline ;  while,  from  tho  wider  extent  of 
Andalusia,  and  its  comparative  distance  from  th. 
ocean,  the  air  over  it  is,  in  the  warmer  month> 
much  more  quiescent. 

These  considerations  will,  to  a  certain  cxtcii'. 
explain  why  there  are  so  many  varieties  in  afrui'. 
which,  according  to  the  authorities,  appear  all  t 
have  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  world;  on-l 
a  further  extension  of  these  considerations  wnu! ! 
form  a  criterion  of  the  situations  in  which  i: 
would,  or  it  would  not,  be  desirable  to  cultiv.ii> 
the  orange. 

One  great  recommendation  of  the  nranpr  k 
that  it  may  Im?  had  fresh  in  every  region  of  ih 
world,  and  almost  at  every^  season  of  the  \mr. 


tended  to.    One  principal  source  of  the  difficultv  i  The  tough  rind,  and  the  aromatic  oil  with  whi 


lies  in  the  observer  being  as  much  changed  as  the 
thing  observed.  Those  who  are  parched  with 
thirst  do  not  stop  to  analyze  the  water,  or  descant 
upon  the  flavour  of  whatever  beverage  they  may 
have  recourse  to  for  slaking  it.  The  removal  of 
the  painful  sensation  is  to  them  far  more  deli- 
cious than  the  purity  of  the  most  limpid  spring, 
or  the  flavour  of  the  choicest  wine.  Just  so 
with  man  when  he  is  panting  under  a  burning 
atmosphere ;  the  fruit  which  is  most  delicious  to 
him  is  that  which  is  most  cool.  This  necessarv 
change  in  the  judge,  as  well  as  the  thing  judged 
of,  must  never  be  omitted  when  we  come  to 
compare  the  fniits  of  different  countries  as  re- 
ported of  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the?n  there ; 
and  we  never  can  be  certain  of  their  real  merits 
till  we  have  them  decided  by  the  same  individual 
under  the  same  circumstances.  To  take  a  case 
in  point :  a  guava,  apart  from  its  rarity,  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  this  country  any  thing  comparable 
to  a  peach  ;  and  yet  those  who  have  been  in  tro- 
pical countries  talk  in  raptures  of  the  guava,  and 
say  that  the  fruit  grown  here  is  inferior  and  de- 


it  is  filled,  protect  it  from  both  extremes  of  tern 
perature ;  mid  the  acidity  of  the  pulp  deter*  in 
sects  from  piercing  it ;  and  If  pulled  from  lb" 
tree  Iiefore  it  is  quite  ripe,  this  fruit  will  V<*y 
for  a  long  time.    Indeed,  tho  greater  portion  - 1 
the  oranges  imported  into  this  country  are  Ul^1 
from  the  tree  while  they  are  still  green.  Tin- 
gathering  of  both  oranges  and  lemons  for  lb- 
Knglinh  market  begins  in  October,  and  contitm  - 
to  the  end  of  December.    Oranges  are  not  full.' 
ripe  till  spring.   It  is  found  that  the  orange  trw 
from  which  the  fruit  is  gathered  green,  U  '* 
plentifully  every  year;  while  those  uponwm'i?) 
the  fruit*  is  suffered  to  ripen,  afford  abumto 
crops  only  on  alternate  years. 

During  the  latter  end  of  tho  seventeenth  an  i 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  omn; 
tree  was  a  very  fashionable  article  of  growth  i' 
conservatories,  when  there  were  but  few  exoti 
of  other  sorts  kept  there.  The  plants  were  pr ' 
cured  from  Genoa,  with  stems  generally  fn»» 
four  to  six  feet  in  height.  They  wen-  plants 
in  large  boxes,  and  were  set  out  during  suniu>' r 


generated.  Hut  they  should  Jienr  in  mind  that,  j  to  decorate  the  walks  near  the  house,  iu  the  w-|Tl 
in  the  tropical  countries,  there  is  the  tropical  ner  still  practised  at  Versailles  and  the  TuihVri^ 
zest,  as  well  as  the  tropical  flavour.  The  man  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ccntun. 
who  traverses  a  mountain  country  in  the  north,  when  n  taste  for  botany  and  forcing  exotic  frui'.* 
heeds  not  the  glittering  fountains  that  issue  from  i  became  general,  that  for  superb  orange  trees  N- 
every  rock  around  him ;  but  send  him  from  Suez  |  gan  to  decline.  Many  of  these  largo  tm4 
to  Hassora,  or  from  Morocco  to  Fezzan,  and  he 
would  remember  them  with  veneration.* 


•  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 


Iiavc  decayed  through  neglect,  and  tins*  wjikh 
arc  now  to  be  found  in  the  greater  numhtf  "1 
green-houses  are  generally  dwarf  plants,  beam* 
few  fruit,  and  those  of  small  size.    In  sunn- 
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are  still  to  be  found  large  and 
:l HtirUhing  tree*.  TilOM  at  Smorgomy  in  <ila- 
m<»rjjnnshire  are  the  largest  in  Hritnin.  They  are 
planted  in  the  floor  of  an  immense  conservatory, 
and  bear  abundantly.  It  is  said  that  the  plants 
were  procured  from  a  wreck  on  the  coast  in  thut 
quarter,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

At  Woodhall,  near  Hamilton,  trees  of  all  the 
•f'-ricjt  of  citrus  are  trained  against  the  back 
wall  of  forcing  houses,  in  the  manner  of  peaches, 
and  produce  large  crops  of  fruit.  At  Castle 
.Vraple,  near  Paisley,  there  is  a  citron  tree  which, 
in  1830,  covered  a  wall  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
•od  sixteen  feet  high,  besides  returning  about 
•is  feet  on  each  end  of  the  house.  In  that  year 
tt  produced  between  seven  and  eight  dozen  of 
fruit,  one  of  which  measured  eighteen  inches 
wdahalf  by  nineteen  and  a  half .* 

Tin  Lk*o»  (citrtu  limontim J.  This  is  a 
knotty  wooded  tree,  about  eight  feet  in  height, 


in. 


*itli  rough  Iwirk,  and  pale  green  leaves.  The 
nit  is  oblong  and  smooth,  and  rather  thin 
tinned.  The  juice  of  the  pulp  is  much  more 
«rid  than  that  of  the  orange,  and  consists  of  the 
ritric  acid.  The  flavour  of  the  essentia]  oil  of 
tie  rind  ia  also  peculiar  and  extremely  grateful. 
I*r  Sickler  enumerates  twenty-eight  varieties  as 
W*U  in  Italy;  the  French  cultivate  eleven; 

in  the  London  nurseries  are  about  twelve 
'-nYUes. 

Tho  Kmon  grows  naturally  in  that  part  of 
buli/i  which  is  situated  beyond  the  Ganges ;  but 
l{*  transmigration  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  Caliphs 
'"ring  their  invasion  of  the  West.  The  lemon 
'hi*  transplanted  was  found  by  the  crusaders,  in 
\vria  and  Palestine,  towards  the  end  of  the 
'W'enlh  century.     Hy  them  it  was  introduced 


i». 


Tlie  Citr<m. 


into  Sicily  and  Italy,  though  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  same  period  it  was  already  multiplied  in 
Africa  and  Spain.  Arabian  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century  speak  of  the  lemon  tree  as  then  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  and  many  other  places.  Matthew 
Silvaticus,  a  writer  of  that  time,  says,  that  the 
lemon  was  then  spread  over  all  Italy. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Euroj*,  where  the 
lemon  is  abundant,  the  varieties  are  very  nume- 
rous. Lemons  are  imported  into  this  country 
both  for  their  agreeable  acid  juice  and  essential 
oil,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid 
in  a  concrete  state.  They  will  keep  good  for  a 
considerable  time,  especially  if  steeped  for  a 
short  period  in  salt  water. 

Tiik  Citron  (citrus  tnedicaj.  This  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  le- 
mon. In  its  wild  state  the  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  about 
eight  feet,  erect  and  prickly, 
with  long  reclining  branches. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  oblong, 
alternate,  sub-serrate,  pale 
green.  The  fruit  is  six  inches 
in  length,  ovate,  with  a  protu- 
l>crance  at  the  tip.  There  are 
two  rinds,  the  outer  thin,  with 
innumerable  miliary  glands, 
full  of  a  most  fragrant  oil;  tho 
inner  thick,  white,  and  fungous.  The  citron  was 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Media,  under  the 
name  of  mains  mrrfica,  and  was  first  cultivated 
in  Italy  by  Palladius,  in  the  second  century. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  into  England  is  not 
exactly  known,  it  would  probably  lie  coeval  with 
that  of  the  lemon,  which  was  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden  of  Oxford  in  1048.  The  fairest 
fruit,  Millur  states,  was  in  the  duke  of  Argyle's 
garden  at  Whittoii,  where  the  trees  were  trained 
against  a  south  wall,  through  which  there  were 
flues  for  wunning  the  air  in  winter,  and  glass 
covers  put  over  them  when  the  weather  begiui  to 
lie  cold ;  and  thus  fruit  as  large  and  as  perfectly 
ripened  was  produced  as  any  in  Italy  or  Spain.  In 
Italy,  citrons  and  lemons  are  generally  trained 
on  walls  or  espaliers,  because  being  considerably 
more  tender  thau  tho  orange,  they  require,  at 
least  in  the  north  of  Italy,  some  protection  in 
winter.  The  fruit  does  not  rijH'ii  regularly  ut 
one  time,  like  that  of  the  orange,  but  comes  suc- 
cessively to  maturity  almost  every  month  in  tho 
year.  There  arc  about  six  varieties  cultivated  in 
Britain :  the  common,  the  flat-fruited,  the  rough- 
fruited,  the  forbidden-fruited,  the  round-fruited, 
and  the  thick -leaved. 

Tiik  Link  ( citrus  acida ).  The  sour  lemon, 
or  lime,  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet, 
with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  many  diffused 
branches  armed  with  prickles.  The  leaves  aro 
ovate,  lanceolate,  almost  quite  entire.  The  fruit 
ia  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  almost  globu- 
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lar,  with  a  protuberance  at  the  top ;  the  surface 
is  regular,  shining,  greenish  yellow,  with  a  very 


Thb  Pomegranate 
ral  family  mjtrtacca) ; 


Th*  Lime. 

odorous  rind,  enclosing  an  acid  juice.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  but  has  long  been  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  is  raised  both  for  its  fruit 
and  for  fences.  The  juice  of  the  lime  is  by  some 
preferred  to  that  of  the  lemon,  and  it  is  used  for 
similar  purposes.  The  following  varieties  are 
grown  in  the  London  nurseries :  the  common, 
the  weeping,  the  broad-leaved,  tho  West  Indian, 
the  Chinese  spreading. 

The  Shaddock  ( citrus  decuman  a )  is  much 
larger  than  the  orange,  both  in  the  tree  and  the 
fruit.  The  tree  is  both  lofty  and  spreading,  and 
the  fruit  is  about  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
some  indeed,  much  larger.  The  shaddock  is  a 
native  of  China  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
where  the  name  of  "sweet  ball"  is  given  to  it. 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  with  the  pulp 
white,  others  with  it  nearly  red ;  some  that  are 
sweet,  with  but  little  acidity ;  and  some  acid, 
with  but  little  sweetness.  The  shaddock  de- 
rived its  specific  name  from  having  been  first 
carried  from  China  to  the  West  Indies  by  Cap- 
tain Shaddock.  It  has,  however,  ben  neglected 
there,  and  now  but  seldom  merits  its  oriental 
name  of  sweet  ball.  The  planters  have  never 
been  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  science, 
or  their  skill  in  the  new  operations  of  the  arts; 
and  thus,  instead  of  propagating  the  shaddock 
by  budding,  as  is  done  in  China,  and  which  is 
the  only  way  that  it  can  be  improved,  or  even 
kept  from  degenerating,  they  have  reared  it  from 
seed,  and  consequently  have  generally  obtained  a  i 
harsh  and  sour  sort,  which  is  of  very  little  value. 
It  is  showy,  no  doubt,  from  its  size,  and  tho  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  when  growing;  but  it  is  the 
least  valuable  or  desirable  of  the  genus  produced 
in  the  west. 

All  the  citrus  tribe  may  l>e  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  grafting,  and  budding. 
In  general,  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  and  shaddocks, 
are  more  easily  propagated  than  the  oranvje.  The 
latter  do  not  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  raise  them  by  engrafting,  liais- 
ing from  seed  is  a  tedious  process,  as  the  plant 
is  not  fruitful  for  five  or  six  years,  even  in  Italy. 
They  require  a  rich  soil ;  and  when  in  pots  or 
in  tubs,  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water. 


Linna>us.    This  fruit  was  called  by  the  ancient 
the  Carthaginian  apple,  because,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  tree  was  first  known  to  grow  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carthage.  There  are  two  sj>ecies :  thf 
dwarf y  which  bears  very  small  fruit  and  flower, 
and  is  common  in  the  West  Indies;  and  th 
common,  or  graiucdy  from  the  number  of  seci> 
or  grains  contained  within  the  pulp  of  the  rriii:. 
The  j>oinegranate  is  rather  a  low  tree,  of  abou- 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  nurnenu- 
slender  branches,  some  of  which  are  armed  with 
sliarp  thorns.     The  leaves  are  opposite,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branch*, 
on  the  shoots  of  the  same  year,  single,  or  thnr 
or  four  together;  frequently  one  of  the  laigr»t 
terminates  tin  branch;  and  immediately  uu«K 
that  are  two  or  three  smaller  buds,  which  con 
tinue  a  succession  of  flowers  for  some  months 
generally  from  June  to  September.    The  calyx 
is  very  thick  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour; 
the  petals  are  scarlet.  The  beauty  of  the  tree,  in- 
dependently of  its  fruit,  has  caused  it  to  be  plante! 
for  ornament  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
countries  in  the  East.    u  The  nightingale,"  MJ1 
Russel  in  his  account  of  Aleppo,  "  sings  froo 
the  pomegranate  groves  in  the  day-time.**  TV 
fruit  is  a  berry,  covered  with  a  liard  leathery 
coat,  and  Wautifullv  crowned  with  the  tube  "i 
the  calyx,  which  is  sharply  toothed,  and  remain> 
even  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  contributing  greatly 
to  its  singular  and  beautiful  appearance.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  October;  and  in  a  green-hou^ 
will  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  spring  or  summer 
following.     It  was  introduced  into  England  i» 
lMM?,  and  cultivated  by  Gerarde;  but  though  it 
grows  very  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  prized  fur 
tho  l>eauty  of  its  flowers,  especially  the  double 
variety,  yet  it  seldom  ripens  its  fruit.   Even  «t 
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r«ri»  it  will  not  bear  exposure  in  the  open  air 
in  early  spring.  Some  of  the  pomegranate  and 
orange  trees  at  Versailles,  Risso  states  to  lie  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  years  old. 

Before  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the  apricot, 
had  travelled  from  Persia  to  the  more 


.relate  was  there  assiduously  cultivated,  and  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem.    In  the  wilderness,  when 

-•■  (.hildrvn  of  Israel  murmured  for  the  fruits  of 
l^rypt,  they  exclaimed,  "  It  is  no  place  of  seed, 
m  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  On 
the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  Moses  described 
it  as 44  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and 
fi.»  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive 
and  honey."  In  the  Canticles,  Solomon  speaks 
•f 44  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant 
fait*."  A  tree,  therefore,  which  partakes  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive, 
aod  which,  in  point  of  utility,  is  numWred  with 
the  pain -bearing  plants,  and  with  honey,  all 
constituting  the  principal  food  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  in  their  early  stages  of  civilization, 
nmt  pJness  a  considerable  historical  interest. 
It  is  probable  that  the  pomegranate,  differing 
tern  the  stone  fruits,  travelled  from  the  West  to 
the  East.  Pliny  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  Car- 
thace,  as  its  name  ( pumca  granatttm  J  imports. 
\<t  as  it  is  found  wild  in  the  same  botanical  re- 
rioiM  of  Europe,  that  is,  in  countries  having  the 
«ne  temperature  as  the  northern  coasts  of 
Africa,  it  is  probably  indigenous  there  also.  It 
i*  Kill  common  in  Barbary  (where,  according  to 
Shaw,  the  fruit  often  weighs  a  pound,  and  is 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter),  in  the  south 

i  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  throughout 
the  East.  The  Jews  employ  the  fruit  in  their 
*ltfiiotis  ceremonials ;  and  it  has  entered  into  the 
heathen  mythology — for  in  the  isle  of  Kubcea 
!a*re  was  formerly  a  statue  of  Juno,  holding  in 

w  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pomegra- 

The  single  flowering  sorts  may  be  raised  from 
"**d,  and  all  the  varieties  by  cuttings,  suckers, 
1  layers,  or  by  inoculation  or  grafting  on  the 
*ild  sort.   The  tree  thrives  best  in  a  strong  rich 

The  pomegranate  is  common  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  particularly  in  all  the  gardens  of 
Aleppo.  The  ripe  fruit  is  in  abundance  in  Au- 
:":>'.  aii.]  i«  then  laid  Dp  Ebf  ■  winter  -t.»rk. 
IL.rv 

are  three  sorts,  a  sour  kind,  a  moderately 
kind,  and  a  very  sweet  kind.  The  juice 
'f  the  first  is  used  instead  of  verjuice,  or  the 
juice  of  the  unripe  grapes;  the  others  are  eaten 
at  table,  after  being  cut  open,  the  seeds  taken 
'•tt,  strewed  with  sugar,  sprinkled  with  rose 
r,  and  served  up  on  little  plates.  The  pomc- 
j  on  account  of  their  round  and  graceful 
formed  a  frequent  ornament  on  the  chapi- 
4  *  of  the  building  of  the  temple.     «  And  the 


chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars  had  pomegranates 
also  above,  over  against  the  net-work ;  and  the 
pomegranates  were  two  hundred,  in  rows  round 
about."  They  were  also  embroidered  upon  the 
hem  of  the  high-priest's  ephod.  A  wine  is 
sometimes  extracted  from  these  fruita,  and  pro- 
bably was  so  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  word  "  Gath  Rimmon,"  signify- 
ing the  press  of  pomegranates.  The  seeds,  ac- 
cording to  Russcl,  constitute  an  important  culi- 
nary article  in  the  manufacture  of  conserves  and 
syrups.  We  must  not  judge  of  the  pomegranate 
from  the  stunted  specimens  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  In  warm  climates  it  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable size;  and  several  towns  and  places 
have  derived  the  name  of  Rimmon  from  the 
abundance  or  excellence  of  this  tree.  The  bark 
has  been  used  in  dyeing ;  and  it  is  this  which 
gives  the  colour  to  yellow  Morocco  leather. 

The  Fio,  ( fiau  carica.)    Natural  order 
ctae.    Plasma  diavia  of  Linnaeus. 


J  32. 


The  Fl*. 

The  fig  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Barbary,  na- 
turalised in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
capable  of  enduring  the  open  air  in  mild  situa- 
tions in  Britain.  It  is  a  low  tree  even  in  genial 
climates,  but  in  this  country  it  seldom  exceeds 
two  yards  in  height.  The  leaf  is  large,  and 
deeply  notched.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  turbinate, 
and  hollow  within;  produced  chiefly  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoots  of  the  former  year  on  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  on  small  round  peduncles. 
The  flower  is  produced  within  the  fruit;  what  is 
considered  as  the  fruit  being  a  common  calyx  or 
receptacle.  The  male  flowers  are  few,  and  in- 
serted near  the  opening  in  the  extremity  of  the 
receptacle  or  fruit.  The  female  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  and  fill  the  rest  of  the  hollow  space 
within.  The  greater  part  prove  abortive,  both 
with  and  without  the  process  of  caprification. 
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This  process  is  performed  by  suspending  by 
threads,  above  the  cultivated  figs,  branches  of  the 
wild  fig,  which  are  full  of  a  species  of  cynips. 
When  the  insect  has  become  winged,  it  quite  the 
wild  figB  and  penetrates  the  cultivated  ones,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  its  eggs;  and  thus  it  ap- 
pears both  to  ensure  the  fructification  by  dis- 
persing the  pollen,  and  afterwards  to  hasten  the 
ripening  by  puncturing  the  pulp,  and  causing  a 
dispersion  or  circulation  of  the  nutritious  juices. 
In  France,  this  operation  is  imitated  by  inserting 
straws  dipped  in  olive  oil.  Many  of  the  French 
naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  caprification  is  a 
very  unnecessary  process.  Oliver  terms  it  attri- 
bute which  man  pays  to  ignorance  and  prejudice." 
In  many  countries  of  the  Levant,  he  says,  it  is 
not  now  performed,  nor  is  it  done  in  France, 
Italy,  or  Spain.  Perhaps  it  may  tend  to  hasten 
in  some  degree  the  maturation  of  the  fruit;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  fecundation; 
nor,  indeed,  is  fecundation  itself  indispensably 
requisite  to  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  tho 

The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  carried  the  origin 
of  the  fig  back  to  tho  remotest  antiquity.  It 
was  probably  known  to  the  people  of  the  Fast 
before  the  crrcalia;  and  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  men  living  in  the  primitive  condition  of 
society,  as  the  banana  does  to  the  Indian  tribes 
of  South  America,  at  the  present  day.  With 
little  trouble  of  cultivation,  it  supplied  their 
principal  necessities;  nnd  offered,  not  an  article 
of  occasional  luxury,  but  of  constant  food, 
whether  in  a  fresh  or  a  dried  state.  As  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  history  of 
the  species,  we  still  find  the  fig  an  object  of  gen- 
eral attention.  The  want  of  blossom  on  the  fig- 
tree  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  grievous 
calamities  by  the  Jews.  Cakes  of  figs  were  in- 
cluded in  the  presents  of  provisions  by  which 
the  widow  of  Nabal  appeased  the  wrath  of  David. 
In  Greece, when  Lycurgus  decreed  that  the  Si>artan 
men  should  dine  in  a  common  hall,  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  and  figs  were  the  principal  contributions 
of  each  individual  to  the  general  stock.  The 
Athenians  considered  figs  an  article  of  such 
necessity  that  their  exportation  from  Attica  was 
prohibited.  Either  the  temptation  to  evade  this 
law  must  have  been  great,  or  it  must  have  l>een 
disliked;  for  the  name  which  distinguished  those 
who  informed  against  the  violators  of  the  law, 
compounded  from  »i/«o»,a  fig,  and  to  shew, 

became  a  name  of  reproach,  from  which  we  ob- 
tain our  word  sycophant  As  used  by  our  older 
writers,  sycophant  means  a  tale-bearer;  and  the 
French  employ  the  word  to  designate  a  liar  and 
impostor  generally,  not  a  flatterer  merely.  At 
Rome  the  fig  was  carried  next  to  the  vine,  in  the 
processions  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  as  the  patron 
of  plenty  and  joy;  and  Bacchus  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  his  corpulency  and  vigour,  not 


from  the  vine,  but  from  the  fig.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances indicate  that  the  fig  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  support  of  man;  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably account  for  this  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  cultivated  in  climates  of  moderate 
temperature.  Like  the  cerealia,  it  apj^ars  to 
flourish  in  a  very  considerable  range  of  latitude; 
ami  even  in  our  own  country  frequently  pro- 
duces fine  fruit,  without  much  difficulty,  in  the 
open  air.  Yet  the  tree  is  not  generally  culti- 
vated except  in  very  favourable  situations;  and 
it  must  belong  to  more  genial  climates  to  realize 
tho  ancient  description  of  peace  and  security, 
which  assigns  the  possession  of  these  best  bless- 
ings of  heaven  to  "every  man  under  his  own 
fig  tree." 

The  double,  and,  in  some  climates,  the  treble, 
crop  of  the  fig  tree,  is  one  of  the  most  curiou* 
circumstances  belonging  to  its  natural  history , 
and  further  illustrates  the  value  attached  to  it 
in  the  countries  of  the  East.  It  offers  the  people 
fruit  through  a  considerable?  portion  of  the  year. 
The  first  ripe  figs,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  arv 
called  boccure,  and  come  to  maturity  about  the 
latter  end  of  June;  though,  like  other  trees,  they 
yield  a  few  ripe  before  the  full  season.  The*' 
few  are  probably  of  inferior  value;  for  the  pro- 
phet Hosca  says,  **1  found  Israel  like  grapes  in 
the  wilderness;  I  saw  your  fathers  as  the  first 
ripe  in  Uie  fig  tree  at  her  first  time."  When  the 
boecore  draws  near  to  perfection,  the  kannoosc. 
or  summer  fig,  begins  to  be  formed.  This  is  the 
crop  which  is  dried.  When  the  kannou*e  ripens 
in  Syria  and  Borbary  there  appears  a  third  crop, 
which  often  hangs  and  ripens  upon  the  tree  after 
the  leaves  are  shed. 

The  time  of  gathering  the  summer  fig  in  the 
Levant,  with  its  corresponding  process  of  drying 
and  ]kacking  for  the  European  market,  is  one  of 
considerable  bustle  and  activity.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  commerce  is  Smyrna. 

The  import  of  figs  to  Great  Britain  alone, 
which  is  principally  from  Turkey,  amounts  t.« 
nine  hundred  tons  annually,  subject  to  a  duty 
of  £1  Is.  per  cwt.  Dry  figs  form,  also,  a  very 
considerable  article  of  commerce  in  Provenc?, 
Italy,  and  Spain;  besides  affording,  as  in  tb« 
East,  a  chief  article  of  sustenance  to  the  native 
population.  In  Spain  the  principal  exports  of 
dried  figs  are  from  the  provinces  of  Andalusia  and 
Valencia;  though  the  fruit  grows,  more  or  less, 
in  every  province.  In  the  northern  parts  ot 
France  there  are  many  fig  gardens,  particularly 
at  Argcntcuil. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  fresh  fig  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  the  tnv 
would  to  more  extensively  cultivated  here  in 
favourable  situations,  such  as  our  southern  coast. 

But  it  would  seem,  from  our  old  writer*,  sod 
indeed  from  a  common  expression  even  of  tae 
present  day,  tliat,  from  some  association  of  ides*, 
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Owe  ttf>  wm  an  object  of  contempt.  "Figo  for 
thj  friVrnWiip/*  aays  Pistol.  Stevens,  the  com- 
in  ntatoron  Shakspcar,  thinks  that  the  "fig  of 
Spain,"  mentioned  in  many  of  our  old  poets,  al- 
luded "to  the  custom  of  giving  poisoned  figs  to 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  Spanish  or  Italian 
rwnge;"  and  hence,  probably,  a  vulgar  preju- 
dge against  the  fruit.  We  have,  however,  old 
trws  it  ill  remaining  in  some  gardens,  which  bear 
stood  crops.  These  are  generally  trained  against 
sills;  but  fig  trees  have  also  been  planted  as 
taadards  here  with  success.  We  shall  mention 
i  frw  instances  of  each  case. 

The  fig  tree  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  England,  in  1525,  by  Cardinal  Pole;  though 
probably  it  was  introduced  before,  both  by  the 
Romans  and  the  monks.  The  specimens  came 
from  Italy,  and  arc  still  in  the  archbishop's  gar- 
•ittis  at  Lambeth.  They  are  of  the  white  Mar- 
miles  kind,  and  bear  excellent  fruit.  In  the 
rutin*  of  their  long  existence,  they  have  attained 
» cue  far  exceeding  the  standard  fig  tree  in  its 
rutire  situations.  They  cover  a  space  of  fifty 
It*  in  height,  and  forty  in  breadth.   The  trunk 

the  one  is  twenty-eight,  and  the  other  twenty- 
inches  in  circumference.  In  the  severe  winter 
"f  1813-14,  those  venerable  trees  were  greatly 
mjnnd;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  injury,  it 
*as  found  necessary  to  cut  the  principal  stems 
&jwn  nearly  to  the  ground;  but  the  vegetative 
fwwers  of  the  roots  remained  unimpaired,  ami 
t&tjr  are  shooting;  up  with  great  vigour. 

Ia  the  garden  of  the  manor-houso  at  Mitcham, 
shich  was  formerly  the  private  estate  of  arch- 
tflibopCranmer,  there  was  another  fig  tree  of  the 
«m  sort,  which  is  generally  understood  to  have 
i*tn  planted  by  that  prelate.  It  was  low,  com- 
pu*l  with  the  trees  at  Lambeth,  but  had  a  thicker 
tern.  It  was  destroyed  some  time  before  the 
flfl«  of  the  last  century. 

Another  celebrated  fig  tree  was  in  the  Dean's 
nnien  at  Winchester.  It  bore  a  small  red  fig, 
«**]  was  in  a  healthy  state  in  the  year  1757.  It 
■*»  inclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  which  had  a 
2*i»»  door,  with  two  windows  on  each  side,  by 
•bich  the  sun  and  air  were  admitted,  while  the 
feuw  protected  it  from  the  wind  and  rain.  On 
the  stone  wall  to  which  the  tree  was  nailed, 
U*rc  were  several  inscriptions;  and,  among  the 
one  which  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1023, 
Kia$ James  I.  "tasted  the  fruit  of  this  tree  with 
pleasure."  That  tree  also  has  been  de- 
*royea\ 

A  few  years  since,  there  was  a  fine  old  fig  tree 
*t  thi<  back  of  a  house,  in  King  street,  Covent 
'•srden.  The  trunk  has  now  been  cut  down  to 
a  wall  where  it  grew;  but  shoots  are  spring- 
ing up  from  the  root.  This  tree  was  doubtless 
°«  of  the  Concent  garden;  which,  in  the  reign 
"f  Elizabeth,  hounded  the  Strand,  on  the  north, 
steading  from  St  Martin's  lane  to  Drury  lane, 


these  two  lanes  being  the  only  approaches  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  St  Giles. 

The  pococJb  fig  tree  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  this  country,  and  was  once  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  white  Marseilles  figs 
introduced  into  England.  The  tradition  is,  that 
it  was  brought  from  Aleppo  by  Dr  Pocock,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  and  planted  in  the  garden  of 
the  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1048.  An  extract  from  a 
communication  by  Mr  William  Baxter,  curator 
of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Oxford,  read  before 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  1810,  contains  the 
latest  history  of  this  tree.  It  received  consider- 
able damage  from  the  fire  that  happened  at  Christ 
Church  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1809:  till  that 
time,  the  large  trunk  mentioned  by  Dr  John 
Sibthorpe,  in  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  remained.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  this 
trunk  had  been  covered  with  lead;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  the  lead  was  stolen,  and,  soon 
after,  the  trunk  itself  decayed,  and  was  removed. 
The  tree  in  1819  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  old  trunk  to  )w 
seen  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  branches  then  growing  were  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  years  old;  but  those  in  the  middle 
of  the  tree  were  twenty-one  feet  high. 

It  is  probable  that  standard  fig  trees  were  for- 
merly much  more  common  in  this  country  than 
at  present.  Bradley,  an  old  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, mentions  an  ancient  fig  tree  at  Windsor, 
which  grew  in  a  gravel  pit,  and  bore  many 
bushels  every  year,  without  any  pains  being 
bestowed  upon  it. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account, 
by  Mr  Sabine,  of  some  standard  fig  trees  in  the 
garden  of  a  cottage  at  Compton,  near  Worthing, 
in  Sussex.  The  garden  in  which  they  stand 
slopes  gently  to  the  south,  is  protected  on  the 
north  by  a  thick  grove  of  apple  and  plum  trees, 
and  the  climate  is  very  mild.  "The  number  of 
the  fig  trees,"  says  Mr  Sabine,  **is  fourteen;  they 
occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  garden,  which 
is  very  small,  and  are  in  perfect  health;  their 
average  height  is  about  ten  feet;  and,  if  any  of 
the  larger  ones  were  detached,  they  would  cover 
a  space  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Their  steins 
are  not  large :  the  plants  arc  bushes  rather  than 
trees,  for  the  branches  spread  in  all  directions 
from  the  root.  These  are  propped  up  by  stakes, 
but  many  of  them  are  suffered  to  liang  near  the 
ground."  Mr  Kennard,  to  whom  they  belonged, 
informed  Mr  Sabine,  that  though  the  quality 
varied,  there  always  was  a  crop;  that  the  figs 
began  to  ripen  in  the  end  of  August,  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  continued  during  Oc- 
tober; that  the  crop  was  generally  from  the  sprint; 
figs,  though  occasionally  a  few  of  the  autunm 
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ones  ripened;  that  he  manured  the  ground  every 
autumn;  and  that  he  pruned  on  little  as  possible. 

Jn  the  neighbourhood  of  Worthing,  and  in- 
deed along  nearly  all  the  south-east  coast  of 
Sussex,  fig  trees  are  very  common  in  the  gardens. 
At  Tarring  (about  two  miles  from  Worthing) 
there  is  u  remarkable  plantation  of  figs,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  the  ufig  gar- 
den." The  trees,  which  are  about  eighty  in 
number,  grow  luxuriantly  at  intervals  of  about 
twelve  feet,  on  tho  sides  of  the  paths.  They 
ore  about  fifteen  feet  high;  and  the  stems  are 
from  six  to  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  The 
people  to  whom  the  garden  belongs  know  nothing 
of  the  history  of  these  trees;  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  planted  about  fifty  years  ago. 

With  the  requisite  degree  of  care,  figs  maybe 
readily  obtained  in  this  country  in  a  hot-house; 
but  they  require  n  mode  of  cultivation  so  peculiar, 
that  if  it  is  wished  to  procure  them  In  perfection 
they  ought  to  be  cultivated  along  with  no  other 
fruit,  and  then  two  or  three  crops  may  be 
gathered. 

Figs  may  be  propagated  in  all  the  modes  usual 
with  other  fruit  trees.  Tho  most  approved 
method  is  by  layers  or  cuttings,  which  come 
into  bearing  the  second,  and  even  the  first  year. 

Tho  fig  tree,  as  already  stated,  is  distinguished 
from  almost  all  others  by  the  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  producing  two  crops  of  fruit  in  the  same 
year  on  distinct  shoots,  in  climates  congenial  to  its 
growth.  The  shoots  formed  by  the  first  or  spring 
sap,  put  forth  figs  at  every  eye,  as  soon  as  the  sap 
begins  to  flow  again  in  July  and  August.  These 
figs,which  form  the  second  crop  of  the  year,  ripen 
in  theif  native  climate  during  the  course  of  the 
autumn;  but  rarely  if  ever  come  to  perfection  in 
England,  where,  though  they  cover  the  branches 
in  great  abundance  at  the  end  of  that  season, 
they  perish  and  fall  off  with  the  first  severe  frosts 
of  winter.  The  shoots  formed  by  tho  second 
flow  of  sap  commonly  called  midsummer  shoots, 
put  forth  figs  in  like  manner  at  every  eye,  but 
not  until  the  first  flow  of  sap  in  the  following 
spring.  These  last  mentioned  figs,  which  form 
the  first  crop  of  each  year,  ripen  in  warmer 
climates  during  the  month  of  .June  and  July, 
but  not  in  this  country  before  September  or  Oc- 
tober. In  warmer  climates  indeed  very  little 
attention  is  given  to  this  first  crop,  because  the 
midsummer  shoots  on  which  it  is  borne  are 
commonly  in  proportion  only  of  one  to  six  or 
eijjht  in  length,  when  compared  with  the  shoots 
of  the  spring,  which  produce  the  second  crop, 
and  the  crop  itself  is  always  small  in  tho  same 
proportion;  hut  in  England  it  if*  the  reverse,  as 
no  care  or  skill  of  the  gardener  can  ever  insure 
a  second  crop  of  ripe  figs  in  the  open  air. 

T  n  r.  ( )  li  v  k  ( olca  Ku  ro/xea  ) .  Nat  u  ral  fam  i  ly 
olriwr  ;  dimutria,  nxmofiyma,  Linmvus.  The 
olive  is  a  low  branching  evergreen  tree,  in  height 


from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  with  stiff  narrow 
dark-green  or  bluish  leaves.    The  flowers  are 
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produced  in  small  axillary  bunches,  from  wo-v! 
of  the  former  year,  and  appear  in  June,  July, 
and  August.  Tho  fruit  is  a  berried  druj»e  of  :\n 
oblong  spheroidal  form,  the  fleshy  part  hard  an  t 
thick,  at  first  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  bur 
becoming  black  when  ripe.  The  tree  is  suppo*  J 
to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Greece ;  \m: 
it  Is  now  naturalized  in  the  south  of  France. 
Italy,  and  Spain,  where  it  has  boen  extensively 
cultivated  for  an  unknown  length  of  time,  for 
tho  oil  expressed  from  its  fruit.  The  tree  attain- 
an  incredible  age.  Near  Fcmi,  in  the  vale  nt 
the  cascade  of  Marmora,  is  a  plantation,  abot v 
two  miles  in  extent,  of  very  old  trees,  and  sup 
posed  to  be  the  same  plants  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  growing  there  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian em. 

Tho  young  olive  bears  fruit  at  two  years  old : 
in  six  years  it  begins  to  repay  the  cxpensr  ..f 
cultivation,  even  if  tho  ground  is  not  otherwi* 
cropped.    After  that  period,  in  good  years,  tb 
produce  is  the  surest  source  of  wealth  to  th>' 
farmer.    A  common  savino*  in  Italy  is,  **if  von 
want  to  leave  a  lasting  inheritance  to  your  chil- 
dren's children,  plant  an  olive."     There  is  m 
old  olive  tree,  says  a  recent  traveller,  near  Geri 
comio,  which  last  year  (1B19)  yielded  two  hon 
dred  and  forty  English  quarts  of  oil;  yet  i!> 
tmnk  is  quite  hollow,  and  its  empty  shell  seem* 
to  have  barely  enough  hold  on  the  ground  to  * 
cure  it  against  the  mountain  storm. 

There  is  something  jH«culiarly  mild  and  grace- 
ful in  the  appearance  of  the  olive  tree,  even  apart 
from  its  associations.  The  leaves  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  t  hose  of  the  willow,  only  they  an- 
more  soft  and  delicate.  The  flowers  are  as  deli 
cate  as  the  leaves.     At  first  they  are  of  a  paK 
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j»Uow ;  but  when  they  expand  their  four  petals, 
0*  inside* of  them  are  white,  and  onJy  the  centre 
of  the  flower  yellow.  The  matured  wood  of  the 
olive  is  hard  and  compact,  though  rather  brittle, 
nn<)  has  the  pith  nearly  obliterated,  as  U  the  case 
with  box.  Its  colour  is  reddish,  and  it  takes  a 
fine  rjow ;  on  which  account  the  ancients  carved 
it  into  statu  en  of  the  ffods;  the  modems  make  it 
info  snuff-boxes  and  other  trinkets. 

Itaides  its  use  for  the  production  of  oil,  the 
unripe  olive  is  used  as  a  pickle.  For  this  pur- 
f"«  they  arc  steeped  in  an  alkaline  solution,  to 
extract  a  part  of  their  bitter;  they  are  next 
*WiM  in  pure  water,  and  afterwards  preserved 
in  wit  and  water,  to  which  fennel,  or  some  aro- 
matic, is  sometimes  added. 

The  wild  olive  is  found  indigenous  in  Syria, 
On-ece,  and  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Atlas.  The  cultivated  one  grows  spontaneously 
w  many  parts  of  Syria,  and  is  easily  reared  in 
all  ports  of  the  shores  of  the  Levant  that  are  not 
«pt  to  be  visited  by  frosty  winds.  Where  olives 
slnund  they  give  much  beauty  to  the  landscape. 
*  The  beautiful  plain  of  Athens,  as  seen  toward 
the  north-west  from  Mount  Hymettus,  appears 
futirely  covered  with  olive  trees."  Tuscany, 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  plains  of  Spain,  are 
the  places  of  Europe  in  which  the  olive  was 
firs*  cultivated.  The  Tuscans  were  the  first  who 
iported  olive  oil  largely,  and  thus  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Florence  oil ;  but  the  purest 
ii  said  to  be  obtained  from  about  Aix  in  France. 

The  particular  departments  of  France  in  which 
olive  is  most  successfully  cultivated  are  those 
<  f  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  of  the  Var,  of  the 
'aid,  and  some  others;  but  it  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  to  the  north-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Frrmeea,  near  Narbonne,  to  the  foot  of  the  little 
&  Bernard  in  the  Alps;  or  in  that  part  of 
1  ranee  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
)"rtion  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
*hirh  is  enclosed  between  that  sea  and  the  moun- 
tain* of  Cevennes  and  the  Alps. 

The  proper  time  for  gathering  olives  for  the 
|rr«  a  the  eve  of  maturity.  If  delayed  too 
l'»u*,  the  next  crop  is  prevented,  and  the  tree  is 
f'Muctive  only  in  the  alternate  years.  At  Aix, 
whtre  the  olive  harvest  takes  place  early  in  No- 
^mher,  it  U  annual :  in  Languedoc,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  where  it  is  delayed  till  December  or  Janu- 
■*y,  it  is  in  alternate  years.  The  quality  of  the 
"fl  &1*>,  depends  upon  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
">  the  first  stage  of  its  maturity.  It  should  be 
rar^rolly  plucked  by  the  hand  ;  and  the  whole 
l«rr»t  completed,  "if  possible,  in  a  day.  To 
f  ncoct  the  mucilage,  and  allow  the  water  to 
Maporate,  it  is  spread  out,  during  two  or  three 
t*y\,  in  l»eds  three  inches  deep.  The  oil  mill  is 
•riuplo.  The  fruit  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  put  into 
r*-k»  of  coarse  linen,  or  feather-grass,  and  su  b- 
J«1*d  to  pressure.    The  oil  first  expressed  is  the 


purest.  The  oil  of  the  kernel  is  said  to  injure 
that  of  the  fruit,  and  cause  it  to  Income  sooner 
rancid.  The  growth  of  olives  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  oil  offer  a  considerable  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Italy. 
The  importation  of  olive  oil  into  Great  Britain 
amounted,  in  1827,  to  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  tons,  paying  a  duty  of  eight  guineas 
per  ton. 

The  olive  grows  in  England,  though,  in  the 
severity  of  our  winters,  it  changes  its  character. 
In  the  south  it  is  an  evergreen ;  but  in  England 
it  loses  its  leaves.  Indeed,  it  needs  protection 
even  in  the  mildest  winters ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  very  warmest  summers  that  it  will  produce 
fruit  a  little,  which  does  not  ripen,  and  is  of  very 
alight  flavour.  It  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the  botanic  garden  of  Oxford  in  1048. 
In  Devonshire  some  trees  have  stood  the  open 
air  for  many  years.  Some  trees,  planted  against 
a  warm  wall  at  Camden  house,  near  Kensington, 
succeeded  so  as,  in  1710,  to  produce  fruit  fit  for 
pickling. 

In  ancient  times,  especially,  the  olive  was  a 
tree  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  for  then  the 
oil  was  employed  in  pouring  out  libations  to  the 
gods ;  while  the  branches  formed  the  wreaths  of 
the  victors  at  the  Olympic  Games.  It  was  also 
used  in  lubricating  the  human  body.  Some  of 
the  traditions  say  that  #it  was  brought  out  of 
Egypt  to  Athens  by  Cecrops ;  while  others  affirm 
that  Hercules  introduced  it  to  Greece  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  expeditions;  that  he  planted  it 
upon  Mount  Olympus,  and  set  the  first  example 
of  its  use  in  the  games.  The  Greeks  liad  a  pretty 
and  instructive  fable  in  their  mythology  on  the 
origin  of  the  olive.  They  said  that  Neptune, 
having  a  dispute  with  Minerva  as  to  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  was  decided  by  the  gods 
that  the  deity  who  gave  the  best  present  to  man- 
kind should  have  the  privilege  in  dispute.  Nep- 
tune struck  the  shore,  out  of  which  sprung  a 
horse ;  but  Minerva  produced  an  olive  tree.  The 
goddess  had  the  triumph ;  for  it  was  adjudged 
that  peace,  of  which  the  olive  is  the  symbol,  was 
infinitely  better  than  war,  to  which  the  horse 
was  considered  as  belonging,  and  typifying. 
Even  in  the  sacred  history,  the  olive  is  invested 
with  more  honour  than  any  other  tree.  The 
patriarch  Noah  had  sent  out  a  dove  from  the  ark, 
but  she  returned  without  any  token  of  hope. 
Then  "  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  again 
he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  and  the 
dove  came  to  him  in  the  evening,  and,  lo,  in  her 
mouth  was  an  olive  branch  plucked  off:  so  Noah 
knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from  the 
earth." 

The  veneration  for  the  olive,  and  also  the 
great  duration  of  the  tree,  appears  from  the  his- 
tory of  one  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Dr 
Clarke  lias  this  passage  in  his  Travels,  in  speak  - 
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in*  of  the  temple  of  Pandrosua:  "Within  this 
building,  so  late  as  the  second  century,  was  pre- 
served the  olive  tree  mentioned  by  Apollodorus, 
which  was  said  to  lie  as  old  as  the  foundation  of 
the  citadel.  Stuart  supposed  it  to  have  stood 
in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  l'androsus  (called 
by  him  the  I'androseum)  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  air  necessary  for  its  support,  which  could 
here  be  admitted  between  the  caryatides ;  but  in- 
stances of  trees,  that  have  been  preserved  to  a 
very  great  nge,  within  the  interior  of  an  edifice 
inclosed  by  walls,  may  be  adduced." 

The  province  of  Suse,  in  Morocco,  produces 
great  abundance  of  olive  oil,  which  is  stated  to 
be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Florence  oil,  when 
it  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  Iwfore  it  becomes 
quite  ri|»e.  Mr  Jackson,  in  his  Account  of  tho 
Empire  of  Morocco,  mentions  a  curious  circum- 
stance regarding  an  extensive  plantation  of  olive 
trees  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Messa,  which  in- 
dicates the  great  facility  with  which  this  tree 
may  be  propagated.  Being  struck  with  the 
whimsical  arrangement  of  this  large  plantation, 
he  inquired  the  cause  of  their  being  so  arranged, 
which  was  thus  explained :  "  I  learnt  from  the 
viceroy's  aide-de-camp,  who  attended  me,  that 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Saddia,  l>eing 
on  his  journey  to  Soudan,  encamped  here  with 
his  army ;  that  the  pegs  with  which  the  cavalry 
picketed  their  homes  were  cut  from  the  olive 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  these  pegs 
lieing  left  in  the  ground,  on  account  of  some  sud- 
den cause  of  the  departure  of  the  army,  the  olive 
trees  in  question  sprung  up  from  them.  I  con- 
fess, while  I  acknowledge  the  ingenuity  of  the 
idea  (for  the  disposition  of  tho  trees  exactly  re- 
sembled the  arrangement  of  cavalry  in  an  en- 
campment), I  treated  it  as  fabulous.  Some  time 
afterwards,  however,  the  following  circumstance 
occurred,  which  induced  me  to  think  tho  story 
was  not  only  plausible,  but.  very  credible.  I  lav- 
ing occasion  to  send  for  some  plants  for  a  garden 
which  1  had  at  Agadeer,  or  Santa  Cruz,  tho 
foulah  (gardener)  brought,  amongst  other  things, 
a  few  bits  of  wood,  without  any  roots  or  leaf, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  three  in  circum- 
ference, which  he  with  a  large  stone  knocked 
into  the  ground.  Seeing  the  fellow  thus  em- 
ployed, 1  asked  him  whut  he  meant  by  trifling 
in  that  way?  ( I  am  not  trifling,'  said  he,  *  but 
planting  your  pomegranate  trees.'  I  l>egan  to 
take  thein  out  of  the  ground ;  but  some  persons 
who  were  near  assuring  me  that  it  was  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  always  planted,  and  that 
they  would  (with  the  blessing  of  <»od)  take  root 
and  shoot  forth  leaves  the  next  year,  I  wus  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  leave  a  few  in  the  ground, 
merely  for  experiment ;  and  they  certainly  did 
take  root,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
good  trees  when  I  left  Santa  Our." 

The  olive  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  n  strong 


clayey  richly  manured  soil ;  but  will  not  lie  so 
prolific  as  in  a  dry,  calcareous,  schistous,  sandy, 
or  rocky  situation,  which  ought  to  be  imitated 
in  some  degree  in  the  green  house.  The  mode 
of  pro|>agation  is  generally  from  suckers,  which 
arise  abundantly  from  the  roots  of  the  old  tree*. 
In  pruning,  the  object  is  to  liavo  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  wood  of  the  former  year  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  of  which  the  flowers  spring 
out.  When  shoots  of  three  or  more  years  are 
shortened  for  this  purpose,  they  do  not  produce 
blossoms ;  but  wood  of  the  preceding  or  current 
year  may  be  shortened,  and  tho  shoots  proceeding 
from  them  will  produce  blossoms  in  due  course. 

In  the  olive  countries  the  varieties  are  near  I  \ 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  grape  or  fig.  The 
French  describe  between  thirty  and  forty  sort*. 
The  following  are  found  in  the  English  nurse- 
ries:— 

The  Common. 
Largo  leaved. 
Broad  leaved. 
Iron  coloured. 
Twitted  leaved. 
Box  leaved. 

Besides  the  extensivo  consumpt  of  olive  oil 
in  tho  countries  where  it  is  produced,  there  i» 
on  annual  exportation  to  a  great  amount.  In 
10.31,  four  millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty -eight, 
thousand  gallons,  were  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, nearly  one-half  of  which  was  retained  for 
home  consumption. 

Tho  following  interesting  details  of  the  olive 
trade  were  communicated  to  the  Library  of  Kn- 
tertaining  Knowledge  by  a  gentleman  long  resi- 
dent on  the  spot. 

44  All  tlmt  part  of  Italy  which  may  be  called 
the  heel  of  the  boot,  is  little  else  than  one  con- 
tinuous olive  grove.    It  forms  an  extreme  point 
of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  via.  Ban  and  Lecce,  or  Ia  Term 
d'Otranto.    Its  principal  ports  arc  Bari,  Brin- 
disi  (tho  ancient  Brundusium),  Otranto,  (ialli- 
poli  (now  tho  most  important  of  them  all),  and 
Toronto  (the  ancient  Tarentum).    Starting  from 
(i allipoli,  as  1  havo  often  done,  and  travelling  to 
the  Capo  Santa  Maria  di  Louco,  or  to  Taranto. 
or  to  Lecce;  a  very  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  provinces,  you  literally  are  scarcely 
ever  ten  minutes  out  of  the  shade  of  olive  trees. 
The  slight  cultivation  of  grain,  &c,  which  is 
not  nearly  enough  for  the  consumption  of  thai 
district,  is  carried  on  in  tho  midst  of  olive  groves. 
Before  and  behind  you,  on  hill  or  in  hollow,  you 
see  scarcely  any  thing  but  oliteti.    I  have  stood 
on  the  terrace  of  an  old  1>aronial  castle  at  the 
town  of  l'arabita,  and  seen  the  olive  grove  spread 
around  me  on  every  side  for  many  miles,  like  a 
dull  sea  of  leaves.     Though  so  much  poetry  i* 
associated  with  this  emblem  of  peace,  the  tree 
ituolf  is  certuiuly  neither  picturesque  nor  poetic; 
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tad  travelling  through  them  for  such  a  length  of 
tin*,  with  icsrcely  any  other  object  to  relieve 
the  eye,  is  excessively  monotonous  and  tedious. 
Starting  again  from  the  city  of  Lecce  to  Otranto, 
><r  to  Brindisi,  you  have  olive  groves  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  way ;  or  going  on  from  Lecce  to 
Bui,  with  short  interruptions  at  the  mountains 
t.f  (Htxmi  and  one  or  two  other  places,  your  road 
liw  through  the  same  continuous  plantation  of 
oJivrs.  The  soil  of  these  districts  is  very  stony, 
toi  wared  into  hills  of  slight  elevation.  It  is 
in  no  part  remote  from  the  sea,  whose  contiguity 
» certainly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  valu- 
*Ue  tree.  Though  the  long  summer  heats,  and 
the  sirocco  blowing  from  Africa,  ore  most  op- 
proire  at  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening,  the 
Barrow  neck  of  land  is  generally  refreshed  by 
tares  from  the  open  Mediterranean,  or  the 
Airiatic,  or  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  These  im- 
arwe  oliv©  groves  bear  every  year ;  but  it  is  a 
»<•!!  known  fact  here,  as  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
•irww,  and  all  the  other  oil  countries  I  have 
failed,  that  they  never  produce  the  same,  or  any 
ttinir  like  the  same,  quantity  of  fruit  two  years 
kll«wing.  They  have  what  the  people  there 
*11  a  *ri  e  no;  or  a  « bwm'annata'  and  a  *  cattira 
or  a  good  year  and  a  bad  one,  and  this, 
13  ordinary  cases,  in  regular  alternation ;  the 
t™«  bearing  a  bad  crop  this  year,  bearing  a 
f"*!  one  the  next,  and  those  highly  productive 

year  being  proportionally  less  productive 

next  year. 

"I  could  not  ascertain  the  precise  time  at 
■hifh  they  cease  to  bear;  but  I  have  seen  abun- 
tox*  of  fine  fruit  taken  from  trees  whose  trunks 
*w  sadly  hollowed,  and  seemed  altogether  sap- 
Kand  which  were  known  to  have  been  planted 
>  «ntury  and  a  half  before  the  time  of  my  ob- 
*nition.  I  believe,  however,  that  after  a  hun- 
ifM  years  the  tree  requires  manure  and  more 
^ntion,  and  gradually  decreases  in  its  power 
^  production.  As  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
"""try  consists  in  olives  and  oil,  and  as  all 
tads  are  employed  or  interested  in  this  branch 

agriculture,  it  is  amusingly  curious  to  observe 
*tat  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  it  in  the 
f'T^uar  parlance.  A  man  who  is  in  a  gay  hu- 
rvmr  U  mid  to  be  'as  merry  as  if  he  had  la 
^'oiibo/o,'  or  the  good  year  of  olives,  and  so 
'•"  with  the  reverse,  when  a  man  is  in  a  bad  hu- 
^'w.  An  improvident  person,  who  dies  and 
his  family  badly  provided  for,  is  said  to 
k*T* left ' unereditii  di  olivtti  antichi'  (a fortune 
"Mire  trees  past  bearing);  or  they  say  ho  has 
"tuumed  all  the  buone  annate  (good  years),  and 
h&eathed  the  bad  ones. 

"The  oil  throughout  these  two  provinces, 
•we  the  soil  and  cultivation  vary  but  very 
'if^pi  w  much  the  same  at  its  production ;  but 
IU  quality  is  very  considerably  influenced  by  the 
c»ture  of  the  wells  or  cbtcrns  where  it  may  be 


preserved  afterwards.  It  is  carried  to  Trani, 
Barletta,  Bari,  Molo  di  Ban,  Molfetta,  Giove- 
nazza,  Brindisi,  Otranto,  Taranto,  and  some 
other  sea-ports;  but  its  great  depot  for  some 
ages  has  been  the  town  of  Gallipoli,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  oil  imported  in  such  great  quan- 
tities by  the  English,  French,  Americans,  and 
other  nations,  though,  in  fact,  that  oil  is  not  pro- 
duced exclusively  in  the  country  of  Gallipoli, 
but  throughout  the  two  provinces  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

"  Gallipoli  owes  this  very  advantageous  pre- 
ference not  merely  to  its  port,  which,  though 
bad  enough  (as  1  have  occasion  to  remember, 
having  once  been  nearly  driven  from  my  anchor- 
age upon  some  saw-like  rocks),  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter and  more  accessible  than  any  of  the  others ; 
but  to  the  quality  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  This  rock  is  a  small  island,  which 
is  united  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  and  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  city,  whose  walls  follow 
the  shape  of  the  low  cliffs,  and  rise  on  all  sides 
perpendicular  from  the  sea. 

"  This  solid  compact  base  is  easily  excavated ; 
and  in  caverns  thus  constructed  oil  clarifies 
sooner,  and  keeps  without  rancidity  much  longer, 
than  in  any  other  place.  Hence  numerous  oil- 
houses  are  established  at  Gallipoli,  and  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  rock  h»  cut  into  cis- 
terns. A  Gallipolitan  oil-warehouse  generally 
occupies  the  ground-floor  of  a  dwelling  house, 
and  has  a  low  arched  roof.  Some  are  more  ex- 
tensive ;  but  on  an  average  they  are  about  thirty 
feet  square.  In  the  stone  floor  vou  see  four, 
six,  or  more  holes,  which  are  circular,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  like  the  mouths  of  wells. 
Each  of  these  holes  gives  access  to  a  separate  ris- 
terna  beneath  your  feet;  and  when  the  oil  is 
poured  into  them,  care  is  taken  not  to  mix  dif- 
ferent qualities  or  oils  at  different  stages  in  the 
same  reservoir.  One  cistern  is  set  apart  for 
'  offlio  mosto?  or  oil  that  is  not  clarified,  another 
for  pure  oil  of  the  season,  another  for  old  oil,  &c. 
I  have  seen  oil  that  had  thus  been  preserved  for 
seven  years  in  a  perfect  state,  or,  as  the  Gallipoli 
merchants*  documents  have  it,  *  chiaro,  ffiallo,  « 
lampante,'  words  which  I  can  never  forget,  for 
during  some  months  1  must  have  heard  them  at 
least  a  hundred  times  a  day.  I  also  many  times 
verified  the  fact,  that  the  motto,  or  oil,  in  its  tur- 
bid state,  which  arrived  almost  as  black  and 
thick  as  pitch,  soon  became  bright  and  yellow  in 
these  excellent  reservoirs  without  any  help  from 
man. 

"  All  the  oil,  whatever  may  be  its  quality,  is 
brought  to  the  magazine  in  sheep  or  goat  skins, 
which  are  generally  carried  on  mules,  there  being 
but  few  strode  rotabile,  or  roads,  fit  for  wheeled 
carriages  in  these  parts.  In  a  good  year,  and  at 
the  proper  season,  I  have  counted,  in  the  course 
of  an  afternoon's  ride,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
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mules  returning  from  Gallipoli,  where  they  had  I 
been  to  deposit  their  unctuous  burdens,  to  dif- 
ferent towns  and  villages  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto, 
or  the  more  distant  province  of  Bari.  The 
quantity  of  oil  required  may  be  conceived  when 
I  state,  that  at  one  time  (in  the  year  1816)  I 
saw  nine  English,  three  American,  two  French, 
and  six  Genoese  vessels  (not  to  mention  some 
small  craft  from  the  Adriatic),  all  waiting  in  the 
port  of  Gollipoli  for  entire  or  partial  cargoes  of 
it.  When  tho  oil  is  to  be  shipped  it  is  drawn 
off  from  the  cuterne  into  uteri,  or  skins,  and  so 
carried  on  men's  shoulders  down  to  a  small  house 
on  the  sea  shore.  In  that  house  there  is  a  large 
open  basin,  capable  of  containing  a  given  quan- 
tity, and  of  measuring  the  liquid,  and  into  that 
the  porters  empty  their  skins  as  they  arrive.  A 
tube  communicates  from  the  basin  to  a  large 
cock  at  the  outside  of  the  house.  When  the 
basin  is  full,  well  made  casks  of  various  sizes,  for 
the  convenience  of  stowage,  are  placed  under  the 
cock,  which  is  then  turned,  and  the  casks  are 
rilled.  As  the  casks  are  closed  up  by  the  cooper, 
the  porters  roll  them  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
sea,  where  the  sailors  secure  several  of  them  to- 
gether with  a  rope,  and  taking  the  end  of  the 
cord  into  the  boat,  they  row  off  to  the  vessel, 
towing  the  oil  casks  through  the  water  after 
them. 

"  Each  porter  being  able  to  carry  but  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  the  number  of  men  and  boys 
employed  to  load  a  ship  is  very  considerable ; 
and  as  these  are  an  active  fine  limbed  set  of  fel- 
lows, going  with  their  legs  and  arms  entirely 
bare,  and  running  up  and  down  and  crossing 
each  other  with  their  oil  skins,  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  town,  with  great  rapidity,  and  as 
they  delight  in  singing  as  they  work,  and  more- 
over, frequently  sing  very  well  in  parts  and  con- 
cert, the  scene  presented  on  such  occasions  is  often 
very  animating  and  pleasing. 

«*  The  hilarity  of  the  Gallipolitans  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  them,  might  have  been 
heightened  by  an  agreeable  contrast,  for  it  was 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  whose  system, 
whatever  good  parts  of  it  may  have  done  in  the 
rest  of  Italy,  was  certainly  most  ruinous  to  the 
provinces  of  Lecce  and  Bari.  Unable  to  export 
or  to  find  any  market  for  their  produce,  the  pro- 
prietors in  many  parts  of  those  provinces  let  the 
olives  lie  and  rot  upon  the  ground.  For  some 
years,  indeed,  the  price  of  oil  scarcely  paid  the 
cost  of  its  preparation,  to  say  nothing  of  trans- 
port and  other  necessary  expenses.  During  the 
continental  system  the  best  *chiarot  piaiio,  e 
lampante'  oil  was  sold  atGallipoli  for  eight  Nea- 
politan ducats  the  sa/tna;*  in  1816  and  1817  it 
found  a  ready  market  at  from  sixty  to  seventy 
ducats  per  salma  / 

•  Tho  Balms  is  equal  to  4  ?|  English  gallons. 


"  Those  who,  during  the  evil  lime,  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  foresee  better  days,  and  thai 
a  system  opposed  to  the  general  commercial  pn~ 
perity  of  Europe  could  not  last,  and  who  had  at 
the  same  time  money  enough  for  such  object 
by  annually  making  their  oil  as  .  usual,  and  t  y 
buying  up  the  oil  of  others  at  the  low  eumr: 
prices  of  the  day,  realized  enormous  profits  wh<  ;i 
peace  threw  open  the  port  of  Gollipoli,  and  shi]  • 
of  all  nations  flocked  thither  as  before. 

"  I  have  been  in  no  part  of  Europe  whew  li 
benefits  resulting  from  the  peace  were  so 
and  tangible  as  here.   At  the  end  of  1816  the- 
provinces  had  already  partially  recovered;  uV» 
proprietors  whom  the  war  had  left  in  debt  wtrv 
gradually  paying  off  their  obligations;  tW 
groves  which  had  been  almost  abandoned  *or 
again  looked  to  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  tL 
poor  peasantry  were  restored  to  their  ancieit 
employment.     In  1818  the  improvement 
much  farther  advanced ;  and  though,  sine?  tb* 
period,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  gas,  the  t  v 
tended  cultivation  of  rape  for  oil,  and  vari"'  • 
other  circumstances,  the  olive  oil  shipped  atU- 
lipoli  and  other  ports  has  declined  conadrnWy 
in  price  and  somewhat  in  quantity,  it  may  <^ 
be  held  as  a  valuable  product ;  and  Lecce  v:>\ 
Bari,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  tb 
kingdom  they  belong  to,  may  be  considered  c 
two  prosperous  provinces. 

"  The  olives  of  which  the  Gallipoli  oil  hw-- 
are  never  gathered,  but  allowed  to  drop  in  thtii 
maturity  from  the  tree  on  the  ground,  who 
they  are  picked  up  chiefly  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  carried  to  the  mill. 

**  The  machinery  employed  in  expressing  tt 
oil  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  no  doubt  numerv  • 
improvements  might  be  introduced,  not  only  in'" 
this  branch,  but  into  that  of  cultivating  the 
tree.    The  peasantry,  however,  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  those  who  stand  higher  in  th 
scale  of  fortune  and  rank,  arc  too  often  but  K,  r> 
in  intellect,  are  obstinate  in  their  attachment  *.<• 
old  practices,  and  are  apt,  when  any  of  uWt* 
reprehended,  to  stop  discussion  by  saying, ' 
do  corns  faceva  la  bwm'anitna  di  tnio  padrt,  t " 
baxta*  (1  do  as  my  father,  of  blessed  inenion 
did  before  me,  and  that  is  enough). 

"  The  poor  people  of  the  country  make  oil; 
nary  uses  of  the  same  oil  that  is  exported, 
which  in  England  is  only  used  in  manufacture 
or  burnt  in  lamps;  but  in  the  houses  of  ti> 
gentry  I  have  often  tasted  oil  prepared  witb  m'- 
care,  which  was  truly  delicious,  being  equal  t«- 
that  of  Sorrento,  Vico,  and  Masso,  or  even  to 
best  oils  of  Tuscany  or  Provence.*' 

The  oUa  fragran*  is  highly  odoriferous, bo,h 
in  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  on  this  account 
is  much  esteemed  in  China,  where  the  learnt 
used  to  adulterate  and  flavour  tea. 
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CUAP.  XXXVII. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

The  Tamarind,  (tamarindus  Indica.)  This 
irw  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  the  legumiu- 

ISL 


TV 

<+r,  and  to  the  Linmcan  class  and  order  mona- 


Tbe  name  is  of  Arabic  origin,  Tamar-kindy. 
Tid»  tn*  \<i  a  native  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and 
<d  the  East  ami  West  Indies.  It  is  a  large, 
>prt*ling,  and  beautiful  tree;  the  leaves  are 
J.ruptly  pinnate,  composed  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 

ripairnwf  *>>ilr  leaflets;  half  an  im  h  mily  in 
krth,and  one-sixth  of  an  indi  broad;  of  a 
knght  green  colour,  downy,  oblong,  entire,  and 
t'tase.   The  flowers  are  in  loose  bunches  of  five 
1 1  ax,  which  come  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
inches:  the  calyx  is  of  a  straw  yellow  colour, 
deciduous;  the  petals  are  also  yellowish,  and 
l^uufully  variegated  with  red  veins :  the  fila- 
nmtj  are  purplish,  bearing  incumbent  brownish 
icihers.   The  pods  are  thick,  compressed,  and 
"f  »  dull  brown  colour  when  ripe;  those  from 
-i*  W»t  Indies  from  two  to  five  inches  long, 
two,  three,  or  four  seeds;  those  from  the 
U  Indies  are   twice  as  long,  and  contain 
•  •f,  six,  or  seven  seeds:  the  seeds  in  both  are 
^ angular,  shining,  and  lodged  in  a  dark  pulpy 
^to,  which  is  the  edible  part  of  the  fruit.  In 
ttf  West  Indies  the  pods  are  gathered  in  June, 
JJy,  md  August,  when  fully  ripe;  and  the  fruit 
l'ia«  freed  from  the  shelly  fragments  is  placed 
u'  l*vm  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  syrup  poured 
'iT*r  it  till  the  cask  is  rilled;  thus  the  syrup  per- 
v*irt  every  part  quite  down  to  the  bottom; 
*i*n  cool  the  cask  is  headed  or  closed  in,  and 
»  «»w  fit  for  sale.    The  East  India  tamarinds 
darker  coloured,  and  drier,  and  are  said  to  be 
fffserved  without  any  addition  of  syrup.  Ta- 
Konnds  are  inodc  >rous,  but  they  have  a  sharp, 
l*i*trtting,  and  atrreeable  acid  taste,  softened  by 

TC*ti8h-  °ne*    The  ^  "  Chiefly  the  Citric' 
pulp  is  frequently  employed  in  medicine;  it 

'*  cording,  and  gently  laxative,  and  is  peculiarly 

Pa*ful  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 


The  tamarind  trse  is  both  useful  and  highly 
ornamental  in  those  countries  where  it  grows, 
and  where  its  cool  shade  is  nearly  as  much  prized 
as  its  fruit.  In  this  climate  the  plants  thrive 
best  in  a  peat  or  loamy  soil,  and  root  under  a 
glass  in  sand.  They  rarely  blossom  here  in  our 
confined  hot-houses. 

About  forty  tons  of  tamarinds  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain. 

Prickly  Pear,  ( cactus. J  The  cacti  form  a 
natural  family  of  peculiar  plants.  They  belong 
to  the  ioosandria  monogynia  of  the  Linniean  ar- 
rangement. Under  the  name  of  cactus,  Theo- 
phrastus  describes  a  spiney  plant  used  as  food, 
which  grew  in  Sicily.  The  family  consists  of 
succulent  plants,  of  perennial  duration ;  gen- 
erally without  leaves,  and  having  the  stem  or 
branches  jointed.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  spines  in  bundles,  with  which,  in 
many  species,  bristles  are  intermixed.  These 
bundles  of  spines  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
tuWrcles,  on  the  smaller  melon  thistle,  which 
is  tubercled  all  over,  and  produces  its  flowers  be- 
tween the  tubercles.  In  the  great  melon  thistle 
the  spines  are  ranged  in  a  single  row  on  the  ridge 
of  ten  ribs.  These  are  of  an  ovate  or  globular 
form.  Those  on  the  torch  thistle,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  slender,  rise  up  high,  and  are  jointed 
and  branched.  Many  of  them  are  almost  cylin- 
drical, with  from  five  to  ten  shallow  ribs ;  some, 
however,  are  square  or  three  cornered. 

The  structure  of  the  creeping  cereuses  is  the 
same  with  these,  except  that  the  stems  are  weak 
and  cannot  support  themselves;  they  therefore 
seek  support  from  trees,  and  throw  out  roots 
from  the  stem  like  ivy.  In  the  Indian  figs  the 
branches  are  jointed,  and  flattened  like  the  sole 
of  a  shoe.  The  bundles  of  spines  or  bristles  are 
scattered  over  the  surface,  and  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  edge  of  the  extreme  branches. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  flat,  and  thick,  the 
prickles  are  Urge  and  stiff,  and  come  out  in 
bundles  on  the  stalk  and  branches,  chiefly  at  the 
axils.  The  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  also, 
several  together.  In  this  species,  and  in  the 
Indian  fig,  the  flowers  are  pitcher-shaped.  In 
the  other  species  they  are  sub-cylindrical,  and 
longer;  in  phyllanthus  very  long.  The  fruit  in 
some  of  the  sorts  is  small,  like  currants;  but  in 
most  it  is  larger,  and  shaped  like  a  fig,  whence 
their  name  of  Indian  fig. 

The  Turk's  Cap,  or  Melon  Thistle,  (cactus 
melocactus.)  This  species  appears  like  a  large 
flesh  green  melon,  with  deep  ribs,  the  elevations 
set  all  over  with  knots  of  strong  sharp  thorns. 
When  divided  through  the  middle  the  inside  is 
found  to  be  a  soft,  green,  fleshy  substance,  very 
full  of  moisture.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
produced  in  circles  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
cap.  Some  of  those  which  have  l»een  brought 
to  England  have  been  more  than  a  yard  in  cir- 
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cuniference,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  in- 
cluding the  cap.    But  in  the  West  Indies  there 

135. 


Thi»  Melon  ThUtlfl. 


are  plants  nearly  twice  this  size.  Linmcus  re- 
marks that  this  plant  resembles  a  hedgehog  in 
its  form  and  spines,  and  on  the  top  has  a  discoid, 
convex,  villous  body,  from  which  the  flowers 
proceed. 

These  plants  grow  out  from  the  steep  rocky 
mountain  sides  in  the  warmer  pan  -  of  America, 
where  they  seem  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  aper- 
tures of  the  rocks,  having  apparently  little  earth 
to  support  them;  their  roots  shooting  down  the 
fissures  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that  it  is 
troublesome  to  get  the  plants  up.  As  they  de- 
light in  such  rocky  places,  they  seldom  live  long 
when  transplanted  into  a  better  soil.  In  times 
of  great  drought  the  cattle  repair  to  the  barren 
rocks  where  these  plants  grow,  rip  them  up  with 
their  horns,  tear  off  the  outside  skin,  and  greedily 
devour  all  the  fleshy  moist  part.  The  fruit  is 
frequently  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  taper  form,  drawing  to  a  point  at 
the  bottom,  but  blunt  at  the  top.  The  taste  is 
an  agreeable  acid. 

C.  rffHtnJtu  has  a  fruit  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  licrgamot  pear,  having  many  soil 
spines  in  the  skin.  The  outside  is  a  pale  yellow, 
the  inside  very  white,  full  of  pulp,  having  a 
great  number  of  small  black  seeds  lodged  in  it. 
It  frequently  flowers  in  July;  and  in  warm  sea- 
sons will  perfect  its  fruit,  which  has  very  little 
flavour  in  this  country,  but  is  frequently  served 
up  at  table  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 

The  Nioht-fmiwkri.no  Cactus,  ( c.  grandi- 
forus,)  as  its  name  implies,  produces  flowers  of 
great  beauty  and  sweetness;  they  are  very  evanes- 
cent, however,  like  most  of  their  kind,  enduring 
at  the  most  for  not  more  than  six  hours.  They 
begin  to  open  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  are  fully  blown  by  oleven,  and 
by  three  or  four  in  the  morning  they  fade  and 
hang  down  quite  decayed,  never  opening  again 
when  once  closed.  During  their  short  continu- 
ance there  is  scarcely  any  flower  of  greater  beauty, 


or  that  makes  a  more  magnificent  appearance; 
for  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  when  open,  ia  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  inside  of  which  being  of 
a  splendid  yellow  colour,  appears  like  the  ray* 
of  a  bright  star :  the  outside  is  of  a  dark  brown ; 
the  petals  being  of  a  pure  whit*',  add  to  the  lus- 
tre. The  vast  number  of  recurved  stamens  sur- 
rounding the  style  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
make  a  tine  appearance,  while  the  deliciou*  odour 
scents  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance.  Few 
plants  are  more  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  hot  - 
house  than  this,  especially  as  by  training  u 
against  the  wall  it  occupies  little  room.  Th, 
usual  season  of  its  flowering  is  in  July ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  large,  many  flowers  will  blow  th" 
samo  night,  and  there  will  be  a  succession  t*<  r 
several  nights  together.  Sometimes  from  six  t  > 
ten  flowers  open  on  the  same  plant  in  one  night, 
thus  exhibiting  a  most  magnificent  appearand 
by  candle  light.  In  this  country  the  fruit  never 
forms. 

Another  species,  the  flagclliformi*,  produce*  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  than  the  preceding. 
They  blow  in  May,  or  even  earlier,  in  mild  sea 
sons*  The  petals"  are  of  a  delicate  pink  colour, 
both  outside  and  inside;  their  petals  are  not  *o 
numerous  as  in  the  other  species,  while  the  tuW 
of  the  flower  is  longer.  These  flowers  remain 
open  for  three  or  four  days,  provided  there  U 
not  too  much  warmth;  fruit  sometimes  succeed* 
the  flowers,  hut  seldom  ripens.  This  species 
slender  trailing  branches. 

The  Strawberry  Pear,  (e.  trxanguUtrii, } 
bears  the  best  flavoured  fruit  of  any  of  the  family. 
It  is  sweetish,  slightly  acid,  pleasant,  and  cool 
ing.  In  Martinique, 'and  the  other  West  India 
islands  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  much  «- 
teemed. 

The  Indian  Fig,  (cactu*  Ojwntia,)  a  native  of 
the  country  of  the  Opuntiani,  whose  chief  town 
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was  Opus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phocis,  though,  hk 
others  of  the  same  family,  a  native  of  Amen™ 
also,  is  now  found  growing  wild  on  the  tides  of  Un 
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raid*  between  Rome  and  Naples,  and  other  parte 
«f  Italy,  and  even  in  the  Valais;  Gerarde  says  it 
to  brought  from  Virginia  into  England,  and 
Cvilinson  had  it  from  Newfoundland.  It  was 
{ratted  in  Scotland  in  a  stove,  by  Justice,  in  1760, 
and  recently  by  Braddoch,  near  London,  in  the 
open  air.  This  active  horticulturist  having  eaten 
»ith  pleasure  of  the  prickly  pear  in  Virginia, 
wa*  desirous  of  cultivating  it  here.  He  recol- 
Utrted  that  the  plant  in  its  wild  state  delighted 
m  a  dry  soil,  amongst  rocks,  near  the  skirts  of 
the  ninny  sides  of  the  forests,  and  having  heard 
Hat  it  would  stand  the  open  air  in  this  country, 
^planted  it  in  a  compost,  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
to  a  sheltered  situation  exposed  to  the  sun.  "The 
trst  plant,"  says  he,  "that  I  turned  out,  has 
lived  in  the  open  ground  of  this  country  for  six 
*r  §e?en  years,  during  which  period  it  lias  ex- 
perienced one  exceeding  hard  winter,  and  several 
trving  springs;  and  in  all,  except  the  two  first 
yrtirs,  it  has  never  failed  to  ripen  its  fruit  and 
10  that  it  may  now  be  considered  decidedly 
vclimated.  The  compost  which  I  used  is  as 
Mows:  One  half  is  carbonate  of  lime,  for  which 
lose  rubbish  from  buildings  will  answer;  the  re- 
maining half  consists  of  equal  portions  of  Lon- 
4'<n  tlay,  and  peat  earth,  having  the  acid  neu- 
tralised by  barilla;  these  are  intimately  blended 
tol  sifted.  One  square  yard  of  this  compost  I 
receive  to  be  sufficient  for  one  plant,  which 
oust  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  small  artificial 
fcitak,  raised  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface 
»f  the  ground,  which  .ground  should  be  rendered 
perfectly  dry,  if  not  naturally  so  by  under  drain- 
er. Neither  the  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit,  should 
•ver  be  suffered  to  touch  the  ground;  but  they 
dwuld,  as  constantly  as  they  are  produced,  be 
kept  from  the  earth  by  placing  stones,  pebbles, 
*>nti,  or  bricks  under  them,  iu  imitation  of  ar- 
tificial rock  work. 

The  Indian  fig  is  very  common  in  Jamaica, 
■*!  on  it  feed  the  wild  sort  of  cochineal  insect. 
The  fruit  is  large,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 

«*1  when  eaten  stains  the  urine  of  a  blood-red 

hp. 

The  Cactus  Tuna  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant  in  I 
Sin,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
*"H#n  the  island  of  St  Christopher  was  to  be 
d'nded  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
*W  rows  of  the  tuna  were  planted  by  common 
">&*nt  between  the  boundaries.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
rnn*»k*,  that  the  stamens  of  the  flower  are  very 
Stable,  and  that  if  a  feather  be  drawn  through 
t!Ki»,  in  two  or  three  seconds  they  begin  to  lie 
•iown  gently  on  one  side,  and  in  a  short  time 
^me  recumbent  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 

The  Cochineal  Fio,  ( c.  cochinellifera. )  is  the 
T*«e»  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  chiefly  feeds, 
^"«lecteu  because  it  is  least  annoying  by  its 
^1«.  This  insect,  however,  does  not  confine 
lt*u*  entirely  to  the  cacti,  but  feeds  on  other 


succulent  plants.  This  species  produces  an  edible 
fruit  larger  than  that  of  the  opuntia:  on  the  top 
of  the  fruit  there  grows  a  red  flower;  this,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  falls  down  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
covers  it,  so  that  no  rain  or  dew  can  wet  the  in- 
side. A  day  or  two  after,  the  flower  being  scorched 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  fruit  opens  wide, 
and  the  inside  appears  full  of  small  red  insects. 
The  Indians,  when  they  perceive  the  fruit  open, 
spread  a  large  linen  cloth,  and  then  with  sticks 
shake  the  plant  to  disturb  the  insect,  so  that 
they  take  wing  to  begone;  but  keep  hovering 
over  the  plant  till  from  the  heat  they  fall  down 
dead  on  the  cloth,  where  the  Indians  let  them 
remain  two  or  three  days  till  they  are  dry.  The 
cochineal  plants  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  toona; 
and  they  are  planted  in  the  country  about  Gua- 
timala,  Chiape,  and  Guaxaca,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico.  The  difference  of  quality  in  the  co- 
chineal, depends  entirely  on  the  plants  on  which 
the  insects  feed.  The  prickly  pear,  so  abundant 
in  Jamaica,  is  covered  with  the  insects;  but  not 
having  their  proper  food,  they  are  in  general  di- 
minutive, and  have  very  little  red  tincture  in 
their  bodies.  The  delicate  red  coloured  juice  of 
the  fruit  is  the  natural  food  of  the  insect.  Its 
exuvio*  and  animal  salts  are,  from  the  minute- 
ness of  its  body,  inseparable  from  the  essential 
principles  of  the  dye,  and  tend  to  diminish  some- 
what the  brilliancy  of  the  colour.  On  this  ac- 
count attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the 
inspissated  juice  of   tho  plant  directly  from 

The  Pine  Apple,  (bromelia.)  The  natural 
family  bromeli  belongs  to  the  second  division 
of  plants,  or  the  monocotyledons;  and  we  have 
reserved  a  description  of  it  to  this  place,  merely 
as  it  comes  under  the  general  denomination  of 
pulpy  fruits. 

This  fruit  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  and  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree,  hence 
its  name  of  pine  apple.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
most  delicious  of  all  known  fruits,  and  yet  it 
has  not  been  known  in  Europe  above  two  cen- 
turies; nor  is  it  more  than  half  that  period  that 
its  cultivation  has  been  practised  in  Britain. 

It  is  doubtful  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe  we 
were  first  indebted  for  this  fruit.  The  earliest 
exclianges  of  tropical  plants  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  in  the  East,  and  the  Span- 
iards in  the  West,  have  not  been  recorded  with 
perfect  accuracy,  so  that  we  are  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  pine  apple  may  not  be  a  native 
of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  of  America.  That  it  is  a  native  of  the 
West  is  certain,  however,  as  all  the  varieties, 
except  some  of  the  trivial  ones  arising  from  cul- 
tivation, are  found  wild  on  the  continent  or  the 
islands  of  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  bromelias  have  been  variously  described; 
some  liaving  formed  them  into  three  or  four  dis- 
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tinct  genera,  And  others  considered  them  as  only 
species  of  one.  In  the  hortut  Kcwetms,  in  the 
formation  of  which  the  very  best  authorities 
have  been  consulted,  six  s|>ecies  are  enumerated; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bromclia  humilis 
(dwarf,)  they  are  all  there  represented  as  being 
natives  either  of  South  America  or  the  West 
Indies.  Only  one  of  the  species  is  of  any  value 
in  cultivation,  the  others  being  merely  wild 
plants.  The  cultivated  species  is  the  ananas ; 
the  others  are  the  jnnguin>  or  broad-leaved;  the 
iarata,  or  upright-leaved;  the  tongue-leaved,  the 
red- breasted,  and  the  dwarf. 

In  the  form  and  combination  of  their  leaves, 
all  the  bromelias  have  some  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  also  to  the  aloe;  but  the  only  species 
in  which  the  seeds  are  united  into  one  fleshy  and 
esculent  strobile  or  pine,  is  the  ananas. 

The  pinguin  species  have  the  leaves  very  short 
and  strong  about  the  root,  and  their  edges  are 
armed  with  strong  crooked  spines.  The  fruits 
are  detached;  each  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
The  pulp  in  sweet,  but  it  is  ut  the  same  time  so 
sliarp  as  to  be  absolutely  corrosive.  A  tuft  of 
leaves  growing  above  the  fruit  makes  the  pinguin 
look  something  like  the  pine  apple,  when  seen 
nt  a  distance;  but  the  detached  fruit  soon  dis- 
tinguishes it  upon  a  closer  inspection.  Though 
not  edible,  tho  pinguin  is  not  without  its  use. 
It  grows  readily  and  abundantly  in  the  West 
Indies,  both  on  the  fertile  savannahs  and  the 
mountains.  It  is  hardy,  and  is  formidable  with 
its  spines,  and  thus  it  answers  well  for  hedges. 
The  fibres  of  the  leaves  too,  arc  very  tough  and 
strong;  and,  when  freed  from  the  pulpy  matter, 
they  are  made  into  ropes.  A  small  portion  of 
the  juice  mixed  with  water,  forms  a  very  cooling 
draught;  and  some  of  the  varieties,  which  grow 
so  plentifully  about  Campeachy  that  it  is  liardly 
possible  to  move  amongst  them,  have  their  fruit 
in  clusters,  and  are  not  unpalatable. 

The  karata  grows  in  woods,  under  trees,  both 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent  of 
America.  The  leaves  are  six  or  seven  feet  long; 
the  fruit  of  an  oval  form,  and  from  two  to  three 
hundred  in  number  upon  a  single  plant.  Before 
it  is  ripe  the  fruit  is  sour  and  acrid,  but  when 
ripe  it  is  not  unpleasant.  Until  the  fruit  is  ripe 
it  is  defended  by  tho  spines  of  the  leaves,  so  as 
to  be  quite  secure  against  injury. 

The  tongue- leaved,  the  red-branched,  and  the 
dwarf,  are  smaller  species.  Tho  first  and  second 
very  much  resemble  some  of  tho  species  of  aloe 
in  their  forms,  and  are  found  in  most  of  the 
West  India  islands. 

The  ananas  or  pine  apple,  properly  so  called, 
when  of  a  good  sort  and  healthy,  is  accounted  the 
best,  at  least  the  most  luscious,  fruit  that  this  coun- 
try produces;  and,  with  careful  cultivation,  isequal 
in  quality  to  that  of  places  where  it  is  a  native. 
It  is  said  even  to  be  snperior,  because  the  English 


gardeners  may,  by  skilful  treatment  and  choice 
of  sorts,  more  tlian  make  up  for  the  want  of  sua 
and  the  deficiency  of  natural  temperature. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pine  apple  was  broagb*. 
from  Brazil,  first  to  tho  West  Indies,  and  thenev 
to  the  Kast;  but  the  evidence  is  not  compleu , 
It  was  known  in  Holland  some  time  before  it* 
introduction  into  this  country;  and  even  about 
its  introduction  here  there  ore  some  dispute- 
The  picture  of  king  Cliarles  II.,  with  his  gar- 
dener presenting  him  with  a  pine,  said  to  be  t ta- 
unt grown  in  England,  is  rejected  by  the  betu  • 
informed  authorities;  and  the  pine,  if  ever  su<  L 
a  fniit  was  offered  to  that  monarch,  is  suppose- 1 
to  have  l>ecn  brought  from  Holland,  or  tho  pin- 
to have  been  presented,  and  the  picture  drawu, 
before  his  return  to  this  country .  Mr  Bentinck, 
the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  is,  accord 
ing  to  the  best  accounts,  supposed  to  have  fir>t 
introduced  and  cultivated  the  pino  in  the  year 
1690;  and  this  is  rendered  the  more  likely,  from 
the  fuct  that  he  was  previously  acquainted  with 
the  fruit  in  Holland.  And  yet  the  cultivation 
of  the  pine  had  made  so  little  progress  in  Engbui  i 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  that  lady  Man 
Wortley  Montagu,  on  her  journey  to  Constuii 
tinople  in  1716,  remarks  the  circumstance  of  pint 
apples  being  served  up  in  the  deenert,  at  thi 
Electoral  table  at  Hanover,  as  a  thing  she  luo 
never  before  seen  or  heard  of. 

Pino  apples  have  been  grown  in  this  countrv 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  One  of  the  New  IV 
vidence  kind,  that  weighed  nine  pounds,  four 
ounces,  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  Jud<-. 
1820,  by  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Kheola,  Clam 
orgonshire,  where  it  was  grown.  In  July,  1821. 
another  Providence  pino  is  mentioned,  in  tin 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  t 
have  weighed  ten  pounds  eight  ounces :  it  wa> 
grown  by  Mr  Buclion,  gardener  to  Lord  Cawdor, 
at  Stockpool  Court,  Pembrokeshire.  It  was  ten 
inches  and  a  lialf  high,  exclusive  of  the  crown 
and  stalk,  and  twenty-two  inches  in  circumfrr 
ence.  From  the  extraordinary  size  and  beaut} 
of  the  fruit,  it  was  thought  proper  by  the  Fal- 
lows of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  present  i: 
to  his  Majesty,  which  was  accordingly  door, 
and  it  was  served  up  in  the  dessert  at  the  rovJ 
table  at  the  Coronation  banquet.  Mr  Buctan 
raised  three  other  pines  of  extraordinary  weight 
in  the  same  season :  one  weighed  ten  pounds  six 
ounces;  another,  ten  pounds  two  ounces;  and  a 
third,  nine  pounds  eight  ounces;  making  the 
total  weight  of  the  four,  forty  pounds  eight 
ounces. 

In  tho  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  China,  u> 
extraordinary,  monstrous  state  of  the  pine  applv 
is  sometimes  seen,  called  the  many -headed  pine. 
It  is  caused  by  the  plant  producing  branches 
bearing  fruit  at  each  point;  where,  under  common 
circumstances,  it  produces  single  flowers.  Then* 
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jrt  tpecimens  of  this  kind  in  the  lihrary  and 
prAeu  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

As  the  pine  plant  is  a  triennial,  bearing  fruit 
■ne*  only,  unlike  the  peach,  and  vine,  and  other 
fruit-bearing  plants,  its  propagation,  rearing,  and 
fruiting,  are  necessarily  all  carried  on  in  every 
nrien  where  it  is  cultivated.  Its  culture  gen- 
•rrdly  commences  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame, 
bated  by  dung.  At  the  end  of  a  period  varying 
fwm  six  to  nine  months,  it  is  removed  to  a  larger 
frond  hot-bed  or  pit,  generally  called  a  succes- 
*ir  a  bed,  or  house;  and  after  remaining  there 
fnm  eight  to  twelve  months,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  removed  to  its  final  destination, 
'H*  fruiting  bed,  pit,  or  house.  Here  it  shows  its 
frcit,  which  continues  in  a  growing  state  during 
i  f*riod  varying  from  six  to  twelve  months,  ac- 
ffiing  to  the  variety  grown,  and  mode  of  cul- 
fon ;  and  finally  ripens  its  fruit  and  dies,  leaving 
lie  crown  or  terminal  shoot  of  the  fruit,  and 
»«  or  more  suckers  or  side  shoots  as  successors. 
Tbe  production  of  a  single  pine  apple  requires 
» course  of  exotic  culture,  varying  from  eighteen 
mrmtbs  to  three  years,  and  generally  not  less 
dun  two  years.  The  pine  is  generally  grown 
id  pot*;  and  as  it  requires  a  high  temperature 
>n  addition  to  the  heated  air  of  the  hot-house,  it 
11  plunged  into  a  bed  of  hot  fermenting  bark  or 
<^fi?.  A  rich  sandy  loam  is  the  fittest  soil 
for  it. 

Tin  Gcata,  (pndivm.)  This  genus  of  tro- 
F'ol  fruits  belongs  to  the  natural  family  myr- 
^,and  to  the  icosandria  mottogynia  of  Lin- 
ten*. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  species  of  the  guava 
^i»wn  to  botanists;  some  natives  of  Asia,  and 
"•^b  of  tropical  America. 

The  mhtte  <juava,  ( ptidium  pyrifcrum )  is  the 

'•"Uind  also  the  most  abundant  in  the  West 

When  wild,  the  white  guava  is  a  shrub 

ruber  than  a  tree,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  eight  or 

feet  in  height;  but,  when  introduced  into 

•rw^ei«,  it  attains  the  size  of  an  ordinary  apple- 

tft*,  with  a  trunk  about  six  feet  high,  and  six 

Mm*  in  diameter.    The  wood  is  very  hard  and 

l"Q«h;  the  leaves  arc  from  two  to  three  inches 

I-**,  and  grow  in  pairs  opposite  each  other;  the 

in  white,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour; 

«"»  fruit  is  rather  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg,  of  a 

*"*lphurcou*  yellow,  very  smooth,  and  has  a  pe- 

fuIUr«mell;  it  is  covered  with  a  rind  of  some 

tkicknca,  within  which  are  the  seeds,  contained 

w  «  pulp  without  any  shell.    The  pulp  is  flesh- 

r'Jf»ured,  sweet,  aromatic,  and  very  grateful  to 

the  palate.   It  is  used  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  also 

I'nsrrved  with  sugar;  and  guava  jelly  is  esteemed 

^*  of  the  finest  conserves  that  come  from  the 

Indies.    By  proper  culture  it  may  be 

t'^jght  to  be  a  large  and  handsome  tree;  but 

*Hen  wild,  it  remains  shrubby,  and  overruns  the 
Uod. 


The  red  gnara  ( psidium  pomiferum,)  is  a 
much  larger  tree  than  the  white;  the  trunk  often 
attaining  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  On  poor 
soils,  however,  it  is  apt  to  be  rugged  and  shrubby. 
The  leaves  are  of  alight  green;  the  flowers  white; 
the  fruit  shaped  like  a  pomegranate,  and  having 
an  agreeable  odour  when  ripe.  As  a  fruit,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  authorities  represent  it  as 
being  very  much  inferior  to  the  white  guava; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  have  found  it  in  the 
wild  state,  for  it  appears  to  be  much  improved 
by  culture. 

The  mountain  guava,  found  in  the  woods  of 
Jamaica,  is  not  much  esteemed  as  a  fruit  tree; 
but  it  grows  to  a  large  size;  the  wood  is  of  a 
beautiful  dark  colour,  finely  curled,  easily  worked, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  therefore  much 
valued  as  a  timber  tree. 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Mr  Cattley,  of  Barnet,  gives  an  account  of  a 
previously  undescribed  species  of  guava.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  spherical,  of  a  fine  deep  claret 
colour,  growing  at  the  insertion  of  the  leaves, 
and  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  seeds,  in- 
closed in  a  pulp,  which  is  sweet,  and  slightly 
acid.  Independently  of  the  value  and  beauty 
of  the  fruit,  this  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant, 
may  be  propagated  freely  by  cuttings,  and  bears 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  It  is  understood 
to  have  come  from  South  America,  and  has  an 
external  texture  resembling  the  fig :  its  internal 
consistence  and  flavour  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  strawberry.  With  proper 
treatment,  it  is  one  of  the  most  free  growing  of 
all  the  tropical  fruits. 

This  guava,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
psidium  cattUyanum,  promises  to  become  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  stone  fruits;  and,  both  for 
its  appearance  and  its  flavour,  merits  attention. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  one  of  the  hot-houses 
belonging  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  is 
a  thriving  and  elegant  tree.  It  is  about  ten  feet 
high,  and  trained  something  in  the  fan  shape, 
till  the  outside  branches  have  a  width  of  sixteen 
feet.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  of  a  soft  ash  colour, 
with  a  very  slight  trace  of  brown,  and  smooth, 
but  not  glossy.  The  leaves  are  beautiful  and 
vigorous,  the  blossoms  abundant.  That  the  fruit 
would,  properly  managed,  come  to  the  same  ma- 
turity in  the  average  of  situations  in  this  country, 
as  in  those  places  of  which  it  is  a  native,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt;  and  it  has  this  advan- 
tage over  most  other  fruit  trees,  whether  indi- 
genous or  exotic,  that  it  produces  two  crops  in 
the  year. 

Thk  Akef,  (blighia  sapida.)  Octandria 
monogynia  of  Linn. 

This  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  from  whence  it 
was  carried  to  Jamaica  by  Captain  Bligh  in 
179.3.  It  has  grown  well  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  there  much  esteemed  as  a  fruit.    It  was 
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introduced  into  England  in  1793.  The  leaves  of 
the  akee  are  something  similar  to  those  of  the 
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ash :  the  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  are 
produced  in  hranched  spikes.  The  fruit  is  ob- 
long, ribbed,  and  compressed  in  the  middle,  of  a 
dull  orange  colour,  and  contains  several  large 
seeds,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  rich 
and  slightly  acid  arillus  (the  outer  coat  of  a 
seed  lightly  attached  to  it,)  which  is  the  part 
eaten. 

Thb  Negro  Peach,  or  Edible  Peach.  The 
tree  on  which  the  negro  peach  is  produced  is 
very  handsome,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  orange.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  grow  closely  clustered  in  little  round 
heads,  like  those  of  the  American  button  wood, 
so  common  in  shrubberies.  The  tree  has  flowered 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  but 
has  not  borne  fruit  in  this  country.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  peach,  but  very 
different  in  colour  and  qualities.  Externally 
and  internally  it  is  brown,  of  varying  shades: 
its  form  is  irregular,  and  the  whole  surface 
covered  with  tubercles.  About  one-third  of  the 
diameter  in  the  centre  consists  of  a  very  firm 
and  somewhat  dry  pulp,  of  a  flavour  resembling 
an  apple.  Between  that  and  the  rind,  the  pulp 
is  of  softer  consistency,  full  of  seeds  and  fibres, 
and  has  a  flavour  resembling  the  strawberry. 

Monkey's  Bread,  ( adansonia  digitaia.)  This 
tree,  known  as  the  celebrated  boabob,  is  a  native 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  also  of 
Egypt.  In  the  former  country  it  is  described 
by  Adanson  as  being  a  tree  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  singular  economy.  The  trunks 
were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  but  of 
the  vast  circumference  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 
The  lateral  branches  were  forty  or  fifty  feet  long, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  great  tree,  and  with  their 
remote  branches  touching  the  ground;  while 
some  of  the  roots  that  had  been  laid  bare  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  even  then 
were  not  exposed  for  their  whole  length.  The 
fruit  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  about 
four  in  diameter,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  rather 
pointed  toward  the  extremities.  The  pulp  is  a 
little  farinaceous,  mixed  with  fibres:  when  re- 
cent, it  has  a  very  refreshing,  acid  taste;  and 
eaten  with  sugar,  it  is  both  pleasant  and  whole- 


some. It  retains  its  cooling  qualities  when  dry ; 
and,  on  that  account,  the  physicians  of  Cairo 
administer  it  in  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this  curious 
tree  more  minutely  afterwards. 

The  Manqo,  (mangifera  Indica.)  Natural 
order  terebinthaceoe ;  pentandria,  Monogynia  oJ 
Linn. 

The  mango  is  a  large  spreading  tree,  like  the 
walnut,  with  lanceolate,  shining,  green  leaves, 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  having  a  sweet  resin- 
ous smell.  The  flowers  are  white,  growing  in 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches;  tlit 
fruit  has  some  resemblance  to  a  short,  thick  cu- 
cumber, and  on  the  average  of  the  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  many,  about  the  sire  of  a  goos*  -'- 
egg.  At  first  the  fruit  is  of  a  fine  green  coloor. 
and  in  some  of  the  varieties  it  continues  so,  whiir 
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Mango.  M<u>gu»Uin.  Duriua. 

others  become  partly  or  wholly  orange.  Wb^n 
ripe,  the  mango  emits  a  smell,  which,  thon^b 
faint,  is  very  pleasant;  and  the  flavour  of  it  i* 
then  as  delicious  as  can  be  imagined.  Exter- 
nally there  is  a  thin  skin;  and  upon  rcmorin? 
that,  a  pulp,  which  has  some  appearance  of  con 
sistency,  but  which  melts  in  the  mouth  with  j 
cooling  sweetness,  that  can  hardly  be  imagim J 
by  those  who  have  not  tasted  that  choicest  of 
nature's  delicacies.  In  the  heart  of  the  pulp 
there  is  a  pretty  large  stone,  resembling  that  of 
a  peach,  to  which  the  pulp  adheres  firmly. 

It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  as  wcQ 
as  Brazil.    The  mangos  of  Asia  are  said  to  be 
superior  both  in  size  and  flavour  to  those  of 
America;  and  so  highly  are  some  of  the  finer 
trees  prized  in  India,  that  guards  are  placed  our 
them  during  the  fruit  season.    The  mangos  oi 
Mazagong,  which  are  thus  carefully  watched,  arv 
thought  to  be  superior  to  any  other.    The  varit  - 
ties  of  a  fruit  so  much  esteemed  must  be  num- 
erous; accordingly  it  is  reckoned  that  there  an 
upwards  of  forty  in  the  island  of  Java  aloiu, 
while  those  of  some  of  the  islands  farther  to  th? 
east,  such  as  Amboyna  and  Banda,  are  said  to  bo 
still  finer.    The  mango  dodol  is  the  largest  var- 
iety, the  fruit  weighing  upwards  of  two  pounds; 
generally  about  the  size  of  a  middling  shaddock. 
Some  of  the  others,  which  make  up  the  five 
principal  heads  into  which  Rhumphius  (herbar- 
ium amboinewe )  arranges  the  whole,  are  of  s:>  - 
pcrior  size  and  flavour;  but  the  fruit,  taken  alto- 
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tether,  is  one  of  the  chief  dainties  of  the  vege- 
tahle  world. 

The  mango  is  never  brought  from  India  to  this 
country  in  any  other  state  than  the  green  fruit 
pickled,  from  which  no  idea  of  the  flavour  can 
I*  formed.  The  ripe  fruit  is  very  perishable; 
and  when  it  begins  to  decay  it  is  offensive,  and 
tastes  strongly  like  turpentine.  It  is  not  easy 
tren  to  secure  the  vegetative  power  of  the  nut 
or  kernel  during  the  voyage  from  India,  unless 
it  he  inclosed  in  wax;  and  the  plants  are  with 
difficulty  preserved  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  1826,  there  is  an  account  of  some  man- 
ms,  raised  by  Earl  Powis,  at  Walcot  Hall,  in 
Shropshire.  "The  mango,"  says  Mr  Sabine,  the 
fccretary  to  the  society,  in  his  very  able  paper 
ajjon  the  subject,  "is  well  known  to  all  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
world,  as  being  by  far  the  best  fruit  tliat  is  gen- 
erally produced  in  those  regions,  and  as  that 
which  is  the  most  uniformly  grateful  to  an  Eur- 
opean palate.  In  such  climates,  it  is  cultivated 
*  htrever  the  arts  of  civilization  liave  penetrated ; 
sad  it  may  there  be  said  to  hold  the  same  station, 
among  other  fruits,  as  the  apple  possesses  among 
tto»  of  northern  regions.  Like  the  apple,  the 
number  of  varieties  raised  from  the  seed  of  the 
mango  is  also  very  great;  and  of  these,  while 
«wne  possess  the  highest  excellence,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  so  fibrous 
ill-flavoured,  as  to  resemble,  as  is  commonly 
*id,  nothing  so  much  as  a  mixture  of  'tow  and 
turpentine.* " 

The  Maxgostax,  ( garcinia  mangostana ).  The 
roaagostan,  or  mangustin,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  that  grows;  and  the  tree  on 
*hieh  it  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  also  of  the  Mo- 
lucca, or  Spice  islands,  from  which  it  has  been 
transplanted  to  Java,  and  some  other  parts  of 
»t»  eastern  Archipelago.  The  stem,  which  is 
(>f  a  variegated  brownish-red  colour,  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  twenty  feet;  the  branches 
wme  oot  in  regular  order,  and  give  the  head 
"f  the  tree  the  form  of  a  parabola;  and  the 
k»*es  are  entire,  about  eight  inches  long,  and 
W  broad  at  the  middle,  of  a  beautiful  green  on 
the  upper  side,  and  a  fine  olive  on  the  under. 
The  flower  resembles  that  of  a  single  rose,  with 
"to*  dark  red  petals.  The  fruit  is  round,  about 
th*  aixe  of  an  ordinary  orange;  and  has  a  little 
«P  on  the  extremitv,  under  which  it  is  plaited 
"*>  ray*.  The  shell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  at 
*«t  green,  but  changes  to  brown  marked  with 
.v*Uow  spots,  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
pomegranate,  but  is  thicker  and  softer,  and  the 
stents  are  more  juicy.  The  pulp  is  divided 
'Wernally  by  thin  septa,  like  those  in  an  orange, 
»*i  the  seeds  are  lodged  in  the  divisions.  The 


flavour  of  the  pulp  ig  said  to  be  that  of  the  finest 
grape  and  strawberry  united;  but  those  who  have 
tasted  the  fruit  in  ]>erfcction,  and  attempted  to 
convey  to  others  some  idea  of  the  impression 
that  it  had  made  on  them,  are  not  agreed  as  to 
what  it  resembles.  Abel  says  that  "he  and  his 
companions  were  anxious  to  carry  with  them 
some  precise  expression  of  its  flavour;  but  after 
satisfying  themselves  that  it  partook  of  the  com- 
pound nature  of  the  pine  apple  and  the  peach, 
they  were  obliged  to  confess  that  it  had  many 
other  equally  good  but  utterly  inexpressible  fla- 
vours." 

There  are  two  other  species  of  this  tree.  These 
are  the  Celel>e8  mangostan  f garcinia  celebica,) 
and  the  homy  mangostan  ( garcinia  cornea.) 
The  first  is  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  Celebes, 
near  Macassar,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted 
to  Amboyna,  Java,  and  other  places;  but  the 
fruit,  which  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  true 
mangostan,  does  not  always  ripen.  The  corneous 
species  is  found  in  the  high  remote  mountains  of 
Amboyna:  it  is  a  lofty  tree,  though  not  of  very 
great  diameter.  The  fruit  is  so  excellent  as  nearly 
to  equal  the  true  mangostan.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  heavy,  and  tough,  and  of  the  colour  of 
horn,  from  which  latter  circumstance  the  specific 
name  is  given  to  it. 

All  the  sorts  may  be  propagated  from  seed, 
layers,  and  even  cuttings;  but  layers  come  soonest 
into  bearing,  producing  fruit  generally  the  second 
year.  The  seedlings  of  the  purple-fruited  sort, 
will  produce  fruit  the  first  year.  All  the  species 
will  bear  fruit  even  in  large  pots;  but,  according 
to  Sabine,  the  l>est  method  is  to  plant  them  in  a 
corner  of  the  bark  bed.  They  flourish  best  in  a 
temperature  from  00°  to  70°. 

The  Durion,  (durio  zibethinus.)  Polyadel- 
phia  pofyandria  of  Linn. 

The  durion,  which  is  pretty  generally  diffused 
over  the  south-east  of  Asia,  is  accounted  next  to 
the  mangostan;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is 
superior  to  it.  However  excellent  the  taste  may 
be,  the  durion  is  revolting  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  it;  for  it  lias  a  strong  smell,  which  is  said  to 
arise  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Yet  this 
quality  is  soon  forgotten,  after  the  palate  becomes 
familiar  with  it.  Though  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious quality,  and  the  most  dainty  taste,  the 
durion  never  palls  upon  the  appetite  or  injures 
the  digestion :  its  effects  are  directly  opposite. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  durion  is  about 
the  size,  and  something  in  the  form  of  a  pear 
tree;  but  the  leaves  arc  in  shape  like  those  of  the 
cherry,  only  they  are  entire  and  smooth  at  the 
edges.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  yellowish 
white.  The  fruit  is  large,  in  some  of  the  species 
as  large  as  a  man's  head;  and,  externally,  it  is 
not  unlike  the  bread  fruit.  It  has  a  hard  rind, 
covered  with  warts  and  tubercles.  When  ripe, 
it  becomes  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  opens  at 
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the  top.  It  must  then  be  eaten  fresh  from  the 
tree,  as  it  putrifies  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

Internally,  the  fruit  contains  Ave  large  longi- 
tudinal cells,  in  each  of  which  are  the  seeds, 
about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  and  from  one  to 
four  in  each  cell.  The  remainder  of  the  cells  is 
filled  with  the  pulp,  which  is  the  delicious  part 
of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  highly  nutritious, 
and  blending  the  flavour  and  qualities  of  a  deli- 
cate animal  substance  with  the  cool  acidity  of  a 
vegetable.  This  compound  flavour  is  peculiarly 
its  own,  and  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  process 
of  cookery.  The  Spanish  manpia  hUnieo,  pullet's 
flesh  distilled  with  vinegar,  is  said  to  come  the 
nearest  to  it. 

The  durion  is  a  particular  favourite  with  the 
natives  of  the  eastern  archipelago;  and  there  are 
many  varieties  of  it.  They  all,  however,  lwlong 
to  three  principal  ones: — The  borneo  durion  is 
found  in  the  island  after  which  it  is  named.  It 
grows  to  so  great  a  size,  that  one  fruit  is  a  load 
for  a  roan.  The  casgomlxi,  which  has  a  smoother 
rind,  is  more  orange  in  the  colour,  more  elongated 
in  the  shape,  and  contains  fewer  seeds  and  more 
pulp.  The  babi  is  a  small,  but  very  delicious 
sort.  The  kernels  or  seeds  of  the  durion,  when 
roasted,  have  nearly  the  same  taste  as  chestnuts. 
It  has  not  been  found  in  a  wild  state;  but  in  the 
countries  where  it  will  grow  and  ripen  at  all,  it 
is  easily  cultivated.  So  highly  is  it  esteemed, 
that  it  is  the  most  costly  fruit  in  the  archipelago, 
a  single  durion  being  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  choicest  pine  apples. 

The  lamehyQxxA  the  jamlee,  fruits  of  Sumatra, 
are  esteemed  most  highly  by  the  natives,  the 
former  next  to  the  durion. 

Tint  Malay  Applk  ( Eugenia  malacemsi* ). 
This,  though  an  inferior  fruit  to  the  durion,  is 
attractive  by  its  fragrance,  its  smell  being  that  of 
a  rose.  The  Malay  apple  belongs  to  a  numerous 
genus  of  plants,  there  being  a  great  number  of 
species  very  generally  diffused  over  the  tropical 
countries.  The  fruit  of  all  the  species  is  a  fleshy 
rind,  inclosing  one  or  two  large  seeds.  The 
Malay  apple  varies  in  size  from  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  the  bigness  of  a  man's  fist.  The 
skin  is  yellowish,  thin,  and  shining;  the  nut 
large,  and  without  any  hard  shell ;  and  the  pulp 
very  wholesome  and  agreeable.  The  tree  that 
produces  it  has  a  brown  stem,  about  twenty  feet 
high,  very  full  of  branches  at  the  top.  The 
young  leaves  ore  bright  purple,  and  the  old  ones 
green. 

The  Rose  Ar-rut,  or  Jamrosade  (Eugenia 
jambot).  This  is  a  branching  tree,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
resembling  those  of  the  peach.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  terminal  bunches  in  July,  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  and  succeeded  by  fruit  ubout  the 


size  of  a  hen's  egg;  white,  red,  or  rose-scented, 
with  the  flavour  of  a  ripe  apricot.   It  is  a  native 
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of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  cultivated  in  Enr 
land,  by  Millar,  in  1768. 

LiTcifi  ( dimocarptts  litchi) — Lonoax  ( dimo 
carpus  f  >»ifjan ).  These  fruits  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  China,  where  they  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  They  have  thence  been  in- 
troduced into  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  on  ! 
to  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  some  places  of 
Europe.  John  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Lee  Castle,  near 
Kidderminster,  presented  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety with  some  of  the  fruit  that  hod  ripened  in 
his  hot-house  in  1816,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a' 
good  as  that  which  is  produced  in  China.  The 
litchi  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  tb<> 
celebrated  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  in  1"8*J:  the 
longan  had  been  introduced  before. 

The  trees  on  which  these  fruits  are  produce! 
have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other; 
are  in  fact  so  much  alike,  that  they  are  distin- 
guished only  by  the  flowers  of  the  litchi  \  ><  . 
without  petals,  while  those  of  the  longan  hav 
eight ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  litchi  being  larger, 
and  generally  of  a  red  colour,  while  that  of  th«- 
longan  is  always  brown.  They  are  moderately 
sized  trees,  with  brown  bark,  which  is  very 
bright  in  the  twigs.  The  leaves  are  large,  have 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  laurel,  an 
placed  alternate,  and  hang  very  gracefully.  Th<- 
fruit  is  produced  in  bunches,  which  are  pendent 
from  the  extremities  of  the  twigs ;  and  there  b 
a  considerable  number  of  fruit  in  the  bunches, 
not  close  together,  like  grapes,  but  on  stalks,  the 
principal  ones  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length; 
while  those  of  the  individual  fruit  arc  from  oue 
inch  to  two. 

Of  both  species  there  ore  many  varieties  in 
China,  which  differ  in  the  time  of  ripening,  and 
the  form  and  qualities  of  the  fruit.  In  general, 
the  litchi  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  from  that 
to  two  inches,  in  diameter,  and  the  longan  about 
on  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  both  are  covered  with 
small  scaly  processes,  which  are  most  prominent 
in  the  longan.  Both  fruits  are  covered  by  tough, 
thin,  leathery  coats,  within  which  is  the  pulp, 
and  in  the  inside  of  that  a  single  brown  seed. 
The  pulp  is  colourless,  semi-transparent,  slightly 
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iweet,  and  very  grateful  to  the  taste.  The 
Chinese  prefer  the  longan,  to  which  they  ascribe 
mi-die inal  qualities ;  but  Europeans  give  the  pre- 
f-  rence  to  the  litchi,  probably  on  account  of  its 
l.imf  r  size,  and  the  greater  beauty  of  its  colour. 
The  litchi  is  often  brought  to  this  country  in  a 
dried  state,  in  which,  though  the  pulp  be  much 
diminished  in  size,  it  retains  a  very  considerable 
l»>rtion  of  its  original  flavour.  From  the  beauty 
mi  flavour  of  these  fruits,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  they  have  been  brought  in  this  country, 
in  all  cases  where  they  have  had  a  fair  trial,  it  is 
»>y  no  means  unlikely  that  they  may  become 
onnmon  as  hot-house  fruit. 

Tiik  .J i  Jim.  ( sizyphxu  jujuba )  belongs  to  the 
trry  numerous  genus  of  the  buckthorns  (  rham- 
m).  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  but 
rw  where  is  it  brought  to  so  much  perfection  as 
in  China,  where  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  kinds, 
all  of  them  highly  esteemed.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Lindley  (Trans.  I  lor.  Soc.  v.  12a),  the  Chi- 
n«e  jujube  might  be  fruited  in  greenhouses  in 
Ki«land,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  arti  fi- 
nal heat. 

Thk  Kaki,  or  Chinese  Date- Plum  (diospyrti* 
kki),  is  a  tree  of  a  middle  size,  bearing  a  fruit 
*ta>ut  the  size  of  an  apple,  of  a  reddish  orange 
n»l"ur,and  with  a  very  luscious,  brownish,  semi- 
'.'■ui-fMivnt  pulp.  The  fruit  of  one  species  is 
lri«l  with  sugar,  like  figs. 

The  Buud-Fbuit  (artocarpws  incisa ).  This 
ukbrated  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  family 
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vfirwr,  and  to  the  class  and  order  monaeeia  mon- 
Wrw  of  Unmrus.  The  bread-fruit,  originally 
'"'•nod  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
island*  of  the  Pacific,  though  now  introduced 
wt«  the  tropical  parts  of  the  western  continent 
*nd  the  West  India  islands,  is  one  of  the  most 
interwtinjr  ns  well  as  singular  productions  of  the 
-•  '  ildf  kingdom.  Then-  are  two  sitcrie.s  of  it : 
"V  bread-fruit,  properly  so  called  ( artocarput 
'«a*a,  fig.  a )y  with  the  leaves  deeply  gashed  or 
Prided  at  th  e  sides,  which  grows  chiefly  in  the 
inlands;  and  the  Jack  fruit,  or  Jaca  tree  ( arto- 
r*rp*i  inUgrifolia,  fig.  b )y  with  the  leaves  en- 
*aich  grows  chiefly  on  the  main  land  of 


The  bread-trait  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  use- 
ful tree.  The  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
forty  feet,  and,  in  a  full  grown  tree,  is  from  a 
foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter;  the  bark  is 
ash-coloured,  full  of  little  chinks,  and  covered 
by  small  knobs;  the  inner  bark  is  fibrous,  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  cloth ;  and 
the  wood  is  smooth,  soft,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  branches  come  out  in  a  horizontal  manner, 
the  lowest  ones  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  they  become  shorter  and  shorter 
as  they  are  nearer  the  top.  The  leuves  are  di- 
vided into  seven  or  nine  lobes,  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  long,  and  are  of  a  lively  green. 
The  tree  bears  male  and  female  flowers,  the  males 
among  the  upper  leaves,  and  the  females  at  the 
extremities  of  the  twigs.  When  full  grown,  the 
fruit  is  about  nine  inches  long,  heart-shaped,  of 
a  greenish  colour,  and  marked  with  hexagonal 
warts,  formed  into  facets.  The  pulp  is  white, 
partly  farinaceous  and  partly  fibrous ;  but  when 
quite  ripe,  it  becomes  yellow  and  juicy.  The 
whole  tree,  when  in  a  green  state,  abounds  with 
a  viscid  milky  juice,  of  so  tenacious  a  nature  as 
to  be  drawn  out  in  threads. 

Tiik  Jaca  (artocarpua  interjrifolia).  The 
Jaca,  or  Jack,  grows  to  the  same,  or  even  to  u 
larger  size,  than  the  bread-fruit  of  the  Society 
islands ;  but  it  is  neither  so  palatable  nor  so  nu- 
tritious. Though  its  specific  name  implies  that 
it  is  entire-leaved,  the  leaves  of  it  are  sometimes 
found  lobed  like  those  of  the  other.  The  fruit 
ofteii  weighs  more  than  thirty  pounds,  and  con- 
tains two  hundred  or  three  hundred  seeds,  each 
of  them  four  times  as  large  as  an  almond.  De- 
cember is  the  time  when  the  fruit  ripens;  it  is 
then  eaten,  though  not  much  relished  ;  and  the 
seeds  or  nuts  also  are  eaten,  after  being  roasted. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  the  jaca  tree,  some 
of  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
seedling  variety  of  the  true  bread-fruit.  The 
fruit,  and  also  the  part  of  the  tree  on  whieh  it  is 
produced,  varies  with  the  age.  When  the  tree 
is  young,  the  fruit  grows  from  the  twigs;  in 
middle  age  it  grows  from  the  trunk;  and  when 
the  tree  gets  old,  it  grows  from  the  roots.  The 
hurt  called  the  champadak  is  more  esteemed  tlum 
the  common  Jack  or  Aanyka. 

In  the  island  of  Otaheite  and  other  places, 
where  the  bread-fruit  forms  the  chief  support  of 
the  people,  there  are,  as  is  the  case  with  culti- 
vated vegetables  in  all  countries,  many  varieties; 
only  two,  however,  are  very  different  from  each 
other— that  which  contains  seed*  in  the  fruit,  and 
that  which  contains  none.  The  variety  with 
seeds  is  much  inferior  to  the  other,  being  more 
fibrous,  containing  less  farina,  and  not  so  plea- 
sant to  the  taste ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  cultivated, 
though,  in  cases  of  need,  it  is  roasted  and  eaten. 
Whether  the  seedless  sort  has  been  produced 
wholly  by  cultivation  it  is  not  easy,  and  would 
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not  bo  of  much  importance,  to  ascertain.  It  is 
the  one  cultivated  in  the  South  Sea  islands;  it 
was  originally  found  only  there;  and  the  tree 
was  not  in  much  repute  till  theso  islands  were 
discovered. 

The  bread  fruit  continues  productive  for  about 
eight  months  of  the  year.  Such  is  iU  abundauce, 
that  two  or  three  trees  will  suffice  for  a  man's 
yearly  supply ;  a  store  being  made  into  a  sour 
paste,  called  mah)  in  the  islands,  which  is  eaten 
during  the  unproductive  season.  The  planting 
of  the  soedloss  variety  is  now  saved,  as  the  creep- 
ing roots  send  up  suckers  which  soon  grow  to 
trees.  When  the  fruit  is  roasted  till  the  outside 
is  charred,  the  pulp  has  a  consistency  not  very 
unlike  that  of  wheaten  bread ;  and  the  taste  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  bread  and  roasted 
chestnuts.  It  is  said  to  be  very  nourishing,  and 
is  prepared  in  various  ways. 

The  timber  of  the  bread-fruit,  though  soft,  is 
found  useful  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
boats;  the  male  flowers  dried,  serve  for  tinder; 
the  juice  answers  for  bird-lime  and  glue;  the 
leaves  for  packing  and  for  towels;  and  the  inner 
Wk,  beaten  together,  makes  one  species  of  the 
South  sea  cloth. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  bread-fruit  is  by  I 
Captain  Dampier,  in  1088.  "The  bread-fruit," 
says  this  navigator,  **  grows  on  a  large  tree,  as 
big  and  high  as  our  largest  apple  trees.  It  hath 
a  spreading  head,  full  of  branches,  and  dark 
haves.  Tho  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs  like 
apples ;  it  is  as  big  as  a  penny  loaf,  when  wheat 
is  at  tive  shillings  the  bushel ;  it  is  of  a  round 
shape,  and  hath  a  thick  tough  rind.  When  the 
fmit  is  ripe,  it  is  yellow  and  soft,  and  the  tasto 
is  sweet  and  pleasant.  The  natives  of  Guam  use 
it  for  bread.  They  gather  it  when  full  grown, 
while  it  is  green  and  hard  ;  then  they  bake  it  in 
on  oven,  which  scorcheth  the  rind,  and  maketh 
it  black ;  but  they  scrape  off  the  outside  block 
crust,  and  there  remains  a  tender  thin  crust;  and 
the  inside  is  soft,  tender,  and  white,  like  the 
crumb  of  a  penny  loaf.  There  is  neither  $ted 
norston*\\\  the  inside,  but  all  of  a  pure  substance, 
like  bread.  It  must  be  eaten  new,  for  if  it  be 
kept  above  twenty-four  hours,  it  grows  harsh 
and  choky;  but  it  is  very  pleasant  before  it  is 
too  stale.  This  fruit  lasts  in  season  eight  months 
in  the  year,  during  which  the  natives  eat  no  other 
sort  of  bread  kind.  I  did  never  see  of  this  fruit 
any  where  but  here.  The  natives  told  us  that 
there  is  plenty  of  this  fruit  growing  on  the  rest 
of  the  Lad  rone  islands;  and  I  did  never  hear  of 
it  any  where  else." 

The  scientific  men  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  voyages,  came  home  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  ideas  of  the  bread-fruit.  Or  So- 
hinder  calls  it  **  the  most  useful  vegetable  in  the 
world,"  and  urges  that  no  expense  should  be 
spared  in  its  cultivation.     Tho  mere  idea  of 


bread,  the  most  valuable  food  of  man,  growing 
spontaneously,  was  doubtless  calculated  to  excite 
attention — almost,  perliajw,  as  strongly  as  the 
subsequent  description  of  the  poet : — 

u  The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  pkmphduue  yields 
The  unreap'd  h  smart  of  unfarrow'd  fields, 
And  bikes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves, 
And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  tho  gathering  guest."  * 

A  tree,  of  the  valuo  and  easy  culture  of  which 
so  vory  encouraging  accounts  were  given,  could 
not  but  attract  the  notice  of  the  public  generally, 
and  more  especially  of  those  colonists  of  Great 
Britain  who  lived  in  a  climate  warm  enough  fur 
its  cultivation.  An  application  to  be  furnished 
with  plants  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  his  late  Majesty  by  the  planter* 
and  others  interested  in  tho  West  Indies,  and  it 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The  Bounty, 
a  vessel  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  ton* 
burthen,  was  fitted  up  for  a  voyage  to  OU- 
heite.  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Admiral)  Bligli, 
who  had  accompanied  Cook  on  his  last  voyage, 
and  shown  himself  an  officer  of  great  talents,  en- 
terprise, and  bravery,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. In  addition  to  the  crew  of  the  vessel, 
two  men  were  appointed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  take  immediate  charge 
of  the  procuring,  shipping,  and  tending  of  the 
plants. 

The  Bounty  was  skilfully  fitted  up  for  her  in 
tended  purpose.  A  large  cabin  between  decks 
in  midships,  was  prepared  for  the  reception  ei 
the  plants.  This  had  two  largo  skylights  on 
the  top  for  light ;  three  scuttles  on  each  side  for 
ventilation  of  air,  and  a  double  bottom ;  an  upper 
one  of  timber  ou  which  to  place  the  pots  an-J 
tubs  containing  the  plants,  which  was  drilled  full 
of  holes  to  allow  escu|>e  to  the  superfluous  waUr 
which  might  have  injured  them  by  stagnation, 
and  a  leaden  one  upon  the  lower  deck,  in  which 
the  water  that  ran  through  the  other  was  col 
lected,  and  from  which  it  was  conducted  by  a 
leaden  pipe  at  each  corner,  into  casks  below V 
future  use. 

Thus  prepared,  tho  vessel  put  to  sea  about  the 
middle  of  November,  1787,  but  was  beat  about 
and  baffled  by  contrary  winds,  so  that  the  voy- 
age was  not  commenced  till  the  2M  of  December. 
The  instructions  given  to  Lieutenant  Bligh  wen- 
full  and  explicit.  He  was  to  resort  to  those 
places  in  the  Society  isles  where  Captain  Cook 
had  stated  that  the  bread-fruit  tree  was  to  be 
found  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  there  pro- 
cure as  many  plants  as  the  vessel  could  carry : 
after  which  he  was  to  proceed  with  them  to  the 
West  Indies  with  all  possible  expedition. 

•  Byron. 
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The  commander  sailed  first  fur  Teneriffe,  and 
thence  for  the  south  of  America,  intending  to 
enter  the  Pacific  by  the  [>a.s^ige  of  Cape  Horn. 
But  the  storms  of  that  inhospitable  region  beat 
him  back,  and  he  was  forced  to  bear  away  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reach  the  Society 
islands  on  the  side  of  New  Holland.  This  voy- 
age, which  had  occupied  ten  months,  terminated 
on  the  25th  of  October,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Bounty  at  Otaheite. 
No  time  was  lost  in  putting  the  instructions 
execution.  The  young  shoots  that  sprung 
the  lateral  roots  of  the  bread-fruit  trees 


were  taken  up,  with  balls  of  earth,  where  the 
*oil  was  moist ;  and  this  operation  was  continued 
till  they  were  in  possession  of  one  thousand  and 
fifteen  live  plants,  secured  in  seven  hundred 
and  serenty-four  pots,  thirty-nine  tubs,  and 
twenty-four  boxes.  To  complete  this  cargo 
took  them  till  the  Sd  of  April,  1789 ;  and  Bligh 
niled  on  the  4tli,  passing  from  Otaheite  through 
the  group  of  islands,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
natives,  with  whom  he  and  his  crew  had  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  during  their  stay. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  perils  to  contend 
with  but  those  of  the  sea ;  but  when  four  and 
twentv  days  had  elapsed,  and  they  were,  of 
course,  far  from  any  land,  a  new  scene  took 
place,  which  frustrated  for  a  time  the  bounty  of 
the  government  and  the  skill  of  the  commander, 
fader  the  cloak  of  fidelity,  a  mutiny  had  been 
farming  of  a  very  determined  and  extensive  na- 
ture ;  and  so  well  had  the  mutineers  disguised 
their  intentions,  that  not  one  but  those  who 
were  in  the  plot  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it. 

The  known  bravery  of  Lieutenant  Bligh  made 
the  mutineers  afraid  to  attack  him  awake ;  and 
»o,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  he  was 
neixed,  while  asleep  in  his  bed,  by  a  band  of 
irm*d  traitors,  and  hurried  upon  deck  in  his 
»hirt ;  and  on  coming  there,  he  found  the  master, 
the  gunner,  one  of  the  master's  mates,  and  Nel- 
tnn  the  botanist,  who  had  been  with  him  under 
Cook,  confined  in  the  fore  hatchway,  and  guarded 
by  sentinels.  The  launch  was  hoisted,  and  such 
individuals  as  the  mutineers  did  not  like  were 
to  quit  the  ship,  and  forced  if  they  re- 
r  hesitated.  Eighteen  individuals,  out  of 
the  forty-six,  remained  true  to  the  commander ; 
and  one  of  them,  Mr  Samuel  the  clerk,  contrived 
to  aave  Mr  Bligh's  commission  and  journals;  but 
he  failed  in  attempting  to  procure  Bligh's  sur- 
reys, drawings,  and  remarks  during  fifteen  years, 
which  were  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  time- 
keeper. Fourofthemen,  who  kept  theiralk '^iunce, 
■m  pre  detained  by  the  mutineers  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  The  cause  of  this  singular  mutiny,  for 
whkh  none  of  the  usual  motives  could  very  well 
account,  could  not  with  certainty  be  known;  but 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  instigator  was 
Mr  Christian,  one  of  the  master's  mates.  Bligh 


himself  says,  in  his  most  interesting  account  of 
this  voyage  and  mutiny,  "  It  will  naturally  be 
asked  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  revolt?  In 
;  answer,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  mutineers 
had  nattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  hap- 
pier life  among  the  Otaheitans  than  they  could 
possibly  enjoy  in  England." 

Thus,  after  they  had  made  certain  of  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  an  enterprise  which  was 
looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  both 
in  a  scientific  and  an  economical  point  of  view, 
Bligh  was  disappointed ;  and  he  and  his  faithful 
associates  were  sent  adrift  upon  the  wide  ocean, 
in  an  open  boat,  with  only  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  bread,  a  few  pieces  of  pork,  a  little 
wine  and  rum,  a  quadrant  and  compass,  and  a 
few  other  implements  of  navigation.  But  they 
were  undaunted,  and  they  were  skilful;  and 
though  they  had  hard  weather  to  contend  with, 
they  reached  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  islands. 
Hut  as  the  people  there  were  as  treacherous, 
though  not  quite  so  successful  in  their  treachery, 
as  their  former  shipmates,  they  again  put  to  sea, 
and  stood  for  New  Holland,  which  they  reached 
in  safety,  rested  for  a  little,  and  got  a  supply  of 
provisions.  From  New  Holland  they  again 
sailed  in  the  direction  of  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago; and  after  suffering  the  greatest  fatigue, 
being  exposed  to  the  full  action  and 
of  the  elements,  and  forced  for  some  time  to  I 
famine,  they  reached  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Coupang,  in  the  island  of  Timor,  without  the 
loss  of  one  individual  by  disease,  though  they 
had  traversed  at  least  five  thousand  miles  of  sea. 
Nay,  so  ardent  was  Bligh  as  a  seaman,  that, 
all  those  perils,  he  was  occupied  in  making  i 
very  valuable  observations. 

The  Dutch  governor  of  Coupang  showed  them 
every  attention ;  and  from  the  care  that  was 
taken  of  them,  twelve  were  enabled  to  return  to 
England.  Though  the  adventure  had  failed, 
every  body  Mas  disposed  to  bestow  all  praise  on 
the  adventurer;  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Providence,  in  order  to  re- 
peat the  voyage. 

The  Providence,  with  the  Assistant,  a  small 
ship  in  company,  sailed  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1791.  His  instructions  were  to  procure  the 
bread-fruit  trees  for  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his 
return,  to  examine  the  passage  between  the  north 
of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea — which,  in  his 
former  voyage  in  the  Bounty,  he  had  been  the 
first  to  navigate. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  1792,  they  reached 
Otaheite ;  and  by  the  17th  of  July  they  were 
ready  to  leave  the  island,  having  on  board  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty -one  tubs  and  pots  of  plants, 
all  in  the  finest  condition.  There  was  no  mutiny 
on  this  voyage ;  but  the  passage  between  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  was  dangerous;  and 
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it  was  the  2d  of  October  before  the  captain 
reached  liis  old  friends  at  Coupang.  He  re- 
mained there  for  a  week,  replacing  with  plants 
from  that  island  those  that  had  died  on  the  voy- 
age ;  and  then  he  came  to  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  contrived  to  pass 
ho  closely,  us  never  to  have  a  lower  temperature 
than  sixty-one  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

On  the  17th  of  September  he  anchored  at  St 
Helena,  collected  there  a  number  of  trees,  and 
among  others  the  akee;  und  leaving  twenty-three 
bread-fruits,  and  some  other  valuable  plants,  he 
sailed,  and  reached  St  Vincent  on  the  2,1d  of 
January,  170.1 — where  he  left  with  Or  Ander- 
son, the  superintendent  of  the  l>otanieal  garden, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-throe  bread-fruit  trees, 
and  two  hundred  and  eleven  fruit  trees  of  other 
kinds,  receiving  at  the  same  time  nearly  five 
hundred  tropical  plants  for  the  botanical  garden 
at  Kew.  From  St  Vincent,  Captain  Hligh  sailed 
for  Jamaica,  where  he  left  throe  hundred  und 
forty-seven  broad-fruits,  und  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  others,  which  were  a  selection  of  all 
the  finest  fruits  of  the  east.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  also  left  on  the  island  of  Grand  Cayman; 
and  the  ships  finally  came  to  the  Downs  on  the 
2d  of  August,  170.1. 

Hut  after  all  the  peril,  hardship,  and  expense 
thus  incurred,  the  broad-tree  fruit  has  not,  hith- 
erto at  least,  answered  the  expectations  that  were 
entertained.  The  Itanana  is  more  easily  and 
cheaply  cultivated,  comes  into  bearing  much 
sooner  after  being  planted,  bears  more  abundantly, 
and  is  letter  relished  by  the  negroes.  The  mode 
of  propogating  the  bread-fruit  is  not,  indeed,  dif- 
ficult ;  for  the  planter  has  only  to  lay  bare  one 
of  the  roots,  and  mound  it  with  a  spade,  and  in 
a  short  space  a  shoot  comes  up,  which  is  soon  fit 
for  removal. 

Europeans  are  much  fonder  of  the  bread-fruit 
than  negroes.  They  consider  it  as  a  sort  of 
dainty,  and  use  it  either  as  bread  or  in  puddings. 
When  roasted  in  the  oven,  the  taste  of  it  re- 
sembles that  of  a  potato ;  but  it  is  not  so  mealy 
as  a  good  one. 

Tiik  Otahkitk  Hoo  Plum  (ttpondias  cythcrra). 
The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit  is  large  and  grace- 
ful, rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  spreading 
and  shadowy .  The  fruit  is  oval,  of  considerable 
size,  a  fine  golden  yellow  when  ripe,  very  smooth, 
disagreeable  to  the  smell,  but  having  a  fleshy 
pulp,  and  a  groat  stone  covered  with  fibres,  which 
penetrate  the  flesh.  It  is  peculiarly  grateful 
from  its  cooling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aromatic 
qualities,  and  its  flavour  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  pine  apple.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
tree  when  in  fruit.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dork 
clear  greeu,  among  which  the  smooth  fruit  hangs 
in  clusters,  like  burnished  gold. 

Tub  Mammkk  (mammea  Americana ).  The 
uuimuiee  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 


it  grows  to  a  large  tree,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in 
height.    It  is  a  handsome  straight-growing  tree, 
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with  a  spreading  head,  and  the  leaves  are  oblong 
and  obtuse,  with  very  many  fine,  closely  set,  par 
allel  veins.  The  fruit  of  the  mammee  is  yellow, 
not  unlike  one  of  the  largest  russet  apples,  either 
in  shape  or  in  size.  Tho  skin,  which  easily  pceU 
off,  and  the  seeds,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  in  the  centre,  are  resinous,  and  very  bitter: 
but  the  pulp  under  the  skin,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  of  a  deep  yellow,  resembling  that  of  the  finest 
apricot,  and  of  considerable  consistency,  is  very 
fragrant,  and  has  a  delicious  flavour.  It  is  eaten 
raw  alone,  or  cut  in  slices,  with  wine  and  sugar. 
To  people  with  weak  stomachs  it  is  said  to  hr 
more  delicious  than  healthful ;  but  still  it  i* 
highly  prized,  very  abundant  in  the  West  India 
markets,  and  accounted  one  of  tho  best  nativ* 
fruits  they  have.  The  mammee  was  found  by 
Don  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but  whether 
native  there,  or  imported  from  America,  cannot 
he  ascertained.  It  was  introduced  into  England, 
in  17.10,  by  Miller. 

Tiik  Aluoatok  Pkau  (lawns  Persra ).  T1k 
avocado,  or  alligator  pear,  grows  upon  a  tne 
ahout  the  size  of  the  common  apple.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies.  The  leaves  are  oblon? 
ami  veiny,  the  flowers  of  a  yellowish  green  co- 
lour, and  the  fruit,  which  is  the  size  of  a  larcv 
pear,  is  considered  the  most  delicious  in  tbe 
world.  It  contains  a  kernel,  inclosed  in  a  soft 
rind;  and  the  yellow  pulp,  which  is  firm,  ha> 
the  delicate  rich  flavour  of  the  peach,  but  infi- 
nitely more  grateful.  It  is  sometimes  callol 
Vegetable  Marrow,  and  is  eaten  with  pepper  ami 
salt.  It  appears  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
richness  of  the  pulp,  to  apply  some  spice  or  acid, 
and  thus  lime-juice  is  also  frequently  added  t» 
it,  mixed  with  sugar.  Of  the  three  kinds,  the 
red,  the  purple,  and  the  green,  the  latter  is  the 
best.  The  fruit  is  eaten  with  avidity,  not  only 
by  men,  but  by  birds  and  quadrupeds. 

Thr  Anchovy  Pkar  (arias  caulijUirti ).  The 
anchovy  pear  is  a  fruit  also  much  esteemed  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  which  islands  it  is  a  native. 
The  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  tall,  upright,  and 
handsome,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  fiftv 
feet,  with  leaves  two  or  three  feet  long.  It  I 
large  whitish  flowers,  that  come  from  the 
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and  these  are  followed  by  the  fruit,  which  is  of 
considerable  size,  brownish,  having  a  kind  of 
palp  over  a  single  oval  kernel.  The  fruit  very 
much  resembles  the  manoo  in  taste ;  and,  like 
that,  it  is  often  made  into  pickles  before  it  is 
ripe.  The  tree  grows  in  the  moist  parts  of  Ja- 
maica, and  other  places  of  the  West  Indies; 
where,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  its  fruit,  it  is 
a  hijrhly  ornamental  tree.  It  may  be  reared  in 
England,  by  the  joint  effects  of  bark  and  the 
beat  of  a  stove,  as  is  done  with  the  pine  apple. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  grows  readily  from  the 
kernel,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  clumps. 

Toe  Custard  Apple  ( anona  muricata,  anona 
f/unmma ).  Ten  or  twelve  species  of  the  cus- 
tard apple  are  enumerated.  They  are  natives  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ; 
but  the  better  sorts  are  more  abundant  in  the 
Utter  part  of  the  globe. 

The  Sour  Sop,  rough  custard  apple  ( anona 
muricata  J,  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  growing  abun- 
dantly on  the  savannahs  in  Jamaica,  and  bear- 
ing a  large  oval  fruit  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
covered  with  small  knobs  on  the  outside,  and  con- 
taining a  white  pulp,  havingaflavourcompounded 
of  sweet  and  acid,  and  very  cooling  and  agreeable. 
It  U,  however,  too  common  to  be  much  esteemed 
by  the  wealthier  people,  though  it  is  much 
■ought  after  and  relished  by  the  negroes.  The 
odour  and  taste  of  the  whole  plant  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  black  currant.  It  was  early 
introduced  into  England,  but  has  not  come  into 
cultivation  as  a  fruit  tree. 

The  Ch<riiH"ifer  ( anona  cherimolia )  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  continent  of  America;  and  in  Peru  it 
i*  accounted  one  of  the  best  fruits  they  have. 
Humboldt  speaks  of  it  with  high  praise;  but 
FeuUlce,  another  traveller  in  South  America, 
ays,  an  European  pear  or  plum  is  worth  all  the 
rherunoyers  of  Peru.  The  tree  which  produces 
this  fruit  has  a  trunk  about  ten  feet  high ;  the 
Wares  are  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends ;  the 
flowers  are  solitary,  very  fragrant,  nnd  of  a  green- 
nh  colour ;  the  fruit  of  considerable  size,  some- 
what heart-shaped,  rough  on  the  outside,  and 
rrayiah  brown,  or  even  nearly  black,  when  ripe. 
The  flesh,  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained,  is 
•oft,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  and  highly  esteemed 
both  by  natives  and  foreigners.  It  lias  been  in- 
troduced into  England  for  about  a  century,  but 
not  cultivated  as  a  fruit  tree.  In  the  Soutfe  of 
Spain  it  is  occasionally  found  in  gardens,  where 
it  bears  its  fruit  as  an  orchard  tree. 

The  Sweet  Sop  ( anona  squamosa )  is  a  very 
email  tree,  being,  in  many  situations,  little  better 
than  a  bush.  It  is  found  both  in  the  East  and 
tbe  West  Indies.  The  Iruit  is  almost  the  size 
of  the  head  of  an  artichoke,  scaly,  and  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  colour.  The  rind  is  strong  and  thick ; 
but  the  pulp  is  delicious,  having  the  odour  of 
r"»-w3kr.  nnd  tustinir  like  clotted  cream  mixed 


with  sugar.  It  is,  like  many  other  fruits,  said 
to  have  a  much  finer  flavour  in  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago than  in  the  West  Indies.  It,  too,  was 
early  known  in  England,  but  lias  not  become 
general. 

The  Alligator  Apple  ( anona  palustrie  J  grows 
wild  in  the  marshes  of  Jamaica.  The  fruit  is 
shining  and  smooth  in  appearance,  and  sweet 
and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  but  it  is  a  strong 
narcotic,  and,  therefore,  not  generally  eaten.  One 
thing  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  wood  of  the 
alligator  apple  tree  is  so  soft  and  compressible, 
that  the  people  of  Jamaica  call  it  cork- woo1,  and 
employ  it  for  stoppers. 

Wild  Plums  ( achras ).  There  are  various 
species  of  the  wild  Plum  in  the  West  Indies, 
some  of  them  timber  trees  of  large  dimensions ; 
but  those  most  valued  for  their  fruit  are  the  sap- 
podilla  plum  (achra*  sapota  J,  and  the  mammee 
sapota  ( aehras  tnammosa ). 

The  Sappodilla  Plum  is  a  large  and  straight 
tree,  which  runs  to  a  considerable  height  with- 
out any  branches,  with  a  dark  gray  bark,  very 
much  chapped.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
beautiful,  and  the  flowers  white  and  bell-shaped. 
The  fruit  resembles  a  bergamot  pear  in  shape 
and  size,  but  in  colour  is  like  a  medlar,  and  is 
similar  also  to  that,  in  being  eaten  when  it  is  be- 
ginning to  decay. 

The  Mammee  Sapota  grows  on  a  much  smaller 
tree,  with  larger  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  cream 
colour;  the  fruit  about  the  same  size  as  the 
former,  but  brownish  when  ripe,  and  containing 
a  pulp  resembling  marmalade  of  quinces  in  con- 
sistency, and  of  a  very  delicious  flavour.  On 
account  of  this,  the  tree  is  sometimes  called  the 
marmalade  tree,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
same  which  Stedman,  in  his  account  of  Surinam, 
calls  the  marmalade  box.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  adjoining  coast,  and  is  very 
much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  there  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit. 

Star  Apple  ( chiysophyllum  cainitoj.  This 
is  also  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  on 
a  moderately-sized  spreading  tree,  with  slender 
flexile  branches.  There  arc  some  species,  or,  at 
least,  varieties  of  the  fruit.  The  star  apple,  pro- 
I>erly  so  called,  bears  fruit  resembling  a  large 
apple,  which,  in  the  inside,  is  divided  into  ten 
cells,  each  containing  a  black  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  gelatinous  pulp.  The  West  Indian  damson 
plum  has  small  fruit,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
woods.  The  milky  juice  of  the  star  apple,  both 
of  the  tree  and  the  fruit,  before  it  is  ripe,  is  re- 
markably astringent ;  but  when  the  fruit  ripens, 
it  is  sweet  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Grekadillas  ( passi flora ).  The  passi floras 
are  a  very  numerous  race.  They  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies  and  the  tropical  parts 
of  America,  from  which  some  of  the  species  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  chiefly  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Few  of 
the  species  bear  fruit  in  this  country. 

The  grenadillas  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted are  those  of  the  West  India  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  purple-fruited  ( passiflora 
edulis ),  the  passifiora  quadrangularis,  and  the 
water-lemon  ( passifiora  laurifolia).  The  first 
is  thus  described  by  Sabine :  "  The  stem  is  thick 
and  woody,  the  leaves  three-lobed,  and  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  flowers,  proceeding  from  the 
axilla  of  the  leaves,  are  fragrant,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  tinged  with  purple.  The  fruit,  when 
unripe,  is  green ;  but  as  it  ripens,  changes  to  a 
dark  livid  purple,  and  much  resembles  the  fruit 
of  the  purple  egg  plant.  The  shape  is  elliptic, 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  inches 
from  the  stalk  to  the  top.  The  pulp  is  orange 
coloured,  and  the  seeds  numerous ;  the  taste  acid, 
and  the  flavour  somewhat  like  that  of  the  orange. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  was  introduced  from 
Portugal,  by  Boehm,  in  1810,  and  has  produced 
fruit  abundantly  in  the  stoves  at  Walton  on 
Thames,  at  the  royal  gardens  at  Windsor,  and 
other  places.  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
species,  that  a  single  plant  will,  in  one  season, 
extend  in  a  line  over  upwards  of  forty  feet  of 
glass,  in  which  space  it  will  produce  from  400  to 
500  fruit. 

The  flesh-coloured  grenadilla  ( p.  inearnata ) 
has  a  perennial  root,  sending  up  annually  a  num- 
ber of  herbaceous  shoots,  with  three-lobed  leaves, 
and  sweet  scented  flowers,  variegated  with 
purple,  and  appears  from  July  to  September. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  orange  coloured,  with  a  Swedish  yellow 
pulp.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  by  Parkinson,  in  1029,  and  af- 
terwards by  Miller,  in  the  stove,  with  whom  it 
bore  fruit. 

The  passifiora  quadrangular  is  is  the  most 
valuable  for  cultivation  here ;  and  it  has  borne 
fruit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  water  lemon  is  a  larger  and  more  woody 
plant ;  the  flowers  are  handsome  and  very  fra- 
grant; and  the  fruit  something  in  the  shape  and 
of  the  size  of  a  lemon,  full  of  a  watery  but  very 
agreeable  tasted  juice,  whence  the  name.  The 
plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  but  is  often  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  same  time  with 
the  pine  apple ;  but  it  has  not  met  with  equal 
attention. 

On  the  American  continent,  and  especially  in 
Brazil,  where  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  very  numerous  and  luxuriant,  there 
are  many  varieties  of  grenadilla,  if  not  distinct 
species,  with  which  botanists  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  well  acquainted  ;  indeed,  the  forests  and 
savannahs  of  Brazil  appear  to  offer  the  richest 
harvest  for  botanical  research  of  any  places  now 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.   Pwo,  in  his  natural 


history  of  Brazil,  enumerates  and  gives  figures 
of  several  sorts  of  grenadilla,  under  the  name  of 
Murucuja.  One,  he  says,  has  five-lobed  leaves 
and  purple  flowers,  with  oblong  fruit,  larger 
than  any  European  pear,  filled  with  a  mucila- 
ginous pulp,  of  a  scent  and  flavour  that  nothing 
can  exceed.  Another  has  the  same  leaf  and  fla- 
vour, but  fruit  in  the  form  and  size  of  an  appk 
the  pulp  of  which  has  a  vinous  flavour.  There 
arc  many  other  sorts,  but  these  are  described  as 
the  best.  The  grenadillas  generally,  which  are 
called  parchaa  by  the  Spaniards,  have  a  pleasari: 
sweetish  acid,  with  a  fragrance  something  bf 
tween  that  of  a  melon  and  a  strawberry. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

TIIE  MELON,  CUCUMBER,  GOURDS,  LOVE  APPLE, 
BOO  PLANT,  &C. 

The  natural  family  cueutintarrcc  consists  of 
large  herbaceous  plants,  frequently  with  twining 
climbing  stems,  and  covered  with  short,  ven 
stiff  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate. 
and  more  or  less  lobed.  The  tendrils,  which  are 
simple  or  branched,  arise  beside  the  petiole. 
The  flowers  are  generally  unisexual,  and  monoe- 
cious, very  rarely  hermaphrodite.  The  fruit  b 
fleshy,  mostly  sweet,  watery,  cooling,  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste;  or  bitter,  drastic,  and  purgative  in 
its  qualities.  The  seeds,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
seem  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  filamentous  or 
fleshy  cellular  tissue. 

The  principal  genera  of  this  family  are :  The 
cucumis,  cucurbita,  pepo,  ecballium,  memordica. 
bryonia,  gronovia.  Thus  including  several  es- 
teemed and  cooling  fruits,  as  the  melon,  gourds, 
cucumber;  as  also  the  colocynth  and  bryons,  both 
drastic  purgatives.  The  papaw  tree,  classed 
among  this  family,  is  a  remarkable  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  herluiceous  and  climbing  character 
which  distinguishes  the  others. 

Thk  Melon,  ( cucumis  melo.)  Monatria  mm- 
andria  of  Linn. 

The  melon  is  the  richest  and  most  highly  fla- 
voured of  all  the  fleshy  fruits.  It  is  often  saM 
to  be  a  native  of  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  anJ 
to  have  been  first  brought  into  Europe  from 
Persia;  but  the  date  of  its  first  culture  is  so  re- 
mote, that  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Pliny  and  Columella  describe  the  fond- 
ness of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  for  melons,  and 
detail  the  contrivances  by  which  they  were  pro- 
cured for  him  at  all  seasons.  Stoves  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  this  process;  so  that  forcing- 
houses  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The 
melon  has  certainly  been  generally  cultivated  in 
England  since  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  how  much  earlier  is  not  known.    It  is 
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highly  probable  tliat  those  ecclesiastics  wlio  paid 
j<uch  attention  to  the  other  fruits  grown  in  Italy 
and  France,  would  not  neglect  one  so  delicious 
as  the  melon;  and  it  is  distinctly  said  by  a  writer 
on  British  Topography,  Gough,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  melon  in  England  preceded  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  times  of  civil  trouble  that  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  the  melon 
was  confounded  with  the  pumpkin  by  the  earlier 
writers  whom  Gough  consulted.  While  in 
France,  and  in  England,  melons  are  grown  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  in  some  parts  of  tho  East  they 
are  used  as  a  chief  necessary  of  life.  Nicbuhr, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  says, "  of  pumpkins  and 
melons,  several  sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  woods, 
and  serve  for  feeding  camels;  but  the  proper 
melons  are  planted  in  the  fields,  where  a  great 
variety  of  them  is  to  be  found,  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  Arabians  of  all  ranks  use  them, 
for  some  part  of  the  year,  as  their  principal  article 
of  food.  They  afford  a  very  agreeable  liquor. 
When  its  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  a  hole  is  pierced 
into  the  pulp ;  this  hole  is  then  stopped  with 
wax,  and  the  melon  left  upon  the  stalk.  Within 
a  few  ilays  the  pulp  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
|irocesn,  converted  into  a  delicious  liquor." 

Although  the  melon  is  a  very  delicious  fruit, 
it  is  not  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  more  espe- 
cially in  cold  climates,  where,  if  eaten  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  it  is  apt  to  derange  the 
tiouach,  unless  corrected  by  warm  and  stimu- 
lating ingredients;  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  cucumber. 

Small  melons  are,  when  equally  ripe,  more 
highly  flavoured  than  large  ones.  In  general, 
however,  the  fruit  is  chosen  as  much  for  show 
a*  for  use,  and  thus  the  large  ones  are  preferred. 
Indeed,  in  almost  all  the  cultivated  fruits  and 
vegetables,  quality  is  very  apt  to  be  sacrificed  to 
appearance;  as  in  the  markets  the  articles  are 
tpooght  by  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  and  not  by 
that  of  the  palate.  To  obtain  the  large  size,  a 
ranker  manuring  and  higher  culture  must  be 
resorted  to  than  are  altogether  consistent  with 
the  natural  development  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant. 

Of  the  melon  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
the  number  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 
Seventy -one  are  enumerated  in  the  Fruit  Cata- 
logue of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  Can- 
taloupe is  one  of  the  best.  It  obtains  its  name 
from  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Pope,  not  far  from 
Rome,  where  it  was  probably  first  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  whence  it  has  spread  into  most 
countries.  The  Cantaloupe  is  of  a  middling  size, 
nearly  round  in  form,  and  remarkably  rough  and 
irregular  in  the  surface.  The  colours,  both  of 
the  surface  and  the  flesh,  vary ;  the  former  from 
orange  mottled  with  green,  to  green  mottled  with 
Uack ;  and  the  latter  from  white,  or  nearly  so, 


to  orange  tinged  with  rose  colour.  The  flesh  of 
some  varieties  is  greenish ;  but  these  are  inferior 
to  the  others.  When  melons  of  this  sort  are 
equally  ripened,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  those  which  are  darkest  on  the 
outside,  most  richly  tinted  in  the  flesh,  and  of  a 
moderate  size,  liave  the  most  high  and  musky 
flavour. 

There  is  also  a  small  African  or  Egyptian  melon, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  green,  of  a  particular  ex- 
cellence. Frederick  the  Great  was  passionately 
fond  of  these  melons;  and  Zimmerman,  who  at- 
tended hiin  in  his  last  illness,  finding  him  very 
ill  from  indigestion,  discovered  that  he  ate  three 
or  four  of  them  daily  for  breakfast.  On  remon- 
strating with  the  king,  the  only  answer  that  the 
physician  could  get  was,  that  the  king  would 
send  him  some  of  the  fruit  to  taste  the  next  day, 
as  if  its  excellence  would  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  habitual  indiscretion. 

The  Komana  is  also  a  fine  lemon;  and  it  ripens 
earlier  than  the  Cantaloupe.  The  surface  is  often 
netted.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  highly  flavoured, 
and  when  good,  very  heavy  and  solid. 

The  Salonica,  which  has  been  but  recently  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  is  a  beautiful  melon. 
It  is  spherical,  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  golden  colour. 
The  flesh  is  white,  very  sweet,  and  in  consistency 
resembling  the  water  melon.  The  Salonica  pre- 
serves its  qualities,  though  it  is  very  large ;  and 
with  good  culture  specimens  may  be  had  weigh- 
ing seven  or  tight  pounds. 

The  small  Portugal  is  a  very  early  and  produc- 
tive melon,  but  not  remarkable  for  flavour.  The 
rock  melons  are  thickly  set  with  knobs;  they  are 
of  various  colours,  and  some  of  them  of  very 
fine  flavour.  The  oblong-ribbed  is  marked  into 
segments  from  the  root  to  the  crown;  it  is  very 
productive;  and  the  flavour  is  so  high,  that  it  is 
sometimes  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  musk 
melon. 

The  melon  in  this  climate,  to  be  raised  to  per- 
fection, requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  and 
glass  throughout  every  stage  of  its  culture.  Its 
minimum  temperature  may  be  estimated  at  65°, 
in  which  it  will  germinate  and  grow;  but  it  re- 
quires a  heat  of  from  75°  to  80°  to  ripen  its 
fruit,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  does  in  four 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  A 
rich  mould  of  vegetable  extract,  with  sand,  is 
the  most  suitable  soil. 

The  melons  of  Persia  have  long  borne  a  high 
character.  "  Persia,"  says  Malte  Brun,  writing 
after  Chardin,  Oliver,  and  Langlea,  *4  is  consoled 
for  the  occasional  failure  of  her  grain  crop,  by 
the  fineness  of  her  fruits.  There  are  twenty 
sorts  of  melons,  the  finest  in  Khorassan.  In 
Persia,  this  fruit  is  extremely  succulent,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  health.  They  are  some- 
times so  large,  that  three  or  four  are  a  full  load 
for  a  man."    It  was  not  till  lately  that  the  seeds 
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of  melons  were  received  here  direct  from  tliat 
country.  In  1824,  Mr  Willock,  the  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Persia,  sent  a  parcel  of  seed,  and 
another  parcel  in  the  spring  of  1826.  An  ac- 
count of  ten  varieties  of  these  melons,  by  Mr 
Lindley,  was  read  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  September,  1828;  and  the  individual 
fruits  referred  to  were  the  produce  of  the  So- 
ciety's garden  that  season. 

The  Persian  melons  are  extremely  rich  and 
sweet;  and  instead  of  the  thick  rind  of  the  common 
melons,  they  liave  a  very  thin  and  delicate  skin, 
which  makes  a  fruit  of  the  same  apparent  sire 
contain  nearly  twice  as  much  edible  matter.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  melons  are  beautiful,  and 
they  bear  abundantly ;  but  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  care.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Persia, 
the  only  attention  which  they  ask  from  the  cul- 
tivator is  to  be  regularly  watered;  and  though 
the  melons  may  be  supplied  with  water  artifi- 
cially, the  air,  in  their  native  country,  is  still 
very  dry:  this  humid  soil  and  dry  atmosphere 
are,  as  Mr  Lindley  remarks,  very  difficult  to  be 
obtained  in  this  country.  The  covering  which 
is  requisite  for  confining  the  heat,  confines  also 
the  moisture  raised  by  evaporation.  It  is  fur- 
ther judiciously  observed  in  this  paper,  that  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  at  the  roots,  and  not 
over  the  plant;  and  that  the  air  should  be  kept 
warm  by  repeated  changes  of  soil  on  the  surface, 
and  dry  by  abundant  ventillation.  Some  of  the 
melons,  of  which  Mr  Willock  furnished  the  seed, 
are  ready  for  the  table  as  soon  as  cut;  and  some 
are  winter  melons,  which  must  be  kept  for  some 
months  before  they  are  eaten. 

The  Cucumber,  ( cucumi.s  sntiva.)  The  cu- 
cumber is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies;  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  the  year  1673.  In  England  it  is  cultivated 
generally  and  extensively  in  forcing  frames,  and 
in  the  open  air;  and  in  great  quantities  near  large 
cities.  In  Hertfordshire,  whole  fields  are  annu- 
ally seen  covered  with  cucumbers,  without  the 
aid  of  dung  or  glass;  and  the  produce  is  sent  to 
London  for  pickling.  In  March  cucumbers  are 
sold  in  the  London  market  for  a  guinea  a  dozen; 
in  August  and  September  they  may  be  bought 
for  a  penny  per  dozen.  The  village  of  Sandy,  in 
Bedfordshire,  has  been  known  to  furnish  10,000 
bushels  of  pickling  cucumbers  in  one  week. 

In  the  East  the  cucumber  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  from  the  earliest  periods,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  species  of  gourd.  When 
the  Israelites  complained  to  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, comparing  their  old  Egyptian  luxuries  with 
the  manna  upon  which  they  were  fed,  they  ex- 
claimed, "  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did 
eat  in  Egypt  freely, — the  cucumbers  and  the 
melons."  Uasselquist,  in  his  Travels,  states  tliat 
these  cooling  fruits  still  form  a  great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  in  Egypt, 


especially  during  the  summer  months;  and  that 
the  water  melon  in  particular,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  the  alluvial  soil  left  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  serves  them  for  meat,  drink,  and 
physic.    The  cucumber  of  Syria  was  cultrotal 
in  large  open  fields,  in  which  a  hut  was  erected 
for  the  abode  of  the  watchman,  who  guarded  tlw 
fruit  against  foxes  and  jackals.   These  fields 
doubtless,  were  far  away  from  the  habitations  of 
men;  for  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  desolation  of 
Judah,  says,  "The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers."     In  India,  beyond  the  Gan?e* 
bishop  Heber  saw  a  man  in  a  small  shed  of  bam- 
boos and  thatch,  watching  a  field  of  cucumber?: 
and  he  was*  naturally  interested  in  the  cirrum 
stance,  as  being  the  same  custom  to  which  kauh 
alludes.    He  again  observed  a  watcher  of  ca 
cumbers,  who  lighted  a  fire  during  the  night,  t 
keep  off'  the  wild  dogs  and  wolves  from  hiafmii. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  Burckhadt  si* 
fields  of  cucumbers. 

The  cucumber  has  been  known  in  Engk-l 
from  the  very  earliest  records  of  horticultim 
Gough  says,  that  it  was  common,  like  the  m<l«ri. 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III;  but  being  neglectoi 
and  disused,  became  entirely  forgotten,  till  th 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  not  generally  cui 
tivated  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeen'!: 
century.  There  are  many  varieties  of  cucuro 
bers. 

Some  cucumbers  are  cultivated  for  their  fan- 
tastic sliapes,  of  which  the  make  is  remark*!'!' 
for  its  great  length  and  small  diameter;  but  it 
of  no  value,  except  for  show. 

For  raising  cucumbers  in  the  open  air,  a  warm 
border  is  chosen  exposed  to  the  sun.  Diguptb? 
soft  mould,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  the  beginwtii.' 
of  June;  and  when  the  plants  come  up  train  tb- 
shoots,  and  water  them  in  dry  weather  in  tht- 
morning  or  evening,  keeping  the  soil  al*a\> 
moist.  The  fruit  will  be  ready  in  the  end  ->:' 
July  or  in  August. 

Though  cucumbers  are  thus  extensively  useti- 
they  are  not  esteemed  a  very  safe  article  of  ft** 
by  our  dieticians.  The  late  Mr  Abernethy  ^ 
a  quaint  receipt  for  their  use,  which  was  to  j*l 
off  the  cucumber,  slice  it,  pepper  it,  put  vinti?- 
to  it,  and  then  throw  it  out  at  the  window. 

Goi  rds,  (cwmrbita.)  Of  the  gourd  there  a* 
many  varieties,  some  of  them  of  beautiful  form 
and  colour,  and  others  of  an  immense  size.  In 
England,  however,  they  are  cultivated  more  a> 
matters  of  curiosity  than  for  food.  One 
the  pumpkin  ( cucurbiUt  pcpo,J  is  occasionally 
eaten,  but  always  in  a  baked  state,  and  combined 
with  other  substances  of  higher  flavour,  h"' 
warm  situations,  and  when  highly  manured,  it 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air;  and  village* 
sometimes  grow  it,  and,  when  ripe,  context  it 
into  a  sort  of  pie,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  rid*> 
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txtnrting  the  seeds  and  filaments,  stuffing  the 
cavity  with  apples  and  spices,  and  baking  the 
»  hole.  The  pumpkin  seems  to  have  been  earlier 
introduced  into  general  culture  than  either  the 
runtmber  or  the  melon:  the  pumpkin  is,  in  fact, 
;bc  melon  of  the  old  English  writers,  the  true 
mfkio  being  then  styled  the  musk  melon.  The 
pumpkin  or  gourd  enters  more  into  the  cookery 
iti  the  Muithern  nations  on  the  continent,  than 
into  those  of  Britain. 

The  tqwuh,  ( cucurbita  melopepo,)  lias  a  large 
fruit,  reddish,  yellow,  or  yellowish-white,  within 
uvt  without;  of  a  round  form,  but  often  flattened 
a  tnp  and  bottom  :  occasionally  warted.  It  is 
tultivftted  in  America  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  tenter  melon,  (cucurbita  citrullus.)  This 
i»  rwdily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species, 
by  iu  deeply  cut  leaves.  The  fruit  is  roundish, 
Linpe,  smooth;  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
»ith  a  white  icy  flesh,  streaked  with  dark  red 
iti  black  weds.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
»ann  countries  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  for  its  cooling  quality.  It 
i*  aid  to  be  a  native  of  the  Levant,  but  it  is 
probably  indigenous  to  many  other  countries. 
Ha**lquwt  says,  "the  Arabians  call  it  batech. 
1:  it  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
rich  Hayey  earth  which  subsides  during  the  in- 
flation, from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the 
fverEowing  of  the  Nile,  towards  the  end  of  July 
whcnnning  of  August;  and  in  the  island  Delta, 
specially  at  Burlos,  from  whence  the  largest 
m  l  boat  are  procured.  This  fruit  serves  the 
byptians  for  meat,  drink,  and  physic.  It  is 
«»urn  in  abundance  during  the  season,  even  by 
the  richer  sort  of  people;  but  the  common  people, 
«ti  whom  IVovidence  hath  bestowed  nothing  but 
poverty  and  patience,  scarcely  eat  any  thing  but 
thf»  during  their  season,  and  are  obliged  to  put 
op  *i:h  worse  fere  at  other  times.  They  eat 
thnn  with  a  little  bread,  and  scarcely  ever  taste 
tbf  m  in  their  ripe  state.  The  juice  also  serves 
them  for  a  refreshing  drink;  for  this  purpose 
th»y  make  a  hole  in  the  melon,  whence  all  the 
juice  collects.  A  variety  of  a  softer  and  more 
J'jicy  nature  also  supplies  them  with  physic,  but 
tin* kind  is  more  rare;  it  also  comes  from  Burlos. 
wben  it  is  very  ripe,  almost  approaching  to 
putridity,  the  hollow  part  of  it  collects  the  juice, 
mixing  it  with  a  little  sugar  and  rose-water, 
th*y  administer  it  in  burning  fevers,  being  the 
"<dy  medicine  which  the  common  people  use  in 
taost  maladies." 

By  Europeans  this  fruit  should  be  eaten  with 
rrtat  caution,  especially  during  the  heat  of  the 
d*y,  tad  after  exercise.  Instances  of  sudden 
have  foUowed  the  eating  of  this  fruit  in  any 
luanuty.  U  is  said  also  to  favour  the  produc- 
ts of  intestinal  worms  in  those  who  live  much 
-nit 

The  orange  fruited  gourd,  {cucurbita  aurantia ) 


is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  very  liand- 
some  variety,  but  cultivated  only  as  a  curiosity, 
The  calabash  or  bottle  gourd,  ( cucurbita  la  pen  - 
aria  J  is  similar  to  the  other  in  quality,  and  gets 
its  trivial  name  as  well  from  its  form  as  from  the 
use  to  which  the  liard  and  tough  rind  is  applied. 
It  is  a  native  both  of  the  East  and  the  West 
Indies;  and  the  humbler  inhabitants  employ  these 
gourds  as  ready  made  bowls  and  other  vessels. 
In  some  parts  of  the  East,  gourds  are  sufficiently 
large  to  support  a  man  in  the  water,  who  floats 
upon  a  cross  bar  fastened  to  the  top  of  two  of 
viist  dimensions.    The  Arabians  call  the  bottle 

I  gourd  eharrah.  The  poor  people  cat  it  boiled 
with  vinegar,  or  fill  the  shell  with  rice  and  meat, 
and  thus  make  a  kind  of  pudding  of  it. 

Vegetable  marrow  (cucurbita  tuccada,)  is  a  very 
important  gourd;  and  though  it  lias  been  but 
lately  introduced  into  this  country,  it  is  already 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  straw 
coloured,  of  an  oval  or  elongated  tdiape,  and  when 
full  grown  attains  the  length  of  about  nine 
inches.  When  very  young,  it  eats  well,  fried  in 
butter;  when  lialf  grown,  it  may  be  cooked  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  is  peculiarly  soft  and  rich, 

|  having  an  oily  and  almost  an  animal  flavour; 
when  fully  matured,  it  may  1*  made  into  pies, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  much  superior  to  any  of 
the  other  gourds.  But  it  is  in  the  intermediate 
or  half  grown  state  only,  that  it  deserves  its 
common  appellation  of  vegetable  marrow.  The 
vegetable  marrow  gourd  is  a  native  of  Persia; 
but  if  the  soil  on  which  it  is  placed  be  rich  and 
warm  enough,  it  thrives  very  well  with  us  in  the 
open  air. 

"I  have  been  able,"  says  Mr  Sabine,  "to  ob- 
tain but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
this  gourd.  It  was  certainly  new  in  this  country 
within  a  few  years;  and  I  think  the  most  proba- 
ble account,  of  the  many  that  I  have  heard,  of 
its  introduction,  is,  that  the  first  seeds  were 
brought  here  in  one  of  our  East  India  ships,  and 
|  came  probably  from  Persia,  where,  as  I  am  told, 
it  is  known,  and  called  cicader.  Its  cultivation 
is  easy."  If  any  other  kind  of  gourd  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  goodness  of  the  seed  of  the  vegetable  mar- 
row. 

The  Pa  paw,  ( cariea  papaya. J  Though  the 
papaw  tree  is  now  found  in  the  East  as  well  as 
in  the  West,  it  is  generally  understood  to  l>e  a 
native  of  America,  and  to  have  been  carried  to 
the  East  about  the  time  of  the  first  intercourse 
between  the  two  cbntinents.  The  papaw  rises 
with  a  hollow  stem  to  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet,  after  which  it  lias  a  head  composed,  not  of 
branches,  but  of  leaves  and  very  long  foot-stalks. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  different 
trees :  the  female  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  Urge, 
generally  yellow,  and  followed  by  a  fleshy  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  melon.    The  tree,  and 
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even  the  fruit,  are  full  of  an  acrid  milky  juice; 
but  the  fruit  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  pepper,  like 
melon;  and  when  the  half  grown  fruit  is  pro- 
perly pickled,  it  is  hut  little  inferior  to  the 
pickled  mango  of  the  East  Indies.  There  are 
many  forms  in  the  fruit,  and  some  varieties  in 
the  colour  of  the  flower  of  the  papaw:  and  there 
is  also  a  dwarf  species;  though,  as  this  has  been 
observed  chiefly  in  arid  situations,  it  may  be  the 
common  sort  stunted  for  want  of  moisture. 

Lovk  Apple,  ( solanuM  lycoptrsicutn. )  The 
natural  family  solans* ,  contains  plants  for  the 
most  part  of  a  narcotic  and  poisonous  quality, 
as  the  deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  stroramonium, 
tobacco,  and  several  others.  It  also  contains  a 
species  whose  roots  are  of  an  edible  nature,  the 
potato  already  described,  and  the  following  edible 
fruits. 


MS. 


1mv*  Applf.  Egg  Plant. 


The  love  apple,  or  tomato,  is  a  native  of  the 
tropical  j»arts  of  South  America;  but  as  it  now 
thrives  well  in  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe, 
and  will,  if  the  plants  are  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  produce  fruit 
with  as  much  certainty  in  this  country,  upon  a 
warm  border,  it  may  be  considered  as  naturalized 
in  the  temperate  regions.  It  is  an  annual:  the 
leaves  ond  flowers  have  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  pototo,  only  the  latter  are  yellow.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  attaint  the  size  of  a  small  apple. 
It  is  compressed  at  the  crown  and  base,  and  fur- 
rowed along  the  sides;  the  whole  is  of  uniform 
colour,  and  tunooth  and  shining.  There  are  some 
varieties  both  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
fruit;  bright  red  and  orange  are  the  prevailing 
colours.  The  love  apple  is  used  for  eating  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth.  When  green,  it  is 
pickled  or  preserved;  when  ripe,  it  is  employed 
for  soups  and  sauces,  and  the  juice  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  ketchup.  In  this  country,  however, 
where  the  culture  requires  a  good  deal  of  care, 
except  in  favourable  situations,  the  love  apple  is 
not  in  very  general  use;  but  in  warmer  countries 
it  is  in  much  more  esteem,  so  that  in  Italy,  whole 
fields  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  is  a  general 
article  at  table. 

Humboldt  describes  a  species  of  the  sotanum, 
which  he  conceives  indigenous  to  the  isle  of  Curu, 
and  which  is  at  present  cultivated  in  many  parts 


of  South  America.  The  fruit  is  round  and  small 
but  very  savoury. 

The  '•;/-/  plant  belongs  to  the  same  family,  ha* 
the  same  habits,  and  requires  nearly  the  tern, 
culture  as  the  love-apple.  It  is  found  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America:  it 
is  an  annual;  rises  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet ;  bears  light  violet  flowers,  which  arc  followed 
by  large  fleshy  berries,  having  the  size  and  shape, 
and,  in  the  white  varieties,  very  much  the  colour 
and  resemblance  of  eggs,  whence  the  common 
name.  The  forms  of  the  egg  plant  an?  globe- 
shaped  and  oval;  and  some  of  l  oth  form*  an' 
white,  and  others  purple  or  mottled.  The  rji 
plant,  according  to  tho  Hortus  Ivcwensis,  lu> 
been  cultivated  in  England  since  the  year 
but  it  has  seldom  been  made  use  of  as  an  article 
of  cookery.  Even  on  the  continent,  when?  th 
temperature  agrees  better  with  its  habits,  it  h*< 
not  so  much  flavour  tut  the  love  apple;  but  still  il 
is  used  in  soups  and  stews,  and  is  also  eaten  slitv  1 
and  fried  with  oil  or  butter.  Though  the  yonn: 
plants  require  to  bo  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed,  thev 
may  afterwards  be  made  to  produce  fruit  M 
warm  and  sheltered  borders;  and  both  they  am 
the  love  apple  succeed  best  when  placed  ag&irX 
a  sunny  wall. 

licsides  the  white  egg  plant,  (the  solanum« 
longcna  of  Linmvus,)  which  has  been  long  cult: 
vated  as  a  curiosity,  though  never  used  as  fooi, 
there  are  several  others;  and  M.  Dunal,  in  to< 
History  of  Solanums,  has  separated  the  edil>l< 
ones,  of  which  he  has  enumerated  four  varictio, 
into  the  Bpecies  of  solarium  esculsntum.  Hi 
round  and  the  long  variety  of  tho  esculent  IK 
both  cultivated  in  tho  garden  of  the  Horticul 
tural  Society.  The  plants,  which  are  annual  % 
are  raised  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
the  stove,  and  then  planted  on  the  border*  in  tht 
open  air,  where  they  grow  to  the  height  of  be- 
tweon  two  and  three  feet.  The  fruits  of  both 
are  large:  the  round,  or  rather  oval  (for  that  is  iM 
proper  shape,  is  four  inches  long,  and  about  thrvt 
thick.  This  variety  is  called  the  Mammoth  re- 
plant. The  long  has  larger  fruit,  meosuniu: 
sometimes  as  much  as  eight  inches  in  length 
They  vary  much  more  in  colour  than  the  routi  l, 
some  of  them  l>eing  streaked  with  yellow.  Oth.T 
varieties  are  described  as  being  found  in  In<lu; 
but  the  seeds  that  have  been  sent  to  this  count n 
have  produced  fruit  similar  to  the  kinds  DO* 
mentioned. 

Various  species  of  the  solannm  are  common  in 
the  Levant :  and  three  are  particularly  doscriM 
by  I)r  Walsh  in  tho  Horticultural  Transactions 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  communi- 
cation: 

Solan**  JZthiopicum  is  the  scarlet  egg  pUnt. 
of  which  the  fruit  is  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople;  but  it  is  rare,  Wm 
never  sold  in  the  markets,  and  but  seldom 
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in  private  gardens.  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  soups. 

Solanum  Sodomtum  is  a  parplo  egg  plant,  of, 
which  t hd  fruit  is  large  and  handsome.  A  spe- 
cies of  cynips  often  attacks  and  punctures  the 
nod;  upon  which  the  whole  fruit  gangrenes, 
and  is  converted  into  a  substance  like  ashes, 
*hile  the  outside  is  fair  and  beautiful.  It  is 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  is  that 
apple,  the  external  beauty  and  the  internal  de- 
ception of  which  havo  been  so  celebrated  in  fubu- 
Utt,  and  so  perplexing  in  true  history. 

M  Dead  aea  fruit*,  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  aahes  on  the  lips." 

The  dreadful  judgment  of  the  cities  of  the 
Haia,  recorded  in  sacred  history — the  desolation 
iround  the  Dead  sea — the  extreme  saltness  of  its 
water*,  the  bitumen,  and,  as  is  reported,  the 
•.moke  thut  sometimes  issued  from  its  surface — 
w«re  all  calculated  for  making  it  a  fit  locality  for 
>u[wr»titiou8  terrors;  and  among  the  rest  were 
thr  celebrated  apples  which  are  mentioned  by 
J'<*phus,  the  historian  of  the  Jews,  not  asfabu- 
matters  of  which  he  had  l>ecn  told,  but  as 
tail  substances  which  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
He  says,  they  "  have  a  fair  colour,  as  if 
they  were  fit  to  be  eaten ;  but  if  you  pluck  them 
»ith  your  hand,  they  vanish  into  smoke  and 

Milton,  who  collected  all  of  history  or  fable 
that  could  heighten  the  effect  of  his  poem,  refers 
t '  those  apples  as  adding  new  anguish  to  the 
Wlcn  angels,  after  they  had  been  transformed 
serpents,  upon  satan's  return  from  the 
^mptaiion  of  man. 


-•*  There  itood 


A  pore  hard  by, 

—  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that 
Wlurh  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Kvu, 
I »'«]  by  the  Tempter :  on  that  pn>*|>ect  i 
TVir  earnest  eyes  they  flx'd,  imagining, 
r<*  cm  furbidden  tree,  a  multitude." 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  fi*y  parched  with  scalding  thirst,  and  hunger  fierce, 

■  —  —  could  not  abstain  ; 

bat  aa  they  rolled  in  hca|M,  and  up  the  tree* 
<Tunbinjr,  tat  thicker  than  the  snaky  lock* 
TH»t  rurt'd  Mrgsera :  Greedily  they  pluck M 
™*  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  placed; 
won  delusive,  not  the  touch  but  tante 
l»wivc»;  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
TVir  thint  with  guat,  instead  of  fruit 
<  Wd  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
With  ■puttering  noise  rejected." 

Henry Teonge,  a  chaplain  in  the  English  fleet, 
*h«se  Diary  was,  a  few  years  since,  published 
foin  the  original  manuscript,  so  well  descrilies  ' 
th«  n-al  condition  of  the  decayed  solatium  sodo-  ■ 
*y**  «hkh  he  states  that  he  saw  in  December,  I 
1^5,  Out  no  oue  can  doubt  that  his  notice  was  1 


founded  upon  personal  examination.  "This 
country  (that  about  the  Dead  sea)  is  altogether 
unfruitful!,  says  he, "  being  all  over  full  of  stones, 
which  looke  just  like  burnt  syndurs.  And  on 
some  low  shrubbs  there  grow  small  round  things, 
which  are  called  apples,  but  no  witt  like  them. 
They  are  somewhat  fayre  to  look  at ;  but  touch 
them  and  they  moulder  all  to  black  ashes,  like 
soote,  boath  for  looks  and  smell."  Though 
these  are  only  the  remarks  of  a  popular  observer, 
who  told  whut  he  saw,  without  any  view  to  a 
scientific  purpose,  the  single  addition  of  the  at- 
tack of  the  plant  by  the  insect,  and  the  subse- 
quent mortification  and  internal  drying,  would 
have  made  it  just  as  perfect  as  the  descriptions 
of  the  present  day. 

Pocock,  who  travelled  more  tlian  fifty  years 
after  Teonge,  did  not  see  the  apples ;  and  though 
he  did  mention  them,  he  pointed  to  a  plant  very 
different  from  the  real  one :  "  As  for  the  fruits 
of  Sodom,  fair  without  and  full  of  ashes  within," 
says  he,  "/saw  nothing  of  them ;  but  from  the 
testimony  we  have,  something  of  the  kind  has 
been  produced.  But  I  imagine  they  may  bo 
pomegranates,  which,  having  a  tough  hard  rind, 
and  being  left  on  the  trees  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  inside  may  l>e  dried  to  dust,  and  the  outside 
remain  firm."  Muriti,  who  visited  those  regions 
thirty  years  after  Pocock,  mentions,  that  **  No 
person  could  point  out  to  me  in  the  neighbour- 
hood tliat  species  of  fruit  called  the  apples  of 
Sodom,  which,  being  fresh  and  of  a  beautiful 
colour  in  appearance,  fall  to  dust  as  soon  as  they 
are  touched."  Ilasselquist,  however,  not  only 
found  the  apples,  but  the  plant,  referred  it  to 
the  Linnamn  species  of  solatium  melongena,  anil 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  disease;  and  though, 
in  the  more  recent  and  accurate  division  of  the 
genus  solanum,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
the  name  of  Sodomeum  has  been  substituted  for 
that  of  melongenay  the  fruit  and  the  disease  have 
been  proved  to  be  as  liassclquist  stated. 

Solanum  melongena  is  more  common  in  the 
markets  of  Constantinople  than  either  of  the 
former  sorts,  being  almost  as  abundant  as  the 
gourd  and  the  melon,  and  used  for  nearly  the 
same  purposes.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  solanum.  The  first  appearance  of  the  plant, 
it  is  said,  is  always  attended  with  a  north  east 
wind  of  some  continuance;  and,  therefore,  the 
ships  for  the  Block  sea  sail  before  this  harbinger, 
or  rather  companion,  of  bad  weather  comes  forth. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  superstitions  which 
in  all  countries  attach  to  matters  so  uncertain  as 
the  weather. 

In  this  country  the  seeds  must  be  sown  in  rich 
mould,  and  raised  in  a  hot-bed,  from  about  the 
vernal  equinox  till  May.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month  they  may  be  transplanted  to  a  warm 
sunny  Wder,  where,  if  duly  watered  and  tended, 
the  fruit  will  be  ripened  in  August. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

THE  WALNUT,  CHESTNUT,  HAZEL  NUT,  ACORN, 
CASHEW  NUT,  &C. 

The  Walnut  (juplans  re<jia).  Nat.  f»un. 
ttrcbifUacccc ;  iM>noeciay  polyandrta,  of  Linnaeus. 


The  Walnut. 


The  common  walnut  is  a  handsome  and  useful 
tree.  The  hranches  assume  a  graceful  form  ;  and 
the  warm  hue  of  the  foliage  in  spring  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  other  trees.  The  flowers 
l>egin  to  open  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  are 
in  full  blow  by  the  middle  of  May,  before  which 
time  the  leaves  are  fully  displayed.  It  drops  its 
leaves  early  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  colder  parts  of  Britain  the  fruit  does 
not  come  to  maturity  ;  and  even  in  the  wanner, 
it  is  occasionally  liable  to  be  nipt  by  the  spring 
frosts;  but  in  most  situations  it  flourishes  as  an 
ornamental  and  useful  tree  in  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries. The  walnut  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia  and  the  south  side  of  mount  Caucasus, 
and  is  probably  the  Persian  nut  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus.  It  is  the  jtujlarut,  or  nut  of  Jove, 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Persia,  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  in  the  Russian  territory  to  the  north  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  China.  In  the  east  of 
France,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
it  is  very  abundant,  more  especially  in  Germany, 
in  many  parts  of  which,  such  as  the  plains  of 
the  Bergstrasse,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Rhine, 
between  the  Neckar  and  Mayn,  there  is  hardly 
any  other  timber.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  from  France,  and  called 
fjaul-nut,  previous  to  1562.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  mahogany  and  other  foreign  woods, 


the  walnut  was  much  used  in  England  in  .ill 
sorts  of  cabinet  work,  for  which  the  wood  wu 
pWell  suited,  being  tough  and  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight,  of  a  beautiful  variegated  tex- 
ture, susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  of  sufficient  size, 
and  very  durable.  In  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent this  wood  is  still  extensively  used  for  do- 
mestic articles  of  furniture ;  and  both  there  ami 
in  Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  the  stocks  ef 
all  kinds  of  fire-arms.  In  England  there  art- 
still  a  good  many  walnut  trees  scattered  overth? 
country,  although  the  same  attention  is  not  paid 
to  planting  it,  and  thus  affording  a  supply  f : 
the  more  limited  nnd  casual  demand  of  the  wood. 
This  tree  grows  rapidly  till  it  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable size.  Its  duration  is  not  well  asm 
tained ;  but  probably  the  most  profitable  period 
for  cutting  it  down  is  when  it  has  attained  uV 
age  of  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

The  kernel,  which  is  externally  of  a  corru- 
gated form,  is  contained  within  an  oval-shaptd 
shell,  and  this  again  is  enveloped  in  a  green  hu-l 
It  is,  when  ripe,  esteemed  as  a  fruit;  but  from 
its  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  is  like  a!! 
substances  of  the  kind,  apt  to  disagree  with  many 
stomachs.  The  irreon  fruit  makes  an  asreea1 ' 
pickle ;  and  the  expressed  oil  is  somewhat  simi 
lar  to  almonds,  and  is  used  as  a  finer  sort  b] 
painters.  It  is  also  used  in  cooking,  and  b 
burning.  The  Spaniards  strew  the  gratings « : 
old  and  hard  walnuts,  first  peeled,  into  their 
tarts  and  other  meats.  When  the  leaves  and 
recent  husks,  in  their  green  state,  are  macerate! 
in  warm  water,  the  extract,  which  is  bitter  and 
astringent,  is  used  to  destroy  insects;  and  it  i*j 
very  permanent  dye,  imparting  to  wool,  or  uV 
skin  and  nails  of  the  living  body,  a  dingy  grewuM- 
yellow,  which  cannot  be  obliterated  without  I 
great  deal  of  labour.  On  this  account  it  is  nil 
to  have  been  used  by  gypsies,  in  staining  tlir 
complexions  of  stolen  children,  that  they  may 
appear  to  be  their  own  offspring.  The  quantity 
of  oil  in  fresh  walnuts  is  very  consideraMe,  1 
about  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  kernels.  A 
bitter  decoction  of  the  unripe  fruit  has  been  ex 
tolled  as  a  cure  for  intestinal  worms :  Pliny  thu< 
recommends  it;  but  it  lias  now  been  supersede! 
by  other  more  certain  and  powerful  remedies. 

Of  the  common  walnut  there  are  several  va- 
rieties; as  the  large,  the  thin  shelled,  the  thick 
shelled,  the  late  ripe,  the  double,  and  the  French 
walnut.  But  the  nuts  from  these  respective  va- 
rieties do  not  always  produce  fruit  of  their  own 
kinds,  so  that  no  dependence  can  be  put  on  th> 
seeds  until  the  tree  has  produced  fruit. 

Besides  raising  from  seeds,  the  tree  may  '* 
propagated,  according  to  the  method  of  Knieht. 
by  budding,  or  by  layers  and  inarching.  Tlx' 
tree  will  succeed  in  any  fertile  soil,  as  a  KM 
or  clayey  loam,  provided  the  subsoil  bo  dry,  and 
the  site  a  little  sheltered ;  but  it  thrives  b«t 
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where  theie  Is  a  good  depth  of  loara,  mixed  with 
•and  or  gravel  rather  than  clay.  As  this  tree  is 
long  before  it  bears  fruit,  there  is  a  particular 
inducement  for  procuring  plants  from  the  nur- 
sery either  inarched,  budded,  or  in  as  advanced 
klkgv  as  it  will  Ik-  safe  to  remove  them.  This 
may  be  when  they  are  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
old.  A  line  of  walnut  trees  serves  as  a  good 
tcrwn  to  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees — the  plants 
«hould  stand  at  2.5,  the  trees  at  50  feet  distance,  j 
All  those  trees  which  are  intended  for  timber 
■>nly,  should  be  sown  in  the  places  where  they 
an  to  remain,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tap  root, 
for  when  once  broken,  the  tree  ceases  to  aspire, 
t»ut  inclines  to  branch  out.  On  the  contrary, 
•rui-f-Uiitin^,  by  destroying  the  tap  root,  ivu- 
•krs  the  tree  more  fruitful ;  it  being  a  common 
•haervation,  that  downright  roots  greatly  en- 
^Kirage  the  luxuriant  growth  of  timber,  and 
that  mich  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  sur- 
face always  produce  the  greatest  quantity  and 
Savoured  fruit.  T  in-  best  MMOII  fbl  trans- 
planting is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay; 
md  if  they  are  carefully  taken  up,  and  their 
-ranches  preserved  entire,  the  success  will  be  al- 
anat  certain,  even  at  the  ages  of  eight  or  ten 
rears. 

Of  the  walnut  there  are  the  following  species: 

The  Black  Virginian  Walnut  ( juglans  nigra  J, 
*ith  spear-shaped  serrated  small  leaves,  and  the 
exterior  ones  smaller.  This  tree  gTows  to  a  large 
w  in  North  America.  The  leaves  are  composed 
°f  five  or  six  pair  of  spear-shaped  lobes,  which 
rod  in  acute  points,  and  serrated  on  the  edges. 
These  leaves,  when  bruised,  emit  a  strong  aro- 
matic flavour,  as  do  also  the  outer  covers  of  the 
nuts,  which  are  rough  and  rounder  than  those 
■  the  common  walnut.  The  shell  of  the  nut  is 
T*ry  hard  and  thick,  and  the  kernel  small,  but 
Tery  sweet.  A  variety  of  this  species  has  heart 
'pear-shaped  leaves,  and  dow  ny  footstalks,  with 
Tery  long  fruit,  and  kernel  deeply  furrowed. 

Hickory  (juglan*  alba).  This  tree  is  also 
r"y  common  in  most  parts  of  North  America. 
The  Waves  are  composed  of  two  or  three  pair  of 
°Mong  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  They 
of  a  light  green  colour,  with  serrated  edges. 
The  fruit  is  shaped  like  the  common  walnut;  but 
the  shell  is  smoother,  and  of  a  light  colour.  It 
» edible,  and  yields  an  oil  similar  to  that  of  the 
^•fauit.  One  part  of  the  wood  is  more  porous 
*W  that  of  the  walnut ;  but  the  other  is  more 
compact.  This  gives  the  grain  of  the  wood 
something  of  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  ash, 
■I  it  is  used  for  similar  purposes,  the  small 
•boots  for  hoops,  and  the  grown  trees  for  agri- 
cultural instruments.  It  is  very  tough  and  elastic, 
*M  suits  well  for  the  shafts  and  poles  of  wheel- 
c*n^urv-»,  fishing-rods,  &c. 

In  favourable  situations,  this  tree  grows  well 
<n  FLngland.     The  trunk  rises  to  a  considerable 


height,  of  a  nearly  uniform  thickness,  as  straight 
as  a  line,  and  without  any  lateral  branches. 

The  Pennsylvania  Walnut  (juglans  cinerea ). 
This  species  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  thirty 
feet.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  composed  of 
seven  pairs  of  folioles,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  vellow  colour,  and  come  out 
at  the  same  time  with  the  others,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  small  roundish  hard  shelled  fruit. 

Tue  Chestnut  ( fagus  castanea  J.  Nat.  fam. 
amentacece;  moncecia,  polyandria,  of  Li  una- us. 
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The  CtievUtut. 

This  is  a  splendid  tree,  growing  to  a  great  size, 
and  enduring  for  ages.  The  leaves  are  large, 
lanceolate,  and  deeply  serrated  on  the  edges. 
They  are  of  a  soft  green  colour,  turning  in  au- 
tumn to  a  golden  yellow,  affording  in  that  sea- 
son a  conspicuous  tinge  amid  the  decaying  fo- 
liage. The  male  flowers  are  collected  in  long 
catkins,  and  begin  to  open  about  the  month  of 
May ;  the  buds  usually  appear  ibqat  the  middle 
of  April,  and  in  a  few  days  are  followed  by  the 
leaves,  which  remain  green  till  October,  when 
they  assume  a  yellow  tinge.  The  fruit  is  con- 
tained within  a  strong  skin,  or  leathery  coat,  and 
this  again  is  surrounded  with  a  second  coat,  co- 
vered with  numerous  spines  or  bristles,  in  clus- 
ters, proceeding  from  various  centres.  Tho 
chestnut  is  composed  elm  fly  of  farinaceous  and 
mucilaginous  matters,  with  much  less  oil  than 
the  other  nuts.  It  is  commonly  eaten  roasted, 
with  a  little  salt,  or  it  may  be  eaten  raw.  On  the 
continent  it  is  not  only  boiled  and  roasted,  but 
puddings,  cakes,  and  bread,  are  made  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Phillips,  chestnuts  stewed  with  cream 
make  a  favourite  dish,  and  many  prefer  them  as 
stuffings  for  turkeys.  They  are  also  stewed  and 
eaten  with  salt  fish. 

The  chestnut  tree  is  generally  understood  to 
be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  many  parts  of  which  it 
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is  to  bo  found  in  situations  where  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  have  been  planted.  Tradition  says  that 
it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  Empe- 
ror TiWrius,  and  that  it  soon  spread  all  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  Kurope.  At  present  it  is  very 
abundant,  as  a  native  tree,  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Bouth  of  Europe;  and  it  is  also  found 
in  North  America,  from  New  York  to  Carolina. 
The  castapno  de  cento  cavalli,  or  *  chestnut  of  the 
hundred  horses,'  upon  Mount  Etna,  is  probably 
the  largest  tree  in  Europe,  being  more  tlian  two 
hundred  feet  in  circumference.  Brydone,a  tra- 
veller who  wrote  about  fifty  years  ago,  hits  given 
a  particular  description  of  this  celebrated  tree: 

"  From  this  place  it  is  not  less  than  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  great  chestnut  trees,  through  forests 
growing  out  of  the  lava,  in  several  places  almost 
impassable.  Of  these  trees  there  are  many  of  an 
enormous  size ;  but  the  catfagno  de  cento  cavalli 
is  by  much  the  most  celebrated.  I  have  even 
found  it  marked  in  an  old  map  of  Sicily,  pub- 
lished near  an  hundred  years  ago ;  and  in  all  the 
maps  of  Etna  and  its  environs,  it  makes  a  very 
conspicuous  figure.  I  own  I  was  by  no  means 
struck  with  its  appearance,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  tree,  but  a  bush  of  five  large  trees 
growing  together.  We  complained  to  our  guides 
of  the  imposition;  when  they  unanimously  as- 
sured us,  that,  by  the  universal  tradition  and 
even  testimony  of  the  country,  all  these  were 
once  united  in  one  stem;  that  their  grandfathers 
once  remembered  this,  when  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  glory  of  the  forest,  and  visited  from  all 
quarters;  that  for  many  years  past  it  liad  been 
reduced  to  the  venerable  ruin  we  beheld.  We 
began  to  examine  it  with  more  attention,  and 
found  that  there  is  an  appearance  that  these  five 
trees  were  really  once  united  in  one.  The  open- 
ing in  the  middle  is  at  present  prodigious;  and 
it  does,  indeed,  require  faith  to  l>elieve  that  so 
vast  a  space  was  once  occupied  by  solid  timber. 
I  hit  there  is  no  appearance  of  bark  on  t  he  inside  i 
of  any  of  the  stumps,  nor  on  the  sides  that  are 
opposite  to  one  another.  Mr  Glover  and  1  mea- 
sured it  separately,  and  brought  it  exactly  to  the 
same  size,  viz.  two  hundred  and  four  feet  round. 
If  this  was  once  united  in  one  solid  stem,  it 
must  with  justice,  indeed,  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  very  wonderful  phenomenon  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  deservedly  styled  the  glory  of  the 
forest.  I  have  since  been  told  by  the  Canonico 
Recupero,  an  ingenious  ecclesiastic  of  this  place, 
that  he  was  at  the  expense  of  carrying  up  pea- 
sants with  tools  to  dig  round  the  castagno  de 
cento  cavalli,  and  he  assures  me,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  found  all  these  stems  united  below  ground 
in  one  root.  I  alleged  that  so  extraordinary  an 
object  must  have  been  celebrated  by  many  of 
their  writers;  he  told  me  that  it  had,  and  pro- 
duced several  examples. 

In  most  parts  of  Britain  the  chestnut  thrives 


well,  there  beinp  authenticated  anecdotes  of  many 
very  large  ones  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.    Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  southern  put* 
of  the  islands,  for  there  is  one  in  the  garden  at 
Castle  Leod,  in  Ross-shire,  which  measures  at 
least  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  which, 
only  n  few  years  ago,  showed  no  signs  of  decay. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  slow-growing  tree;  lor 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  other  places,  where 
it  has  l>een  planted  along  with  elm9  and  other 
trees  of  very  inferior  timber,  it  equals  them  both 
in  height  and  diameter.    1  f  the  symptoms  of  de- 
cay that  are  apparent  in  some  of  those  trees,  of 
which  the  age  is  known  not  much  to  exceed  a 
hundred  years,  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  tbf 
general  failure  of  the  tree,  and  not  of  its  brimr 
in  a  situation  indifferently  adapted  for  it,  we 
should  be  led  to  question  the  great  antiquity 
which  has  been  assigned  to  some  of  the  chestnut 
trees  in  England.    The  lives  of  trees  must,  how- 
ever, like  those  of  animals,  vary  with  the  sttoa- 
tions  in  which  they  are  placed;  and  the  immense 
size  of  the  celebrated  chestnuts  must  lead  as  U 
assign  to  them  a  much  longer  duration  than  be- 
longs to  some  others  of  the  same  species. 

Though  none  of  the  English  chestnuts  rind 
the  great  one  on  Mount  Etna,  yet  this  country 
possesses  immense  trees.  That  at  Hitchin  Prion, 
in  Hertfordshire,  had,  in  1789,  a  circumference 
of  more  than  fourteen  yards  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground;  and  though  the  internal  part  was  de- 
cayed and  hollowed  by  time,  the  external  part 
and  the  leaves  were  vigorous.  Grose  found  ow 
of  four  chestnuts  in  the  garden  at  Great  Cranio*! 
Park,  Dorset,  thirty-seven  feet  in  circumference 
and  though  shattered  and  decayed,  it  still  bore 
good  crops  of  fruit.  In  Gloucestershire  uVr* 
Mas  a  chestnut,  in  the  hollow  of  which  was  **  * 
pretty  wainscoted  room,  enlightened  with  win- 
dows, and  furnished  with  seats;**  and  the  great 
chestnut  at  Tortworth,  in  the  same  county,  b>i 
dimensions,  and  a  reputed  age,  belonging  to  do 
other  English  tree.  In  the  year  1154),  it  w* 
styled  the  great  old  chestnut  tree.  In  1720,  lC 
measured  fifty-one  feet,  at  six  feet  from  uV 
ground;  but  Lysons,  by  a  later  mensuration, 
1791,  made  it  only  forty-five  feet  three  inch*. 
It  bore  fruit  abundantly  in  1788;  and  traditi^ 
carries  its  origin  back  to  the  days  of  the  S*s<" 
Egbert. 

The  chestnut  tree  is  very  ornamental  when 
growing,  and  it  makes  excellent  timber.  In  ev 
treme  age,  too,  its  timber  is  not  so  valuable  a? 
when  of  a  moderate  size.  One  advantage  * 
chestnut  is,  that  there  is  very  little  sap-wood: 
and  thus,  in  the  growing  state,  it  contains  much 
more  timber  of  a  durable  quality  than  an  oak  «f 
the  same  dimensions. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
1789,  there  is  an  account  of  the  comparative  du- 
rability of  oak  and  chestnut,  when  used  for  posts. 
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Posts  of  chestnut,  and  others  of  oak,  liad  been 
put  down  at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  pre- 
vious to  1745.   About  1763,  when  they  had  to 
undergo  repair,  the  oak  posts  were  found  to  be 
unserviceable,  but  the  chestnut  were  very  little 
worn.  Accordingly,  the  oak  ones  were  replaced 
bj  new,  and  the  chestnut  allowed  to  remain.  In 
twenty-fire  years  (1788)  the  chestnut  posts, 
which  had  stood  about  twice  as  long  as  the  oak, 
were  found  in  much  better  condition  than  those. 
In  1772  a  fence  was  made,  partly  of  oak  posts 
*nd  rails,  and  partly  of  chestnut.  The  trees  made 
use  of  were  of  the  same  age,  and  they  were  what 
may  be  termed  young  trees.    In  nineteen  years 
the  oak  posts  had  so  decayed  at  the  surface  as  to 
need  to  be  strengthened  by  spurs,  while  the 
rbestnat  ones  required  no  such  support.  A  gate- 
post of  chestnut,  on  which  the  gate  had  swung 
%-two  years,  was  found  quite  sound  when 
taken  np;  and  a  barn,  constructed  of  chestnut  in 
1743,  was  found  sound  in  every  part  in  1792.  It 
d»ooJd  seem,  therefore,  that  young  chestnut  is 
nperior  to  young  oak,  for  all  manner  of  wood 
»ork  that  has  to  be  partly  in  the  ground.  We 
bare  not  heard  of  any  case  in  which  it  has  been 
tried  against  larch. 

Chestnut  trees  of  full  growth  were  more  abun- 
dant in  England  than  they  are  now ;  the  timber 
used  indiscriminately  with  oak,  in  the  con- 
traction of  houses,  in  mill- work,  and  in  house- 
hold furniture.  Many  plantations  of  it  have  been 
formed  since  the  proprietors  of  land  began  to  turn 
their  wastes  to  profit,  in  the  production  of  trees, 
h  makes  also  excellent  underwood,  and  is  quick 
mwing. 

The  fruit  of  the  chestnut  in  England  is  infe- 
rior to  the  produce  of  the  trees  of  the  south  of 
r  ranee  and  of  Spain.  In  some  provinces  of 
France,  and  in  Corsica,  this  fruit  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  poorer  people.  The  inhabi- 
tant* of  Limousin,  a  province  of  France  covered 
"ith  chestnut  trees,  have  from  time  immemorial 
Papered  them  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  de- 
prives them  of  all  their  astringent  and  bitter  pro- 
Parties,  and,  thus  prepared,  they  make  them  into 
taad. 

The  chestnut  is  the  tree  with  which  Salvator 
Rosa  delighted  to  adorn  his  bold  and  rugged 
landscapes.  It  flourished  in  the  mountains  of 
Calabria,  which  furnished  the  scenes  of  many  of 
this  great  artist's  pictures.  It  grows  not  unlike 
tn*  ash,  except  that  its  branches  are  more  strag- 
rlin?. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  chestnut, 
specially  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy. 
In  Devonshire  there  are  some  kinds  which  ripen 
their  fruit  somewhat  earlier  than  the  others. 

The  usual  mode  of  propagating  this  tree  is 
|">m  well  selected  nuts;  but  if  a  fruit-bear- 
tree  is  the  object,  the  Devonshire  practice  of 
?nning  is  preferable.   The  trees  prefer  a  sandy 


loam,  with  a  dry  bottom ;  but  will  grow  in  any 
common  soil,  provided  the  subsoil  be  dry.  The 
nuts  ripen  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end 
of  October.  When  the  outer  capsule,  containing 
the  nuts,  begins  to  divide,  and  the  nuts  appear 
of  a  brown  colour,  their  full  maturity  is  indi- 
cated. 

The  Hazel  Nut,  or  Filbert,  feorylus  atcl- 
lena.)  Natural  family  amentacce.  Monaxia  poly- 
andria  of  Linn. 

This  is  a  middle  sized  tree,  with  ovate,  deeply 
serrated  leaves.  The  male  catkins  make  their 
appearance  in  September,  on  the  previous  year's 
snoots,  but  are  not  fully  developed  or  expanded 
until  the  succeeding  season,  when  the  female 
flowers  appear  about  the  first  of  February,  and 
in  April  are  in  full  blow.  These  are  small,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  It  is  said  that  the 
hazel  was  originally  imported  into  Italy  from 
Pontus;  and  hence  was  known  among  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  nux  Pmtica,  which,  in  process 
of  time,  was  changed  into  that  of  nux  Avellana, 
from  Avellino,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  they  were  first  cultivated;  and,  according 
to  Swinbourne,  where  they  are  still  reared  to  a 
great  extent,  producing  an  annual  profit  of 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

The  common  hazel  is  found  growing  in  a  wild 
state  in  many  woods  and  coppices  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  nuts  are  extensively  used  as  an  article 
of  food;  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  hoops, 
fishing  rods,  walking  sticks,  crate  making,  and 
other  purposes.  Formerly  the  roots  were  used 
by  cabinet  makers;  and  where  yeast  was  not 
always  readily  to  be  procured,  the  twisted  twigs 
of  the  hazel  were  steeped  in  ale  during  its  fer- 
mentation until  they  had  imbibed  a  quantity  of 
yeast,  when  they  were  hung  up  to  dry;  and  in 
this  way  preserved  this  useful  commodity  for 
many  months.  The  dry  twigs  thus  saturated 
were  immersed  into  new  wort  to  promote  its  fer- 
mentation. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  hazel  nut,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  size  and  shape,  as  also  by  tho 
quality  of  the  kernel.  The  oblong  large  Spanish 
nut  is  most  esteemed,  and  in  general  use. 

The  Filbert  is  not  a  distinct  species,  but  merely 
a  variety  of  the  common  nut. 

The  word  filbert  is  a  corruption  of  the  original 
English  name  for  this  nut,  full-beard,  which  was 
applied  to  the  large  and  fringed  husk,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  closer  covering  of  the  common 
hazel.  Our  old  poet,  Gower,  assigns  a  more 
classical  origin  to  the  nume: 

"Phillin 
Wu  shape  into  a  nuttc-trcc, 
That  ail  men  it  might  see; 
And  after  Phillia,  PhilUrd 
This  tree  was  clepetL" 

Of  the  filbert  there  are  many  sorts.  The  red,  white, 
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frizzled,  and  cosford,  being  esteemed  the  best. 
The  cob  nut  is  also  a  useful  kind,  because  it  fills 
and  keep9  well,  and  may  suit  some  situations  from 
its  branches  growing  more  upright  than  the 
other  varieties.  For  large  sized  fruit  the  great 
cob  nut,  the  Dowton  large  square  nut,  and  the 
Spanish  nut,  may  be  selected. 

The  American  hazel  nut,  eorylus  Americana,  is 
also  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  foreign  nuts  are 
annually  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  Spanish  nuts  of  the  shops  are  fresh  nuts 
from  Spain ;  the  Barcelona  nuts  are  another  var- 
iety, kiln-dried  before  exportation. 

The  Constantinople  nut  ( corylut  colurna)  is  a 
su]>erior  nut  to  even  the  best  variety  of  the  hazel. 
Its  flavour  is  equal,  and  its  sizo  more  than  double. 
It  is  a  round  nut,  invested  with  a  deep  calyx,  or 
involucre,  which  covers  it  almost  entirely,  and 
is  very  much  lobed  and  fringed  at  its  extremity. 

L'Ecluse,  a  distinguished  gardener,  brought 
the  nuts  of  the  coryltu  coiuma  from  Constantin- 
ople, in  1502;  and  Linnaeus  states,  that  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Leydcn  there  was  growing, 
in  1 730,  a  fine  tree  of  this  species,  planted  by 
L'Erlusc.  It  was  cultivated  in  Kngland  by  Ray, 
in  1 060.  This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople. 

The  natural  soil  of  the  hazel  is  a  cool,  dry 
gravelly  and  sandy  loam,  and  this  is  the  best  for 
their  cultivated  state  also.  Filbert  trees  are  gen- 
erally planted  in  the  orchard  or  in  the  slips  which 
surround  the  kitchen  garden.  They  require 
dressing  every  year,  and  a  supply  of  manure. 
All  the  sorts  can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  lay- 
ers, suckers,  and  seeds.  To  preserve  the  varie- 
ties distinct,  the  best  mode  of  propagating  is  by 
grafting  in  February  or  March  upon  seedling 
or  sucker  stocks  of  the  filbert  or  hazel.  All  the 
kinds  bear  principally  upon  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  upper  young  branches,  and  from  small 
shoots  which  proceed  from  the  bases  of  sido 
branches  cut  off  the  preceding  year. 

A  particular  form  of  tree  receives  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  (especially  in  Kent,  where  the 
culture  of  the  filbert  is  carried  on  with  advan- 
tage) the  name  of  the  dwarf  productive  nut, 
though  that  name  indicates  rather  the  mode  in 
which  the  tree  is  trained  than  the  variety  to 
which  it  belongs.  Generally  speaking,  the  filbert 
is  hut  a  low  grower;  but  still  considerable  ingen- 
uity is  exerted  in  keeping  it  down,  it  having 
been  found  by  general  experience  that  the  dwarf- 
ing of  fruit  trees  is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
ensuring  a  large  and  uniform  crop,  and  fruit  of 
superior  quality.  The  trees  that  arc  dwarfed  are 
not  allowed  to  exceed  seven  feet  in  height;  and 
they  are  trimmed  in  the  form  of  a  goblet,  with 
an  open  centre,  as  is  generally  done  with  well 
managed  gooseberry  trees.  When  the  tree  comes 
into  proper  bearing,  this  goblet  has  attained  a 


diameter  of  about  six  feet,  which  is  every  na.«>n 
covered  with  filberts,  both  outside  and  inside. 
The  nuts  are  of  excellent  quality;  and  it  is  found 
by  comparison,  that  a  tree  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, with  the  ground  regularly  hoed  and  cletnotl, 
will  produce  more  than  those  which  are  planted 
in  a  hedge-row  or  coppice,  and  allowed  to  run 
wild  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Rev.  G.  Swayne,  having  had  a  plantation 
of  filberts,  which  for  the  twenty  years  of  their 
existence  had  produced  very  little  fruit,  began 
to  suspect  a  want  of  male  blossoms.  He  there- 
fore selected  a  number  of  catkins  from  the  com- 
mon hazel,  and  suspended  them  over  the  scanVt 
blossom  of  his  filberts,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  first  year  he  had  more  fruit  than  he  had 
during  the  twenty  preceding  ones.  To  prov? 
that  this  was  owing  to  the  farina  of  the  male 
blossoms,  he  tried  some  with  and  some  without 
their  assistance,  and  found  the  fruit  produced  only 
where  the  male  blossoms  had  been  applied.  Ik 
taught  this  mode  to  a  neighbouring  farmer'*  wife 
who  had  a  row  of  barren  trees,  and  she  w* 
much  delighted  to  find  the  plan  succeed  with 
these  also;  and  next  season  sent  her  instructor 
0  lbs.  of  very  fine  filberts  from  four  old  stuntel 
trees  that  had  not  borne  one  for  many  yean. 

The  maturity  of  the  fruit  is  indicated  by  uV 
crop  turning  brown,  and  by  the  nuts,  which 
have  also  become  brown,  readily  quitting  uV 
husk.  If  covered  with  dry  sand,  filberts  will 
keep  for  several  months  without  shrinking.  By 
inclosing  them  in  casks  perfectly  air  tight,  and 
placing  them  in  a  cool  place,  they  may  also  t* 
preserved  for  a  year  or  more. 

In  a  rude  stato  of  society  wild  nuts  aw  rop- 
posed  to  have  afforded  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  man.  Even  acorns,  or  the  rougher 
nut  of  the  oak,  are  said  to  have  been  eaten  by 
the  ancient  Britons.  Beech  roast  or  nuts 
now  used  as  well  as  acorns,  as  an  excellent  food 
for  fattening  pigs. 

The  Carob  Tree,  (ceratmia  riliquo.)  Natural 
family,  Icpumirtosa?.  Polygamia  dkeeia  of  linn. 

This  tree  grows  extensively  in  the  south  &f 
Europe,  particularly  in  some  provinces  of  Spain, 
of  which  Valencia  is  the  principal,  and  bears  ami:' 
called  thecoroA  bean,  which  is  an  important  article 
of  commerce  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  fctdnu 
of  cattle;  but  furnishes  a  nutritive  aliment  ti> 
the  poor  in  times  when  there  is  n  scarcity  of 
bread-corn. 

This  is  generally  considered  the  locust  tree  of 
scripture;  and  in  Spain,  where  the  seeds  are  eaten, 
it  is  called  St  John's  bread.  Ignorance  of  eastern 
manners  and  natural  history,  professor  Marti- 
observes,  induced  some  persons  to  fancy  that  the 
locusts  on  which  John  the  Baptist  fed  were  the 
tender  shoots  of  plants,  and  that  the  wild  boner 
was  the  pulp  of  the  pod  of  the  carob,  wlwoce  it 
had  the  name  of  St  John's  bread.    Then  i* 
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better  reason  to  suppose,  he  adds,  that  the  shells 
of  the  carob  pod  might  be  the  husks  which  the 
prodigal  son  desired  to  partake  of  with  the  swine. 
The  tree  is  rery  common  in  the  south  of  Spain; 
and  the  seeds  or  beans,  as  they  were  then  called, 
often  formed  the  principal  food  of  the  British 
ratalry  horses,  during  the  war  of  1811  and  1812. 
In  our  greeen-houses  the  plant  seldom  flowers. 

Cashew  Nut,  ( annacardium  occidentals.)  Na- 
tural family,  tcrcbintacca.  Enneand.  Monotonia 
of  Linn. 

Thw  isan  elegant  tree,  a  native  us. 
of  Jamaica,  bearing  panicled  ^qsw 
corymbs    of     sweet-smell  irtg      » T 
flowers,  succeeded  by  an  edible  ftfeiL 
fruit  of  the  apple  kind,  of  a  yel- 
low  or  red  colour.    The  fruit  m 
Wan  agreeable  subacid  flavour,  MM 
Vithsomc  degree  of  astringency. 
The  juice  expressed  and  fer-     ^H.  w 
mroted  yields  a  pleasant  wine,  ^OLw*^ 
*nd  distilled,  a  spirit  is  drawn  I) 
from  it  far  exceeding  arrack  or    C*»hew  Nut. 
rum.  The  dried  and  broken  kernels  are  occa- 
•iotally  imports!  for  mixing  with  old  Madeira 
*iae,  the  flavour  of  which  they  greatly  im- 
prore. 

The  nut  protrudes  from  one  end  of  the  apple, 
h  wof  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hare's  kidney,  but 
i»  much  larger  at  the  end  next  the  fruit  than  at 
the  other.  The  outer  shell  is  of  an  ash  colour, 
utd  rery  smooth ;  under  this  is  another  which 
c"m  the  kernel;  between  these  there  is  a  thick 
inflammable  oil,  which  is  very  caustic:  this  will 
Kii*  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  has  often  been  very 
tr-robksome  to  those  who  have  incautiously  put 
the  nob.  into  their  mouths  to  break  the  shell. 
This  oil  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  eat- 
iftff  off  ring  worms,  cancerous  ulcers,  and  corns; 
t  ut  it  ought  to  be  applied  with  caution.  The 
fcmipl  when  fresh,  has  a  most  delicious  taste, 
md  abounds  with  a  sweet  milky  juice,  and  forms 
w  ingredient  in  puddings,  Sec.  When  older  it 
>'  ffrnerally  roasted,  and  in  this  state  in  not  so 
r^'per  for  weak  stomachs.  Ground  with  cacao 
it  makes  an  excellent  chocolate. 

A  milky  juice  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
to*  by  tapping,  which  stains  linen  a  deep  and 
intalible  black.  A  semi-transparent  gum  is  also 
f*"duced  from  this  tree,  similar  to  gum  Arabic. 

Tna  Juvia,  (bertholletia  exceha.)  This  is 
f>ne  of  the  most  extraordinary  fruits  of  South 
America,  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  us 
principally  by  the  interesting  description  of  Hum- 
t'jlrft.  It  was  first  noticed  in  a  geographical 
*</rk  published  in  1633,  by  Laet,  who  savs  that 
the  weight  of  this  fruit  is  so  enormous,  that,  at 
period  when  it  falls,  the  savages  dare  not 
the  forests  without  covering  their  heads 
«"1  shoulders  with  a  strong  buckler  of  wood, 
riw  natives  of  Esmerelda  still  describe  the  danger 


which  they  run,  when  the  fruit  falls  from  a 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  triangular 
grains  which  the  shell  of  the  juvia  incloses,  are 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Brazil 
nuts;  and  it  has  been  erroneously  thought  that 
they  grow  upon  the  tree  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  imported. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  juvia  is  only 
!  about  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  reaches 
a  height  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  Humboldt 
justly  observes  that  nothing  can  give  a  more 
forcible  idea  of  the  power  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
equinoctial  zone  than  these  enormous  ligneous 
pericarps.  In  fifty  or  sixty  days  a  shell  is  formed 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
open  with  the  sharpest  instrument.  The  grains 
which  this  shell  contains  have  two  distinct  en- 
velopes. Four  or  five,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  eight,  of  these  grains  are  attached  to  a  cen- 
tral membrane.  The  Capuchin  apes  (Simia  chir- 
optcs)  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  almonds  of 
the  juvia;  and  the  noise  of  the  falling  fruit  ex- 
cites their  appetites  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
natives  say  that  these  animals  unite  their  strength 
to  break  the  pericarp  with  a  stone,  and  thus  to 
obtain  the  coveted  nuts.  Humboldt  doubts  this; 
but  he  thinks  that  some  of  the  order  of  rodentia, 
such  as  the  cavia  ayuti,  are  able  to  open  the  outer 
shell  with  their  sharp  teeth  applied  with  un- 
wearied pertinacity.  When  the  triangular  nuts 
are  spread  on  the  ground,  all  the  animals  of  the 
forest  surround  them,  and  dispute  their  posses- 
sion. The  Indians,  who  collect  these  nuts,  say 
"it  is  the  feast  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  of  our- 
selves; "  but  they  are  angry  with  their  rivalry. 
The  gathering  of  the  juvia  is  celebrated  with  re- 
joicings, like  the  vintage  of  Europe. 

Tdk  Pista  cia  Nut,  ( pistacea officinalis.)  The 
pistacia  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  family  terc- 
binlacrcg.  IHteda  pentnndria  of  Linn.  It  is 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with 
heavy  tortuous  branches,  covered  with  a  thick 
grayish  bark.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  and 
of  a  coriaceous  texture.  The  male  flowers  are 
minute  and  scarcely  visible,  and  spring  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches  in  loose  clusters:  the  female 
or  fertile  flowers  are  nlso  small,  and  both  are  of 
a  greenish  colour.  The  fruit  is  a  thin  shelled, 
oval,  acuminate  nut,  about  the  size  of  an  olive. 
These  nuts  are  produced  in  bunches,  and  are 
commonly  in  profusion.  They  are  esteemed  by 
some  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  hazel 
nut  or  almond,  and  are  annually  exported  to 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  tree  docs  not 
flourish. 

This  tree  is  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
particularly  abundant  in  Syria.  It  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Sicily,  for  the  sake  of 
its  nuts.  It  succeeds  in  dry,  stony,  calcareous 
grounds,  but  thrives  in  a  sandy  or  moist  soil.  In 
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forming  plantations,  care  must  Imj  taken  to  select  f 
trees  of  different  sexes,  without  which  tho  fruc-  i 
tification  is  impossible :  one  male  should  be  al- 
lotted to  five  or  six  females;  and  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, young  grafted  stocks  should  be  procured, 
or  suckers  from  the  foot  of  an  old  tree.    The  I 
male  flowers  are  produced  first;  and  some  gar- 
deners pluck  them  whilst  yet  shut,  dry  them,  | 
and  afterwards  sprinkle  the  pollen  over  the  female 
tree;  but  the  method  usually  followed  in  Sicily, 
where  the  trees  are  far  asunder,  is  to  wait  till  the 
female  buds  are  open,  and  then  to  gather  bunches 
of  male  blossoms  ready  to  blow;  these  are  stuck 
into  a  pot  of  moist  mould,  and  hung  upon  the 
female  tree  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  empty. 
The  operation  is  called  tonchearart,  and  never 
fails  to  produce  fructification.    Sometimes  the 
gardeners  ingraft  the  male  bud  upon  the  female 
tree.   The  wood  is  hard,  resinous,  excellent  for 
fuel,  and  proper  for  economical  purposes. 

According  to  Pliny,  pistacio  nuts  were  first 
brought  to  Rome  about  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
Vitellus,  governor  of  Syria,  and  probably  the  tree 
was  introduced  into  Italy  at  the  same  period. 
It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  south  of  France;  and  when  protected  by 
a  wall,  and  favoured  by  a  southern  exposure,  it 
yields  fruit  even  at  Paris.  It  is  less  delicate  than 
the  orange  tree,  and  thrives  in  the  same  soil  and 
climate  with  the  olive. 

Tiik  Turpentine  Trek,  (pistacia  tcrdnnthut,) 
is  another  species  of  this  genus.  It  yields  a 
species  of  turpentine  known  as  the  Chios  turpen- 
tine, which  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey;  very 
tenacious,  clear,  and  almost  transparent;  of  a 
whitish  yellow  colour,  and  fragrant  smell.  It  is 
procured  by  wounding  the  lurk  of  the  tree  in 
several  places  about  tho  month  of  July,  when 
the  turpentine  ooses  out,  and  is  scraped  off  with 
a  knife.  Another  species,  putacia  IctUiscus,  pro- 
duces the  gum  mastic. 


CUAP.  XL. 

TEA,  COFFEE,  CACAO,  HOPS,  TOBACCO. 

Besides  those  substances  furnished  by  vegeta- 
bles which  constitute  the  food  and  nourishment 
of  man,  there  are  others  which  the  refinements 
of  civilization  have  added  as  luxuries,  and  which 
habit  has  at  last  rendered  essential. 

It  is  a  singular  enough  circumstance  that  al- 
most all  these  substances,  although  eagerly 
relished  after  tho  taste  for  them  has  been  ac- 
quired by  habit,  are  ut  first  repulsive  to  the  na- 
tural appetite;  tluit  they  possess  little  or  no  nutri- 
tive qualities,  and  that  they  belong  to  that  class 
of  vegetable  products  called  narcotic,  which  may 
be  explained  by  stating  that  they  produce  a 


powerful  influence  on  the  nervous  system;  and 
that  if  taken  in  excess,  especially  before  the 
system  has  been  accustomed  to  their  influence, 
that  they  are  productive  of  deleterious  effects  on 
the  living  body. 

Notwithstanding  tlus,  however,  man  in  ail 
liis  progressive  stages  has  a  strong  craving 
for  such  stimulants.  Even  in  the  savage  state, 
the  bowls  of  intoxicating  cava  were  as  eagerly 
drained  by  the  South  sea  islanders,  as  the  infu- 
sion of  tea  by  the  more  refined  Chinese;  and  the 
mead  and  beer  of  the  Scandinavians  have  only 
given  place  to  the  coffee  and  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco of  more  modern  times. 

Tea,  ( then.)  Natural  family  camellia.  Moh- 
adelphia  polyandria  of  Li  mucus. 


This  plant  seems  to  have  been  known  to  and 
used  extensively  by  the  Chinese  at  a  very  ancient 
period;  and  although  it  is  not  yet  two  centurb 
since  it  was  introduced  into  Britain,  its  use  here 
is  now  almost  universal;  not  less  than  31,829,620 
lbs.  being  consumed  annually.  Its  importation 
employs  a  large  capital,  and  numerous  shipping; 
and  so  important  is  this  article  reckoned,  that 
its  fall  or  rise  in  price  is  looked  upon  with  anxiety 
by  the  meanest  individual  in  the  nation.  At  its 
first  introduction  into  Europe  a  great  outcry  *a> 
raised  against  it,  and  many  ingenious  and  refined 
speculations  were  started  regarding  its  u 
and  deleterious  effects  on  the  human 
tion.  Tho  origin,  or  at  all  events  the  ej 
tion  of  many  diseases,  was  attributed  to  its  in- 
fluence; and  many  prospective  evils  were  laid  to 
its  charge.  Yet,  since  its  introduction,  men  and 
women  have  lived,  and  multiplied,  and  died, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  leaf  ever 
crossed  the  Chinese  seas;  and  although  its  use 
in  excess  may  often  have  been  found  deletenous 
in  particular  instances,  yet  its  general  effect  on 
tho  health  and  habits  of  the  community  may 
rather  perhaps  be  estimated  as  beneficial  than 
the  reverse. 

It  is  not  yet  accurately  ascertained  whether 
there  be  more  than  one  species  of  the  tea  plant, 
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or  whether  the  different  sorts  of  leaves  are  only 
from  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  tea  plant  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  much 
branched,  and  covered  with  a  rough,  dark,  gray 
fork.  The  leaves  and  blossoms  are  not  unlike 
the  common  hawthorn.  The  leaves  are  ellip- 
tical or  lanceolate,  entire,  alternate,  obtusely  ser- 
rated, reined,  and  placed  on  short  footstalks. 
The  calyx  is  small,  smooth,  persistent,  and  di- 
uiitd  into  five  obtuse  segments.  The  flowers 
arc  white,  often  two  or  three  together  on  separate 
H-hincles,  and  placed  at  the  axilla  of  the  leaves. 
TIk  corolla,  in  one  sort,  fig.  a,  has  five  petals; 
in  another,  fig.  6,  the  petals  are  more  numerous. 

The  filaments  are  very  numerous,  short,  and 
Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla.  The  anthers 
ire  large  and  yellow,  the  germen  roundish,  or 
triangular.  The  style  trifid,  the  capsule  three- 
relied,  containing  three  oblong  brown  seeds. 

Linnrus  describes  two  distinct  species  of  the 
to  plant,  founding  the  distinction  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  petals.  Others  have  also  observed 
lhat  the  leaves  of  tea  plants  differ  considerably 
u  thape  and  colour.   De  Loureird  has  described 


The  first  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China, 
"here  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  used  as  a 
leverage,  and  medicinally;  the  second  is  the  nab 

<hd  of  the  Chinese,  or  souchong  of  the 
Europeans;  the  third  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canton,  where  an  oil  obtained  from  its  seed 
»  u*d  for  many  domestic  purposes.  Both  the 
ljycr  are  brown,  but  more  fragrant  than  the 
o>mmon  green  tea,  which  grows  in  the  province 
pf  To-Kien.  Notwithstanding  that  this  author 
has  described  the  three  species  of  tea  as  above, 
I*  »ys  that  on  examining  the  dried  flowers  of 
llx  green  tea  brought  from  the  province  of  Kiang 
•S  he  observed  a  great  diversity  in  the  number 
tf  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla;  hence,  he 
concludes,  that  all  the  various  teas  are  derived 
f*"n  the  same  botanical  species,  and  that  the 
''tferent  flavour  and  appearance  of  teas  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  culture,  and  the 
nwthodof  preparing  the  leaves.  "This  opinion," 
^Ji  Dr  Woodville,*  "which  is  founded  on  the 
•forUve  tendency  of  the  flowers  of  the  tea  plant, 
cieariy  shows  the  fallacy  of  distinguishing  the 

and  green  tea  trees  by  tho  number  of 
tbtir  petals,  which,  even  in  this  country,  have 
k*n  found  to  vary  from  three  to  nine;  yet  this 
r-rcu m»iance  hy  no  means  determines  the  botan- 
"*1  identity  of  tlie  green  and  bohea  teas;  and 
"hilethe  present  narrow  and  jealous  policy  of 
^•e  Chinese  continues,  many  interesting  particu- 
respecting  the  natural  history  of  tea  must 
"'ill  remain  unknown  to  Europeans. 

I*r  Abel  could  not  satisfy  himself  whether 
liiere  were  two  species  or  one;  but  is  rather  in- 


clined to  believe  there  are  two,  the  bohea,  fig.  a. 
and  satanqua,  b.  Mr  Main  says  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  tea  are  produced  from  the  same 
kind  or  variety  of  the  plant.  All  writers  on  the 
subject  are  agreed  that  the  leaves  of  the  true  tea 
are  adulterated  by  those  of  certain  other  plants. 
According  to  Mr  Main,  small  proportions  of  leaves 
of  other  plants  are  sometimes  added,  but  care  is 
taken  that  it  be  not  detected,  as  this  is  consid- 
ered a  deterioration.  These  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fragrant  olive,  ( oiea  fragrant;)  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  san-cha-yu,  ( camelia  tataiupta ). 

In  the  sort  called  pekoe,  small  silvery  leaves 
may  be  observed,  which  appear  to  be  those  of 
the  tokune,  (azalea  Indica)  all  perfectly  harm- 
less. The  Chinese,  however,  deny  that  any  of 
the  latter  leaves  are  ever  intermixed.  Modern 
botanists  have  abolished  the  genus  thea,  and 
placed  it  under  the  camelia  genus.  It  is  curious 
that  without  any  knowledge  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem, the  Chinese  have  done  the  same:  cha  ottcha 
is  their  name  of  tea,  and  tcha/an  tea  flower,  Uiat 
of  camelia. 

Perhaps  the  bohea  may  be  taken  as  the  only 

It  is  indeed  doubtful,  says  Loudon,  whether 
even  the  Chinese  themselves  know  the  original 
species,  because  the  best  varieties  obtained  from 
long  experience  and  cultivation,  are  called  by 
them  the  true  white;  the  wild  sort  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Ho-nan,  is  called  tchaw  tcha,  or 
bastard  tea. 

The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  to  China  and  Japan. 
The  tea  districts  of  China  extend  from  the 
twenty-seventh  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north 
latitude.  According  to  the  missionaries,  it  thrives 
in  the  more  northern  provinces;  and  from  Kamp- 
fer  it  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  Japan,  as  far 
north  as  latitude  45°.  It  seems,  according  to  Dr 
Abel's  observation,  to  succeed  best  on  the  sides 
of  mountains,  where  there  can  be  but  little  ac- 
cumulation of  vegetable  mould.  The  soils  from 
which  he  collected  the  best  specimens  consisted 
chiefly  of  sandstone,  schist  us,  or  granite.  The 
plants  are  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  deposited 
in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart. 

The  plant  will  grow  in  either  low  or  elevated 
situations,  but  always  thrives  best  and  furnishes 
leaves  of  the  finest  quality  when  produced  in 
light  stony  ground.  Tho  leaves  are  gathered 
from  one  to  four  times  during  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  tree.  Most  commonly  there 
are  three  periods  of  gathering;  the  first  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  April;  the  second 
at  Midsummer;  and  the  last  is  accomplished  dur- 
ing August  and  Septcmtar.  The  leaves  that  are 
earliest  gathered  are  of  the  most  delicate  colour 
and  most  aromatic  flavour,  with  the  least  portion 
of  either  fibre  or  bitterness.  Leaves  of  the  second 
gathering  are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  and  have 
less  valuable  qualities  than  the  former;  while 
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those  which  are  last  collected  are  of  a  dark  green, 
and  possess  an  inferior  value.  The  quality  is 
farther  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  wood  on 
which  the  leaves  are  borne,  and  by  the  degree  of 
exposure  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed; 
leaves  from  young  wood,  and  those  most  exposed, 
being  always  the  best. 

The  leaves,  as  soon  as  gathered,  are  put  into 
wide  shallow  baskets,  and  placed  in  the  air  or 
wind,  or  sunshine,  during  some  hours.  They 
are  then  placed  on  a  flat  cast  iron  pan,  over  a 
stove  heated  with  charcoal,  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  leaves  being  operated  on 
nt  one  time.  These  leaves  are  stirred  quickly 
about  with  a  kind  of  brush,  and  are  then  quickly 
swept  off  the  pan  into  baskets.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  that  of  rolling,  which  is  effected  by  care- 
fully rubbing  them  between  men's  hands;  after 
which  they  are  again  put,  in  larger  quantities, 
on  the  pan,  and  subjected  anew  to  heat,  but  at 
this  time  to  a  lower  degree  than  at  first,  and  just 
sufficient  to  dry  them  effectually  without  risk  of 
scorching.  This  effected,  the  tea  is  placed  on  a 
table  and  carefully  picked  over,  every  unsightly 
or  imperfectly  dried  leaf  that  is  detected  being 
removed  from  the  rest,  in  order  that  the  sample 
may  present  a  more  even  and  a  better  appearance 
when  offered  for  sale.  With  some  finer  sorts  of 
tea  a  different  manipulation  is  employed;  the 
heated  plates  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  leaves 
are  carefully  rolled  into  balls,  leaf  by  leaf,  with 
the  hands. 

The  names  whereby  some  of  the  principal  sorts 
of  tea  are  known  in  China,  are  taken  from  the 
places  in  which  they  are  produced,  while  others 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  periods  of  their 
gathering,  the  manner  employed  in  curing,  or 
other  extrinsic  circumstances. 

Bohea,  of  which  description  there  arc  five 
kinds,  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  of  Vou- 
yee,  which  is  covered  with  tea  plantations.  The 
earliest  gatherings,  in  this  district,  is  called  Sou- 
chong, the  Chinese  name  for  which  is  Saatyang; 
and  Pekoe,  called  by  the  cultivators  bacL-ho,  or 
pacl-ho;  Congou,  Kongfou,  and  other  commoner 
kinds  of  Bohea  tea,  are  made  from  the  leaves 
when  in  a  state  of  greater  maturity.  Padres 
Souchong,  or  Pao-sut-teha,  is  gathered  in  the 
province  where  the  best  green  tea  is  produced. 
This  kind  is  esteemed  on  account  of  some  medi- 
cinal virtues  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  green  tea,  of  which 
one  called  hyson,  (hayMueny)  is  composed  of 
leaves  very  carefully  picked,  and  dried  with  a 
less  degree  of  heat  than  others :  it  is  one-fourth 
dearer  than  souchong.  The  kind  of  green  tea 
which  is  most  abundant  is  called  singlo,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  which  it  grows, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Nan-king.  Gunpowder  tea  is  made  of 
tender  green  leaves,  which  yet  have  attained  a 


considerable  size.  Thin  kind  is  sometimes  rolld 
into  balls  by  hand,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed; 
it  .sells  for  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  hyson.  H 
is  a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive colour  of  green  tea  is  imparted  to  it 
by  sheets  of  copper,  upon  which  it  is  dried.  For 
this  belief  there  is  not,  however,  the  smallwt 
foundation  in  fact,  since  copper  is  never  used  for 
the  purpose.  Repeated  experiments  have  been 
made  to  discover,  by  an  unerring  test,  whether 
the  leaves  of  green  tea  contain  any  impregnation 
of  copper,  but  in  no  case  has  any  trace  of  thi* 
metal  been  detected. 

The  succulent  tea  leaves  are  sometimes  twist«i 
into  thin  rolls  or  cords,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  long,  and  several  of  these  are  tied 
together  by  their  ends,  with  coloured  silk  threads. 
This  is  done  with  both  green  and  black  tea. 

The  Chinese  do  not  use  their  tea  until  it '» 
about  a  year  old,  considering  that  it  is  too  ac- 
tively narcotic  when  new.  Tea  is  yet  older  when 
it  is  brought  into  consumption  in  England,*, 
in  addition  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its 
collection,  and  transport  to  this  country,  the 
East  India  Company  were  obliged  by  their  charter 
to  have  always  a  supply  sufficient  for  one  year? 
consumption  in  their  London  warehouses;  ami 
this  regulation,  which  enhanced  the  price  to  tbt 
consumer,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  way  ot 
guarding,  in  some  measure,  against  the  incon- 
venience that  would  attend  any  interruption  ta 
a  trade  entirely  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of 
an  arbitrary  government. 

The  people  of  China  partake  of  tea  at  all  their 
meals,  and  frequently  at  other  times  of  the  day. 
They  drink  the  infusion  prepared  in  the  tsm 
manner  as  we  employ,  but  they  do  not  mix  with 
it  either  sugar  or  milk.  The  working  classes  in 
that  country  are  obliged  to  content  thenia?b« 
with  a  very  weak  infusion.  Mr  Anderson,  in  hi* 
narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  relate 
that  the  natives  in  attendance  never  failed  U> 
beg  the  tea  leaves  remaining  after  the  European-' 
breakfasted,  and  with  these,  after  submitting 
them  again  to  boiling  water,  they  made  a  berer- 
age  which  they  acknowledged  was  better  than 
they  could  ordinarily  obtain. 

The  tea  plant  is  found  in  our  conservatori*. 
and  in  such  situations  has  occasionally  put  forth 
blossoms  in  this  country. 

The  tea  plant,  and  its  use  as  affording  an  agree- 
able and  exhilarating  beverage,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Chinese  from  a  very  early  perk*!, 
and  the  following  extract  would  show  that  even 
as  an  article  of  traffic  with  other  nations,  it  ** 
known  so  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  an  ancient  work  entitled  the  P&*~ 
pious  of  the  Erythraean  sew,  the  following  paww? 
occurs,  "  But  there  use  to  come  yearly  to  th< 
frontier  of  the  Sine,  a  certain  people  called  Se- 
attle, with  a  short  body,  broad  forehead,  Mat 
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n'xe*,  and  of  a  wild  aspect.  They  come  with 
tlwif  wives  and  children,  bearing  large  mate  full 
of  l*ves,  mumbling  those  of  the  vine.  When 
tVy  have  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  the  country 
i>(  the  Sirup,  they  atop  and  spend  a  few  days  in  I 
festivity,  using  the  mats  for  lying  upon;  they 
thm  return  to  the  abode  of  their  countrymen 
in  tha  interior.  The  Sin*  next  repair  to  the 
j  Uce  and  take  up  the  articles  which  they  left; 
tn<l  having  drawn  out  the  stalks  and  fibres,  they 
nicely  double  the  leaves,  make  them  into  a  cir- 
cular shape,  and  thrust  into  them  the  fibres  of 
tiw  red*.  Thus  three  kinds  of  tnalabathrum  are 
funned;  that  from  the  larger  leaf  is  called  hadrot- 
pkttrm,  that  from  the  middling  one  mesosphfer- 
•w,  and  from  the  smaller  microsphcBrum."  Al- 
though Vomh'ius  Vincent,  and  some  other  writers, 
tave  conjectured  this  description  to  refer  to  the 
M*l  nut,  it  appears  much  more  likely  to  allude 
totea. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
I'utch  East  India  Company;  and  about  the  year 
lft56,  a  small  quantity  was  brought  from  Hol- 
land to  England,  by  the  lords  Arlington  and  Os- 
At  first  it  was  sold  for  sixty  shillings  per 
!!>.;  and  for  many  years  its  great  price  limited 
iu  ose  only  to  tlie  most  opulent. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Smith,  as 
detailed  by  Cullen,  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea 
W  the  effect  of  destroying  the  sensibility  of  the 
wres,  and  the  irritability  of  the  muscles;  and 
j»7  distillation  affords  an  odorous  water,  which 
t»  powerfully  narcotic  when  long  infused:  the 
also  yield  a  bitter  principle,  which  is  tan- 
nin, known  by  its  effects  in  forming  a  black  pre- 
cipitate with  iron. 

The  recent  plant  is  much  more  narcotic  than 
'hat  preserved  dried  for  some  time.  Before  tea 
tares  can  be  used  with  safety,  they  must  be 
Ejected  to  a  considerable  heat,  and  kept,  as  al- 
ready stated,  in  the  dry  state  for  at  least  twelve 
months. 

The  tea  manufacture  has  been  prosecuted 
»ithin  these  last  three  years  in  Assam,  a  recently 
■paired  district  to  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  in 
nor  Indian  possessions. 

According  to  Mr  Bruce,  the  superintendent' h 
""port,  there  are  not  less  than  1 20  tea  tracts  among 
the  mountains  and  plains.  Some  of  them  are 
'f  considerable  extent;  one  near  Jaiporc,  he 
mentions  as  being  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
kofrtb :  the  trees  were  in  most  parts  as  thick  as 
th*y  could  grow,  and  the  ripe  seeds  strewed  the 
nound  in  abundance.  One  of  the  largest  trees 
tare  was  two  cubits  in  circumference,  and  full 
forty  cubits  in  height.  The  country  around  is 
populous,  and  grain  plentiful  and  cheap;  labour 
in  easily  procured,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 

addicted  to  the  pernicious  and  inervnting  use 
flf  opium,  which  is  also  raised  in  the  district, 
*nd  thns  have  less  energy  to  exert  themselves 


than  could  be  desired.  A  few  Chinese  tea  gather- 
ers have  been  introduced  into  the  country,  and 
under  their  direction  the  manufacture  of  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  tea  has  been  commenced. 

Although,  in  China,  the  ten  plant  is  said  to 
thrive  best  on  the  sides  of  rather  elevated  hill*, 
Mr  Bruce  thinks  that  in  Assam  the  trees  are 
most  thriving  in  the  valleys  between  the  jangle*, 
and  on  the  banks  of  running  streams.  The  tea 
shrubs  are  six  feet  and  upwards  in  height;  while 
in  China  they  seldom  exceed  three  feet.  The 
Chinese  tea  gatherers  pluck  the  leaves  squatting 
on  the  ground;  but  the  Hindoos  find  it  a  tedious 
and  tiresome  employment,  as  from  the  height  of 
the  trees  they  have  to  stand  erect.  By  trans- 
planting the  trees,  and  denuding  them  of  their 
leaves  annually,  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Assam  trees  which  have  grown  in  a  rich 
soil,  and  in  a  state  of  nature  from  time  im- 
memorial, may  bo  gradually  reduced  to  a  more 
convenient  height.  Mr  Bruce,  in  his  report,  al- 
ludes not  to  more  than  one  species  or  even  var- 
iety of  the  tea  tree,  the  different  kinds  of  tea 
being  described  as  produced  according  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  pulling  the  leaves,  and  of 
drying  them. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  found  to  influence  the 
colour  of  the  leaf,  turning  it  from  a  deep  green 
to  a  yellow.    The  more  the  leaves  are  plucked 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  produced;  thns 
successive  crops  are  procured;  but  if  tho first  set 
of  leaves  were  not  taken  off,  one  might  look  in 
vain  for  the  leaves  of  a  second  crop.   The  tea 
made  from  those  leaves  grown  in  the  shade,  i» 
inferior  to  that  from  leaves  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
the  latter  are  also  produced  much  earlier  than 
the  former.    The  leaves  from  the  shady  tract 
give  out  a  more  watery  liquid  when  rolled,  and 
those  from  the  sunny  a  more  glutinous  substance. 
When  the  leaves  of  either  are  rolled  on  a  sunny 
day,  they  emit  less  of  this  liquid  than  on  a  rainy 
day.    This  juice  decreases  as  the  season  advances. 
The  plants  exposed  freely  to  the  sun  produce 
flowers  and  seed  much  earlier  than  those  in  the 
shade,  and  in  greater  profusion.    They  blossom 
in  July,  and  the  seeds  are  ripe  in  November. 
Numerous  plants  are  to  be  seen  that  by  some 
accident,  either  cold  or  rain,  have  lost  all  their 
flowers,  and  commence  throwing  out  fresh  flower 
buds  more  abundantly  than  ever.    Thus  it  is 
not  unfrequent  to  see  some  plants  in  flower  so 
late  as  March,  bearing  at  once  the  old  and  the 
new  seeds,  flower  buds,  and  full  blown  flowers, 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time.    The  rain  also 
greatly  affects  the  leaves,  for  some  sorts  of  tea 
cannot  be  made  in  a  rainy  day.    The  leaves  for 
powchong  and  mingehrw  ought  to  be  collected  in 
the  morning  of  a  sunny  day,  when  the  dew  has 
evaporated.    The  powchong  can  only  be  manu- 
factured from  the  leaves  of  the  first  crop;  but 
the  mingehew,  although  it  requires  the 
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in  making  as  the  other,  can  yet  be  made  from 
any  crop,  provided  it  is  made  on  a  gunny  morn- 
ing. The  Chinese  dislike  gathering  leaves  on  a 
rainy  day  for  any  description  of  tea,  and  never 
will  do  so  unless  necessity  requires  it.  The  As- 
sam season  for  tea  making  generally  commences 
ahout  the  middle  of  March;  the  second  crop  in 
the  middle  of  May;  the  third  crop  about  the  first 
of  July;  but  the  time  varies  according  as  the  rains 
set  in,  sooner  or  later. 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  the  tychct,  or 
black  tea,  is  as  follows.   The  leaves  for  this  sort 
arc  what  are  termed  the  souchong  and  potochonp. 
After  they  have  been  gathered  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  they  ore  beaten  four  different  times;  they 
are  then  put  into  baskets,  pressed  down,  and  a 
cloth  put  over  them.    When  the  leaves  become 
of  a  brownish  colour  by  the  heat  they  throw 
out  and  have  a  peculiar  smell,  they  are  then  ready 
fur  the  pan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  red 
hot.   This  pan  is  fixed  in  masonry,  breast  high, 
and  in  a  sloping  position,  forming  an  angle  of 
forty  degrees.    Thus  the  jmiu  being  placed  on  an 
inclined  plane,  tho  leaves  when  tossed  about  in 
it  cannot  escape  behind  or  on  the  sides,  as  it  is 
built  high  up,  but  bill  out  near  tho  edge  close  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  always  into  his  hands,  so 
as  to  bo  swept  out  easily.    When  tho  bottom  of 
this  pan  has  been  mode  red  hot  by  a  wood  fire, 
the  operator  puts  n  cloth  to  his  mouth  to  prevent 
inhaling  any  of  tie  hot  vapour.    A  man  on  the 
left  of  him  stands  ready  with  a  basket  of  pre- 
pared leaves;  one  or  two  men  stand  on  his  right 
with  dollalis  or  sliollow  boskets,  to  receive  the 
leaves  from  the  pan;  and  another  keeps  lifting 
the  hot  leaves  thrown  out  of  the  pan  into  the 
dollah,  that  they  may  quickly  cool.    At  a  given 
signal  from  tho  China  man,  the  person  with  the 
basket  of  prepared  leaves  seizes  a  handful  and 
dashes  it  as  quick  as  thought  into  the  red  hot 
jwn.    The  China  man  tosses  and  turns  the  crack- 
ling leaves  in  the  pan  for  half  a  minute,  then 
draws  them  all  out  by  seizing  a  few  leaves  in 
each  hand,  using  them  by  way  of  a  brush,  not 
one  being  left  behind.    They  are  all  caught  by 
tlie  man  with  the  dollah  or  basket,  who,  with 
liia  disengaged  hand,  continues  lifting  the  leaves 
and  letting  them  fall  again,  that  they  may  quickly 
cool.    Should  a  leaf  be  left  behind  in  the  pan  by 
any  accident,  the  cloth  that  is  held  ready  in  his 
mouth  is  appliod  to  brush  it  out;  but  all  this  in 
done  as  quick  as  lightning.   The  man  that  holds 
the  basket  of  leaves  watches  the  process  eagerly, 
for  no  sooner  is  the  last  leaf  out  of  the  pan  than 
he  dashes  in  another  handful;  so  that  to  an  ob- 
server at  a  little  distance,  it  appear*  as  if  one 
man  was  dashing  the  leaves  in  and  the  other  as 
fast  dashing  them  out  again,  so  quickly  and  dex- 
terously is  this  managed.    As  soon  as  one  basket 
has  received  about  four  handfuls  of  the  hot  leaves 
from  the  pan  it  is  removed,  and  another  basket 


placed  to  receivo  the  leaves,  and  so  on  until  a!! 
is  finished.  A  good  fire  of  wood  is  kept  under 
the  pan  to  keep  the  bottom  red  hot,  as  the  suc- 
cession of  fresh  leaves  tends  greatly  to  cool  it 

The  leaves  arc  next  rolled  up  and  lntclted  ilu- 
same  as  other  teas,  and  put  into  the  drying  b*U? 
for  about  ten  minutes.  When  a  little  dry,  pwpl- 
are  employed  to  work  and  pre«t  them  in  tln-ir 
hands,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  for  aWit 
half  a  minute;  they  are  then  put  into  small  squan- 
pieces  of  paper  and  rolled  up;  after  this  they  an 
put  into  the  drying  basket,  and  permitted  to  tin 
slowly  over  a  gentle  fire  for  some  hours,  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  dry.  This  ton  is  r 
sold  in  the  China  market,  but  is  used  chic!!, 
as  offerings  to  the  priests,  or  kept  for  high  da): 
and  holidays. 

The  manufacture  of  green  tea  under  the  dim 
tion  of  Chinese  labourers,  at  Assam,  is  as  follow- 
All  leaves,  up  to  the  size  of  what  is  called  m- 
chong,  are  taken  for  the  green  tea.   About  thm 
pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  sometimes  uV* 
that  have  loin  gathered  over  night,  are  cast  im 
a  hot  pan,  and  rolled,  and  tossed  about  until  tlin 
liecomo  too  hot  for  the  hand,  when  they  are  fur- 
ther stirred  by  pieces  of  baml>oo.    Thev  are  tlt<  i 
taken  from  the  pan  and  rolled  in  dollah*,  in  c 
similar  way  as  the  black  tea,  for  about  trm 
minutes.    The  leave*  are  then  pressed  hard 
tween  both  hands  until  they  assume  a  pyrami  d 
form,  and  are  then  placed  in  open  baskets  <r\- 
posed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  minutes;  these  pvr.:- 
mids  are  then  gently  opened,  and  the  h«v^ 
spread  out  to  dry.   The  rolling  up  and  spreads: 
out  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  open  air  if  the- 
weather  bo  sunny  and  dry;  if  runy,  over  a  n>. 
After  the  third  rolling  and  drying  there  is  w« 
little  moisture  remaining  in  the  leaves.  1VV 
are  now  turned  into  a  hot  pan,  gently  stirred  arJ 
dried,  and  from  this  transferred  to  a  strong  ta-- 
where  they  undergo  great  compression  by  tin 
hands  and  feet  of  the  operator.    After  remainbz 
a  night  in  this  bag,  the  leaves  are  again  empti«  i 
out,  gently  separated,  and  for  the  last  time  dnVI 
over  the  fire,  till  they  Wome  quite  crisp.  'n 
this  state  the  tea  is  placed  in  taxes  or  bam^'  ' 
baskets,  where  it  may  remain  for  months,  on* il 
it  undergoes  the  second  proc«w,  which  is as 
lows.    The  boxes  being  opened,  the  tea  » tah'it 
out  and  exposed  in  large  shallow  baskets,  until 
it  has  become  soft  enough  to  roll.   It  is  then  }• 
into  cost  iron  pans,  set  in  brick  fire-place*.  tl',! 
same  as  those  used  for  the  sychee  Mack 
The  pan  is  made  very  hot, and  about  seven  poan.i< 
of  the  leaves  nro  thrown  in  at  a  time,  and  rnM*- 
against  the  sides  for  a  considerable  time.  Tin 
pan  being  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  the  lea*1"* 
always  come  towards  the  operator,  while  h<- 
piinhes  them  from  him  again,  moving  his  b»™ 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  pressing  on  ' 
leaves  with  some  force  with  his  palms 
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up  the  points  of  the  finders  to  prevent  their 
coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  pan.  After  one 
hour's  good  rubbing,  the  leaves  are  taken  out 
m<l  thrown  into  a  Large  coarse  bamboo  sieve: 
fnra  this  into  a  finer  one,  and  again  a  still  finer, 
until  three  aorta  of  tea  have  been  separated. 
Tl*  first  or  Largest  sort  is  put  into  the  funnel  of 
4  winnowing  machine,  which  has  three  division* 


small  piece  of  the  lower  end  of  the  leaf  is  left 
for  the  young  leaf  to  shoot  up  close  to  it,  and 
not  a  bit  of  the  stalk  must  be  gathered.  This 
makes  the  process  very  tedious.  The  black  tea 
maker,  on  the  contrary,  plucks  the  leaves  with 
great  rapidity  with  both  hands,  using  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  collects  them  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand,  emptying  them  occasionally 


4  small  traps  below  to  let  the  tea  out.    A  man  into  a  basket.   This  process  he  accomplishes  with 


turni  the  wheel  with  his  right  hand,  and  with 
thf  left  regulates  the  quantity  of  tea  that  slmll 
till  through  the  wooden  funnel  above,  by  a  wooden 
tliik  at  the  bottom.  As  the  tea  falls  through 
P-nily,  and  in  small  quantities,  the  blast  from 


.  inconceivable  quickness.  The  quality  of  the  tea 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  leaves  employed, 
and  their  age,  and  time  of  plucking. 

To  damaged  black  teas,  the  leaves  of  the  olea 
fragrant,  or  sweet  scented  olive,  and  another 


the  fan  blows  the  smaller  particles  to  the  end  of  aromatic  plant,  are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  a 


thf  machine,  where  they  are  intercepted  by  acir 
cular  movable  board  placed  there.  The  dust  and 
snalkr  particles  are  blown  against  this  board, 
Mil  fall  out  at  an  opening  at  the  bottom  into  a 
K»ket  placed  there  as  a  receptacle.  The  next 
kurh«t  tea  is  blown  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
machine,  and  falls  through  a  trough  on  the  side 
into  a  basket.  This  tea  is  called  young  hy*on. 
The  next  being  a  little  heavier,  is  not  blown 
quite  io  far;  it  falls  through  the  same  trough, 
which  has  a  division  in  the  middle  near  the 
<w»tre  of  the  machine.  A  basket  is  placed  be- 
fwth  to  receive  the  tea  which  is  called  hyson. 
IV  next,  which  is  still  heavier,  falls  very  near 

the  end  of  the  Can;  it  is  in  small  balls,  and  is 
nHeil  gunpowder  tea.  The  heaviest  falls  still 
'Wr  to  the  fan,  and  is  called  big  gunpowder. 
It  u  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  gun- 
ptwder,  each  ball  being  composed  of  several 
v  un?  leaves,  adhering  firmly  together.  This 
"•rt  u  afterwards  put  into  a  box,  and  cut  down 
h  a  *harp  instrument  to  the  size  of  gunpowder 
t**,  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  different  sorts  are  next  put  into  fine  ham- 
Reves,  and  all  bad  leaves  and  pieces  of  sticks 
*s*  carefully  picked  out  by  women  and  children, 
*h*n  it  undergoes  a  second  drying  in  the  pans, 
rolling  and  rubbing  as  before.  A  finely 
[-'finded  and  sifted  mixture  of  indigo  and  rnil- 
f-hut*  of  lime  is  now  added,  in  the  proportion 
"f » tea  spoonful  to  14  lbs.  of  the  leaves,  and  in- 
tlmaudy  mingled  with  them  in  the  pan,  by  which 
»  uniform  colour  is  imparted  to  the  whole.  The 
indipo  imparts  the  colour,  and  the  sulpliate  of 
'  ™*  fixes  it;  but  no  additional  flavour  is  hereby 
''''Uined. 

Mr  Bruce  observes,  that  the  leaves  both  for  the 
W«k  teas  and  the  green,  are  plucked  from  the 
trees;  and  that  the  difference  Lies  in  the 
nkanufacture  of  the  leaves  alone. 

The  green  tea  gatherers  are  accommodated  with 
*  vonll  basket  each,  having  a  strap  passed  round 
'1*  neck,  so  as  to  let  the  basket  hang  on  the 
**ast.  With  one  hand  the  person  holds  the 
taach,  and  with  the  other  plucks  the  leaf,  one 
M  a  tune,  taking  as  high  as  the  souchong  leaf:  a 


pound  of  these  leaves  to  a  box  of  tea.  This 
improves  the  flavour  without  adding  any  thing 
that  is  pernicious. 

In  order  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  labour  of 
tea  manufacture,  Mr  Bruce  gives  the  following 
statement.  To  manufacture  80  lbs.  of  black  tea 
per  day,  25  tea  gatherers  are  requisite,  and  10 
driers  and  sorters.  To  produce  92  lbs  of  green 
tea,  30  gatherers,  and  10  driers  and  sorters  arc 
requisite.  This  supposes  the  day  to  be  fine  and 
sunny  throughout.  If  rainy,  one  half  may  be 
deducted* 

The  produce  of  all  the  tea  tracts  in  Assam,  in 
1  »:*!),  is  estimated  at  6274  lbs.;  in  1840,  at 
11,100  lbs. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  has  only  been 
commenced  in  thfe  district  lately.  It  might  be 
increased  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  the  ground 
suitable  for  it  is  most  ample.  At  present  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  produce  must  be  in- 
fluenced very  much  by  the  state  of  the  trees, 
and  by  the  labourers  employed  being  as  yet  not 
sufficiently  trained  to  the  manufacture. 

Mr  Bruce  says,  that  the  Chinese  method  of 
digging  a  hole  and  putting  in  a  handful  of  seeds 
of  the  tea  plant,  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  As- 
sam as  putting  two  or  three  seeds  on  small  ridges 
of  earth,  and  covering  them  over.  As  the  plants 
grow  very  slender,  he  advises  to  put  four  or  five 
close  together,  when  they  will  grow  up  and  form 
a  bush.  Plants  raised  from  seed  produce  a  small 
crop  in  three  years;  but  they  do  not  come  to 
maturity  till  six  years.  It  is  said  they  live  to 
the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years.* 

Cofpre,  ( coffca  Arabica.)  Natural  family 
rubiacca?.    Pentandria  innnonynia  of  Liniueus. 

In  the  Arabic  language,  quahoueh  is  the  name 
for  the  liquor  of  coffee;  in  Turkish  cahney,  hence 
the  common  name  coffee. 

The  coffee  tree  is  of  low  stature,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding twelve  feet  in  height;  slender,  and  at  the 
upper  part  dividing  into  long  trailing  branches. 
The  bark  is  almost  smooth,  and  of  a  brown 
colour.    The  leaves  are  elliptical,  smooth,  entire, 

•  Bdin.  Phil.  Journal,  1H40. 
'A  D 
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pointed,  waved,  three  to  four  inches  long,  placed 
opposite  on  short  footstalks.    They  are  ever- 


green, and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Por- 
tuguese laurel.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  form 
not  unlike  those  of  the  jessamine.  They  are 
axillary,  on  short  footstalks;  or  sessile,  two  or 
three  together.  The  calyx  is  very  small,  tubular, 
and  five  toothed.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
funnel-shaped,  cut  at  the  limb  into  five  reflexed, 
oval,  or  lanceolate  segments.  The  fruit  which 
succeeds  is  a  red  berry,  resembling  a  cherry,  and 
having  a  pale,  insipid,  and  somewhat  glutinous 
pulp,  inclosing  two  hard  oval  seeds,  each  about 
the  sixe  of  an  ordinary  pea.  One  side  of  the  seed 
is  convex,  while  the  other  is  flat,  and  has  a  little 
straight  furrow  inscribed  through  its  longest 
dimension ;  while  growing,  the  flat  sides  of  the  seeds 
are  towards  each  other.  These  seeds  are  immedi- 
ately covered  by  a  cartilaginous  membrane, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  parchment. 

Some  botanists  have  enumerated  two  distinct 
species  of  the  coffee  tree.  The  c.  Arabica,  and  c. 
oceidentalis ;  others,  again,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
different  sorts  are  only  varieties,  resulting  from 
soil,  climate,  and  mode  of  culture.  The  tree  is 
a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  Ethiopia,  and  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by 
Kauwolfius,  in  1673;  but  Alpinus,  in  1691,  was 
the  first  who  scientifically  described  it.  The 
Dutch  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  plant  into 
Europe.  Having  procured  some  berries  at  Mo- 
cha, which  were  carried  to  llatavia,  and  there 
planted,  a  specimen  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  in 
the  year  1690,  by  governor  Wilson,  where  it 
bore  fruit,  and  produced  many  young  plants. 
From  these,  the  East  Indies,  and  most  of  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  were  furnished.  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  Britain  by  bishop  Compton,  in 
1G98.  In  1714  a  plant  was  presented  by  the 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to  the  French  king, 
Louis  XIV.  This  plant  was  placed  at  Marley 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Jussicu;  and 
from  this  source  plants  were  forwarded  some 
years  after  to  the  French  islands  in  the  West 


Indies,  from  whence  all  the  coffee  plants  now 
found  there  derived  their  origin. 

The  use  of  coffee  as  an  alimentary  infusion 
was  known  in  Arabia,  where  the  plant  is  sap 
posed  to  have  been  indigenous,  long  before  th< 
period  just  mentioned.  All  authorities  agree  in 
ascribing  its  introduction  to  Megalleddin,  mufti 
of  Aden,  in  Arabia  Felix,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  Persia,  and  liad  recourse  t*> 
it  medicinally  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
country.  The  progress  which  it  made  was  by 
no  means  rapid  at  first,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1664  that  coffee  was  publicly  sold  at  Con 
stantinople.  Its  use  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
much  checked  by  authority  of  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  in  toxica*  inc 
qualities:  but  more  probably  because  of  its  lead- 
ing to  social  and  festive  meetings  incompatible 
with  the  strictness  of  Mahommedan  discipline. 

A  similar  persecution  attended  the  use  of  conV 
soon  after  its  introduction  into  the  capital  of 
Turkey,  where  the  ministers  of  religion  having 
made  it  the  subject  of  solemn  complaint  that  the 
mosques  were  deserted  while  the  coffee  house- 
were  crowded,  these  latter  were  shut  up  by  order 
of  the  mufti,  who  employed  the  police  of  the 
city  to  prevent  any  one  from  drinking  coffer. 
This  prohibition  it  was  found  impossible  to  es- 
tablish, so  that  the  government,  with  that  in- 
stinctive facility  so  natural  to  rulers  of  convert- 
ing to  their  own  advantage  the  desires  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  laid  a  tax  upon  the  sale  of  the 
beverage,  which  produced  a  considerable  revenne. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  is  exceedingly  great 
in  Turkey,  and  this  fact  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure accounted  for  by  the  strict  prohibition  which 
the  Moslem  religion  lays  against  the  use  of  wine 
and  spirituous  liquors.  So  necessary  was  cofftv 
at  one  time  considered  among  the  people,  that 
the  refusal  to  supply  it  in  reasonable  quantity 
to  a  wife,  was  reckoned  among  the  legal  causes 
for  a  divorce.  The  Turks  drink  their  coffee  very  ] 
hot  and  strong,  and  without  sugar;  occasionally 
they  put  in,  when  boiling,  a  clove  or  two  bruised, 
or  a  few  seeds  of  starry  aniseed,  or  some  of  th 
lesser  cardamums,  or  a  drop  of  essence  of  amber.* 

Much  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
first  introduction  of  coffee  into  uae  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Venetians,  who  tr*i.  i 
much  with  the  Levant,  were  probably  the  fir*' 
to  adopt  its  use.  A  letter,  written  in  1616  from 
Constantinople,  by  Peter  de  la  Voile,  a  Vene- 
tian, acquaints  his  correspondent  with  the  writer  * 
intention  of  bringing  home  to  Italy  some  coffee, 
which  he  speuks  of  as  an  article  unknown  in  bi» 
own  country.  Thirty  years  after  this  soror 
gentlemen  returning  from  Constantinople  to  Mar- 
seilles, brought  with  them  a  supply  of  thi*  lux- 
ury, together  with  the  vessels  required  for  iti 
preparation;  but  it  was  not  untU  1671  that  th« 
*  Ellin's  History  of  Coffee. 
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fir*  house  was  opened  in  that  city  for  the  sale 
of  the  prepared  beverage, 
la  1071,  on  Armenian  named  Pascal,  set  up  a 
•flee  house  in  Paris,  but  meeting  with  little 
rocoojagement  he  removed  to  London,  lluwiw 
Mieceeded  by  other  Armenians  ond  Persians,  but 
n<it  with  much  success,  for  want  of  address  and 
proper  places  to  dispose  of  it;  genteel  people  not 
raring  to  be  seen  in  those  places  where  it  was  to 
\#  kAL  However,  not  long  after,  when  some 
Frenchmen  had  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  spa- 
cioun  apartments  in  an  elegant  manner,  orna- 
mfoted  with  tapestry,  large  looking-glasses,  pic- 
tured, and  magnificent  lustres,  and  began  to  sell 
<ijftw,  with  tea,  chocolate,  and  other  rcfresh- 
tnrnti,  they  soon  became  frequented  by  people 
of  Uihion  and  men  of  letters;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  number  In  Paris  increased  to  three 
hundred. 

Coffee  houses  date  their  origin  in  London  from 
an  ftriier  period .  The  fi  rut  was  opened  i  n  George 
Vard,  Lombard  Street,  by  one  Pasqua,  a  Greek, 
*b»  wm  brought  over  in  1062  by  a  Turkey 
merchant  named  Edward*. 

1T»  first  mention  of  coffee  that  occurs  in  our 
►Utot*  books,  is  found  in  the  act  12th  Car.  ii. 
rap.  24,  (Anno  1060,)  whereby  a  duty  of  four- 
]*nc*  per  gallon,  to  lie  paid  by  the  maker,  was 
imposed  upon  all  coffee  mode  and  sold:  three 
y  srt  after  this,  coffee  houses  were  directed  to  be 
Irmstd  by  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions. 

(office  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in 
rlimste*  where  the  temperature  at  any  time  de- 
*Tnd§  below  fifty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
«■*!«•.  The  trees  flourish  most  in  new  soils  on  a 
roth-  dope,  where  water  will  not  lodge  alwut 
<bt  njots.  In  cxposod  situations  it  is  ueccssary 
t"  moderate  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  by 
['lasting  rows  of  umbrageous  trees  at  certain  in- 
trrral*  throughout  the  field. 

Coffw  trees  arc  usually  raised  from  seed  in 
^nery  grounds,  and  are  afterwards  planted  out 
4  rrjpilar  distances,  which  vary  according  to  the 
wiure  of  the  soil.  Where  this  is  very  dry  or 
mrelly,  the  trees  seldom  rise  higher  than  six 
krt,  an<l  may  ho  planted  five  feet  aj>art;  but  in 
r*h  wiIa,  where  they  attain  the  height  of  nine 

W  foet,  or  more,  the  plants  should  not  be  so 
T"w<kl,and  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  feet  should 
^  Wl  between  them. 

It  is  well  known,  says  Mr  Ellis,  that  coffee 
"»)*>rted  from  the  West  Indies  docs  not  equal 
■n  it*  flavour  tliat  produced  in  Arabia  and  other 
pirts  of  the  East;  and  it  is  commonly  imagined 
lUt  this  inferiority  is  principally  owing  to  local 
r4u*ft,  and  in  therefore  incapable  of  being  re- 
<n«^i«l.  The  seed  of  the  West  India  coffee,  from 
pawing  in  a  richer  soil,  and  more  humid  atmos- 
I'kre,  in  larger  than  that  of  Arabia.  Though 
'li'Tr  b  reason  fur  believing  that  the  superior 
T'ality  of  Turkey  and  East  India  coffee  is  not 


altogether  to  be  referred  to  the  Influences  of  soil 
and  climate,  but  dopends,  in  }»art  at  least,  upon 
the  age  to  which  the  seeds  are  kept  before  they 
are  brought  into  consumption.  Trees  planted  in 
a  light  soil,  and  in  dry  and  elevated  spots,  pro- 
duce smaller  berries,  which  have  a  better  flavour 
than  those  grown  in  rich,  flat,  and  moist  soils: 
the  weight  of  produce  yielded  by  the  latter  is, 
however,  double  that  obtained  from  the  former; 
and  as  the  difference  in  price  between  the  two  is 
by  no  means  adequate  to  cover  this  deficiency 
of  weight,  the  interest  of  the  planter  naturally 
leads  him  to  the  production  of  the  largest  but 
least  excellent  kind.  Mr  Ellis  further  states  the 
I  following  results  of  his  experience. 

New  coffee  will  ncvef  parch  or  mix  well,  use 
what  art  you  will.  This  proceeds  from  the 
natural  clamminess  of  the  juices  of  the  grain, 
which  requires  a  space  of  time  proportioned  to 
Its  quantity  to  be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  smaller  the  grain,  and  the  less  pulp  the 
berry  has,  the  better  the  coffee,  and  the  sooner 
it  will  parch,  mix,  and  acquire  a  flavour. 

Tho  drier  the  soil,  and  the  warmer  the  situa- 
tion, the  better  will  be  the  coffee  it  produces,  and 
the  sooner  will  it  acquire  a  flavour. 

The  larger  and  tho  more  succulent  tho  grain, 
the  worse  it  will  be;  the  more  clammy,  and  tho 
longer  in  acquiring  a  flavour. 

The  worst  coffee  produced  in  America  will,  in 
a  course  of  years,  not  exceeding  ten  or  fourteen, 
be  as  good,  parch  and  mix  as  well,  and  liavc  as 
high  a  flavour  as  tho  best  we  now  have  from 
Turkey ;  but  duo  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
it  in  a  dry  place,  and  to  preserve  it  properly. 

Small  grained  coffee,  produced  in  a  dry  soil 
and  warm  situation,  will  bo  matured  in  three 
years. 

The  trees  begin  bearing  when  they  are  two 
years  old;  in  their  third  year  they  are  in  full 
bearing.  The  produce  of  a  good  tree  is  from  1  \ 
to  2  lbs.  of  berries.  The  aspect  of  a  coffee  plan- 
tation during  the  period  of  flowering,  which  does 
not  last  longer  than  one  or  two  days,  is  very  in- 
teresting. In  one  night  the  blossoms  expand 
themselves  so  profusely,  as  to  present  the  samo 
appearance  which  luu  sometimes  been  witnessed 
in  England  when  a  casual  snow  storm  at  tho 
close  of  autumn  has  loaded  the  trees  while  still 
furnished  with  their  full  complement  of  foliage. 
The  mode  of  culture  of  coffee  in  Arabia  Felix 
is  thus  described  by  La  lloque.  The  coffee  tree 
is  there  raised  from  seed,  which  the  natives  sow 
in  nurseries,  and  plant  them  out  as  they  have 
occasion.  They  choose  for  their  plantations  a 
moist  sluwly  situation  on  a  small  eminence,  or  at 
the  foot  of  tho  mountains,  and  take  great  care 
to  conduct  from  the  high  grounds  little  rills  of 
water  in  small  clionnels  to  the  roots  of  trees;  for 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  lie 
constantly  watered,  in  order  to  produce  and  ripen 
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the  fruit.  For  tliat  purpose,  when  they  remove 
or  transplant  the  tree,  they  make  a  trench  three 
feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep,  which  tliey  line  or 
cover  with  stones,  that  the  water  may  the  more 
readily  sink  deep  into  the  earth  with  which  the 
trench  is  filled,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moisture 
from  evaporating.  When  they  observe  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  fruit  upon  the  tree,  and  that  it 
is  nearly  ripe,  they  turn  off  the  water  from  the 
roots,  to  lessen  tliat  succulcncy  in  the  fruit  which 
too  much  moisture  would  occasion.  In  places 
much  exposed  to  the  south,  they  plant  their  coffee 
trees  in  regular  lines,  sheltered  by  a  kind  of 
poplar  tree,  which  extends  its  branches  on  every 
side  to  a  great  distance,  affording  a  necessary 
shado  from  the  intense,  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
seeds  are  known  to  be  ripe  when  the  berries  as- 
sume a  dark  red  colour,  and  if  not  then  gathered 
will  drop  from  the  trees.  The  planters  in  Arabia 
do  not  pluck  the  fruit,  but  place  cloths  for  its 
reception  beneath  the  trees,  which  they  shake, 
and  the  ripened  berries  drop  readily.  These  are 
afterwards  spread  upon  mats  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  until  perfectly  dry,  when  the  husk  is 
broken  with  large  heavy  rollers  made  either  of 
wood  or  of  stone.  The  coffee  thus  cleared  of 
its  husk  is  again  dried  thoroughly  in  the  sun, 
that  it  may  not  be  liable  to  heat  when  packed 
for  shipment. 

The  method  employed  in  the  Went  Indies 
differs  from  this.  Negroes  are  set  to  gather  such 
of  the  berries  as  are  sufficiently  ripe,  and  for  this 
purpose  are  provided  each  with  a  canvas  bag 
having  an  iron  ring  or  hoop  at  its  mouth  to  keep 
it  always  distended,  and  this  bag  is  slung  round 
the  neck  so  as  to  leave  both  hands  at  liberty.  As 
often  as  this  bag  is  filled,  the  contents  arc  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  basket  placed  conveniently  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  trees  are  in  full  liear- 
ing,  an  industrious  man  will  pick  three  bushels 
in  a  day.  If  more  are  gathered,  proper  care  can 
hardly  be  exercised  in  selecting  only  the  terries 
that  are  ripe.  It  is  the  usual  calculation,  tliat 
each  bushel  of  ripe  berries  will  yield  ten  pounds 
weight  of  merchantable  coffee. 

In  curing  coffee  it  is  sometimes  usual  to  ex- 
pose the  berries  to  the  sun's  rays  in  layers,  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  on  a  platform.  By  this  means 
the  pulp  ferments  in  a  few  days,  and  liaving  thus 
thrown  off  a  strong  acidulous  moisture,  dries 
gradually  during  about  three  weeks:  the  husks 
urc  afterwards  separated  from  the  seeds  in  a  mill. 
Other  planters  remove  the  pulp  from  the  seeds 
as  soon  as  the  berries  are  gathered.  The  pulp- 
ing mill  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  hor- 
izontal fluted  roller,  turned  by  a  crank  and  act- 
ing against  a  movable  breast  board,  so  placed 
as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  whole  berries  between 
itself  and  the  roller.  The  pulp  if  then  separated 
from  the  seeds  by  washing  them,  and  the  latter 
are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  them.    It  is 


then  necessary  to  remove  the  mcml>ran<m«  skin 
or  parchment,  which  is  effected  by  means  ot 
heavy  rollers  running  in  a  trough  wherein  the 
seeds  are  put.  This  mill  is  worked  by  cattle. 
The  seeds  are  afterwards  winnowed  to  separate 
the  chaff,  and  if  any  among  them  appear  to  tav. 
escaped  the  action  of  tho  roller,  they  are  again 
patted  through  the  mill. 

The  roasting  of  coffee  for  use  is  a  process  which 
requires  some  nicety;  if  burned,  much  of  uV 
fine  aromatic  flavour  will  be  destroyed,  and  * 
disagreeable  bitter  taste  substituted.  The  rod*: 
ing  is  now  usually  performed  in  a  cylindriaJ 
vessel  which  is  continually  turned  upon  iU  m« 
over  tho  fire-place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  to 
great  heating  of  any  one  part,  and  to  accompli 
the  continual  shifting  of  the  contents.  Coftt 
should  never  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  afur 
it  lias  been  roasted,  and  should  never  be  groun  1 
until  the  moment  of  its  infusion,  or  some  por- 
tion of  its  fine  flavour  will  be  dissipated. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  consumed  in  Kuropt  i» 
very  great.  Humboldt  estimates  it  at  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  pounds, ob-  ni 
one  fourth  of  which  is  consumed  in  Franrs. 
Since  tho  time  tliat  this  estimate  was  mndv,  -i 
vast  increase  lias  been  experienced  in  the  uv 
of  coffee  in  England.  This  was  at  first  oc« 
sioned  by  the  very  considerable  abatement  nul 
in  the  rate  of  duty,  and  the  public  tanUf  Li~- 
since  been  continually  growing  more  and  un- 
favourable to  its  consumption. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  Dr  FouWiil 
strenuously  urged  this  reduction  of  the  dun 
predicting  tho  increased  consumption  which  lu 
actually  occurred. 

Coffee  possesses  both  an  aromatic  and  nsrc<.t;c 
principle.  The  flavour  and  taste  which  at  tirt 
are  both  rather  repulsive,  became  by  bd*' 
agreeable  and  grateful.  ItB  effects  are  stimuU- 
ing,  soothing,  and  exhilarating,  in  a  calm 
moderate  degree,  unlike  the  turbulent  effects  "i 
fermented  liquors.  It  is  more  stimulating  tiun 
tea,  and  to  some  constitutions  proves  too  heatiiK 
and  exciting;  in  general,  however,  it  is  gntwu! 
to  tho  stomach,  and  seems  to  aid  digestion  r 
taken  an  hour  or  two  after  a  full  meal.  It  I*1' 
senses  littlo  nutritive  qualities  in  itself,  thouc'- 
conjoined  with  sugar  and  cream,  it  may  he  wc^ 
oned  a  nourishing  drink.  The  addition  of  much 
sugar,  however,  is  apt  to  make  the  beverage  dis- 
agree with  weak  stomachs,  and  to  cause  aciditv 

Chocolate,  or  Cacao  ( tkeobroma  taw) 
Natural  family  hyttncriaccac  ;  pdyadclphia,dtf^ 
driat  Linmeus.  Linnaeus  named  this  plant  tkr 
Aroma,  or  "food  for  the  gods,"  from  the  excels 
nature  of  its  seeds.  The  Mexicans  call  the  J*'Y 
emge  composed  of  tho  pounded  seeds,  ckceo^^- 

Tho  tree  is  a  very  handsome  one,  about  twelve 
or  sixteen  feet  high;  the  trunk  is  upright,  amf 
about  five  feet  long;  the  wood  is  light,  and  of* 
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whit* colour;  the  bark  is  brownish.    The  leaves  I  times  been  added;  but  the  principal  flavouring 

are  lanceolate,  oblong,  bright  green,  quite  entire; 
the  flowers  are  small,  reddish,  and  inodorous. 
The  fruit  is  smooth,  of  a  yellow  or  red  tinge, 
and  sbout  three  inches  in  diameter;  the  rind  is 
fl<^hy,  sbout  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  flesh- 
coloured;  within  the  pulp  white,  of  the  consis- 
tence of  butter,  separating  from  the  rind  when 
ripe,  and  adhering  only  to  it  by  filaments,  which 
penetrate  it  and  reach  to  the  seeds.  Hence  it  is 
known  when  tho  seeds  are  ripe,  by  the  rattling 
of  the  capsule  when  it  is  aliaken.  The  pulp  has 
•  tweet  and  not  unpleasant  taste,  with  a  slight 
acidity.  It  is  sucked*and  eaten  raw  by  the  no- 
tires.  The  needs  are  about  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber; when  fresh  they  are  of  a  flesh  colour;  ga- 
thered before  quite  ripe  they  preserve  them  in 
«nd  thus  they  are  very  grateful  to  the 
palate.  Th«y  quickly  lose  their  power  of  vege- 
tation if  taken  out  of  the  capsule,  but  kept  in 
it  they  preserve  that  power  for  a  long  time. 
The  tree  bean  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  all  the 
year  through;  but  the  usual  seasons  for  gathering 
the  fruit  are  J une  and  December.  In  two  years 
itUaborc  three  feet  high,  and  spreads  its  branches, 
not  more  than  five  of  which  are  suffered  to  re- 
main: in  three  years  it  begins  to  bear  fruit.  A 
tree  yields  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  seeds 
wnoally.  The  seeds  are  nourishing  and  agreeo- 
Ul  to  !no*t  people,  and  are  in  general  use  in 
South  America,  and  in  the  West  India  islands. 

The  seeds  of  the  cacao  were  made  use  of  as 
money  in  Mexico,  in  the  time  of  the  Aztec  kings, 
•nd  this  use  of  them  is  still  partially  continued, 
t!if  »muller  seeds  being  employed  for  tho  pur- 
P°«.  The  lowest  denomination  of  coined  money 
rurrvnt  in  Mexico  is  of  the  value  of  about  six- 
pence; and  us  there  must  arise  many  petty  tran- 
sactions of  business  to  a  lower  amount,  the  con- 
venience of  these  seeds,  six  of  which  are  reckoned 
m  of  the  value  of  one  halfpenny,  must  needs  bo 


Cacao  is  principally  used  after  having  been 
made  into  cakes,  to  which  the  name  of  chocolate 
« /riren.  The  method  anciently  employed  by 
the  Indians  in  making  these  cakes,  was  simply 
k  roast  the  seeds  in  earthen  pots,  and  after  clear- 
ing them  from  the  husks,  which  by  reason  of 
the  heat  employed  could  be  easily  removed,  the 
mtiIh  wire  hrui*e<l  between  two  stones, 

*ad  made  up  with  the  hands  into  cakes.  The 
process  at  present  used  by  Europeans  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  just  described:  more 

is  taken  in  grinding  the  seeds  after  they  are 
^"wtril,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  a  paste  which 
■  perfectly  smooth,  and  some  flavouring  ingre- 
dients are  added,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
proplewhoare  to  consume  the  chocolate.  Cloves 
«od  cinnamon  are  much  used  for  this  purpose  by 

Spaniards;  other  aromatics,  ami  even  per- 
fumes, such  as  musk,  and  ambergris,  have  sorae- 


11*. 


ingredient  used  with  cacao  is  vanilla,  a  short 
notice  of  which  we  subjoin.  The  intimate  mix- 
ture of  these  substances  having  been  effected, 
the  whole  is  put  while  yet  hot  into  tin  moulds, 
where  it  hardens  in  cooling,  and  in  this  form,  if 
preserved  from  the  air,  it  will  keep  good  for  a 
considerable  time.  Chocolate  is  not  very  much 
consumed  in  England;  it  is  in  greater  esteem  in 
France.  It  forms  tho  ordinary  breakfast  in  Spain ; 
and  in  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not 
considered  an  object  of  luxury,  but  rather  of 
prime  necessity. 

Vamlla  ( vanilla  aromatic* Jt  belongs  to  the 
natural  family  orchulem  ;  (jynandria^  motiattdria, 
Linmeus.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  of  some 
parts  of  India.  The  Spaniards  found  its  fruit 
in  use  among  the  Aztecs  at  tho  time  of  their  first 
invasion  of  Mexico.  At  this  day,  although  a 
considerable  quantity  of  vanilla  pods  is  collected 
in  that  state  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  the 
people  do  not  themselves  employ  them  in  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate,  the  only  use  to  which 
they  have  ever  been  anywhere  npplied,  conceiv- 
ing them  to  be  possessed  of  unwholesome  pro- 
perty 

The  vanilla  is  a  climbing 
plant;  its  leaves  are  lanceo- 
late and  ribbed,  eighteen 
inches  long,and  three  inches 
broad.  Itsflowersore white* 
intermixed  with  stripes  of 
red  and  yellow  colours; 
these  are  succeeded  by  long 
and  slender  pods,  which  at 
first  are  green,  but  become 
yellow  as  they  ripen,  and 
are  then  collected  for  use. 
The  cavity  of  tho  pod 
contains,  besides  its  numerous  seeds,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  block,  oily,  and  balsamic;  when 
recently  gathered  this  is  humid,  and  its  odour  is 
said  to  induce  a  kind  of  temporary  intoxication. 
The  pods  are  harvested  during  the  three  latter 
months  of  tho  year,  and  are  carefully  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  until  they  are  made 
warm,  in  which  state  they  are  wrapped  in  wool- 
len cloths,  to  promote  and  absorb  evaporation. 
By  this  process  tho  vanilla  acquires  a  black  hue, 
with  a  somewhat  silvery  appearance.  Five  of 
tho  jkxIs,  thus  treated,  will  usually  weigh  ono 
ounce.  The  pods  and  seeds  have  a  pleasing 
smell,  somcwliat  like  Peru  balsam,  or  tho  ton- 
quin  bean. 

Tho  vnuilla  plant  is  very  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  as  it  shoots  out  roots  at  every  joint; 
these,  each  alwut  u  foot  in  length,  are  planted  at 
the  root  of  tho  tree  about  which  it  is  intended 
to  climb.  These  plants  will  yield  pods  in  their 
third  year,  and  each  will  continue  to  furnish 
about  fifty  annually  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 
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What  is  a  singular  advantage  in  t  li.it  climate,  no 
insect  will  attack  this  plant.  They  require  very 
little  moisture. 

Tub  Hop  Plant  (humulua  lupulwt ) .  Nat. 
fam.  ur ticca;  diaxia, pcutandria,  Linnaeus.  The 


Th«»  Hop. 

hop  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  from  the  very 
earliest  records,  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  used  for  preserving  beer,  and  imparting  a  bit- 
ter and  narcotic  quality  to  that  liquid.  Although 
indigenous  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  its  cul- 
ture was  not  introduced  into  England  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was  imported 
from  Flanders.  It  is  little  cultivated  either  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  owing  to  the  moist  nature 
of  their  autumnal  seasons.  The  hop,  like  all  the 
dioecious  family,  bears  its  flowers  on  separate 
plants ;  the  female  plant,  therefore,  is  alone  cul- 
tivated. There  are  several  varieties  raised  in 
Kent  and  Surrey,  as  the  Flemish,  Golding,  Can- 
terbury. The  first  is  the  most  hardy,  differing 
little  from  the  wild  plant ;  the  second  is  an  im- 
proved variety,  and  highly  productive ;  but  more 
liable  to  the  disease  of  blight  than  the  other. 
The  hop  grows  only  in  rich  soils,  and  prefers  a 
deep  loam  with  a  dry  bottom,  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion, exposed  to  the  south  or  south-west,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  not  so  confined  as  to  prevent  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  soil  requires  to  be 
well  pulverized  and  manured  previously  to  plant- 
ing. In  hop  districts  the  ground  is  generally 
trenched,  either  with  the  plough  or  spade.  The 
mode  of  planting  is  generally  in  rows,  six  feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  in  the  row.  Five, 
six,  or  seven  plants  are  generally  placed  together 
in  a  circular  form,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  feet  from  each  other.  The  plants  or  cuttings 
are  procured  from  the  most  healthy  of  the  old 
shoots;  each  should  have  two  joints  or  buds;  from 
the  one  which  is  placed  in  the  ground  springs 
the  root,  and  from  the  other  the  stalk.  Some 
plant  the  cuttings  at  once  when  they  are  to  re- 
main ;  and  others  rear  them  for  a  year  in  nurse- 
ries, and  then  transplant  them.  An  interval 
crop  of  !)eans  or  cabltages  is  generally  taken  the 
first  year.  The  poles  are  placed  to  the  plants 
generally  the  second  year,  at  first  only  five  or 


six  feet  in  length ;  in  the  third  year  are  substi- 
tuted |>o!es  of  sixteen  feet  in  length,  from  four 
to  six  poles  to  each  circle  of  plants,  as  they  now 
acquire  their  perfect  dimensions,  and  come  into 
full  bearing.  The  Spanish  chestnut  affords  the 
most  durable  wood  for  poles,  and,  acecrdiajrjy, 
is  much  grown  in  Kent,  the  chief  hop  county 
for  this  purj>ose.  The  after  culture  of  the  hop 
consists  in  stirring  the  soil,  and  keeping  it  fm 
from  weeds ;  in  guiding  the  shoots  to  tlie  jwks. 
and  sometimes  tying  them,  for  that  purpo*. 
with  withered  rushes ;  in  eradicating  any  super 
fluous  shoots  which  may  arise  from  the  root,  art  i 
in  raising  a  small  heap  of  earth  over  the  root,  to 
prevent  any  more  shoots  from  rising.  Hops  art 
known  to  be  ready  for  gathering  when  the  chaffy 
capsules  acquire  a  brown  colour  and  a  firm  con 
aistence.  Each  chaffy  capsule,  or  leafed  calyx, 
contains  one  seed.  Before  these  are  picked,  the 
poles,  with  the  attached  stalks,  are  pulled  up, 
und  placed  horizontally  on  frames  of  wood,  two 
or  three  poles  at  a  time.  The  hops  are  thrn 
picked  off  by  women  and  children.  After  beta 
carefully  separated  from  the  leaves  and  stalks 
they  are  dropped  into  a  large  cloth,  hung  sll 
round  within  side  the  frame  on  tenter  hook> 
When  the  cloth  is  full  the  hops  are  emptied  int« 
a  Urge  sack,  which  is  carried  home,  and  the  hop 
laid  on  a  kiln  to  be  dried.  This  is  always  dune 
as  soon  as  ]>ossible  after  they  are  picked,  as  they 
are  apt  to  sustain  considerable  damage,  both  in 
colour  and  flavour,  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
sacks  in  the  green  state  in  which  they  are  pulM 
In  very  warm  weather,  and  when  they  arc  pulM 
in  a  moist  state,  they  will  often  heat  in  fire  rr 
six  hours ;  for  this  reason  the  kilns  arc  kept  con- 
stantly at  work,  both  night  and  day,  from  uV 
commencement  of  the  hop  harvest  till  the  ter 
initiation.  The  operation  of  drying  hops  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  drying  malt, 
and  the  kilns  are  of  the  same  construction.  Th* 
hops  are  spread  on  a  hair  cloth,  from  eight  t 
twelve  inches  deep,  according  as  the  season  is  dry 
or  wet,  and  the  hops  ripe  or  immature.  When 
the  ends  of  the  hop  stalks  become  quite  shri- 
velled and  dry,  they  are  taken  off  the  kiln,  and 
laid  on  a  boarded  floor  till  they  become  quitt 
cool,  when  they  are  put  into  hogs.  The  baggie 
of  hops  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
In  the  floor  of  a  room,  where  the  hops  are  M 
to  cool,  there  is  a  round  hole  or  trap,  equal  t< 
the  mouth  of  a  hop  bag.  After  tying  a  luindful 
of  hops  in  each  of  the  lower  corners  of  a  law 
bag,  which  serve  afterwards  for  handles  uV 
mouth  of  the  l»ag  is  fixed  securely  to  a  stron: 
hoop,  which  is  made  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  uV 
hole;  and  the  Iwg  itself  being  then  dropH 
through  the  trap,  the  packer  goes  into  it,  when 
a  person,  who  attends  for  the  purpose*  put*  J" 
the  hops  in  small  quantities,  in  order  to  giw  the 
packer  an  opportunity  of  packing  and  tramping 
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thorn  a.  hard  a*  possible.  When  the  is  filled, 
and  the  hops  packed  in  so  hard  aH  that  it  will 
hold  no  mor**,  it  is  drawn  up,  unloosed  from 
the  hoop,  and  the  end  sewed  up,  other  two 
handles  having  been  previously  formed  in  the 
corners,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  The 
tiriijhu-*t  and  finest  coloured  hops  are  pat  into 
pockets  or  fine  bagging,  and  the  brown  into 
man*  or  heavy  bagging.  The  former  arc  chiefly 
used  for  making  fine  ales,  and  the  latter  by  the 
porter  brewers.  But  when  hops  are  intended  to 
be  kept  two  or  three  years,  they  are  put  into  bags 
of  rtrong  cloth,  and  firmly  pressed  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air. 

The  stripping  and  sacking  of  the  poles  suc- 
ceeds to  the  operation  of  picking.  The  shoots 
«  bind  being  stripped  off  such  poles  as  are  not 
leeayed,  are  set  up  together  in  a  conical  pile  of 
tarw  or  four  hundred,  the  centre  of  which  is 
formed  by  three  stout  poles  bound  together  a 
few  feet  from  the  top,  and  their  lower  ends 
*pread  oot. 

The  hop  crop  is  liable  to  great  variation,  and 
to  many  casualties.  In  a  good  season  an  acre 
'ill  produce  twenty  cwt.;  in  a  bad  season  only 
two  or  three  cwt.,  and  sometimes  none.  From 
ten  to  twelve  cwt.  is  reckoned  an  average  crop. 
The  quality  is  estimated  by  the  abundance  or 
tarrity  of  an  unctuous  clammy  powder  which 
adheres  to  them,  and  by  their  bright  yellow 
colour. 

The  expenses  of  forming  a  hop  plantation  are 
T,,ry  great ;  but  once  in  bearing,  it  will  continue 
*J  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  it  requires  to 

renewed.  The  hop  culture  in  England,  like 
that  of  the  vine  in  France,  is  only  fitted  for  cul- 
tiTators  of  considerable  capital,  who  can  retain 
the  produce  from  years  of  abundance  to  those  of 
•arcity.  It  is  calculated  on  an  average,  that  the 
hop  crop  fails  almost  entirely  every  fifth  year, 
when  the  price  will  rise  from  £2  to  £flO  per  cwt. 

The  hop  is  peculiarly  liable  to  diseases.  When 
young  it  is  devoured  by  flies  of  different  kinds ; 
it  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is  attacked  by  the 
crwn  fly,  red  spider,  and  ottor  moth,  the  larva* 

which  prey  on  every  part,  even  to  the  roots. 
The  honey  dew  often  injures  the  plants,  as  also 
ther  kinds  of  blight. 

The  use  of  hops  in  beer  is  to  prevent  it  becom- 
es sour,  and  to  assist  in  its  clarification.  This 
it  <Ioes  both  by  its  aromatic  and  narcotic  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  by  its  astringent  effects  on  the 
mucilage  of  the  wort. 

It  is  used  in  medicine.  A  decoction  of  the 
rmtii  are  sodorific,  and  of  the  flowers  anodyne. 
A  pillow  case  stuffed  with  fresh  hops  will  pro- 
cure sleep  in  some  affections  of  the  brain  when 
ther  anodynes  fail. 

The  stalk  and  leaves  dye  wool  yellow;  and  the 
f  hrons  part  of  the  stalks  has  been  manufactured 
mto  a  strong  cloth. 


TOBACCO  (nkotiana  tabacum ).  Nat.  fam.  so- 
laneas;  pentandria,  monogynta,  Linnaeus.  Thia 


Totaern. 

celebrated  plant  may  properly  find  a  place  among 
those  other  narcotics  which  habit  has  rendered 
almost  essential  to  man.  The  generic  name  nt'eo- 
tiana  is  derived  from  John  Nicot  of  Nismeg,  in 
Languedoc,  amlvassador  from  the  king  of  France 
to  Portugal,  who  procured  the. seeds  from  a 
Dutchman,  who  had  obtained  them  from  Flo- 
rida. The  first  plant  was  said  to  liave  been  pre- 
sented to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whence  the 
French  name  herbe  <1  la  rcinc.  The  common 
name  tobacco  is  the  appellation  of  a  district  in 
Mexico. 

The  root  is  annual,  large,  long,  and  fibrous ; 
the  stalk  is  erect,  strong,  round,  hair}*,  branched 
towards  the  top,  and  rises  five  or  six  feet  in 
height ;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  large,  oblong, 
pointed,  entire,  veined,  viscous,  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  without  footstalks,  and  follow  the  stem 
downwards;  the  bractew  are  long,  linear,  and 
pointed;  the  flowers  terminate  the  stem  and 
branches  in  loose  clusters  or  panicles;  the  co- 
rolla is  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long 
hairy  tube,  which  gradually  swells  towards  the 
limb,  where  it  divides  into  five  folding  acute 
segments  of  a  reddish  colour ;  the  calyx  is  hairy, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  is  cut 
into  five  narrow  segments;  the  five  filaments  are 
bent  inwards,  tapering,  and  crowned  with  ob- 
long anthers? ;  the  germen  is  oval,  and  supports 
a  long  slender  style,  terminated  by  a  round  cleft 
stigma;  the  capsule  is  oval,  and  divided  into 
two  cells,  which  contain  many  small  roundish 
seeds.  It  is  indigenous  to  America,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August. 

There  are  upwards  of  twelve  species  of  this 
genus;  but  the  kinds  cultivated  are  the  n.  taba- 
cum,  and  n.  nurtira,  of  which  the  first  is  greatly 
preferred.    The  taste  and  even  odour  of  this  nar- 
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cotic  plant  are  nauseous,  and  yet  it  has  obtained 
a  more  universal  popularity  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  luxury,  not  even  excepting  the 
famous  betel  nut  of  the  east.  According  to  Lin- 
naeus, tobacco  was  known  in  Europe  from  1560. 
Tt  was  brought  to  England  from  Tobago  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  Tol>asco  in  Mexico,  by  Ralph 
Lane,  in  1586 ;  but  only  the  herb  for  smoking. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  first  intro- 
duced this  practice.  In  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  at  Islington,  are  his  arms  on  a  shield,  with 
a  tobacco  plant  on  the  top.  Smoking  has  con- 
sequently been  common  in  Europe  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries. 

Tobacco  is  a  powerful  narcotic  and  stimulant, 
especially  acting  on  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
proving  both  emetic  and  purgative,  and  in  large 
doses  extinguishing  life.  The  essential  oil  ap- 
plied to  a  wound  is  said  by  Redi  to  prove  as  ef- 
fectually fatal  as  the  bite  of  a  viper.  The  expe- 
riments of  Albinus  do  not  altogether  confirm 
this  however.  The  oil  occasioned  vomiting  and 
death  when  given  to  pigeons.  To  those  persons 
not  accustomed  to  its  daily  use,  snuff  or  tobacco, 
taken  in  any  considerable  quantity,  produces 
nausea,  vomiting,  fainting  fits,  and  even  death. 
Habit,  however,  has  rendered  its  use  grateful  as 
a  stimulant,  both  to  the  savage  and  the  philoso- 
pher; and  the  longer  it  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
man  becomes  a  slave  to  its  temporary  soothing 
and  exhilarating  effects.  According  to  Du  Tour, 
not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes  have  been 
written  against  it,  of  which  a  German  has  pre- 
served the  titles.  Among  these  works  is  that  of 
James  I.  of  England,  who  violently  opposed  it. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  forbade  its  entrance 
into  his  territory  under  pain  of  the  knout  for  the 
first  offence,  and  death  for  the  next.  The  em- 
peror of  the  Turks,  king  of  Persia,  and  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  issued  similar  prohibitions,  all  of 
which  were  as  ridiculous  as  those  which  attended 
the  first  introduction  of  coffee  or  Jesuit's  bark. 
At  present  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
most  of  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  derive 
a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue  from  to- 
bacco. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Europe  as  far  north 
as  Sweden,  and  is  also  raised  in  Clrina,  Japan, 
and  other  tropical  countries.  The  common  to- 
bacco is  the  kind  principally  cultivated.  The 
rttstioa  is  reckoned  a  liardier  sort  for  the  climate 
of  Europe.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  Britain ;  but  is  prohibited,  partly  to  en- 
courage the  American  trade,  and  partly  because 
it  is  deemed  a  too  exhausting  crop  for  the  soil. 
In  Germany,  most  families  who  have  gardens 
raise  the  t.  nutica  for  their  own  use;  but  as 
they  do  not  know  how  to  manufacture  it  into 
snuff  or  chewing  tobacco,  it  is  not  much  valued. 

Long,  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  describes  the 
manner  of  its  cultivation  thus :  When  a  regular  ' 


plantation  of  tobacco  is  intended,  several  beds 
are  prepared,  well  turned  up  with  the  hoe.  The 
seed,  on  account  of  its  smallneas,  is  mixed  with 
ashes,  and  sown  upon  them  a  little  before  the 
rainy  season.  The  beds  are  then  raked  or 
trampled  with  the  feet,  to  make  the  seed  tike 
the  sooner.  The  plant  appears  in  two  or  tone 
weeks.  So  soon  as  they  have  acquired  four 
leaves,  the  strongest  are  drawn  up  carefully, and 
planted  in  the  tobacco  field  by  a  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  feet  from  each  plant;  this 
is  done  either  with  a  stick  or  with  the  finder. 
If  no  rain  falls,  it  should  be  watered  two  or  three 
times,  to  make  it  strike  root.  Every  morning 
and  evening  the  plants  must  be  surveyed,  in 
order  to  destroy  a  worm  which  sometimes  in- 
vades the  bud.  When  they  are  grown  about 
four  or  five  inches  high,  they  are  to  be  deami 
from  weeds  and  moulded  up ;  and  as  soon  s» 
they  have  eight  or  nine  leaves,  and  are  ready 
to  put  forth  a  stalk,  the  top  is  nipped  off,  is 
order  to  make  the  leaves  longer  and  thicker. 
After  this  the  buds,  which  sprout  at  the  joint* 
of  the  leaves,  are  all  plucked,  and  not  a  day  of- 
fered to  pass  without  examining  the  leaves,  to 
destroy  a  large  caterpillar  which  is  sometime 
very  destructive  to  them.  When  they  are  fit 
for  cutting,  which  is  known  by  the  brituW 
of  the  leaves,  they  are  cut  with  a  knife  close  t  > 
the  ground;  and  after  being  left  to  lie  the* 
some  little  time,  are  carried  to  the  drying  sh*i, 
or  house,  where  the  plants  are  hung  up  by  pairs, 
upon  lines  or  ropes  stretched  across,  leaving  & 
space  between,  that  they  may  not  touch  one  an 
other.  In  this  state  they  remain  to  sweat  ani 
dry.  When  they  become  perfectly  dry,  the 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks  and  made  into 
small  bundles,  tied  with  another  leaf.  The* 
bundles  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  covered  with 
blankets.  Care  is  taken  not  to  overheat  them: 
for  which  reason  the  heaps  are  laid  open  to  th< 
air  from  time  to  time,  and  spread  out  This 
operation  is  repeated  till  no  more  heat  i»  per- 
ceived in  the  heaps,  and  the  tobacco  is  then 
stored  in  casks  for  exportation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  the  leaves  are 
first  cleansed  of  any  earth  or  decayed  part-': 
next  they  are  gently  moistened  with  salt  and 
water,  or  water  in  which  salt,  along  with  ow' 
ingredients,  has  been  dissolved,  according  to  th* 
taste  of  the  fabricator.  This  liquor  ia  called  to- 
bacco sauce.  The  next  operation  is  to  remo* 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf;  then  the  leaves  are  mhrJ 
together,  in  order  to  render  the  quality  of  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  application  equal;  nex'. 
they  are  cut  into  pieces  with  a  fixed  knife,  and 
crisped  or  curled  before  a  fire.  The  succeeding 
operation  is  to  spin  them  into  cords,  or  twist 
them  into  rolls,  by  winding  them  with  a  kind  of 
mill  round  a  stick.  These  operations  an*  w  De- 
formed by  the  grower;  and  in  tills  state  of  rolls 
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the  article  is  sent  from  America  to  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  tobacconists  cut  it  into  chaff-like 
shreds  by  a  machine  like  a  straw  cutter,  to  be 
used  as  smoking  tobacco.  They  also  form  it  into 
mull  cords  for  chewing,  or  dry  and  grind  it  for 
the  various  kinds  of  snuffs.  The  three  principal 
kinds  of  these  are  called  rappee,  Scotch  or  Span- 
ish, and  thirds.  The  first  is  only  granulated, 
the  second  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  power,  and 
the  third  is  the  sittings  of  the  second  sort.  The 
bfst  Havannah  segars  are  made  from  the  leaves 
of  ■.  rrpamda.  The  Indians  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tains of  North  America  prepare  their  tobacco 
from  the  n.  qvadrivalvis  and  it.  nana. 

The  moderate  use  of  tobacco,  like  that  of  the 
other  stimulants  used  by  man,  may  be  harmless, 
or  even,  in  some  respects,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  climate,  Sec-,  probably  beneficial. 
Its  inordinate  use,  however,  is  followed  by  those 
nmptoms  which  characterize  the  action  of  all 
narcotics  on  the  human  body,  such  as  loss  of 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  debility  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  diseases  and  premature  de- 
cay consequent  on  such.  A  pallid  countenance, 
indigestion,  and  not  unfrequently  impaired  vi- 
sion and  loss  of  sight,  follow  an  undue  use  of 
this  herb  in  whatever  way  it  is  taken. 


CHAP.  XLI. 
n.tvr»  tsed  for  cumnMi,  cordaoe,  &c. — flax, 

HEMP,  COTTON,  PHJW  ZEALAND  FLAX,  &C. 

Hayixo  in  the  preceding  chapters  treated  of 
tlxwe  vegetable  substances  used  for  the  food  of 
iuan,  we  now  proceed  to  describe  those  which 
we  employed  for  clothing  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses. 

Many  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  vegetables  possess 
ronsiderable  tenacity,  especially  the  inner  bark 
°r  troe  liber;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that, 
«nong  rude  nations,  the  prepared  bark  of  trees 
institutes  their  chief  clothing.  In  more  ad- 
Tjujced  states  of  society,  the  fibres  of  smaller 
plants  bleached,  and  wove  into  an  artificial  tex- 
ture, form  more  comfortable  and  elegant  substi- 
tutr*.  In  the  South  sea  islands  the  natives  pre- 
P**  for  themselves  robes  of  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  having  first  beat  and  softened  the  fibre,  and 
'hen  sewed  the  strips  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
kre*  cloak.  In  more  northern  dimes  the  bark 
°f  the  birch  and  other  trees  are  also  occasionally 
^  along  with  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals. 
If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  first  origin  of  woven 
pnnents,  we  must  look  to  the  cradle  of  all  the 
tfta  and  inventions  of  civilized  roan — to  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.  In  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Patriarchs  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of 
iin*-n  garments.   Solomon  imported  flaxen  yarn 


from  Egypt,  which  was  woven  by  his  people 
into  cloth ;  and  fine  linen  is  enumerated  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He- 
rodotus mentions  that  the  Greeks  also  derived 
their  linen  from  Egypt;  and  we  find  that  the 
mummies  of  that  singular  people  were  enveloped 
in  many  folds  of  linen  of  various  textures,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  persons  embalmed ; 
some  of  those  envelopes  being  of  a  very  fine  tex- 
ture and  in  wonderful  preservation,  even  after  a 
lapse  of  many  thousand  years. 

Herodotus  also  mentions,  that,  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  there  was  kept 
a  linen  corslet  of  curious  workmanship,  which 
had  belonged  to  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who 
flourished  600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Each  thread  of  this  corslet  was  composed  of  8<»0 
filaments,  and  it  was  ornamented  with  cotton 
and  gold.  Pliny  mentions  that  in  his  time  a 
fragment  of  this  cloth  still  remained,  but  that 
the  curious  touch  of  numerous  visitors  had  re- 
duced it  to  a  mere  relic.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  use  of  linen  was  also 
well  known,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Pliny  says,  that  the  flax  of 
Spain  surpassed  that  of  all  other  nations,  ne 
gives  a  description  of  the  mode  of  raising  and 
preparing  flax ;  and  it  is  singular  to  mark,  that 
it  differs  little  from  the  modern  practice.  The 
Romans  preferred  the  use  of  woollen  garments 
even  to  a  late  period  of  their  history ;  but  linen 
was  used  in  their  domestic  establishments,  and 
employed  in  making  the  sails  and  cordage  of 
their  navv. 

Lint  (linum  tisitatissimum )y  from  the  Greek 
linon,  and  Latin  linum.  Natural  family,  caryo- 
phylko';  pentandria,  j*ntapyniay  Linmeus.  This 
is  an  annual  slender  upright  plant,  with  fibrous 
stalks  about  the  thickness  of  a  crow  quill,  hol- 
low, composed  of  soft  woody  matter,  and  a  tough 
fibrous  rind.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  long, 
narrow,  of  a  greenish  gray.  At  the  height  of 
two  and  a  half  feet  the  single  stem  divides  into 
several  footstalks,  in  which  are  the  flowers,  with 
delicate  blue  petals.  The  ovary  is  large,  globu- 
lar, divided  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  a  seed 
of  an  oblong  form,  smooth,  shining,  and  unctu- 
ous to  the  feel,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  and  mucilage.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  rich 
land;  but  it  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil.  It 
impoverishes  the  ground  very  much,  and,  there- 
fore, should  never  be  sown  two  years  on  the 
same  place.  A  field  of  lint,  with  its  soft  silken 
foliage  and  its  delicate  blue  flowers,  forms  a  very 
beautiful  object ;  and  such  is  the  beauty  of  the 
blossom,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  introduced 
as  a  garden  ornament. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  plant  was  introduced 
into  Britain  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  as  it  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
tithable  articles  of  that  period.    It  was  not  till 
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the  year  1178  that  flax  and  hemp  were,  by  the 
council  of  Westminster,  included  among  the 
tithable  productions  from  whence  the  clergy  had 
their  dues. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  British  government 
for  mnny  years  held  out  every  encouragement 
for  the  cultivation  of  l>oth  flax  and  hemp  in  this 
country,  its  production  has  rather  declined  than 
increased.  Indeed,  it  was  found  by  no  means  so 
profitable  a  crop  for  our  soils  as  many  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  as  it  could  readily  be  procured  from 
abroad  at  a  cheaper  rate,  we  now  wisely  depend 
upon  foreign  importation,  and  devoto  our  fields 
to  more  suitable  and  less  scourging  crops;  yet 
in  some  of  the  counties  a  considerable  quantity 
is  still  raised,  both  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Russia,  Holland,  and  America,  supply  Britain 
with  flax  and  hemp  seed,  as  also  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  raw  products  of  them.  The 
flux  plant  seems  to  flourish  iu  all  varieties  of  cli- 
mate, in  cold,  in  temperate,  and  in  torrid  re- 
gions. One  species  yields  its  products  to  Kurope, 
North  and  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
The  Hindoos  cultivate  it  for  the  seed  and  the 
expressed  oil  alone,  rejecting  the  stalks  as  useless. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  this  plant.  The 
perennial  ( U  perenm )  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  other.  It  has  several  strong 
upright  stalks,  rising  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet.  The  leaves  are  small,  alternate,  nar- 
row, and  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  in  large 
clusters.  The  fibres  are  very  strong  and  tena- 
cious ;  but  do  not  bleach  so  white,  or  become  so 
soft  and  fine,  as  the  common  species. 

Although  flax  is  easy  of  growth,  its  quality 
depends  very  much  on  fitness  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion. Low  grounds,  and  those  which  have  re- 
ceived deposits  left  by  the  occasional  overflow- 
ing of  rivers,  or  where  water  is  found  not  very 
far  from  the  surface,  are  deemed  the  most  favour- 
able situations  for  its  culture.  It  is  attributed 
to  this  last  circumstance  that  Zealand  produces 
the  finest  flax  grown  in  Holland.  Preparatory 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  ground  should  be  very  deeply  fur- 
rowed by  the  plough,  but  it  should  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  friable  mould  by  the  repeated  uso  of 
the  harrow.  Two  or  three  bushels  of  seeds  are 
required  for  each  acre  of  ground,  if  scattered 
broad-cast;  but  lialf  the  quantity  will  produce  a 
better  crop  if  sown  in  drills.  Care  is  taken  to 
distribute  the  seed  evenly,  and  the  earth  is  then 
raked  or  lightly  harrowed  over.  When  flax  is 
raised  to  be  manufactured  into  cambric  and  fine 
Inwns,  double  the  quantity  of  seed  is  sown  in  the 
same  space  of  grouud — the  plants  growing  nearer 
to  each  other  have  a  greater  tendency  to  shoot 
up  in  long  slender  stalks;  and  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  fibres  are  usually  found  in  each  plant, 
these  will  be  of  course  finer  in  proportion. 


The  usual  time  for  sowing  the  seed  it  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  and  some- 
times May.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope the  cultivators  of  flux  sow  part  of  their  crop 
in  the  autumn.  This  is  perhaps  a  judiciou* 
plan  in  low  latitudes ;  but  where  the  winter  i* 
severe,  if  this  method  were  pursued,  the  tender 
shoots  would  be  in  danger  of  destruction  from 
the  frost.  The  plant  blooms  in  June  or  Jtuv, 
and  is  considered  ripe  and  fit  for  pulling  towtnb 
the  latter  end  of  August.  When  the  crop  grow* 
short  and  branchy,  it  is  esteemed  more  valuable 
for  seed  than  for 'its  fibrous  bark,  and  then  it  is 
not  gathered  until  the  seeds  are*at  full  maturity. 
But  if  the  stalks  grow  straight  and  long,  then  ail 
care  of  the  seed  becomes  a  secondary  consult n 
tion,  and  the  flax  is  pulled  at  the  most  favourable 
period  for  obtaining  good  fibres.  Experience 
has  shown  that  when  the  bloom  has  just  fallen, 
when  the  stalks  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  before 
the  leaves  fall,  the  fibres  are  softer  and  stronger 
than  if  left  standing  until  the  seed  is  quite  ma 
tnrcd. 

It  lias  been  found  from  experience,  that  nietf 
seeds,  though  not  quite  mature  when  gather*!, 
ripen  sufficiently  after  being  plucked,  provided 
they  be  not  detached  until  dry  from  the  parent 
plant ;  all  the  sap  which  this  contains  contri- 
buting towards  farther  nourishing  and  perfecting 
the  seed. 

The  Dutch  avail  themselves  of  this  fact  with 
regard  to  their  flax  crop.  After  pulling  the 
plants  they  stack  them.  The  seed  by  this  mesa* 
becomes  ripe,  while  tho  fibres  ore  collected  at  tht* 
most  favourable  period  of  their  growth.  Thev 
thus  obtain  both  of  tho  valuable  products  from 
their  plants,  and  supply  their  less  careful  neqrh- 
hours  with  the  seeds. 

Tho  plants  which  have  been  sown  thickly  an 
liable,  if  left  without  support,  to  be  laid  by  tl» 
wind,  and  consequently  to  be  spoiled;  prorison 
is  therefore  made  to  prevent  this  accident.  Forked 
sticks,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  an- 
fixed  in  the  ground  in  rows  three  or  four  f«t 
asunder.  Poles  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  lent 
are  then  laid  horizontally  on  tho  sticks,  and  loo* 
branchy  brushwood  is  placed  across  these  parol 
lei  rows  of  poles;  »»  lft*d  very  thick,  and  tin 
vacancies  arc  filled  up  with  smaller  brush.  Oak 
brushwood  is  never  employed  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  is  found  to  tinge  the  flax.  Thus  the  who)* 
forms  a  support  and  shelter  to  the  plants,  whirl), 
as  they  grow,  find  an  effectual  prop  in  the  harp- 
ing brushwood.  Another  more  simple  anJ 
equally  efficacious  plun  is  pursued  by  some  cul- 
tivators. Small  ropes  are  extended  both  sen** 
and  along  the  fields,  intersecting  at  right  angle*, 
and  fastened  at  their  points  of  intersection;  tho 
whole  is  propped  up  by  stakes  fixed  in  tl><« 
ground,  and  forms  a  kind  of  netting. 

After  the  plants  have  lieen  pulled  and  sorted 
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they  are  either  laid  regularly  across  the  field  in 
handful*,  raised  a  little  aslant,  or  are  tied  loosely 
in  ■heaves,  and  set  upright  upon  their  roots. 
The  general  practice  is  to  leave  the  plants  in  the 
field  twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  they  have  been 
gathered  in  order  to  dry  them.  This  method 
doe*  not  meet  the  approbation  of  intelligent  cul- 
tivators, who  consider  it  most  judicious  to  dis- 
pense with  the  d  tying  altogether.  In  some  parts 
of  France  it  is  the  custom  to  lay  the  flax  on  the 
ground  for  only  a  day  or  two.  In  Yorkshire  the 
sheaves  are  immediately  taken  to  the  watering 
place.  Flax  intended  for  cambric  is  never  so 
much  dried,  previously  to  watering,  as  that  which 
it  employed  in  the  making  of  lawn,  lace,  or 
thread. 

An  experienced  flax  raiser  is  careful  to  sort  his 
floats  after  pulling  them,  putting  together  those 
i/nlv  which  are  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  as 
'•sen  kind  requires  a  different  treatment  in  the 
Mibaequent  preparation. 

The  first  operation  which  flax  undergoes  is 
call«i  rippling,  and  this  can  be  performed  equally 
well  whether  the  plants  be  green  or  dry.  This 
is  done  to  free  the  stalk  part  from  the  leaves  and 
feed -pods  called  bollt. 

The  ripple  is  a  kind  of  comb,  consisting  of  six, 
tittht,  or  ten  long  triangular  teeth,  set  in  a  nar- 
row piece  of  wood,  so  that  their  bases  nearly 
touch  each  other.  This  being  firmly  fixed  on  a 
twain  of  wood,  two  persons  sit,  one  at  each  end, 
and  taking  up  the  hand fu Is  of  flax,  draw  them 
repeatedly  through  the  ripple;  in  a  very  short 
time  each  handful  is  by  this  means  entirely  di- 
rtied of  all  its  leaves  and  pods. 

If  the  seed  of  the  plants  under  operation  is  to 
?**  preserved,  a  large  cloth  is  spread  on  the  ground 
to  receive  the  pods  as  they  fall ;  these  are  then 
*pnad  out  in  the  sun,  and  when  dry  and  hard 
the  seed*  are  carefully  sifted  and  winnowed  from 
the  hunk.  Those  which  separate  spontaneously 
are  reserved  for  sowing.  The  second  and  infe- 
rior sort  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  lintseed  or  linseed, 
from  which  linseed  oil  is  obtained. 

The  delicate  fibres  of  flax  intended  for  cambric 
would  be  injured  by  the  use  of  the  ripple,  and 
therefore  the  stalks  are  in  that  case  divested  of 
their  seed,  pods,  and  leaves,  either  by  beating 
them  with  a  wooden  mallet,  or  by  cutting  them 
<*4F  with  a  wooden  knife. 

The  flax,  after  being  rippled,  is  placed  in  wa- 
fcr  to  dissolve  the  gummy  sap,  by  which  the 
*«ark  adheres  to  the  ligneous  stalk;  to  cause  ma- 
ceration, by  promoting  a  slight  fermentation  of 
those  ports  which  are  not  fibrous,  and  conse- 
quently to  promote  the  more  easy  disengagement 
of  the  useful  from  the  useless  portion.  This  is 
railed  water-retting.  A  difference  of  opinion 
?xi*ts  as  to  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  running 
■trtam  or  a  standing  pool  for  the  purpose.    It  is 


said  that  a  running  stream  wastes  the  flax,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  gives  to  it  a  greater  degree 
of  whiteness. 

Hemp  and  flax  impart  somewhat  of  a  poison- 
ous quality  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  im- 
mersed. It  was  for  a  long  time  asserted,  that  if 
there  were  any  fish  in  the  water  they  quickly 
died;  and  if  cattle  were  allowed  to  drink  of  it, 
the  draught  proved  fatal.  This  may  be  the  case 
where  a  very  great  quantity  is  soaked  in  a  small 
pool ;  but  where  the  volume  of  water  employed 
is  at  all  considerable,  no  such  effects  are  produced. 
The  exhalations  proceeding  from  hemp  and  flax, 
when  under  maceration,  are  indeed  very  noisome. 
The  great  quantity  of  hemp  soaked  every  sum- 
mer in  the  lake  of  Agnano,  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
is  even  said  to  increase  the  malaria  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood;  but  it  has  never  been 
known  to  poison  the  fish  or  the  frogs,  or  any 
other  animal  drinking  of  that  water.  An  act 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  forbid- 
ding the  watering  of  flax  and  hemp  in  any  river 
or  common  pond,  and  this  act  still  continues  in 
force.  Canals  are  therefore  generally  dug  for 
the  purpose.  A  canal  of  four  feet  iu  depth,  forty 
feet  long,  and  six  broad,  is  found  of  sufficient 
extent  to  water  the  plants  produced  in  one  acre. 

The  bundles  of  flax  are  placed  in  regular  layers 
in  the  pond,  and  loaded  with  large  pieces  of 
wood  until  the  whole  is  immersed  in  water.  Ten 
days  is  about  the  usual  period  of  their  remaining 
in  this  situation,  but  sometimes  a  fortnight  is 
required.  The  proper  time  depends  on  various 
circumstances.  The  state  in  which  the  flax  was 
pulled,  whether  green  or  approaching  to  matu- 
rity; the  quality  and  temperature  of  the  water, 
all  have  an  effect  on  the  length  of  time  required 
for  watering.  It  can  only  be  known  by  trial 
when  this  operation  is  completed.  If  the  flax 
feels  soft  to  the  touch,  and  if  the  rind  separates 
easily  from  the  stem,  it  having  become  brittle, 
then  all  that  was  required  from  the  action  of  the 
water  has  been  accomplished;  the  plants  ore  con- 
sequently removed,  spread  thinly  on  heath  or  a 
stubble  field,  and  turned  about  once  a  week  until 
completely  dry.  In  this  manner  of  steeping,  the 
flax  soon  gives  to  the  water  an  inky  tinge,  and 
imbibes  it  again  so  strongly  that  much  labour  is 
required  in  its  bleaching,  and  therefore  many 
plans  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  to 
obviate  this  objection.  It  lias  been  recommended, 
as  a  much  better  method,  to  subject  the  flax  to 
the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  even  to  boil  it  for 
an  hour  or  more,  by  which  every  advantage 
would  be  obtained  of  macerating  the  reed  or 
bwm%  and  separating  the  juices,  while  the  bod  ef- 
fects attending  long  immersion  in  stagnant  pools 
would  be  avoided. 

The  water-retting  for  very  fine  flax  is  more 
carefully  performed;  and  in  this  process  the  ad- 
vantages of  running  and  still  water  are  endea- 
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vourod  to  1h>  combined.  The  pit  into  which  the 
water  is  introduced  for  this  purposo  is  made  three 
or  four  mouths  Wore  it  is  wanted.  A  pure  stream 
from  a  soft  spring,  or  whew  n  small  rivulet  is 
always  gently  running  through;  the  pit  having 
only  two  small  apertures  at  opposite  sides  for 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  water.  This  recep- 
tacle tthould  be  about  five  feet  deep,  narrow,  and 
of  a  length  proportionate  to  tho  quantity  of  flax 
under  process.  Poles  with  hooks  attached  to 
them  are  driven  in  along  the  sides,  tho  hooks 
Wing  rather  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  a 
long  pole,  tho  whole  length  of  tho  pit,  is  fixed 
into  these  hooks.  The  flax  is  then  made  into 
narrow  bundles  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long 
and  four  feet  high,  and  these  being  wrapped  in 
straw,  are  immersed  in  the  water,  where  they 
are  kept  securely  by  means  of  horizontal  cross 
poles,  which  are  then  introduced  between  the 
long  polo  and  the  hooks. 

Some  cultivators  do  not  steep  tho  flax  in  wa- 
ter, but  only  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  gras* 
ground,  exposed  to'  the  air  and  moisture,  which 
is  called  dru>-r*ttin<j. 

As  the  fibre  gains  nothing,  however,  by  ma- 
ceration in  water,  it  has  been  proposed,  in  ordor 
to  shorten  and  simplify  the  process  of  separation 
from  tho  woody  parts,  to  omit  the  process  of 
steeping  entirely,  and  simply  to  dry  and  stack 
the  lint  when  taken  from  the  field  as  a  crop  of 
corn.  Afterwards,  by  machinery,  tho  capsules 
are  se|tnratcd,  and  the  fibre  detached.  In  this 
way  there  is  less  loss  of  seed,  and  less  demand 
for  labour  at  a  busy  season.  The  fibre  has 
also  all  its  original  strength,  part  of  which  must 
Iky  lo«t  by  tho  process  of  maceration ;  and  tho 
bleaching  and  clearing  it  of  all  colouring  and 
mucilage  must  bo  an  easier  process  from  the  di- 
minished bulk  of  tho  material.  Two  patents 
have  been  taken  out  for  tins  process,  one  in  1810, 
and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Dundy,  in 
1B17,  the  latter  of  whom  also  Invented  an  inge- 
nious machine  for  the  purpose.  This  process, 
however,  lias  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  On 
tho  first  trials  it  was  found  that  tho  flax  proved 
too  harsh  and  rough  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
tures; and  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  hitherto  obviated. 

For  many  ages  it  was  the  universal  practice  to 
separate  tho  flax  from  tho  uscIcmm  parts  by  hand- 
machinery,  either  by  beating  with  mallets,  or  by 
tho  use  of  an  instrument  called  a  bmiL.  Kven 
now,  in  those  countries  where  flax  is  most  cul- 
tivated, tho  hand-break  is  ntill  used. 

This  instrument  is  a  block  of  wood,  al>out  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  breadth  and  thickness.  Deep  grooves  are 
made  in  the  wood,  extending  through  its  whole 
length,  about  an  inch  wide  at  bottom,  and  in- 
creasing in  width  in  such  a  manner  that  tho  di- 
viaions  thus  formed  may  present  rather  sharp 


edges  on  tho  surface.  Over  this  block  of  wood 
another  block  is  fitted,  one  end  of  it  being  made 
f<i»t  by  means  of  a  hinge,  and  the  other  shape*) 
into  a  handle.  This  up]ter  block  has  two  longi- 
tudinal edges,  so  shaped  as  to  enter  and  fit  into 
the  corresponding  grooves  of  the  under  part  of 
the  machine. 

The  person  who  is  to  perform  the  operation  of 
breaking  takes  a  quantity  in  his  left  hand,  whil« 
with  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  handle  of  uV 
upper  jaw  of  the  break.  The  flax  Wing  put 
between  the  upper  and  under  part,  the  former  i« 
raised  up  and  let  down  several  times  with  all  the 
force  of  tho  operator;  this  breaks  the  reed  with 
out  injuring  the  fibres  which  surround  it,  and  at 
tho  same  time  effectually  wparatos  these  from 
the  cellular  texture  which  united  them,  and 
which  together  with  them  formed  the  bark.  Hy 
putting  the  flax  between  tho  two  jaws  thf 
bruised  refuse  is  partially  separated  from  the 
fibres. 

Some  of  tho  smaller  particles  still  remain  en- 
tangled among  the  flax ;  to  get  rid  of  these,  an- 
other operation  is  required  which  is  called  josvA- 
•»<7.  The  scwTcA,  the  instrument  used  for  tlu> 
purpose,  is  merely  a  kind  of  long  wooden  bst; 
and  the  scutching-frame  is  an  upright  board, 
fastened  to  a  horizontal  piece,  which  latter  forms 
the  foot-board,  in  the  upright  piece  a  semi- 
circular incision  is  mode,  on  which  the  workman 
places  the  flax,  which  ho  holds  in  one  hand, 
while  w  ith  the  other  he  strikes  it  with  the  scutch; 
after  giving  it  several  strokes,  he  shakes  it,  re- 
places It  on  the  board,  and  continues  strikioc 
till  it  is  sufficiently  clean,  and  the  fibres  appmr 
tolerably  straight.  The  qualification  of  a  good 
scutcher  is  to  make  as  little  waste  as  poanblr, 
while  ho  perfectly  cleanses  the  flax. 

This  manner  of  breaking  and  scutching  the 
flax  is  very  tedious  and  lalnirious.  About  sev- 
enty years  ago  a  more  expeditious  method  *ts 
invented  in  Scotland,  and  it  has  been  founJ  »• 
advantageous,  that  tho  hand-break  and  scutrbrr 
are  now  seldom  used  in  this  country.  The  in- 
vention consists  of  a  mill,  having  three  inJentei 
cylinders  placed  in  contact,  and  one  above  uV 
other.  The  middle  cylinder,  by  means  of  a  wa- 
ter-wheel, or  other  motive  power,  is  made  t" 
revolve  with  a  quick  motion,  which  is  impirtcl 
to  the  other  two  through  the  intervention  of 
cogH.  The  stalks  are  introduced  between  the 
up|wr  and  middle  cylinders,  a  curved  surface  1** 
hind  causes  the  flax  to  return  again  between  tlx 
middle  and  lower  cylinder,  and  this  operation  U 
continued  till  the  boon  i*  completely  broken 
The  upper  and  under  rollers  are  pressed  again* 
the  middle  one  by  means  of  weights. 

Tho  boon  being  now  thoroughly  bn»ken,  the 
fibres  are  freed  from  it  likewise  by  means  of  the 
samo  mill,  which  gives  motion  to  four  anas  pro 
jecting  from  a  horizontal  axle,  and  so  arrange! 
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» to  strike  in  a  slanting  direction  on  the  flax, 
imitating  as  much  an  possible  the  action  of  the 
iund-scutcher. 

it  is  evident  that  this  process  cannot  wholly 
frre  the  fibrous  parts  from  the  smaller  pieces  of 
the  reed,  or  from  the  gummy  substance  which 
.till  adheres  to  the  filaments.  To  effect  the  en- 
tire disengagement  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and 
to  disentangle  the  fibres  from  between  them- 
*It»,  recourse  is  had  to  another  operation  called 
heckling. 

The  heckle  is  a  square  frame  of  hard  wood, 
rtuddcd  with  rows  of  sharp-pointed  iron  pins, 
about  four  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  in  cir- 
nuuference,  and  an  inch  apart  from  each  other. 
The  teeth  are  set  in  rows,  disposed  in  a  quincunx 
wder.  By  this  arrangement  they  more  effectu- 
al)- diride  the  flax  than  if  they  were  placed 
♦quart;  the  teeth  in  that  case  would  scarcely 
produce  a  better  effect  than  a  single  row.  Coarse 
■•r  fine  heckles  are  employed  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  flax ;  a  coarse  one  is  generally  first 
itttd  to  disentangle  the  filaments,  and  then  a 
finer  one  gives  to  them  the  last  degree  of  pre- 
j-wtion. 

The  heckle  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  bench  before 
t)*  workman,  who,  grasping  a  handful  of  fkx 
■o  the  middle,  draws  first  one  side  and  then  the 
^ber  through  the  teeth,  till  the  whole  is  freed 
frcm  all  extraneous  matter,  and  presents  a  series 
«f  smooth  distinct  filaments.  Though  this  ope- 
ration is  apparently  so  simple,  much  practice  and 
'kill  are  required  to  perform  it  with  little  waste, 
wi  to  produce  even  and  continuous  fibres. 

Hai  for  cambric  and  fine  lawn  is  dressed  in  a 
more  delicate  manner.  After  only  slightly  un- 
king the  process  of  scutching,  it  is  not  then 
consigned  to  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  but  is  merely 
<rap«d  and  cleansed  with  a  blunt  knife,  on  a 
v 'ft  skin  of  leather ;  thence  it  is  carried  to  the 
•pinner,  who,  with  a  brush  made  for  the  pur- 
dresses  each  parcel  previously  to  spinning 

it. 

An  account  was  published  some  years  ago,  in 
^eden,  of  a  method  used  in  preparing  flax  so  as 
V)  superadd  all  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  to 
of  linen  fibres.  The  plants  were  boiled 
f  >r  many  hours  in  a  mixture  of  sea-water,  birch 
"hea,  and  quicklime ;  then  washed  in  tho  sea, 
«d  being  subsequently  rubbed  and  cleansed  with 
**p,  were  laid  out  to  bleach.  By  this  process 
tl*  flax  lost  one-half  of  its  weight ;  but  it  is 
*w  tliat  its  superior  quality  more  than  compen- 
sAr^  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity. 

Berthollet  likewise  made  experiments  in 
'•Caching  flax,  and  succeeded  in  giving  to  its 
the  whiteness  and  softness  of  cotton.  He 
objected  it  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  which  in- 
4fcd  bleached  it  effectually,  but  at  the  same  time 
'Djured  its  fibre ;  and  although  a  thread  wan  pro- 
5l*ed  frvin  it  of  considerable  tenacity,  yet  this 


was  a  most  troublesome  operation,  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  staple. 

It  was  found  that  this  chemical  bleaching  pro- 
cess had  the  remarkable  property  of  reducing  the 
finest  flax  and  the  coarsest  hemp  alike  to  one 
uniform  fineness  of  fibre  and  colour,  and  that 
even  the  refuse  from  rope-walks  might  thus  be 
made  into  a  substance  valuable  in  the  arts. 

The  produce  from  the  flax  plant  is  extremely 
uncertain  in  quantity.  It  is  affected  by  differ- 
ence of  soil  and  season,  as  well  as  by  the  degree 
of  carefulness  bestowed  on  its  cultivation  and 
preparation ;  these  different  circumstances  caus- 
ing a  variation  of  from  280  to  980  lbs.  per  acre ; 
but  the  average  crop  in  the  same  area  may  be 
estimated  at  660  to  700  lbs.  of  clean  fibre  avail- 
able for  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  quantity  of  seed  produced  from  an  acre  of 
ground  averages  from  six  to  eight  bushels;  some- 
times, however,  an  acre  yields  ten  or  twelve 
bushels. 

The  Cotton  Plant  ( gassy pium ).  Natural 
family  nudtarcxr.  ;  mon^lrlphia^jntlyandriay  Lin- 
narus.  There  are  several  distinct  species  of  cot- 
ton plants,  and  a  great  many  varieties.  Some 
are  herbaceous  annuals,  others  shrubs  of  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  and  others  again  reach  the 
size  of  trees  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  stems  are  smooth  or  hairy;  leaves  either 
three  or  five  lobed,  vine-shaped,  cordate,  blunt, 
or  lanceolate.  The  blossom  is  large,  with  yel- 
low or  white  petals,  and  a  purplish  centre;  and 
to  this  succeeds  an  acuminated  pod,  which,  on 
coming  to  maturity,  bursts,  and  displays  a  pro- 
fusion of  white  or  yellowish  down  tliat  forms 
the  cotton  of  commerce.  In  the  centre  of  this 
down  are  contained  the  seeds,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  ten  to  thirty,  according  to  the  species, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  of  an  oleaginous  na- 
ture. 

The  early  history  of  the  cotton  plant  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  nor  can  we  now  ascertain 
in  what  region  of  the  globe  it  was  first  cultivated 
and  applied  to  purposes  of  domestic  use.  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  was 
familiar  with  its  productions,  does  not  describe 
the  cotton  plant  as  existing  there,  but  gives  some 
obscure  hints  of  such  a  plant  being  in  use  in 
India.  The  inhabitants  of  India,  says  he,  pos- 
sess a  kind  of  plant  which,  instead  of  fruit,  pro- 
duces wool  of  a  finer  and  tatter  quality  than 
tliat  of  sheep ;  of  this  the  natives  make  their 
clothes.  When  describing  the  corslet  of  Amasis, 
he  accordingly  designates  cotton  under  the  name 
of  tree-wool,  a  combination  of  terms  which  the 
Germans  use  for  the  same  substance  at  this 
day.  His  particularly  detailing  the  linen  gar- 
ments of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  mode  of  weav- 
ing linen  cloth,  as  differing  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  while  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  garments,  would  lead  Ub  to  sup- 
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pose  that  this  Utter— the  cotton  plant,  was  un- 
known to  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  if  they  pos- 
sessed cotton  cloth  at  all,  it  was  imported  from 
India.  The  absence  of  all  appearance  of  cotton 
amid  the  profusion  of  linen  cloths  which  enve- 
lope their  mummies,  would  also  confirm  the  sup- 
position, that,  if  not  unknown,  at  least  cotton 
cloth  was  extremely  rare  among  them. 

Pliny,  however,  in  his  work  on  Natural  His- 
tory, describes  the  cotton  plant  as  a  small  shrub 
growing  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  by  *ome  xylon, 
and  by  others  gouypium,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  soft  downy  substance  of  a  dazz- 
ling whiteness,  and  which  is  manufactured  into 
h  cloth  much  esteemed  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 
This  was  five  centuries  after  the  time  in  which 
Herodotus  wrote,  and  during  this  period  the 
plant  may  liave  become  more  common. 

In  the  present  day  the  cotton  plant  is  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Levant. 
From  Pliny's  account  it  would  not  appear  that 
cotton  was  much  used  at  Rome,  even  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  nor  for  many  cen- 
turies afterwards  was  its  use  introduced  into 
Europe.  But  in  the  ninth  century  tlio  Arabians, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  Egypt,  appear  to 
have  used  cotton  cloth  for  their  ordinary  gar- 
ments ;  for  one  of  the  first  remarks  of  two  Ara- 
bian travellers,  who  went  to  China  at  that  pe- 
riod, was,  tliat  the  Chinese,  instead  of  wearing 
cotton  as  they  and  their  countrymen  did,  chiefly 
used  silk  stuffs. 

It  is  probable,  then,  tliat  the  cotton  plant  first 
came  from  Persia  to  Egypt,  from  thence  it  spread 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  latterly  to  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  the  time  of  Touruefort,  who 
visited  these  islands,  Milo  was  celebrated  for  its 
cotton.  The  cotton  now  raised  in  small  quan- 
tity in  tho  Cyclodes  possesses  that  dazzling 
whiteness  which  Pliny  describes  as  the  property 
of  the  Egyptian  cotton. 

It  is  a  question  not  now  easily  solved,  whether 
the  cotton  plant  was  originally  a  native  of  the 
West  India  islands  and  the  continent  of  America. 
It  is  said  tliat  a  species  of  cotton  is  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  some  parts  of  America,  distinct  from 
that  which  the  European  settlers  introduced 
from  the  old  world ;  and  it  is  also  affirmed  that 
the  Mexicans,  when  first  discovered,  wore  cot- 
ton garments  stained  with  most  vivid  and  1>ril- 
liant  colours,  an  art  practised  by  the  Aztecs, 
but  which  is  now  entirely  lost.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  but  tliat  tho  colonists  who 
took  possession  of  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  disregarding  the  native  productions  of 
the  soil,  introduced  the  cotton  plant  from  Smyr- 
na at  an  early  period  of  their  settlement,  and 
its  culture  has  continued  and  greatly  extended 
ever  since.  In  Georgia  the  most  abundant  crops 
arc  annually  produced  of  very  superior  cotton, 
known  for  the  length  aud  fineness  of  its  fibre. 


According  to  Humboldt,  the  cultivation  of  the 
cotton  plant  in  the  United  States  has  increa.*"] 
in  a  prodigious  ratio,  and  the  production  of  cot- 
ton continues  to  be  an  object  with  the  American 
of  growing  importance.  "  Sea  Island "  and 
"Upland"  cotton  are  the  terms  used  in  oom- 
merce  to  designate  the  cotton  which  comes  from 
Georgia.  "  These  hieroglyphics  in  the  Liverpool 
News,"  are  fully  explained  in  Captain  BsmI 
Hall's  entertaining  narrative  of  his  travel*  in 
North  America. 

Near  the  Georgian  coast  are  several  null 
islands.  It  is  on  these  insular  spots  that 
finest  cotton  is  grown,  and  from  these  it  Uko 
its  name,  which,  however,  is  borrowed,  in  ordrr 
to  class  under  the  same  head  cotton  raised  at  vi- 
llous places  on  the  main  coast,  and  also  in  the 
swampy  regions  bordering  on  most  of  the  gmt 
rivers.  That  which  grows  farther  from  the 
and  at  a  higher  level,  has  acquired  the  name  <>f 
upland  cotton,  and  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  cotton  tree  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the 
West  India  islands;  and  in  South  America  Urn 
branch  of  agriculture  has  long  been  an  object  of 
attention.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  cotton 
formed  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export* 
tion  from  Demerara;  but  its  increased  ui 
cheaper  production  in  many  other  countries  ba», 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing demand,  lowered  its  price  so  considrf- 
ably,  that  the  Demerara  planters  have  found  i: 
more  to  their  advantage  gradually  to  conrvrt 
their  cotton  into  sugar  plantations.  Much,  bow- 
ever,  is  still  grown  in  other  ports  of  Guiana,  and 
is  known  in  commerce  as  Demerara  cotton. 

Among  other  nations,  tho  Egyptians  ha", 
within  the  last  few  years,  enormously  increaaJ 
the  production  of  this  article,  and  have  become 
formidable  rivals  to  other  cotton  cultivators.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  an  excellent  quality  i> 
annually  exported  thence,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  Smyrna  and  other  markets. 

In  1826  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  bap 
of  cotton  were  exported  from  Egypt  toGrwt 
Britain;  and  although  the  aupply  lias  not  con 
tinued  so  excessive  as  in  that  year  of  excitant 
and  speculation,  yet  the  importation  thence  atsll 
continues  much  beyond  that  from  the  wh<<l< 
West  India  islands.  In  the  same  year,  and  is 
1826  and  1827,  the  exports  of  Egyptian  cotton 
to  France,  entirely  through  the  port  of  Mawu- 
lea,  were  immense.  In  1828  and  1829  there  w* 
a  glut.  The  immense  department  of  the  laa- 
retto  of  Marseilles,  devoted  to  the  reception  <& 
this  and  other  products  from  plague  countriw, 
was  then  literally  crammed  with  Egyptian  cot- 
ton. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  very  extensw') 
pursued  in  China ;  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  was  grown  and  spun  in  theF«y-*b- 
This  valuable  indigenous  production  did  not  bc- 
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tome  in  article  of  commerce  from  Die  Indies  to 
Uiit  country  until  many  years  after  the  British 
had  possessed  their  widely-extending  eastern  ter- 
ritory. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
antecedent  to  this  period,  though  the  Europeans 
Jid  not  import  raw  cotton  from  the  East  Indies, 
they  imported  a  vast  quantity  of  muslins  and 
other  manufactured  cotton  stuffs,  which  were 
Mjperior  to  what  we  could  produce  until  we 
called  in  the  aid  of  machinery. 

When  the  enterprising  French  traveller  Der- 
nier was  in  Ilindostan  (about  the  year  1G0G), 
Bengal  was  the  mart  for  these  cotton  good*. 
**  There  ia  in  Bengal/'  says  he,  **  such  a  quantity 
of  cotton  and  silks,  that  the  kingdom  may  be 
tilled  the  common  storehouse  for  those  two 
kinds  of  merchandize,  not  of  Ilindostan  only, 
but  of  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  even 
of  Kumpe.  I  have  been  sometimes  amazed  at 
the  rait  quantity  of  cotton  cloths  of  every  sort, 
fjni?  and  coarse,  white  and  coloured,  which  the 
J)utch  alone  exjwrt  to  different  places,  especially 
to  Japan  and  Europe.  The  English,  the  Por- 
tugese, and  the  native  merchants,  deal  also  in 
these  articles  to  a  considerable  extent." 

The  first  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  the 
l«ut  Indies  into  England  did  not  take  place  until 
the  year  1798,  and  it  was  not  even  then  imported 
ly  the  cliartered  company,  but  by  privileged 
tam-lionta.  The  first  cargo  of  this  material 
which  was  brought  to  London  was  valued  in 
India  at  X10,00O,  and  it  cleared  the  large  sum 
of  £50,000,  having  been  sold  at  2*.  2d.  per  11). 
Daring  the  following  year  the  price  fell  to  \0d.; 
and  the  cotton  of  India  is  now  the  lowest  priced 
that  is  brought  to  the  English  market.  It  can 
«  present  be  purchased  at  G$d.  to  7^d.  per  lb., 
*hile  the  best  cotton  from  Georgia  commands 
from  UA^d.  to  is.Gd.  per  lb.  Notwithstanding 
this  very  low  price  of  East  India  cotton,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  still  annually  shipped  to  this 
fontry,  where,  in  1832,  more  than  35,000,000 
lk  were  retained  for  home  consumption. 

During  the  late  war,  when  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  French  ruler  to  render  his  country  indo 
pendent  of  foreign  commerce,  efforts  were  made 
b)  him  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
into  Italy,  Corsica,  and  some  of  the  southern 
parts  of  France.  The  attempt  was  attended  by 
partial  success  in  long  as  other  supplies  were  cut 
flff;  hut  as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  warfare  hap- 
pily restored  freedom  to  commerce,  the  culture 
of  cotton  was  gradually  abandoned,  since  the 
product  obtained  could  not  at  all  compete  with 
Hut  of  foreign  growth,  as  regarded  either  price 
or  quality. 

The  part  of  Italy  where  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton was  most  successful  was  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  particularly  in  that  fine  plain  which  ex- 
tends between  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  sea,  and  the 
Tifate  mountain*  by  Caetellamare.    Here  a  new 


and  important  trade  was  created,  and  carried  on 
successfully  as  long  as  the  continental  system 
was  in  force,  chiefly  by  French  and  Swiss  mer- 
chants, who  had  establishments  for  the  purpose 
at  the  neighbouring  towns  of  La  Torre  dell'An- 
nun/iata  and  La  Torre  del  Greco.  These  estab- 
lishments closed  with  the  coercivo  system  that 
had  produced  them,  and  generally  to  the  ruin  of 
those  who  had  largely  engaged  in  them.  Some 
small  quantities  of  cotton  are  still  produced  there; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  only  been  used  in  the 
very  limited  manufactories  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  and  not  exported. 

An  eminent  spinner  of  Manchester,  in  the  year 
1824,  imported  a  small  quantity  of  this  Neapo- 
litan cotton  by  way  of  experiment.  The  defect, 
as  compared  with  the  American  cotton,  was  the 
shortness  of  its  fibres.  During  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1822,  some  of  these  cotton  grounds 
suffered  much,  from  being  covered  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  by  a  dry  impalpable 
powder  ejected  by  the  volcano. 

The  Neapolitan  cotton  was  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  name  of  cotton  of  Cnatellamarc. 
The  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  had  also  be- 
gun to  cultivate  cotton  in  some  districts  of  Apu- 
lia, under  very  favourable  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate,  but  had  made  no  great  progress 
when  the  system  of  Bonaparte  fell.  In  1824  ull 
these  Apulian  cotton  grounds  bore  wheat  and 
Indian  corn. 

About  the  commencement  of  tho  present  cen- 
tury the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  had  been 
introduced  with  success  into  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain,  by  Mr  Kirk  pat  rick,  while  acting  as 
consul  for  the  United  States  of  America  at  Ma- 
laga. The  environs  of  the  village  of  Churriana, 
at  the  foot  of  La  Sierra  de  Mijas,  which  before 
had  been  an  uncultivated  waste,  was  converted 
by  him  into  a  flourishing  cotton  plantation. 
Success  in  this  apparently  unpromising  situation 
caused  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to  be  quickly 
extended  from  Motril  to  Almeira,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  and  the  pursuit  has 
become  at  once  a  beneficial  employment  for  na- 
tive industry,  and  a  source  of  considerable  foreign 
commerce. 

When  the  French  armies  occupied  the  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  in  1810,  the  exportation  of  cot- 
ton was  bo  considerable  as  to  lead  the  French 
government  to  suspect  that  the  whole  of  that 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Spanish  cotton 
was  not  the  produce  of  Spain.  Orders  were 
therefore  received  by  the  military  authorities  to 
institute  inquiries  concerning  the  cotton  planta- 
tions at  Malaga,  and  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
which  these  actually  furnished. 

Restricted  in  the  exportation  of  his  produce, 
the  indefatigable  Kirkpatrick  transferred  his 
energies  to  the  erection  of  spinning  factories,  and 
3,000  workmen  were  soon  employed  in  a  village* 
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which  only  a  few  years  }>efore  had  been  a  mise- 
rable hnmlet.  But  popular  commotions,  and  the 
occupation  by  hostile  troops,  were  not  favourable 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  peaceful  arts ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  French  troops  had  evacuated 
this  part  of  Spain,  the  prejudiced  populace,  either 
instigated  by  a  blind  fury,  or  more  probably  in- 
cited by  the  agents  of  those  who  criminally  in- 
dulged in  political  animosities,  not  only  destroyed 
the  factories,  but  even  tore  up  the  cotton  plants, 
and  thus,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  dried  up  the 
source  of  prosperity  to  a  place  which  had  only 
existed  from  the  profitable  employment  fur- 
nished by  this  branch  of  industry. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  its  apparently  total 
destruction,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  had  been 
found  too  advantageous  to  l>e  altogether  almn- 
doned  by  those  persons  who  had  formerly  pros- 
1  t  iv<  1  through  its  means ;  and  as  soon  as  the  op- 
portunity was  offered  by  returning  tranquillity, 
plantations  again  flourished  on  the  coast  of  Gra- 
nada, cotton  being  now  produced  in  abundance, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  at  Motril  and  through 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  Herbaceous  Cotton  Plant  ( gossypium 
herbaccum )  is  the  only  species  cultivated  in  Eu- 
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a  Bj  badoes  Cotton  ;  b  lifrt>«««ot  i. 


rope,  and  is  the  kind  most  generally  cultivated 
in  other  countries  also.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  inches. 
The  stem  is  smooth ;  the  leaves  with  five  round 
lobes,  and  glandular  beneath.  The  flower  is 
composed  of  large  yellow  petals,  with  a  purple 
centre.  The  pod  is  about  the  sire  of  a  walnut ; 
and  when  mature  the  external  covering  bursts, 
and  displays  the  soft  downy  fibres  of  the  cotton. 
This  species  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  is  grown  extensively  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
some  parts  of  America,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
islands.  In  the  Levant  it  is  sown,  in  well  pre- 
pared land,  in  March,  in  lines  about  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  patches  of  seeds  two  feet  distant 
in  the  lines.  The  plants  when  they  come  up 
are  thinned  out  to  two  or  three  in  one  place,  and 
the  earth  is  stirred  up  by  a  one-horse  plough,  or 


by  manual  labour  with  hoes,  and  irrigated  onco 
or  twice  a  week  by  directing  the  water  aloe: 


Cotton  n o w i*r  and  Pod. 


the  furrows  between  the  rows.  The  flowering 
season  is  generally  over  about  the  middle  of 
tember,  and  then  the  ends  of  the  shoots  ar* 
picked  off  to  determine  the  sap  to  the  capsule*. 
These  are  collected  by  the  hand  as  they  ripen.  I 
tedious  process,  which  lasts  till  the  end  of  No- 
vember. The  cotton  is  then  separated  from  th- 
seeds,  also  by  the  hand ;  the  former  is  packed  ii) 
bales  for  the  market ;  the  bitter  are  bruised,  an  1 
an  oil  extracted  from  them.  In  the  Levant  the 
seeds  are  also  used  as  food. 

The  Barftadoes,  or  Indian  Cotton  ( g.  Bsrte- 
dense  J.  The  herbaceous  stem  rises  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  grow  upon 
long  hairy  foot-stalka,  and  are  divided  into  •!-  ■ 
lobes,  the  lower  leaves  having  five,  and  the  upj*r 
generally  three  lobes.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
India,  from  whence  it  was  transplanted  to  the 
West  India  islands,  where  it  is  extensively 
raised. 

In  Barbadoes,  according  to  Mr  Long,  this  plant 
is  sown,  in  rows  about  five  feet  asunder,  at  th" 
end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
at  first  but  slightly  covered,  but  after  the  plant 
springs  up,  the  root  is  well  moulded.  The  Idfl 
should  not  be  stiff  nor  shallow,  as  this  plant  h* 
a  tap  root.  The  ground  is  then  hoed  frequently, 
and  kept  very  free  of  weeds,  until  the  yonns 
plants  rise  to  a  moderate  height.  It  grow*  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  produces  two  crop* 
annually ;  the  first  in  eight  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed;  the  second  within  four 
months  after  the  first,  and  the  produce  of  eaeh 
plant  is  reckoned  about  one  pound  weight.  Th* 
branches  are  pruned  and  trimmed  after  the  fifft 
gathering ;  and  if  the  growth  is  over  luxuriant, 
pruning  should  bo  practised  earlier.  When  great 
part  of  the  pods  are  expanded,  the  wool  is  picked* 
and  afterwards  cleaned  from  the  seeds  by  a  ma- 
chine called  a  gin,  composed  of  two  or  thn* 
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naooih  wooden  rollers,  of  about  an  inch  diame- 
ter, ranged  horizontally,  close  and  parallel  to 
each  other  in  a  frame ;  at  each  extremity  they 
•re  toothed  or  channelled  longitudinally,  corre- 
sponding one  with  the  other;  and  the  central 
roller  being  moved  with  a  treddle  or  foot-lathe, 
resembling  that  of  a  knife-grinder,  makes  the 
other  two  revolve  in  contrary  directions.  The 
cotton  is  laid,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  upon 
these  rollers  whilst  they  are  in  motion,  and 
readily  pressing  between  them,  drops  into  a  sack 
placed  underneath  to  receive  it,  leaving  the  seeds 
which  are  too  large  to  pass  with  it  behind.  The 
cotton  thus  separated  from  the  seeds  is  afterwards 
hind-picked  and  cleansed  thoroughly  from  any 
little  particles  of  the  pods  or  other  substances 
which  may  be  adhering  to  it.  It  is  then  stowed 
b  large  bags,  where  it  is  well  trod  down  that  it 
may  be  close  and  compact,  each  bag  containing 
•*)00  lbs.  An  acre  may  be  expected  to  produce 
from  240  to  300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

The  Tree  Cotton  (g.  arboreum  J.  This,  as  the 
name  implies,  assumes  the  form  of  a  tree,  and 
naches  the  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  if  left 
anpruned.  The  leaves  are  five-lobed,  spear- 
»haped,  and  grow  on  hairy  petioles.  It  is  a  na- 
Ure  of  India,  and  probably  the  same  as  seen  by 
Marco  Polo  at  Guizerat  "  Cotton,"  says  this 
observant  traveller,  "  is  produced  here  in  large 
quantities  from  a  tree  that  is  about  six  yards  in 
height,  and  bears  during  twenty  years ;  but  the 
cotton  taken  from  trees  of  that  age  is  not  adapted 
for  ipinning,  but  only  for  quilting." 

The  Vine-leaved  Cotton  (g.  vtti/olium ).  In 
this  species  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  vine. 
This  is  also  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
the  kind  chiefly  cultivated  at  the  Mauritius. 

The  Hairy  Cotton  ( g.  hirsutum ).  The  stalk 
i«  herbaceous,  with  lateral  branches,  about  three 
fwt  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  thick  down. 
The  upper  loaves  are  undivided  and  cordate;  the 
lower  divided  into  three  and  sometimes  five 
lobes,  and  covered  with  hair.  This  plant  is  bi- 
ennial, and  in  warm  situations  even  perennial. 
U  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  South  America,  and 
a  occasionally  grown  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Spotted-barked  Cotton  (g.  religiomm ). 
The  bark  and  petioles  of  this  shrub  are  spotted 
»uh  black ;  the  leaves  are  three  and  five  lobed. 

The  Silk  Cotton  Tree  ( g,  bombyx  ceita J.  This 
»  one  of  the  tallest  of  oriental  trees.  Its  stem 
^  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  hairy  or  prickly.  The 
leaves  are  palmate,  divided  into  five  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  first  white,  then  they  change  to  rose 
colour,  and  finally  become  red.  Lamarck  sup- 
P°k«  this  tree  was  indigenous  to  the  lower  lati- 
tudes of  America.  The  wood  is  very  light,  and 
not  much  valued  except  for  the  construction  of 
^oes.  The  trunk  is  very  large,  and  when  hol- 
lowed out  makes  canoes  capable  of  containing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of 


from  6  to  12  cwt.  each.  When  sawn  into  boards 
and  well  saturated  with  lime  water,  it  bears  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  for  many  years.  It  is  also 
formed  into  laths  for  roofs  and  other  domestic 
purposes  in  the  West  Indies.  The  seed  capsule 
contains  a  down  of  a  coarser  quality  than  the 
other  cottons. 

This  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Mauritius,  where 
there  are  two  varieties,  one  producing  a  white, 
and  the  other  a  yellowish  brown  cotton.  A  cot- 
ton of  this  colour  is  also  cultivated  in  China,  and 
forms  the  cloth  called  Nankin. 

These  are  a  few  of  what  are  perhaps  distinct 
species.  The  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant  are, 
however,  exceedingly  numerous.  Dr  Rohr,  an 
extensive  cultivator  of  cotton  in  the  island  of 
St  Croix,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, enumerates  upwards  of  thirty  species;  and 
Mr  Bennet,  a  cultivator  in  Tobago,  remarked 
more  than  one  hundred  varieties.  Dr  Rohr  con- 
siders the  different  forms  of  the  seeds  as  distinc- 
tive of  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  classi- 
fies them  accordingly.  Others  again  consider 
the  distinctive  difference  to  reside  in  the  shape 
of  the  seed-pod,  the  number  of  its  divisions,  or 
the  manner  and  time  in  which  the  cotton  is  re- 
tained in  its  place  after  the  bursting  of  the  pod  ; 
while  others  believe  the  only  circumstances  wor- 
thy  of  attention  in  the  classification  to  be  those 
which  regard  the'  staple  or  fibre. 

Very  white  cotton  is  not  considered  the  best ; 
a  slightly  yellow  tinge,  when  not  the  effect  of 
accidental  moisture  or  of  an  inclement  season, 
is  indicative  of  greater  fineness. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  one  pod  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  different  species;  the  pods  of  some 
containing  only  ten  or  twelve  seeds,  others  as 
many  as  thirty ;  while  in  all  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  colour,  shape,  and  size. 

The  shrub  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  especially  in  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  has  a  rough  black  seed.  The  cotton  of 
this  is  in  colour  a  pale  red,  and  is  of  so  short  a 
fibre  that  it  cannot  be  spun ;  in  consequence,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering,  and 
what  little  is  picked  up  is  used  for  stuffing  mat- 
tresses and  pillows.  Among  other  varieties,  the 
Brazil  and  the  Guiana  cottons  bear  the  same  kind 
of  seed  as  the  wild  species,  differing  slightly  in 
shape;  these  are  both  nearly  alike  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  produce.  The  Guiana  is,  after 
the  "  Sea  Island  cotton,"  the  most  esteemed  in 
Europe,  on  account  of  its  colour  and  fineness, 
and  the  length  and  strength  of  its  staple  and 
fibre ;  it  is  likewise  extremely  productive,  as  it 
furnishes  two  gatherings  in  the  year.  It  is  far- 
ther valuable,  as  the  seeds  of  this  kind  conglo- 
merate, or  adhere  firmly  to  each  other  in  the  pod, 
and  are  easily  separated  from  the  cotton.  This 
variety  requires  a  moist  soil,  such  as  generally 
predominates  in  Dutch  Guiana. 
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The  Indian  cotton  has  a  dark  brown  seed 
(ttreaked  with  black ;  this  cotton  is  very  white, 
and  finer  than  that  of  Guiana,  but  not  no  pro- 
ductive. Six  other  varieties  bear  nearly  the 
name  description  of  seed,  among  which  is  the 
Siam,  so  noted  in  the  West  Indies  as  being 
nearly  equal  to  silk  in  beauty  and  fineness.  It 
b  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  and  its  fibres  are  very 
fine,  long,  and  elastic.  This  variety  produces 
twice  in  the  year,  but  does  not  bear  a  great  quan- 
tity. It  is  not  much  cultivated,  because  it  can- 
not bo  cleansed  without  extreme  difficulty ;  the 
seed  being  entirely  covered  with  a  kind  of  green 
moss  or  hair,  cannot  l>e  separated  from  the  cot- 
ton by  any  machine,  and  not  even  by  the  hand 
without  much  labour  and  care. 

The  cotton  of  Curacoa  and  that  of  St  Domingo 
have  small  seeds,  the  surface  of  which  is  thinly 
covered  with  a  few  short  hairs  or  a  thin  beard. 
This  kind  is  of  a  very  tolerable  quality. 

The  seeds  of  the  Jamaica  cotton  are  perfectly 
smooth,  but  so  brittle  as  to  break  in  the  process 
of  se  para  ting  them  from  their  downy  envelope. 
The  fibre  is  coarse  but  strong ;  and  this  would 
be  considered  of  a  very  useful  quality  if  it  could 
be  better  cleansed.  Little  or  scarcely  any  cotton 
is  at  present  grown  in  Jamaica  compared  to  the 
quantity  which  was  produced  there  a  few  years 
back ;  but  it  was  always  considered  jis  one  of  the 
worst  cottons  in  the  English  market,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  planters'  persisting  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  species  which  could  not,  without  hand 
labour,  be  properly  divested  of  its  seed ;  it  was 
always  exported  mixed  with  pieces  of  the^c,  and 
was  therefore  known  by  the  technical  term  foul 
cotton. 

Of  all  the  species  of  cotton  the  annual  herba- 
ceous plant  yields  the  most  valuable  produce. 
The  "  Sea  Island  cotton,"  imported  into  England 
from  Georgia,  bears  a  price  double  to  that  im- 
ported from  any  other  country.  The  Persian 
cotton  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  superior 
quality ;  and  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  many 
travellers  show,  that  where  this  species  is  culti- 
vated in  other  parts  of  the  glol»e  it  is  equally  ex- 
cellent. But  the  additional  labour  and  conse- 
quent expense  attendant  on  its  cultivation,  as 
well  as  its  not  being  equally  adapted  to  all  soils, 
afford  perhaps  sufficient  reasons  why  it  is  not 
more  generally  adopted.  This  species  is  culti- 
vated in  China,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  home  consumption,  as  they  import  this 
article  largely  from  India. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  which  each  plant  yields 
is  as  various  as  its  quality.  Accordingly,  there 
are  scarcely  two  concurrent  opinions  to  be  col- 
lected on  this  subject.  The  average  produce  per 
English  acre  is  reckoned  by  different  writers  at 
various  quantities,  varying  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of 
picked  cotton. 


The  cotton  plant  will  grow  in  most  situations 
and  soils,  and  is  cultivated  with  very  little  trouble 
or  expense.  According  to  Humboldt  the  larger 
Mpecies,  which  attain  to  the  magnitude  of  tree*, 
require  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  t»83  Fahr.; 
the  shrubby  kind  may  be  cultivated  with  sue- 
cess  under  a  mean  temperature  of  60°  to  (M*, 
and  may  therefore  be  propagated  as  far  as  lati- 
tude 40°.  This  plant  is  indeed  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astracan,  the  latitude  of  which 
is  46°.  Some  species  flourish  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea;  others  again  are  injured  by 
this  proximity.  The  Pemambuco  cotton,  which 
is  the  finest  in  Bnuil,  is  of  the  Utter  kind,  and 
the  planters  find  that  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
cede from  the  coast  the  quality  of  the  cotton  is 
improved;  they  are,  in  consequence,  every  year 
penetrating  more  into  the  interior,  and  they 
ahvays  obtain  a  ready  market  for  their  produce, 
as  the  dealers  follow  their  footsteps  and  settle 
where  they  settle. 

Open  situations  and  a  strong  soil  moderately 
dry  and  warm  are  most  congenial  to  some  spe- 
cies, while  others  thrive  better  in  a  moist  and 
deep  soil. 

In  selecting  seed  for  a  plantation,  therefore, 
care  should  be  used  to  adapt  it  to  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  it  b  to  be  cultivated.  Prv 
viously  to  sowing  them  the  seeds  should  he 
wholly  divested  of  every  particle  of  cotton  fibrr, 
and  then  steeped  in  water  during  some  hour?; 
they  are  afterwards  rolled  in  sand  or  any  light 
earth,  in  order  entirely  to  separate  them  from 
each  other.    This  process  is  considered  very 
much  to  accelerate  their  germination.    The  tinu- 
for  sowing  in  the  West  Indies  is  usually  from 
May  to  September,  both  months  inclusive.  Th<- 
ground  is  well  prepared  and  manured,  and  then 
holes  are  made  some  inches  deep  and  about  three 
feet  apart  from  each  other.    Eight  or  ten  seeds 
are  generally  dropped  in  each  hole,  because  aomt 
of  them  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  grub  or 
worm,  and  others  to  rot  in  the  ground;  beside* 
which,  a  superfluity  of  plants  is  required  to  re- 
place the  ravages  which  are  sometimes  commit- 
ted by  caterpillars  on  the  tender  shoots.  The 
seeds  being  covered  with  earth,  it  b  generally 
expected,  and  especially  if  there  have  been  any 
rain  to  hasten  the  germination,  that  the  plant- 
will  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  about 
eight  days.  In  some  situations,  when  the  weathrr 
has  been  very  dry,  a  much  longer  time  elapses 
At  about  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  ground  U 
carefully  weeded,  and  those  plants  which  are 
the  weakest  are  drawn  out,  only  two  or  thn* 
being  left  in  each  hole.    When  the  plants  arc 
about  three  or  four  months  old  they  are  again 
cleaned  and  thinned,  and  the  stems  and  branches 
are  pruned,  or,  as  it  is  called,  topped,  an  inch, 
or  more,  of  the  plants  being  broken  off  from  the 
end  of  each  shoot.    Occasionally  some  of  the 
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hmr  leaves  are  also  taken  ofF.  These  cares 
from  time  to  time  should  be  continued  till  the 
period  of  flowering.  The  time  of  the  seeds 
coming  to  maturity  varies  according  to  the 
climate  and  the  species  of  the  plant.  When 
the  season  has  been  favourable,  the  cotton  is 
eeaerally  fit  for  pulling  about  seven  or  eight" 
months  after  it  has  been  sown.  This  period  is, 
however,  well  indicated  by  the  spontaneous 
bursting  of  the  capsule  or  seed-pod.  The  plan- 
tations at  this  time  arc  said  to  present  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  glossy  dark  green 
leaves  finely  contrast  with  the  white  globular 
forma  profusely  scattered  over  the  plant.  In 
the  East  the  produce  is  gathered  by  taking  off 
the  whole  of  the  pod.  In  other  parts,  and  this 
is  the  more  general  practice,  the  seeds  and  cotton 
tre  taken  away,  leaving  the  empty  husks.  The 
first  is,  of  course,  much  the  most  expeditious 
method,  but  it  has  a  very  serious  disadvantage. 
The  outer  part  breaks  in  minute  pieces,  and 
thus  mixes  with  the  cotton,  which  cannot  be 
freed  from  it  without  much  time  and  difficulty. 

Whichever  method  Is  pursued,  this  work  is 
always  performed  in  the  morning  before  sunrise, 
Msoona*  possible  after  the  cotton  displays  itself; 
l<eeatue  long  exposure  to  the  sun  injures  its 
colour,  by  giving  it  a  yellow  tinge.  The  pods 
likewise,  which  are  ready  for  gathering  expand 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  some  varieties  the 
•eed  and  its  envelope  are  then  detached  from  the 
pod,  and  falling  to  the  ground  the  cotton  be- 
comes soiled  and  deteriorated. 

In  some  countries  the  plant  after  yielding  its 
produce  is  every  year  cut  even  with  the  ground; 
in  others  this  operation  is  performed  only  once 
in  two  or  three  years. 

The  cotton  shrub  does  not  in  general  last  more 
thsn  five  or  six  years  in  full  or  productive  bear 
in?;  the  plantation  is  therefore  generally  after 
that  period  renewed.  The  seeds  may  usually 
1*  preserved  for  one  or  two  years,  but  in  some 
nrieties  they  should  be  planted  almost  as  soon 
>s  they  are  gathered.  The  surplus  seeds  serve 
food  for  cattle;  an  oil  is  likewise  expressed 
from  them  which  is  employed  for  many  domestic 
Pwposes.  Although  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
the  cotton  seeds  has  been  long  practised  in 
the  Levant,  it  is  not  many  years  since  these  seeds 
*ere  turned  to  similar  advantage  in  America. 

"Not  many  years  ago,"  says  a  recent  traveller, 
"those  who  had  cotton  gins  felt  themselves 
obliged  by  any  neighbour  who  was  willing  to 
take  the  seed  away;  and  what  might  hare  pro- 
duced millions  of  dollars,  lias  been  rejected  as 
°f  no  value.** 

A  machine  has  been  invented  for  pull 'in q  the 
fced,  that  is,  separating  the  external  skin,  and 
adhering  fibres  of  cotton  from  the  kernel.  After 
the  seeds  are  pulled,  they  are  ground  and  pressed 
in  a  mill  similar  to  the  Dutch  oil  mills.  The 


expressed  oil  is  then  refined,  and  it  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  the  best  sperm  oil.  The  refuse 
or  oil  cake  forms  a  nutritious  food  for  cattle.  In 
this  way  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent 
oil,  and  about  forty  bushels  of  cake  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  a  quantity  of  pods  that  furnish 
four  bags  of  cotton. 

The  annual  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  just  described;  only  that  in  sow- 
ing it  more  seeds  are  put  into  the  holes,  and 
these  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other.  It  comes 
to  maturity  much  quicker,  the  seeds  being  sown 
in  April  or  May,  and  the  crop  reaped  in  Sep- 
tember; in  some  hot  climates  two  harvests  can 
be  gathered  in  each  year. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  the 
cotton  should  not  be  pulled  immediately  after 
rain,  as  this  would  render  the  drying  process 
much  more  tedious  and  difficult;  and  should  it 
retain  any  moisture  when  it  is  packed,  it  would 
ferment  or  become  mouldy. 

Immediately  after  gathering  it  is  taken  to  a 
barn  and  assorted  according  to  its  quality;  it  is 
then  laid  on  mats  or  hurdles,  and  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  dried  in  stoves. 

The  separation  of  the  cotton  from  the  seeds 
is  a  very  long  and  troublesome  operation,  when 
performed  by  the  hand;  for  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  seed,  and  some 
time  is  consumed  in  cleansing  even  a  small  weight 
of  so  light  a  material.  In  the  greater  part  of 
India  the  use  of  machinery  for  this  purpose  is 
unknown,  and  all  the  cotton  is  picked  by  hand. 
A  roan  can  in  this  manner  separate  from  the 
seeds  scarcely  more  than  one  pound  of  cotton  in 
a  day.  In  some  parts  of  India,  however,  they 
make  use  of  a  machine,  which,  though  more 
simple,  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  gin 
used  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr  Buchanan  describes 
it  in  a  Journey  from  Madras  through  the  coun- 
tries of  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar.  Mr  Clarke 
Abel  also  found  precisely  the  same  machine  in 
China,  at  the  village  of  Ta-tung,  not  far  from 
Nankin,  which  he  thus  describes:  "It  consisted 
of  two  wooden  cylinders  placed  horizontally  one 
above  the  other,  on  a  stand  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  cylinders,  very  nearly  touching, 
were  put  in  motion  by  a  wheel  acted  upon  by 
the  foot.  The  cotton  being  brought  to  one  side 
of  the  crevice  intervening  between  them  during 
their  revolution,  was  turned  over  to  the  oppo- 
site; whilst  the  seeds,  being  too  large  to  enter, 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  workmen.*'  Mr  Clarke 
Abel  then  describes  the  instrument  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  freeing  the  cotton  from  knots  and 
dirt:  "This  is  equally  simple, and  is  the  same  as 
that  used,  I  believe,  in  most  countries  for  the 
same  or  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  a  very  elastic 
bow  with  a  tight  string.  In  using  it  the  carder 
places  it  in  a  heap  of  the  material,  and  having 
pulled  down  the  string  with  some  force,  he  sud- 
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denly  allows  the  bow  to  recoil;  the  vibration  of 
the  string  scatters  the  cotton  about,  and  separate 
it  into  fibres  freed  from  all  knots  and  impurities." 
A  drawing  of  an  instrument  scarcely  at  all  dif- 
fering from  this  Chinese  cotton  bow,  is  given  by 
Sonnerat,  in  his  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales, 
torn.  i.  p.  108.  Thunberg  says,  that  in  Batavia, 
he  saw  "the  cotton  cleansed  from  the  seed,  by  I 
being  laid  out  on  extended  cloths,  ami  tauten 
with  sticks,  till  all  the  seed  was  perfectly  separ- 
ated from  it."  The  use  of  the  machine  called  a 
gin,  which  we  have  already  described,  very  much 
facilitates  the  process;  and  by  its  means  one 
person  may  separate  and  cleanse  sixty-five  pounds 
per  day,  and  thus,  by  the  use  of  a  simple  piece 
of  machinery,  increase  his  effective  power  sixty- 
five  times.  A  still  greater  increase  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  employment  of  more  complex 
engines.  In  the  United  States  of  America  mills 
are  constructed  on  a  largo  scale, and  are  impelled 
by  horses,  steam,  or  other  power.  Eight  or  nine 
hundred  pounds  of  cotton  are  cleansed  in  a  day 
by  one  of  these  machines,  which  requires  the 
attendance  of  very  few  persons.  The  Ameri- 
can mills  are  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  smaller  ones,  hut  are  more  complete  in  their 
appointments.  A  description  of  one  of  the  larger 
sort  will  therefore  comprise  all  the  requisite  de- 
tails of  a  cotton  gin.  It  consists  of  two  wooden 
rollers  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  these  are 
placed  horizontally,  parallel,  and  touching  each 
other.  Over  them  is  fixed  a  sort  of  comb,  hav- 
ing iron  teeth  two  inches  long  and  seven-eighths 
of  on  inch  apart.  This  comb  is  of  the  same 
length  as  the  rollers,  and  so  placed  that  its  teeth 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  them.  When  the 
machine  is  set  in  motion  the  rollers  are  made  to 
revolve  with  great  rapidity  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  tliat  the  cotton  being  laid  upon  them 
it  is  by  their  motion  drawn  in  between  the  two, 
whilst  no  space  is  left  for  the  seeds  to  pass  with 
it.  To  detach  these  from  the  fibres  of  cotton  in 
which  they  are  enveloped,  the  same  machinery 
which  impels  the  rollers  gives  to  the  toothed  in- 
strument above  a  quick  wagging  motion  to  and 
fro,  by  means  of  which  the  pods  of  cotton  as 
they  are  cast  upon  the  rollers  are  torn  open,  just 
as  they  are  beginning  to  be  drawn  in;  the  seeds 
now  released  from  the  coating  which  ltad  en- 
circled them  fly  off  like  sparks  to  the  right  and 
leR,  while  the  cotton  itself  pauses  between  the 
cylinders.  The  sliorp  iron  teeth  of  the  comb 
moving  with  great  velocity,  sometimes  break 
the  seeds;  then  the  minute  pieces  are  instantly 
hurried  on,  and  pass  between  the  rollers  with 
the  cotton.  These  stray  particles  are  afterwards 
separated  by  hand,  a  process  which  is  called 
moting.  Entirely  to  cleanse  the  cotton  from  any 
remaining  fragment  of  seed  it  is  subjected  to 
another  process.  This  consists  in  whisking  it 
about  in  a  light  wheel  through  which  a  current 


of  air  is  made  to  pass.  An  it  is  tossed  out  of 
this  winnowing  machine  it  is  gathered  up  and 
conveyed  to  the  packing  house,  where,  by  means 
of  screws,  it  is  forced  into  bags,  each,  when  filled, 
weighing  about  300  pounds.  These  sre  Uwn 
sewed  up  and  sent  to  the  place  of  shipment, 
where  they  are  again  pressed  and  reduced  to  half 
their  original  size. 

Some  manufacturers  fancy  that  this  wholesale 
machine  tears  and  injures  the  fibres  of  the  cot- 
ton, but  it  is  perhaps  an  idle  prejudice,  since  the 
best  cotton  which  we  import  is  from  Georgia, 
where  it  is  most  expeditiously  cleansed ;  and  that 
which  obtains  the  least  price  comes  from  the 
East  Indies,  where  the  hand  is  the  only  machine 
used. 

Another  description  of  gin,  called  a  ssw  gin, 
is  likewise  used  for  short  staple  cotton  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Brazil.  This  consist!  of 
one  roller  nine  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  serif* 
of  circular  saws  fixed  upon  it  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  and  s  half 
apart.  Above  this  roller  is  a  hopper,  having  the 
bottom  formed  of  a  grating  of  wire  work,  through 
which  the  teeth  of  the  saw  project  to  a  certain 
depth.  In  this  hopper  the  cotton  to  be  clean  ' 
is  placed,  and,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  pro- 
jecting teeth  of  the  saw  come  in  contact  with 
the  cotton,  and  drag  it  through  the  wire  bottom 
of  the  hopper,  which  being  inclined  at  s  con- 
siderable angle,  the  seeds,  as  they  are  diwrni^ged, 
roll  down,  and  are  conveyed  away  through  a 
spout  in  the  machine. 

The  cotton  is  more  quickly  cleansed  by  thi« 
method  than  by  the  use  of  the  cylinder  gin,  bet 
at  the  same  time  it  tears  and  injures  the  stspk- 
It  is  usual  in  the  Liverpool  Price  Currents  to 
denote,  as  saw-ginned  cotton,  the  cotton  of  Bnuil 
cleansed  by  this  process,  which  fetches  a  lower 
price  in  the  market  than  the  Brazil  cotton  not 
so  operated  upon. 

Before  the  invention  of  spinning  machinery 
in  1787,  the  demand  for  cotton  wool  in  EoglanJ 
was  comparatively  small.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  we  obtained  our  trifling  supply  whollv 
from  Smyrna  and  Cyprus.  In  1786-7  we  im- 
ported 19,900,000  lbs.,  viz.:  6,800,000  lbs.  from 
the  British  West  Indies,  9,100,000  lbs.  from  tfr 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  colon- 
ies, and  6,000,000  lbs.  from  Smyrna  and  tht 
rest  of  Turkey.  Shortly  after  that  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  our  national  manufac- 
tures, the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  increased 
six-fold,  and  it  has  been  progressively  augment- 
ing ever  since. 

The  average  annual  import  for  the  six  preced- 
ing years  has  been  777,372  packages,  each  bale 
weighing  about  2  J  or  3  cwt.  Some  few  packsgw 
come  from  South  America  of  smaller  weight 

From  all  corners  of  the  world  does  this  raw 
material  flow  in  upon  us,  and  with  expedition 
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Kvedy  credible  is  converted  into  textures  which 
are  reconveyed  to  the  countries  of  production. 

Tlie  ralue  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  Great 
Britain  during  four  years,  stands  thus : 


Pice*  Good*. 


Yarn  or  Twi*t. 


1S28  £  1 8,649,01 2  £3,595,405 

1829   13,558,132   3,976,874 

1830   15,294,923   4,133,741 

1831   13,282,185   3,975,019 

All  these  are  real  mercantile  values.  The 
official  value  at  the  custom  house  is  nominal  and 
inrariable. 

la  !*J  U*  official  rain*  of  cotton*  exported  wm  £1.«02,3» 


The  quantity  of  manufactured  cottons  ex- 
ported to  the  East  Indies  alone  in  1828,  stood 

thus: 


TtttoEatf  India 

rK  CtjUm. 


Yirk 


V.lu 


J  37,506,^36   £  1 ,304,(81 
At.  4.6S0.370  I53.23S 

hV*iiles  which  there  was  exported  the  follow- 
ing quantity  of  cotton  twist,  or  spun  yarn : 


tube,  chiefly  composed  of  a  cellular  texture;  and 
of  a  portion  of  longitudinal  fibres,  commonly 

1S3. 


To  tV  P.»»t  India  Company ••territflO  'w- 

nr.,  Orion,  and  Chin*.  fi 
UQ*  t*a  India  i«Iand»,  Sumatra,  tec.     31, HM  2,790 

The  eelerity  with  which  the  raw  material  is 
ft'Drerted  into  cloth  by  the  aid  of  modern  ma- 
chinery is  truly  wonderful.  The  proprietor  of 
» cotton  factory  in  Manchester,  having  obtained 
w  order  for  the  shipment  of  some  goods  of  a 
{articular  description,  purchased  ten  bales  of 
cotton  of  suitable  quality  in  Liverpool.  On 
their  arrival  in  Manchester,  they  were  received 
into  the  highest  floor  of  his  works,  and  thence 
proceeding  regularly  downwards,  underwent  all 
the  intermediate  processes  of  carding,  spinning, 
wd  weaving  until,  in  ten  days  from  their  recep- 
tion, the  finished  goods  into  which  they  were 
^nrerted  were  packed  in  hales,  and  proceeding 
•sun  to  Liverpool;  for  shipment. 

When,  in  1787,  spinning  machinery  was  first 
ended,  one  pound  of  Demerara  cotton  could  be 
»pun  into  yarn  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
Irft^th;  since  that  period  great  improvements 
f:.n>  in-en  made  in  thin  machinery,  and  yarn  in 
now  «pun  having  a  still  greater  degree  of  fine- 

Hmr  (cannabis  saliva  J.  Natural  family 
*rtirerr;  diaxia,  pentandria,  Linmeus.  This  is 
an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  rising  generally  to 
the  height  of  six  feet  in  ordinary  soils;  but  in 
*  deep  rich  soil  attaining  a  much  greater  height. 
According  to  Du  1 1  .mud,  in  some  parts  of  Alsace 
the  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and 
the  stem  at  the  lower  part  being  three  inches  in 
diameter.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  it  has  been 
found  eighteen  feet  in  height. 

The  stalk  is  hollow,  and  contains  inside  a  white, 
•oft,  medullary  matter,  inclosed  in  a  very  tender 


Hemp. 

called  the  reed  or  boon  of  the  hemp.    The  bark 
is  rough  and  hairy,  of  a  green  colour,  and  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  fibres  which  extend  longi- 
tudinally the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  These 
are  not  reticulated,  but  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  united  by  the  cellular  texture.  When 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  each  of  these  fibres 
are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  bundles  of  other 
fibrils,  which  are  twisted  spirally,  and  which, 
after  the  process  of  maceration,  can  be  drawn 
out  and  lengthened  considerably.     The  leaves 
grow  out  in  pairs,  opposite  each  other,  on  petioles, 
accompanied  by  stipules  or  leaflets.    The  leaves 
are  divided  into  four,  five,  or  more  deep  lobes, 
which  are  pointed  and  deeply  serrated  on  the 
margins.    The  upper  sides  are  dark  green,  the 
under  of  a  lighter  hue;  they  are  rough  and  fur- 
rowed above,  and  ridged  underneath.    The  male 
and  female  flowers  grow  upon  separate  plants. 
In  general,  the  male  plants  are  more  slender  and 
delicate  than  the  female,  and  have  also  finer  and 
more  elastic  fibres,  composing  the  bark.  The 
stem  grows  up  single,  till  near  its  top,  where  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  which  terminate 
in  thin  pointed  spikes.    In  the  female  the  stem 
is  surmounted  by  tufts  of  leaves  of  a  considera- 
ble size,  which  readily  distinguish  it  from  the 
male  plant.    The  male  flowers  grow  near  the 
top  of  the  stem  in  clusters,  each  cluster  bearing 
nine  or  ten  flowers.    The  fruit  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  ptem  of  the  female  hemp.  The 
seed  is  not  preceded  by  any  corolla;  a  membran- 
ous hairy  calyx,  terminating  in  long  points  in- 
closes the  pistils,  the  base  of  which  becomes  the 
seed.    The  male  plant  is  quicker  in  its  growth 
than  the  female,  and  generally  rises  half  a  foot 
higher,  by  which  provision  of  nature  the  farina 
from  the  stamina  is  readily  diffused  on  the  pistil 
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of  the  lower  female  plant.  The  seeds  which 
have  grown  on  the  tame  stalk  produce  both  mole 
and  female  plants  indiscriminately,  and  the  differ- 
ence cannot  be  known  until  the  plants  are  some- 
what advanced  in  growth.  When  the  seed  is 
put  into  the  ground  it  is  therefore  quite  uncer- 
tain what  proportion  there  will  be  of  each;  yet 
here  too  we  have  occasion  to  mark  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  nature,  for  the  due  proportion 
of  each  generally  make  their  appearance.  The 
seeds  are  sown  about  the  end  of  April.  The 
male  plants  are  usually  pulled  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  female  in  a  month  or  five 
weeks  after,  when  they  ha?e  ripened  their 
seeds. 

A  rich  moist  soil  is  most  favourable  for  the 
full  growth  of  hemp;  but  it  will  grow  on  any 
soil  if  well  manured,  except  on  a  stiff  clay,  where 
it  does  not  thrive  well.  A  poor  light  soil  yields 
but  a  small  return,  although  the  quality  is  fine; 
while  a  strong  rich  soil  yields  abundantly,  but 
the  quality  is  inferior. 

The  fibre  of  hemp  produces  a  cloth  much 
stronger  than  that  of  flax;  but  its  principal  use 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  for  which  its 
great  tenacity  particularly  adapts  it. 

The  seeds  yield  by  expression  an  oil,  which 
the  Russians  use  in  their  cookery,  and  which 
painters  employ  in  this  country.  The  seeds  are 
reckoned  also  a  good  and  nutritious  food  for 
poultry,  and  are  supposed  to  increase  the  number 
of  hen*s  eggs.  Small  birds  are  in  general  very 
fond  of  them;  but  they  must  be  given  to  caged 
birds  with  caution,  and  mixed  with  other  seeds, 
else  they  prove  too  stimulating.  The  bullfinches 
and  goldfinches  by  feeding  on  hemp  seed,  change 
the  red  of  their  plumage  to  a  black. 

The  leaves  of  hemp  possess  a  strong  narcotic 
quality,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  the  well 
known  Turkish  intoxicating  drug  called  bang, 
or  haschisch. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  hemp  was  indigenous 
in  Europe.  We  have  records  of  its  growth  here 
for  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  years. 
Herodotus  (book  iv.  74)  says  "Hemp  grows  in 
the  country  of  the  Scythians,  which,  except  in 
the  thickness  and  height  of  the  stalk,  very  much 
resembles  flax;  in  the  qualities  mentioned,  how- 
ever, the  hemp  is  much  superior.  It  grows  in 
a  natural  state,  and  is  also  cultivated.  The 
Thracians  make  clothing  of  it  very  like  linen 
cloth;  nor  could  any  person,  without  being  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  substance,  say  whether 
this  clothing  is  made  of  hemp  or  flax.  A  person 
who  has  never  seen  hempen  cloth,  would  cer- 
tainly suppose  that  this,  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, is  made  of  flax."  The  Scythians  of  Hero* 
dotus  lived  in  Europe,  north  of  the  Danube, 
and  bordering  on  the  Black  sea. 

The  shirts  worn  by  the  peasants  in  the  greatest 
part  of  Russia,  are  made  of  hempen  cloth;  and 


they  wear  very  large  full  breeches  of  the  sanv. 
coarse  material. 

The  hemp  plant  was  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  material  for  cordage  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  This  naturalist  describes  its  cultun?  snd 
the  preparation  to  which  it  was  subjected,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  fibres,  classing  these  in  two 
d  i  fferent  qualities.  The  filaments  nearest  to  the 
outer  bark  and  to  the  reed  were  considered  in- 
ferior to  those  growing  in  the  middle,  and  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  tntsti.  But  i: 
consequence  of  their  supposed  greater  liability 
to  be  damaged  by  exposure  to  moisture,  hempen 
cords,  and  particularly  cables,  were  not  so  highly 
esteemed  at  that  time  as  were  those  made  from 
spartium,  which  were  thought  to  be  better  qiui.- 
fied  for  resisting  the  injurious  action  of  water. 

Pliny  eulogizes  the  root,  juice,  and  other  part* 
of  this  plant,  as  possessing  wonderful  medkiul 
virtues,  for  which  it  appears  to  have  obtained  i 
higher  value  in  those  days  than  for  its  exceUaii 
adaptation  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  is 
application  at  present  considered  so  important 
to  cause  its  other  properties  to  be  almost  entirely 
disregarded. 

Hemp  is  grown  in  Persia,  Egypt,  and  vsrwa* 
parts  of  the  East  Indies;  in  Africa,  in  the  Unit*! 
States  of  America,  in  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia 
Marco  Polo  mentions  that  hemp  and  flax,  a» « 
as  great  quantities  of  cotton,  were  cultivated  io 
his  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kn&hgar  in 
the  lesser  Bucharia,and  in  the  province  of  Khoten 
in  Chinese  Tartary.  According  to  Mr  Clark.- 
Abel,  in  China  proper,  though  the  Xing-*-- 
( Sida  ti/iw folia )  is  preferred  for  cordage,  the 
Qi  ma  (Cannabis  tatim,  or  hemp)  is  also  culti- 
vated and  manufactured  into  ropes.  At  Tun? 
chow,  that  distinguished  naturalist  saw  the  nda 
and  cannabis  growing  together,  the  first  in  lone 
ridges  or  in  fields  like  the  millet,  the  second  in 
small  patches. 

Dampier  was  told  thai  the  Spaniards  at  I** 
in  South  America,  near  the  Pacific  ocean,  made 
cordage  of  hemp,  but  he  saw  no  manufactory 
Thunberg,  on  a  journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  found  the  Hot- 
tentots cultivating  hemp.  "This  is  a  plant" 
says  he, "  universally  used  in  this  country,  tnoafk 
for  a  purpose  very  different  from  that  to  whkh 
it  is  applied  by  the  industrious  EuroiH-an*.  Tlx 
Hottentot  loves  nothing  so  well  as  tobacco,  and 
with  no  other  thing  can  he  be  so  easily  enticed 
into  servitude;  but  for  smoking  he  finds  tobacco 
not  sufficiently  strong,  and  therefore  mix**  H 
with  hemp  chopped  very  fine.'* 

Hemp  is  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  and  In- 
land, but  not  very  abundantly.  The  conntiei  of 
England  in  which  it  is  principally  grown  an* 
Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire;  in  Norfolk  and  Dorset*** 
some  few  hemp  grounds  are  likewise  to  I* 
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Hemp  in  likewise  rained  in  vnrious  parts  of 
France,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  in  Wal- 
Uehiaand  Moldavia,  and  in  several  of  the  Italian 
states;  but  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  which 
afford*  a  trifling  export,  and  of  Wnllochia  and 
Moldavia  that  supply  the  Turkish  fleet  with 
cordage,  none  of  these  countries  produce  it  in 
diffident  abundance  for  their  own  consumption. 
Among  the  Italian  states  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
is  very  productive  of  this  useful  vegetable  sub- 
stance. 

A  rery  considerable  quantity  is  grown  in  the 
TVrra  di  Lavora  and  the  districts  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of  that  king- 
dom.   In  1827  there  were  many  fields  of  ira- 
mense  extent  lying  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
swampy  shore,  that  extends  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Volturnus  and  Cape  Misenum,  de- 
moted to  this  produce.    On  account  of  the  very 
'liv«rn*aM««  t  ffluvia  proceeding  from  the  hemp 
while  macerating,  and  from  an  idea  that  it  is 
noxious  both  to  the  water  and  the  atmosphere, 
the  Neapolitan  government  has  appointed  the 
Lirod'Adnano  (a  small  lake  beautifully  situated, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  between  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Naples)  for  this 
purpose;  nor  are  the  growers  allowed  to  steep 
their  hemp  in  any  other  place.   Those  who  hap- 
pen to  raise  the  plant  in  thinly  inhabited  places 
•here  there  is  water  at  hand,  as  near  the  swampy 
•bore  we  have  mentioned,  put  it  through  the 
process  of  maceration  on  the  spot;  but  the  pro- 
hibition by  law  extends  to  all  places  within  a 
circuit  of  many  miles,  except  the  Lago  d' Agnano. 
To  reach  that  lake  the  greater  part  of  the  hemp 
has  to  pass  through  the  city  of  Naples,  and  as 
the  cars  on  which  it  is  transported  are  of  great 
magnitude,  and  many  streets  of  the  capital  are 
narrow,  and  all  of  them  crowded,  the  cars  are 
•wt  permitted  to  enter  the  town  until  one  or  two 
hours  after  midnight.    Every  person  who  has 
readed  at  Naples  during  the  summer  must  have 
been  made  sensible  of  the  very  considerable 
quantity  of  hemp  grown  in  the  neighbourhood, 
b?  seeing,  day  after  day,  the  long  lines  of  cars 
l*den  with  it  stationed  at  three  of  the  four  great 
•venues  to  the  city  waiting  the  appointed  hour; 
wd  by  having  his  rest  broken  night  after  night 
t>7  the  rumbling  noise  made  by  these  numerous 
■ad  heavy  vehicles  as  they  roll  over  the  lava- 
P***!  streets  of  the  town  towards  the  grotto  of 
Porilippo  fln<i  tne  iajfe>    fn  tne  iong  guhterran- 

«*a  road  or  tunnel  of  PosUippo,  through  which 
they  must  of  necessity  pass,  there  being  no 
other  communication,  the  noise  they  make  is 
bonding.  Wliat  with  going  and  returning 
tftw  the  hemp  has  been  macerated,  the  inhabi- 
ts of  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  of  Naples 
regaled  with  this  nocturnal  music  for  more 
than  two  months  every  year* 

•  library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


The  grand  mart  however  for  hemp,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  is  Russia,  where  it  is  rrown 
in  immense  quantities,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
The  principal  places  of  its  cultivation  are  in  the 
southern  and  western  provinces  bordering  upon 
Poland,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Poland  which 
belong  to  Russia.  The  plants  even  grow  wild 
in  some  parts  of  Russia.  In  Siberia  and  about 
the  river  Volga  it  is  found  flourishing  in  natural 
vigour  near  spots  where  towns  have  formerly 
stood.  The  Cossack  and  Tartar  women  gather 
it  in  considerable  quantities  in  autumn,  when  it 
has  shed  its  seed  and  begins  to  die  away.  It  is 
not,  however,  collected  by  them  for  its  fibres, 
but  is  used,  as  by  some  other  eastern  people,  as 
an  article  of  food,  for  which  it  is  prepared  in 
various  ways.* 

Much  anxiety  was  evinced  some  years  since 
in  this  country  that  we  should  obtain  supplies 
of  hemp  from  our  own  dependencies,  and  its 
cultivation  was  very  much  encouraged  in  Canada. 
The  attention  of  the  planters  being  strongly 
called  to  it,  several  samples  of  hemp  of  Canadian 
growth  were  sent  home.    These  were  placed 
under  the  examination  of  the  best  judges,  by 
whom  they  were  considered  defective,  rather 
from  the  faulty  mode  of  preparation  than  from 
any  inferiority  in  the  material  itself.    Some  was 
found  to  be  of  as  great  a  length  as  the  Italian 
hemp,  which  is  longer  than  that  from  the  Baltic, 
but  the  whole  was  mixed  together  without  any 
regard  to  length  or  quality.   The  Petersburgh 
hemp,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  carefully  as- 
sorted into  different  classes,  dietinguiKhed  in 
commerce  as  "  Clean,  or  best  staple  hemp,"  M  best 
shot,"  which  is  rather  inferior  to  the  first;  and 
"half  dean,"  which  is  much  inferior.  These 
classes  of  course  obtain  very  different  prices  in 
the  market.   It  was  supposed  tliat  the  Canadian 
planters  would  have  readily  attained  to  better 
methods  of  preparing  and  assorting,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
Russian  cultivators,  who  still  exdusively  supply 
our  market.   At  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  consequence  of  our  extensive  warfare, 
the  importation  of  this  article  into  England 
very  much  increased.    For  the  five  years  ending 
with  1770,  the  average  annual  quantity  was 
246,673  cwt.;  in  the  same  number  of  years  end- 
ing with  1790,  the  annual  average  is  found  to  be 
more  than  double  that  quantity,  being  673,358 
cwt.    It  is  calculated  that  the  sails  and  cordage, 
of  a  first-rate  man-of-war  require  180,000  lbs. 
of  rough  hemp  for  their  construction. 

From  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1785  tho  quantity  of  hemp  ex- 
ported from  Petersburgh  to  England  alone, 
amounted  to  353,900  cwt.;  and  assuming  that  it 
requires  five  acres  of  ground  to  produce  a  ton  of 
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hemp,  the  whole  space  of  ground  requisite  for 
raising  the  above  quantity  would  amount  to 
88,475  acres.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  much 
more  extensively  grown  in  Russia.  In  1709 
about  600,000  cwt.  were  exported  in  British 
ships  from  St  Petersburgh. 

Riga  also  exports  hemp  and  flax  in  large  quan- 
tities. Hemp  and  hemp  seed,  the  produce  both 
of  Poland  and  Russia,  are  carried  thither  on  the 
river  Dwina,  and  warehoused  or  shipped  at  once 
for  foreign  ports,  according  to  circumstances. 
Persons  sworn  to  that  office  sort  the  hemp  ac- 
cording to  its  different  qualities,  and  regular 
prices  are  fixed  before  it  is  brought  into  the 
market.  It  generally  arrives  at  Riga  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Polish  hemp  is,  for  many  pur- 
poses, preferred  to  Russian,  being  softer,  and  of 
a  more  tender  nature.  Riga  also  exports  some 
hemp  grown  in  Livonia,  which,  though  inferior 
to  the  best  Polish  and  best  Russian,  is  sometimes 
valuable  to  the  exporter,  as  it  is  carried  by  land, 
and  is  sure  to  arrive,  whereas  that  brought  by 
water  is  liable  to  he  (htuined  beyond  time  by  the 
freezing  of  the  Dwina. 

"The  bringing  together  the  produce  of  such 
an  extent  of  country  at  the  mart  of  Riga,"  ob- 
serves an  intelligent  traveller,  "is  well  worthy 
of  attention.  The  produce  of  Poland  from 
Kieve  northward,  around  the  shores  of  the 
Dwina,  are  sent  to  this  place.  After  the  opera- 
tion of  thrashing  the  different  grain  is  per- 
formed, and  the  frost  set  in,  so  that  the  ice  on 
the  rivers  will  bear,  the  peasantry  are  engaged 
in  constructing  the  raft  which  is  to  float  these 
cargoes  to  their  destined  port.  These  vessels  are 
formed  with  much  ingenuity  and  little  expense, 
being  put  together  without  the  use  of  a  nail,  and 
merely  pegged  with  wooden  pegs,  and  stuffed 
with  tow  ( made  from  hemp )  to  make  them  im- 
pervious to  the  water.  They  carry  from  200  to 
S00  tons  burden,  and  are  from  200  to  400  feet  in 
length,  being  formed  of  Urge  trees  split  into 
rough  boards.  The  rudder  is  a  single  fir  tree, 
at  which  ten  or  twenty  men  preside,  according 
to  the  strength  required.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  the  cargo,  which  is  wheat,  hemp  seed, 
&c,  is  stowed  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  a  space 
being  left  around  the  sides  for  the  package  of 
those  goods  which  a  little  wet  will  not  materi- 
ally injure,  such  as  hemp,  hempen  cordage,  &c. 
This  being  completed,  the  vessel  is  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  navigable 
neason.  As  soon  as  the  ice  is  broken  up  and 
clear,  the  vessel  floats  with  the  strong  current 
which  succeeds  to  the  removal  of  the  ice,  and 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  peasants,  sometimes  with 
their  wives  and  families,  take  their  passage  upon 
it.  The  owner  or  his  steward  meets  the  cargo 
at  Riga,  where  it  is  either  sold  to  the  merchants 
or  warehoused.  The  vessel  then  is  knocked  to 
pieces,  and  sold  for  firing,  or  frequently  for  pal- 


ing for  the  merchants'  yards,  and  often  fetches 
no  more  than  from  100  to  200  rubles."  * 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  remarks  on  this  subject, 
that  "coarse  hemp,  such  as  is  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  cables,  hawsers,  and  other  heavy 
rigging,  requires  every  where  an  abundance  o: 
manure  and  land  of  the  richest  quality."  The 
richest  of  the  new  moist  lands  in  the  sooth  cf 
Italy  will  bear  hemp  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three  years,  without  manure,  but  they  art  then 
much  impoverished,  and  require  it. 

In  Lincolnshire,  where  strong  and  heavy  hemp 
is  grown,  the  hemp  gardens  are  small,  and  aw 
the  houses  of  the  growers.  These  gardens  »h- 
sorb  vast  quantities  of  manure,  and  product 
hemp  every  year,  without  any  alternation  </ 
crop,  or  any  change  except  that  in  years  whtn 
the  hemp  is  pulled  early  a  few  turnips  ore  sown 
for  a  stubble  crop. 

In  Russia  the  same  mode  of  cultivating  hemp 
on  small  patches  of  land,  near  the  houses  of  the 
growers  prevails,  from  the  facility  of  getting 
manure  upon  it. 

When  the  hemp  is  required  for  cordage,  i: 
should  be  sown  in  drills,  as  a  stronger  and  coarstr 
fibre  will  be  produced. 

When  it  is  wanted  for  purposes  of  wearin?. 
then  broad-cast  is  the  best  method,  as  the  stent 
rise  more  slender  and  fine  in  proportion  to  tluir 
proximity,  provided  they  are  not  so  near  to  each 
other  as  to  choke  and  impede  the  growth.  The* 
should  never  be  a  smaller  interval  than  s  foot 
between  each  plant. 

Three  bushels  of  seed  is  the  ordinary  Allow- 
ance for  an  acre,  when  sown  broad-cast,  tk< 
quantity  being  more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  sown  in  drills,  a  bushel  and  » 
half  is  found  sufficient. 

When  the  seed  is  sown  it  is  carefully  covereJ 
with  earth,  either  by  means  of  a  harrow  or  raw 
But,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  is  n- 
quhrite  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  the  ground 
to  prevent  the  devastations  of  the  feathered  trik 
which,  if  left  unmolested,  would  make  sad  h*** 
among  the  newly  sown  grain.  The  seeds  ns 
up  out  of  the  ground  with  their  green  shoots  is 
the  manner  of  French  beans  or  lupins,  sod  the 
birds,  mistaking  these  for  perfect  seeds,  teartheni 
away  with  the  young  plants  adhering  to  them; 
thus  the  hopes  of  the  planter  may  be  destroy*! 
as  soon  as  they  have  sprung  forth. 

The  farmers  endeavour  to  frighten  away  the* 
depredators  with  scarecrows,  as  well  as  by  the 
clamour  of  children,  who  are  set  to  watch  the 
grounds.  But  these  precautions  are  often  froou 
insufficient,  and  the  superior  vigilance  of  me* 
or  dogs  is  required  effectually  to  preveot  the 
mischief.   Fortunately  the  irksome  oocoprfw" 

*  Journey  from  Riga  to  the  Crimes,  Vf  &  HoM*- 
nesB.    Loudon,  1823. 
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a  bat  of  short  duration,  for  as  soon  as  the  hemp 
has  put  forth  a  few  leaves,  it  is  no  longer  in 
danger  from  tlw  attacks  of  its  former  assail- 
ants. 

After  this  period,  the  hemp  ground  requires 
very  little  care  or  labour  till  it  is  fit  for  pulling. 
Thu  plant  is  never  overrun  with  weeds,  but  on 
the  contrary,  lias  the  remarkable  property  of 
destroying  their  vegetation.  The  cause  of  its 
producing  this  effect  is  attributed  by  some  cul- 
tititors  to  a  peculiar  poisonous  quality  residing 
in  its  roots;  by  others  it  is  considered  to  be  so 
preat  an  impoverisher  of  the  soil  as  to  draw  off 
all  the  nourishment,  which  would  otherwise 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Agriculturists  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
this  well  known  fact,  and  by  sowing  a  crop  or 
two  of  hemp  on  the  rankest  soils,  they  subdue 
all  noxious  weeds,  and  entirely  cleanse  the  ground 
from  these  troublesome  intruders.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  attending  the  clearing  a  tract 
of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  swamp 
war  the  Lego  di  Patria,  was  to  rid  it  of  an  ex- 
uberant growth  of  amis*,  or  reeds,  that  rose  con- 
siderably above  the  head  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
The  sowing  of  hemp  was  found  to  be  by  far  the 
most  efficacious  means.  After  hemp,  Indian 
rorn  was  very  successfully  sown  in  some  of  the 
fields. 

It  is  said  that  this  plant  has  likewise  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  destroying  caterpillars  and 
"ther  insects  which  prey  upon  vegetables;  it  is 
therefore  very  usual,  in  those  countries  whore 
hemp  u  much  cultivated,  for  the  peasantry  to 
fcircre  their  vegetable  gardens  from  insects,  by 
encircling  the  beds  with  a  border  of  hemp,  which 
in  this  manner  proves  a  most  efficient  barrier 
gainst  all  such  depredators. 

The  male  hemp  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the 
flowers  fading,  the  farina  falling,  and  the  stems 
turning  partially  yellow.  It  is  the  frequent 
practice  to  pull  these  before  they  are  quite  ripe, 
U  after  having  arrived  at  their  full  maturity, 
t?>e  fibres  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  reed  as 
M  to  be  readily  separated  without  injury.  The 
Suffolk  cultivators  gather  both  male  and  female 
T^nts  at  the  same  time,  reserving  a  small  part 
'>r  aeed.  In  Lincolnshire  and  on  the  Continent 
{W  gather  the  male  plant  a  month  earlier  than 
the  female,  and  therefore  small  paths  are  made 
»t  intervals  through  the  field,  in  order  that  the 
Persons  employed  may  pluck  the  plants  which 
ripe  without  trampling  down  those  which 
***  to  remain. 

The  ripeness  of  the  female  hemp  is  known  by 
the  same  indications  as  that  of  the  male,  and 
also  by  the  calyx  partially  opening  and  its  seed 
^nning  to  change  colour.  They  are  both  less 
injured  by  pulling  too  soon  than  too  late,  but 
•hen  very  young,  though  the  fibres  are  more 
fcxile  and  fine,  the  ropes  which  are  made  with 


them  are  found  not  to  be  so  lasting  as  when  the 
plants  are  gathered  in  a  more  matured  state. 

Hemp  is  never  suffered  to  remain  ungathered, 
till  the  seed  is  perfectly  ripe,  as  at  this  period 
the  bark  becomes  woody,  and  so  coarse  that  no 
subsequent  process  can  reduce  its  fibres  to  a 
proper  degree  of  fineness.  Some  plants  should 
therefore  be  preserved  for  seed.  These  require 
no  particular  cultivation,  but  the  male  hemp  is 
likewise  left  rather  longer  than  usual  that  it  may 
uttain  to  maturity  and  shed  its  farina  upon  the 
seed-bearing  plant.  The  most  careful  cultiva- 
tors, however,  generally  plant  out  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seed,  as  it 
proves  much  more  prolific  when  the  plants  are 
set  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 

This  has  been  fully  ascertained  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Aimen,  who  found  that  forty  plants 
raised  in  the  common  way  yielded  only  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  seed,  whereas  from  a  single  plant 
which  grew  by  itself  seven  pounds  and  a  half 
were  obtained. 

When  the  hemp  is  pulled  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  and  before  the  plants  are  taken  from 
the  field,  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  sometimes 
the  roots,  are  taken  off  with  a  wooden  sword; 
these  are  left  on  the  ground,  as  they  greatly  con- 
tribute to  enrich  it  for  the  succeeding  crop.  The 
stalks  are  then  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
equal  lengths,  the  root  ends  being  laid  all  on  the 
same  side  of  each  handful  or  bundle,  which  is 
then  tied  round  with  one  of  the  stalks. 

When  the  hemp  is  gathered  from  which  seed 
is  to  be  preserved,  it  is  exposed  eight  or  ten  days 
to  the  air,  after  which  the  heads  are  eut  off,  and 
the  seed  is  thrashed  and  separated  in  the  same 


The  processes  to  which  the  hemp  is  subjected 
before  it  is  rendered  marketable,  and  in  a  state 
fit  for  spinning,  are  very  similar  to  those  practised 
with  flax.  The  same  end  is  required  to  be  at- 
tained, that  of  separating  and  cleansing  the  fibres 
from  the  woody  and  gummy  matters  which  ad- 
here to  it,  and  the  means  used  are  therefore  the 
same, — the  time  and  degree  of  each  operation 
being  proportionate  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  two  fibres. 

The  plant  is  generally  dried  previously  to 
being  watered,  but  this  is  objected  to  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators.  Mills,  in 
his  work  on  husbandry,  gives  some  very  excel- 
lent reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  general  prac- 
tice; he  observes,  "  Those  that  are  for  drying  it 
first,  eay  that  the  hemp  thereby  becomes  stronger 
than  when  it  is  steeped,  without  having  been 
previously  dried.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that 
this  drying  seems  to  be  a  needless  trouble;  for  as 
it  is  necessary  in  the  steeping  of  hemp  that  a 
certain  degree  of  putrefaction  should  arise  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  texture  of  that  glutinous 
substance  which  connects  the  fibres  to  the  woody 
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part  of  tho  hemp,  it  certainly  is  advisable  to  lay 
the  hemp  in  water  as  soon  as  can  be  after  it  is 
pulled,  because  the  more  there  is  of  the  natural 
moisture  left  in  this  glutinous  substance  the 
sooner  the  putrefaction  would  begin.  If  either 
by  design  or  by  accident  the  hemp  has  been 
dried,  the  putrefaction  comes  on  more  slowly 
and  unequably,  and  the  fibres  contract  a  hard- 
ness which  the  steeping  will  not  afterwards  easily 
correct." 

Marcandier  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
writer  just  quoted,  and  farther  adds,  that  hemp 
newly  gathered  requires  only  four  days'  immer- 
sion in  water,  but  if  it  has  been  previously  dried, 
eight  or  ten  days  will  scarcely  suffice  to  produce 
a  similar  effect,  and  if  the  water  be  hard  or  of  a 
very  cold  temperature,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
may  be  found  necessary. 

Mere  exposure  to  the  air  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  water  steeping;  this  is  called  dew- 
retting.  The  hemp  to  be  so  treated  is  stacked 
nnd  covered  during  the  first  part  of  the  winter, 
and  in  January  and  February  is  spread  upon 
meadow  land  and  whitened  with  the  frost  and 
snow.  The  fibres  of  the  plants  thus  treated  are, 
however,  always  much  inferior  to  those  which 
are  retted  by  water,  and  they  are  fit  only  for  tho 
coarser  yarns. 

In  the  cold  regions  of  some  part  of  Russia 
and  Sweden  the  snow  which  falls  so  abundantly 
is  made  the  means  of  separating  the  fibres  from 
the  useless  part  of  the  plant.  The  hemp  pre- 
viously dried  instead  of  being  steeped  in  water, 
is,  after  the  first  fall  of  snow,  spread  on  the 
ground  to  receive  a  fresh  accession  of  snow  upon 
its  surface;  and  this,  when  dissolved  in  the  spring, 
leaves  the  hemp  in  such  a  state  that  the  fibres 
are  readily  disengaged.  In  some  parts  of  Livonia 
a  more  complicated  method  is  pursued,  which  it 
is  said  enhances  the  value  of  the  hemp  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  per  cent. 

A  spot  where  there  is  a  fall  of  clear  water  is 
selected,  and  five  or  six  basins  of  about  two  feet 
deep  are  made,  one  beneath  the  other;  they  are 
divided  by  slight  banks  of  clay,  and  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  means  of  a  small  aper- 
ture in  each,  which  con  be  stopped  at  pleasure. 
The  plants  are  steeped  in  the  lowest  basin  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  so  on  successively  to  the 
highest;  the  first  basin  as  soon  as  emptied  always 
being  filled  again  with  fresh  plants;  at  each  time 
these  are  supplied,  the  water  is  renewed  in  the 
top  basin,  and  the  apertures  being  unclosed,  an 
exchange  of  water  takes  place  throughout  all 
the  vessels. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  some  im- 
provement might  be  introduced  in  this  prelim- 
inary part  of  the  preparation  of  hemp.  AL 
Brulles,  an  old  curate  of  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  influenced  by  this  opinion,  occupied 
himself  for  several  yean  with  various  experi- 


ments on  the  subject.  Encouraged  by  his  govern- 
ment, he  at  length,  in  1803,  discovered  a  much 
superior  method,  and  offered  it  to  the  inspection 
of  those  interested  in  promoting  the  improve- 
ment. Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  ambitious 
schemes  and  stupendous  projects,  still  gaTe  hi* 
attention  to  this  minute  point  of  domestic  Ad- 
vantage, and  directed  that  trials  should  be  mad? 
of  M.  Brulles*  plan,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Berthollet  and  other  scientific  and  competent 
persons.  These  experiments  were  carefully  pur- 
sued for  six  months,  and  the  result  proved  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  process  is  wholly  different  to  the  osnl 
water-retting  wherein  so  much  time  is  consumc-J, 
and  in  which  a  situation  near  a  river  is  aunw 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  supply  of  uV 
canals  with  soft  water.  This  is  M.  Brulles'  pro 
cess :  ho  ft  soap  being  dissolved  in  water  it  is  bestei 
to  nearly  boiling  temperature;  the  hemp  stalks 
are  then  entirely  immersed  in  this  soapy  mixture, 
the  plants  and  fluids  bearing  the  relative  propor- 
tion in  weight  of  148  to  650;  the  boiler  contain 
ing  the  whole  is  then  closed,  and  the  fire  extin- 
guished. After  being  subjected  to  this  macera- 
tion for  only  two  hours,  the  hemp  is  taken  out 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw,  that  it  may 
cool  gradually  without  losing  its  humidity. 

As  soon  as  one  parcel  of  plants  is  token  out 
of  the  cauldron,  fresh  ones  are  put  into  the  same 
water,  care  being  taken  to  add  a  quantity  of  th? 
soapy  mixture  equal  to  that  which  had 
absorbed  by  the  preceding  plants. 

By  then  crushing  and  beating  the  fibres,  they 
were  found  to  separate  more  readily  than  afar 
the  common  method  of  retting,  and  with  much 
less  waste,  producing  in  the  proportion  of  four 
ounces  from  one  pound  of  plants,  while  in  th 
ordinary  way  only  three  ounces  were  obtaine-J. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  utensils  required,  and  th? 
soap  and  fuel  consumed,  might  be  adduced  u 
countervailing  objections,  which,  however,  were 
believed  not  only  by  the  inventor,  but  by  tho* 
who  investigated  the  method,  to  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  great  advantages  attendant 
on  this  process. 

After  watering  or  macerating  the  hemp,  it * 
sometimes  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  flax,  but 
this  operation  is  more  usually  hastened  by  me*.'> 
of  an  oven  or  kiln.  In  this  case  the  heat  murf 
be  very  carefully  applied,  as  too  great  a  degree 
will  injure  the  fibres  by  drying  up  the  oil  which 
they  contain,  leaving  them  harsh  and  brituV. 
Combustion  is  so  easily  excited  in  dry  hemp, 
that  when  a  kiln  is  employed,  great  care  is  taken 
that  no  fuel  is  used  which  can  blaze  or  sparkk; 
coke  is  therefore  considered  most  proper  for  the 
purpose. 

The  drying  place  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  eswrn. 
so  situated  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  north  arid 
north-east  winds,  and  open  to  the  south,  that  it 
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mar  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  About 
four  feet  above  the  floor,  bars  of  wood  are  fixed 
across  this  cavern,  on  which  the  hemp  is  laid  six 
inches  thick.  Under  the  hemp  so  placed,  a  small 
fire  is  kindled,  which  is  usually  fed  by  the  frag- 
ment* of  the  reeds  of  plants,  which  hare  been 
already  peeled;  this  is  tended  by  a  careful  person, 
who  must  always  be  on  the  alert  to  replenish 
the  fire,  for  the  fuel  used  quickly  consumes,  and 
a  constant  and  regular  heat  should  be  kept  up 
in  the  cavern  or  oven,  while  very  great  caution 
is  required  to  prevent  the  flame  from  reaching 
the  hemp.  During  the  process  this  is  turned 
from  time  to  time,  that  it  may  be  equally  dried 
throughout. 

After  it  is  dried  the  hemp  is  usually  broken 
by  the  hand-break  or  by  mills;  when  the  former 
is  used  it  is  reckoned  that  one  woman  can  break 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  during  the  day.  Some 
cultivators  adopt  another  method  for  separating 
the  fibres.  This  is  done  by  simply  breaking  off 
a  piece  of  the  stalk  at  the  lower  end,  and  peeling 
the  hark  from  the  reed  in  ribands.  It  is  so  simple 
of  performance,  that  the  children,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm,  can  be  advantageously  employed  in 
the  task;  and  where  there  is  a  large  family,  and 
wme  hands  which  would  be  otherwise  useless, 
this  method  may  be  pursued  with  a  good  result, 
but  it  would  be  very  unprofitable  work  for  an 
active  labourer.  Besides  which  it  is  not  as  ef- 
fectnal  as  the  use  of  the  break  in  separating  the 
fibres.  The  peeled  hemp  comes  off  with  much 
of  the  useless  membranes  adhering,  and  it  is  not 
<i:*nga?ed  from  any  of  the  dirt,  which  it  may 
hare  contracted  in  the  stagnant  pools  where  it 
has  been  watered;  these  circumstances  render  the 
after  processes  with  the  peeled  hemp  more  diffi- 
cult than  with  that  which  is  broken. 

The  Abbe'  Brulles  recommends  another  manner 
°f  accomplishing  the  same  thing,  and  which  he 
terms  reeding  the  plant.  For  this  purpose  a 
trough  is  provided,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
d«ep,  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  hemp  under 
process;  to  this  trough  are  fitted  two  pieces  of 
wood,  a  foot  in  length,  set  on  one  side  with  brass- 
wire  teeth.  The  trough  being  filled  with  water, 
and  the  hemp  laid  evenly  along,  these  pieces  of 
»ood  are  placed  over  the  hemp,  one  at  the  end 
«ad  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  stalks,  serving 
thus  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  them  straight, 
and  of  retaining  them  in  the  water. 

Immediately  that  the  hemp  is  found  to  be 
efficiently  macerated,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
trough  without  any  previous  drying;  there  it  is 
gently  rubbed,  to  promote  still  farther  the  separ- 
ation of  the  bark  from  the  reed.  The  bark  is 
then  disengaged  from  the  stem  at  the  root  end; 
keeping  the  hand  and  the  reed  under  water,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  stem,  it  is  readily  drawn  out 
from  the  bark,  like  a  sword  from  its  scabbard. 
In  this  way  a  skilful  operator  may  draw  out  six 


or  more  reeds  at  once.  Should  any  of  the  reeds 
be  broken,  then  the  board  is  taken  off  at  the 
npper  end,  and  the  remaining  pieces  are  drawn 
out  at  that  Bide. 

When  the  fibres  are  thus  freed  from  the  reeds 
they  are  readily  disengaged  from  the  remaining 
parts,  now  macerated  into  a  jelly,  which  is  re- 
moved by  washing  and  rubbing,  care  being  taken 
not  to  twist  or  displace  the  threads. 

After  the  fibres  have  been  disengaged  by  either 
of  the  foregoing  methods,  the  operation  of  scutch- 
ing commences;  this  has  been  already  described. 
The  usual  allowance  for  waste  in  Russian  hemp, 
under  this  process,  is  estimated  at  four  pounds 
per  hundred  weight.  A  good  workman  can 
scutch  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  of  hemp  per 
diem.  Those  fibrous  parts  which  are  beaten  out 
arc  carefully  collected  and  scutched  separately, 
and  the  smaller  pieces  which  are  shaken  out  from 
the  coarse  tow  used  for  caulking  ships,  making 
flaml>eaux,  mops,  and  various  other  articles. 

Before  the  hemp  is  heckled  it  is  usually  made 
to  undergo  a  previous  operation  called  beetling. 
This  is  performed  by  beating  it  with  heavy 
wooden  mallets,  in  order  still  more  completely 
to  separate  the  fibres,  and  to  make  them  finer 
and  softer.  The  motion  is  given  to  the  mallets 
either  by  hand  or  by  water,  or  by  other  motive 
power.  When  a  machine  is  used,  the  hemp  is 
constantly  turned  by  a  boy,  in  order  to  change 
the  surface,  that  every  part  in  turn  may  receive 
the  strokes.  It  is  then  consigned  into  the  heckle. 

The  heckles  used  for  hemp  are  somewhat 
coarser  than  those  for  flax.  The  teeth  of  the 
coarsest  are  usually  about  an  inch  in  circumfer- 
ence at  bottom,  diminishing  gradually  to  a  sharp 
point,  and  they  are  set  about  two  inches  apart 
from  each  other. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  sown  with 
this  plant  usually  averages  from  four  to  five 
hundred  weight  of  cleansed  hemp,  and  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-four  bushels  of  seed.  The  cul- 
ture of  hemp  is  considered  to  be  very  profitable, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  encourage 
its  farther  growth  in  England;  but  a  great  pre- 
judice formerly  existed  against  this  crop,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  exhaust  the  land  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  many  landowners  inserted  in  the  leases 
granted  to  their  tenants,  covenants  prohibiting 
its  cultivation. 

Hemp  is  admitted  from  all  countries  under 
a  nominal  duty  of  one  penny  per  cwt.;  its  pre- 
sent price,  varying  according  to  its  quality,  is 
from  £21  to  £28  per  ton. 

Thb  Nettle  (wrtica.)  This  genus,  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  family  as  hemp,  also  affords 
a  fibre  tenacious  enough  to  be  manufactured  into 
cloth.  The  urtica  dioica  grows  a  weed  in  almost 
every  region  of  the  globe.  This  species,  as  well 
as  «.  urms  and  pilulifera,  have  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  being  furnished  with  a  poisonous  juice. 
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The  small  prickles  with  which  the  leaves  are 
covered,  are  hollow  tubes  filled  with  an  acrid 
liquid.  These  tubes  have  a  small  hole  at  the 
point,  and  when  gently  pressed  the  sharp  points 
enter  the  skin,  and  the  fluid  flows  into  the  wound, 
causing  a  burning  sensation  in  the  skin,  and  a 

will  readily  coagulate  milk  without  imparting 
the  disagreeable  flavour  that  ill  prepared  runnet 
is  apt  to  do.  The  Chinese  and  other  nations 
manufacture  a  sort  of  cloth  from  the  prepared 
fibres  of  the  nettle. 

Sunn,  or  Indian  Hemp  (crotoleria  juncea). 
Natural  family  leguminosw ;  diadtlphia,  decan- 
dria,  Linmeus.  Two  species  of  crotoleria  are 
cultivated  in  the  Indies,  and  used  for  the.  same 
purposes  as  hemp.  The  stalk  is  herbaceous,  fur- 
rowed, and  grows  to  the  height  of  four  to  six 
feet.  The  leave*  are  simple,  lanceolate,  subses- 
sile;  the  flowers  are  papilionaceous;  the  pods 
smooth.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  very  produc- 
tive. The  seeds  arc  sown  pretty  thick,  in  a  soil 
which  requires  little  previous  culture,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  In  about 
three  or  four  months  afterwards  the  plants  are 
ready  for  gathering,  which  is  known  by  the 
blossoms  beginning  to  fall  off.  The  plants  are 
either  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  or  cut  down  short. 
They  are  then  immediately  placed  in  shallow 
water,  standing  on  their  root  ends,  not  more  than 
one- third  of  the  plant  being  immersed;  next  day 
they  are  wholly  covered  with  water;  and  thus 
the  thicker  and  more  woody  part  is  steeped  longer 
than  the  thinner  and  more  delicate.  After  three 
or  four  days'  maceration,  the  dresser,  standing  in 
the  water,  takes  up  a  handful  of  the  stems,  breaks 
them  in  the  middle,  and  strikes  each  part  suc- 
cessively on  the  water  until  the  fibre  separates 
from  the  reed.  The  filaments  are  then  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  with  little  more  preparation  are  made 
into  cordage,  fishing  nets,  and  small  lines. 

Pool,  or  Jute  ( corchorus  olitorins).  Natural 
family  siliaceat;  potyandria,  monogynia,  Lin- 
meus. This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  flowers  in 
autumn,  and  grows  wild  in  many  districts  of 
India.  In  Bengal  it  is  cultivated  for  its  fibres, 
which  are  made  into  cordage.  In  its  wild  state 
it  is  short  and  branchy;  but  when  cultivated  it 
sends  up  a  smooth  round  stem,  of  the  height  of 
three  feet.  About  Aleppo  the  Jews  cultivate 
this  plant  as  a  pot  herb.  The  Hindoos  also  boil 
and  eat  the  leaves.  The  stems  require  to  be  ma- 
cerated for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  fibres 
can  be  separated.  The  bags  in  which  Indian 
sugar  is  brought  to  this  country  are  made  of  the 
material  of  this  plant. 

Chinese  Hemp  (corchorus  capsular  is  J.  This 
species  is  cultivated  in  China,  as  well  as  in  Ben- 
gal, both  as  an  article  of  food  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage.  It  is  found,  however,  to  be 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  fibre  of  heinp. 


Another  plant,  mnseriera  sylanicv,  found  in 
China,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  India,  is  cul- 
tivated for  similar  purposes.  Its  leaves,  which 
ai  »  .  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  afford  a 
fibrous  substance,  which  the  natives  prepare  by 
placing  the  leaf  on  a  smooth  broad  table,  holding 
it  down  by  putting  their  great  toe  on  one  end  of 
it,  and  then  scraping  it  with  a  thin  piece  of  haul 
wood  held  in  both  hands.  Forty  pounds  of 
leaves  thus  scraped  will  afford  one  pound  of' 
clean  dry  fibres.  Dr  Roxburgh  reckons  this 
material  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  thinks  that 
the  China  grass,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  fiddle 
strings,  fishing  lines,  and  other  purposes,  is  no- 
thing else  than  this  plant.  It  is  used  also  by 
the  natives  of  the  Circars  for  stringing  their 
bows. 

Another  species,  satiseviera  guineansis,  found 
wild  in  great  abundance  in  western  A  fries,  U 
said  to  rival  the  New  Zealand  flax  in  tenacity  of 
fibre. 

New  Zealand  Flax  ( phortnium  tenax).  Na- 
tural family  asphodeleat ;  hexandria,  monogymh 


New  Zmbind  Flax. 


Linmeus.  This  plant,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  New  Zealand,  has  long  slendrr 
leaves,  resembling  the  common  flag,  and  which, 
proceeding  from  the  root,  encircle  the  stem.  Thij 
latter  rises  single  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
and  then  branching  out,  bears  a  number  of  small 
flowers. 

The  fibrous  part  of  the  leaves  is  possessed  of 
great  tenacity  and  strength,  and  with  very  little 
preparatory  labour,  is  converted  by  the  natir« 
of  New  Zealand  into  clothing  and  cordage,  which 
latter  is  found  to  l»e  much  stronger  than  that 
made  from  hemp.  Another  preparation  produces 
from  the  same  plant  long  slender  fibres  of  a  beau- 
tiful whiteness,  and  having  the  lustre  of  m^- 
Of  these  the  natives  make  their  best  clothe*. 
Tlus  plant  was  introduced  Into  Ireland  by  Mr 
Underwood,  in  the  year  1798,  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant  ever  since. 
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It  thrives  well  in  the  climate  of  Britain  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  almost  any  situation. 

Mr  Salisbury,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Chel- 
sea, pvea,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  ami 
obxrvstions,  many  useful  hints  for  its  culture 
aad  preparation.  He  found  that  plants  of  three 
jean  old  will,  on  an  average,  yield  thirty-six( 
Iravea,  besides  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
onsets,  which  leaves  being  cut  down  in  the  au- 
tumn, others  spring  up  anew  in  the  ensuing 
*ummer.  Six  leaves  have  produced  one  ounce 
■tf  dry  available  fibres,  having  been  previously 
snitched  and  cleansed;  at  which  rate  an  acre  of 
land  cropped  with  these  plants,  growing  at  three 
feet  distance  from  each  other,  will  yield  rather 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  weight  per  acre,  a 
crest  produce  compared  with  that  of  either  flax 
«t  hemp.  It  has  likewise  the  farther  advantage 
of  being'  "cleansed  with  very  little  labour  or 
trouble.  The  leaves  are  cut  when  full  grown, 
and  macerated  for  a  few  days  in  stagnant  water; 
they  ire  then  passed  under  a  roller  machine  pro- 
perly weighted.  By  these  means  the  fibres  se- 
ptrtte,  and  if  then  washed  in  a  running  stream 
"Ui  instantly  become  white. 

Two  or  three  years  back  some  of  this  material, 
»bieh  had  been  obtained  from  the  Colonial 
was  woven  into  cloth  by  the  pauper  chil- 
tan  of  St  George's  workhouse,  Little  Chelsea. 
It  wm  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  good  colour. 
From  other  trials,  however,  which  have  been 
nade,  it  is  supposed  that  this  material  does  not 
produce  very  durable  cloth,  and  that  it  is  not 
*tU  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  weaving;  but 
"try  test  has  proved  its  superiority  for  the  for- 
mation of  cordage. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  grow  in  Ireland  to 
fiT*,  six,  and  even  eight  feet  high.  It  is  propa- 
e*d  by  offsets,  which  should  not  be  parted  till 
parent  root  is  four  years  old.  May  is  the 
most  favourable  season  for  this  work  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Experiments  have  likewise  been  made  at 
Portsmouth  in  the  application  of  another  pro- 
<itct  of  New  Zealand  to  the  manufacture  of  large 
tod  small  ropes.  A  favourable  report  has  been 
nrrn  of  the  result  of  these  trials.  The  new  ma- 
to>*l  is  a  strong  pliable  grass,  very  silky  in  its 
nature,  and  of  very  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth, 
tkw  crops  being  obtained  in  one  year.  It  may 
k*  brought  into  this  country  at  the  estimated 
Pnot  of  £8  per  ton,  which  is  now  about  one- 
*uh  of  the  price  of  hemp  of  the  best  quality. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

TIMBER  TREES— THE  OAK,  ELM,  ASH,  &C. 

The  Oak  ( querent  J.    Natural  family  amin- 
moMtcia,  potfundria,  of  Linns?us.  The 
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oak,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  has  obtained  a 
pre-eminence  among  trees,  and  has  not  unjustly 
been  styled  the  "  monarch  of  the  woods."  Its 
great  size,  noble  aspect,  long  duration,  and  the 
strength  and  durability  of  its  wood,  all  contri- 
bute to  enhance  its  importance.  It  was  held  sa- 
cred by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  no  less  so 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  Romans 
dedicated  this  tree  to  Jupiter;  and  the  Roman 
husbandmen,  before  they  began  their  harvest, 
crowned  their  heads  with  wreathes  of  its  leaves. 
The  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Druids  were  held 
under  its  shade,  their  mysteries  were  connected 
with  it,  and  cutting  the  mistletoe  from  its  trunk 
formed  one  of  their  most  sacred  rites.  To  mo- 
dern Britons,  as  furnishing  the  materials  of  their 
navy,  it  is  held  in  no  less  esteem  and  importance 
as  a  national  tree. 

Let  India  boast  her  plant*,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  oar  oaks  the  precious  loads  arc  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn.* 

Of  the  oak  there  are  a  great  many  species. 
Three  kinds  are  indigenous  to  Britain.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  species,  and  many  varieties, 
are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe;  and 
at  least  fifty  species  have  been  discovered  in 
North  and  Sooth  America.  Some  of  these  are 
deciduous,  others  evergreen;  some  only  attain  the 
height  of  shrubs,  while  others  rise  to  magnifi- 
cent trees.  The  temperate  regions  of  the  globe 
are  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  oak. 
It  is  not  found  generally  in  the  torrid  zone,  un- 
less at  considerable  elevations,  where  the  atmos- 
pheric heat  is  greatly  reduced;  and  it  grows 
sparingly  and  stunted  in  latitudes  far  north. 

The  common  British  Oak  ( querent  robur ).  In 
this  well  known  species  the  leaves  are  deciduous; 
they  are  oblong,  broader  at  the  top  than  the  bot- 
tom, having  acute  notches  with  obtuse  angles. 
The  trunk  is  knotty,  or  "  gnarled ;"  the  branches 
thick,  tortuous,  and  numerous.  It  flowers  in 
spring,  the  time  depending  on  the  temperature 
of  the  season,  and  the  situation  and  soil.  We 
often  observe  an  oak  in  full  leaf,  and  at  the  same 
time  another  standing  near  it  without  any  such 
appearance,  owing  to  the  coldness  or  poverty  of 
the  stratum  on  which  it  stands,  and  which  would 
have  been  unperceived  had  not  the  tree  shown 
it.  But  notwithstanding  this,  observation  and 
experience  teach  us  that  these  differences  are 
very  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  oak,  which  is 
most  backward  in  putting  forth  its  leaves,  gen- 
erally retains  its  verdure  the  longest  in  the  au- 
tumn. In  general  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
yellowish  hue,  begin  to  open  about  the  7th  of 
April;  about  the  18th  the  leaves  appear,  at  which 
time  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom;  and  about 
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the  6th  of  May  the  leaves  will  be  quite  out,  and 
remain  until  the  autumnal  frosts  come  on.  When 
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the  oak  grows  alone  it  is  moderately  low, 
and  its  branches  spreading.  In  this  case  the 
timber  is  also  said  to  be  more  compact  and 
stronger,  and  the  crooked  arms  or  branches  bet- 
ter suited  for  ship  building.  In  thickly  planted 
groups  the  stems  grow  upwards,  and  often  reach 
the  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  without  giving 
off  lateral  branches,  while  the  branches  attain 
a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  trunk,  thus  form- 
ing a  tree  of  100  feet  in  height. 

The  wood  of  the  oak,  though  full  of  minute 
pores,  forming  to  appearance  a  spungy  net- work 
(see  Plate  L,  fig.  8.),  is  yet  of  great  strength  and 
durability.  Some  timber  may  be  harder,  some 
more  difficult  to  rend  or  tear,  and  some  less  ca- 
pable of  being  broken  across;  but  none  contains 
all  these  qualities  united  in  such  a  superior  degree 
as  the  oak ;  hence  its  great  use  in  ship  building, 
where  all  these  requisites  are  demanded.  The  seed 
of  the  oak,  or  acorn,  is  a  well  known  nut,  contain- 
ed in,  and  partially  covered  by,  the  calyx  of  the 
flower.  Our  rude  ancestors  are  said  to  have  fed 
on  them;  and  acorns  are  still  used  as  food  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Cervantes, 
in  his  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  not  only  seta 
them  before  the  goat-herds  as  a  dainty,  but  picks 
out  the  choicest  as  a  dessert  for  the  Countess  her- 
self. The  oaks  with  edible  acorns  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  species  as  the  English  oak. 
The  Italian  oak,  which  Virgil  represents  as  the 
monarch  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  elevation  of 
whose  top,  the  sted fastness  of  whose  roots,  and 
of  whose  triumph  in  its  greenness  over  the  lapse 
of  ages,  he  gives  a  splendid  description  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Georgics,  bore  fruit  which 
was  used  as  food.  The  quercus  ilex  (the  ever- 
green oak),  which  is  still  common  in  Spain,  in 


Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Syria,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  bears  a 
fruit  which,  in  its  agreeable  flavour,  resemble 
nuts.  It  is  a  slow-growing  tree,  and  is  always 
found  single,  and  not  in  clumps.  There  is  an- 
other evergreen  oak,  querent  ballota,  very  com- 
mon in  Spain  and  Barbary,  of  which  the  acon> 
are  most  abundant  and  nutritive.  During  tin 
late  war  in  Spain,  the  French  armies  were  for- 
tunate in  finding  subsistence  upon  the  ballou 
acorns  in  the  woods  of  Salamanca.  We  are  often 
startled  by  the  assertions  of  ancient  writers,  that 
the  acorn,  in  the  early  periods  of  society,  formed 
the  principal  food  of  mankind.  Much  of  our 
surprise  would  have  ceased  had  we  distinguished 
between  the  common  acorn  and  that  of  the  ilex, 
ballota,  and  esculus  oaks.  Some  of  the  classic 
authors  speak  of  the  fatness  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Greece  and  southern  Europe,  who, 
living  in  the  forests  which  were  planted  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  were  supported  almost  wholly 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  oak.  The  Grecian  poet? 
and  historians  called  these  people  balanopfov 
(eaters  of  acorns);  but  then  the  Greek  wori 
balanoiy  which  the  Romans  translated  elan 
(acorn),  applied  also  to  such  fruits  as  date- 
nuts,  beech-mast,  and  olives.  These  all  contain 
large  quantities  of  oil,  which  renders  them  par 
ticularly  nutritive. 

Whether  the  custom  existed  among  the  an 
cient  Britons,  or  (as  is  more  probable),  was  im- 
ported by  the  Saxons,  who  came  from  the  thick 
oak  forests  of  Germany,  it  is  certain  that,  darin: 
the  time  when  they  held  sway  in  this  country, 
the  fattening  of  hogs  upon  acorns  in  the  forest* 
was  accounted  so  important  a  branch  of  domes- 
tic economy,  that,  at  about  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  king  Ina  enacted  the  feim- 
laws  for  its  regulation.  The  fruit  of  the  oak 
then  formed  gifts  to  kings,  and  part  of  the  dow- 
ries of  queens.  So  very  important  was  it,  in- 
deed, that  the  failure  of  the  acorn  crop  is  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  famine 
One  of  the  most  vexatious  acts  of  William  uV 
Conqueror,  in  his  passion  for  converting  tlx 
whole  of  the  forests  into  hunting  grounds,  was 
that  of  restricting  the  people  from  fattening  their 
hogs;  and  this  restriction  was  one  of  the  grief- 
ances  which  king  John  was  called  upon  to  re- 
dress at  the  triumph  of  Runnemede,  where  hi< 
assembled  subjects  compelled  him  to  sign  JfojT*1 
Char  (a.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  swine'i  iesh 
was  the  principal  food  of  most  nations  in  m 
earlier  stages  of  civilization;  and  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  lie 
hog  species  multiply. 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  large  droves  of  bop 
were  fattened  upon  the  acorns  of  the  New  Forest, 
in  Hampshire,  under  the  guidance  of  swine-herds 
who  collected  the  herds  together  every  night  by 
the  sound  of  a  horn.    At  the  present  time,  the 
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hogs  of  Estreraadura  are  principally  fed  upon 
the  acorns  of  the  ballota  oak;  and  to  this  cause 
is  assigned  the  great  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 

The  history  of  the  importance  of  the  oak  as 
t  ml wr  nearly  keeps  pace  with  that  of  ship-build- 
in*;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  the  time 
of  Alfred,  who  first  gave  England  a  navy  capa- 
ble of  contending  with  her  enemies  upon  the  sea, 
to  that  of  Nelson  (about  nine  hundred  years  af- 
terwards), in  whom  nautical  skill  appears  to  have 
been  raised  to  the  greatest  possible  height,  the 
oak  was  the  principal  and  essential  material  in 
■hip-building.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  inferiority  of  some  of  our  more  recently  built 
ship*,  and  the  ravages  which  the  dry-rot  is  mak- 
ing among  them,  liave  arisen  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  foreign  oak  for  that  of  native  growth.  A 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  ascribed  this 
rril  to  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  species  of 
oak,  in  our  own  plantations,  instead  of  continu- 
ing the  true  native  tree. 

a  We  may  here  notice  a  fact  long  known  to 
botanists,  but  of  which  our  planters  and  pur- 
veyors of  timber  appear  to  have  had  no  suspi- 
cion, that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  oak 
in  England,*  the  qwrcus  robur*  and  the  <pwrcus 
tanlifora  ;  the  former  of  which  affords  a  close- 
Itrained,  firm,  solid  timber,  rarely  subject  to  rot; 
the  other  more  loose  and  sappy,  very  liable  to 
rtf,  and  not  half  so  durable.  This  difference 
*««  noticed  so  early  as  the  time  of  Ray;  and 
Martrn,  in  his  Flora  Rustica,  and  Sir  James 
Smith,  in  his  Flora  Britannica,  have  added  their 
testimonies  to  the  fact.  The  second  species  is 
apposed  to  have  been  introduced,  some  two  or 
three  ages  ago,  from  the  continent,  where  the 
**ks  are  chiefly  of  this  latter  species,  especially 
in  the  German  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is 
known  to  be  very  worthless.  But  what  is  of 
fcore  importance  to  us  is,  that,  de  facto,  the  im- 
P°«tor  abounds,  and  is  propagated  vigorously  in 
the  New  Forest  and  other  parts  of  Hampshire, 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  northern  counties,  and  about 
london ;  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  numerous  complaints  that  were 
heard  about  our  ships  being  infested  with  what 
*m  called,  improperly  enough,  dry-rot,  were 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  oak 
into  the*  naval  dockyards,  where,  we  understand, 
the  distinction  was  not  even  suspected.  It  may 
thus  be  discriminated  from  the  true  old  English 
*k:  the  acorn-stalks  of  the  robur  are  long,  and 
its  leaves  thori;  whereas  the  stsriliflora  has  the 
*xn»-stalks  short  y  and  the  leaves  long ;  the  i 
•form  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two 
on  the  same  foot-stalk:  those  of  the  latter  in 
flusters  of  two  or  three,  close  to  the  stem  of  the 
knmch.  We  believe  the  Russian  ships  of  the 
^tic,  that  are  not  of  larch  or  fir,  are  built  of 

*  °f  rttfacr,  the  •ettiliflora  may  be  reckoned  a  variety.  ] 
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this  species  of  oak;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
their  exposure  on  the  stocks,  without  cover,  to 
the  heat  of  summer,  which,  though  short,  is  ex- 
cessive, and  the  rifts  and  chinks,  which  fill  up 
with  ice  and  snow  in  the  long  winter,  are  enough 
to  destroy  the  stoutest  oak,  and  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  short-lived  duration." 

The  trunk  of  the  detached  oak  acquires  by  far 
the  greater  diameter;  some  of  the  old  hollow 
trees,  most  of  which  are  of  this  description,  hav- 
ing a  diameter  of  as  much  as  sixteen  feet  in  the 
cavity,  and  still  a  shell  of  timber  on  the  outside, 
sufficiently  vigorous  for  producing  leaves  and 
even  acorns.  The  age  to  which  the  oak  can  con- 
tinue to  vegetate,  even  after  the  core  has  de- 
cayed, has  not  been  fully  ascertained ;  but  in 
favourable  situations  it  must  be  very  consider- 
able. In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn  counted,  in 
the  sections  of  some  trees,  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  concentric  rings,  or  layers,  of  wood, 
each  of  which  must  have  recorded  a  year's  growth. 
The  same  celebrated  planter  mentions  oaks  in 
Dennington  Park,  near  Newbury,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Chaucer,  which  could  not  have  arrived 
at  the  size  which  they  possessed  in  a  less  period 
than  about  three  hundred  years ;  and  though  he 
does  not  say  upon  what  evidence  the  opinion  is 
grounded,  Gilpin  notices,  in  his  Forest  Scenery, 
"a  few  venerable  oaks  in  the  New  Forest,  that 
chronicle  upon  their  furrowed  trunks  ages  before 
the  Conquest." 

Some  out  of  the  number  of  ancient  oaks  that 
are  celebrated,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
mention.  One  of  the  three  in  Dennington  Park, 
the  King's  Oak,  was  fifty  feet  high  before  a 
bough  or  even  a  knot  appeared,  and  the  base  of 
it  squared  five  feet  entirely  solid;  the  Queen's 
Oak  was  straight  as  a  line  for  forty  feet,  then  di- 
vided into  two  immense  arms,  and  the  base  of  it 
squared  to  four  feet;  and  Chaucer's  oak,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  poet,  though  inferior 
to  the  royal  ones,  was  still  a  most  stately  tree. 
The  Framlingham  oak  (Suffolk),  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  was  four 
feet  nine  inches  square,  and  yielded  four  square 
beams,  each  forty-four  feet  in  length.  An  oak 
felled  at  Withy  Park  (Shropshire),  in  1697,  was 
nine  feet  in  diameter  without  the  bark;  there 
were  twenty-eight  tons  of  timber  in  the  body 
alone;  and  the  spread  of  the  top,  from  bough  to 
bough,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  In 
Holt  Forest  (Hampshire),  there  was  an  oak 
which,  at  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  was  thirty- 
four  feet  in  circumference  in  1750,  and  twenty 
years  after,  the  circumference  had  not  increased 
half  an  inch.  Dr  Plott  mentions  an  oak  at  Nor- 
bury  which  was  of  the  enormous  circumference 
of  forty-five  feet;  and  when  it  was  felled,  and 
lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  two  horsemen,  one 
on  each  side  the  trunk,  were  concealed  from  each 
other.    The  same  author  mentions  an  oak  at 
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Keicot,  under  the  shade  of  which  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  men  had  suffi- 
cient room  to  stand.  The  Boddington  oak,  in 
the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  was  fifty-four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  larger  arms  and 
branches  were  gone  in  1783;  and  the  hollow  ca- 
vity was  sixteen  feet  in  its  largest  diameter,  with 
the  top  formed  into  a  regular  dome ;  while  the 
young  twigs  on  the  decayed  top  hod  small  leaves 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  hawthorn,  and  an 
abundant  crop  of  acorns.  The  hollow  had  a 
door  and  one  window;  and  little  labour  might 
have  converted  the  tree  into  a  commodious  and 
rather  a  spacious  room.  The  Fairlop  oak  in 
Essex,  though  inferior  in  dimensions  to  the  last 
mentioned,  was  a  tree  of  immense  size,  being  be- 
tween six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  Pamory's  oak  in  Dorset- 
shire was  one  of  the  largest  oaks  of  which  mention 
is  made.  Its  circumference  was  sixty -eight  feet ; 
and  the  cavity  of  it,  which  was  sixteen  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  high,  was,  about  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  used  by  an  old  man  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  travellers,  as  an  ale-house.  The 
dreadful  storm  in  the  third  year  of  last  century 
shattered  this  majestic  tree;  and  in  17W  the  lost 
vestiges  of  it  were  Bold  as  firewood.  An  immense 
oak  was  dug  out  of  Hatfield  bog.  It  was  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  twelve  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  ten  in  the  middle,  and  six  at 
the  smaller  end  where  broken  off. 

I)r  Ilunter,  in  his  notes  to  Evelyn's  Sylva, 
thus  describes  the  great  Cowthorpe  oak,  near 
Wetherby,  in  Yorkshire,  as  it  stood  in  1770: 
"  The  dimensions  are  almost  incredible.  With- 
in three  feet  of  the  surface  it  measures  sixteen 
yards,  and  close  by  tho  ground  twenty-Bix  yards, 
or  seventy-eight  feet.  Its  height  in  its  present 
ruinous  state  is  nlmost  eighty-five  feet,  and  its 
principal  limb  extends  sixteen  yards  from  the 
l>ole.  Throughout  the  whole  tree  the  foliage  is 
extremely  thin,  so  that  the  anatomy  of  the  an- 
cient branches  may  W  distinctly  seen  in  the 
height  of  summer.  When  compared  to  this, 
nil  other  trees  are  but  children  of  the  forest." 
In  1829  it  is  again  described  thus  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jessop :  "  The  Cowthorpe  oak  is  still 
in  existence,  though  very  much  decayed.  At 
present  it  abounds  with  foliage  and  acorns;  the 
latter  have  long  stalks,  the  leaves  short  ones. 
The  dimensions  arc  as  follow:  Height  forty-five 
feet;  circumference,  close  to  the  ground,  not  in- 
cluding the  angles,  sixty  feet,  at  one  yard  high 
forty-five  feet;  extent  of  principal  branch  fifty 
feet,  being  an  increase  of  two  feet  in  about  half 
n  century.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ori- 
ginal dimensions  were  those  given  in  the  Sylva. 
Tho  oldest  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  speak 
of  the  tree  as  liaving  been  once  much  higher; 
and  were  the  angles  included  in  the  measure- 
ment, which  project  from  the  lower  trunk,  the 


circumference  might  be  mode  out  twenty-six 
yards.  It  is  said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage, that  seventy  persons  at  one  time  got  within 
the  hollow  of  the  trunk ;  but  on  inquiring,  1 
(omul  many  of  these  were  children;  and  as  tho 
tree  is  hollow  throughout  to  the  top,  1  suppo* 
they  sat  on  each  others'  shoulders ;  yet,  without 
exaggeration,  I  believe  the  hollow  capable  of 
containing  forty  men."  * 

The  Greendale  oak,  in  Nottinghamshire,  Mil! 
remains  a  curious  monument  of  antiquity.  In 
1724  a  road-way  was  cut  through  its  venenAle 
trunk  higher  than  the  entrance  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  permit » 
carriage  and  four  horses  to  pass  through  it.  Tin 
circumference  of  the  trunk  above  the  arch  > 
thirty-five  feet,  the  height  of  the  arch  ten  fret, 
and  the  circumference  about  the  middle  upward 
of  six  feet. 

Some  oaks  have  been  as  celebrated  for  brine 
the  records  of  historical  events,  as  others  havr 
been  for  their  magnitude,  although  a  part  of  th^- 
celebrity  may  no  doubt  be  fabulous.  Not  a  hon 
dred  years  ago,  the  oak  in  the  New  Forest,  again* 
which  the  arrow  of  Sir  William  Tyrrel  ghuW 
before  it  killed  William  Rufus,  is  said  to  huv, 
been  standing,  though  in  such  a  state  of  decay, 
that  Lord  Delaware  erected  a  monument  to  in- 
dicate the  spot.  The  Royal  Oak  at  BoscoWI. 
in  which  Charles  the  Second  concealed  him*l! 
after  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  lias  disappear^: 
and  though  several  trees  were  raised  from  b 
acorns,  the  race  seems  now  to  be  lost  to  ren- 
table history.  An  oak  of  still  more  voneniU' 
pretensions  now  stands,  or  lately  stood,  at  Tor- 
wood  Wood,  in  Stirlingshire,  under  the  shad 
of  which  the  Scottish  patriot  Wallace  is  report 
to  have  convened  his  followers,  and  impress 
upon  them  not  only  the  necessity  of  delivering 
their  country  from  the  thraldom  of  Edward,!-' 
their  power  of  doing  it,  if  they  were  so  deU-f 
mined.  Gilpin  mentions  one  more  ancient  cm 
tlian  this— Alfred's  oak  at  Oxford,  which  wa>  ■ 
sapling  when  that  great  monarch  founded  iV 
university.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  imp 
citly  credited;  but  still  the  very  mention  of  w« 
things  proves,  that  the  oak  can  reach  an  a? 
several  times  exceeding  that  of  the  longest  livt.! 
of  the  human  race. 

Oaks  are  generally  raised  in  quantities  to- 
gether, forming  woods,  either  sown  by  the  •>!►•' 
rations  of  nature,  or  planted  by  art.  The  plant- 
are  raised  from  seed,  and  either  allowed  io  p* 
up  in  the  spots  where  they  have  originally  fpnw,'- 
or  they  are  first  reared  in  nurseries,  and  the" 
transplanted.  Some  diversity  of  opinion  e*w»* 
as  to  which  of  these  methods  is  the  best,  olthou^ 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  best  oak  wood  » 

•  Stmtt's  Sylva  DritMinic*. 
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produced  from  natural  growth,  or  which  nearly 
resemble*  this,  seed  planting. 

For  raising  the  seeds  in  the  nursery,  a  good 
fresh  loamy  soil  is  selected.  Having  prepared 
the  beds,  the  acorns,  which  should  also  be  well 
wlected,  and  taken  from  the  finest  trees,  are  to 
be  sown  about  three  inches  apart,  and  covered 
over  with  the  soil.  This  operation  is  best  per- 
formed in  February,  though  some  prefer  the 
uitumruil  months.  In  about  six  weeks  the 
plan  Li  will  appear  above  ground;  and  in  these 
tais  they  may  remain  two  years  without  any 
farther  care  than  keeping  them  free  from  weeds. 
The  ground,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  out, 
most  be  prepared  by  deep  trenching,  or  plough- 
in?  several  times.  The  plants  are  then  pulled 
np,  the  tap  root  cut  off,  and  a  sufficient  hole  be- 
ing made  with  a  spade,  successively  placed  into 
the  fresh  earth,  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  A  man 
mi  boy  will  thus  plant  1A00  to  2000  in  a  day. 

In  raising  oaks  from  the  seed,  the  ground  is  to 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  marked 
out  into  lines  or  spaces.  The  acorns  are  then 
itposited  abont  ten  inches  apart,  in  a  hole  made 
with  s  dibble,  and  covered  up.  This  is  done  in 
February  or  March;  and  care  is  afterwards  taken 
f>  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds.  As  the 
pints  come  up  thinnings  are  made,  and  defi- 

•ncie«*  supplied  as  found  necessary. 

In  all  cases  of  planting,  shelter  and  warmth 
«*  essentially  necessary;  and  when  the  aspect 
t>  nnfriendly,  the  plantation  should  be  skirted 
to  s  sufficient  thickness  with  Scotch  firs,  mixing 
■woe  of  them  also  in  the  body  of  the  wood.  In 
thu  manner  an  exposed  situation  may  be  made 
v>  produce  excellent  timber;  and  when  the  trees 
•t  grown  to  a  size  sufficient  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, the  firs  in  the  centre  should  be  removed, 
therwise  they  will  injure  the  young  oaks.  On 
the  judicious  thinning  and  clearing  of  young 
*ood  depends  much  of  the  planter's  success  and 
profit. 

The  transplanting  of  large  trees  seems  to  have 
ben  a  circumstance  long  ago  practised.  Evelyn 
•v,i«  alludes  to  it :  "  Veterem  arboreta  transplan- 
ted, to  transplant  an  old  grove,  was  said  of  a 

I  iffieult  enterprise.  Yet  before  we  take  leave 
"fUns  subject,  let  us  show  what  is  possible  to 
^  effected  in  this  kind  with  cost  and  industry. 
C<wnt  Maurice,  the  late  governor  of  Brazil  for 
Hollanders  planted  a  grove  near  his  delicious 
I'ir3di*e  of  Friburgh,  containing  six  hundred 
°°«a  trees  of  eighty  years*  growth,  and  fifty 
fret  high  to  the  nearest  bough.  These  he  wafted 
npon  floats  and  engines  four  long  miles,  and 
'•lamed  them  so  luckily,  that  they  bore  abun- 
•lsntly  the  very  first  year,  as  Gasper  Barkens 

■ith  related  in  his  elegant  description  of  that 
>  nnce's  expedition.     Nor  hath  this  only  suc- 

^  led  in  the  Indies  alone ;  Monsieur  de  Fiat, 
uaf  ^  the  mareschals  of  France,  hath  with  bu?e 
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oaks  done  the  like  at  Fiat.  Shall  I  yet  bring 
you  nearer  home?  A  great  person  in  Devon 
planted  oaks  as  big  as  twelve  oxen  could  draw, 
to  supply  some  defect  in  an  avenue  to  one  of  his 
I  houses,  as  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Fitz- 
harding,  late  treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  house- 
hold, assured  me,  who  had  himself  likewise 
practised  the  removing  of  great  oaks,  by  a  par- 
ticular address  extremely  ingenious,  and  worthy 
the  communication. 

"  Choose  a  tree  as  l>ig  as  your  thigh,  remove 
the  earth  from  about  it,  cut  through  all  the  col- 
lateral roots  till,  with  a  competent  strength,  you 
can  enforce  it  down  upon  one  side,  so  as  to  come 
with  your  axe  at  the  tap  root ;  cut  that  off,  re- 
dress your  tree,  and  so  let  it  stand  covered  about 
with  the  mould  you  loosened  from  it,  till  the 
next  year,  or  longer  if  you  think  good,  then  take 
it  up  at  a  fit  season;  it  will  likely  have  drawn 
new  tender  roots  apt  to  take,  and  sufficient  for 
the  tree  wheresoever  you  Bhall  transplant  it. 
Some  are  for  laying  bare  the  whole  root,  and 
then  dividing  it  into  four  parts,  in  form  of  a 
cross,  to  cut  away  the  interjacent  rex  it  lings,  leav- 
ing only  the  cross  and  master  roots  that  were 
spared  to  support  the  tree;  then  covering  the 
pit  with  fresh  mould,  as  above,  after  a  year  or 
two,  when  it  has  put  forth  and  furnished  the 
interstices  you  left  between  the  cross  roots  with 
plants  of  new  fibres  and  tender  shoots,  you  may 
safely  remove  the  tree  itself,  so  soon  as  you  have 
loosened  and  reduced  the  four  decapitated  roots, 
and  shortened  the  tap  roots;  and  this  operation 
is  done  without  stooping  or  bending  the  tree  at 
all.  And  if,  in  removing  it,  you  preserve  as 
much  of  the  clod  about  the  new  roots  as  possible, 
it  would  be  much  the  better. 

"  Pliny  notes  it  as  a  common  thing  to  re-esta- 
blish huge  trees  that  have  been  blown  down, 
part  of  their  roots  torn  up,  and  the  body  pros- 
trate. To  facilitate  the  removal  of  such  mon- 
strous trees  for  the  adornment  of  some  particu- 
lar place,  or  for  the  rarity  of  the  plant,  there  is 
this  farther  expedient :  A  little  before  the  hard- 
est frosts  surprise  you,  make  a  square  trench 
about  your  tree,  at  such  distance  from  the  stem 
as  you  may  judge  sufficient  for  the  root;  dig 
this  of  competent  depth,  so  as  almost  quite  to 
undermine  it,  by  placing  blocks  and  quarters  of 
wood  to  sustain  the  earth ;  this  done,  cast  in  as 
mnch  water  as  may  fill  the  trench,  or  at  least 
sufficiently  wet  it,  unless  the  ground  were  very 
moist  before.  Thus  let  it  stand  till  some  very 
hard  frost  do  bind  it  firmly  to  the  roots,  and 
then  convey  it  to  the  pit  prepared  for  its  new 
station,  which  you  may  preserve  from  freezing 
by  laying  store  of  warm  litter  in  it,  and  so  close 
the  mould  the  better  to  the  straggling  fibres, 
placing  what  you  take  out  about  your  new 
guest  to  preserve  it  in  temper.  But  in  case  the 
mould  about  it  be  so  ponderous  as  not  to  be  ro- 
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moved  by  an  ordinary  force,  you  may  then  raise 
it  with  a  crane,  or  pnlley,  hanging  between  a 
triangle,  made  of  three  strong  and  tall  limbs 
united  at  the  top,  where  a  pulley  is  fastened,  as 
the  cables  are  to  be  under  the  quarters  which 
bear  the  earth  about  the  roots,  for  by  this  means 
you  may  weigh  up  and  place  the  whole  weighty 
clod  upon  a  trundle,  sledge,  or  other  carriage,  to 
be  conveyed  and  replanted  where  you  please,  be- 
ing let  down  perpendicularly  into  the  place  by 
the  help  of  the  foresaid  engine.  And  by  this 
address  you  may  transplant  trees  of  a  wonderful 
stature  without  the  least  disorder,  and  many 
times  without  topping,  a  diminution  of  the  head, 
which  is  of  great  importance  where  this  is  prac- 
tised to  supply  a  defect  or  remove  a  curiosity."* 

Such  are  the  directions  of  Evelyn,  which  lately 
have  been  revived  and  put  in  practice  by  Sir  J. 
Stewart  of  Allanton,  and  many  others. 

About  sixty  years  after  the  time  of  Evelyn, 
the  "  transplanting  machine"  was  invented  by 
Brown,  the  celebrated  landscape-gardener,  and 
the  removal  of  large  trees  became  much  more 
easy.  The  machine  consisted  of  two  very  high 
wheels,  an  axle,  and  a  pole;  and  when  the  trees 
were  large,  a  truck-wheel  was  used  at  the  end  of 
the  pole.  The  tree  was  considerably  lopped,  the 
earth  loosened  from  the  roots,  the  pole  set  erect 
and  lashed  to  the  stem ;  and  then  a  purchase 
being  made  fast  to  the  upper  port  of  the  pole, 
the  whole  was  pulled  at  once,  and  drawn  hori- 
zontally along. 

Still,  though  this  machine,  and  the  mode  of 
using  it,  were  great  improvements  upon  the  me- 
thods recommended  by  Evelyn,  yet  the  trees 
were  subjected  to  much  mutilation,  and  they 
did  not  recover  their  beauty  and  vigour  till  Home 
time  had  elapsed. 

In.  the  year  1816  a  much  improved  mode  of 
transplanting  grown  timber  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Henry  Stuart  of  Allanton.  By  the  practice 
of  that  mode,  he,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  and 
at  an  expense  remarkably  moderate,  converted 
his  park,  from  a  cold  and  naked  field,  to  a  rich 
scene  of  glade  and  woodland.  Sir  Henry's  suc- 
cess has  been  so  complete,  that  his  example  has 
been  followed  by  many  other  proprietors  in  the 
uplands  or  central  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Generally  speaking,  that  part  of  the  island  is  re- 
markably destitute  of  timber ;  and  as  the  coun- 
try is  pastured  by  sheep,  which  require  fences 
more  elevated  and  also  more  close  than  cattle, 
the  rearing  of  wood,  in  the  common  way  of 
planting,  is  very  expensive.  The  nakedness  of 
that  part  of  Scotland  is  severely  felt  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds,  which  are  certainly  more 
tempestuous,  and  attended  by  more  intense  cold, 
than  in  some  parts  of  the  country  much  further 
to  the  north,— the  snows  never  falling  to  the 
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same  depth,  or  being  accompanied  by  the  same 
violence  on  the  Grampians  in  Perthshire,  as  upon 
the  naked  mountains  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk 
and  Peebles.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, the  invention  by  Sir  Henry  Stuart  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  Nor  is  its  value  confined  to  uW 
districts  in  which  wood  is  wanted;  for  there  fa 
mtich  in  the  disposition  of  trees,  not  only  as  re- 
spects beauty,  hut  as  regards  usefulness;  and  hy 
Sir  Henry's  plan,  growing  timber  may  be  moied, 
at  no  very  great  expense,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, and  that  without  almost  the  least  inter- 
ruption of  its  growth. 

According  to  this  method,  there  is  no  mutila- 
tion of  the  tree — not  a  branch  is  lopped  off;  anl 
at  the  time  of  the  removal,  not  a  root  is  broken: 
the  trees  are  prepared  before  they  are  begun  to 
be  removed.  This  preparation  consists  in  cut- 
ting oil  the  roots  at  some  distance  from  the  trtt. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  an  operation,  instead 
of  being  hurtful  to  trees,  is  often  of  advantag? 
When  the  long  lateral  roots  are  cut,  the  stomp, 
if  they  have  not  been  rendered  too  short,  pot  oot 
a  number  of  young  fibres,  which  appear  to  dm 
and  convey  the  nourishment  with  more  eft*: 
than  those  fibres  that  are  connected  with  the 
more  extended  roots. 

The  most  handsome  and  thriving  trees  are  se- 
lected as  those  that  will  bear  transplaotaUVr. 
with  the  least  danger;  and  the  lateral  roots beic; 
divided,  as  has  been  stated,  the  stumps  are  co*- 
ered  with  fresh  mould,  in  which  they  are  left 
for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  that  they  suy 
put  out  new  fibres  for  the  absorption  of  nourish- 
ment. This  preparation  of  the  tree  actually  im- 
proves it,  as  the  fibres  have  to  fetch  the  wmrfai 
ment  from  a  shorter  distance.  The  tree,  beinc 
thus  prepared,  can  be  moved  not  only  without 
mutilating  the  top,  but  also  without  tearing  up 
the  root;  and  thus  the  transplanting,  if  per- 
formed with  skill,  becomes  a  healthful  rather 
than  a  dangerous  operation.  The  pits  for  tfV 
reception  of  the  trees  are,  in  the  meantime,  g"' 
ready;  and  for  trees  of  about  thirty  feet  in  height 
(the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  such  a  tree  may 
average  about  a  foot),  the  diameter  of  these  pit* 
is  about  eighteen  feet.  The  earth  of  the  pits  fa 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  alwut  two  feet;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  trenching,  it  is  well  mixed  with 
compost  of  a  nature  as  different  as  possible  fiw 
that  of  the  soil;  and  the  ground  thus  prepaid 
is  the  better  if  it  lie  for  a  year  or  more,  in  onto 
that  the  component  parts  of  the  soil  may  be  pro- 
perly mixed  and  mellowed.  When  that  hi* 
been  done,  the  planting  is  accomplished  by  re- 
moving the  earth  to  a  proper  depth,  placing  the 
tree  in  the  pit  thus  made  for  it,  adjusting  th* 
roots  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  natural  order, 
and  then  covering  them  with  earth.  This  beine 
properly  accomplished,  the  firmness  which  the 
trees  have  is  much  greater  than  would  at  fir* 
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ti^ht  be  suspected.  Though  the  trees  in  Allan- 
ton  park  are  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  yet  they  do  not  require  to  be  much 
propped. 

The  expense  of  this  system  of  transplantation 
is  comparatively  trifling;  and  if  there  he  a  sup- 
ply of  trees  at  not  too  great  a  distance,  there  is 
do  question  that  a  park  may  be  ornamented,  or 
bad  sheltered,  by  this  means,  much  more  cheaply 
than  by  any  other,  and  with  the  incomparable 
advantage  that  it  is  done  at  once.  After  the 
ground  has  been  prepared,  the  whole  expense  of 
removing  and  replanting  the  trees  is  not  more 
than  from  ten  to  thirteen  shillings  each,  for  trees 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
about  half  that  sum  for  smaller  ones;  and  not 
above  two  shillings  or  eighteen  pence  for  shrubs 
or  brushwood.  The  following  is  Sir  Henry's 
•Mount  of  his  park,  extracted  from  his  "  Planter's 
Guide 

"Tlure  was  in  tins  park  originally  no  water, 
and  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  bush  on  the  banks  and 
promontories  of  the  present  lake  and  river,  for 
*a«  water  partakes  of  both  these  characters. 
During  the  summer  of  1820  the  water  was  intro- 
duced; and  in  that  and  the  following  year,  the 
-T"aQds  immediately  adjoining  were  abundantly 
tavrred  with  wood  by  means  of  the  transplant- 
«ojf  machine.  Groups  and  single  trees,  grove 
and  enderwood,  were  introduced  in  every  style 
of  disposition  which  the  subject  seemed  to  admit. 
H  lirre  the  turf  recedes  from,  or  approaches  the 
iter,  the  ground  is  somewhat  bold  and  irregu- 
lar, although  without  striking  features  of  any 
yet  the  profusion  of  wood,  scattered  over 
a  surface  of  moderate  limits,  in  every  form  and 
witty,  gave  it  an  intricacy  and  an  expression 
vhich  it  had  never  possessed  before. 

"By  the  autumn  of  the  third  year  only  after 
ti*  execution,  namely,  1823,  when  the  Commit- 
«*of  the  Highland  Society  honoured  the  place 
*ith  their  inspection,  the  different  parts  seemed 
t'j  harmonize  with  one  another,  and  the  intended 
•"ftcts  were  nearly  produced.  What  it  was 
Wished  to  bring  forward  appeared  already  pro- 
nunent— what  was  to  be  concealed  or  thrown 
>Qto  the  back-ground,  began  to  assume  that  sta- 
tion. The  fore-ground  trees,  the  best  that  could 
'*  procured,  placed  on  the  eastern  bank,  above 
thf  water,  broke  it  into  parts  with  their  spread- 
JC?  branches,  and  formed  combinations  which 
*ere  extremely  pleasing.  The  copse  or  under- 
»'K  which  covers  an  island  in  the  lake,  and 
two  promontories,  as  also  an  adjoining  bank  that 
laminates  the  distance,  was  seen  coming  down 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge.  What  was  the  most 
important  of  all,  both  trees  and  underwood  had 
obuiaed  a  full  and  deep-coloured  leaf,  and  health 
aud  vigour  were  restored  to  them.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  appeared  like  a  spot  at  least  forty 
ytars  planted." 
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Of  the  querent  rofar,  or  British  oak,  three 
varieties,  or  perhaps  distinct  species,  are  enum- 
erated. The  scssi flora,  sessile-fruited  or  female 
oak,  has  oblong,  obtuse,  deciduous  leaves,  which 
are  winged,  sinuated,  and  have  very  short  foot- 
stalks, with  the  acorn  growing  on  long  footstalks. 
The  pedunculata  has  oblong,  subsessile,  smooth, 
sinuated  leaves,  with  round  lobes,  and  fruit  ob- 
long, stalked.  The  pubetcens  is  distinguished  by 
oblong,  obovate,  sinuated  leaves;  downy  beneath, 
with  obtuse,  angular  lobes,  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  and  unequal  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is 
nearly  sessile. 

The  pedunculate  is  supposed  to  be  the  common 
indigenous  oak  of  England,  being  much  more 
common  in  woods  than  the  others.  The  timber 
is  said  to  be  whitish  and  hard,  while  that  of  the 
sessile-fruited  is  reddish  and  brittle.  We  shall 
proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able species  of  the  oak  found  in  other  countries, 

Turkey  Oak  ( qucrcits  ctrris.J  This  oak  is 
indigenous  to  Spain  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  and  pointed,  and  frequently 
indented  in  the  middle  like  a  lyre.  They  are 
jagged  and  acute,  pointed;  a  little  hoary  on  their 
under  side,  and  stand  upon  slender  footstalks. 
The  acorns  are  small,  and  have  rough  prickly 
cups.  Of  this  species  five  varieties  are  enumer- 
ated: 

The  rough-leaved,  hmUata. 
Narrow-leaved,  rimnata. 
Lueombe,  ejconu-rnu. 
Fulham,  ttmpervireiu. 
Toothed,  dentata. 

Italian  Oak  (q.  esculus.)  This  species  is 
found  growing  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  and  deeply  sinuated, 
like  winged  leaves;  some  of  the  sinuses  are  ob- 
tuse, and  others  end  in  acute  points;  they  have 
very  short  footstalks,  the  branches  are  covered 
with  a  purplish  bark  when  young;  the  acorns 
are  long  and  slender,  the  cups  rough  and  a  little 
prickly,  sitting  close  to  the  branches.  These  acorns 
are  sweet,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  poor 
in  the  south  of  France  in  times  of  scarcity,  and 
ground  and  made  into  bread  along  with  wheat 
flour.  Of  this  species  of  oak  the  Romans  made 
their  civic  crowns. 

The  Velonian  Oak  ( q,  ergilopt.)  A  native  of 
the  Levant  and  of  Spain.  The  trunk  rises  nearly 
as  high  as  the  common  oak;  the  branches  extend 
very  wide  on  every  side,  and  are  covered  with  a 
grayish  bark,  intermixed  with  brown  spots;  the 
branches  are  closely  garnished  with  oblong,  oval 
leaves,  about  three  inches  long,  and  almost  two 
broad,  which  are  deeply  sawed  on  their  edges; 
most  of  the  teeth  turn  backwards,  and  terminate 
in  acute  points.  The  leaves  are  stiff,  of  a  pale 
gjeen  on  the  upper,  and  downy  on  the  under 
sides.  The  acorns  have  very  large,  scaly  cups, 
which  almost  cover  them ;  the  scales  are  ligneous, 
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and  acute  pointed,  standing  out  a  quarter  of  an 
inch;  aomu  of  the  cupa  are  as  large  as  middle 
sized  apples. 

The  Errrgrtm  Oak  (q.ilcx).  The  holly, 
holm,  or  evergreen  oak  is  a  handsome  tree,  and 
is  common  in  the  south  of  France  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  Of  this  tree  there 
are  several  varieties,  marked  by  the  sice  and 
shape  of  the  leaves;  yet  Miller  lias  proved  that 
they  all  spring  from  the  same  acorns.  Some- 
times even  the  lower  leaves  of  the  same  tree 
differ  from  (hose  on  the  higher  branches.  The 
varieties  are : 


Tho 
Notch 


into/rifolM. 


Tho  leaves  of  this  tree  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  long,  and  ono  broad  near  the  base,  gradu- 
ally lessening  to  a  point:  they  are  of  a  lucid 
green  on  the  upper  side,  but  whitish  and  downy 
on  their  under;  and  are  entire,  standing  upon 
pretty  long  footstalks.  They  remain  green  during 
all  tho  year,  and  do  not  fall  till  they  are  thrust 
off  by  the  young  leaves  in  the  spring.  Tho 
acorns  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
oak,  but  of  the  same  shape.  Tho  timber  is  sup- 
posed to  equal  that  of  the  common  oak. 

Tho  Kennr*  Oak  ( q.  cocci/era  J.  This  is  a 
common  tree  all  along  tho  Mediterranean  coast. 
It  It  of  small  growth,  seldom  rising  above  twelve 
feet;  the  leaves  are  oval  and  undivided.  They 
are  smooth  on  their  surface,  hut  indented  on 
their  edges,  which  are  armed  with  prickles  like 
those  of  tho  holly.  The  trunk  is  feathered  to 
the  bottom,  which  gives  it  tho  appearance  of  a 
bushy  shrub.  The  acorns  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  common  oak.  From  this  tree  are  gathered 
the  kennes,  with  which  the  ancients  used  to  dye 
their  garments  of  that  beautiful  colour  called 
coccineus  or  coccus,  being  different  from  tho  pur- 
ple of  tho  Phoenicians,  which  was  obtained  from 
the  testaceous  mollusk,  called  murttx.  In  course 
of  time  the  murex  was  neglected,  and  the  kennes 
of  the  oak  was  introduced.  This  continued  in 
use  till  the  discovery  of  America  introduced  the 
cochineal  insect  from  the  cactus  opuntia,  already 
described.  Tho  people  of  Barbary  still  employ 
tho  kormes  for  dyeing  tho  round  scarlet  caps,  so 
much  used  in  the  Levant;  and  they  prefer  that 
of  Spain  to  their  own  growth. 

The  Cork  Oak  ff,  sober  J.  The  cork  tree 
randy  exceeds  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  oblong,  oval,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  with  serrated 
edges,  and  slightly  downy  on  the  under  sides: 
tho  footstalks  are  very  short.  Tho  leaves  con- 
tinue green  throughout  the  winter,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  when  they  generally  fall  off  just 
before  the  new  leaves  come  out,  so  that  the  trees 


are 


very  often  almost  bare  for  a  short  time.  The 
acorns  are  oval,  rather  large,  and  of  »  sweet 


fork  <*k. 


igal,  Spain,  Italy,  the  southern  parts  of  Franc 
id  in  tho  Barbary  states:  Spain  and  Porropl 


taste.   This  tree  is  found  in  abundance  in  Por- 
tu; 
and 

supply  the  greater  portion  of  the  cork  which  w 
used  in  Europe.  The  Umber  of  the  cork  oak  i* 
heavy,  hard,  and  compact,  but  is  not  so  duraM 
as  that  of  the  common  oak,  especially  when  ex- 
posed to  water.  The  outer  bark  of  this  tm 
grows  unusually  large,  and  when  removed  t« 
speedily  again  renewed  by  the  liber  or  inner 
bark.  This  process,  so  far  from  injuria? is  mi 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  tree;  for  when  thisex- 
cess  of  bark  is  not  artificially  removed,  the  tm 
seldom  lives  longer  than  fifty  or  sixty  year*, 
while  the  barked  trees  flourish  for  upward*  oft 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  barking  proee* 
is  not  commenced  till  the  tree  is  twenty-fi" 
years  old,  and  even  then  tho  bark  is  of  little  value 
Ten  years  after,  it  is  Iwirked  a  second  time;  but 
though  this  second  growth  la  much  better,  be- 
cause less  cracked,  it  is  not  yet  thick  enoogh  to 
make  good  corks  for  bottles,  and  is  used  princi- 
pally for  fishermen's  nets.  It  is  not  till  after 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  that  the  bark  lias  all  th* 
requisite  qualities  for  making  good  corks;  ami 
from  this  period  a  tree  is  regularly  barked  e»en 
eight  or  ten  years. 

The  months  of  July  and  August  are  those  in 
which  tho  l»ark  is  removed.  For  this  parpo* 
two  longitudinal  incisions  are  made  opposite  each 
other  the  whole  length  of  tho  body  of  the  tree; 
other  two  incisions  are  made  transversely  at  tV 
t  wo  extremities;  the  bark  is  then  detached  bj 
inserting  between  it  and  the  wood  the  hami!> 
of  the  hatchet,  which  is  wedge-shaped.  In  Uu< 
operation  great  care  must  bo  taken  not  to  injur? 
tho  tender  lamina*  of  the  epidermis;  for  were 
this  innor  hark  destroyed,  no  further  deposit** 
of  cork  bark  would  take  place. 

After  having  been  scraped  the  bark  is  cat  into 
pieces,  slightly  charred  to  contract  the  pores  ar*i 
destroy  insects,  and  then  pressed  flat  with  stone. 
In  Catalonia  it  is  divided  Into  pieces  and  boiW 
in  water,  which  adds  to  the  quality  of  the  cork. 
Good  bark  should  be  clastic  and  eompreaibk, 
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nor  ligneous,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  lines  in  thickness.  Tho  advantage  of 
this  substance  for  bottle  corks  is,  that  it  possesses 
the  elasticity  necessary  to  conform  exactly  to  the 
»hape  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle;  and  also  an  im- 
:<-rmfability  of  structure,  which  prevents  the 
stained  liquor  from  being  absorbed,  and  dissi- 
pated by  evaporation. 

According  to  Michaux,  the  cork  gathered  in 
France  is  from  17  to  18,000  quintals,  each  of 
which  pives  from  7,000  to  7600  corkR  18  lines 
lone,  when  the  sheet  is  even  and  smooth.  From 
110  to  115  millions  of  corks  are  annually  con- 
•croed  in  France.  In  the  year  1827,  2500  tons 
of  cork  bark  were  imported  into  Great  Hritain. 
Bwodes  being  made  into  corks,  it  is  also  manu 


The  smoke  and  charcoal  of  burning  cork  col- 
l«ti«l,  forms  the  substance  called  Spanish  black. 

Cork  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and 
other  Authors,  as  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  floats  to  fishing  nets,  buoys  to  anchors, 

i  ~  v.  ml  other  purposes.  Daring  the  M|gt 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  when  Camillus  was  sent 
to  the  capital  through  the  Tiber,  he  had  a  life 
preserver  of  cork  under  his  dress. 

The  White.  Oak  (q.  alba ).  This  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  parts 

Canada.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  or 
«rhty  feet,  by  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
I  la-  li  .i\t  >.  arv  of  a  lighfl  |PHD,  six  or  seven  inches 
l^mr,  and  four  broad  in  the  middle :  they  are 
urularly  indented,  almost  to  the  midrib;  the 
mentation*  are  obtuse,  the  footstalks  are  short. 
The  acorns  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
amnion  oak.  The  bark  is  of  a  prrayish-white 
colour,  with  large  black  spots.  The  timber  is 
of  a  reddish  hue,  and  in  strength  and  durability 
much  resembles  that  of  the  British  oak;  but  it 
»» less  heavy  and  compact.  The  wood  is  uni- 
versally used  in  America  for  various  purposes  in 
the  arts.  The  bark,  which  is  used  for  tannin,  is 
mm  said  to  produce  a  purple  dye. 

The  exports  of  this  wood  which  come  through 
Qwbec,  are  chiefly  from  the  borders  of  Lake 
( turn-. Lin,  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of 
■  United  States.  Though  not  so  durable  for 
khifwbuilding  as  the  British  oak,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  superior  elasticity,  by  which  it  can 
U  bent  in  a  shorter  time  into' ship  timber. 

The  Red  Oak  (q.  rubra).  This  species  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, but  flourishes  best  in  the  northern  states, 
■d  in  Canada.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  growing  to  the 
kight  of  eighty  feet.  The  bark  is  smooth,  and 
of  »  grayish  colour,  but  darker  on  the  young 
1  rui'-ln-..  The  Imwm  in  six  bushel  long,  ntd 
'*oand  a  half  broad  in  the  middle;  they  are 
t'btnaejy  sinuated,  each  sinus  ending  with  a 
bristly  point;  of  a  bright  green  colour,  with  I 


short  footstalks.  The  leaves  continue  green  till 
lata  in  autumn,  and  if  frost  does  not  set  in  early, 
even  to  Christmas,  before  which  time  they  change 
their  colour  to  a  red.  The  acorns  are  very  abun- 
dant, large,  and  contained  in  very  flat  cups.  The 
timber  is  reddish,  its  texture  coarse,  and  its  pores 
entirely  empty;  they  are  sometimes  large  enough 
to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  hair.  The  wood 
is  strong,  but  is  apt  to  decay  soon.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  staves.  The  bark  is  also  employed  in 
tanning. 

CheMtnut  Oak  (q.prinus).  Michaux  enum- 
erates five  species  of  the  chestnut  oak.  They 
are  so  called  because  the  leaves  resemble  very 
closely  those  of  the  chestnut  tree.  The  largest 
sort  grows  in  the  rich  low  lands,  and  attains  a 
considerable  height.  The  wood  is  small  grained, 
and  very  serviceable  in  the  arts:  the  bark  is  gray 
and  scaly,  the  leaves  six  inches  long,  and  two 
broad,  indented  on  the  edges  with  numerous 
transverse  veins  proceeding  from  the  midrib  to 
the  margin.  They  are  of  a  bright  green  hue. 
The  acorns  are  large,  with  short  cups.  The 


The  swamp  white  oak,  ditxJur. 
Chestnut  white  oak,  yilnstm. 
Rock  chestnut  oak,  numticula. 


These  oaks  are  found  partially  diffused  over  the 
middle  and  northern  states  of  America. 

The  Live  Oak  (q.  virens).  This  species  is 
found  exclusively  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the 


1ST. 
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southern  states  of  Florida,  and  lower  Ixmisana. 
The  influence  of  the  sea  air  seems  necessary  to 
its  existence;  for  it  is  seldom  seen  to  make  a  part 
of  the  forests  even  at  so  short  a  distance  as  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  from  the  shore.  It  is  most 
abundant  on  the  islands,  and  around  the  bays 
of  the  main  land.  The  most  common  height  of 
this  oak  is  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  Like  all  solitary 
growing  trees,  this  one  has  a  very  broad  tufted 
head,  borne  upon  a  trunk  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  but  which  most  frequently  branches 
out  into  several  boughs  at  about  half  that  height; 
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so  that  seen  from  a  distance,  its  appearance  is  I 
not  unlike  that  of  an  old  apple  tree.    Its  leaves 
art'  oval,  coriaceous,  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  whitish  underneath.    They  are 
several  years  without  falling,  and  succeed  each 
other  but  partially.   The  acorns  are  of  a  long 
oval  form,  almost  black,  with  shallow  cups  of  a 
grayish  colour,  borne  on  pretty  long  footstalks. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  formerly  extracted  an 
oil  from  them,  which  they  mixed  with  their  food; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  they  ate  them, 
as  they  have  not  the  austere  taste  of  most  other 
acorns.    In  some  years  these  nuts  are  very  plen- 
tiful, and  they  germinate  so  readily,  tliat  if  the 
weather  is  moist  and  rainy  during  the  period  of 
their  maturity,  they  begin  to  shoot  out  their 
radicles  even  while  still  hanging  on  the  trees. 
The  trunk  of  this  oak  is  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  which  is  hard  and  thick.   The  timber  is 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  deeper  in  old  than  in 
young  trees,  and  very  heavy  and  compact.  Its 
texture  is  fine  and  close,  the  annual  circles  being 
very  near  each  other,  evidently  showing  the 
slowness  of  its  growth.    Being  more  durable 
than  the  best  white  oak,  it  is  much  esteemed  for 
ship  building,  and  is  accordingly  in  high  request 
in  all  the  harbours  of  the  northern  states,  where 
it  is  regularly  imported.    Its  durability,  when 
kept  dry,  makes  it  useful  in  constructing  the 
upper  parts  of  vessels;  while  its  weight  renders 
it  less  adapted  for  the  lower  parts,  unless  when 
accompanied  by  corresponding  pins  of  red  cedar 
wood,  which  being  light,  and  susceptible  of  re- 
sisting decay  under  changes  of  wet  and  dry, 
renders  it  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  the  oak. 

The  small  size  of  the  tree  does  not  afford  tim- 
bers of  any  great  magnitude;  but  its  spreading 
branches  furnish  hues  and  other  Bui  table  parts 
for  ship  building.  The  consumption  of  this 
wood,  both  in  the  United  States,  and  for  expor- 
tation to  England,  is  now  very  considerable,  and 
lias  increased  much  of  late  years.  From  this 
consumption,  and  the  clearing  of  the  islands  on 
which  it  chiefly  grows  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  joined  to  the  slow  growth  and  difficulty 
of  robing  the  live  oak,  it  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  country. 

The  Willow  Oak  (q.  phetto* ).  This  tree  is 
confined  to  the  middle  and  southern  states  of 
America.  It  attains  the  height  of  fifty  to  sixty 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  feet.  The  bark  is 
smooth  and  of  a  tliick  texture ;  tho  leaves  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  and  narrow  and  taper- 
ing like  the  common  willow;  they  ore  of  a  light 
green  colour  and  smooth  surface.  The  acorns 
are  small,  round,  and  not  abundant  on  the  trees. 
The  willow  oak  grows  in  humid  situations.  The 
wood  is  of  loose  coarse  texture,  and  is  not  much 
used. 

Of  the  other  species,  described  by  Michaux, 
we  may  shortly  mention  the  laurel  oak,  or 


swamp  willow  oak,  which  attains  the  height  <  i 
fifty  to  sixty  feet.  Its  wood  is  very  vslo&blr. 
and  almost  preferable  to  that  of  the  live  oak  al- 
ready  described.  The  water  oak,  q.  aquatin, 
which,  when  full  grown,  is  about  thirty  feet 
high,  with  leaves  varying  exceedingly  in  their 
form.  The  downy  black  oak,  q.  trikha,  forty 
feet  high,  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  well  raited 
for  enclosures.  The  barren  black  oak,  or  Mack 
jack  of  Virginia,  q.  nigra,  of  low  growth,  l*;ir 
ing  numerous  nuts,  which  arc  excellent  feed  ins 
for  hogs.  The  black,  or  quercitron  oak,  q.  (nr- 
toriaj  one  of  the  Lirgcst  of  the  Ann'rican  oak-, 
and  highly  valuable  for  its  timber  and  bark. 

The  Dyer**  Oak  (q.  infectoria),  is  that  from 
which  the  nut-galls  of  commerce  are  procured, 
although  the  gall  nut  is  common  on  almost  all 
the  other  species  of  the  family.  This  specie!  is 
a  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  six  feet  in  height,  very 
common  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  first  accurately 
described  by  M.  Olivier  in  his  Travels,  sad  the 
shrub  itself  was  introduced  by  him  into  Frantv, 
where  it  is  now  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant,  an  ! 
grows  well  in  the  open  air. 

The  gall  is  a  morbid  excrescence  produced  t>y 
the  puncture  of  a  winged  insect,  to  which  Olivier 
has  given  the  name  of  Diplolepu  Oatta  Tim* 
rice.  This  excrescence  is  of  a  globular  form, 
with  an  unequal  and  tuberculous  surface.  It  u 
developed  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  tree,  and 
contains  within  it  the  eggs  which  the  insect  ha* 
deposited.  The  best  galls  are  gathered  befvn 
the  transformation  of  the  insect,  because  in  that 
state  they  are  heavier,  and  contain  more  of  th* 
tannin  principle.  When  the  insect  lias  left  them, 
they  are  pierced  from  the  interior  to  the  surface. 
The  best  galls  come  from  Aleppo.  The  »b- 
stance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  peculiarly 
astringent;  of  which,  according  to  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  five  hundred  parts  contain  a  hundred  sod 
eighty  parts  of  soluble  matter,  principally  formed 
of  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-four  tons  of  galls  were  imported  into  thf 
United  Kingdom  in  1827. 

The  instinct  by  which  certain  insecta  ehoo* 
for  the  nests  of  their  future  offspring  the  m^ 
stance  of  various  vegetable  bodies,  is  one  of  th* 
most  curious  provisions  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. After  liaving  pierced  those  bodies,  thty 
deposit  their  eggs,  which,  being  hatched,  pro- 
duce  larva,  that  are  more  or  less  fatal  to  the  te- 
getable  substance  to  which  they  are  nttarheJ. 
According  to  Virey,  an  irritation  is  produced  ny 
the  introduction  of  these  insects,  that  resemble 
a  tumour  and  inflammation  in  an  animal  body. 
The  cellular  tissue  swells;  the  parts,  which  wer? 
naturally  long,  become  round;  and  the  now  of 
liquid  matter  produces  a  change  of  organixatioo. 
from  which  results  a  complete  change  in  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  organ.  In  this  way  »  thf 
I  gall  produced.   The  oak-apple  is  an  excrescence 
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of  the  same  nature,  though  effected  by  a  different 
species  of  insect.  There  are  various  insects  pos- 
sessing the  instinct  thus  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
Uist  are  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  the  roost 
curious  construction,  necessary  for  puncturing 
the  branch,  as  is  done  by  the  parent,  and  for 
piercing  a  way  out  of  the  gall,  as  is  done  by  the 
insect  produced,  after  it  has  passed  its  larva  state. 
Each  species  of  insect  chooses  not  only  the  par- 
ticular vegetable,  but  the  part  of  that  vegetable 
which  is  best  adapted  for  the  reception  of  its 
lam?;  and  in  this  way  the  same  plant,  for  in- 
itance  the  oak,  sometimes  receives  the  nests  of 
i  *  enty  different  species  of  insects.  A  gall  some- 
times contains  a  single  larva,  sometimes  many, 
and  it  is  thus  either  called  simple  or  com- 
pound. 

"  The  insect  that  wounds  the  leaf  of  the  oak," 
am  Mr  Knapp,  "  and  occasions  the  formation 
of  the  gall-nut,  and  those  which  are  likewise  the 
crnse  of  the  apple  rising  on  the  sprays  of  the 
sue  tree,  and  those  flower-like  leaves  on  the 
buds,  have  performed  very  different  operations, 
either  by  the  instrument  that  inflicted  the  wound, 
or  by  the  injection  of  some  fluid  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  parts.  That  extraordinary  hairy 
nrresoence  on  the  wild  rose,  likewise  the  result 
of  the  wounds  of  an  insect  ( cynips  rotoe  Jf  re- 
smbles  no  other  nidus  required  for  such  crea- 
tures that  we  know  of;  and  these  red  spines  on 
the  leaf  of  the  maple  are  different  again  from 
others.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  into  causes  of 
vhich  we  probably  can  obtain  no  certain  results; 
but,  judging  by  the  effects  produced  by  different 
agents,  we  must  conclude  that,  as  particular  birds 
nquire  and  fabricate  from  age  to  age  very  differ- 
ent receptacles  for  their  young,  and  make  choice 
of  dissimilar  materials,  though  each  species  has 
the  same  instruments  to  effect  it,  where,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  no  sufficient  reasons  for  such  va- 
riety of  forms  and  texture  is  obvious;  so  is  it 
fitting  that  insect*  should  be  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  powers  and  means  to  accomplish  their 
r^turements,  having  wants  more  urgent,  their 
teste  being  at  times  to  be  so  constructed  as  to 
n*ist  the  influence  of  seasons,  to  contain  the 
young  for  much  longer  periods,  even  occasionally 
^  furnish  a  supply  of  food,  or  be  a  storehouse  to 
afford  it  when  wanted  by  the  infant  brood." 

According  to  Reaumur,  the  cynips  is  provided 
*ith  a  needle  in  a  sheath,  which  has  moat  sur- 
prising powers  of  extension,  derived  from  the 
[wiliar  construction  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
"Meet,  so  much  so  that  the  needle  can  be  ex- 
tended to  double  the  length  of  the  animal  itself; 
*od  thus  it  forms  a  nest  for  its  offspring,  while 
the  young,  in  the  same  manner,  pierce  their  way 
**t  of  the  vegetable  shell  which  lias  been  their 
protection. 

Another  parasite  of  a  vegetable  kind,  also  fre- 
quently found  on  the  oak,  and  connected  with 


this  tree  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Druids,  we  shall 
also  here  describe. 

The  Misletoe  ( risattn  album  J.  Diced  a,  te- 
trandria,  of  Linmcus.    This  may  be  considered 


The  Mulct**. 


the  only  true  parasitical  plant  indigenous  to  Bri- 
tain, as  at  no  period  of  its  existence  does  it  de- 
rive any  nourishment  from  the  soil  or  from  de- 
cayed bark,  like  some  of  the  fungi,  &c.  It  is 
an  evergreen.  The  branches  are  numerous  and 
forked,  covered  with  a  smooth  bark  of  a  yellow- 
ish green  colour.  The  leaves  are  tongue-shaped, 
entire,  in  pairs  upon  very  short  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  male  and  female  in  different  plants, 
axillary,and  in  short  close  spikes;  neither  male  nor 
female  flowers  have  a  corolla,  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification spring  from  the  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a 
globular  smooth  white  berry,  covered  with  a 
viscous  substance ;  these  berries  appear  in  win- 
ter. The  root  insinuates  its  fibres  into  the 
woody  substance  of  the  tree,  and  thus  derives 
nourishment  from  the  plant.  The  whole  forms 
a  pendent  bush  of  from  two  to  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  grows  on  various  trees,  chiefly  fruit 
trees,  or  on  the  thorn,  oak,  and  maple,  ash,  or 
even  pines.  There  is  only  one  species  that  grows 
on  the  oak,  though  at  one  time  designated  by  a 
distinct  name,  being  found  identical  with  the 
others.  It  is  generally  conveyed  from  tree  to 
tree  by  birds,  which  swallow  the  berries,  and 
pass  the  seeds  undigested.  It  may  also  be  rea- 
dily propagated  artificially,  by  introducing  the 
berries  into  slits  in  the  bark  of  a  suitable  tree. 
By  the  Druids  the  misletoe  was  held  sacred,  and 
many  virtues  were  attached  to  it.  They  sent 
round  their  attendant  youths  with  this  plant  to 
announce  the  entrance  of  the  new  year;  and  a 
somewhat  similar  custom  is  still  continued  in 
France.  In  England,  branches  of  it  are  hung 
up  in  most  houses  at  Christmas,  along  with  other 
evergreens.    Birds  feed  on  the  berries,  especially 
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the  misletoe  thrush.  Bird-lime  is  obtained  from 
the  berries  and  the  bark  of  this  plant,  as  well  as 
from  the  bark  of  the  common  holly,  by  decoc- 
tion in  water. 

The  misletoe  was  formerly  esteemed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  cure  for  epilepsy  and  other  convulsive 
diseases ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  disused. 

Thk  Elm  ( nlmtu ).  Natural  family  ulmaceas  ; 
pentandria,  digynia,  of  Liniueus.    There  are  se- 


The  Elm. 


voral  species  of  the  elm  tree  enumerated,  both 
European  and  American,  all,  however,  bearing 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  to  render 
any  distinctive  description  difficult.  Indeed  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  most  common  kinds,  the 
M.  camjx-jttrijr,  montana,  glabra,  and  fruticosa,  be 
not  but  varieties  of  the  same  tree.  Linn«us  con- 
sidered all  the  European  elms  as  forming  but  one 
Bpecies. 

The  Common  Elm  ( u.  campestri* J,  is  one  of 
the  tallest  and  finest  of  European  trees.  Some 
of  those  old  elms  planted  in  France  by  Sully, 
minister  of  Henry  IV.,  about  the  year  1580,  yet 
survive,  and  reach  in  height  from  eighty  to 
ninety  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  of  spreading  branches. 

The  bark  of  the  elm  is  smooth  in  young  trees, 
and  very  tough,  but  afterwards  it  cracks  and  be- 
comes rough.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed, 
doubly  serrate,  rough,  and  unequal  at  the  base, 
with  a  short  foot-stalk.  The  flowers  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  leaves.  They  are  small,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  united  in  clusters,  and  spring  from  the 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year.  They  are  succeeded 
by  oval-bordered  capsules,  containing  a  single 
round  compressed  seed,  which  ripens  in  May. 
The  wood  has  less  strength  than  that  of  the  oak, 
and  less  elasticity  than  the  ash ;  but  it  is  tougher 
and  less  liable  to  split.  The  quality  of  the  wood 
depends  much  on  the  soil,  high  ground  and  a 
strong  soil  being  necessary  for  its  perfection.  The 
knobs  which  grow  on  old  trunks  are  divided  into 
slips  by  the  cabinet  makers,  and  often  exhibit 
beautiful  veins  and  contortions  of  the  fibres. 

The  elm  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain, 
and  several  other  countries  in  Europe.  Not  less 
than  forty  places  in  England  derive  their  names 
from  this  tree,  evidently  from  remote  antiquity, 


most  of  them  being  mentioned  in  Dooms-lav 
book. 

The  Wych  Elm  (u.  montaua ).  The  Wych 
elm,  or  Wych  hazel,  so  called  from  its  reseta 
b lance  to  the  latter  tree,  grows  wild  in  some  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  It  attains  a 
great  size.  The  bark  of  the  young  shoot*  h 
smooth,  tough,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
with  white  shoots.  The  leaves  are  oval,  sii 
inches  long,  and  about  four  broad.  The  flower, 
grow  in  clusters  towards  the  end  of  the  twit* 
they  have  long  leafy  impalements  of  a  gn*a 
colour,  and  appear  in  spring  before  the  leares. 
The  wood  is  not  reckoned  so  serviceable  st  iht 
common  elm.    Anciently  it  was  made  into  bowi 

The  Smooth  Elm  (u.  glabra  J,  is  very  common 
in  several  parts  of  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  mi 
other  north-east  counties  of  England,  where  H 
grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  is  much  esteemrvi 
The  branches  spread  out  like  those  of  the  firs 
sort.  The  leaves  are  oval,  and  sharply  scmUvi 
on  the  edges.  They  are  smoother  than  me* 
of  the  other  sorts,  and  do  not  appear  till  tl* 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May. 

The  Dutch  Elm  (u.  $ubero$a),  is  charsrtff 
ized  by  large  thick  leaves  and  a  fungous  bark, 
The  flowers  are  also  of  a  light  tint,  and  the**!* 
large.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  softer  than  that  c 
the  common  elm.  It  was  brought  lion.  U 
land  during  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  ™ 
used  in  the  trim  dipt  hedges  of  that  period,  bat 
is  not  now  much  cultivated. 

The  American  Elm  (u.  Americana  J.  Tbrn- 
are  two  kinds  enumerated,  the  white  and  the  ml: 
the  former  having  a  grayish  bark,  deeply  fur 
rowed ;  the  latter  a  reddish  brown.  Doth  ri»  10 
the  height  of  noble  trees,  and  their  wood  is  mvel 
employed  for  various  domestic  purposes. 

The  elm  is  propagated  by  layers,  seeds, »: 
grafting.     It  thrives  best  in  a  good  soil,  and  ir. 
single  trees,  or  interspersed  in  hedge- rows,  i* 
stead  of  forming  large  woods. 

The  elm  attains  a  large  size,  and  lives  to  a  great 
age.  Mention  is  made  of  one  planted  by  Hen? 
IV.  of  France,  which  was  standing  at  the  Lov 
embonrg  at  the  commencement  of  the  Frew* 
revolution.  One  at  the  upper  end  of  Cbtuvfc 
lane,  Chelsea  (said  to  have  been  planted  by  qo*r 
Elizabeth),  was  felled  in  1745.  It  was  thirteen 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  »*» 
hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  PiftVs  elm,  n*' 
the  Boddington  oak,  in  the  vale  of  Gloiicest". 
was,  in  17&T,  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  uV 
smallest  girth  of  the  principal  trunk  waisixt'*;1 
feet.  From  the  planting  of  Sir  Francii  Baton; 
elms,  in  Gray's  Inn  walks,  in  1600,  and  their 
decay  about  1720,  one  would  be  disposed  to  tt 
sign  the  healthy  period  of  the  elm  to  be  al*W 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  health  0! 
these  must  have  been,  however,  affected  in 
degree  by  the  smoke  of  London.    The  «pert> 
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mnoe,  called  "The  Long  Walk,"  at  Windsor, 
was  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Last  century. 
Moat  of  the  trees  have  evidently  paased  their 
prime.  The  most  profitable  age  of  elms,  both 
for  quantity  and  quality  of  timber,  is,  probably, 
•bout  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  central  parts  of 
t  true  get  indurated,  lose  their  natural  sap,  and 
are  apt  to  sbsorb  moisture,  by  which  they  soon 
rot  oo  exposure  to  the  air,  long  before  the  dry 
rot  consumes  them,  shielded  as  they  are  by  the 
external  parts.  The  predqminance  of  resin  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  not  liable  to  be  acted  on 
br  the  acids  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  cause  why 
the  pine  and  the  larch  are  more  durable  than  the 
tdm  fir  and  the  spruce.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tlm  is  injured  by  too  much  humidity  in  the  soil 
opon  which  it  grows;  and  that  the  Dutch  elm, 
which  is  usually  classed  as  a  different  species 
from  the  common  elm,  and  of  which  the  timber 
u  inferior,  may  be  merely  the  common  one  de- 
hasrd  in  the  humid  soil  of  Holland. 

The  elm  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
prooality  of  English  forest  trees,  with  a  foliage 
«t  once  full  and  hanging  loosely,  and  thus  ca- 
f*Me  of  receiving  great  masses  of  light,  and  of 
producing  "the  chequered  shade,"  which  im- 
p*rti  such  a  sparkling  beauty  to  woodland 


The  elm  has  been  always  considered  as  one  of 
tiie  trees  which  can  be  most  safely  transplanted 
tfter attaining  considerable  size.     Evelyn  gives 

1 t ral  accounts  of  trees  of  this  species  being1  thus 
removed  into  other  soils. 

The  shelter  which  trees  afford  to  the  soil  is 


*uxi  fertility  of  a  country  ;  and  many  districts 
hire  been  converted  from  bleakness  and  sterility, 
to  productiveness  and  value,  by  plantations  of 
Prober.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
wind  blows  over  those  cold  surfaces  of  heath  and 
tnorsss  which  occur  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
>*Und  of  Great  Britain.  The  subject  has  not 
t*?n  investigated  with  that  attention  which  its 
importance  merits;  but  appearances  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  spawn  of  mosses  and 
Mnu  are  wafted  by  the  winds;  and  that  if 
winds  are  not  purified  from  the  pestilent 
-'pawn,  they  spread  a  noxious  vegetable  growth 
urn  what  would  otherwise  be  fertile  land.  In 
ita  way  belts  of  plantations  act  as  a  sort  of  fil- 
ter for  the  winds.  The  trees  next  to  a  marshy 
Wh  have  been  covered  with  lichens,  so  that 
00  part  of  the  bark  was  visible;  while  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  belt,  and  on  the  side  most  distant 
from  the  barren  track,  the  bark  has  been  free 
from  these  parasites.  Further,  after  the  trees 
»**e  attained  sufficient  size  to  shelter  the  land, 
tie  m<><*  has  disappeared  from  it,  and  the  soil 
become  fit  for  the  production  of  valuable 
cr&ps.  Nor  is  it  on  trees  alone  that  this  effect 
«f  winds,  from  cold  and  watery  tracks,  may  be 


perceived;  for  those  sides  of  ancient  and  elevated 
buildings  which  arc  opposed  to  them  are  in- 
crusted  with  moss  and  lichen,  while  the  other 
sides  are  comparatively  clean.  To  any  one  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  more  sterile  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  it  is  matter  of  every- day 
notice,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  confine 
within  bounds  the  plants  which  are  hostile  to 
the  grasses  and  cultivated  crops  as  timber ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  means  of 
procuring  an  instantaneous  shelter  of  grown  tim- 
ber are,  at  the  same  time,  the  surest  means  of 
procuring,  comparatively,  instantaneous  fertility. 
In  many  instances  the  land,  when  not  sheltered 
by  timber,  has  returned  to  its  original  sterility, 
whenever  it  has  been  allowed  to  lie  in  grass;  but 
when  so  sheltered,  the  pastures  have  retained 
their  greenness  for  years,  and,  instead  of  being 
deteriorated,  have  been  improved  by  remaining 
for  a  few  years  out  of  tillage. 

The  transplantation  of  grown  timber  trees  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  shel- 
ter can  be  restored  to  cold,  bleak,  and  exposed 
districts.  The  remains  of  large  trees,  which  are 
found  in  the  mosses  and  bogs  of  such  districts, 
prove  that  once  both  the  soil  and  climate  have 
been  adapted  to  the  production  of  wood.  This 
b  true  not  only  of  those  countries  where  timber 
is  still  to  be  found  in  warm  and  sheltered  places, 
but  in  those  dreary  climes  where  now  hardly  a 
shrub  is  to  be  found,  and  where,  although  young 
timber  be  planted,  it  will  not  grow — as  in  the 
counties  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  isles,  and  even  in  Iceland  it- 
self. The  latitude  has  not  altered  since  the  trees 
which  are  found  in  the  peats-bogs  of  those  re- 
gions were  green  and  flourishing  upon  the  sur- 
face; and  if  the  soil  and  the  climate  have  been 
deteriorated,  it  must  have  been  by  exposure  to 
the  damp  and  bleaching  winds.  Those  winds, 
as  has  been  said,  prove  fatal  to  young  trees;  but 
it  is  probable  that,  if  grown  timber,  of  the  more 
hardy  sorts,  could  be  introduced  as  a  shelter,  the 
|  land  would  recover  its  former  fertility,  and  the 
landscape  its  ancient  beauty. 

The  observations  of  philosophical  travellers 
and  inquirers,  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the 
northern  countries  of  the  world,  whether  in  the 
eastern  continent  or  the  western,  confirm  these 
remarks.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  account  of  the 
bogs  of  Ireland,  mentions  that  a  great  part  of 
those  districts  which  are  now  covered  by  that  un- 
profitable substance,  must  have  been  once  clothed 
with  forests  of  trees.  Broke,  in  his  Winter  in 
I<apland  and  Sweden,  notices  the  same  change  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  north  of  Lapland  and 
the  islands.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  others 
observe  the  same  as  being  the  case  in  Iceland; 
and  Hearne  mentions  that  large  tracts  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  which  at  his  visit 
were  covered  with  moss  and  swamp  were  forest* 
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in  the  days  of  the  fathers  of  the  Indians  then 
living1.  In  many  parts  of  the  highlands  and 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  now 
hardly  a  tree,  or,  at  most,  only  coppice,  along 
the  shores  of  the  lochs,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  there 
nre  found  not  only  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees 
in  the  soil  of  the  bogs,  but  the  roots  of  oaks  of 
large  dimensions  standing  on  the  surface;  nor 
can  the  period  at  which  they  were  growing  have 
been  very  remote,  for,  in  some  of  the  wild  and 
almost  inaccessible  glens,  many  large  trunks  still 
lie  mouldering  and  neglected. 

The  Bkech  (fagui tylvatica J .  Natural  family 
amentaceae;  morueeia,  polyandria  of  Linnsus. 
The  beech  is  a  stately  and  beautiful  tree,  attain- 
ing a  Inryv  size.  The  trunk  is  massive,  and 
covered  with  a  smooth  shining  bark,  which  sel- 
dom cracks  into  fissures;  the  branches  spread  out 
horizontally,  thus  affording  "the  cool  shade/*  so 
often  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  The  leaves  are 
rather  small,  of  a  soft  silken  texture,  and  deli- 
cate green  colour  when  young,  and  becoming 
liarder  and  darker  as  they  come  to  maturity. 
After  they  have  lost  their  verdure  they  still  ad- 
here to  the  branches,  and  thus  continue  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  In  this  way  the 
trees  planted  in  hedges  or  other  fences  afford  a 
good  shelter  for  tender  plants. 

A  variety  called  the  purple  beech,  with  foliage 
of  a  deep  brown  or  purplish  hue,  forms  a  very 
beautiful  and  striking  contrast  among  other  green 
foliage.  This  variety  may  readily  be  propagated 
by  engrafting.  The  ferruginea  is  of  a  still  deeper 
red,  and  is  common  in  America. 

The  buds  of  the  common  beech  begin  to  ex- 
pand about  the  16th  of  April,  and  the  leaves 
come  out  about  the  21st.  The  flowers  appear 
about  the  12th  of  May,  and  by  the  first  week 
of  June  they  are  in  full  blossom.  The  mast  or 
wed,  which  is  an  angular  nut  contained  in  a 
prickly  capsule,  is  ripe  in  autumn.  This  tree 
thrives  best  in  a  chalky  or  strong  soil,  the  bark 
upon  such  soils  being  clear  and  smooth,  a  sign 
of  healthy  vigour  in  the  tree.  When  planted 
upon  strong  or  chalky  cliffs,  the  beech  will  resist 
the  winds  better  than  most  other  trees;  and  in 
this  case  the  plants  should  be  taken  from  a  nur- 
sery of  a  similar  soil. 

The  wood  is  brittle,  and  not  well  adapted  for 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  durability 
are  required.  It  is,  however,  well  suited  for 
the  turning  lathe;  and  beechen  bowls  seem  to 
have  been  in  early  use  among  the  Roman  peas- 
antry. The  mast  is  found  to  be  a  very  nutritious 
food  for  swine,  and  is  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  North  America  two  species  of  the  beech  are 
common.  The  white  and  red  beech.  The  white 
beech,  /.  tylveslris,  is  more  slender  and  less 
branching  than  the  red;  bat  its  foliage  is  superb, 
and  its  general  nppearance  magnificent.*  The 
•  Michaux. 


leaves  are  oval,  acuminate,  smooth,  shining,  and 
bordered  in  the  spring  with  a  soft  hairy  down. 
The  sexes  are  borne  by  different  branches  on  the 
same  tree.  The  barren  flowers  are  collected  in 
pendulous,  globular  heads;  and  the  others  are 
small,  and  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  perfect  wood 
of  this  species  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the 
sap,  and  frequently  occupies  only  three  inch** 
in  a  trunk,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Not- 
withstanding the  beauty  of  this  tree,  its  wood  is 
of  little  use  but  for  fuel.  The  red  beech,  f.fer- 
ruginea,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  t 
the  common  European  species.  Its  wood  U 
stronger,  tougher,  and  more  compact  than  thai 
of  the  white  kind,  and  is  accordingly  more  use- 
ful. It  is  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  thai 
its  use  in  domestic  furniture  is  rare.  Experience 
hns  shown  the  advantage  of  felling  the  beech  in 
summer,  while  the  sap  is  in  full  circulation;  rot 
at  this  season  it  is  very  durable,  but  felled  in 
winter  it  decays  in  a  few  years.  The  logs  are 
left  several  months  in  the  shade  before  they  are 
hewn,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  repose 
immediately  on  the  ground,  after  which  they 
are  fashioned  according  to  the  use  to  which  they 
are  destined,  and  laid  in  water  for  three  or  four 
months.  They  are  said  to  be  rendered  in  this 
way  inaccessible  to  worms.  The  beech  is  very 
durable  when  preserved  from  humidity,  and  in- 
corruptible when  constantly  in  the  water;  but 
it  rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  alternation! 
of  dryness  and  moisture.  When  burnt  the  wood 
ash  affords  a  large  proportion  of  potass. 

Hedges  are  frequently  constructed  of  the  beech, 
and  when  trimmed  close  afford  an  excellent 
shelter,  especially  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  old  leaves  stilJ 
remaining  in  a  withered  state  on  the  stems. 

In  Belgium,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp, tot 
solid  and  elegant  hedges  are  made  with  yous.' 
beeches,  planted  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  and 
bent  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cross  etch 
other  and  form  a  trellis,  with  apertures  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter.  During  the  first  yev 
they  are  bound  with  osiers  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section, where  they  finally  become  grafted  and 
grow  together.  As  the  beech  does  not  suffer  ■■■■ 
pruning,  and  sprouts  less  luxuriantly  than  most 
other  trees,  it  is  perfectly  adapted  for  this  par- 
pose. 

The  beech  is  reared  easily  from  the  seed,  whifh 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  between  October  and 
February;  but  the  best  season  is  about  two  weeks 
after  they  drop  from  the  tree.  In  France  and 
Germany  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  beech  nut 
little  inferior  to  olive  oil. 

The  forests  in  the  department  of  the  (K* 
have  yielded  in  a  single  season  more  than  two 
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mtUioiu  of  bushels  of  these  nuts;  and  in  1779 
the  forest  of  Compaigne  a] one  afforded  oil  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  district  for  more 
thsn  half  a  century.  The  nuts  are  collected 
ia  dry  weather  as  they  fall  from  the  trees,  whicli, 
to  facilitate  this,  are  shaken  by  the  peasants:  the 
oil  is  abundant  only  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
ripe.  Being  thus  collected  and  cleansed  by  win- 
nowing or  in  mills,  they  are  spread  out  on  floors 
like  corn,  and  frequently  turned  till  they  are 
dry.  In  the  winter  montlis.  they  are  ground 
down  and  formed  into  a  paste;  and  afterwards 
this  paste  is  subjected  to  strong  pressure  in  wool 
or  hair  bags,  when  the  oil  oozes  out  and  is  col- 
lated; this  process  is  repeated  a  second  or  third 
time,  till  all  the  oil  is  extracted.  By  care  and 
skill  the  quantity  of  oil  thus  obtained  is  equal 
to  one-sixth  of  the  nuts  employed.  The  oil 
becomes  limpid  by  repeatedly  drawing  it  off  the 
dregs,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  arrives  at 
perfection.  It  will  last  good  for  ten  years  or 
upwards. 

The  Horn-beam  ( carpinu*  bctulus ).  Natural 
f-imily  amentaccv;  m<mceciay  polyandria  of  Lin- 
ns u«.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  horse  beech, 
from  its  resemhlance  to  the  common  beech.  It 
u  common  in  England,  but  is  rarely  allowed  to 
grow  to  its  full  height,  being  polled  by  the 
country  people.  According  to  Miller,  however, 
the  tree  reaches  seventy  feet  in  height,  with  a 
Urge  round  stem,  perfectly  straight  and  sound 
*hen  growing  on  a  stiff  clay,  which  appears  to 
be  its  natural  soil.  As  this  tree  then  thrives  on 
cold,  barren,  and  exposed  hills,  and  in  situations 
•here  few  other  trees  will  vegetate,  it  may  be 
activated  with  advantage  in  such  situations. 
It  is  by  no  means  of  slow  growth,  and  resists 
the  violence  of  winds  better  than  most  other 
t^es;  and  is  thus  well  adapted  as  a  means  of 
shelter.  It  should  be  raised  from  seeds  planted 
m  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  grow;  and 
these  *h\U  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  when  they 
will  spring  up  the  following  spring.  Like  the 
irech,  the  leaves  of  the  hornbeam  remain  on  the 

b  ranches  till  the  young  buds  push  them  off  in 
«pring. 

The  wood  is  not  much  esteemed  except  for 
fel.  Hedge*  are  constructed  of  the  hornbeam 
umilar  to  those  formed  of  the  beech.  They  are 
very  common  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

The  American  Hornbeam  ( c.  Americana Jy  is 
amnion  in  the  States,  and  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Canada.  The  trunk,  like  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  is  obliquely  and  irregularly  fluted, 
kqoenUy  through  all  its  length.  The  bark  is 
«mooth  and  spotted  with  white.  The  fertile 
flowers  are  collected  in  long,  pendulous,  leafy 
amenta,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches;  and 
the  scales  or  leaves  which  surround  them  con- 
at  the  base  a  hard  oval  seed.  The  fructifi- 
<*tion  is  always  abu  ndant,  and  the  amenta  remain 


attached  to  the  tree  long  after  the  foliage  is  shed. 
The  wood  is  white  and  exceedingly  compact, 
and  fine  grained;  but  as  the  timber  attains  a  very 
limited  size,  it  is  fit  for  no  useful  purpose. 

Iron  Wood  ( carpi  nut  ostryaj.  This  tree 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  and  order  as 
the  above.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
grows  not  in  groups,  but  loosely  disseminated 
in  cool,  fertile,  and  shaded  situations.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  oval,  acuminate,  and  finely  and 
unequally  serrated.  The  fertile  and  barren 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  extremity  of  different 
branches  of  the  same  tree;  and  the  fruit  is  in 
clusters  like  hops,  hence  the  name  ostrya.  The 
small  hard  triangular  seed  is  contained  in  a  spe- 
cies of  reddish,  oval,  inflated  bladder,  covered  at 
the  age  of  maturity  with  a  fine  down,  which 
causes  a  violent  irritation  of  the  skin  if  care- 
lessly handled.  In  the  winter  this  tree  is  recog- 
nised by  a  smooth  grayish  bark  finely  divided 
and  detached  in  stripes,  not  more  than  a  line  in 
breadth.  The  wood  is  perfectly  white,  compact, 
fine  (grained,  and  heavy.  The  concentric  circles 
arc  closely  compressed,  and  their  number  in  a 
trunk  of  only  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
evinces  the  slow  growth  of  the  tree. 

The  wood  is  so  liard  as  to  be  used  in  place  of 
iron  levers  for  splitting  trees.  In  New  York 
brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes  are  made  of  it,  by 
shredding  the  end  of  a  stick  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions. If  the  wood  could  be  procured  of  larger 
size,  it  no  doubt  might  be  applied  to  many  use- 
ful purposes. 

This  tree  has  been  transplanted  to  France, 
where  it  flourishes;  and  it  probably  might  be 
propagated  with  advantage  in  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  Ash  ( fraxinut  excelsior ).  Natural  family 
ateinece;  polygamic^  dioxia  of  Linneeus.  The 
ash  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  is  a  well  known 
tree.  The  stem  is  covered  with  a  smooth  bark, 
and  grows  tall  and  rather  slender.  The  branches 
are  flattened;  the  leaves  have  five  pairs  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  of  a  dark  green  colour; 
lanceolate,  with  serrated  edges.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  loose  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  flat  seeds  which 
ripen  in  autumn.  In  its  period  of  leafing  the 
ash  is  very  late,  being  generally  towards  the  end 
of  April,  or  middle  of  May.  It  is  also  among 
the  first  to  shed  its  leaves  on  the  first  approaches 
of  the  autumnal  frosts.  The  varieties  of  this 
species  are  the  weeping  ash  ( pendula ),  first  dis- 
covered in  a  field  at  Gamblingay,  Cambridge- 
shire. The  yellow  barked,  (jatpidea );  the  green 
coloured,  ( atrovircn* ).  It  has  been  known  from 
the  remotest  period  of  history,  and  it  is  very 
generally  diffused.  It  agrees  with  a  greater  var- 
iety of  soil  and  situation  than  perhaps  any  other 
tree  producing  timber  of  equal  value;  and,  dif- 
fering from  many  other  trees,  its  value  is  in- 
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crowed  rather  than  diminished  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth.  On  very  poor  soils,  where  it 
growB  stunted*  it  is  brittle,  and  eoon  affected  by 
the  rot;  but,  where  the  growth  has  been  vigorous, 
the  compact  part  of  the  several  layers  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  spongy,  and  the  timber 
is  very  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  In  elasticity 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  oak,  and  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  broken  by  a  cross  strain;  but  it  is  much 
more  fibrous,  and  more  easily  split.  The  ash  is, 
by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  "husbandman's 
tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultural 
implements,  and  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
strength  and  elasticity  combined  with  compara- 
tive lightness. 

At  all  ages  the  growth  of  the  ash  is  of  value: 
the  thinnings  of  young  plantations,  and  the 
suckers  that  spring  up  from  the  roots  of  grown 
trees,  or  from  the  stools  of  trees  that  have  been 
cut  down,  are  excellent  for  hoops,  hop-poles, 
and  every  other  purpose  where  clean,  light,  and 
strong  rods  are  wanted  at  small  expense.  The 
leaves,  and  even  the  twigs,  are  eaten  by  cattle 
with  great  avidity;  the  hark  is  useful  in  tanning; 
and  the  wood  yields,  when  burnt,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  potass. 

The  drip  of  the  ash  is  injurious  to  most  other 
plants,  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  planted  in  corn- 
fields, a  certain  portion  round  it  is  unproductive; 
but,  in  marshy  situations,  the  roots  of  it,  which 
run  a  long  way  at  a  considerable  depth,  act  as 
under-drains.  Hence  the  proverb,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  "May  your  foot-fall  he  by  the 
root  of  an  ash," — may  you  get  a  firm  footing. 
Some  idea  of  the  change  of  times  and  opinions 
may  be  formed  from  the  value  set  upon  the  ash, 
in  the  laws  of  I  lowed  Dda,  wherein,  while  a 
branch  of  misletoe  is  reckoned  at  thirty  shillings, 
an  ash,  not  being  named,  must  be  classed  with 
"trees  afW  a  thorn,"  and  therefore  be  rated  at 
fburpence!  In  the  useful  arts,  one  good  ash  is 
worth  all  the  mislctoes  that  ever  grew.  Such 
was  the  veneration  of  some  of  the  ancients  for 
the  ash,  that  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from 
it;  and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  the  North- 
men, gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  human  race. 

The  ash  does  not  grow  to  such  thickness  as 
Home  of  the  other  forest  trees.  Dr  Plot  men- 
tions one  eight  feet  in  diameter;  Mr  Marsham 
another,  at  Dumbarton,  nearly  seventeen  feet  in 
girth;  Arthur  Young  mentions  one  in  Ireland 
that  had  reached  the  height  of  nearly  eighty  feet 
in  thirty-five  years;  and  one  is  spoken  of  in  the 
count}*  of  Galway,  a  district  not  remarkable  for 
timber,  as  forty-two  feet  in  circumference,  at 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  Instances  of  so  great 
dimensions  are  not  numerous,  however;  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  ash  should  be  left  for  such 
a  growth,  an  trees  of  fewer  years,  and  inferior 
scantling,  are  invariably  better  timber. 


Gilpin,  in  his  work  on  Forest  Scenery,  ealU 
the  oak  the  Hercules  of  the  Forest,  and  the  acfa 
the  Venus.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  one 
is  strength;  of  the  other,  elegance.  The  ash 
carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak ; 
its  whole  appearance  is  that  of  lightness,  and  tb« 
looseness  of  the  leaves  correspond  with  the  light- 
ness of  the  spray.  Its  bloom  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  appearances  of  vegetation.  The  ash, 
however,  drops  its  leaves  very  early;  and,  instil 
of  contributing  its  tint  to  the  many-coloured 
foliage  of  the  autumnal  woods,  it  presents  wide 
blanks  of  desolated  boughs.  In  old  age,  too,  it 
loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  which  the  oak 
preserves. 

There  are  upwards  of  thirty  species  of  the  ash 
enumerated, — a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
being  natives  of  America. 

The  Flowering  Ash  (f.  tnmis ),  is  a  natire  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  is  said  to  be  that 
which  chiefly  produces  the  substance  calW 
manna;  although  other  species,  as  the  excelsior 
and  rotundifolia,  also  furnish  it.  This  substance 
is  secreted  from  the  inner  hark,  and  is  a  specie 
of  sugar.  In  Sicily  the  three  species  we  hw 
mentioned  are  regularly  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  manna,  and  with  this  vie* 
are  planted  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  with 
an  eastern  aspect.  After  ten  years  they  begin  to 
yield  this  substance,  which  exudes  from  incision* 
made  on  the  bark  by  means  of  a  sharp  crooked 
instrument.  These  incisions  are  first  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  repeated  st  the 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  former  wound, 
still  extending  the  incisions  upwards  as  far  si  the 
branches;  and  confining  them  to  one  side  of  uV 
tree,  the  other  side  being  reserved  till  the  year 
following,  when  it  undergoes  the  same  treatment 
On  making  these  incisions,  which  are  of  s  longi- 
tudinal direction,  about  a  span  long,  and  nearly 
two  inches  wide,  a  thick  whitish  juice  imme- 
diately begins  to  flow,  which  gradually  harden* 
on  the  bark;  and  in  the  course  of  eight  dayi  it 
acquires  the  consistence  and  appearance  in  which 
the  manna  is  imported  into  Britain,  when  H  & 
collected  in  baskets  and  afterwards  pocked  in 
large  chests.  Sometimes  the  manna  flows  ia 
such  abundance  from  the  incisions,  that  it  ran* 
upon  the  ground  and  becomes  mixed  with  im- 
purities, unless  this  is  prevented  by  the  inter- 
position of  concave  leaves,  or  flat  stones.  The 
business  of  collecting  manna  usually  terminates 
at  the  end  of  September,  when  the  rainy  sesion 
sets  in. 

The  most  useful  and  important  American  spe- 
cies are : — 

The  White  Ash  (f.  Americana),  a  beantiftl 
tree,  with  trunk  perfectly  straight  and  ondi- 
vided  to  the  height  of  forty  feet;  leaflets  three 
to  four  inches  long,  oval,  acuminate,  and  of » 
light-green  colour,  and  undulated  surface;  uV 
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wood  is  reddish,  and  the  sap  white.  This  tree 
is  found  on  the  margins  of  rivers  and  swamps, 
and  is  of  quick  growth. 

The  Black  Ash  (f.  tamtrurifolia Jt  common 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ri«ing  to  the 
height  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet;  and  having  the 
beds  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

The  Red  Ash  (f.  tomentosa J,  very  common 
in  the  northern  and  middle  States.  The  lower 
lurface  of  the  leaves  and  shoots  are  covered  with 
■  reddish  down;  the  bark  of  a  deep  brown. 

The  Blue  Ash  (f.  quadrcmgulata )y  confined 
chiefly  to  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee;  a  large 
tm,  and  furnishes  a  useful  wood.  Its  bark  is 
u4  to  afford  a  blue  dye. 

The  Carolinian  Ash  ( f.  platicarpa J,  a  native 
of  the  more  southern  States;  is  characterised  by 
it!  nearly  round  acuminated  leaflets,  of  which 
then  are  commonly  only  two  pairs,  with  an  odd 
00*.  It  is  of  much  inferior  size  to  the  others. 

Tee  Maple  ( aeer J.  Natural  family  aeerincce ; 
r^Wiwia,  m<mceciat  of  Linncus.  Of  the  maple 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  species,  of 
which  eight  are  indigenous  to  Europe,  about  a 
•Wen  to  America,  and  several  more  to  various 
farts  of  Asia.  Two  species  are  common  in  Bri- 
tain, the  sycamore  and  the  common  maple. 

The  Great  Maple,  or  Sycamore  ( aeer  pseudo- 
fiatamuj.   This  in  a  large  growing  tree,  with  a 
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broad  leaf  divided  into  five  lobes,  glaucous, 
®d  «mooth  beneath,  the  lobes  unequally  toothed. 
The  flowers  hang  in  long  pendulous  racemes;  the 
[mit  U  smooth.  This  is  a  fast  growing  tree,  and 
■*  "tU  adapted  for  situations  near  the  sea,  as  the 
•It  «pray  seems  to  have  no  bad  effect  on  its  ve- 
S^Ution.  The  timber  is  very  close  and  com- 
fort, tuily  cut,  and  not  liable  either  to  splinter 
w  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  uniform  colour 
tittooghout,  and  in  other  cases  beautifully  curled 
•"d  mottled.  In  the  latter  state,  as  it  takes  a 
fo>«  poliah,  and  bears  varnishing  well,  it  is  much 
for  certain  parts  of  musical  instruments. 
Tjn  wood  contains  none  of  those  hard  particles 
*hich  are  injurious  to  tools,  and  is  therefore  em- 
rtojed  for  cutting  boards ;  and  not  being  apt  to 
MvV,  either  with  variations  of  heat  or  of  mois-  I 


ture,  it  is  a  suitable  material  for  saddle-trees, 
wooden  dishes,  founders'  patterns,  and  many 
other  articles  both  of  furniture  and  machinery. 
Before  the  general  introduction  of  pottery  ware, 
it  was  thi!  common  material  for  bowls  and  plat- 
ters of  all  sorts,  and  many  are  still  made  of  it. 
As  the  juice  of  the  maple,  both  in  the  leaves  and 
in  the  tree,  is  of  a  sweet  taste,  numerous  insects 
are  attracted  to  it.  At  certain  seasons  the  wild 
bees  and  wasps  may  be  seen  about  it  in  crowds ; 
and  if  the  timber  be  placed  so  that  insects  are 
allowed  to  settle  upon  it,  it  is  speedily  attacked 
by  the  worm..  When  kept  dry  and  free  from 
this  attack,  it  will  last  a  considerable  time ;  but 
exposed  to  humidity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
i.sliable  of  trees.  From  the  largeness  of  its  leaves, 
the  maple  forms  a  cool  and  pleasing  shade.  It 
is  also  a  picturesque  tree,  as  the  constant  exco- 
riation of  its  bark  produces  a  variety  of  hues, 
which  serve  to  diversify  the  landscape.  If 
pierced  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  a  juice  flows 
out  which  is  of  a  saccharine  nature,  and  may  be 
fermented  into  wine,  or  sugar  may  be  obtained 
from  it  by  evaporation. 

The  sycamore  is  not  only  a  large  timber  tree, 
but  it  is  long  lived.  St  Ilieron,  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  writes, 
that  he  saw  the  same  sycamore  tree  on  which 
Zaccheus  climbed  up  to  see  our  Saviour  ride  in 
triumph  into  Jerusalem.  The  propagation  of 
all  the  maples  is  very  easy.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  they  are  gathered  from 
the  tree,  dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  sown  in 
any  good  mould.  In  the  spring  the  plants  will 
appear,  and  make  a  shoot  of  about  a  foot  by  the 
following  autumn. 

The  Common  Maple  (accr  campestris).  This 
is  a  smaller  tree  than  the  sycamore,  with  rather 
smaller  leaves.  These  are  cordate,  five-lobed, 
with  nearly  entire  obtuse  margins,  smooth  and 
shining  beneath.  The  corymbs  of  the  flowers 
are  erect,  and  the  wings  of  the  seeds  devaricated. 
The  flower  buds  begin  to  open  about  the  6th  of 
April,  and  the  leaves  come  out  about  the  18th  of 
the  same  month.  About  the  10th  of  May  the 
flowers  are  in  full  blow,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  great  maple.  We  meet  with  high 
encomiums  of  its  excellence  among  the  ancients. 
Pliny  highly  commends  the  maples,  growing  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  remarkable 
fineness  of  their  grain ;  and  Virgil  introduces 
Rvander  sitting  on  a  maple  throne.  In  former 
times,  so  eager  was  the  demand  for  the  curious 
portions  of  this  wood,  which,  in  its  veined  aspect, 
often  formed  representations  of  birds  and  various 
animals,  that  no  pains  or  expense  were  spared  in 
procuring  them.  When  boards,  large  enough 
for  tables,  were  formed  of  this  curious  part  of 
the  wood,  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  them 
ia  almost  incredible.    We  read  of  a  table  formed 
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of  this  wood  which  cost  ten  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,  and  of  another  that  cost  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  thousand. 

This  tree  is  seldom  planted  so  as  to  form  woods 
or  large  plantations.  It  is  more  commonly  cut 
down  so  as  to  form  underwood;  for  this  purpose 
it  is  very  suitable,  as  the  shoots  spring  up  very 
fust  from  the  old  stools,  and  they  make  useful 
fuel.  The  largest  trees  are  generally  found  in 
hedge-rows. 

The  Norway  Maple  (aeer  pUtionoide*).  This 
species  grows  to  a  great  size.  The  leaves  are 
large,  like  the  sycamore,  of  a  shining  green  co- 
lour, five-lobed,  acuminate,  cuspidate,  and  some- 
what toothed.  The  corymbs  are  nearly  erect. 
It  grows  on  the  mountains  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  descending,  in  some  places  of 
Norway,  to  the  sea  shore.  It  abounds  in  the 
north  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  is  common 
throughout  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy. 
The  leaves  are  not  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  in- 
sects, as  they  contain  a  milky  bitter  juice,  re- 
pulsive to  these  animals.  This  circumstance 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  tree ;  and  in  spring, 
when  it  is  full  of  its  yellow  blossoms,  it  has  a 
very  fine  appearance.  In  autumn  the  leaves  as- 
sume a  golden  yellow,  which  adds  to  the  diver- 
sified beauty  of  the  surrounding  foliage.  It 
thrives  well  in  this  country,  where  its  seeds 
come  to  maturity,  and  where  it  may  be  propa- 
gated in  the  same  way  as  the  other  maples.  On 
the  continent  it  is  reckoned  among  the  best  tws 
for  giving  shelter  to  dwelling-houses.  It  is  of 
quick  growth,  and  attains  a  very  considerable 
sice.  Its  wood  is  also  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  its  juice  yields  sugar  by  evaporation. 

The  Sugar  Maple  ( aeer  taceharinum )>  is  also 
known  in  America  under  the  name  of  rock 
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maple  and  hard  maple.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Ca- 
nada, New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  Genesee,  New  York,  and  the  up- 
per parts  of  Pennsylvania.  According  to  Dr 
Rush,  in  the  northern  parts  of  these  two  latter 
states,  there  are  ten  millions  of  acres  which  pro- 


duce this  tree,  in  tl>o  proportion  of  thirty  to  the 
acre.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states  it 
is  rare,  and  almost  unknown.  It  flourishes 
l>est  in  mountainous  districts,  where  the  toil, 
though  fertile,  is  cold  and  moist;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  localities  just  mentioned,  it  grows 
along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Allegli&ny  moan- 
tains  to  their  termination  in  Georgia, 

The  sugar  maple  attains  the  height  of  seven:  \ 
to  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  in  proportion ; 
but  its  average  height  is  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  Well 
grown  thriving  trees  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  are  early  distinguishable  by  the  white- 
ness of  their  bark.  The  leaves  are  about  fin 
inches  broad,  and  vary  in  length  according  to  ih# 
age  of  the  tree;  they  ore  opposite,  attached  by 
long  petioles,  poimated,  or  unequally  divided 
into  five  lobes,  entire  at  the  edges,  of  a  bright 
green  above,  and  glaucous  or  whitish  undmiea:.1; 
In  autumn  the  first  frosts  cliange  them  to  a  red 
colour.  Except  in  the  colour  of  the  lower  sot- 
face,  they  nearly  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  Kor- 
way  maple.  Tho  flowers  are  small,  yellowish, 
and  suspended  by  slender  drooping  peduncles. 
The  seed  is  contained  in  two  capsules,  united  it 
the  base,  and  terminated  in  a  membranous  wins 
The  wood  when  cut  is  white ;  but  after  ban; 
wrought,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  Ugh:, 
it  assumes  a  rosy  tinge.  It  is  fine  and  rk* 
grained,  and,  when  polished,  lias  a  silky  lojtrr. 
It  is  very  strong  and  sufficiently  heavy,  boi 
wants  the  property  of  durability,  for  which  the 
chestnut  and  the  oak  are  so  highly  esteemed. 
When  exposed  to  moisture  it  soon  decays.  Aft** 
a  seasoning  of  two  or  three  years,  it  is  employed 
by  wheelwrights  for  axle-trees  and  spokes,  and 
for  chairs  and  other  domestic  furniture.  In  th<- 
neighbourhood  of  towns  it  is  much  used  as  fuel. 
The  ashes  are  rich  in  alkaline  salts;  and  four 
fifths  of  the  potass  exported  from  Boston  and 
New  York  are  the  produce  of  this  tree. 

But  it  is  chiefly  prized  for  its  juice,  which  af 
fords  an  excellent  sugar,  little  inferior  to  that « 
the  sugar  cane.  The  process  of  obtaining  th» 
juice  and  sugar  is  very  simple.  The  work  gene- 
rally commences  in  February  or  the  beginning  ei 
March,  while  the  cold  continues  intense,  and  the 
ground  is  still  covered  with  snow.  The  sap  be- 
gins to  be  in  motion  at  this  season,  two  month' 
before  the  general  revival  of  vegetation,  I»  » 
central  situation,  lying  convenient  to  the  tm* 
from  which  the  sap  is  to  be  drawn,  a  shed  i* 
erected,  called  a  sugar  camp,  which  is  intend*! 
to  shelter  the  boilers,  and  the  persons  who  U»d 
them,  from  the  weather.  An  auger,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter— small  trough 
to  receive  the  sap — tubes  of  elder  or  sumsrh. 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  corresponding  in  sue*0 
the  auger,  and  laid  open  for  a  part  of  their  length 
— buckets  for  emptying  the  troughs,  and  con- 
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T*ying  the  sap  to  the  camp — boilers,  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  gallons  capacity— moulds  to  receive 
the  tyrnp  when  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency 
for  being  formed  into  cakes — find,  lastly,  axes  to 
cut  and  split  the  fuel,  are  the  principal  necessa- 
ries required  in  the  operation. 

The  trees  nre  perforated  in  an  obliquely  as- 
cending direction,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground,  with  two  holes  four  or  five 
inches  apart.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
augers  do  not  enter  more  than  half  an  inch  with- 
in  the  wood,  as  experience  has  shown  the  most 
abundant  flow  of  sap  to  take  place  at  this  depth. 
It  is  also  recommended  to  insert  the  tubes  on 
the  rank  side  of  the  tree ;  but  this  useful  hint  is 
not  always  attended  to.  A  trough  is  placed  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each  tree,  and  the  sap 
is  erery  day  collected,  and  temporarily  poured 
into  casks,  from  which  it  is  drawn  out  to  fill  the 
boilers.  The  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  a  brisk 
fire,  and  the  scum  is  carefully  taken  off  during 
this  part  of  the  process.  Fresh  sap  is  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  heat  is  maintained 
till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  syrup,  after  which 
it  is  lea  to  cool,  and  then  strained  through  a 
blanket  or  other  woollen  stuff,  to  separate  the 
remaining  impurities.  Some  recommend  leav- 
ing the  syrup  twelve  hours  before  boiling  it  for 
the  last  time ;  others  proceed  with  it  immedi- 
ately. In  either  case  the  boilers  are  only  half 
filled,  and  by  an  active  steady  heat  the  liquor  is 
rapidly  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  for 
bring  poured  into  the  moulds.  The  evaporation 
is  known  to  have  proceeded  far  enough  when, 
upon  rubbing  a  drop  of  the  syrup  between  the 
fingers,  it  is  perceived  to  be  granular.  If  it  is  in 
dinger  of  boiling  over,  a  bit  of  lard,  or  of  butter, 
is  thrown  into  it,  which  instantly  calms  the 
ebullition.  The  molasses  being  drained  off  from 
the  moulds,  the  sugar  is  no  longer  deliquescent 
like  the  raw  sugar  of  the  West  Indies.  Maple 
wgw  manufactured  in  this  way  is  lighter  co- 
loured in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  it 
«  made,  and  the  judgment  with  which  the  eva- 
poration is  conducted.  It  is  superior  to  the 
brown  sugar  of  the  colonies,  at  least  to  such  as 
«  generally  used  in  the  United  States ;  its  taste 
»  as  pleasant,  and  it  is  as  good  for  culinary  pur- 
f When  refined,  it  equals  in  beauty  the 
purest  sugar  used  in  Europe.  Its  use,  however, 
»  confined  to  the  districts  where  it  is  made, 
*od  then  only  in  the  country.  From  prejudice 
or  taste,  imported  sugar  is  used  in  all  the  small 
towns  and  in  the  inns.* 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks,  after 
w^ch  it  becomes  less  abundant,  less  rich  in  sac- 
c&vine  matter,  and  sometimes  even  incapable  of 
crystallization.    In  this  case  it  is  consumed  in 
state  of  molasses,  which  is  superior  to  that 
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of  the  islands.  After  three  or  four  days  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  maple  sap  is  converted  into  vine- 
gar by  undergoing  the  acetous  fermentation.  To 
make  beer  of  it,  one  quart  of  maple  molasses  is 
mixed  with  four  gallons  of  boiling  water;  to 
this,  when  cool,  a  little  yeast  and  a  spoonful  of  es- 
sence of  spruce  are  added,  and  thus  a  very  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  beverage  is  obtained. 

It  is  found  that  those  trees  which  grow  in  low 
and  moist  places  yield  more  sap  than  those 
growing  on  rising  grounds;  but  it  is  less  rich  in 
sugar.  That  of  single  or  isolated  trees,  is  also 
the  best.  The  following  operations  were  made 
on  a  tree  near  Pittsburg:  twenty  tubes  were 
introduced  into  a  sugar  maple,  and  on  the  same 
day  2.']  gallons  3  quarts  of  sap  were  drawn,  which 
yielded  7  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  sugar.  33 
lbs.  were  made  the  same  season  from  the  same 
tree,  which  supposes  100  gallons  of  sap. 

In  the  United  States  maple  sugar  is  made  in 
greatest  quantities  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  Vermont,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  particularly  in  Genesee;  and  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  which  lie  on  the  eastern 
and  western  branches  of  the  Susquehannah,  west 
of  the  mountains  in  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Alleghany,  Minongahela,  and  Ohio  rivers. 
The  farmers,  after  laying  aside  a  sufficient  store 
for  their  own  consumption,  sell  the  residue  to 
the  shop-keepers  in  the  small  towns  of  the 
neighbourhood,  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  by  whom 
it  is  retailed  at  eleven  cents.  A  great  deal  of  sugar 
is  also  made  in  Upper  Canada,  and  on  the  Wa- 
bash. The  Indians  dispose  of  it  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  north-western  company  established 
at  Montreal,  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  agents 
who  go  out  in  their  employ  in  quest  of  furs 
beyond  lake  Superior.  In  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
district  of  Maine,  and  in  the  highest  mountains  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  these  trees  are 
sufficiently  common,  the  manufacture  is  less 
considerable;  and  probably  six-sevenths  of  the 
inhabitants  consume  imported  sugar. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  northern  parts  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  contain  maples  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  States. 

Wild  and  domestic  animals  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  maple  juice,  and  break  through  the  in- 
closures  to  sate  themselves  with  it. 

Another  species,  the  black  sugar  maple  ( aeer 
nigrum  J,  is  found  growing  in  the  western  States; 
the  leaves  are  similar  to  the  sugar  maple,  only 
they  are  of  a  deeper  green,  of  a  thicker  texture, 
and  slightly  downy:  the  wood  is  coarser  grained, 
and  less  brilliant  when  polished. 

The  Red  Flowering  Maple  ( aeer  rub  mm  J. 
This  is  also  a  common  tree  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  earliest  whose  bloom  announces  the  re- 
turn of  spring;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York  is  in  flower  about  the  middle  of  March. 
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The  blossoms  are  uf  a  beautiful  purple,  or  deep 
red,  and  come  out  about  two  weeks  before  the 
leaves.  They  are  sessile,  aggregate,  and  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  leaves 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  species, 
but  in  some  respects  are  similar.  The  wood  is 
hard,  and  well  adapted  for  the  turning  lathe;  and 
before  the  introduction  of  mahogany,  was  much 
esteemed  for  its  variegated  aspect  and  the  fine 
polish  which  it  bears. 

The  French  Canadians  make  sugar  from  this 
tree,  which  they  call  plaint,  but  the  juice  is  not 
very  strong.  A  dark  blue  and  black  dye  is  fur- 
nished by  the  bark. 

The  red  maple  thrives  in  wet  and  swampy 
situations. 

The  Striped  Barked  Maple  (aeer  striatum), 
has  a  slender  stem,  with  a  smooth  bark,  beauti- 
fully varied  with  green  and  white  stripes;  the 
boughs  arc  of  a  shining  red  in  winter.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  shade,  the  beauty  of  the  bark,  and 
the  tree  not  being  liable,  to  be  infested  by  insects, 
render  it  very  desirable  for  ornamental  planta- 
tions. The  only  objections  to  it  are,  that  it  is 
subject  to  be  injured  by  storms,  and  that  the 
abundance  of  its  foliage  and  seeds  occasions  a 
great  litter  in  autumn. 

The  Italian  Maple,  (aeer  opalus),  is  a  noble 
tree,  with  large  and  beautiful  foliage,  throwing 
an  extensive  shade.  It  is  much  priced  in  Italy 
for  planting  in  avenues  and  public  walks. 

The  Birch  (betula).  Natural  family  amenta- 
eeat;  mcmaxia,  triandria,  of  Linnaeus.  The  birch 
i  s  a  native  of  cold  and  inhospitable  climates;  and 
the  dwarf  birch  is  the  last  tree  that  is  found  as 
we  approach  the  snow  in  elevated  regions.  At 
the  island  of  Ilammerfest,  lat.  79°  40*,  the  dwarf 
birch,  in  the  sheltered  hollows  between  the 
mountains,  rises  to  about  the  height  of  a  man ; 
and  in  the  low  branches  which  creep  along  the 
ground,  the  ptarmigan  finds  a  summer  shelter, 
where  it  breeds  in  security.  Naturalists  affirm 
that  the  birch  tree  constitutes  the  principal  at- 
traction to  the  birds  which  are  found  an  such 
plenty  in  high  northern  latitudes;  the  catkins  af- 
fording them  food  in  the  spring,  and  the  seeds 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Common  Birch  (betula  alba ),  is  a  grace- 
ful tree,  and  throws  out  a  pretty  strong  and  very 
agreeable  fragrance.  When  it  arrives  at  a  con- 
siderable size,  the  branches  hang  down  or"  weep;" 
and  as  they  are  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet 
long,  and  not  thicker  than  a  common  packthread, 
they  are  very  beautiful,  especially  when  the 
points  of  them  are  laved  in  a  clear  mountain 
stream.  Coleridge  calls  the  weeping  birch  the 
"lady  of  the  woods." 

Though  the  people  of  more  favoured  places 
rather  despise  the  birch  tree,  and  leave  it  to  the 
turner,  out  of  which  to  make  some  of  the  Bmaller 
of  his  wares,  or  employ  the  shoots  as  mop  handles,  I 


and  the  twigs  as  brooms;  there  are  situations  in 
which  it  is  among  the  most  valued  and  valuable 
productions  of  nature. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
where  pine  is  not  to  be  had,  the  birch  is  a  timber 
for  all  uses.  The  stronger  stems  are  the  rafters 
of  the  cabin;  wattles  of  the  boughs  are  the  walk 
and  the  door;  even  the  chests  and  boxes  are 
of  this  rude  basket  work.  To  the  highlands, 
it  forms  his  spade,  his  plough,  and,  if  be  happen 
to  have  one,  his  cart  and  his  harness;  and  when 
other  materials  are  used,  the  cordage  is  still 
withies  of  twisted  birch.  These  birch  ropes  art 
far  more  durable  than  ropes  of  hemp;  and  the 
only  preparation  is  to  bark  the  twig,  and  twin 
it  while  green. 

In  ancient  times,  both  in  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  strong  and  light  canoes  wm 
made  of  the  touch  bark  of  the  birch;  and  it  U 
still  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  The  species  used  for  canoes 
by  the  Indians  and  French  Cunadians  is  calW 
the  canoe  birch,  (betula  papyracea,  or  lxt*t 
nigra).  In  good  soils  it  reaches  an  deration 
of  seventy  feet.  The  weight  of  a  canoe  thai 
will  hold  four  persons,  does  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 

The  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  northern  Eu- 
rope thatch  their  houses  with  the  birch,  weew 
the  long  fibres  into  mats,  and  twist  them  into 
ropes,  and  even  grind  the  inner  bark  to  mhewita 
their  bread.  The  bark  is  used  in  the  simple 
dyes,  and  also  in  tanning.  The  Laplanders  u* 
it  in  the  preparation  of  their  rein-deer  skins*, 
and  in  Russia  the  hides  which  are  so  esteemed 
for  binding  books  are  prepared  with  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil  of  the  birch.  A  vreak  but  not  un- 
pleasant wine  may  be  obtained  by  draining  the 
sap  in  March,  boiling  it,  and  then  fermenting  it 
The  Northern  people  also  make  very  neat  has 
kets  and  boxes  of  the  bark,  the  Laplanders  can  - 
ing  the  large  knots  which  the  trees  put  forth, 
into  vases,  which,  although  fashioned  with  taw 
rude  knives,  have  much  of  the  beauty  of  tureen 
In  Kamtschatka  also,  it  is  formed  into  drink- 
ing cups.  The  wood  of  the  birch  on  the  bank' 
of  the  Garry,  in  Glengarry,  Scotland,  is  cut  into 
staves,  with  which  herring  barrels  are  mad*. 
It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner,  beicr 
light,  compact,  and  easily  worked;  and  for  un- 
dressed  palings  and  gates,  such  as  are  used  in  th< 
sheep  countries,  few  timbers  are  superior  to  it- 
It  is  not  very  durable,  however,  but  very  cheap, 
as  it  thrives  upon  soils  that  are  fit  for  little  else, 
and  sows  itself  without  any  assistance  from  art- 
It  grows  upon  rocks  which  one  would  think 
absolutely  bare;  and  such  is  the  power  of  it* 
roots,  that  penetrating  through  fissures,  thft 
will  separate  stones  several  tons  in  weight,  to 
reach  the  soil.  The  black  birch  of  America  has 
been  imported  into  this  country.   It  is  compact 
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and  rather  handsome,  but  it  soon  decays.  Birch 
makes  very  good  charcoal. 

The  weeping  birch,  b.  pendula,  is  the  most 
graceful  tree  of  the  family.  It  grows  both  in 
mountainous  situations  and  bogs,  from  Lapland 
to  the  subalpine  parts  of  Italy  and  Asia.  The 
mahogany  birch,  b.  lento,  or  cherry  birch  of 
Canada,  abounds  in  the  middle  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  the  Jerseys;  but  dis- 
appears altogether  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
northern  states.  It  is  deemed  a  very  fit  tree  for 
planting  in  the  raileys  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Britain.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  the 
timber  is  close-grained;  beautifully  variegated, 
tad  well  adapted  for  cabinet  work.  The  leaves, 
which  appear  early  in  spring,  possess  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  which  they  retain  after  being  dried  in 
a  stove,  affording  by  infusion  an  agreeable  di- 
luent, superior  to  some  of  the  common  teas  of 
commerce.  The  white  bark  of  the  birch  con- 
trasts  well  with  the  sombre  trunks  of  other  trees, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  species  are  highly  ornamen- 
tal and  graceful  in  gardens  and  shrubberies. 

The  Aider  ( ahu is  glutinosa )y  belongs  to  the 
«me  natural  family  and  Linmean  order  as  the 
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With;  it  is  not  so  handsome  a  tree,  however,  as 
the  birch,  and  the  timber  is  not  applicable  to  so 
«Mny  useful  purposes.  The  alder  is  not  a  native 
of  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  It  thrives  best 
in  marshy  situations,  and  by  the  margins  of 
and  rivers,  where  it  is  generally  a  large 
*hrob  rather  than  a  tree.  As  its  shade  rather 
improves  than  injures  the  grass,  coppices  of  it 
*ff'*d  good  wintering  for  the  out-door  stock  on 
fountain  grazings. 

The  bark  of  the  alder  contains  a  good  deal  of 
tawun;  and  the  young  shoots  dye  a  yellow  or 
cinn*Jnon  colour,  the  wood  a  brown,  and  the 
«tfcns  of  the  flowers  a  green.  The  twigs  of 
the  alder  are  brittle,  and  so  is  the  stem  when 
^  In  that  state  it  is  more  easily  worked 
than  any  other  timber.  When  of  considerable 
the  timber  of  one  of  the  varieties  (there 
"**eral  of  them)  is  red,  and  often  so  finely 
*reaked,  that  it  is  called  Scotch  mahogany  in 
the  north,  and  furniture  is  made  of  it.  That 


which  is  got  out  of  the  bogs,  in  an  undecayed 
state,  (and  though  it  be  not  so  durable  in  the 
air  as  birch,  it  last*  much  longer  in  water),  has 
the  colour,  if  not  the  consistency  of  ebony.  Of 
birch  or  holly,  which  are  very  white,  of  juniper, 
which  has  a  slight  cinnamon  tinge,  and  of  the 
bog  alder  or  the  bog  oak,  both  of  which  are 
black,  the  coopers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  form 
variegated  cups,  some  of  which  are  very  hand- 
some. In  moist  situations  alder  does  very  well 
for  foundation  piles;  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  perforated  when  green,  and  from 
its  not  being  liable  to  split,  it  is  weU  adapted 
for  wooden  pipes. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Surrey,  the  alder 
grows  very  luxuriantly;  and  it  adds  great  beauty 
to  the  landscape  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dork- 
ing and  Esher. 

Thb  Lime  Trek  (tilia  EuropeoJ.  Natural 
family  tiliacea;  polyandria,  monogynia,  Lin- 


Lime  Tre*. 

ncus.  The  lime  is  a  handsome  tree,  which  at- 
tains a  considerable  size.  The  leaves  are  cordate, 
serrated,  unequal  at  the  base,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  are  in  full  blow  by  the  middle 
of  July,  when  they  appear  of  a  white  colour,  and 
have  a  very  fragrant  smell,  yielding  a  honey  of 
peculiar  and  excellent  flavour.  The  leaves  be- 
gin to  open  about  the  12th  of  April,  are  quite 
out  by  the  end  of  that  month,  and  begin  to  fall 
very  early  in  autumn. 

Of  the  lime  there  are  several  species  and  var- 
ieties, characterised  chiefly  by  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  leaves;  but  the  most  valuable,  and  the 
one  which  is  most  frequently  met  with,  is  the 
common  lime.  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
tree,  grows  fast,  and  attains  a  very  great  size. 
It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  England, 
but  mention  is  made  of  it  growing  here  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
Switzerland  and  Germany  there  are  lime  trees  of 
an  enormous  size;  and  one,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  as 
being  ninety  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  forty-eight 
feet  in  circumference,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground. 

The  lime  bears  the  smoke  of  cities  better  than 
any  other  tall-growing  forest  tree;  and  for  this 
reason  the  shaded  walks  about  the  cities  on  the 
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Continent,  more  especially  in  Germany,  are 
planted  with  it.  It  has  other  advantage*:  the 
trunk  is  smooth;  the  leaves  are  of  a  most  beau- 
tifully delicate  green;  the  flowers  throw  out  a 
very  agreeable  fragrance;  and  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  get  unsightly,  from  wounds  and  decayed 
branches,  as  almost  any  other  tree.  But*  its 
leaves  come  late  in  the  spring,  and  they  begin 
to  fall  early,— as  early  sometimes  as  the  month 
of  July. 

Though  a  soft  and  weak  timber,  the  lime  is 
valuable  for  many  purposes.  It  is  delicately 
white,  and  of  an  uniform  colour,  and  therefore 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  light  works  that 
are  to  be  partially  painted,  and  then  varnished. 
Though  it  be  very  close  in  the  grain,  it  blunts 
the  tool  less  than  any  other  timber;  and  as  it  lias 
the  samo  property  as  maple,  of  not  warping,  and 
even  in  a  higher  degree,  it  is  used  for  cutting- 
Iwards,  and  for  the  keys  of  musical  instruments. 
It  also  stands  the  tool  well,  and  is  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,"  the  carver's  tree,*'  being  used  by  the 
carvers  and  gilders  for  most  parts  of  their  wooden 
ornaments.  At  iron  foundries,  the  ornaments 
for  the  fronts  of  stoves  and  other  purposes  are 
all  first  cut  in  lime  tree,  and  some  of  them  are 
moulded  from  the  carving,  though  casts  be  more 
generally  taken  in  lead,  as  being  more  durable, 
and  admitting  of  a  smoother  surface.  The  ex- 
quisite carvings  with  which  Grindling  Gibbons 
ornamented  so  many  of  the  churches  and  palaces 
in  England,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  are  ail 
executed  in  Hme  tree.  Lime,  though  softer  and 
more  easily  cut  than  beech  or  maple,  is  not  so 
much  afTected  either  by  the  worm  or  by  rot. 

The  bark  of  the  lime  tree  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  As  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  tall  and 
free  from  knots,  the  bark  may  be  stripped  off  in 
long  pieces.  These  are  macerated  in  water  till 
the  fibrous  layers  separate;  and  are  then  divided 
into  narrow  slips,  called  bout,  which,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  are  plaited  into  ropes, 
and  worked  into  mats.  The  mats  in  which  flax 
and  hemp  are  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and 
which,  in  this  country,  are  in  constant  use  by 
gardeners  for  covering  plants  from  the  weather, 
and  tying  them  up,  and  also  for  market  and  tool 
bask  eta,  are  made  of  bast,  or  the  bark  of  the 
lime  tree.  Though  the  lime  be  not  so  great  a 
favourite  in  this  country  as  it  was  in  former 
times,  it  may  very  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
the  poplars,  and  other  soft,  fast-growing  trees 
that  have  been  substituted  for  it,  are  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  lime  is  not  a  tree  for  bleak 
and  cold  lands.  It  thrives  best  in  rich  loam, 
and  in  warm  and  rather  moist  situations;  and 
though  the  average  age  to  which  it  will  grow 
ha«  not  been  accurately  determined,  yet,  from 
the  healthy  nature  of  the  tree,  and  the  great 
size  that  it  has  arrived  at,  it  must  be  coinsidoni- 
ble—  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 


The  lime  is  generally  raised  from  seeds,  whirh 
produce  the  handsomest  trees;  it  may,  howem, 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  suckers.  The  teed* 
are  collected  and  dried  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
sown  in  a  rich  mould  in  autumn.  They  will 
spring  up  in  the  following  spring,  and  after  two 
years'  age  may  be  planted  out. 

The  honey  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  lirnr, 
is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world.  Near  Kowno, 
in  Lithuania,  there  are  large  forests  chiefly  of 
this  tree.  The  honey  produced  in  these  forests 
sells  at  more  than  double  the  price  of  any  other, 
and  is  used  exclusively  in  medicine,  and  for 
mixing  with  liquors. 

It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to  crown 
themselves  with  garlands  of  roses  and  other 
flowers  during  their  convivial  entertainment*; 
and  these  were  artfully  bound  together  with 
Blips  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  lime  tree. 

The  American  Lime  ( t,  Americana )y  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  very  nearly  resembles 
the  European  species.  The  leaves,  which  wry 
in  size  according  to  the  varieties,  are  finely  ser- 
rated on  the  edges,  and  end  in  acute  points,  with 
the  under  surface  of  a  paler  green  than  the  upper. 
The  large-leaved  is  by  far  the  finest  sort;  ml 
the  branches  of  this  species  vary  from  all  th* 
others,  in  having  a  dark  brown  bark.  Thr 
flowers  are  furnished  with  nectaries;  when* 
thoHe  of  the  common  lime  have  none.  Tbry 
are  produced  in  bunches,  and  are  succeeded  by 
seeds  contained  in  coriaceous  capsules. 

Tub  Horse  Chestnut  ( aueulus  hippocatUm- 
urn).  Natural  family  hippocastanea;  ktftan- 
dria,  monogynia,  of  Linmeus.  This  tree  is » 
native  of  the  northern  or  central  parts  of  Aw, 
from  which  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  shout 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  pn> 
tfrvss  can  be  traced  from  parts  of  Northern  Asa 
to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  thenw 
to  Paris,  where  the  first  tree  was  planted  in  1615 
It  is  very  beautiful  in  tho  arrangement  of  its 
branches,  which  give  it  the  form  of  a  paraboloid: 
in  the  shape  of  its  leaves;  and  in  its  pyramid! 
of  large  white  flowers,  delicately  marked  with 
red  and  yellow.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and  to 
a  great  height;  but  the  timber  is  soft,  spongy  , 
and  not  durable,  and  therefore  of  little  value. 
It  is  white,  but  every  way  inferior  to  the  linn', 
as  it  does  not  stand  the  tool,  and  almost  any 
thing  will  scratch  it.  It  has  sometimes  been 
used  by  the  turner,  and  also  for  pipes;  but  though 
it  be  cheap,  the  advantage  of  using  It  is  very 
questionable.  As  it  requires  a  good  soil,  it  » 
not  worth  cultivating  but  as  an  ornamental  trw. 
The  Turks  are  said  to  grind  the  nuts,  and  rou 
them  with  the  food  of  their  horses  (whence  the 
common  name):  they  devour  them  with  aridity, 
and  they  are  stated  to  be  eaten  whole  by  deer 
and  sheep,  and  by  poultry  when  boiled;  hut 
hogs  refuse  them  both  raw  and  prepared.  The 
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Kirk  of  the  hone  chestnut  lias  been  employed 
with  some  success  in  dyeing  yellow. 

This  tree  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the 
urnament  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  as  it 
p\>ws  to  a  large  size,  and  forms  a  beautiful  regu- 
lar head.  The  buds,  before  they  shoot  out,  be- 
o-iae  turgid  and  large,  so  that  they  have  a  good 
effect  to  the  eye  by  their  bold  appearance,  long 
before  the  leaves  appear.  A  peculiarity  of  these 
buds  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  leading  shoot  bursts 
nut,  it  continues  to  grow  so  fast  as  to  be  able  to 
hrra  its  whole  summer's  shoot  in  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month's  time.  After  this  it  grows 
tittle  more  in  length,  but  thickens,  and  becomes  1 
strong  and  woody,  and  forms  the  buds  for  the 
next  year's  shoot.  The  flowers  are  in  full  blow 
about  the  12th  of  May,  and  on  fine  trees  make 
9  noble  appearance.  This  tree  is  generally  raised 
from  the  nuts.  These  should  be  collected  in 
autumn,  and  sown  in  spring.  If  the  nuts,  pre- 
vious to  being  put  into  the  ground,  are  steeped 
for  s  short  time  in  water,  they  will  more  cer- 
tainly, and   more  quickly  spring   up  into 


Tbe  Poplar  (popttUu).  Natural  family 
amentoceae;  dvaBciay  octandria,  of  Limueus.  In 
ancient  times  the  public  places  of  Rome  were 
planted  with  rows  of  this  tree,  whence  it  came  to 
U  tailed  arbor  popnli,  and  from  this  probably 
we  derive  the  common  name  it  now  beans. 

There  are  about  sixteen  s]>ecies  of  this  family 
enumerated.  Their  general  aspect  is  that  of 
t*ll,  straight,  and  light  trees,  with  the  branches 
ia  general  rising  up  perpendicularly  instead  of 
'{Tnading  out  horizontally. 

The  leaves  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  the  dif- 
ferent species;  generally  they  are  small,  oval, 
curdate,  or  deltoid,  with  long,  slender  petioles, 
and  light  coloured  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers 
are  male  and  female,  on  distinct  plants,  and  both 
«  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amentum.  The 
flowers  appear  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
in  two  months  the  seeds  are  perfected. 

The  small-leaved  white  poplar  is  a  native  of 
*»*  parts  of  Europe;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  large-leaved  one,  the  abele,  be  a  native  of 
England, — at  all  events,  the  plants  of  it  were 
Stained  chiefly  from  Flanders  in  the  seventeenth 
wutary.  The  poplar  grows  very  rapidly.  In 
favourable  situations  it  will  make  shoots  three 
»*hw  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  feet  long,  in  the 
of  a  single  season.  The  loppings  of  the 
I"»plar  are  not  very  inflammable,  and  thus  they 
wperior  to  those  of  the  elm,  and  many  other 
toes,  for  heating  ovens,  and  for  other  purposes 
ia  which  the  loppings  of  trees  are  used. 

The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  soft,  and  it  is  far 
fam  durable;  but  it  is  not  apt  either  to  swell 
*"d  shrink,  or  to  warp,  and  it  is  very  light,  so 
'•hat  it  is  employed  for  butchers'  trays,  hogs' 
,n"*ghs,  and  other  articles,  in  which  lightness 


and  cheapness  are  preferred  to  durability.  It 
is  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  poplar  grows,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  that,  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
produced,  it  may  be  more  economical  for  com- 
mon household  purposes,  and  for  casks  and  pack- 
ages for  dry  goods,  than  more  durable  timber. 
It  is  a  tree  largely  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  being 
well  adapted  to  their  moist  soil  and  climate. 
On  the  Continent  a  species  of  poplar  is  manu- 
factured into  thin  slices,  called  spartfrie,  which 
is  made  up  into  ladies'  bonnets.  The  seeds  of 
the  white  poplar,  also,  are  surrounded  with  a  sort 
of  cotton,  of  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
manufacture  paper  and  even  cloth.  Pallas,  in 
his  voyages,  attempted  to  show  that  the  cotton 
of  the  Populut  alia  was  as  valuable  as  that  of 
America;  but  no  experiments  upon  it  have  yet 
been  successful. 

In  Holland,  the  black  poplar  is  also  much  cul- 
tivated. It  grows  rapidly,  is  cut  down  at  about 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  made  into  wooden 
shoes,  and  other  articles.  The  timber  is  of  nearly 
the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  white  poplar, 
perhaps  a  little  better;  and  it  is  used  for  almost 
the  same  purposes. 

The  trembling  poplar,  or  aspen,  is  singular  on 
account  of  the  agitation  of  its  leaves  by  the 
slightest  breeze  that  can  stir.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally diffused,  and  the  timber  of  it,  though  it 
does  not  attain  quite  the  same  size,  is  applied  to 
the  same  purposes. 

The  leaves  of  almost  all  the  poplars  are  of  a 
pale  or  silver  colour  on  the  under  sides,  and  the 
twigs  are  flexible,  which  gives  them  an  agreeable 
variation  of  colour  when  agitated  by  the  wind. 
The  susceptibility  of  motion  is  one  of  the  acci- 
dental beauties  of  trees;  and  the  motion  of  the 
poplar  is  peculiarly  graceful,  for  it  waves  in  one 
simple  sweep  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  least  breath  of  wind  stirs  it,  when  other  trees 
are  at  rest. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  grows  rapidly,  and 
shoots  in  a  compact  spire  to  a  great  height.  It 
is  not  so  hardy  as  the  others;  but  when  planted 
in  a  favourable  soil,  it  will  grow  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  feet  in  height  annually. 

The  timber  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  other  poplars;  but  for 
temporary  purposes  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  is 
some  compensation.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  lightest 
of  timber,  and,  therefore,  well  calculated  for 
packing-cases;  and  though  soft,  it  will  bear  some 
strain  without  breaking.  The  vessels  in  which 
the  people  of  Lombardy  carry  and  squeeze  their 
grapes  are  all  made  of  this  poplar;  and  they  also 
frequently  train  their  vines  to  the  tree.  In 
England  it  is  chiefly  used  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
The  Lombardy  poplar  is,  so  far  as  lias  been  ob- 
served, the  only  spiry  tree  that  is  deciduous,  or 
sheds  its  leaves :  the  tree  which  it  most  nearlv 
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resembles  in  its  form,  though  not  in  its  foliage, 
is  the  cypress. 

The  balsam  poplar  is  a  moderate  sized  conical 
tree,  a  native  both  of  Siberia  and  America:  the 
buds  of  this  tree,  from  autumn  to  the  leafing  sea- 
son, are  covered  with  a  quantity  of  a  glutinous 
yellow  balsam,  which  often  collects  into  drops, 
and  is  pressed  from  the  tree  for  medical  use. 
This  balsam  is  brought  to  Europe  from  Canada 
in  shells.  It  is  smooth,  of  an  even  texture,  yel- 
low colour,  and  fragrant  scent,  not  unlike  the 
flavour  of  Tolu  balsam.  In  Siberia  a  medicated 
wine  is  prepared  from  the  buds,  which  is  diuretic, 
and  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  serviceable 
in  scurvy.  The  grouse  and  other  game  birds 
feeding  on  these  buds  during  winter,  acquire  a 
flavour  which  is  much  esteemed  by  epicures. 

All  the  poplars  are  very  easily  raised  from 
cuttings :  they  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  are  of  a 
very  rapid  growth,  but  do  not  last  long. 

The  chief  species  and  varieties  aro  thus  dis- 
tinguished. 

White  Poplar  ( p.  alba  with  roundish  leaves, 
angularly  indented,  and  downy  on  the  under 
side;  trunk  straight,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
whitish  bark.  A  variety  with  larger  leaves  is 
called  the  abele  poplar. 

Black  Poplar  (p.  nigra),  with  pointed,  ser- 
rated leaves;  shaped  like  the  letter  delta,  A,  and 
smaller  than  those  of  the  former  tree. 

Lombard?  Poplar  ( p.  dilatata Jy  with  leaves 
smooth  on  each  side;  pointed,  serrated,  and  del- 
toid, broader  than  long.   Branches  in  form  of  a 

Aspen,  or  Trembling  Poplar  (p.  tremula ), 
with  roundish,  broadly  toothed  leaves,  smooth 
on  both  sides;  leafstalks  compressed,  and  long 
and  slender,  moving  with  the  least  breath  of 
wind. 

Balsam  Poplar  ( p.  balsamifera )>  with  oval 
pointed  leaves,  closely  serrated,  and  netted  be- 
neath :  the  buds  are  resinous,  and  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour.  This  tree  is  of  a  very  quick  growth, 
and  attains  a  considerable  size. 

The  Willow  (salix).  Natural  family  amen- 
taceas;  dicecia,  diandric,  of  Linneus.  Of  the 
willow  family  there  have  been  enumerated  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  species  and  varieties. 
The  willow  is  a  light,  graceful,  and  quick  grow- 
ing tree,  with  generally  narrow,  lanceolate,  and 
serrated  leaves.  It  flourishes  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  other  moist  situations,  and 
is  confined  chiefly  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  America.  Many  of  the  species  are 
distinguished  bv  such  delicate  shades,  that  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  particularize  and  dis- 
tinguish them.  Soil,  situation,  and  climate, 
produce  so  considerable  a  change  in  their  appear- 
ance, as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  what 
are  species  and  what  are  varieties.  Those  kinds 
which  attain  a  timber  size,  are  chiefly  valued  for 


the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  they  produce  a 
great  bulk  of  trunk,  and  lop  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  bark  of  most  of  the  species  has  recently 
been  used  in  tanning,  being,  at  an  average  of 
sorts,  about  half  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  oak. 
One  great  use  of  the  willow  is  for  basket  malrine. 

The  basket-making  willows,  at  least  uW 
most  generally  and  frequently  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, (for  baskets  may  be  made  of  the  twigs  of 
many  others) — are  the  oner  ( salix  riminalu), 
and  the  vellow  willow  f salix  vitellina  ):  the  tiro- 
ber  tree  is  the  white  willow  (salix  alba);  and 
the  ornamental  one,  the  weeping  willow  ( talu 
BabylonkaJ. 

164. 


a  The  Osier ;  b  White  Willow. 

The  osier  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europ*. 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  fenny  places.  When 
allowed,  it  becomes  a  small  tree,  but  it  is  geni- 
ally cut  down  for  basket-work.  The  osier  grow* 
very  rapidly;  and  is  used  only  for  the  comer 
basket-work,  unless  when  split  into  pieces.  On 
the  banks  of  large  rivers,  osier  beds  may  W 
planted  with  great  advantage;  and  the  osier  will 
also  thrive  in  dry  situations  if  the  soil  be  good. 
Cuttings  of  osiers  take  root  very  readily,  anr! 
it  is  not  of  much  consequence  which  ead  4 
them  be  put  into  the  gronnd.  They  are  of  great 
use  in  giving  consistency  to  banks  and  embank- 
ments, which  are  in  danger  of  being  wsahri 
away .  There  are  many  osier  beds  in  the  Thames, 
which  are  generally  cut  about  once  in  thnt 
years,  and  are  very  profitable  to  their  proprie- 
tors. 

The  shoots  of  the  yellow  willow  are  much 
more  slender  than  those  of  the  osier:  they  art 
very  tough;  and  on  that  account  they  are  well 
adapted  for  the  finer  kinds  of  basket-work. 

In  common  language,  osier  is  used  for  almorf 
any  willow  tree,  while  of  that  which  botanic 
call  the  osier  there  are  many  varieties. 

The  white  arborescent  willow  grows  to  a  large 
size,  by  the  sides  of  rivers;  and  when  the  wind 
agitates  its  twigs,  and  turns  up  the  silvery  ad<* 
of  its  leaves,  it  has  a  fine  appearance.  It  w  » 
native  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 

The  weeping  willow  is  a  native  of  the  Levant; 
but  it  thrives  very  well  in  England,  if  the  situa- 
tion be  not  too  cold  for  it,  and  if  it  be  near 
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water.  It  runs  to  a  considerable  height,  and  no 
•rvr  can  be  more  graceful  on  the  margin  of  a  lake 
or  stream.  The  twigs,  which  hang  down  so 
beautifully,  are  tough,  as  well  as  long  and  slen- 
der; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
answer  well  for  basket-making;  but  this  tree  is 
chiefly  introduced  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
its  appearance.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  first 
willow  was  planted  in  England  by  the  celebrated 
Alexander  Pope.  According  to  the  account  of 
this  circumstance,  the  poet  having  received  a 
present  of  figs  from  Turkey,  observed  a  twig  of 
the  basket  in  which  they  were  packed  putting 
rat  a  shoot  He  planted  this  twig  in  his  garden, 
aod  it  soon  became  a  fine  tree;  from  which  stock 
~nny  of  the  weepin?  willows  in  England  have 
i  rung.  This  tree,  so  remarkable  on  every  ac- 
count, was  cut  down  a  few  years  ago. 

The  willow  has  not  only  been  noticed,  but 
employed  in  basket  work  in  this  country  from 
a  vrry  early  period,  and  there  is  some  probability 
that  the  Britons  taught  the  art  to  the  Romans, 
at  least,  from  the  mention  of  a  basket  brought 
to  Rome  by  painted  Britons,  in  Martial,  we 
dwold  be  led  to  infer  that  baskets  of  British 
-Linukcturv  were  esteemed  in  the  capital  of  the 
world. 

The  timber  of  the  willow  is  applicable  to  many 
purposes  similar  to  those  in  which  the  poplar  is 
employed,  and  in  toughness  it  is  far  superior. 
The  ancient  Britons  sometimes  made  their  boats 
of  basket-work  of  willow,  and  covered  them 
*ith  the  skins  of  animals :  they  were  remarka- 
bly light  and  buoyant. 

The  willow  is  used  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  charcoal;  and  it  has  been  found  to  be 
^periorto  most  other  woods  in  producing  char- 
t<al,  for  gunpowder.  A  good  deal  depends, 
however,  upon  the  manufacture.  In  the  ordin- 
ary modes  of  making  charcoal,  by  building  the 
»«od  op  in  a  pyramidal  form,  covering  the  pile 
*ith  clay  or  earth,  and  leaving  a  few  air-holes, 
*hich  are  closed  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  well 
lighted,  combustion  is  imperfectly  performed. 
Foe  charcoal,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wopowder,  the  wood  should  be  ignited  in  iron 
fylindera,  so  that  every  portion  of  vinegar  and 
t»  which  it  produces  should  be  suffered  to  es- 
In  India,  charcoal  is  manufactured  by  a 
Particular  caste,  who  dwell  entirely  in  the  woods, 
have  neither  intermarriage  nor  intercourse 
*fth  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  open  country. 
TW  bring  down  their  loads  of  charcoal  to  par- 
twnlar  spots,  whence  it  is  carried  away  by  the 
people,  who  deposit  rice,  clothing,  and  iron 
a  payment  settled  by  custom.  The  be- 
•*roleot  bishop  Heber  wished  to  mitigate  the 
«*lition  of  these  unfortunate  people,  but  he 

J***  that  he  could  not  break  through  the  Hin- 
prejudice  against  them.    Evelyn,  in  his 

r»    |  CJ  v  * 

a.v,T&>  fears  tliat  the  progress  of  our  iron  man- 


ufacture would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  our 
timber,  in  the  preparation  of  charcoal  for  fur- 
naces. He  did  not  foresee  that  we  should  find 
a  substitute,  by  charring  pit  coal  into  coke.  In 
1788,  there  were  eighty-six  iron  furnaces  in 
England,  of  which  twenty-six  were  heated  by 
charcoal  of  wood;  in  1826,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  five,  all  served  by  coke. 

The  flowers  of  the  sallow  willow  make  their 
appearance  about  the  10th  of  March;  and  those 
of  the  others  follow  in  succession.  The  leaves 
are  out  by  the  second  week  of  April.  They  are 
all  of  uncommon  facility  of  propagation  and 
culture,  and  are  readily  raised  from  cuttings. 
Plantations  for  basket-work  or  hoops,  should  be 
made  on  deep  loamy  soil  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
within  reach  of  water,  but  by  no  means  satur- 
ated with  it.  Few  willows  are  either  bog  or 
marsh  plants.  The  cuttings  should  be  of  two 
year's  wood,  or  the  strongest  portions  of  one 
year's  growth,  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  one  foot 
and  a  half  of  which  should  be  put  into  the 
ground.  They  are  commonly  planted  in  rows 
two  and  a  half  feet  distant  each  way.  After  three 
years  they  should  be  cut  down  to  the  first  planted 
head;  after  this  the  stock  will  afford  an  annual 
crop  of  twigs.  According  to  Br  Hunter,  willow 
plantations  yield  £6  per  acre  and  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  situation  and  demand. 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  the  willow 
was  applied  by  the  Romans,  was  that  of  binders 
to  tie  up  the  vines  to  their  poles.  Regular 
plantations  of  the  willow  were  raised  for  this 
purpose.  The  weeping  willow,  so  called  from 
its  pendulous  branches  and  leaves,  which  often 
contain  a  crystal  drop  of  water  at  their  points, 
was  the  emblem  of  grief  and  disappointment. 
Thus  Shakspeare  writes,  "I  offered  him  my 
company  to  a  willow  tree  to  make  him  a  garland, 
as  being  forsaken."  It  is  probable  that  under 
those  trees,  the  children  of  Israel  mourned  their 
captivity.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we 
sat  down,  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
in  the  midst  thereof." — Psalms. 

The  salix  herbacea,  which  is  not  a  herbaceous 
plant,  as  the  name  would  imply,  but  really  a 
tree,  is  the  smallest  of  all  trees  yet  known,  being 
only  from  one  to  three  inches  in  height,  even 
when  of  mature  age. 

The  Mouktain  Asm  ( pyrus  aucuparia J.  Na- 
tural family  rosacea ;  icosandria,  di-pentaginea, 
of  Linneus.  This  is  also  called  the  wild  service, 
oHicibeom,  and  rowan  tree.  This  tree  grows  natur- 
ally in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  frequently 
introduced  into  plantations  and  ornamental 
shrubberies,  both  for  the  beauty  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  brilliant  red  of  its  clusters  of  berries. 
In  the  south  of  England  it  is  rarely  permitted 
to  grow  to  any  height;  but  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  it  frequently 
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uttains  a  considerable  size.  The  stems  are  covered 
with  a  smooth  gray  bark;  the  branches,  while 
young,  have  a  purplish  brown  bark,  and  the 
leaves  are  winged.  They  are  composed  of  eight 
or  nine  pair  of  long  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  lobes  are  about  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  towards  the  base, 
ending  in  acute  points;  and  are  sharply  sawed 
on  their  edges.  The  leaves  on  the  young  trees 
in  the  spring,  are  hoary  on  their  under  side, 
which  about  midsummer  goes  off;  but  those  upon 
the  older  branches  have  very  little  at  any  season. 
Tho  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  almost 
in  form  of  umbels,  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
They  are  composed  of  fine,  spreading,  concave 
petals,  shaped  like  those  of  the  pear  tree,  but 
smaller;  these  are  succeeded  by  roundish  berries 
growing  in  large  bunches,  which  have  a  depres- 
sion on  the  top,  and  are  of  a  bright  red  when 
ripe.  The  buds  of  this  tree  begin  to  open  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  leaves  are  out  by 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  flowers  are  in 
full  blow  by  the  sixth  of  May.  This  tree  is 
raised  from  seeds,  which,  when  planted,  frequently 
remain  till  the  second  spring  before  they  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  following  spring  the 
young  trees  should  be  planted  out.  It  may  also 
be  raised  from  layers;  but  trees  from  these  are 
not  so  handsome  as  seedlings.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  exposure,  flourishing  on  moun- 
tains, or  in  woods  and  thickets;  and  is  so  hardy 
as  never  to  be  affected  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  In  autumn,  when  loaded  with  its 
clusters  of  red  berries,  it  has  a  rich  and  striking 
effect  among shrublwries and  ornamental  grounds. 
The  wood  is  used  for  tools,  and  was  formerly 
made  into  bows. 

Another  species,  the  true  service,  we  have 
already  shortly  described  under  the  head  of  fruit 
trees. 

La  burhum  ( cytitus  ).  This  family  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  belongs  to  the  leguminosae  or  pea 
tribe,  to  which  they  are  allied  by  the  similarity 
of  their  organs  of  fructification.  They  may 
be  considered  rather  as  shrubs  than  trees,  and 
are  very  ornamental  from  the  handsome  form  of 
their  leaves,  which  are  composed  of  small  oval 
leaflets,  and  the  beauty  of  their  dependent  ra- 
cemes of  gay  coloured  flowers.  There  are  two 
species  of  the  common  laburnum,  which  are  so 
much  alike,  as  oaen  to  1m>  confounded  together. 

The  c.  alpinus  is  the  tree  laburnum,  whose 
timber  is  much  prized  by  cabinet  makers  and 
turners  for  its  hard,  compact,  durable  structure, 
and  which  is  called  false  ebony  by  the  French. 
Hares  and  rabbits  are  so  fond  of  the  bark  of  this 
species,  that  it  is  frequently  planted  on  the  out- 
skirts of  other  plantations  in  order  to  protect 
the  more  valuable  trees.  Though  eaten  to  the 
ground  in  winter,  it  will  spring  again  next 
season;  and  thus  afford  a  constant  supply  for 


these  animals,  so  as  to  save  the  other  trees  till  of 
a  size  to  resist  their  attacks.  The  timber  ha» 
been  sold  as  high  ns  ten  shillings  per  foot,  an-i 
is  most  valuable  when  grown  in  light  loams  and 
sandy  soils. 

Even  of  the  small  size  to  which  it  is  permitte.1 
to  grow,  this  wood  is  used  for  many  purposes, 
as  wedges,  pulleys,  pegs,  and  handles  of  knives, 
and  other  instruments.  When  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, no  timber  is  fitter  for  cabinet  work  of  all 
kinds.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  looks  well,  ami  is 
durable.  Chairs  made  of  it  are  stronger  Uuu 
those  made  of  mahogany.  It  lias  been  objectrl 
to  the  wood,  however,  that  in  consequence  of 
its  oily  nature,  it  does  not  hold  glue  00  well  * 
the  drier  woods.  This  property,  on  the  othtr 
hand,  fits  it  well  for  pins,  blocks,  and  cogs,  in 
mill-work,  as  its  unctuous  nature  prevents  it 
from  being  abraded.  Many  of  the  purposes  frr 
which  it  was  once  used,  are  now  supplied  by 
lignum  vibe,  which  is  a  harder  wood,  and  itili 
more  unctuons;  but  it  is  more  splintry.  For 
pillars,  bed  posts,  feet  for  tables,  and  other  par 
poses,  laburnum  wood  is  well  adapted,  and  fre- 
quently used. 

The  seeds  are  possessed  of  narcotic  and  pois- 
onous qualities;  and  it  is  said  that  if  a  garlaw 
of  the  flowers  be  worn  around  the  neck,  that 
they  produce  headache. 

The  purple-flowered,  and  winged-leaved  spe- 
cies, purpureas  and  wolgaricu*,  are  very  hand- 
some and  ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  frequent!) 
engrafted  on  stocks  of  the  common  laburoun 
five  or  six  feet  in  height. 

The  medicago  arborea  is,  aa  we  have  already 
stated,  suppose"  1  to  be  the  eytisus  alluded  to  by 
Virgil  and  the  ancients. 

The  Pipton  Pea  ( eytisus  caqan ),  is  frequently 
planted  in  the  West  India  islands  chiefly  in  ro^ 
as  a  fence  to  the  sugar  plantations;  and  will 
thrive  on  very  barren  land.  The  seed  is  est*11 
by  the  negroes,  and  is  esteemed  a  wholesome 
pulse.  In  the  island  of  Martinico,  the  bettrr 
sort  of  people  hold  it  in  estimation,  and  prefrf 
it  to  the  European  pea:  the  cliief  use  of  it  in 
Jamaica  is  for  feeding  pigeons,  whence  its  name- 
The  branches,  with  the  ripe  seed  and  leave*. 
given  to  feed  hogs,  horses,  and  other  cattle, which 
l  grow  very  fat  on  them. 

Acacia  (robinia).  Natural  familv  kg*"" 
am;  diaddphia,  decandria,  of  Linnieus.  This 
is  a  family  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees;  native* 
of  America,  and  allied  in  their  general  app< ' 
ance  to  the  foregoing.  The  common  acacia  « * 
thriving,  fast  growing  tree,  of  middling  statur*. 
and  ornamental  when  young;  and  very  well 
adapted  for  copse  wood  and  rough  timber.  Th< 
leaves  come  out  late  in  spring,  and  fall  off  carl;, 
in  autumn,  like  those  of  the  ash. 

This  is  the  locust  tree  of  America,  the  tin?!*' 
of  which  is  much  valued  there,  and  is  said  to 
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I*  superior  to  that  of  the  laburnum,  being 
clow  pained,  hard,  and  finely  reined,  and 
highly  ralued  by  the  turner.  Being  of  a  very 
incorruptible  nature,  it  is  also  valuable  for  poets, 
ntiU,  and  gates,  many  of  which,  made  of  this 
wood,  hare  remained  fresh  for  nearly  a  century. 
Its  delicate,  finely-shaped,  pinnated  leaves,  and 
white,  pendulous,  odorous  flowers,  also  recom- 
mend it  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  deep  sandy  soil,  and  sheltered  situation,  and 
throws  up  suckers  abundantly  from  the  roots, 
thus  adapting  it  for  coppice  wood.  It  is  also 
recommended  as  possessing  superior  qualities  to 
the  oak  for  ship-building;  but  its  comparative 
scarcity  has  hitherto  prevented  its  extensive  use 
in  this  department. 

Doowood  ( eorntu J.     Natural  family  capri- 
fiiut;  tdrandriay  monofrynia,  of  Linneus.  There 
hit  ten  or  eleven  species  of  this  family,  all  char- 
acterised by  the  hardness  of  their  wood.  The 
krrer  kinds  are  very  ornamental  and  hardy 
»hrubs,  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
the  gay  colour  of  the  berries,  but  also  from 
the  diversified  colours  of  their  barks  and  young 
«huots,  which  have  a  lively  effect,  especially  in 
winter,  among  other  more  monotonous  shrub- 
bery. The  great-flowered,  e.  florida,  an  American 
T^es,  is  thus  described  by  Michaux : — The 
l'>rirood  sometimes  reaches  thirty  to  thirty-five 
to  in  height,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diame- 
to:  but  it  does  not  usually  reach  more  than 
"zhteen  or  twenty  feet.    The  trunk  is  strong, 
ui4  is  covered  with  a  blackish  bark,  chopped 
ioto  many  small  portions,  which  are  often  in  the 
■hspe  of  squares  more  or  less  exact.  The  branches 
proportionally  less  numerous  than  on  other 
^  and  are  regularly  disposed  nearly  in  the 
knn  of  crosses.    The  young  twigs  incline  up- 
wards in  a  semicircular  direction.    The  leaves 
m  opposite,  about  three  inches  in  length,  oval, 
of  «  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath. 
The  upper  surface  is  very  distinctly  sulcated. 
Towards  the  close  of  summer  they  are  often 
&urked  with  black  spots;  and  at  the  approach 
of  winter  they  change  to  a  dull  red.  The  flowers 
«re  full  blown  about  the  middle  of  May,  before 
leases  have  yet  unfolded  themselves.  The 
^wers  are  small,  yellowish,  and  collected  in 
inches,  which  are  surrounded  with  a  very  large 
tofolocre,  composed  of  four  white  floral  leaves, 
"wartimes  inclining  to  violet.    This  constitutes 
•A  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  are  very 
numerous;  and  which  in  their  season  robe  the 
to*  ia  white,  like  a  full  blown  apple  tree,  and 
reader  it  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the 
American  forest.    The  berries  are  of  a  vivid 
^r*wy  red,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  always  united. 
They  remain  upon  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts, 
*ben,  notwithstanding  their  bitterness,  they  are 
^toured  by  the  robin,  or  migratory  thrush, 
which  about  this  period  arrives  from  the  northern 


regions.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and 
fine  grained,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant 
polish.  The  alburnum  is  perfectly  white,  and 
the  heart  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  This  tree  is 
not  large  enough  for  works  which  require  pieces 
of  considerable  volume;  it  is  used  for  the  handles 
of  light  tools,  and  agricultural  implements,  cogs 
of  mill  wheels,  and  other  purposes.  The  inner 
bark  is  extremely  bitter,  and  has  been  used  in 
agues:  it  will  also  make  a  good  ink,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  to  two 
scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron;  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  gum  Arabic  mixed  with  sixteen  ounces 
of  rain  water. 

This  species  grows  and  blossoms,  but  does  not 
bear  berries  in  Britain. 

The  Common  Cornel  Cherry  ( comus  ma&cula )y 
blossoms  early  in  this  country,  and  bears  hand- 
some berries,  which  were  formerly  made  into 
tarts,  and  formed  the  rob  de  corni*.  The  wood 
is  very  hard,  and  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  a 
material  for  warlike  weapons,  "bona  bello  cornus." 
I  he  common  and  blue-berried  cornels  have 
red  twigs,  and  are  used  as  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  wood  of  both  is  hard  and  useful,  and  an  oil 
may  be  extracted  from  the  berries.  The  wood 
of  the  common  dogwood  makes  a  very  superior 
charcoal,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  gunpowder. 

The  dwarf  species,  ( tuccica )  is  common  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  alpine  regions; 
and  its  berries  are  esteemed  tonic  and  stomachic. 

Lasczwood( fft$altheria  virgata ).  Natural  family 
annonaccT ;  polva.no* rut^  polygynies  of  Linncus. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica;  and  though  of 
moderate  size,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valu- 
able in  the  island.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  qualities  of  toughness  and  elasticity,  and  is, 
on  this  account,  extremely  well  adapted  for  the 
shafts  of  light  carriages,  and  all  those  uses  where 
light,  strong,  but  elastic  timber  is  required.  Ash 
of  the  very  best  qualities  is  found  to  be  inferior 
to  this  wood,  both  in  strength  and  elasticity; 
while  the  ash  is  open  in  the  grain,  whereas  the 
other  is  close  and  compact. 

The  leaves  are  ovate,  acuminate,  very  smooth, 
with  very  short  footstalks.  The  blossoms  are 
pedunculate,  axillary,  and  single-flowered. 

Hawthorn  ( cratmgus).  Natural  family  rosa- 
cea; ieosandria,  di-pentagyniay  of  Linnsus. 
This  is  a  family  of  hard-wooded  trees,  both  use- 
ful and  ornamental.  The  common  hawthorn, 
e.  orycontha,  or  sharp  spined,  is  the  best  hedge 
plant  in  Europe;  and  some  of  its  varieties  are 
also  very  beautiful  and  ornamental,  when  in  full 
blossom.  The  flowers  appear  in  May;  hence  the 
popular  name  of  May  or  May  blossom.  One 
variety,  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  to  which  the 
monks  of  the  dark  ages  attached  a  popular  legend, 
flowers  in  January  or  February,  and  in  favour- 
able seasons  and  situations,  as  early  as  Christmas. 
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When  young,  the  hawthorn  springs  up  very 
rapidly;  a  shoot  of  a  single  year  being  sufficient 
for  a  walking-stick.  It  thus,  if  well  pruned  and 
kept  down,  very  quickly  grows  into  a  thick  and 
intricately  woven  hedge.  When  it  arrives  at 
the  height  of  a  tree,  however,  it  makes  wood 
very  slowly,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  The  trunk 
of  an  old  hawthorn  has  a  gnarled,  rough,  and 
very  picturesque  effect,  supporting  its  crown  of 
branches,  white  with  innumerable  blossoms. 
Sometimes  these  trunks  split  into  two  or  more 
divisions,  and  thus  in  time  gradually  becoming 
covered  over  with  an  extension  of  the  bark, 
appear  as  distinct  stems. 

The  timber  of  the  hawthorn  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable,  and  fit  for  many  purposes  of 
utility.  There  are  several  distinct  species,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  hawthorn,  all  natives  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  double-flowering  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  for  shrubberies. 
The  fruit  of  the  sweet-scented,  odoratwima,  is 
reckoned  very  agreeable;  and  that  of  the  asaroU 
is  much  esteemed  in  the  south  of  Europe :  in 
this  country  it  rarely  arrives  at  perfection. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

MAHOOANY,    MONUMVITR*!,   TKAK,    MAO  NOLI  A, 
TULIP  TREK,  8iC. 

Mahogany  Trkh  ( fwittinea  mahogani ).  Na- 
tural family  neliace* ;  ilocatuiria,  tnorwpynia,  of 
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Linnaeus.  This  is  a  very  large  and  graceful  tree, 
with  numerous  spreading  branches.  The  trunk  is 
of  great  size,  covered  with  a  rough,  scaly,  brown 
bark,  which  on  the  younger  branches  is  of  a  gray 
colour.  The  leave*  are  compound;  the  leaflets 
are  pinnated,  in  three  or  four,  rarely  five  pairs, 
without  any  odd  one  at  the  top.  They  are  en- 
tire, ovately  lance-shaped,  oblique,  reclining, 
smooth,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 
The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  white  colour;  the 


calyx  bell-slu»i>ed.  The  capsule  is  ovate,  Ur*e. 
five-celled,  and  contains  numerous  compressed 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  India  islands 
and  the  wanner  parts  of  the  adjoining  continent 
of  America;  and  has  become  celebrated,  and  in 
request,  from  the  beauty  and  durability  of  iU 
wood.  The  trees  on  the  Bahama  islands  ire  not 
so  large,  but  are  more  curiously  veined;  and  an- 
known  in  Europe  as  Madeira  wood. 

Sttrietenia  tnahogani  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
majestic  of  trees;  for  though  some  rise  to  a  greater 
height,  this  tree,  like  the  oak  and  the  cedar, 
impresses  the  spectator  with  the  strongest  feeling 
of  its  firmness  and  duration.  In  the  rich  val- 
leys among  the  mountains  of  Cuba,  and  uW 
that  open  upon  the  bay  of  Honduras,  uV 
mahogany  expands  to  so  giant  a  trunk,  dirides  into 
so  many  massy  arms,  and  throws  the  shad*  f 
its  shining  green  leaves,  spotted  with  tufU  of 
pearly  flowers,  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction combining  in  such  a  degree  the  qualiti*-* 
of  elegance  and  strength,  of  beauty  and  auHliro- 
ity.  The  precise  period  of  its  growth  » 
accurately  known;  but  as,  when  large,  it  chanjn-' 
but  little  during  the  life  of  a  man,  the  time  of 
its  arriving  at  maturity  is  probably  not  lessthsc 
two  hundred  years.  Some  idea  of  its  size,  aai 
also  of  its  commercial  value,  may  be  forwd 
from  the  fact  that  a  single  log,  imported  at  Liv- 
erpool, weighed  nearly  seven  tons;  was  in  uV 
first  instance,  sold  for  £378;  retold  for  £525;  an  J 
would,  had  the  dealers  been  certain  of  its  quality, 
been  worth  £1000.  Mahogany  of  remarkablefiiK- 
ness  is  very  costly,  being  much  prized  as  a  fancy 
wood. 

As  is  the  case  with  much  other  timber,  tht 
finest  mahogany  trees,  both  for  size  and  quality, 
are  not  in  the  most  accessible  situations;  and  * 
it  is  always  imported  in  large  masses,  the  tram- 
portation  of  it  for  any  distance  overland  is  * 
difficult,  that  the  very  best  tree*,  both  on  tl  < 
islands  and  on  the  main  land — those  that  gro* 
in  the  rich  inland  valleys — defy  the  means  oi 
removal  possessed  by  the  natives.  Masses  fll 
from  six  to  eight  tons  are  not  very  easily 
moved  in  any  country;  and  in  a  mountain 
and  rocky  one,  where  much  attention  is  not  |*-: 
to  mechanical  power,  to  move  them  is  imposubk. 
In  Cuba,  the  inhabitants  have  neither  enterp* 
nor 

and  transporting  them  to  the  shore;  and  thuatlu 
finest  timber  remains  unused. 

The  discovery  of  this  beautiful  timber  «* 
accidental,  and  its  introduction  into  notice 
slow.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  that  it  was  n*J 
in  the  repair  of  some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'* 
ships,  at  Trinidad,  in  1597.  IU  finely  varx- 
gated  tints  were  admired;  but  in  that  age  tlx 
dream  of  El  Dorado  caused  matters  of  mo* 
I  value  to  be  neglected.  The  first  that  was  bwagh* 
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to  England  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century;  a  few  planks  having  been  sent  to  Dr 
Gibbons,  of  London,  by  a  brother  who  was  a 
West  India  captain.  The  Doctor  was  erecting 
a  house  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  gave 
the  planks  to  the  workmen,'  who  rejected  it  as 
being  too  hard.  The  Doctor's  cabinet  maker, 
named  Wollaston,  was  employed  to  make  a 
r  indle-box  of  it,  and  as  he  was  sawing  up  the 
I  Link  he  also  complained  of  the  hardness  of  the 
'  imber.  But  when  the  candle-box  was  finished, 
it  outshone  in  beauty  all  the  Doctor's  other  fur- 
niture, and  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
exhibition.  The  wood  was  then  taken  into 
favour :  Dr  Gibbons  had  a  bureau  made  of  it, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  another;  and 
the  despised  mahogany  now  became  a  prominent 
article  of  luxury,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the 
fortunes  of  the  cabinet  maker,  by  whom  it  had 
been  at  first  so  little  regarded. 

The  mahogany  tree  is  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties on  the  low  and  woody  lands,  and  even  upon 
the  rocks  in  the  countries  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Caribbean  sea,  about  Honduras  and  Cara- 
;<*hy.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  islands  of 
Cabs  and  Hayti,  and  it  used  to  be  plentiful  in 
•limaica,  where  it  was  of  excellent  quality;  but 
most  of  the  larger  trees  have  been  cut  down.  It 
*w  formerly  abundant  on  the  Bahamas,  where 
it  pew,  on  the  rocks,  to  a  great  height,  and  four 
fret  in  diameter.  In  the  earliest  periods  it  was 
much  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  ship  building. 
W  den  first  introduced  by  them  it  was  very  dark 
utd  hard,  and  without  much  of  that  beautiful 
nriety  of  colour  which  now  renders  it  superior 
to  all  other  timber  for  cabinet  work;  but  it  was 
more  durable,  and  took  a  higher  polish  with  leas 
labour.  At  that  time  it  was  called  Madeira 
"  kxI,  though  it  appears  to  have  come  from  San 
Domingo  (Hayti)  and  the  Bahamas.  Of  course 
H  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
fat  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
not  generally  used  in  England  till  the  eigh- 
teenth. 

This  tree  so  far  corresponds  with  the  pine 
tribe,  that  the  timber  is  best  upon  the  coldest 
wua,and  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  When 
it  grows  upon  moist  soils  and  warm  lands,  it  is 
Mft,  coarse,  spongy,  and  contains  sap-wood,  into 
"liich  some  worms  will  eat.  That  which  is 
roost  accessible  at  Honduras  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion; and  therefore  it  is  only  used  for  coarser 
^orks  or  for  a  ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers 
<*f  the  choicer  sorts.  For  the  latter  purpose  it 
wwell  adapted,  as  it  holds  glue  better  than  deal, 
and,  when  properly  seasoned,  is  not  so  apt  to 
*«rp  or  to  be  eaten  by  insects.  When  it  grows 
in  favourable  situations,  where  it  has  room  to 
»pread,  it  is  of  much  better  quality,  and  puts 
out  large  branches,  the  junctions  of  which  with 
tl»*  stem  furnish  those  beautifully  curled  pieces 


of  which  the  choicest  veneers  are  made.  When 
among  rocks,  and  much  exposed,  the  size  is 
inferior, and  there  is  not  so  much  breadth  or  var- 
iety of  shading;  but  the  timber  is  far  superior, 
and  the  colour  is  more  rich.  The  last  descrip- 
tion is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  is  therefore  the 
best  adapted  for  chairs,  the  legs  of  tables,  and 
other  purposes  in  which  a  moderate  size  has  to 
bear  a  considerable  strain.  Since  the  produce  of 
Jamaica  has  been  nearly  exhausted,  there  are 
only  two  kinds  known  in  the  market.  Bay 
wood,  or  that  which  is  got  from  the  continent 
of  America,  and  Spanish  wood,  or  the  produce 
of  the  islands  chiefly  of  Cuba  and  Hayti. 
Though  the  Bay  wood  be  inferior  to  the  other 
both  in  value  and  in  price,  it  is  often  very  beauti- 
ful, and  may  be  obtained  in  logs  as  large  as  six 
feet  square.  It  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  com- 
pact as  the  other;  the  grain  is  apt  to  rise  in 
polishing,  and,  if  it  be  not  covered  by  a  water- 
proof varnish,  it  is  very  easily  stained.  It  also 
pi 'res  to  the  tool  in  carving,  and  is  not  well  adapted 
for  ornaments.  Spanish  wood  cuts  well,  takes 
a  fine  polish,  resists  scratches,  stains,  and  frac- 
tures much  better,  and  is  generally  the  only  sort 
upon  which  much  or  delicate  workmanship 
should  be  expended.  The  colours  of  mahogany 
do  not  come  well  out  without  the  application  of 
oil  or  varnish;  and  if  the  best  sorts  be  often 
washed  with  water,  or  long  macerated  in  it,  they 
lose  their  beauty,  and  become  of  a  dingy  brown. 
The  red  is  deepened  by  alkaline  applications,  espe- 
cially lime-water;  but  Btrong  acids  destroy  the 
colour.  When  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  colour- 
less varnish,  which  displays  the  natural  tints 
without  altering  any  of  them,  good  mahogany 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Another  species,  the  febrifugay  or  East  India 
mahogany,  is  a  very  large  tree.  It  grows  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  central  Hindostan,  rises  to 
a  great  height  with  a  straight  trunk,  which, 
towards  theupper  part, thro wsout  many  branches. 
The  head  is  spreading,  and  the  leaves  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  American  species. 
The  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  not  so  beauti- 
ful as  common  mahogany,  but  much  harder, 
heavier,  and  more  durable.  The  natives  of  India 
account  it  the  most  lasting  timber  that  their 
country  produces,  and  therefore  they  employ  it 
in  their  sacred  edifices,  and  upon  every  occasion 
where  they  wish  to  combine  strength  with  dura- 
bility. 

The  cMororylon  is  chiefly  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Sircars,  that  run  parallel  to  the  bay 
I  of  Bengal,  to  the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  GodoveTy .  The  tree  does  not  attain  the  same 
size  as  either  of  the  former,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  wood  is  different.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellow, 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  box,  from  which  it 
does  not  differ  much  in  durability;  and  it  could 
be  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

:t  l 
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Mahogany  bark  has  been  ascertained  by  Dra 
Wright  and  Lind,  to  possess  aU  the  febrifuge 
qualities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  has  been 
employed  instead  of  this  latter.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  bitter 
principle  than  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  have 
other  qualities  to  recommend  it  in  medicine. 

Lignum  viT.s.  The  lignumvitaB  of  commerce 
(guaiacum  officinale)  is  a  dark-looking  evergreen, 
and  grows  to  a  great  size  in  the  West  India 
islands,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  It  bears  blue 
flowers,  which  are  succeedod  by  roundish  cap- 
sules. In  its  native  climate  the  lignumvite  is 
a  very  hardy  tree,  and  retains  its  greenness  in 
the  dryest  weather.  It  strikes  its  roots  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  thus  defies  the  hurricane  as 
well  as  the  drought.  The  bark  is  hard,  smooth, 
and  brittle;  and  the  wood  is  of  a  yellowish,  or, 
rather  olivo  colour,  with  the  grain  crossing  in  a 
sort  of  irregular  lozenge-work.  Lignumvite 
is  the  weightiest  timber  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  work. 
It  can  hardly  be  split,  but  breaks  into  pieces  like 
a  stone  or  crystallized  metal.  It  is  full  of  resinous 
juice,  which  prevents  oil  or  water  from  working 
into  it;  and  it  is,  therefore,  proof  apainst  decay. 
Its  weight  and  hardness  make  it  the  very  best 
timber  for  stampers  and  mallets  of  all  sorts;  and 
its  resinous  matter  fits  it  the  best  for  the  sheaves 
or  pulleys  of  blocks,  and  for  friction  rollers  and 
castors.  A  sheave  of  lignumvite  cuts  a  wooden 
pin  less,  and  is  less  cut  by  a  metal  one,  than  a 
sheave  of  any  other  timber;  while  its  own  sap 
makes  it  work  as  smoothly  as  other  timber  even 
when  smeared  with  grease,  black  lead,  or  any 
other  anti-attrition  application.  Lignumvite  is 
much  used  in  our  dock-yards  for  sheaves;  and 
its  application  may  be  seen  upon  a  grand  scale, 
in  the  beautiful  block-machinery  at  Portsmouth. 

When  full  grown,  the  largest  lignumviUe  trees 
are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Like 
the  other  resinous  trees,  it  contains  sapwood, 
which  is  of  lighter  colour  than  the  heart;  but, 
though  not  so  hard,  the  light  part  is  a  weighty 
and  strong  timber,  and  not  liable  to  separate  from 
the  other. 

The  resin  of  the  lignumvite,  gum  guaiacum 
of  the  shops,  may  be  obtained  by  bleeding  the 
live  tree,  and  also  by  boiling  the  chips  and  saw- 
dust of  the  wood.  It  is  aromatic,  slightly  bitter, 
and  prescribed  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  and  other 
diseases.  The  capsules  and  also  the  bark  are 
aperient,  and  used  in  medicine,  the  former  being 
the  more  powerful. 

The  lignumvite  has  been  reared  by  artificial 
heat  in  this  country;  but,  as  it  grows  slowly 
even  in  the  West  Indies,  its  growth  here  must 
of  course  be  still  slower,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  admit  of  being  cultivated,  except  in  botani- 
cal collections,  or  as  a  curiosity. 


The  Teak  The u  ( (ccionui  grandit ).  NaUnl 


Linneus.  This  tree  is  called  terra  in  Makkr: 
it  grows  to  a  very-  great  size,  is  of  great  dor* 
hility,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  the 
oak  of  the  East.  The  trunk  is  erect  and  mw- 
sive,  the  bark  ash-coloured;  the  leaves  are  oh- 
vate,  downy  underneath;  and  on  young  tws 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  ud 
from  eight  to  sixteen  broad.  The  flowers  are  to 
panicles,  small,  white,  and  fragrant;  the  weii 
are  lens-shaped,  in  four-celled  drupes.  Thistrw 
abounds  in  the  vast  forests  of  Java,  Ceylon,  Mal- 
abar, and  Coromandel,  and  especially  in  the 
empires  of  Birman  and  Pegu.  The  wood  has  by 
long  experience  been  found  to  be  the  mort 
useful  in  Asia.  It  is  cosily  worked,  and  at  tie 
same  time  both  strong  and  durable.  It  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  all  others  for  ship-building, 
not  even  excepting  the  oak. 

Calcutta  and  Madras  derive  all  their  supple 
of  wood  for  ship-building  from  the  teak  fdrwfc 
of  Ava  and  Pegu.  Some  of  the  finest  vea*b 
that  have  ever  arrived  in  the  Thames  have  been 
of  teak  tree,  built  in  Bengal.  The  tree  was 
introduced  to  the  British  possessions  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  is  now  planted  with  a  view  to 
timber  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bengal. 

Besides  its  value  as  timber,  the  teak  has  gW 
beauty  as  a  tree.  It  is  found  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  stem,  the  branches 
and  the  leaves,  are  all  very  imposing.  On  the 
bonks  of  the  river  Irrawady,  in  the  Binnin 
empire,  the  teak  forests  are  unrivalled;  and  they 
rise  so  far  over  the  jungle  or  brushwood,  by 
which  tropical  forests  are  usually  rendered  impe- 
netrable, that  they  seem  almost  as  if  one  fores* 
were  raised  on  gigantic  poles  over  the  top  of 
another.  The  teak  has  not  the  broad  strength 
of  the  oak,  the  cedar,  and  some  other  trees;  bat 
there  is  a  grace  in  its  form  which  they  do  not 
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A  specimen  was  introduced  into  the  Royal 
gardens  at  Kew,  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  thrives 
in  loam  and  peat,  and  ripe  cuttings  root  freely 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass;  but  from  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  can 
never  become  a  forest  tree  in  this  country. 

Maokoua.  Natural  family,  magnoliacm ; 
polyandria,  polygynta,  of  Linnaeus.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  which  compose  this  family  are,  with- 
out exception,  natives  of  Asia  and  America, 
where  they  are  found  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, being  included  within  the  28th  and  42d 
parallels.  All  the  magnolias  have  beautiful  fo- 
liage, and  most  of  them  large  and  splendid  flowers. 
The  species  which  are  indigenous  to  North  Ame- 
rica, and  particularly  those  which  grow  in  the 
•outhern  part  of  the  United  States,  are  in  these 
respects  the  most  remarkable;  hence  for  more 
than  half  a  century  they  have  been  highly 
esteemed  in  Europe  as  ornamental  plants.  In 
the  climates  of  London  and  Paris,  several  of  the 
Asiatic,  and  even  of  the  American  species,  require 
shelter  in  winter  to  secure  them  from  the  frosts. 
<>f  thirteen  species  of  this  family,  five  belong  to 
China  and  Japan.  Of  these,  the  magnolia  yalan 
u  the  largest.  It  attains  the  height  of  forty  to 
foty  feet;  and  its  flowers,  which  are  nearly  six 
inches  in  diameter,  diffuse  a  delicious  odour.  It 
ha*  been  cultivated  for  several  centuries,  and 
*tvm  particularly  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
emperor  of  China's  garden.  In  Chinese  poetry 
it  figures  as  a  symbol  of  beauty  and  candour. 
'  *  the  eight  remaining  species  one  belongs  to  the 
We*  Indies,  and  seven  to  the  United  States. 

The  Bio  Laurel  (  magnolia  grandiflora J.  Of 
«H  the  trees  of  North  America  this  is  the  most 


Its  ordinary  stature  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  although  it  sometimes  grows  as  high  as 
ninety.  Its  trunk  is  commonly  straight,  and  its 
summit  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  regxilar  pyra- 
mid.   Its  leaves  are  entire,  oval,  sometimes  acu- 


The  Big  Laurel. 

Nniarkablc  for  the  majesty  of  its  form,  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
fl  eers.  It  is  first  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
^orth  Carolina;  proceeding  from  this  point,  it 
u  found  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern 
rt*tes  of  the  Flo ri das,  and  as  far  up  as  300  miles 
*tove  New  Orleans. 


obtuse  at  the  summit,  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  borne  by  short  petioles. 
They  are  evergreen,  thick,  coriaceous,  and  very 
brilliant  on  the  upper  surface.  On  trees  which, 
for  their  beauty,  have  been  left  standing  here 
and  there  in  clearing  the  land,  the  foliage,  upon 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  assumes  a  rusty  ferru- 
ginous colour  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white, 
from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  of  an 
agreeable  odour,  and,  on  detached  trees,  they  are 
very  numerous.  Blooming  in  the  midst  of  rich 
foliage,  they  produce  so  fine  an  effect,  says  Mi- 
chaux,  that  those  who  have  seen  the  tree  in  its 
native  soil  agree  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  fruit  is  a  fleshy  oval  cone,  about 
four  inches  in  length.  It  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  cells,  which,  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
open  longitudinally,  showing  two  or  three  seeds 
of  a  vivid  red.  The  seeds  soon  after  quit  the 
cells,  and  for  some  days  remain  suspended  with- 
out, each  by  a  white  filament  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  its  cell.  The  red  pulpy  substance 
which  surrounds  the  stone  decays  and  leaves  it 
naked.  The  stone  contains  a  white  milky  kernel. 

In  Carolina  this  tree  blossoms  in  May,  and  its 
seeds  are  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  smooth  grayish 
bark,  resembling  that  of  the  beech.  The  wood 
is  soft,  and  remarkable  for  its  whiteness,  which 
it  preserves  even  after  it  is  seasoned. 

This  tree  grows  only  in  cool  and  shady  places, 
where  the  soil,  composed  of  brown  mould,  is  loose, 
deep,  and  fertile.  These  tracts  lie  contiguous  to 
the  great  swamps  which  are  found  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  pine 
barrens,  or  form  themselves  a  part  of  these 
swamps ;  but  they  are  never  seen  in  the  long 
and  narrow  marshes  called  branch  swamps,  which 
traverse  the  barrens  in  every  direction,  and  in 
which  the  miry  soil  is  shallow,  with  a  bed  of 
white  quartz  or  sand  beneath. 

The  seeds  of  the  big  laurel  become  rancid  less 
speedily  than  those  of  the  other  magnolias.  They 
may  be  kept  several  montlis  before  they  are 
sown.  A  single  tree  sometimes  yields  300  or  4(K) 
cones,  each  of  which  contains  forty  to  fifty  seeds. 

The  big  laurel  is  deservedly  esteemed  in 
Europe  by  the  cultivators  of  foreign  plants.  It 
is  valued  not  only  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
foliage  and  flowers,  but  also  for  its  power  of 
resisting  cold.  It  is  hardier  than  the  orange  tree, 
and  in  America  grows  five  degrees  farther  north. 
Indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the  States,  it  stands 
winters  which  are  much  more  severe  than  those 
of  Paris  or  London. 
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The  Small  Magnolia,  or  White  Day  (m. 
plauca).  This  tree,  though  inferior  in  nice  to 
the  preceding,  and  lees  regularly  formed,  is  yet 
very  interesting  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
foliage  and  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  and 
some  of  the  middle  states  of  America,  and  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  the  trees  which  grow  in 
wet  ground.  It  is  not  found  to  penetrate  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  is  unknown 
in  the  western  states.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  farther  south, 
it  is  seen  only  in  tho  most  miry  swamps,  which, 
during  the  greater  part  of  tho  year,  are  so  wet 
n*  to  be  impassable.  Here  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  white  cedar,  and  by  the  different  species  of 
andromeda  and  whortle-berry.  In  the  Caro- 
lina* and  Georgia  it  grows  abundantly  in  the 
long  narrow  marshes  which  traverse  the  pine 
barrens,  on  a  black  miry  soil,  which  lies  above 
a  bed  of  sterile  sand. 

The  leaves  of  the  small  magnolia  are  five  to 
six  inches  long,  petiolated,  alternate,  oblong, 
oval,  and  entire.  They  are  of  a  dark  shining 
green  above,  and  glaucous  underneath,  thus  pre- 
senting an  agreeable  contrast  in  the  colour  of  the 
two  surfaces.  The  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn, 
and  re-appear  early  in  spring.  The  flowers,  which 
arc  single,  and  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
1  tranches,  are  two  to  three  inches  in  breadth, 
white,  and  composed  of  several  concave  oval 
petals.  In  the  southern  states  the  blossoms  appear 
in  May;  in  the  northern  a  month  later.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
they  are  collected  and  sold  in  the  markets.  The 
fruit  is  small,  green,  and  conical,  composed  of  a 
number  of  cellules,  and  varying  in  length  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  When  ripe,  the 
seeds,  which  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  burst  their 
cells,  and  remain  somo  days  suspended  by  white 
slender  filaments.  The  seeds  very  speedily  become 
rnncid;  and  in  order  to  preserve  their  germi- 
nating power,  they  must  be  placed  as  soon  as 
gathered,  and  before  the  enveloping  pulp  is 
withered,  in  rotten  wood,  or  in  sand  slightly 
moistened.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  smooth,  and 
of  a  gray  colour.  The  trunk  Is  much  bent,  and 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  branches.  Tho 
wood  is  of  a  white  colour,  light,  and  of  no  use. 
From  its  obtaining  the  name  of  "  beaver  wood," 
it  is  probable  these  animals  at  one  time  were  inha- 
bitants of  the  localities  where  it  grows,  and  made 
use  of  it  for  constructing  their  dams.  Tho  bark 
and  seed-cones  have  a  bitter  taste  and  aromatic 
flavour,  and  are  used  as  tonics.  This  elegant  treo 
stands  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

Tns  Cucumber  Tree  ( magnolia  acuminata  J. 
This  is  a  beautiful  tree,  equal  in  height  and  dia- 
meter to  the  big  laurel.  It  abounds  along  the 
whole  mountainous  tract  of  the  Allcghanies,  in- 


cluding a  distance  of  900  miles,  and  is  also  com- 
mon on  the  Cumberland  mountains.  The  situ- 
ations peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth  are  the 
declivities  of  mountains,  narrow  valleys,  the  banks 

moist,  and  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile. 
The  leaves  are  six  to  seven  inches  in  length,  sod 
three  or  four  inches  broad  upon  old  trees.  II pee 
saplings,  growing  in  moist  places,  they  art  winif- 
times  double  this  size.  They  arc  oval,  entire, 
acuminate,  and  deciduous.  The  flowers  are  fiw 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  blue  colour, 
i  or  sometimes  white,  with  a  tint  of  yellow,  and 
[  a  faint  odour.  As  they  are  very  numerous,  they 
produce  a  pleasing  effect  amid  the  dark  fc»lUp 
The  cones  are  about  three  inches  long,  eight  or 
ten  lines  in  diameter,  of  nearly  a  cylindrical 
shape,  and  often  a  little  larger  at  the  upper  ead 
than  at  the  base.  On  one  side  they  are  convex, 
and  concave  on  the  other,  and  when  green,  nearK 
resemble  a  young  cucumber;  hence  the  common 
name  of  the  tree.  The  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Alleghanios  steep  these  CCDts 
in  spirits,  and  use  the  tincture  as  a  tonie. 

This  tree  sometimes  exceeds  eighty  feet  ia 
height,  and  three  or  Ave  feet  in  diameter.  The 
trunk  is  straight  and  of  a  uniform  size,  and  often 
destitute  of  branches  for  two-thirds  of  its  height 
The  summit  is  ample,  regularly  shaped,  ud 
altogether  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  forms  of 
foliage  of  any  tree  in  America.  The  heart  wood 
is  soft,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  poplar  or  tulip  tree.  Like  this 
wood,  also,  it  is  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of 
a  brilliant  polish;  but  it  is  less  strora?  sod 
durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Ilringnot 
a  very  common  tree,  it  is  not  much  employed  in 
the  arts.  Sawn  into  bands,  it  serves  for  joinvry 
work  in  the  interior  of  houses ;  and  for  its  RR 
and  lightness  it  is  selected  for  large  canoes,  it 
boars  the  winters  of  England,  Germany,  ^ 
France,  and  flourishes  in  the  open  fields. 

The  other  species  are  the  heart-leaved  eocom- 
ber  tree  (m.  cordata),  which  is  nearly  simikr, 
but  smaller,  and  has  yellow  petals ;  the  um- 
brella tree  (m.  tripetala J,  with  large  leaves  isd 
flowers,  but  a  tree  of  moderate  sixc ;  sad  the 
long- leaved  cucumber  tree  (m.  aurieulata),*ilh 
leaves  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  broad  st  tlx 
top,  and  acuminated  and  narrow  and  somewbt 
spear-shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  Isrp, 
white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour ;  the  cow* 
smaller  than  those  of  the  other  species,  sad  of » 
red  colour. 

LonLOLLT  Bay  (gonlonia  latyanthus).  Tl»» 
tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  fe< 
with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  to  twenty  inch*. 
For  twenty-five  to  thirty  ffeet  its  trunk  u  prf- 
fectly  straight.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  four 
to  six  inches  long,  alternate,  oval,  acuminate,*^ 
slightly  toothed.   The  flowers  are  upwards  of  w 
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inch  in  breadth,  white,  and  sweet  scented,  mak- 
ing their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  July, 
id<1  blooming  in  succession  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  capsule,  with  five 
torment*,  containing  small  black  winged  Reeds. 
The  wood  is  light,  of  a  fine  silky  texture  and 
rwf  hue,  brittle,  and  rapid  in  its  decay  when 
exposed  to  moisture.  The  bark  is  used  in  tan- 
nin*. 

I  hvki  ima  (gordonia  pubescent).  This  tree, 
which  rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  banks  of  the  A 1  ta- 
mtha  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  oblong,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  toothed ; 
they  are  deciduous.  The  flower  is  five  petaled, 
white,  and,  like  those  of  the  loblolly,  they  con- 
tinue to  blow  in  succession  for  two  months.  The 
throb  has  long  been  cultivated  in  France  and 
England,  and  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  plant, 
especially  when  the  flowers  are  rendered  double 
by  culture. 

Tub  Tulip  Tree  (liriodendrcn  tulipi/era). 
This  tree  which  surpasses  most  others  of  North 
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America  in  height,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its 
f«%e  &nd  of  its  flowers,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting  from  the  numerous  and  useful  appli- 
cations of  its  wood.  Throughout  the  States  it 
•*  generally  called  poplar,  or  white  wood,  canon 
*w>d,  and  more  rarely  the  tulip  tree. 

This  tree  is  often  seen  eighty  and  one  hundred 
fat  in  height,  with  a  diameter  from  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet.  In  the  development  of  its 
leaves  it  differs  from  most  other  trees.  Leaf- 
hods  in  general  are  composed  of  scales  closely 
applied  one  upon  another,  which  in  the  spring 
•»  distended  by  the  growth  of  the  minute  bundle 
°*  Wave*  which  they  enclose,  till  they  finally 
fe^  On  some  trees  these  buds  are  without 
•M*  On  the  tulip  tree  the  terminal  bud  of 


each  shoot  swells  considerably  before  it  gives 
birth  to  the  leaf;  it  forms  an  oval  sack,  which 
contains  the  young  leaf,  and  which  produces  it 
to  the  light  only  when  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
sufficient  force  to  endure  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  Within  the  sack  is  found  another, 
which,  after  the  first  leaf  is  put  forth,  swells, 
bursts,  and  gives  birth  to  a  second.  On  young 
and  vigorous  trees,  five  or  six  leaves  issue  suc- 
cessively in  this  manner  from  one  sack.  Till 
the  leaf  has  acquired  half  its  growth,  it  retains 
the  two  lobes  which  composed  its  sack,  and  which 
are  now  called  stipule.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  humid,  the  growth  of  the 
leaves  is  very  rapid.  They  are  six  to  eight  inches 
broad,  borne  on  long  petioles,  alternate,  some- 
what fleshy,  smooth,  and  of  a  pleasing  green 
colour.  They  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  horizontally  notched  at 
ita  summit;  the  two  lower  ones  are  rounded  at 
the  base.  This  conformation  is  peculiar  to  the 
tulip  tree,  and  renders  it  easily  distinguishable 
in  the  summer.  The  flowers,  which  are  large, 
brilliant,  and,  in  detached  trees,  very  numerous, 
are  variegated  with  different  colours,  among 
which  yellow  predominates.  They  have  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
foliage  they  produce  a  very  striking  effect.  In 
spring  they  are  collected  by  females,  and  sold  in 
the  market  of  New  York.  The  fruit  is  pom- 
posed  of  a  number  of  thin  narrow  scales,  attached 
to  a  common  axis,  and  forming  a  cone  two  or 
three  inches  in  length.  Each  cone  consists  of 
sixty  or  seventy  seeds,  of  which  never  more  than 
a  third,  and  in  some  seasons  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  of  the  whole  number  are  productive.  It 
is  also  remarked,  that  for  the  first  ten  years  after 
the  tree  has  begun  to  yield  fruit,  the  seeds  are 
unproductive;  and  that  in  large  trees  the  seeds 
from  the  highest  branches  are  the  best.  The 
bark  in  young  trees  is  smooth  and  even;  in  older 
trees  it  cracks,  and  separates  into  deep  furrows. 
The  heart  or  perfect  wood  is  yellow,  approach- 
ing to  a  lemon  colour,  and  ita  alburnum  is  white. 
The  wood  is  heavier  than  that  of  the  poplars, 
and  its  grain  equally  fine  and  more  compact.  It 
is  employed  for  various  useful  purposes  in  house 
building,  coach  pannels,  trunks,  Ike.  The  bark, 
especially  of  the  roots,  has  an  aromatic  smell  and 
bitter  taste ;  it  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge. 

The  tulip  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Europe 
within  the  last  century,  where  it  thrives  well, 
and  bears  abundance  of  flowers. 

The  Laurel  (laurut  nobili* ).  Natural  family 
laiirinoe;  enncandrwy  monogyniay  of  Linnaeus. 
This  common  and  beautiful  evergreen  is  cele- 
brated as  the  laurus  of  the  Romans  and  the 
daphne  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  consecrated  to 
priests  and  heroes,  and  used  in  their  sacrifices. 
In  the  south  of  Italy  it  grows  to  a  sufficient 
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height  to  be  considered  a  tree ;  but  is  so  prolific 
in  suckers  and  low  shoot*  a*  always  to  have  the 
character  of  a  shrub.  It  forms  a  dense  and  yet 
broken  and  picturesque  mass  of  a  very  fine  deep 
green,  inclining  to  olive,  and  is  abundantly 
covered  with  berries,  which  are  dark  purple,  or 
black,  when  ripe.  Oil  is  obtained  from  the 
latter  by  boiling  water.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
berries  luive  a  sweet  fragrant  odour,  and  an  aro- 
matic astringent  taste ;  and  the  oil,  which  is  of 
a  yellowish  green  colour,  has  a  strong  but  simi- 
lar odour  and  taste.  Water  distilled  from  the 
leaves  is  embued  with  prussic  acid,  and  on  this 
account  becomes  poisonous. 

Thx  Royal  Bay  (I.  indica),  grows  in  the 
Canary  islands  and  in  Virginia.  The  wood  is  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  rather  light,  and  is  used  for 
building  and  for  furniture.  In  Madeira  it  is 
called  rigmatiooy  and  is  probably  the  same  wood 
which  is  imported  into  England  under  the  name 
of  Madeira  mahogany ;  indeed  it  is  hardly  to  he 
distinguished  from  mahogany,  only  it  is  of  a 
lighter  colour.  The  Portuguese  laurel,  a  com- 
mon shrub  in  our  gardens,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  under  the  head  of  fruit  trees,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  some  family  as  the  plum  and 
cherry.  It  is  also  a  favourite  evergreen,  and 
poaHefwes  the  same  narcotic  qualities  as  the  laurels, 
prussic  acid  being  contained  in  the  leaves. 

Tax  Red  Bay  (I.  carolinimsu).  This  tree 
is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  Carol  inas  and  Georgia,  in  which 
places  it  often  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  and 
seventy  feet.  The  leaves  and  flowers  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  common  bay,  and  have 
the  same  peculiar  odour  when  bruised.  The 
wood  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  is  strong,  and 
has  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
beautiful  polish.  Before  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  mahogany,  this  wood  was  much  employed 
in  the  construction  of  furniture.  It  is  now, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  employed  along  with 
red  cedar  in  ship  building,  for  which  purpose  its 
strength  and  durability  well  fit  it. 

Tax  Holly  (ilex).  Natural  family  rhamni  ; 
t*randria,  Ustra<jym<h  of  Linnama.  Of  the  holly 
there  are  sixteen  species,  and  the  varieties  pro- 
duced, distinguished  chiefly  by  the  leaves,  are 
very  numerous. 

The  Common  Hdhf  (ilex  (Ffjuifolium),  is  very 
abundantly  diffused,  being  found  in  warm  climates 
and  in  cold,  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
many  of  Asia  and  America.  Hollies  are  abun- 
dant in  some  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England ;  and  they  are  also 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in 
places  where  one  could  hardly  suppose  they  had 
been  planted. 

Were  it  not  that  the  holly  grows  very  slowly 
when  young,  and  cannot  t>e  safely  transplanted 
when  it  has  attained  a  considerable  sise,  it  would 


make  better  hedge-rows  than  the  hawthorn. 
When  allowed  time,  and  not  destroyed  by  short- 
ening the  top-shoot,  the  holly  grows  up  to  i 
large  tree.  Some  at  the  IloUywalk,  near  Fren- 
sham,  in  Surrey,  are  mentioned  by  Bradley  as 
having  grown  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet;  and 
old  hollies  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  with  clean 
trunks  of  considerable  diameter,  are  to  be  mrt 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

A  holly  hedge  is  a  pleasing  object,  though  it 
is  too  often  clipped  into  formal  shapes.  Evelyn 
had  a  magnificent  hedge  of  this  sort,  at  his  gar- 
dens at  Say's  Court,  which  he  planted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  resided  in 
his  house  when  he  worked  in  the  dock-yards  at 
Deptfbrd.  He  thus  rapturously  speaks  of  this 
fine  fence :  "  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glo- 
rious and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind  than  so 
impregnable  hedge,  of  about  four  hundred  f«( 
in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  in  diamrttr. 
which  I  can  show  in  my  new  raised  gardens  si 
Say's  Court  (thanks  to  the  Czar  of  Muacory), 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed 
and  varnished  leaves,  the  taller  standard*  ut 
orderly  dbtjinccs,  blushing  with  their  natnnl 
coral."  The  largest  holly  hedge  in  Scotland  is 
at  Tynningham,  near  Dunbar,  planted  by  i 
former  earl  of  Haddington,  author  of  a  treatise 
on  fruit  trees.  It  has  for  many  years  past  been 
left  uncut,  and  now  presents  a  noble  phalanx  of 
deep  shining  green  leaves,  and  numerous  spin 
tops,  with  spikes  of  coral  berries. 

The  timber  of  the  holly  is  very  whit*  and 
compact,  which  adapts  it  well  for  many  par- 
poses  in  the  arts ;  though,  as  it  is  very  retentiw 
of  its  sap,  and  warps  in  consequence,  it  requires 
to  be  well  dried  and  seasoned  before  betn?  usfJ. 
It  takes  a  durable  colour,  black,  or  almost  inj 
other;  and  hence  it  is  much  used  by  cabinet- 
makers in  forming  what  are  technically  calk  1 
strings  and  borders  in  ornamental  works.  Wbtn 
properly  stained  black,  its  colour  and  lurtre  arc 
not  much  interior  to  those  of  ebony.  For  tart- 
ous  purposes  of  the  turner,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  called  Tunbridge  ware,  it  u 
also  much  used ;  and  next  to  box  and  pear  tree* 
it  is  the  Wst  wood  for  engraving  upon,  si  it » 
close  and  stands  the  tool  well.  The  slowness  o* 
its  growth,  however,  renders  it  an  ex|*n*i" 
timber.  The  bark  of  the  holly  contains  agr«s 
deal  of  viscid  matter;  and  when  macerated  ia 
water,  fermented,  and  then  separated  from  the 
fibres,  it  forms  bird-lime. 

Martin  first  discovered  the  difference  of  sm<* 
in  the  holly,  some  being  male,  others  female, tad 
others  hermaphrodite.  It  ia  a  tree  of  great  lon- 
gevity, and  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  very  vet; 
but  it  thrives  beat  in  a  dry  deep  loam.  The 
holly  is  produced  from  seed.  The  berries  beinp 
gathered  in  November,  and  mixed  with  sand  u> 
heaps,  in  the  open  garden,  till  they  are  divested 
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of  (he  pulp,  which  process  extends  till  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  are  then  sown  in  beds.  In  gen- 
eral they  do  not  vegetate  till  the  second  year 
afu»r  they  hare  been  gathered.  There  are  six 
or  eight  varieties  of  the  common  holly,  chiefly 
marked  by  the  aise  and  form  of  the  leaves ; 
there  are  also  about  sixteen  distinct  species. 

Box.  Natural  family  euphorbiaoeoe ;  monnscia, 
tttratulria,  of  Liniueus.  The  wood  of  the  box  is  of 
considerable  size,  though  we  generally  meet  with 
small  species  in  this  country,  in  the  state  of  a 
•oroh,  forming  borders,  where  the  largest  stem 
is  not  thicker  than  a  packthread ;  or,  when  not 
in  this  state,  still  as  a  little  shrub  often  taste- 
lf*>]y  cut  into  fantastic  shapes.  Only  two  spe- 
cial of  box  are  mentioned  by  botanists;  but  there 
aw  several  varieties,  and  one  of  them,  the  dwarf 
hot  (buxtu  mffridicoxa),  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
cMsridered  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  common 
tor  ( buxu.1  scmperviretu ),  and  not  merely  a 
variety,  as  no  art  has  been  able  to  rear  the  former 
to  the  rise  of  the  latter.  The  seeds  of  the  one 
were  never  observed  by  Miller  to  produce  plants 
of  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  most  varieties  of 
•pedes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  more  espe- 
cially of  trees  and  shrubs. 

When  allowed  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth,  the 
tax  attains  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
•ad  the  trunk  varies  in  diameter  from  three  to 
ax  inches,  which  it  sometimes,  though  rarely, 

tXCeed*. 

It  is  a  native  of  all  the  middle  and  southern 
J4ru  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  found  in  greater  abun- 
<iance  and  of  a  larger  size  in  the  countries  on  the 
west  of  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus.  In  many  parts  of  France  it  is  also 
plentiful,  though  generally  in  the  character  of  a 
«hrnb.  In  early  times  it  flourished  upon  many 
f  the  barren  hills  of  England.  Evelyn  found 
it  upon  some  of  the  higher  hills  in  Surrey,  dis- 
playing its  myrtle-shaped  leaves  and  its  bright 
?r**n  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and  till  very 
r-^pntly,  it  gave  to  Hoxhill,  in  that  county,  the 
charms  of  a  delightful  and  perennial  verdure. 
The  trees  have  now  been  destroyed,  and  the 
•'iwne,  as  at  other  places  called  after  the  box,  has 
become  the  only  monument  of  its  former  beauty. 
Yet  no  tree  so  well  merits  cultivation,  though 
growth  be  slow.  It  is  an  unique  among  tim- 
ber, and  combines  qualities  which  are  not  found 
listing  together  in  any  other.  It  is  as  close 
and  heary  as  ebony ;  not  very  much  softer  than 
iifnumrita!;  it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood; 
and  when  an  edge  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the 
fi bres,  it  stands  better  than  lead  or  tin,  nay  almost 
*»  well  as  brass.  Like  holly,  the  box  is  very 
retentive  of  its  sap,  and  warps  when  not  pro- 
perty dried,  though,  when  sufficiently  seasoned, 
it  stands  well.  Hence,  for  the  wooden  part  of  j 
the  finer  tools,  for  every  thing  that  requires 
rtrvngth,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there  is  i 


nothing  equal  to  it.  There  is  one  purpose  for 
which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly  adapted, 
and  that  is  the  forming  of  wood-cuts,  for  scien- 
tific or  other  illustrations  in  books.  Theso 
reduce  the  price  considerably  in  the  first  engrav- 
ing, and  also  in  the  printing;  while  the  wood- 
cut in  box  admits  of  as  high  and  sharp  a  finish 
as  any  metal,  and  takes  the  ink  much  better. 
It  is  remarkably  durable  too ;  for  if  the  cut  be 
not  exposed  to  alternate  moisture  or  heat,  so  as 
to  warp  or  crush  it,  the  number  of  thousands 
that  it  will  print  is  almost  incredible.  England 
is  the  country  where  this  economical  mode  of 
illustration  is  performed  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  and  just  when  a  constant  demand  for  box 
was  thus  created,  the  trees  available  for  the  pur- 
pose had  vanished  from  the  island. 

Permanent  figures  and  ornaments  are  often 
impressed  upon  box,  by  a  much  more  cheap  and 
simple  process  than  that  of  carving.  For  this 
purpose  the  wood  is  softened  by  the  application 
of  heat  and  moisture ;  and  the  die  being  strongly 
pressed  upon  it  when  in  that  state,  the  impres- 
sion comes  off,  and  is  retained  with  considerable 
sharpness.  Snuff-boxes  of  this  description  are 
extensively  made  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  and  the  material  used  is  principally 
the  root  of  the  box. 

Animals  have  an  aversion  to  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  the  box;  and  the  honey  from  the  flowers 
was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  a  poison- 
ous quality. 

CHAP.  XUV. 

THE  CONIFERS,  OB  PROS  TRIBE — THE  PINE,  FIR, 
LARCH,  CYPRESS,  &C 

This  very  important  tribe  of  trees  is  compre- 
hended under  a  very  well  marked  natural  family, 
the  cimxfertty  belonging  chiefly  to  the  class  tnonce- 
cia,  pofyandriay  of  Linncus.  They  are  all  ever- 
greens, with  the  exception  of  the  larch  and  gingo. 
The  leaves  are  stiff  and  coriaceous,  generally 
linear,  and  collected  in  bundles  of  from  two  to 
five,  accompanied  at  the  base  by  a  small  sheath. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  and  generally  disposed 
in  cones  or  catkins.  The  male  flowers  consist 
essentially  each  of  a  stamen,  either  naked  or 
accompanied  by  a  scale  in  the  axilla;  not  unfre- 
quently  several  stamina  are  united  together  by 
their  filaments.  The  female  flowers  vary  much; 
the  general  form  is  tliat  of  a  cone  or  scaly  catkin. 
The  cotyledons  of  the  seed  vary  from  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  as  many  as  ten. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  are  tall  and 
lofty  trees,  and  they  all  yield  an  essential  oil, 
well  known  as  turpentine,  and  resin,  or  gum. 
The  seeds  contain  a  bland  oil,  and  those  of  somo 
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of  the  species  are  eaten  as  nuts.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  northern,  temperate,  and  arctic 
regions,  a  few  only  being  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

The  family  has  been  divided  into  thirteen 
genera,  containing  a  considerable  number  of  spe- 
cies.  The  genera  are 

Pimu,  the  Fir. 
Abie*,  Spruce. 
Ixtrir,  Larch. 

Shuberiia,  Deciduous  Cypres*. 
Cupresm,  Cypitm 
Thuja,  Arbor  Vltae. 
Junipenu,  Juniper. 
Araucuriii,  New  Holland  Pine. 
Del*,  J»TeJin-.hmpcd. 
Ayntkus,  I  Jammer  Pine. 
Esocarput,  CypreM-like. 
Podocarjmt,  Chinese  Pine. 
Taxus,  Yew. 

The  Pine  (pimu ).  This  name  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  is  the  same  in  all  the  dialects  of  that 
tongue.  Pin,  or  pen,  signifies  a  rock  or  moun- 
tain, the  chief  favourite  locality  of  this  tribe  of 
trees. 

Although  in  all,  or  most  of  its  species,  infe- 
rior to  the  oak  in  the  strength  or  the  durability 
of  its  timber,  the  pine,  perhaps,  claims  the 
second  place  among  valuable  trees.  It  is  very 
abundant,  its  growth  is  comparatively  rapid,  and 
its  wood  is  straight,  elastic,  and  easily  worked. 
Accordingly,  as  oak  is  the  chief  timber  in  build- 
ing ships  for  the  sea,  pine  is  the  principal  one  in 
the  construction  of  nouses  upon  land.  It  is  **  the 
builder's  timber:"  and  as,  when  the  carpenter 
wants  a  post  or  a  beam  of  peculiar  strength  and 
durability,  he  has  recourse  to  the  oak ;  so  when 
the  shipwright  wishes  to  have  a  piece  of  timber 
that  shall  combine  lightness  with  great  length, 
as  for  a  spar  or  mast,  he  makes  ubc  of  the  pine. 

The  distinct  species  of  pines  enumerated  by 
botanists  are  upwards  of  twenty.  None  of 
these  bear  flat  leaves,  but  a  sort  of  spines,  which, 
however,  are  true  leaves.  They  "are  mostly  ever- 
greens ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  timber,  varies  with  the  spe- 
cies, as  also  with  the  situation  in  which  it  grows. 
Generally  speaking,  the  timber  is  the  more  hard 
and  durable  the  colder  the  situation,  and  the 
slower  the  tree  grows ;  and  in  peculiar  positions 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  northern  half  of  a 
common  pine  hard  and  red,  while  the  southern 
half,  though  considerably  thicker  from  the  pith 
to  the  bark,  is  white,  soft,  and  spungy. 

No  account  can  be  given  of  the  first  use  of  the 
different  species  of  pines  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  indigenous.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon  appears  to  have  been  used  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  Syrian  history.  The  Romans, 
and  after  them  the  Venetians,  made  use  of  the 
larch  for  architectural  and  household  purposes, 


as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  their  galleys 
and  vessels.    The  Norwegians  and  Danes  con- 
structed their  first  ships  of  the  pines  of  the  Scan 
dinavian  mountains.    Upon  the  Gulph  of  Both- 
nia, near  the  borders  of  Lapland,  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  forests  sloping  towards  s  bay,  Dr 
Clarke  saw  a  pine  vessel  of  forty-six  tons,  jns 
launched,  which  had  been  built  by  the  native 
upon  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  the  coast,  with- 
out the  aid  of  docks,  or  any  other  convenient 
required  by  marine  architects.    The  people  <rf 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain  still  make  their 
boats,  and  the  rudest  of  them  even  their  eordaje, 
of  the  pine ;  and  though  the  timber  of  the  pine* 
of  the  New  World  be,  upon  the  whole,  In 
liard  and  durable  than  those  of  Europe,  it  is 
employed  for  ship  building,  as  well  as  for  domes- 
tic purposes.   The  pine  found  in  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  vsti 
by  the  inhabitants  for  many  purposes.  Some 
persons  of  rank  in  that  country  have  balk  and 
other  apartments  floored  with  bog-pine;  wh;l 
in  several  districts,  it  is  the  only  timber  of  tb- 
peasants,  who  make  of  it  their  wooden  utensk 
and  also  their  cordage.    It  is  perfectly  pwef 
against  the  worm;  and  seems,  in  durability 
almost  to  rival  the  cedar  itself.   From  the  gnsu- 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  and  its  apti- 
tude to  receive  and  retain  paint,  pine  ia  so* 
chiefly  employed  in  the  roofs,  floors,  and  inter- 
nal finishing  of  houses; — the  European  sod, 
where  it  has  to  bear  a  strain,  or  is  expose!  ' 
wearing, — and  the  softer  kinds,  from  America, 
for  internal  mouldings  and  ornaments. 

As  is  the  case  n  o  w  with  a  great  part  of  Can*U. 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  eastern  shore  of  tbeBaltk, 
and  some  considerable  tracts  of  the  HighJ.ind' 
Scotland,  it  is  probable  that,  in  very  early  ar*. 
great  part  of  Britain,  with  those  islands  toward* 
the  north,  in  which  there  b  now  hardly  a  «hm !• 
of  any  kind,  were  covered  by  pine  forests.  TVr? 
has  been  much  controversy  amongst  the  learned 
whether  the  pine  was  indigenous  to  England. 
Caesar  expressly  says  that  Britain  had  all 
trees  of  Gaul,  except  the  beech  and  fir.  It  '* 
remarkable,  however,  that  our  names  for  tic 
beech  are  derived  from  the  Roman  word  /ayw. 
but  the  fir  has  three  names,  which  are  purelv 
British — this  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  tree  was  not  introduced  by  tk 
Romans,  but  was  originally  British.  The  i' 
is  perpetually  discovered  in  such  of  our  nv*^ 
as  were  certainly  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Romaw; 
remains  of  the  tree  have  been  found,  not  only 
on  the  sides  of  Roman  roads,  but  actually  on«»" 
them .  But  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  ancifli' 
existence  of  pine  forests  in  England  has  t*n 
afforded  by  a  minute  examination  of  an  exten- 
sive district  called  Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire 
This  curious  subject  was  investigated  withgwrt 
I  diligence  by  the  Rev.  A.  De  la  Pryme,  end  th< 
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•vsolta  of  hi*  research  s,  were  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  in  a  paper  published  in  their 
Transactions  for  1701. 

The  famous  levels  of  Hatfield  Chase  were  the 
largest  chase  of  red  deer  that  king  Charles  the 
First  had  in  England,  containing  in  all  above 
180,000  acres  of  land,  about  half  of  which  was 
yearly  drowned  by  vast  quantities  of  water.  This 
being  sold  to  one  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a 
Dutchman,  he  at  length  effectually  dischased, 
drained,  and  reduced  it  to  constant  arable  and 
;>asture  grounds,  with  immense  labour,  and  at 
the  expense  of  above  £400,000.  In  the  soil  of 
all  or  most  of  these  180,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  90,000  were  drained,  even  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river  Ouse,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  adven- 
titious soil  of  all  marshland,  and  round  about  by 
the  skirts  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  unto  Gains- 
bury,  Bawtry,  Doncaster,  Bain,  Snaith,  and 
Holden,  are  found  vast  multitudes  of  the  roots 
and  trunks  of  trees,  of  all  sizes,  great  and  small, 
and  of  roost  of  the  sorts  which  this  island  either 
formerly  did,  or  at  present  does,  produce ;  as  fir, 
«ak,  birch,  beech,  yew,  thorn,  willow,  ash,  &c, 
the  roots  of  all  or  most  of  which  stand  in  the 
*ctl  in  their  natural  position,  as  thick  as  ever 
'hey  could  grow,  as  the  trunks  of  most  of  them 
lie  by  their  proper  roots.  Most  of  the  large  trees 
He  along  about  a  vard  from  their  roots  (to  which 
they  evidently  belonged,  both  by  their  situation 
md  the  sameness  of  the  wood),  with  their  tops 
f'inmonly  north-east,  though,  indeed,  the  smaller 
trees  lie  almost  every  way,  across  the  former, 
*nne  over,  and  others  under  them ;  a  third  part 

all  Wing  pitch  trees,  or  firs,  some  of  which  are 
thirty  yards  in  length  or  upward?,  and  sold  for 
and  ke«ls  of  ships.  Oaks  have  been  found 
of  twenty,  thirty,  and  thirty -five  yards  long,  yet 
wanting  many  yards  at  the  small  end ;  they  are 
a»  black  as  ebony,  and  very  durable  in  any  ser- 
rvx  they  are  put  to.  It  is  very  observable,  and 
inanifestly  evident,  that  many  of  those  trees  of 
*U  sorts  have  been  burnt,  but  especially  the  pitch 
°r  fir  trees,  some  quite  through,  and  some  all  on 
*  ■<!•;  some  have  been  found  chopped  and 
•qnared,  some  bored,  others  half  split,  with  large 
wooden  wedges  and  stones  in  them,  and  broken 
*ie  heads,  somewhat  like  sacrificing  axes  in 
ihape;  and  all  this  in  such  places  and  at  such 
depths  that  they  could  never  have  been  opened 
*>nce  the  destruction  of  this  forest  till  the  time 
•I  the  drainage.  Near  a  large  root,  in  the  parish 
of  Hatfield,  were  found  eight  or  nine  coins  of 
■■I  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  exceedingly 
consumed  and  defaced  with  time ;  and  it  is  very 
observable,  that  on  the  confines  of  this  low  coun- 
try* between  Burningham  and  Brumby  in  Lin- 
colnshire, are  several  great  hills  of  loose  sand, 
under  which,  as  they  are  yearly  worn  and  blown 
•w*v,  are  discovered  many  roots  of  large  firs, 
*ith  the  marks  of  the  axe  as  fresh  upon  them 


as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  only  a  few  weeks. 
Hazel-nuts  and  acorns  have  frequently  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil  of  those  levels 
and  moors,  and  whole  bushes  of  fir  tree  apples, 
or  cones,  in  large  quantities  together. 

The  author  of  this  paper  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  Romans  destroyed  this  immense  forest, 
partly  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  partly  by 
burning  them;  and  that  these  fallen  trees  dammed 
up  the  rivers,  which,  forming  a  lake,  gave  origin 
to  the  large  turf  moors  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Romans  themselves  mention  cutting 
down  the  British  forests,  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  making  roads  through  the  country,  as  to  drive 
the  natives  out  of  their  fastnesses. 

In  the  peat-bogs  of  the  bleakest  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  remains  of  pine  trees  are  very  abun- 
dant; and  such  is  their  durability,  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  turpentine  they  contain,  that, 
where  the  birch  b  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  the 
oak  cracks  into  splinters,  a*  it  dries,  the  heart  of 
the  pine  remains  fresh,  and,  embalmed  in  its 
own  turpentine,  is  quite  elastic,  and  used  by  the 
country  people  in  place  of  candles.  In  England, 
too,  subterraneous  beds  of  pines  liave  been  found; 
and  though,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  warmth 
of  the  climate,  these  contain  less  turpentine,  and 
are  more  decayed,  the  remains  of  the  cones,  or 
seed-vesselB,  show  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
species. 

The  Wild  or  Scotch  Pine  ( pinna  sHvestris ), 
ly,  though  erroneously,  called  the  Scotch 
fir,  is  a  very  widely  diffused 
tree.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  indigenous  to 
Scotland.  It  is  found  growing 
in  a  state  of  nature  in  many 
hituations;  and  the  native 
forest*  of  Invercauld  and 
Rothiemurchus  exhibit  the 
finest  specimens  of  this  tree  in 
Britain.  It  is  also  indigenous 
in  the  Alps,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  in  Russia.  The  pine 
in  favourable  situations  attains 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
thick  and  deeply  furrowed  bark ;  the  leaves  are 
in  pairs,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  stiff,  twisted,  and 
about  three  inches  long;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  and  the  cones  are  grayish,  of  a 
middling  thickness,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Each  scale  is  surmounted  by  a  retorted 
spine.  The  seeds  are  small,  black,  and  garnished 
with  a  reddish  wing;  they  ripen  the  second  year. 
The  timber  is  called  red  or  yellow  deal,  and  is 
the  most  durable  and  valuable  of  the  whole 
genus,  with  the  exception  of  the  larch,  which  is 
also  very  durable. 
The  timber  produced  in  the  cold  elevated  situ- 
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ation  of  the  north  of  Scotland  is  found  not  infe- 
rior to  any  imported  from  Norway;  but  that 
which  has  been  planted  and  reared  in  the  low 
districts  is  not  nearly  so  durable.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  pine.  According  to  Sang, 
the  variety  cultivated  is  least  worth  the  trouble. 
The  p.  riltestris,  variety  montana,  he  Bays,  is 
that  which  yields  tho  red  wood;  even  young 
trees  of  this  sort  are  said  to  become  red  in  their 
wood  and  full  of  resin  very  soon.  The  late  Mr 
Don  of  Forfar  exhibited  specimens  of  cones  of 
each  variety  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land. The  variety  preferred  by  him  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  disposition  of  its  branches, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  for  a  tendency  to  bend  downwards  close 
to  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  broader  and  shorter 
titan  in  the  common  kind,  and  are  distinguished 
at  a  distanco  by  their  much  lighter  and  beautiful 
glaucous  apj>earance.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is 
smoother  than  in  the  common  kind ;  the  cones 
are  thicker,  and  not  so  much  pointed.  The  plant 
is  also  more  hardy,  grows  freely  in  almost  any 
soil,  and  quickly  arrives  at  a  considerable  size. 

Pines  generally  are  found  growing  in  forests, 
or  clustered  together.  In  this  position  they 
grow  tall  and  upright,  with  few  lateral  branches, 
except  near  the  top.  Growing  singly,  however, 
they  branch  out  into  a  broad  spreading  tree,  and 
liavo  certainly  a  more  picturesque  appearance 
than  when  in  the  other  position. 

With  the  exception  of  cedar  and  larch,  in 
respect  of  toughness  and  durability,  Scotch  fir 
produces  better  timber  than  any  of  the  pines. 
It  is  good,  too,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  slow- 
ness of  its  growth.  When  it  is  cut  directly  to 
the  centre,  or  right  across  the  grain,  as  for  breasts 
of  violins,  and  the  sounding-boards  of  other 
musical  instruments,  it  is  very  beautiful,  the 
little  stripes  formed  by  the  annual  layers  being 
small  and  delicate,  and  in  perfectly  straight  lines. 
This  pine  very  often,  though  not  in  trees  com- 
pletely matured,  contains  sap-wood  next  the 
bark;  and  toward  the  pith  it  is  a  little  spongy. 
The  best  part  is  tliat  nearest  the  root;  and  the 
roots  themselves  arc  excellent  for  any  purpose 
that  their  size  and  shape  will  answer.  It  has  I 
been  mentioned,  that  tho  best  pine  timber  is 
that  grown  in  cold  situations;  it  is  also  best  on 
light  soils,  and  when  planted  by  nature.  On 
strong  clay  it  will  not  thrive,  and  the  timber  is 
worth  little;  and  on  rich  loams,  though  it  grows 
rapidly,  the  timber  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  sap  wood.  At  what 
time  the  sap-wood  changes  to  durable  wood  has 
not  been  determined  by  very  accurate  observa- 
tion; although  most  writers  on  vegetable  physi- 
ology conceive  tliat  the  ligneous  matter  is 
deposited  in  tho  second  year.  This,  however, 
depends  on  circumstance;  sometimes  the  olbur- 
iiiuit  remains  soft  for  four  or  five  yean. 


Pines,  and  especially  the  Scotch  pint,  occur  in 
much  more  extensive  forests,  and  with  a  far 
less  admixture  of  other  trees,  than  any  other 
genus  whatever.  Immense  districts  in  North 
America  are  covered  with  them;  and  so  are  the 
mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
sandy  tracts  near  the  Baltic.  In  Poland  afeo, 
upon  each  side  of  the  river  Memel,  they  grow 
in  great  abundance,  and  Memel  fir  is  imported 
into  this  country  in  Urge  quantities. 

Though  the  pine  is  not  the  timber  that  w 
last  meet  with  on  the  confines  of  the  snow,  u 
we  ascend  high  mountains,  or  at  the  verge  of 
vegetation  as  we  approach  the  pole,  yet,  after  a 
certain  elevation,  and  north  of  the  latitude  <<f 
about  oo°,  it  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  timber, 
in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  Asia.  From  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  surface  in  Siberia,— th« 
country  which  occupies  the  north  of  Asia,— from 
the  intense  cold,  and  lowness  of  the  portion  nest 
to  tho  sea,  the  forests  in  that  part  of  the  world 
are  not  very  extensive,  till  we  arrive  at  tone 
distanco  from  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  America, 
too,  there  are  extensive  naked  tracts  between 
the  sea,  and  the  unexplored  country  to  tW 
northward.  But,  from  the  summit  of  the  rute 
that  extends  from  the  dreary  shores  of  Labrador 
westward,  across  the  country,  till  it  subsides  in 
the  central  marshes  about  lake  Winnipeg  ami 
on  the  south  side  of  the  vast  estuary  of  the  M 
Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  the  land,  before  it  began  to  be  cleared  by 
European  settlers,  was  covered  by  one  immense 
forest  of  pine;  and  much  of  tho  clearing  hu 
been  accomplished  by  burning,  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  trees.  On  the  south  side  of  th« 
St  Lawrence,  the  forest  reached  down  to  the 
water  along  the  whole  shore,  and  upon  the  islands; 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  send  * 
great  quantity  of  the  most  accessible  of  the 
timber  to  the  European  market,  and  to  distil 
into  tar  a  good  deal  of  that  which  was  not » 
accessible. 

The  pine  forests  of  the  north  of  European', 
however,  the  most  valuable,  especially  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  their  timber.  Once  they 
abounded  over  the  greater  part  both  of  the  con- 
tinent and  the  islands;  but  in  the  latter  situations 
they  have  been  exhausted  somewhat  wantonly. 
Not  much  more  than  a  century,  or  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  there  was  an  extensive  pin* 
forest  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  that  elevated 
part  of  the  country  which  extends  through  the 
counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  and  separate* 
tho  rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea  on  the  north,  from 
those  tliat  flow  south  and  east  to  Loughs  Earn 
and  Neagh.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  that  forert 
now  remains,  nor  is 

there  any  very  clear  account 

of  what  became  of  it. 

In  the  lowlands  and  rich  soils  of  ScotUna, 
there  perhaps  never  was  an  extensive  pine  forest; 
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but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  upon  the 
uplands  the  pine  was  once  as  general  as  it  now 
is  in  the  back  settlements  of  Upper  Canada.  Of 
these  forests  many  vestiges  still  remain.  The 
fragment  which  lies  farthest  to  the  south-west, 
is  that  of  Rannoch,  on  the  confines  of  the  shires 
of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Argyle.  The  greater 
part  of  that  forest  has,  however,  been  felled,  and 
the  timber  was  floated  down  the  Tummel  and 
the  Tar,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  sixty  miles  to 
Perth,  from  Rannoch.  The  roots  that  remain 
bleaching  on  the  surface,  and  the  occasional  trees 
that  are  still  found  in  sheltered  situations,  or  in 
situations  which  are  not  accessible,  afford  evi- 
dence that  the  forest  once  extended  eastward 
not  only  to  the  remaining  woods  of  Mar,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  in  the  west  part 
of  Aberdeenshire,  but  to  the  shore  of  the  sea 
along  that  bleak  ridge  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  M earns,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the 
»ery  extensive  peat  moss,  upon  which  pine  is 
the  submerged  timber  almost  exclusively  found. 
Farther  to  the  north,  the  pine  forest  appears 
cace  to  have  reached  much  nearer  to  the  sea; 
though  in  the  lowlands  of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen 
mkI  Moray,  the  chief  evidence  of  it  now  b  in 
the  peat  mosses  or  bogs :  in  these,  however,  it  is 
abundant — so  much  so,  tliat  it  forms  an  article 
of  commerce,  not  only  in  the  villages  near  which 
it  is  found,  but  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  The 
sap  wood  is  altogether  gone;  and,  indeed,  the 
principal  remains  are  roots;  but  they  contain  a 
rast  quantity  of  resin  and  turpentine :  this  ren- 
ders them  much  superior  to  any  other  wood  for 
kindling  fires;  and  in  the  country  districts  slips 
of  them  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  candles. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  no 
toaains  of  the  forest  are  found  above  ground, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  that  arc  nearest 
to  the  sea;  but  at  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Grampians,  amidst  the 
immense  mountains  of  Cairngorm,  Brae  Riach, 
and  Ben-mhuic-dhu,  there  are  very  extensive 
forests  in  the  glens  or  valleys  of  the  rivers  that 
flow  northward  to  the  Spey.  The  estate  of 
Rothiemurchus,  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  natural  pine  forests. 
In  places  where  it  can  be  removed,  the  timber  of 
this  forest  is  of  great  value,  and  forms  the  chief 
revenue  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  The 
wrface  has, generally  speaking,  a  northern  aspect; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  very  high  mountains 
which  lie  to  the  south,  with  at  least  some  part 
of  their  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
the  climate  is  very  cold,  so  that  the  pine  of 
Rothiemurchus  is  full  of  turpentine,  and  is  of 
excellent  quality.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  pine  which  is  in  the  most  accessible  places 
hu  been  cut  down;  but,  differing  from  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  a  succession  springs  np, 


and  that  forest  appears  to  liave  still  the  power 
of  continuing  itself,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
pine  forest  in  the  island  which  has  that  power. 

The  Rothiemurchus  pine  is  generally  floated 
down  the  river  Spey;  and  when  it  is  once  brought 
to  that  river,  the  passage  of  a  raft  is  a  matter  of 
little  difficulty  at  any  season.  In  times  of  drought 
there  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
getting  the  timber  to  the  Spey;  and,  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  object,  the  workmen  collect  the 
trees  in  the  dell,  or  den,  build  up  a  temporary 
dam,  and  wait  the  coming  of  a  flood,  which,  in 
a  country  of  so  varied  surface,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  When  the  flood  comes,  and  the 
temporary  dam  is  full  of  water,  they  break  down 
the  dyke,  and  away  go  the  whole  contents, 
thundering  down  to  the  Spey.* 

On  the  hills  to  the  northward  of  the  Spey, 
and  just  opposite  to  Rothiemurchus,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Dulnan; 
but  in  that  part  of  the  country  the  forest  is 
decreasing.  The  timber  there,  however,  is  of 
good  quality,  though,  perliaps,  not  altogether 
equal  to  that  of  Rothiemurchus. 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  timber  is  floated 
to  the  sea  from  the  remains  of  the  Sylra  Cale- 
donia",  or  Great  Scottish  Forest,  beside  the  Tay 
and  Spey,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  Dee, 
by  which  the  timber  of  Mar  is  floated  to  Aber- 
deen, arc  the  Ness  and  the  Beauly,  both  in  Inver- 
ness-shire. The  pines  on  the  Ness  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  exliausted;  and  the  trees  that 
are  now  found  in  the  remote  places  are,  when 
cut,  thrown  into  the  small  rivers,  and  float  to 
Loch  Ness.  On  the  Beauly  the  forests  are  more 
extensive;  and  there  arc  regular  saw  mills  about 
midway  between  the  forest  and  the  sea,  at  which 
the  trees  are  cut  into  scantlings.  To  the  mills 
the  trees  float  down  the  river;  and  at  one  place 
they  have  to  descend  a  cascade  of  at  least  forty 
feet  in  height.  This  they  sometimes  do  with 
so  much  violence,  that  they  are  split  to  threads. 
In  that  place,  too,  they  have  recourse  to  an  arti- 
ficial dam;  but  the  dam  is  made  of  the  trees 
themselves,  which  are  left  in  a  heap  till  the 
swelling  of  the  river  carries  them  away.  Pines 
have  not  been  found  in  Scotland  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  1500  or  2000  feet;  and  at  even  less 
than  that,  they  are  very  stunted,  if  not  sheltered 
in  the  ravines. 

The  immense  Scandinavian  forest,  which  occu- 
pies the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea,  in  all  the  central 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  on  the  Continent.  This  forest  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  Scotch  fir  and  spruce, 
the  former  yielding  red  or  yellow  deal,  and  the 
lat'er  white.  In  very  many  places,  both  on  the 
Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  side  of  the  moun- 
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tains,  these  forests  are  not  accessible;  and  they 
are  of  value  only  when  situated  near  the  banks 
of  a  lake,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  river. 

Dr  Clarke  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  pine  forests  on  the  Swedish  side 
of  theGulph  of  Bothnia: 

"At  Helsinborg,  some  fir  trees  of  an  astonishing 
length  were  conducted,  by  wheel-axes,  to  the 
water  side.  A  separate  vehicle  was  employed 
for  each  tree,  being  drawn  by  horses  which  were 
driven  by  women.  These  long,  white,  and  taper 
shafts  of  deal  timber,  divested  of  their  bark, 
afforded  the  first  specimens  of  the  produce  of 
those  boundless  forests  of  which  we  had  then 
formed  no  conception.  That  the  reader  may 
therefore  be  better  prepared  than  we  were  for 
the  tract  of  country  we  are  now  to  survey,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  in  the  way  of  anticipa- 
tion, that  if  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  map  of 
Sweden,  and  imagine  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  be 
surrounded  by  one  contiguous  unbroken  forest, 
as  ancient  as  the  world,  consisting  principally 
of  pine  trees,  with  a  few  mingling  birch  and 
juniper  trees,  he  will  have  a  general  and  tolerably 
correct  notion  of  the  real  appearance  of  the 
country.  If  the  sovereigns  of  the  Europe  were 
to  be  designated  each  by  some  title  characteristic 
of  the  nature  of  their  dominions,  we  might  call 
the  Swedish  monarch  Lord  of  the  Woods, 
l>ecause,  in  surveying  his  territories,  he  might 
travel  over  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom,  from 
sun-rise  until  sun-set,  and  find  no  other  subjects 
than  the  trees  of  his  forests.  The  population  is 
everywhere  small,  because  the  whole  country  is 
covered  with  wood;  yet,  in  the  nonsense  that 
has  been  written  about  the  Northern  hive,  whose 
swarms  spread  such  consternation  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  it  ho*  been  usual  to  main- 
tain that  vast  armies  issued  from  this  land.  The 
only  region  with  which  Sweden  can  properly  be 
compared  is  North  America,  a  land  of  wood  and 
iron,  with  very  few  inhabitants,  *and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass;'  but,  like 
America,  it  is  also  as  to  society  in  a  state  of 
infancy." 

Except  that  the  mountains  are  of  less  eleva- 
tion, and  tliat  the  climate  is  more  moist,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  western,  as  described  by 
Dr  Clarke. 

The  coast  of  Norway  is  more  wild  than  that 
of  Sweden,  and  the  temperature  is  warmer  in 
the  same  latitude,  so  that  the  pine  forests  extend 
rather  farther  to  the  north.  Spruce  is  hardly 
found  within  the  Arctic  circle,  but  Scotch  fir 
continues  for  nearly  a  degree  more,  even  at  con- 
siderable heights;  and  beyond  that,  straggling 
trees  are  to  be  met  with  in  very  sheltered  places. 
The  summit  of  the  mountains  on  the  north  of 
the  gulph  of  Bothnia  may  be  taken  as  the  limit 
of  the  Scandinavian  pines,  as  from  thence  to 


North  Cape  there  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  but 
dwarf  birch. 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  pines  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  are  brought  to  the  sea, 
wart  ward,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  ire  the 
Gotha  in  Sweden,  and  the  Glomm  in  Norway. 

The  Gotha  issues  from  the  large  lake  of  Wener, 
in  the  centre  of  the  southern  part  of  Sweden 
and  the  lake  receives  many  streams  from  the 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  of  great  length, 
and  pass  through  forests  of  the  finest  pines.  By 
means  of  these  the  pine  trees  are  easily  conrryed 
to  the  lake,  and  thenoe  by  the  Gotha  to  Gotten- 
burgh.  In  former  times,  the  timber  was  allowed 
to  float  down  the  cataract  of  Trollhctta,  by 
which  many  of  the  trees  were  spoiled,  as  there 
is  a  succession  of  falls,  and  some  of  them  as  hi;7fi 
as  thirty  feet.  Saw-mills  are  now  erected  a: 
Trollhartta,  and  the  timber  is  conveyed  to  thr 
river  farther  down,  by  a  canal.  The  timber  of 
the  south  of  Norway  is  brought  by  the  Glomm 
to  the  bay  of  Christiana,  where  a  great  quantity 
is  exported.  Dr  Clarke  thus  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  sawing  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Dal. 
westward  of  the  gulph  of  Bothnia;  and  we 
believe  it  does  not  vary  much  all  over  Scandin- 
avia : 

"  Between  Meheda  and  Elfekarleby,  about  two 
English  miles  before  we  reached  the  latter  plact. 
we  were  gratified  by  a  sight  of  some  cataract- 
of  the  Dal,  which  we  thought  far  superior  t> 
those  of  Trollhastta.  The  display  of  colours  in 
the  roaring  torrent  was  exceedingly  fine;  roshinc 
with  a  headlong  force,  it  fell  in  many  direction?, 
and  made  the  ground  tremble  with  its  impeto 
osity.  The  height  of  the  fall  is  not  forty  ftti 
but  the  whole  river  being  precipitated  amour 
dark,  projecting  rocks,  gives  it  a  grand  effect;  a 
swelling  surf  continues  foaming  all  the  way  to 
a  bridge,  where  another  cataract,  meeting  the 
raging  tide,  adds  greatly  to  its  fury.  Such  e 
the  commotion  excited,  that  a  white  mist,  none 
above  the  fall,  and  over  the  banks  of  the  torrent, 
rendered  it  conspicuous  long  before  we  reached 
the  river.  Close  to  the  principal  cataract  stood 
a  sa wing-mill,  worked  by  an  overshot  wheel,  p 
situate  as  to  be  kept  in  motion  by  a  stream  oi 
water  diverted  from  its  channel  for  this  purpo* 
The  remarkable  situation  of  the  sawing-milk 
by  the  different  cataracts,  both  in  Sweden  an  J 
Norway,  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  sigbt> 
a  traveller  meets  with.  The  mill  here  was  u 
rude  and  as  picturesque  an  object  as  it  is  possl'k 
to  imagine.  It  was  built  with  the  unplanei 
trunks  of  large  fir  trees,  as  if  brought  downani 
heaped  together  by  the  force  of  the  river.  Tbf 
saws  are  fixed  in  sets,  parallel  to  each  other;  th« 
spaces  between  them  in  each  set  being  adapted 
to  the  intended  thickness  for  the  planks.  A 
whole  tree  is  thus  divided  into  planks,  by  » 
simultaneous  operation,  in  the  same  time  that  a 
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single  plank  would  be  cut  by  one  of  the  saws. 
We  found  that  ten  planks,  each  ten  feet  in  length, 
were  sawed  in  five  minutes,  one  set  of  saws 
*  irking  through  two  feet  of  timber  in  a  single 
minute.  A  ladder,  sloping  from  the  mill  into 
the  midst  of  the  cataract,  rested  there  upon  a 
rock,  which  enabled  us  to  take  a  station  in  the 
midst  of  the  roaring  waters.  On  all  sides  of  the 
cataract,  close  to  its  fall,  and  high  above  it  and 
£ar  below  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent 
flood,  tall  pines  waved  their  shadowy  branches,  j 
*et  with  the  rising  dews.  Some  of  these  trees 
were  actually  thriving  upon  naked  rocks,  from 
which  the  dashing  foam  of  the  torrent  was 
.f  reading  in  wide  sheets  of  spray." 

la  some  parts  of  Sweden  there  are  accidental 
fires,  and  the  pines  are  also  sometimes  burned, 
in  order  to  clear  the  soil  for  agriculture.  In  the 
acoont  of  his  journey  from  Stockholm,  north- 
wd,  Dr  Clarke  says, "  As  we  proceeded  to  Ham- 
ranire,  we  passed  through  noble  avenues  of  trees, 
Mil  saw  some  fine  lakes  on  either  side  of  the 
ruad.  Some  of  the  forests  had  l»een  burned,  by 
which  the  land  was  cleared  for  cultivation.  The 
burning  of  a  forest  is  a  very  common  event  in 
this  country;  but  it  is  most  frequent  towards 
the  north  of  the  gulph  of  Bothnia.  Sometimes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  horizon  glares  with  a 
knr  redness,  owing  to  the  conflagration  of  a 
"hole  district,  which,  for  many  leagues  in  extent, 
ha  been  rendered!  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames. 
The  cause  is  frequently  attributed  to  lightning; 
hut  it  may  be  otherwise  explained;  and  we  shall 
have  to  notice  some  remarkable  instances  of  these 
frw  in  the  sequel." 

A$ain,  Dr  Clark  mentions  that  in  Lapland, 
kvond  Tornea,  "some  forests  were  on  fire  near 
'■\it  river,  and  had  been  burning  for  a  considerable 
time.  Mr  Tipping  informed  us,  that  these  fires 
were  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Laplanders 
and  boatmen  on  the  rivers,  who,  using  the  boUtus 
miarius  (German  tinder)  for  kindling  their 
t^hacco  pipes,  suffer  it  to  fall  in  an  ignited  state 
w>ong  the  dry  leaves  and  moss.  They  also  leave 
krje  fires  burning  in  the  midst  of  the  woods, 
*hich  they  have  kindled  to  drive  away  the 
E^ui toes  from  their  cattle  and  from  themselves; 
therefore,  the  conflagration  of  a  forest,  however 
extensively  the  flames  may  rage,  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Yet  Linnaeus,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 
attributed  the  burning  of  the  forests  in  the  north 
of  Sweden  to  the  effects  of  lightning.  During 
these  tremendous  fires,  the  bears,  wolves,  and 
fcxf«  are  driven  from  their  retreats,  and  make 
terrible  depredations  among  the  cattle.  A  bear, 
hating  crossed  the  river,  about  a  fortnight  before 

arrived,  had  killed  in  one  night  six  cows  and 
t**lve  sheep,  the  property  of  a  farmer.  We 
their  former  owner,  and  the  place  where  all 
this  slaughter  had  been  committed,  having  landed 


to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river,  while  our  boat- 
men were  engaged  in  forcing  the  rapids.  The 
farmer  attributed  his  loss  to  the  burning  of  the 
opposite  forest,  which  had  compelled  the  bear  to 
pass  the  river  for  food." 

On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  there  are 
also  extensive  pine  forests.  These  are  chiefly 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula,  on  the  whole 
of  the  sandy  tract  that  lies  between  the  rich  corn 
valley  of  that  river  and  the  flax  and  hemp  valley 
of  the  Dwina,  and  stretches  back  into  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Russia.  The  soil  upon  which  this 
forest  grows  is  almost  wholly  sand,  and  the  sur- 
face is  in  consequence  comparatively  level,  nor 
does  any  of  it  lie  at  a  great  elevation  above  the 
sea.  The  river  Memel  is  the  principal  channel 
by  which  this  timber  is  conducted  to  the  sea, 
and  Memel  is  the  port  at  which  it  is  chiefly  dis- 
posed of.  Much  of  the  timber  of  Memel  is 
exported  in  logs  that  are  only  squared  by  the 
axe ;  and  masts  and  spars  of  Memel  timber  are 
much  esteemed.  In  the  haafs  or  low  lands  on 
those  shores  of  the  Baltic,  amber  is  found  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  considered  that  it  may  be  the 
turpentine  of  decayed  pines  changed  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  buried  in  the  earth. 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  secon- 
dary mountains  in  the  south  of  Germany,  abound 
in  pines ;  and  the  Rhine  and  Danube  (the  prin- 
cipal upper  branches  of  the  latter  rise  in  the 
Alps)  are  well  adapted  for  conveying  the  timber 
to  the  lower  districts,  where  it  is  valuable.  The 
mode  of  conveying  the  timber  on  the  Rhine,  in 
immense  rafts,  is  very  curious.  The  following 
account  of  these  rafts  is  by  the  author  of  "  An 
Autumn  near  the  Rhine — 

M  A  little  below  Andernach,  the  little  village 
of  Naraedy  appears  on  the  left  bank,  under  a 
wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine  here  forms  a 
little  bay,  where  the  pilots  are  accustomed  to 
unite  together  the  small  rafts  of  timber  floated 
down  the  tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and 
to  construct  enormous  floats,  which  are  navi- 
gated to  Dortrecht,  and  sold.  These  machines 
have  the  appearance  of  a  floating  village,  com- 
posed of  twelve  or  fifteen  little  wooden  huts,  on 
a  large  platform  of  oak  and  deal  timber.  They 
are  frequently  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  long, 
and  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth.  The  rowers 
and  workmen  sometimes  amount  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred,  superintended  by  pilots  and  a 
proprietor,  whose  habitation  is  superior  in  size 
and  elegance  to  the  rest.  The  raft  is  composed 
of  several  layers  of  trees,  placed  one  on  the  other, 
and  tied  together.  A  large  raft  draws  not  less 
than  six  or  seven  feet  of  water.  Several  smaller 
ones  are  attached  to  it  by  way  of  protection, 
besides  a  string  of  boats,  loaded  with  anchors 
and  cables,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  sounding 
the  river  and  going  on  shore.    The  domestic 
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economy  of  an  East  Indiaman  is  hardly  more 
complete.  Poultry,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  are 
to  be  found  on  board,  and  several  butchers  are 
attached  to  the  suite.  A  well  supplied  boiler  is 
at  work  night  and  day  in  the  kitchen.  The  din- 
ner hour  is  announced  by  a  basket  stuck  on  a 
pole,  at  which  signal  the  pilot  gives  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  workmen  run  from  all  quar- 
ters to  receive  their  messes.  The  consumption 
of  provisions  in  the  voyage  to  Holland  is  almost 
incredible,  sometimes  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  bread,  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  of  fresh,  besides  a  quantity  of  salted 
meat,  and  butter,  vegetables,  &c,  in  proportion. 
The  expenses  are  so  great,  that  a  capital  of  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  florins  (about  £35,000) 
is  considered  necessary  to  undertake  a  raft. 
Their  navigation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  skill, 
owing  to  the  abrupt  windings,  the  rocks,  and 
shallows  of  the  river ;  and  some  years  ago  the 
secret  was  thought  to  be  monopolized  by  a  boat- 
man of  Rudesheim  and  his  son." 

These  rnfts  are  not  of  modern  invention,  and 
are  not  confined  to  Europe.  Evelyn,  on  the 
authority  of  Le  Comte,  says,  that  the  timber 
merchants  of  China  transport  immense  trees  or 
floats,  upon  which  they  build  huts  and  little 
cottages,  where  they  live  with  their  families. 

The  following  passage  from  Planches  "  Descent 
of  the  Danube,"  gives  a  description  of  the  method 
of  floating  timber  on  a  branch  of  that  river;  and 
the  practice  appears  to  be  common  in  Germany : 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  Erlaf  is  a  Rechen  or 
Grate,  where  the  wood  collects  that  is  floated 
down  this  stream  from  the  forests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maria-Zell,  in  the  Steyerraark,  near 
which  it  takes  its  rise.  It  is  customary  in  Ger- 
many to  place  one  of  these  gratings  at  the  mouth 
of  any  tributary  stream,  or  in  the  bed  of  any 
river  where  a  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  natu- 
rally or  artificially  between  two  kingdoms,  two 
provinces,  or  even  two  parishes ;  so  that  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees  blown  down  by 
high  winds,  and  swept  away  by  inundations  into 
the  current,  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
frontiers,  or  boundaries,  of  the  state  or  property 
to  which  they  belong,  and  which  derives  from 
them  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  revenue. 

"The  timber,  also,  regularly  felled  by  the 
woodcutters  is  thrown  thus  carelessly  on  the 
mountain-streams  of  Germany,  and  floats  down 
to  the  Rechen  or  Grate,  where  it  is  afterwards 
collected  by  its  owners,  who  are  thus  saved  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  land  carriage ;  and  the 
drifting  proj>erty  is  protected  from  plunder  by 
the  severity  of  the  laws  relating  to  it." 

In  many  parts  even  of  Europe,  the  timber  of 
pine  forests  is  useless  for  purposes  of  commerce, 
from  their  inaccessible  situations,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  transport.  The  rugged  flanks 
and  deep  gorges  of  Mount  Pilatus,  in  Switzer- 


land, for  instance,  had  been  covered  with  impece- 
trable  forests  for  many  centuries,  till  an  enter- 
prizing  individual  conceived  the  daring  idea  of 
conveying  the  pines  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
to  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  a  distance  of  nearly  mt 

9 

miles,  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  extendin; 
the  whole  distance.  This  extraordinary  contri- 
vance, which  was  completed  in  1812,  became  an 
object  of  wonder  to  all  Europe,  and  was  calk: 
the  Slide  of  Alpnach,  from  the  name  of  the  Con 
mune  in  which  it  was  situated.  The  Slide  va 
a  trough,  formed  of  25,000  pine  trees,  ax  f«: 
broad,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  deep;  this 
kept  moist.  Its  length  was  44,000  English  f* . 
It  had  to  be  conducted  in  an  undeviating  lift 
over  the  summits  of  rocks,  or  along  their  cidr\ 
or  under  ground,  or  over  deep  gorges,  where  ti 
was  sustained  by  scaffoldings ;  and  thus  innu- 
merable difficulties  presented  themselves  in  its 
construction.  The  perseverance  of  the  engineer. 
M.  Rupp,  overcame  all  obstacles ;  and  in  eighth 
months  his  work  was  finished.  The  trm 
descended  from  the  mountain  into  the  lake  vi:L 
an  incredible  rapidity.  The  larger  pines,  which 
were  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  ran  thrmh 
the  space  of  eight  miles  and  a  third  in  about  kx 
minutes.  A  gentleman  who  saw  this  great  *od 
states,  that  such  was  the  velocity  with  which  .i 
tree  of  the  largest  size  passed  any  given  puis;, 
that  he  could  only  strike  it  once  with  a  stick  i« 
it  rushed  by,  however  quickly  he  attempted  t» 
repeat  the  blow.  The  markets  of  the  Bali: 
being  opened  by  the  peace,  the  speculation 
abandoned  as  unprofitable ;  and  the  Slide  <■• 
Alpnach  fell  into  ruin. 

All  the  species  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  larch  fans: 
lies,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  as  vf. 
rare  in  this  country,  are  raised  from  seeds.  Thr 
cones  are  gathered  in  the  winter  season,  oik 
exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to  a  gentle  heat  on  a  kiln, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 

cones  of  the  cedar  should  be  kept  for  a  war 
at  least  after  they  are  taken  from  the  tree,  before 
the  seed  be  attempted  to  be  taken  out  Thi<  » 
necessary  on  account  of  the  soft  nature  of  th 
seeds,  and  the  great  quantity  of  resinous  mattrr 
which  the  cones  contain  when  growing,  m 
which  is  discharged  by  keeping.  Cedar  cw? 
are  generally  imported  from  the  Levant,  and  th* 
seeds  retain  their  vegetative  powers  for  mat* 
years.  The  cones  of  the  Scotch  pine,  spruce,  anJ 
larch,  are  the  principal  kinds  which  are  openeJ 
by  kiln  heat.  The  cones  of  the  Wejmoutc 
pine,  silver  fir,  and  balm  of  Gilead  fir,  gte  on', 
their  seeds  with  very  little  trouble.  April  is 
the  best  season  for  sowing  all  the  species.  Th' 
soil  should  be  soft  and  rich,  well  mellowed  hi 
the  preceding  winter's  frost  and  snow,  earefulb 
dried,  and  raked  as  finely  as  possible.  The  rarer 
sorts  are  generally  sown  in  pots;  but  them""1 
common  in  beds.    The  seed  of  the  Scotch  pi* 
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and  pinaster  require  a  covering  of  half  an  inch 
in  depth,  those  of  the  Weymouth  pine  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  those  of  the  stone  pine 
an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  cedar  is  generally 
»wn  in  broad  pots,  or  boxes  of  light  sandy  loam, 
and  covered  half  an  inch.  The  seeds  of  the 
larch  require  a  covering  of  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  those  of  the  spruce  fir  an  inch,  those  of  the 
•Una"  fir  and  balm  of  Gilead,  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  seeds  of  the  American 
jproce  fir  are  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  therefore  require  a  lighter  covering.  The 
srirtest  attention  is  required,  both  as  to  quality 
of  soil  and  thickness  of  covering  the  seed,  for 
though  resinous  trees  are  extremely  hardy  when 
n»>vn  up,  yet  they  are  all  very  tender  in  infancy. 

The  pine,  fir,  and  larch  families,  benefit  less 
fcr  transplanting  in  the  nursery  than  the  non- 
**inoas  trees;  and  in  general,  when  circum- 
stances admit,  the  better  plan  is  to  remove  them 
at  once  from  the  seed-bed,  at  two  years  old,  to 
*h«e  they  are  finally  to  remain.  The  more 
delicate  species,  including  the  cedar  and  most  of 
the  pines,  are  best  transplanted  into  pots,  unless 
!Jwy  can  be  placed  at  once  where  they  are  to 
r*main.  The  more  common  pines  and  firs  are 
rrtvplanted,  at  two  years  of  age,  into  nursery 
Ws  about  the  middle  of  April,  for  all  the  tribes, 
"icepting  the  larch,  which,  being  deciduous, 
*imld  be  transplanted  in  February.  No  descrip- 
ti'-o  of  tree  plants  receive  so  much  injury  as  this 
tnte  from  the  loss  of  roots,  from  the  roots  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  by  being  kept  long  out  of 
thf  soil,  or  from  compression,  and  exclusion  of 
«r  and  moisture,  by  being  kept  in  close  bundles 

thick  layers.  They  should,  therefore,  be 
finally  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after  removal 
foin  the  nursery,  and,  indeed,  wherever  it  is 
Practicable,  no  more  should  be  taken  up  in  one 
day  than  can  I*  planted  that  day  or  the  next. 
S*»  are  any  plants  more  easily  deprived  of  the 
»ital  principle  by  packing  and  carriage,  either  by 
*a  <*r  land,  though,  being  all  evergreens,  except- 

the  larch,  they  do  not  readily  show  it.  This 
krt>  says  Loudon,  has  been  stated  to  us  by  expe- 
rrtxrd  planters  in  Wales  and  different  parts  of 
E&rUad  as  the  reason  why  so  few  trees  are 
Anally  produced  from  the  immense  numbers  of 
Scotch  pine  and  larch  fir  annually  sent  to  the 
*>cth  by  the  Scotch  nurserymen. 
The  Scotch  pine  being  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
and  affording  the  most  useful  wood,  is  of 
wur»?  the  most  desirable  for  all  rocky,  sandy, 
•ad  otherwise  barren  soils.  The  young  trees  are 
zwerally  planted  about  four  feet  apart,  and  irre- 
wlarly,  not  in  rows.  They  are  planted  by  tak- 
-t?  up  a  turf,  digging  out  two  or  three  spadefuls 
r-'  earth,  and  then  depositing  the  plant  along 
*ith  the  earth  and  the  turf;  or  they  may  be 
t {anted,  according  to  other  directions,  simply  by 
*  dibWe  hole  in  the  soil.   After  planting,  the  | 


only  care  necessary  for  several  years  is  protection 
from  cattle  and  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  vermin. 
In  about  five  or  six  years  the  process  of  pruning 
is  to  be  gradually  commenced,  in  order  that  the 
branches  may  not  too  much  interfere  with  each 
other.  In  about  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of 
planting,  thinning  out  trees  where  they  are  too 
thick  will  now  be  proper;  but  as  the  upright 
growth  of  these  trees  renders  their  wood  the 
more  valuable,  they  should  be  left  pretty  close 
together,  by  which  they  will  grow  up  tall.  I 
have  seen,  says  Miller,  some  of  these  trees  grow- 
ing whose  naked  stems  have  been  more  than 
seventy  feet  high,  and  as  straight  as  a  walking- 
cane  ;  and  from  one  of  these  trees  there  were  as 
many  boards  sawed  as  laid  the  floor  of  a  room 
nearly  twenty  feet  square.  If  these  trees,  he 
adds,  are  left  eight  feet  asunder  each  way,  it  will 
be  sufficient  room  for  their  growth ;  therefore,  if 
at  first  thinning  a  fourth  part  of  the  trees  are 
taken  away,  the  others  may  stand  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  longer,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  of  a  size  for  making  ladders  and  standards  for 
scaffolding,  and  many  other  useful  purposes,  so 
as  to  yield  a  remunerating  sum  for  the  original 
expense  and  rent  of  the  land.  In  order  to  secure 
these  advantages,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
should  be  properly  chosen;  for  there  are  instances 
in  which,  during  thirty  years,  the  averruje 
increase  of  the  trees  in  height  has  hardly  been 
an  inch,  while,  in  situations  not  particularly 
unfavourable,  it  might  not  be  much  less  than 
thirty  feet.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  those 
places  which  do  not  agree  with  the  common  pine 
are  generally  well  adapted  for  the  larch ;  so  that 
if  the  planter  finds  his  pines  will  not  thrive, 
which  he  can  soon  do  by  observing  the  tur- 
pentine exuding  through  the  leaves  and  buds, 
and  covering  them  like  hoar  frost,  he  ought 
immediately  to  root  them  out,  and  replace  them 
with  larches.  In  like  manner,  when  the  larch 
exhibits  this  appearance  on  the  leaves,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  branches,  it  will  never  come  to 
maturity.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
mistake  the  pollen  for  this  disease.  The  pollen 
appears  only  when  the  male  flowers  are  in  bloom; 
it  has  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  it  seldom  adheres  to 
the  leaves,  and  never  to  the  branches;  whereas, 
the  turpentine  is  white  and  efflorescent,  adheres 
to  the  twigs  and  leaves,  and  cannot  be  shaken  off 
without  difficulty. 

An  evidence  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  cultivation  of  pines  may  be  adduced  from 
a  portion  of  Culloden  Muir,  near  to  the  spot 
where  the  battle  was  fought  in  1740.  It  slopes 
to  the  north-east,  and  is  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  Moray  Firth.  The  subsoil  is  a  deep  bed 
of  clay  and  sand  gravel ;  and  the  surface,  where 
not  p Lm ted,  very  barren,  with  not  more  than  an 
inch  of  mould,  and  that  of  the  very  worst  quality. 
A  portion  was  enclosed  and  planted,about  seventy 
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years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Lord  President 
Forbes.  The  successive  thinning  liad  more  than 
repaid  the  enclosing  and  planting ;  and  when  the 
timber  was  cut  down,  about  twenty  years  since, 
it  yielded  several  times  as  much  rent  per  acre, 
for  every  year  it  had  stood,  as  the  unplanted  part 
of  the  rouir  let  at  the  time  when  it  was  cut  down. 

Large  plantations  of  pines  have  been  made  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years;  and  thus 
some  of  our  barren  lands,  which  were  formerly 
utterly  worthless,  have  become  valuable  additions 
to  the  national  wealth.  Sometimes  these  plan- 
tations have  been  formed  without  due  investiga- 
tion; and  through  this,  some  species  of  fir,  which 
are  useless  except  for  fuel,  have  been  raised  in 
large  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  several  species  have  been  accurately 
studied  by  some  planters;  and  experiments,  upon 
a  large  scale,  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  sorts.  At  Dropmore, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  a  place  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  was  a  most  desolate  and  barren  heath,  Lord 
Grenville  has  formed  the  most  valuable  fir  plan- 
tations ;  and  he  has  established  a  garden  of  the 
genus  pinus,  in  which  he  has  collected  almost 
every  known  species  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  late  Bishop  Heber,  who  was  hon- 
oured with  the  friendship  of  that  justly  venerated 
nobleman,  had  a  commission  from  him  to  search 
out  any  new  species  of  the  pines  of  India ;  and 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  this  ami- 
able prelate,  addressed  to  his  Lordship,  giving  an 
account  of  the  pines  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
will  show  the  solicitude  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  trust : — 

"  A  visit  which  I  paid  to  those  glorious  moun- 
tains, in  November  and  December  last,  was 
unfortunately  too  much  limited  by  the  short  time 
at  my  disposal,  and  by  the  advanced  season,  to 
admit  of  my  penetrating  far  into  their  recesses ; 
nor  am  I  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  examine 
their  productions  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist.  But 
though  the  woods  are  very  noble,  and  the  general 
scenery  possesses  a  degree  of  magnificence  such 
as  I  bad  never  before  either  seen  or  (I  may  say) 
imagined,  the  species  of  pine  which  1  was  able 
to  distinguish  were  not  numerous.  The  most 
common  is  a  tall  and  stately,  but  brittle,  fir,  in 
its  general  character  not  unlike  the  Scottish,  but 
with  a  more  branching  head,  which,  in  some 
degree,  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  pine.  An- 
other, and  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  is  a  splen- 
did tree,  with  gigantic  arms  and  dark  narrow 
leaves,  which  is  accounted  sacred,  and  chiefly 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Hindoo 
temples,  and  which  struck  my  unscientific  eye 
as  very  nearly  rese  milling  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
But  these  I  found  flourishing  at  near  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where 
the  frost  was  as  severe  at  night  as  is  usually  met 
with  at  the  same  season  in  England.  But 


between  this,  which  was  the  greatest  height  that 
I  climbed,  and  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,tiwtv 
is  doubtless  ample  space  for  many  other  species 
of  plants,  to  some  of  which  a  Dropmore  winter 
must  be  a  season  of  vernal  mildness." 

The  pines  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  were 
found  at  the  height  of  nine  thousand  feet  abort 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  elevation  at  which  tht 
pine  grows  in  tropical  countries  is  very  remark 
able.  Humboldt  describes  the  third  zone  of  ti< 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  region  of  firs,  as  at  niw 
hundred  toises  of  absolute  height  (shoot  fw 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet);  and 
says  that,  in  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain, uj^t 
the  torrid  aone,  the  Mexican  pines  reach  as  huh 
as  two  thousand  toises  (about  twelve  thonnai 
eight  hundred  feet). 

The  other  European  species  of  the  pine  w. 
The  Cornean  ( p.  laricio J,  which  is  nearly  alW 
in  its  character  to  the  Scotch  pine,  but  is  a  much 
handsomer  and  finer  tree.  Professor  Thorns 
considers  it  equally  hardy  with  the  Scotch  pis'1: 
its  wood  is  more  weighty  and  resinous,  arid  con- 
sequently more  compact,  stronger,  and 
flexible.  It  grows  wild  on  the  summits  of  tiw 
highest  mountains  of  Corsica.  The  cluMtr  p# 
( p.  pinaster  J,  is  a  grand  and  picturesque  tr<f ; 
and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Roman  w- 
Florentine  painters.  The  timber  is  of  le»nd« 
than  that  of  the  others:  in  Switzerland, it  bat 
into  shingles  for  roofing  houses,  &c.  Aa  as  om- 
mental  tree  it  is  well  deserving  of  culture,  but 
not  for  its  timber.  The  stone  pine  (p.  piuc 
is  very  common  in  the  south  of  Italy.  At 
Ravenna  there  is  an  extensive  forest  of  this 
species,  and  they  are  commonly  planted  srwn  • 
the  villas,  and  in  the  gardens  at  Rome  a»J 
Florence.  The  seeds  of  this  and  the  darter  pu* 
are  eaten  throughout  Italy,  both  by  the  poor  to  J 
rich.  They  are  as  sweet  as  almonds,  but  paruk> 
slightly  of  a  turpentine  flavour.  The  wood  :> 
not  so  resinous  as  that  of  most  of  the  otbc 
species;  and  the  tree  can  only  be  considered  u 
valuable  for  its  effect  in  the  landscape.  Th* 
Siberian  pine  ( p.  ennbra ),  the  tannenbav, 
Byron's  Childe  Harold,  and  the  apbernoutli  pu* 
of  Harte,  grows  higher  up  the  Alps  than  othr- 
pines;  and  is  even  found  at  elevations  where  tlx 
larch  will  not  grow.  The  wood  is  very  soft,as3 
having  scarcely  any  grain,  is  very  fit  for  w 
carver.  The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  where  ito 
tree  abounds,  make  various  sorts  of  carved  ww^j 
with  the  wood,  which  they  dispose  of  in  Swiu* 
land  among  the  common  people,  who  are  food"1 
the  resinous  smell  which  it  exhales.  The  C**1 
pirn  (p.  canariensis )y  grows  in  the  high  dobc- 
tains  of  the  Canary  islands,  at  an  elevation  con*- 
ponding  to  the  coldest  parts  of  Scotland.  TV 
wood  is  resinous,  highly  inflammable,  and  is  «*•' 
adapted  for  building  material,  as  it  lasts  for*** 

Of  American  species  of  the  pine,  Mkhau* 
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enumerates  ten;  a  few  of  the  moat  valuable  of 
which  we  shall  describe. 
The  Red  Pine  ( p.  rubra )y  sometimes  called 
e  Norway  pine,  is  found  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  States.  It 
occupiet  small  tracts  of  a  few  hundred  acres, 
either  alone,  or  singled  with  the  white  pine.  It 
crows  in  dry  and  sandy  soils  to  the  height  of 
wrenty  or  eighty  feet,  and  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  uniform  size  of 
ita  trunk  for  two- thirds  of  its  length.  The  bark 
i«  of  a  clearer  red  than  that  of  the  other  species. 
The  cones  are  about  two  inches  long,  rounded  at 
the  base,  and  abruptly  pointed.  They  shed  their 
«*eds  the  first  year.  The  wood  has  a  fine  com- 
part trrain,  and  is  very  resinous  J  it  is  frequently 
employed  in  naval  architecture,  and  affords  masts 
for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  exported  into  Dritain 
from  the  district  of  Maine,  and  the  shores  of  lake 
Champlain. 

The  Yellow  Pine  ( p.  mi  tig  J.  This  tree  is 
widely  diffused  in  North  America.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  tree,  the  branches  forming 
a  pyramid  at  the  summit.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
fifty  and  sixty  feet,  having  a  thickness  of  about 
fifteen  inches :  the  leaves  are  rather  short,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  united  in  pairs.  The 
rones  are  oval,  armed  with  five  spines,  and  of 
vry  miall  size.  The  concentric  or  annual  circles 
of  the  wood,  are  six  times  as  numerous  in  a  given 
»p«ee,  as  those  of  the  pitch  and  loblolly  pines : 
the  heart  is  fine  grained,  and  moderately  resinous, 
•hich  renders  the  wood  compact  without  great 
w«gbt.  Ixmg  experience  has  proved  its  excel- 
lence and  durability;  and  it  is  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  where  it  grows  as  a 
domestic  wood,  as  well  as  extensively  imported 
t>>  Britain  and  the  West  India  islands. 

The  Long-leaved  Pine  (p. 
autrclis),  is  also  known  as  the 
yellow  pitch,  broom,  and  Georgia 
pine.  It  is  first  seen  near  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia,  where  the  pine 
larrens  begin;  and  it  extends 
"▼erthe  lower  part  of  the  Caro- 
lina!, and  the  states  of  Georgia 
*nd  Florida,  occupying  dry 
undy  soils.  Its  mean  stature  is 
aboot  sixty  feet,  with  a  uniform 
diameter  of  eighteen  inehes  for 
two-thirds  of  its  stem.  The 
lmes  are  a  foot  long, of  a  beauti - 
ful  brilliant  green.  The  cones 
are  also  very  large,  being  seven  to 
*i*ht  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
thick  when  open.  They  are 
»nned  with  retorted  spines;  the 
**da  are  in  general  very  abundant;  the  kernel 
m  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  voraciously 
e***n  by  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  and  the  swine 
that  live  almost  wholly  in  the  woods.   In  tome 
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unfruitful  years,  however,  whole  forests  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  will  not  yield  a  single  cone.  The 
wood  is  compact,  fine  grained,  durable,  and 
susceptible  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  advan- 
tages which  give  it  a  preference  over  every  other 
species.  These  qualities,  however,  are  much 
influenced  and  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  States  where 
it  grows  for  all  domestic  purposes;  and  in  naval 
architecture  is  reckoned  superior  to  all  the  other 
pines.  Sometimes  the  wood  is  of  a  reddish  hue, 
when  it  is  considered  of  superior  quality.  In 
England  and  the  West  Indies,  it  sells  for  thirty 
per  cent,  more  than  other  pine  woods.  It  is  from 
this  tree  also  that  the  principal  supply  of  pitch, 
resin,  and  turpentine,  is  obtained;  while  the 
pine  barrens  being  of  vast  extent,  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  these  materials,  both  for  homo 
consumpt  and  exportation. 

To  obtain  the  turpentine,  which  begins  to  flow 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  increases  in  the 
warm  months  of  July  and  August,  boxes,  or 
hollows,  are  formed  in  the  base  of  the  pines, 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground, 
generally  on  the  south  side.  These  boxes  will 
contain  about  three  pints  of  fluid;  but  they  are 
made  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  trunk,  of 
which  they  generally  occupy  about  one-fourth  of 
the  diameter.  On  large  trees,  two,  and  sometimes 
four  such  boxes,  are  made  on  opposite  sides.  The 
ground  is  carefully  raked  and  cleared  of  all  brush 
wood  around  the  trees,  to  prevent  accidents  from 
fire  communicating  with  the  boxes.  On  each 
side  of  this  hollow  two  notches  or  gutters  are 
made  in  the  tree,  to  conduct  the  sap  into  the  box 
or  cavity;  they  are  oblique,  and  about  three 
inches  long.  During  a  fortnight,  which  is 
employed  in  this  first  operation,  the  boxes  become 
filled,  when  the  contents  are  taken  out  and  con- 
veyed into  casks  by  wooden  ladles.  To  increase 
the  product,  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  is  newly 
chipped  once  a  week,  the  bark,  and  a  portion  of 
the  alburnum  being  renewed  to  the  depth  of  four 
concentric  circles.  The  boxes  fill  every  three 
weeks;  and  the  turpentine  thus  procured  is  of 
the  purest  quality.  A  tree  continues  thus  to 
yield  turpentine  for  five  or  six  years;  but  the 
quantity  is  greatest  in  dry  and  warm  years,  and 
least  in  cold  and  wet.  It  is  calculated  that  250 
boxes  yield  a  barrel  of  320  lbs.  of  turpentine. 
A  single  negro  can  attend  to  4,000  boxes. 

This  substance  contains  resin,  and  the  pure  oil 
or  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  latter  is  obtained 
by  distillation  in  retorts. 

All  the  tar  of  the  southern  States  is  made 
from  dead  wood  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  which 
has  fallen  by  accident,  and  from  the  summits  of 
trees  felled  for  timber.  To  obtain  this  tar,  a 
circular  mound  of  earth  is  raised  with  a  ditch 
around  the  base;  in  the  centre  of  this  earthen 
mound  is  a  hole  communicating  with  the 
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ditch,  the  whole  is  coated  with  clay,  and  beaten 
hard;  on  this  are  piled  the  cut  branches  and 
pieces  of  wood  divested  of  their  bark.  The 
wood  is  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  truncated  and 
inverted  cone;  the  whole  is  then  strewed  with 
pine  leaves,  and  covered  with  earth,  a  few  holes 
being  left  for  air.  Fire  is  communicated  to  the 
top,  and  a  gradual  and  confined  combustion  is 
produced  downwards  to  the  base.  As  the  tar 
flows  into  the  ditch,  it  is  emptied  out  into  casks 
ready  for  receiving  it. 

The  American  tar  is  reckoned  inferior  to  that 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  probably  from  using 
dead  wood,  and  leas  care  being  employed  in  its 
manufacture. 

Dr  Clarke  thus  describee  the  method  of  distil- 
ling tar  in  the  gulph  of  Bothnia:  "The  process 
by  which  the  tar  is  obtained  is  very  simple :  and 
as  we  often  witnessed  it,  we  shall  now  describe 
it,  from  a  tar-work  which  we  halted  to  inspect 
upon  the  spot.  The  situation  most  favourable 
for  this  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or 
bog;  because  the  roots  of  the  fir,  from  which  tar 
is  principally  extracted,  are  always  the  most 
productive  in  such  places.  A  conical  cavity  is 
then  made  in  the  ground  (generally  in  the  side 
of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill);  and  the  roota  of  the 
fir,  together  with  logs  or  billets  of  the  same, 
being  neatly  trussed  into  a  stack  of  the  same 
conical  shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity.  The  whole 
is  then  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  volatile 
parts  from  being  dissipated,  which,  by  means  of 
a  heavy  wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  stamper, 
worked  separately  by  two  men,  is  beaten  down 
and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible  above  the  wood. 
The  stack  of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow 
combustion  of  the  fir  takes  place,  without  flame, 
as  in  making  charcoal.  During  this  combustion, 
the  tar  exudes;  and  a  cast-iron  pan  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout,  which  pro- 
jects through  the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  are 
placed  beneath  this  spout,  to  collect  the  fluid  as 
it  comes  away.  As  fast  as  the  barrels  are  filled, 
they  are  bunged  and  ready  for  immediate  expor- 
tation. From  this  description,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  of 
distillation  per  deacentum  ;  the  turpentine,  melted 
by  fire,  mixing  with  the  sap  and  juices  of  the 
fir,  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  is 
converted  into  charcoal.  The  most  curious  part 
of  the  story  is,  that  this  simple  method  of 
extracting  tar  is  precisely  that  which  is  described 
by  Theophrastua  and  Dioscorides;  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  difference  between  a  tar-work 
in  the  forests  of  Westro- Bothnia,  and  those  of 
nncicnt  Greece.  The  Greeks  make  stacks  of 
pine;  and,  having  covered  them  with  turf,  they 
were  suffered  to  burn  in  the  same  smothered 
manner;  while  the  tar,  melting,  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stack,  and  ran  out  by  a  small  channel  cut 
for  the  purpose." 


The  Pitch  Pine  (p.  rigida),  \* 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  is 
dant  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  very  branchy 
tree,  and  the  wood  is  consequently  knotty.  It 
is  very  resinous,  and  affords  a  large  quantity  of 
pitch.  The  bark  is  thick,  of  a  dark  colour.and 
deeply  furrowed.  The  concentric  circles  of  the 
wood  are  far  asunder;  and  three-fourths  of  the 
larger  stocks  consist  of  sap.  On  high  ground 
and  light  gravelly  soils,  the  wood  is  heavy  and 
full  of  resin;  on  low  humid  soils  it  is  the  refer*?, 
and  unfit  for  use. 

The  JVhite  Pine  (p.  rtrobut ).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  species  of  pines, 
is  common  to  Canada  and  the  northern  parU  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  its  distinctive  name 
from  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its  wood  when 
freshly  exposed.  The  leaves  are  five-fold,  four 
inches  in  length,  numerous,  slender,  and  of  > 
bluish  green.  The  cones  are  four  to  five  inch« 
long,  and  composed  of  thin, 
smooth  scales,  rounded  at  the 
lwise.  Jt  grows  extensively 
between  the  parallels  of  43°  and 
47°  in  almost  all  varieties  of  soil; 
but  attains  its  greatest  drawn- 
sions  in  the  upper  part  of  Ne« 
Hampshire,  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  near  the  source  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  This  ancient  and 
majestic  inhabitant  of  the  North 
American  forests,  is  still  the 
loftiest  andmost  valuableof  their 
productions;  and  its  summit '» 
seen  at  an  immense  distan 
aspiring  towards  heaven,  fa 
above  the  heads  of  the  surround- 
ing trees.  The  trunk  is  sim; 
for  two-thirds  or  three-fourth* 
of  its  height  ;  and  the  limbs  are  short  and  verti- 
cellate,  or  disposed  in  stages  one  above  the  other 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  which  is  formed  by  three 
or  four  upright  branches.  This  tree  is  the  fore- 
most in  taking  possession  of  barren  districts,^ 
the  most  hardy  in  resisting  the  impetuona  gale* 
from  the  ocean.  On  young  stocks  not  exceeding 
forty  feet  in  height,  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  is  smooth  and  polished;  as  the  tree 
advances  in  age  it  splits  and  becomes  rugged 
but  does  not  fall  off  in  scales  like  that  of  tlx 
other  pines.  The  trunk  also  tapers  and  lea** 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  more  than  those 
of  the  others  of  the  same  tribe.  The  wood  i' 
soft,  light,  free  from  knots,  easily  wrought,  arnl 
very  durable  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  far, 
on  these  accounts  it  is  much  employed  in  domestic 
use,  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses  in  the 
northern  States  being  built  of  it. 

It  is  also  largely  exported  to  Britain,  when 
it  is  much  used  in  domestic  architecture.  The 
wood  is  not  resinous  enough  to  furnish  turpen- 
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tine  for  commerce :  nor  would  the  labour  of 
extracting  it  he  easy,  since  it  occupies  exclusively 
tnrto  of  only  a  few  hundred  acres,  and  is  usually 
mixed  in  different  proportions  with  the  leafy 
trees. 

The  rast  consumption  of  this  tree  for  domestic 
use,  says  Michaux,  who  wrote  about  twenty 
v»»ar*ago,  and  for  exportation  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  Europe,  renders  it  necessary  every  year 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country,  and  inroads 
we  already  made  in  quest  of  this  species  only 
opon  forests  which  probably  will  not  be  cleared 
f»r  cultivation  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
The  persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry 
are  in  general  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire, 
led  by  a  roving  disposition,  and  a  desire  for 
amassing  wealth.  In  summer,  they  unite  in 
mall  companies,  and  traverse  these  vast  solitudes 
inerery  direction  to  ascertain  the  places  in  which 
the  pines  abound.  After  cutting  the  grass  and 
<*i'OTerting  it  into  hay,  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  cattle  to  be  employed  in  their  labour,  they 
fctura  home.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they 
enter  this  forest  again,  establish  themselves  in 
hut*  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch, 
cr  the  arhor  vit*;  and  though  the  cold  is  so  | 
intense,  that  the  mercury  sometimes  remains  for  | 
several  weeks  from  40°  to  45°  below  the  point 
of  congelation,  they  persevere  with  unabated 
eoarage  in  their  work.  When  the  trees  are 
kUed  they  cut  them  into  logs  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  by  means  of  their  cattle, 
which  they  employ  with  great  dexterity,  drag 
them  to  the  river;  and  after  stamping  on  them 
»  mark  of  property,  roll  them  upon  its  frozen 
t->*>m.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
spring,  they  float  down  with  the  current. 

A  hoot  120  miles  from  the  sea  the  timber  is 
wllected,  and  each  party  forms  his  own  into 
raft*,  and  either  disposes  of  them  to  the  proprie- 
tor? of  the  various  saw-mills  on  the  banks  of 
tie  river,  or  geta  them  formed  into  deals  on  his 
own  account. 

The  upper  part  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
*>aree  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehannah, 
"hich  is  mountainous  and  cold,  possesses  large 
f  'Tvsts  of  this  pine;  and  in  the  spring  the  timber 
is  floated  down  those  streams  for  the  internal 
'.^n«oraption  of  the  state.  It  enters  into  the 
instruction  of  houses,  both  in  the  country  and 
»n  the  towns,  and  is  cut  into  planks  for  exjwrta- 
t'wn  to  the  West  Indies. 

Boston  is  the  principal  emporium  for  this  wood 
in  the  northern  States. 

Besides  deals  for  constructing  the  doors  and 
other  parts  of  the  interior  of  their  houses  in 
America,  the  white  pine  is  formed  into  what  are 
"died  clap  boards  and  skingU*.  These  form  the 
exterior  coverings  of  the  houses.  These  wooden 
booses  last  at>out  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

A  great  quantity  of  fir  timber  is  annually  I 


imported  into  Great  Britain  from  our  Canadian 
possessions,  and  New  Brunswick.  Mr  M'Gregor 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
curing this  timber  in  the  latter  place : — 

"The  timber  trade,  which,  in  a  commercial  as 
well  as  political  point  of  view,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance in  employing  our  ships  and  seamen,  than 
it  is  generally  considered  to  be,  employs  also  a 
vast  number  of  people  in  the  British  colonies, 
whose  manner  of  living,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  business  they  follow,  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  North 
America. 

"Several  of  these  people  form  what  is  termed  a 
*  lumbering  party,'  composed  of  persons  who 
are  all  either  hired  by  a  master  lumberer,  who 
pays  them  wages,  and  finds  them  in  provisions, 
or  of  individuals  who  enter  into  an  understanding 
with  each  other,  to  have  a  joint  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  their  labour.  The  necessary  supplies 
of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,are  generally  obtained 
from  the  merchants  on  credit,  in  consideration 
of  receiving  the  timber  which  the  lumberers  are 
to  bring  down  the  rivers  the  following  summer. 
The  stock  deemed  requisite  for a  lumbering  party 
consists  of  axes,  a  cross-cut  saw,  cooking  utensils, 
a  cask  of  rum,  tobacco,  and  pipes,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  biscuit,  pork,  beef,  and  fish;  peas 
and  pearl  barley  for  soup,  with  a  cask  of  molasses 
to  sweeten  a  decoction  usually  made  of  shrubs, 
or  of  the  tops  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  taken  as 
tta.  Two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen,  with  suffi- 
cient  hay  to  feed  them,  are  also  required  to  haul 
the  timber  out  of  the  woods. 

"When  thus  prepared,  these  people  proceed 
up  the  rivers,  with  the  provisions,  to  the  place 
fixed  on  for  their  winter  establishment  ;  which 
is  selected  as  near  a  stream  of  water,  and  in  the 
midst  of  as  much  pine  timber,  as  possible.  They 
commence  by  clearing  away  a  few  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  and  building  a  camp  of  round 
logs,  the  walls  of  which  are  seldom  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
birch  bark  or  boards.  A  pit  is  dug  under  the 
camp  to  preserve  any  thing  liable  to  injury  from 
the  frost.  The  fire  is  either  in  the  middle  or  at 
one  end;  the  smoke  goes  out  through  the  roof; 
hay,  straw,  or  fir  branches  are  spread  across  or 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  habitation,  on 
which  they  all  lie  down  together  at  night  to 
sleep,  with  their  feet  next  the  fire.  When  the 
fire  gets  low,  he  who  first  awakes,  or  feels  cold, 
springs  up,  aud  throws  on  five  or  six  billets;  and 
in  this  way,  they  manage  to  have  a  large  fire  all 
night.  One  person  is  hired  as  cook,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  have  breakfast  ready  before  daylight;  at 
which  time  all  the  party  rise,  when  each  takes 
his  morning,  or  the  indispensable  dram  of  raw 
rum  immediately  before  breakfast.  This  meal 
consists  of  bread,  or  occasionally  potatoes,  with 
boiled  beef,  pork,  or  fish,  and  tea  sweetened  with 
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molasses;  dinner  is  usually  the  same,  with  pease- 
soup  in  place  of  tea;  and  the  supper  resembles 
breakfast.  These  men  are  enormous  eaters,  and 
they  also  drink  great  quantities  of  rum,  which 
they  scarcely  ever  dilute.  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  they  divide  into  three  gangs:  one  of 
which  cuts  down  the  trees,  another  hews  them, 
and  the  third  is  employed  with  the  oxen  in 
hauling  the  timber,  either  to  one  general  road 
leading  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream,  or  at 
once  to  the  stream  itself;  fallen  trees  and  other 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  oxen  are  cut 
away  with  an  axe. 

"The  whole  winter  is  thus  spent  in  unremitting 
labour :  the  snow  covers  the  ground  from  two  to 
three  feet  from  the  setting  in  of  winter  until 
April;  and,  in  the  middle  of  fir  forests,  often  till 
the  middle  of  May.  When  the  snow  begins  to 
dissolve  in  April,  the  rivers  swell,  or,  according 
to  the  lumberer's  phrase,  the  freshets  come  down. 
At  this  time  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter  is 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  floated  down  until 
the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make  the 
whole  into  one  or  more  rafts.  The  water  at  this 
period  is  exceedingly  cold;  yet  for  weeks  the 
lumberers  are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and 
it  is  seldom  less  than  a  month  and  a  half,  from 
the  time  that  floating  the  timber  down  the 
streams  commences,  until  tho  rafts  are  delivered 
to  the  merchants.  No  course  of  life  can  under- 
mine the  constitution  more  than  that  of  a  lum- 
berer and  raftsman.  The  winter  snow  and  frost, 
although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure  in  com- 
parison to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow 
water  of  the  freshets;  in  which  the  lumberer 
is,  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  tho  middle,  and  often 
immersed  from  head  to  foot.  The  very  vitals 
are  thus  chilled  and  sapped;  and  the  intense  heat 
of  tho  summer  sun,  a  transition  which  almost 
immediately  follows,  must  further  weaken  and 
reduce  tho  whole  frame.  To  stimulate  tho 
organs,  in  order  to  sustain  the  cold,  these  men 
swallow  immoderate  quantities  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  liabits  of  drunkenness  are  the  usual  conse- 
quence. Their  moral  character,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  dishonest  and  worthless.  I  believe  there 
are  few  people  in  the  world  on  whose  promises 
less  faith  can  l>e  placed  than  on  those  of  a  lum- 
l)erer.  In  Canada,  where  they  are  longer  in 
bringing  down  their  rafts,  and  have  more  idle 
time,  their  character,  if  possible,  is  of  a  still  more 
shuffling  and  rascally  description.  Premature 
old  age,  and  shortness  of  days,  form  the  inevitable 
fate  of  a  lumberer.  Should  he  even  save  a  little 
money,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  and  be 
enabled  for  the  last  few  years  of  life  to  exist 
without  incessant  labour,  he  becomes  the  victim 
of  rheumatisms  and  all  the  miseries  of  a  broken 
constitution.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  toils 
of  such  a  pursuit,  those  who  once  adopt  the  life 
of  a  lumberer  seem  fond  of  it.    They  are  in  a 


great  measure  as  independent,  in  their  own  way, 
as  the  Indians.  In  New  Brunswick,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Canada,  the  epithet  *  lumberer*  is 
considered  synonymous  with  a  character  of  spend- 
thrift, and  villanous  and  vagabond  principles. 
After  selling  and  delivering  up  their  rafta,  they 
pass  some  weeks  in  idle  indulgence:  drinking 
smoking,  and  dashing  off,  in  a  long  coat,  flashy 
waistcoat,  and  t rowers,  Wellington  or  Hessian 
boots,  a  handkerchief  of  many  colours  round  the 
neck,  a  watch  with  a  long  tinsel  chain  and 
numberless  brass  seals,  and  an  umbrella,  Befon- 
winter  they  return  again  to  the  woods,  and 
resume  the  pursuits  of  the  preceding  year.  Somo 
exceptions,  however,  I  have  known  to  this  gener- 
ally true  character  of  lumberers.  Many  yoimg 
men  of  steady  habits,  who  went  from  Prinw 
Edward's  island,  and  other  places,  to  Miramichi, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money,  have 
joined  tho  lumbering  parties  for  two  or  three 
years,  and,  after  saving  their  earnings,  returned 
and  purchased  lands,  on  which  they  now  live 
very  comfortably." 

The  "lumberers"  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
those  who  cut  down  the  timber  of  the  woods  of 
the  United  States,  select  the  firs  of  proper  girth 
and  quality  with  especial  care.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr  M'Gregor,  that  not  one  tree  in  ten  thousand 
is  fit  for  purposes  of  commerce.  These  thinning, 
therefore,  of  the  woods  of  North  America  do  net 
produce  the  destruction  of  timber  which  now 
forms  a  subject  of  complaint  in  that  country  <  t 
forest  trees.  The  indiscriminate  clearings  of  the 
agricultural  settlers,  and  the  conflagrations  which 
occasionally  take  place,  are  the  causes  which,  hi 
a  few  centuries,  may  render  North  America  n> 
longer  an  exporting  country  for  timber.  Soroe- 
times  the  forests  are  injudiciously  set  on  fire  U 
the  settlers,  to  save  the  labour  of  cutting 
and  partially  burning ;  but  by  such  indiscrimi- 
nate conflagration,  the  land  is  not  properly 
cleared,  and  a  very  strong  and  noxious  plan!, 
called  the  fire-weed,  instantly  springs  up, exhaust- 
ing all  the  fertility  of  the  ground.  Sometime 
these  conflagrations  extend  over  the  whole  f«« 
of  a  country,  producing  the  most  fearful  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property.  The  spectacle  of  a 
burning  forest,  according  to  the  accounts  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  it,  is  moat  sublime.  The 
flames  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  and  rushing  up  to 
their  tops,  throw  out  immense  volumes  of  fii? 
from  the  thick  clouds  of  smoke  that  hang  or.-r 
the  burning  mass,  while  the  falling  trees  com'1 
down  with  the  most  tremendous  crash.  One  of 
the  most  destructive  of  these  fires  took  place  « 
few  years  ago  in  New  Brunswick.  We  extract 
an  account  of  this  calamity  from  Mr  M'Gregor'* 
work : — 

'*  In  October  1825,  upwards  of  a  hundred  mile* 
of  the  country,  on  the  north  side  of  Miramichi 
river,  became  a  scene  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
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fiction  that  has  perhaps  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  Europe  we  can  scarcely 
form  a  conception  of  the  fury  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  fires  rage  through  the  American  forests 
daring  a  dry  hot  season ;  at  which  time  the 
underwood,  decayed  vegetable  substances,  fallen 
tranches,  bark,  and  withered  trees,  are  as  inflam- 
mable as  a  total  absence  of  moisture  can  render 
them.  When  these  tremendous  fires  are  once  in 
motion,  or  at  least  when  the  flames  extend  over 
b  few  miles  of  the  forest,  the  surrounding  air 
becomes  highly  rarefied,  and  the  wind  naturally 
increases  to  a  hurricane.  It  appears  that  the 
woods  had  been,  on  both  sides  of  the  north-west 
branch,  partially  on  fire  for  some  time,  but  not 
to  in  alarming  extent,  until  the  7th  of  October, 
when  it  came  on  to  blow  furiously  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  tremen- 
dous roaring  in  the  woods,  resembling  the  inces- 
sant rolling  of  thunder;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
'.he  atmosphere  became  thickly  darkened  with 
raoke.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  ascertain  the 
<ause  of  this  phenomenon,  before  all  the  surround- 
in?  woods  appeared  in  one  vast  blaze,  the  flames 
amending  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
fops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  the  fire,  like  a  gulph 
m  flames,  rolling  forward  with  inconceivable 
Verity.  In  less  than  an  hour,  Douglastown 
ind  Newcastle  were  enveloped  in  one  vast  blaze, 
uid  many  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  unable  to 
Hope,  perished  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  fire." 

A  Miramichi  paper,  published  on  the  11th  of 
"rtober,  at  the  scene  of  this  fearful  conflagration, 
fl'ntainssome  interesting  particulars,  from  which 
>t  appears  that  several  hundred  lives  were  lost  in 
Newcastle,  Douglastown,  and  Fredericton ;  that 
nearly  all  the  **  lumberers"  in  the  woods  perished ; 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  cattle  were 
all  destroyed;  and  that  the  loss  of  property  in 
the  towns  was  immense,  as  the  fire  rushed  upon 
the  inhabitants  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity, 
that  the  preservation  of  their  lives  could  be  their 
only  care. 

The  Firs,  or  Spruces  (  abies )>  form  another 
ppnus  of  the  coniferce,  differing  from  the  pines 
■a  the  form  and  position  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
">  the  general  aspect  of  the  trees.  In  the  firs 
the  leaves  are  generally  shorter  than  in  the  pines, 
wd  placed  solitary  instead  of  in  pairs. 

The  Norway  Spruce  Fir  (abies  communis )  is 

*  beautiful  and  stately  tree.  The  branches  are 
T "titillate,  and  spring  from  a  common  centre. 
The  leaves  are  solitary,  short,  slightly  arched, 
wd  acute,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  gives  to 
tbe  tree  a  sombre  aspect.  The  cones  are  cylin- 
tacal,  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  contain 
snail  winded  seeds,  which  ripen  in  November. 
This  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  our  European  firs, 
*ith  a  very  straight  but  not  thick  trunk.    It  is 

*  "•tive  of  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia, 


and  particularly  abundant  in  Norway,  from 
whence  it  is  largely  imported  into  this  country, 
both  as  spare  and  as  the  white  deal  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  Baltic.  The  timber  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  common  pine  in  durability,  and  being 
often  knotty,  is  not  proportionally  strong  for 
horizontal  beamings.  It  is  used,  however,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  in  building ;  and  the 
entire  trees  are  more  prized  than  any  others  for 
masta  for  small  craft,  or  spars.  What  constitutes 
the  value  of  this  fir  is,  that,  like  the  larch,  its 
timber  is  equally  durable  at  any  age;  and  its 
perfectly  erect  and  straight  form  well  suits  it  for 
"the  mast  of  some  great  admiral!"  The  tree 
may  be  cut  for  rods,  stakes,  and  scythes,  or  the 
handles  of  other  implements,  where  the  trunk  at 
the  base  is  not  more  than  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  bark  being  retained,  it  will  prove  almost 
as  durable  as  the  larch.  This  tree  is  peculiarly 
valuable  as  a  nurse,  from  being  evergreen,  and 
closely  covered  with  branches,  by  which  radiated 
heat  is  retained.  It  will  not,  however,  grow  in 
elevated  situations,  where  the  pine  and  larch 
flourish.  By  incision  it  yields  resin  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch.  The  tops,  or  young  sprouts,  give 
the  flavour  to  what  is  called  spruce  beer. 

The  white,  black,  and  red  spruces  are  natives 
of  America,  and  nearly  resemble,  in  their  general 
properties,  those  of  Europe.  The  black  spruce 
is  reckoned  the  most  durable.  In  America  it  is 
used  for  knees  for  ship-building,  where  neither 
oak  nor  larch  can  be  easily  obtained.  These 
knees  are  not  prepared  from  two  diverging 
branches,  as  in  the  oak;  but  from  a  portion  of 
the  base  of  the  trunk  connected  with  one  of  the 
largest  diverging  roots.  The  timber  of  the  red 
spruce  is  universally  preferred  throughout  the 
United  States  for  sail  yards;  and  imported  into 
this  country  from  Nova  Scotia,  for  this  purpose 
also.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  decoction  in  water 
of  young  shoots  of  the  black  spruce,  and  not 
exclusively  from  those  of  the  white  species,  that 
spruce  beer  is  prepared  by  fermentation  with  sugar 
or  molasses.  The  essence  of  spruce  of  the 
dealers,  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  decoction 
to  the  consistence  of  honey. 

The  Silver  Fir  ( a.  picea  Jy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  this  family.  When  standing  alone 
and  developing  itself  naturally,  its  branches, 
which  are  numerous  and  thickly  garnished  with 
leaves,  diminish  in  length  as  they  approach  the 
top,  and  thus  form  a  pyramid  of  perfect  regu- 
larity. The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a 
beautiful  vivid  green;  and  their  under  surface 
has  two  white  lines  running  lengthwise  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  giving  the  leaves  that  silvery 
look  from  whence  the  common  name  is  derived. 
The  cones  are  nearly  cylindrical,  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  always  directed  upwards.  The 
wood  is  light  and  slightly  resinous,  and  inferior 
to  that  of  the  common  pine.   The  resin  of  this 
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tree  is  told  in  England  and  in  America  under 
the  name  of  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gitcad,  although 
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Ihe  Silver  nr. 

the  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  produced  from  a 
totally  different  tree,  the  amy r is  Gileadtnsis. 

Two  new  species  of  conifers,  of  more  gigantic 
dimension*  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been 
described  in  Europe  or  America,  have  been  found 
by  Mr  David  Douglas,  a  most  enterprising  botan- 
ist, who  was  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  in  1825,  to  explore  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  He  returned  from  that 
country  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  bringing  with 
him  a  rich  addition  to  the  known  catalogue  of 
plants.    These  pines  are  :— 

1 .  Pinus  Douglasii.  This  pine  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  is 
upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
It  has  a  rough  corky  bark,  from  an  inch  to  twelve 
inches  thick.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
spruce,  and  tho  cones  are  small.  The  timber  is 
of  good  quality,  and  very  heavy.  This  pine  was 
found  by  Mr  Douglas  on  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia, where  it  forms  extensive  forests,  extending 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Stoney 
Mountains. 

2.  Pimts  Jximbertiana*  This  species  of  pine 
was  discovered  in  Northern  California,  where  it 
is  dispersed  over  large  tracts  of  country,  but  does 
not  form  dense  forests  like  most  of  the  other 
pines.  It  is  a  very  majestic  tree;  and  one  speci- 
men which,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
blown  down,  Mr  Douglas  was  enabled  to  measure, 
was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  fifty- 
seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  at  three 
feet  from  the  root,  and  seventeen  feet  five  inches 
nt  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  largest  single  mass  of  timber  that  ever 
was  measured  by  man,  though  Bomo  of  the  grow- 

•  The  name  of  this  pine  wan  given  to  it  II  a  tribute 
to  Lambert,  the  author  it  a  moat  splendid  work  on  the 
Kemia  /  W 


ing  specimens  of  the  same  pine  were  evidently  of 
greater  elevation.  The  trunk  of  tho  Lawterb- 
ana  is  straight,  and  clear  of  branches  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  height.  The  bark  is  uncom- 
monly smooth,  and  the  whole  tree  has  a  mo* 
graceful  appearance.  The  cones  resemble  tho*: 
of  the  Weymouth  pine,  but  are  much  larger, 
being  on  an  average  at  least  sixteen  inches  is 
length.  The  seeds  are  eaten  roasted,  or  poumfc  i 
into  cakes.  The  tree  bears  a  considerable  rewm- 
b  lance  to  the  spruces;  and  as  is  the  case  wii  i 
them,  its  turpentine  is  of  a  pure  amber  colour, 
and  the  timber  soft,  white,  and  light.  One  An- 
gular property  of  this  tree  is,  that  when  thetim 
ber  is  partly  burned  the  turpentine  loses  its  peco- 
liar  flavour,  and  acquires  a  sweetish  taste.  It  U 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 

Thb  L  \  i;<  ii  ( hin  r  communis)  is,  after  th 
common  pine,  probably  the  most  valuable  of  uV 
tribe.  The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Ootte 
far,  fat,  in  allusion  to  the  resinous  juice  which 
it  exudes.  Dioscorides  remarks  that  laru  k 
the  Gallic  name  for  resin.  Though  a  native  al 
the  mountains  of  more  southern  regions,  it  thrirw 
uncommonly  well  in  Britain ;  and  as  it  gro»3 
more  rapidly,  and  also  in  more  varied  soils  thin 
the  other,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  forgw- 
ral  cultivation.  In  the  south  it  attains  an  immen* 
height;  some  single  beams  of  larch,  employe! ir. 
the  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  Venice,  ban* 
said  to  bo  one  hundred  and  twentv  feet 
Even  in  the  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Atbo!. 
and  other  proprietors  in  Perthshire,  some  lan-h- 
are  at  least  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  will 
alternation  of  hill  and  valley  in  that  count*, 
with  the  general  opening  of  the  glens  and  exp> 
sure  of  the  surface  to  the  south,  seem  to  affor: 
the  larch  a  situation  something  like  its  natin 
locality  in  the  Tyrolese  and  Dalmatian  Alp*: 
for  though  other  trees,  and  some  of  them 
growing  ones,  such  as  the  spruce,  have  bttv. 
planted  nt  the  same  time,  the  birch  overtops  them 
all;  and  in  summer,  when  it  is  in  the  full  luxu 
riancc  of  its  leaves  (which  are  a  bright  clow 
green),  it  rises  over  the  dark  forest  like  an  ol* 
lisk  of  beryl.  The  larch  sheds  its  leaves,  m 
is  probably  by  that  means  saved  from  those  kew 
blasts  of  the  very  early  spring  that  prove  destruc- 
tive to  pines.  Even  when  naked  it  is  an  ona 
mental  tree.  The  trunk  is  generally  strairht. 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point;  the  branch's 
which  are  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  trw. 
taper  up  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  cone ;  and  th* 
whole  is  of  a  lively  brown,  streaked  with  agc-W^ 
colour. 

A  few  larches  are  said  to  have  been  introduce 
into  this  country  in  the  early  part  otthe  seventeenth 
century,  as  rarities ;  but  it  only  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated as  a  forest  tree  about  the  middle  of  uV 
eighteenth  century.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
extensively  planted,  more  especially  in  ScouW; 
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ind  the  success  has  been  far  greater,  and  far 
more  uniform,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  tree 
Ml  a  native  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  the 
ijiulity  of  larch  timber  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  maturity  of  the  tree,  aud  the  slowness 
"f  its  growth,  as  that  of  the  pine, — as  a  fishing 
Uat  built  of  larch,  only  forty  years  old,  has  been 
(•  und  to  last  three  times  as  long  as  one  of  the 
U'st  Norway  pine.  It  is  not  so  buoyant,  how- 
m-r,  nor  so  elastic :  and  as  it  docs  not  dry  so 
completely  as  pine,  boards  of  it  are  more  apt  to 
warp.  It  is,  however,  much  more  tough  and 
compact ;  and  what  are  very  valuable  properties, 
it  approaches  nearly  to  being  proof,  not  only 
tt&inst  water,  but  ngainst  fire.  If  the  external 
timber*,  and  the  principal  beams  of  houses,  were 
made  of  larch,  fires  would  not  only  be  less  fre- 
quent, but  they  would  be  far  less  destructive ; 
fcf  More  a  larch  beam  be  even  completely 
charred  on  the  surface,  a  lx>am  of  pine,  or  of  dry 
wk,  will  be  in  a  blaze  l>eyond  the  ordinary  means 
«f  extinguishment.  Larch,  however,  is  heavier 
t  >  transport  and  elevate,  and  also  much  harder 
la  work,  than  pine ;  and  as  these  circumstances 
v*  all  against  the  profits  of  the  builder,  they 
I  robabiy  prevent  the  introduction  of  this  moat 
ufe  and  durable  timber.  The  Venetian  houses 
contracted  of  it  show  no  symptoms  of  decay ; 
u*l  the  complete  preservation  of  some  of  the 
5w*t  paintingB  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy  is, 
in  some  respects,  owing  to  the  panels  of  larch  on 
which  they  are  executed. 

The  objects  for  which  larch  timber  seems  pre- 
ferable to  every  other,  are  chiefly  these  .-—gates, 
pilings,  posts  of  all  kinds  that  are  inserted  either 
>Q  the  earth  or  in  water,  wooden  buildings, 
"•any  agricultural  implements,  cottage  furniture, 
'-ridges  and  gangways,  carriages  for  transporting 
and  all  hard  and  rough  materials,  barrows 
for  builders  and  road  makers,  lighters,  fenders, 
and  embanking  piles,  lock  and  dock  gates  for 

•  anal*  and  harbours,  coal  and  lime  waggons,  ves- 
*U  for  carrying  lime,  pit-props,  and  hop  poles 
■  the  smaller  thinnings.  For  all  these  purposes, 
»nd  many  minor  ones,  larch  would  come  con- 
'J'l^iahly  cheaper  than  any  timber  now  in  use ; 
and  would,  in  the  average  of  them,  last  at  least 
thhee  as  long, — the  saving  to  the  public  would 
thus  he  immense ;  and  the  lands  upon  which  an 
abundant  supply  might  be  raised  in  every  county, 
a*  at  present  lying  idle. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  larch  with  red,  and 
another  with  white  flowers;  one  with  grayish 
Urk,  called  the  Russian  birch,  and  one  with  pen- 
dulous branches.  The  black  and  red  are  con- 
^lered  either  distinct  species,  or  sub-species. 
Hie  timber  of  both  is  said  to  be  harder  than  that 

*  the  common  white  larch  ;  but  these  trees  have 
r* ver  yet  had  a  fair  trial  in  this  country.  The  red 
Urch  trees  in  the  Athol  estates  do  not  contain 
oae-third  as  many  cubic  feet  of  Umber  as  the 


white  larch  of  the  same  age.  The  wood  is  so  heavy 
that  it  will  scarcely  swim  in  water.  Such  is  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  the  white  larch,  that  on 
the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  at  an  elevation 
of  1G00  feet,  in  the  course  of  eighty  years,  a  tree 
has  arrived  at  the  size  to  produce  300  cubic  feet 
of  timber  of  such  durability,  as  to  be  fit  for  any 
use.  According  to  Sang,  the  superiority  of  the 
larch  over  the  Scotch  pine  is,  that  it  brings 
double  the  price  at  least  per  measurable  foot ; 
that  it  will  arrive  at  a  useful  timber  size  in  one- 
half,  or  a  third  of  the  time  which  the  pine  in 
general  requires ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  wood 
of  the  larch,  at  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  if  in  a 
suitable  soil  and  climate,  is  in  every  respect  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  pine  at  one  hundred  years  old. 
The  chief  objections  to  the  timber  of  the  larch 
are  its  liability  to  warp  and  twist ;  but  this  is 
said  to  be  obviated  by  barking  the  trees  in  spring 
while  growing,  and  not  cutting  them  down  till 
the  following  autumn,  or  even  for  a  year  after- 
wards ;  this  is  also  said  to  prevent  the  timber 
from  being  attacked  by  dry-rot. 

The  bark  of  the  larch  is  more  than  half  as 
valuable  as  that  of  the  oak  in  tannin,  and  the 
tree  yields  turpentine  by  incision.  The  best  tim- 
ber is  that  which  has  grown  on  elevated,  cold, 
and  bare  soils. 

The  Black  Larch  of  America  (I.  penduta J, 
called  by  the  Indians  tamaracke,  or  hackmatack, 
is  a  beautiful  tree,  resembling  the  European  spe- 
cies, both  in  appearance  and  in  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  wood  and  bark. 

The  Cedar  op  Lebanon  (1.  cedrusj.  This 
celebrated  tree  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  mountains  of  Ltbanus,Ama- 
nus,  and  Taurus;  but  it  is  not 
now  to  be  found  in  those  situ- 
ations in  great  numbers.  Maun- 
drell,  in  his  journey  from  Alep- 
po to  Jerusalem,  in  1G1KJ,  could 
reckon  only  sixteen  large  trees, 
although  there  were  many  small 
ones.    One  of  the  largest  was 
twelve  yards  in  the  spread  of  its 
boughs.    The  forest  of  Lebanon  never  seems  to 
have  recovered  the  havoc  made  by  Solomon's 
forty  score  thousand  hewers,  so  that  we  have 
now  probably  more  cedars  in  England  than  there 
are  in  Palestine. 

This  tree  would,  if  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
were  at  all  correspondent  with  it-  other  qualities, 
be  the  most  valuable  in  the  forest.  Its  resistance 
to  absolute  wear  is  not  indeed  equal  to  that  of 
the  oak;  but  it  is  so  bitter,  that  no  insect  what- 
ever will  touch  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  proof  against 
Time  himself.  We  are  told  that  the  timber  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  was  found  unde- 
cayed  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years;  and 
that  a  beam  in  the  oratory  of  Diana,  at  Sagun- 
tum  in  Spain,  was  carried  from  Zante,  two 
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centuries  before  the  Trojan  war.  Some  of  the 
most  celebrated  erections  of  antiquity  were 
constructed  of  this  tree.  "Solomon  raised  a 
levy  of  thirty  thousand  men  out  of  all  Israel: 
and  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a 
month,  by  courses;  and  he  had  threescore  and 
ten  thousand  that  bore  burthens,  and  fourscore 
thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains.  And  he 
covered  the  temple  with  beams  and  boards  of 
cedar.  And  he  built  chambers  against  it,  which 
rested  on  the  house,  with  timber  of  cedar.  And 
the  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with 
knops  and  flowers:  all  was  cedar,  there  wA 
no  stone  seen."  Thus  writes  the  sacred  historian, 
who  mentions  that  the  same  monarch  had  a 
palnce  of  cedar  in  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  Ancient 
writers  notice  that  the  ships  of  Seaostris,  the 
Egyptian  conqueror,  one  of  them  two  hundred 
and  eighty  cubits  long,  were  formed  of  this 
timber;  as  was  also  the  gigantic  statue  of  Diana 
in  the  temple  at  Ephesus.  Some  difficulty,  no 
doubt,  exists,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  history 
of  this  celebrated  tree, — there  being  other  trees, 
still  named  cedars,  which,  though  somewhat 
resembling  them,  do  not  belong  to  the  same  genus, 
as  the  white  cedar,  which  is  a  cypress;  and  the 
red,  which  is  a  juniper. 

In  addition  to  the  durability  of  its  timber,  the 
cedar  is,  in  its  appearance,  the  most  majestic  of 
trees;  and  when  it  stands  alone  in  a  situation 
worthy  of  it,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
finer  vegetable  ornament.  Its  height  in  this  coun- 
try has  seldom  equalled  the  taller  of  the  larches, 
though  it  has  nearly  approached  to  it;  but  the 
very  air  of  the  tree  impresses  one  with  the  idea 
of  its  comparative  immortality.  There  is  a 
firmness  in  the  bark  and  a  stability  in  the  trunk, 
in  the  mode  in  which  that  lays  hold  of  the  ground, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  branches  and  their  inser- 
tion into  the  trunk,  not  found  in  any  other  pine, 
scarcely  in  any  othor  tree.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  tribe,  each 
branch  being  perfect  in  its  form :  the  points  of 
the  leaves  spread  upwards  into  beautiful  little 
tufts;  and  tho  whole  upper  surface  of  the  branch, 
which  droops  in  a  graceful  curve  toward  the 
extremity,  having  the  semblance  of  velvet.  The 
colour  is  also  fine;  it  is  a  rich  green,  wanting  the 
bluish  tint  of  the  pine  and  fir,  and  the  lurid  and 
gloomy  one  of  the  cypress. 

The  description  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel, is  fine  and  true:—" Behold 
the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair 
branches,  and  of  an  high  stature;  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs.  His  houghs  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  his  branches  became  long.  The  fir 
trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  nor  the  chestnut 
trees  like  his  branches;  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden 
of  God  like  unto  him  in  beauty." 

Whether  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  thinned 
to  exhaustion  by  the  fourscore  thousand  axes  of 


the  king  of  Israel,  or  whether  they  have  derayd 
in  consequence  of  some  variation  of  climate,  ( r 
other  physical  change  in  the  country,  it  U  impos- 
sible to  say;  but  modem  travellers  represent  ttat 
very  few  now  exist,  though  some  are  of  irawn* 
bulk — al>out  thirty-six  feet  in  circumfercnr . 
and  quite  un decayed. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  though  it  has  ber. 
introduced  into  many  parts  of  England  as  *■ 
ornamental  tree,  and  has  thriven  well,  has  r> : 
yet  been  planted  in  great  numbers  for  the  mi- 
of  its  timber.  No  doubt  it  is  more  difficult 
!  rear,  and  requires  a  far  richer  soil  than  the 
!  and  the  larch;  but  the  principal  objection  to  i: 
lms  been  the  supposed  great  slowness  of  its  grow.)-, 
i  although  that  does  not  appear  to  be  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  oak.  Some  cedars,  which 
have  been  planted  in  a  soil  well  adapted  to  uV:.;, 
at  Lord  Carnarvon's,  at  Highclere,  hare  gr^n 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Of  the  cc<k"» 
planted  in  the  Royal  garden  at  Chelsea,  in  10^. 
two  had,  in  eighty-three  years,  acquired  a  fir 
cumference  of  more  than  twelve  feet,  at  two  fa 
from  the  ground,  while  their  branches  extend 
over  a  circular  space  forty  feet  in  diam<tcr 
Seven  and  twenty  years  afterwards  the  trunt  ^ 
the  largest  one  had  increased  more  than  ha!:  a 
foot  in  circumference;  which  is  prohably  m  ■> 
than  most  oaks  of  a  similar  age  would  do  dunr. 
an  equal  period.  The  surface  soil  in  which  \b 
Chelsea  cedars  throve  so  well,  is  not  by  arv 
means  rich;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  grw*.  • 
nourished  from  a  neighbouring  pond,  upon  6 
filling  up  of  which  they  wasted  away. 

Various  specimens  of  the  cedar  of  Www" 
are  mentioned  as  having  attained  averjj!^' 
size  in  England.   One  planted  by  Dr  llndal-. 
in  the  garden  of  the  manor-house  at  EnfWj. 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentor., 
had  a  girth  of  fourteen  feet  in  1780;  fight  fa 
of  the  top  of  it  had  been  blown  down  by 
great  hurricane  in  1703,  but  still  it  was  forty  fa 
in  height.    At  Whitton,  in  Middlesex, a  remark 
able  cedar  was  blown  down  in  1779.  I*  'u 
attained  the  height  of  seventy  feet;  thebraufk 
covered  an  area  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter;  tk 
trunk  was  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  at  *r <r 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  twenty-one  feet  a»  t v 
insertion  of  the  great  branches  twelvefeetab',, 
the  surface.    There  were  about  ten  priwpL 
branches  or  limbs,  and  their  average  circumfw™ ' 
was  twelve  feet.    About  the  age  and  plantor  * 
this  immense  tree  its  historians  are  not  aerre -< 
some  of  them  referring  its  origin  to  the  day' 1  • 
Elizabeth,  and  even  alleging  that  it  was  plantr! 
by  her  own  hand.    Another  cedar,  at  Hilling^- 
near  Uxbridge,  had,  at  tho  presumed  age  of 
years,  arrived  at  the  following  dimension*:  i  > 
height  was  fifty-three  feet,  and  the  spread  of  th* 
branches  ninety-six  feet  from  east  to  west, 
eighty-nine  from  north  to  south.  Th«  arrow- 
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fVrenee  of  the  trunk,  close  to  the  ground,  was 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half;  at  seven  feet  it  was 
twelve  and  a  half ;  and  at  thirteen  feet,  just  under 
the  branches,  it  was  fifteen  feet  eight  inches. 
There  were  two  principal  branches,  the  one 
twelve  feet  and  the  other  ten  feet  in  girth.  The 
first,  after  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  divided 
into  two  arms,  one  eight  feet  and  a  half,  and  the 
other  seven  feet  ten.  The  other  branch,  soon 
after  its  insertion,  was  parted  into  two,  of  five 
feet  and  a  half  each. 

The  Ykw  Tree,  torus  baccata;  dicocia,  mono- 
dtlyhia,  of  Linnaeus,  (called  torus,  probably 


174. 


Tb*  Yaw. 

from  the  Greek,  which  signifies  swiftness,  and 
may  allude  to  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  shot  from 
•  yew  tree  bow,)  is  a  tree  of  no  little  celebrity, 
Wh  in  the  military  and  the  superstitious  history 
of  England.  The  common  yew  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  of  North  America,  and  of  the  Japanese 
It  used  to  be  very  plentiful  in  England 
tnd  Ireland,  and  probably  also  in  Scotland. 
1  "fsar  mentions  it  as  having  been  abundant  in 
G*ol;  and  much  of  it  is  found  in  Ireland, 
imbedded  in  the  earth.  The  trunk  and  branches 
prow  very  straight;  the  bark  is  cast  annually; 
the  wood  is  red  and  veined;  it  is  compact,  hard, 
tod  very  elastic.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  use 
in  <*ery  branch  of  the  arts  in  which  firm  and 
durable  timber  is  required ;  and,  before  the  general 
m  °f  fire-arms,  it  was  in  high  request  for  bows: 
*°  nmch  of  it  was  required  for  the  latter  purpose, 
ships  trading  to  Venice  were  obliged  to  bring 
kn  bow  staves  along  with  every  butt  of  Malmsey. 

The  yew  was  also  consecrated — a  large  tree, 
■  more,  being  in  every  churchyard;  and  they 

held  sacred.  Flood  gates  for  ponds  made 
('«  it,  are  said  to  be  of  incredible  duration.  The 
twi^  and  leaves  of  this  tree  eaten,  even  in  very 

quantities,  are  certain  death  to  horses  and 
but  deer,  it  is  said,  will  crop  them  with 
"npunity;  and  sheep  and  goats,  according  to 
Lini»us>  eat  them  readily.    Turkeys,  peacocks, 
•4  other  poultry  birds,  eat  both  the  leaves  and 

with  impunity.  The  leaves,  if  eaten  by 
^to,  are  fatal;  and  the  berries,  if  taken  in  any 
l^antity,  are  deleterious.    In  funeral  processions 

branches  were  carried  over  the  dead  by 
m°urners,  and  thrown  under  the  coffin  in  the 


grave.  According  to  Ray,  the  yew  being  an  ever* 
green,  was  thus  made  typical  of  the  immortality 
of  man.  The  following  extract  from  the  ancient 
laws  of  Wales  will  show  the  value  that  was  there 
set  upon  these  trees,  and  also  how  the  consecrated 
yew  of  the  priests  had  risen  in  value  over  the 
reputed  sacred  misletoe  of  the  Druids : — 

"A  oonsecratcd  yew,  its  value  U  a  pound. 


"An  oak,  sixscnrc  _ 

"Principal  branch  of  an  oak,  thirty  ponce. 
"A  yew  tree,  (not  consecrated)  fifteen  pence. 
"A  sweet  apple,  threescore  pence. 
"  A  sour  apple,  thirty  pence. 

**  A  thorn  tree,  seven  pence  half  penny.   Every  tree 


By  a  statute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward 
IV.,  every  Englishman,  and  Irishman  dwelling 
with  Englishmen,  was  directed  to  have  a  bow  of 
his  own  height  made  of  yew,  wych-hozel,  ash,  or 
awburne — that  is,  laburnum,  which  is  still  styled 
"awburne  saugh,"  or  awburne  willow,  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  His  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
long  bow  was  the  proud  distinction  of  the  English 
yeoman,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  none  but  an 
Englishman  could  bend  that  powerful  weapon. 
It  seems  that  there  was  a  peculiar  art  in  the 
English  use  of  this  bow;  for  our  archers  did  not 
employ  all  their  muscular  strength  in  drawing 
the  string  with  the  right  hand,  but  thrust  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  into  the  horns  of  the 
bow  with  the  left.  Chaucer  describes  his  archer 
as  carrying  "a  mighty  bo  we;"  and  the  "cloth- 
yard  shaft,"  which  was  discharged  from  this 
engine,  is  often  mentioned  by  our  old  poets  and 
chroniclers.  The  command  of  Richard  III.  at 
the  battle  which  was  fatal  to  him,  was  this : 

"Draw  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head." 

The  bowmen  were  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
English  leaders  in  those  bloody  battles  which 
attended  our  unjust  contests  for  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Some  of  these  scenes 
are  graphically  described  by  Froissart. 

In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Rlanchetagne 
(the  passage  of  the  Somme),  just  before  Crecy, 
Froissart  says:  "The  Frenchmen  defended  so 
well  the  passage  at  the  issuing  out  of  the  water, 
that  they  (the  English)  had  much  to  do.  The 
Genoese  did  them  -great  trouble  with  their  cross- 
bows. On  the  other  side,  the  archers  of  England 
shot  so  wholly  together,  that  the  Frenchmen 
were  fain  to  give  place  to  the  Englishmen." 

At  Crecy— -"There  were  of  the  Genoese  cross- 
bows about  a  fifteen  thousand,  but  they  were  so 
weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
armed  with  their  cross-bows,  that  they  said  to 
their  constables,  *  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight 
this  day,  for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any 
great  deeds  of  arms;  we  have  more  need  of  rest.* 
The  words  came  to  the  Count  d* Alencon,  who 
said,  'A  man  is  well  at  case  to  be  charged  with 
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such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and  fail  now  at 
most  need.' "  A  storm  then  ensues,  which,  and 
its  passing  away,  are  described  in  Froissart's  own 
singular  style.  He  then  continues  thus:  "When 
the  Genoese  were  assembled  together,  and  began 
to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and  cry 
to  abash  the  Englishmen;  but  they  stood  still, 
and  stirred  not  for  all  that.  Then  the  Genoese 
again  the  second  time  made  another  leap  and  a 
fell  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little;  and  the 
Englishmen  removed  not  one  foot.  Thirdly, 
again  they  leapt  and  cried,  and  went  forth  till 
they  came  within  shot.  They  then  shot  fiercely 
with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the  English  archers 
stept  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly  their  arrows  so 
wholly,  and  so  thick,  that  it  seemed  snow.  When 
the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads,  arms,  and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast 
down  their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings, 
and  returned  diacomfitted.  When  the  French 
king  saw  them  fly  away,  he  said,  'Slay  these 
rascals,  for  they  shall  lett  and  trouble  us  without 
reason.'  Then  ye  should  have  seen  the  men  of 
arms  dash  in  among  them,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them;  and  ever  still  the  Englishmen 
shot  where  as  they  saw  thickest  press.  The  sharp 
arrows  ran  into  the  men  of  arms,  and  into  their 
horses;  and  many  fell,  horse  and  men,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Genoese;  and  when  they  were  down, 
they  could  not  relieve  again,  the  press  was  so 
thick  that  one  overthrew  another." 

At  Poitiers — "Then  the  battle  b<fran  on  all 
parts,  and  the  battles  of  the  marshals  of  France 
approached, and  they  set  forth  that  were  appointed 
to  break  the  array  of  the  archers.  They  entered 
a  horseback  into  the  way  where  the  great  hedges 
were  on  both  sides,  set  full  of  archers.  As  soon 
as  the  men  of  arms  entered,  the  archers  began 
to  shoot  on  both  sides,  and  did  slay  and  hurt 
horses  and  knights;  so  that  the  horses,  when 
they  felt  the  sharp  arrows,  they  would  in  no 
wise  go  forward,  but  drew  aback,  and  flang,  and 
took  on  so  fiercely,  that  many  of  them  fell  on 
their  masters,  so  that  for  press  they  could  not 
rise  again,  in  so  much  that  the  marshals'  battle 
could  never  come  at  the  prince.  .  .  .  True 
to  say,  the  archers  did  their  company  that  day 
great  advantage;  for  they  shot  so  thick  that  the 
Frenchmen  wist  not  on  what  side  to  take  heed." 

At  the  battle  of  Aljabarota,  in  Portugal,  fought 
in  the  early  part  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign, 
between  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the 
former  aided  by  John  of  Gaunt,  with  an  English 
force,  and  the  latter  by  volunteers  from  France 
and  Be'arn,  the  English  archers  distinguished 
themselves  greatly ;  indeed  they  chiefly  contri- 
buted to  win  the  battle,  one  of  the  bloodiest  even 
of  that  time,  by  the  total  impossibility  of  bring- 
ing the  horses  to  advance,  or  even  stand  fast 
under  the  arrows.  Thus  Froissart  describes  the 
encounter 
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"  The  same  Saturday  was  a  fair  day,  and  th? 
suu  was  turned  towards  even-song.  Tbeu  tlu 
first  battle  (of  the  Spaniards)  came  before  Alja- 
Iwirota,  where  the  king  of  Portugal  and  hu  men 
were  ready  to  receive  them.  Of  these  French 
knights  there  were  a  two  thousand  spears, * 
fresh  and  well  ordered  men  as  could  be  devised ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  enemies,  Un  - 
joined together  like  men  of  war,  and  approached 
in  good  order  till  they  came  within  a  bow-«b'ji; 
and  at  their  first  coming  there  was  a  hard  ret- 
counter,  for  such  as  desired  to  assail,  to  win  gro- 
an d  praise,  entered  into  the  strait  way,  whw 
the  Englishmen  by  their  policy  had  fortifW 
them.  And  because  the  entry  was  so  nam*, 
there  waa  great  press,  and  great  mischief  to  tk 
assailants;  for  such  English  archers  as  wereuVrr 
shot  so  wholly  together  that  their  arrow*  pierce! 
men  and  horses,  and  when  the  horses  were  full 
of  arrows  they  fell  upon  one  another.  .  .  . 
There  were  many  of  the  lords  and  knights  o; 
France  and  Bearn  taken  and  slain,  and  all  their 
companies  that  were  entered  within  the  atraii. 
Their  horses  were  so  hurt  with  the  archers  tin: 
they  fell  on  their  masters,  and  one  upon  another. 
There  these  Frenchmen  were  in  great  dancer,  fir 
they  could  not  help  one  another,  for  they  had  n> 
room  to  enlarge  themselves  or  to  fight  at  their 
will." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  bow  continued  to  be  a  principal  iratronwM 
of  war.  The  bow  was  used  at  Agincourt  and  a 
Flodden. 

The  use  of  the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  war,  or  <>f 
the  chase,  has  ceased  in  this  country;  butarchm 
is  still  followed  as  an  amusement ;  and  thoosh 
some  of  the  foreign  woods  have  more  elasticity, 
the  best  bows  of  native  growth  are  certain.'v 
those  made  of  the  yew  tree. 

The  yew  has  often  attained  a  very  great  ei; 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  though  the  sped 
mens  now  remaining  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  \* 
but  few.  In  the  first  of  those  countries,  Qo*n 
Mary's  yew  at  Crookstone  was  much  celebrate*!, 
though  probably  more  on  account  of  the  princes 
with  whose  history  it  was  connected,  than  wy 
peculiarity  in  its  own  magnitude.  The  trunk 
of  a  large  yew,  found  by  Pennant  in  the  choreic 
yard  of  Fortingal,  in  Perthshire,  though  wasted 
to  the  outside  shell,  and  with  only  a  few  kar* 
at  one  point,  is  quoted  by  him  as  being  fifty-?" 
feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  or  about  eigh- 
teen feet  in  diameter. 

The  yew  tree  at  Mucruss  abbey,  in  Ireland, 
has  a  trunk  about  six  feet  and  a  half  in  rimm-- 
ference,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  which  terminal 
in  a  head  that  fills  the  area  of  the  cloisters. 

In  England  and  Wales  some  very  large  spw>- 
mens  are  mentioned.  According  to  Evelyn,  the 
Crowhurst  yew  was  thirty  feet  in  circamference; 
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th  at  it  Brahurne  churchyard,  in  Kent,  was  nearly 
twenty  feet  diameter,  although  it  had  been  dis- 
mantled by  storms ;  and  at  Sntton,  near  Win- 
chester, there  was,  as  Evelyn  quaintly  says, 
"saeh  another  monster."  At  Hedsor,  in  Buck- 
itchamshire,  there  was  lately,  if  there  be  not 
«titL,one  in  health  and  vigour,  full  twenty -seven 
to  in  diameter.  In  the  woods  of  Cliefden,  near 
Hedsor,  there  are  some  extraordinary  remains  of 
iheee  trees,  whose  roots,  apparently  of  vast  age, 
twine  about  the  chalk  rocks  in  the  most  fantas- 
tic shapes. 

Considering  the  immense  size  to  which  the 
vow  grows,  and  the  strength,  durability,  and 
<ven  beauty  of  its  timber,  one  cannot  help  regret- 
ting that,  when  those  srrwit  trees  shal  1 1  ntve  yielded, 
m  yield  they  must,  to  the  destructive  power  of 
tine,  there  ahould  not  be  a  succession.  It  is  true 
;H»t,  in  consequence  of  the  great  improvement 
"f  the  iron  manufacture,  and  the  cheapness  of 
that  article,  it  can  be  applied  to  many  purposes 
kr  which  the  great  strength  of  the  yew  was  well 
idapted. 

The  custom  of  clipping  yews  into  fantastic 
&>pes  was  much  practised  in  the  sixteenth  ami 
^^rtjteenth  centuries.  Some  of  our  churchyards 
siil  have  their  yew  trees  thus  cut  into  the  pre- 
teniied  likenesses  of  birds  and  beasts.  At  Bed- 
f  at,  in  Middlesex,  there  are  two  celebrated  trees, 
*  W  branches  are  annually  shaped  into  soine- 
rriinjt  like  the  form  of  a  peacock,  with  a  date 
1 1  <  08)  showing  when  this  piece  of  useless  labour 
11  a  first  performed.  The  Romans,  as  we  learn 
'wm  Pliny's  letters,  cut  their  evergreens  into 
•i*  fantastic  shapes  of  birds  and  beasts.  Lord 
kfon,  with  his  wonted  good  sense,  protested 
%ainst  this  practice,  which  was  the  fashion  of 
bis  time.  "  I,  for  my  part,"  he  says  in  his 
&*»)V'do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juni- 
Kr  and  other  garden  stuff;  they  be  for  chil- 
dren. 

Thx  Crraras  ( cuprrssiw  sempcrrirens J.  The 
fJ~prejs  uhtains  its  name  from  the  island  of 
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The  Cyprr««. 

Cyprus,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance;  the 
^wjrreen  cypress  is  also  a  common  tree  in  the 
L^t.  It  was  planted  by  the  Moors  around 
taeir  palaces,  and  both  by  the  ancient  and  modern 


Romans  as  an  ornamental  tree  around  their  vil  las. 
Of  this  species  there  are  two  varieties,  the  upright 
and  the  spreading,  the  last  attaining  a  larger  size 
than  the  other,  and  being  thus  more  valuable  us 
•  a  timber  tree.  It  thrives  best  in  a  warm,  sandy, 
or  gravelly  soil;  and  though  it  has  not  been 
much  cultivated  in  England  as  a  timber  tree, 
yet  it  seems  well  adapted  for  many  situations  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  keen  frosts 
of  our  climate;  yet  Evelyn  says  that  he  had 
upwards  of  a  thousand  cypress  trees  in  his  gar- 
den, and  did  not  lose  more  than  three  or  four  of 
them  during  the  uncommonly  severe  winters  of 
1063  and  1066. 

Of  all  timber,  that  of  the  cypress  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  most  durable,  superior  even 
to  that  of  the  cedar  itself.  The  doors  of  St 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  which  had  been  formed 
of  this  material  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
showed  no  sign  of  decay  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
eleven  hundred  years,  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  took 
them  down  to  replace  them  by  gates  of  brass. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  heroes, 
the  Athenians  buried  them  in  coffins  of  cypress; 
and  the  chests  or  coffins  in  which  the  Egyptian 
.mummies are  found  are  usually  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. Cypress  is  a  handsome  timber.  Though 
liard,  it  is  clastic,  and,  therefore,  would  answer 
well  for  musical  instruments.  For  furniture,  it 
would  be  equal  even  to  mahogany;  for  though 
not  so  beautiful  in  its  colour,  it  is  stronger,  resists 
the  worm  equally,  and  its  odour  repels  insects 
from  whatever  may  be  contained  in  a  cabinet  or 
chest  made  of  it.  For  building,  there  is  no  tim- 
ber superior  to  the  cypress,  which  lasts  almost 
as  long  as  stone  itself ;  accordingly,  where  it  is 
found  in  great  abundance,  it  is  very  much  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  cypress  is  reputed  to  live 
to  a  great  age ;  and  though  the  precise  period 
has  not  been  ascertained,  the  fact  of  its  being 
planted  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  carried 
in  funeral  processions,  as  an  emblem  of  immor- 
tality, is  a  proof  that  its  duration  must  be  very 
considerable. 

The  While  Cedar  is  a  native  of  America,  where 
it  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  but  it  grows 
slowly,  being  eighty  years  old  before  it  is  fit  for 
timber;  and  even  then,  though  it  answers  well 
for  hoops,  small  boats,  roofing,  and  some  other 
purposes,  it  does  not  appear  very  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  a  timber  tree.  But  it  is  hardy, 
and  forms  a  good  variety  in  clumps  of  evergreens. 

Arbor  Vitm  (thuja  oecidetUalu).  The  wood 
of  this  tree,  which  gives  out  when  burnt  an 
agreeable  odour,  was  used  by  the  ancients  at  their 
sacrifices ;  and  hence  the  name  from  the  Greek 
word  thttOy  to  sacrifice. 

The  common  arbor  vitse  is  a  well  known  ever- 
green shrub  in  this  country.     In  Canada,  its 
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native  locality,  it  however  assumes  the  form  and 
height  of  u  tree,  and  the  wood  is  considered  more 
durable  tlian  any  other.  The  trunk  is  sawn  up 
into  planks  and  hoards  for  houses  and  boat  build- 
ing, and  their  branches  are  used  for  posts  and 
fencing,  the  smaller  branches  and  spray  for 
besoms,  and  the  leaves,  made  into  an  ointment, 
are  used  by  the  native  Indians  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism.  In  England  the  timber  has  been 
chiefly  employed  by  the  turner  and  cabinet 
maker. 

In  America  the  arbor  vita?  succeeds  best  in 
soils  where  the  roots  have  abundance  of  mois- 
ture, and  it  accordingly  grows  tallest  in  swamps 
and  marshes ;  in  dry  situations  it  is  stunted,  and 
never  grows  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The 
first  tree  of  this  species  which  was  sent  to 
Europe  was  planted  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Fountainbleau,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The 
Chinese  species  ( t.  oriental  is )  very  nearly  resem- 
bles the  nbove ;  both  are  readily  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  and  layers. 

Norfolk  Island  Pine  ( arauearia  excelsa J. 
Dicscia,  monadelphia*  of  Linnaeus.  This  splendid 
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Areurari*. 

tree  attains  an  immense  size,  often  attaining  not 
less  than  220  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  presents  a  magnificent  object,  with 
its  bright  evergreen  foliage  and  innumerable 
waving  branches.  The  leaves  arc  closely  imbri- 
cated, inflexed,  and  pointless.  The  longitudinal 
section  of  the  wood,  with  all  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  conifers?,  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  three 
rows  of  oval  disks.  From  this  rirrnmstance, 
Mr  Nicol  of  Edinburgh  has  identified  the  fossil 
tree  of  Craigleith  quarry  with  the  arauearia  of 
Norfolk  island. 

Sir  J.  Bank's  Arauearia  ( a.  imbricata J,  is 
also  a  splendid  and  beautiful  tree.  It  thrives 
well  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  whereas  the 
excelsa  requires  the  protection  of  the  green- 


house. Tho  soil  suited  for  this  is  an  equal 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Cuttings  Ultra 
off  at  a  joint  will,  with  much  care,  take  root  il 
planted  in  a  pot  of  sand,  and  placed  under abell- 
glass.  We  have  as  yet  had  little  experience  if 
the  nature  or  durability  of  the  wood.  Spanfw 
nautical  purposes  have  been  used,  and  apparent!/ 
with  advantage. 

The  Juniper  (juniperus  communis ).  Diane. 
monadelphia%  of  I. in  mens.     This  plant  is  com- 
mon in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  b  fer 
tile  or  barren  soils,  on  hills  or  in  valleys,  in  op* 
sandy  plains,  or  in  moist  or  in  close  woak 
On  the  sides  of  hills  its  trunk  grows  long ;  bet 
on  the  tops  of  rocky  mountains  and  in  bogs  it  i< 
a  tufted  shrub.    In  England  it  is  found  chid!} 
in  open  downs,  in  a  chalky  or  sandy  soiL  In 
Scotland  it  is  found  in  granite,  trap,  and  schis- 
tous hills  and  mountains ;  but  not  on  the  high^ 
summits  of  the  more  elevated  of  the  latter.  In 
the  south  of  Europe  it  is  only  found  in  eletit<<: 
situations.     It  abounds  in  the  Alps  of  Swiuw- 
land;  but  is  not  very  common  in  the  Appeniw* 
In  our  Bhrublwries  it  forms  a  not  ungraceful 
bush,  grouping  and  combining  very  well  VH 
cypresses,  American  cedars,  and  various  specie 
of  tho  pine  and  fir  tribe.    It  is  easily  tun.*- 
planted,  and  hears  cropping.    Grass  will  n ' 
grow  beneath  it;  but  the  avena  pratensis b  «io 
to  destroy  it.    The  wood  is  hard  and  dunM» 
the  bark  is  so  tenacious,  that  it  may  be  form*  i 
into  ropes ;  and  the  berries  are  used  for  imp*?' 
ing  the  peculiar  flavour  to  gin.   Various  in»v'- 
feed  on  this  shrub;  and  it  is  eaten  by  hot**, 
sheep,  and  goats,  when  they  can  get  nothing- 
better.    A  gum  oozes  spontaneously  from  m 
trunk  of  old  plants,  which  forms  the  ?mn  «t 
dnrack,  and  in  its  powdered  form  is  known  ■ 
pounce.    The  tarries  require  to  remain  t* 
years  on  tho  tree  before  they  assume  the  bU"* 
form  which  indicates  their  maturity.  The 
greater  quantity  of  those  which  arc  used  in  Bri- 
tain are  brought  from  Germany,  Holland,  sr.- 
Italy.     They  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  sweetish,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  In^ 
filiation  with  water  they  yield  a  volatile  terelw 
thinate  oil  of  a  greenish  colour,  on  which 
virtues  depend.    The  flavour  and  diuretk  p 
perties  of  Hollands  arise  from  this  oil.  In 
cine  oil  of  juniper  is  used  as  a  diuretic,  ao-i  ^ 
this  way  has  been  employed  for  the  curr 
dropsy.    The  tops  yield  the  same  oil  as  the  m 
ries,  and  may  be  used  instead  of  these. 

Bermudas  Cedar  Wood  is  the  product  of  l 
West  Indian  species  of  juniper.  The  red  ctto 
().  Virginiana )  is  one  of  the  highest  tim^- 
trees  in  Jamaica,  affording  large  boards  of  ack* 
fine  texture,  and  reddish  colour,  very  bitter  t 
the  taste,  and  avoided  by  all  insects;  hence  il  V 
employed  by  the  cabinet  makers  for  the  nur-11 
facturo  of  clothes'  presses  and  drawers. 
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Commm  Savin  ( j.  tabina ).  This  plant,  which 
only  attains  the  sice  of  a  few  feet  in  this  country, 
b  found  as  a  tree  in  some  of  the  Greek  islands. 
The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  strong  heavy  disa- 
greeable odour,  and  a  bitter  hot  taste,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  acrimony.  These  quali- 
ties depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  which  is 
obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  distillation 
with  water.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its 
active  principles.  Savin  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  powerful  stimulant,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Gum  Olibanum,  supposed  to  be  the  incense  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  substance  now  used  in  the 
Catholic  churches,  is  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  the  J.  licia. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  conifers*  is  the  family 
of  plants  myricOy  or  candid* rry  myrtle*.  One 
of  these,  the  sweet  gale  ( myrica  gale  J,  is  com- 
mon and  very  abundant  in  bogs  and  marshes  in 
Scotland.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  leaves  some- 
what like  the  myrtle  or  willow,  of  a  fragrant 
o-iour  and  hitter  taste,  ami  yielding  nn  essential 
oil  by  distillation.  The  northern  natives  for- 
merly used  this  plant  instead  of  hops;  and  it  is 
still  in  use  for  that  purpose  in  some  of  the  west- 
ern islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Unless  it  be  boiled  for  a  long  time 
it  ia  said  to  cause  headache.  The  catkins,  or 
cones,  boiled  in  water,  throw  up  a  scum  resem- 
bling bees  wax,  which,  collected  in  sufficient 
quantities,  would  make  candles.  The  plant  is 
oaed  to  tan  calf  skins.  Gathered  in  the  autumn, 
it  dyes  wool  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  used  for  this 
purpose  both  in  Sweden  and  Wales,  The  Swedes 
onetimes  use  a  strong  decoction  to  kill  insects 
and  vermin,  and  to  cure  the  itch.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  also  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and  the 
dried  leaves  are  generally  employed  to  scent 
linen  and  other  clothes.  It  is  also  made  into 
brooms,  and  used  as  firewood  to  heat  ovens. 
Horses  and  goats  eat  it,  while  sheep  and  cows 
refuse  it. 

Mvrica  Cerifcra,  or  Tallow  Shrub,  is  common 
in  North  America,  where  candles  are  made  from 
the  waxy  substance  collected  from  a  decoction 
of  the  fruit  or  berry.  It  grows  abundantly  in  a 
*H  soil,  and  seems  to  thrive  particularly  well  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  nor  does  it  seem 
efer  to  be  found  high  up  in  the  country.  The 
berries  intended  for  making  candles  are  gathered 
to*  in  autumn,  and  are  thrown  into  a  pot  of 
toiling  water,  where  the  fatty  or  waxy  substance 
floats  on  the  top,  and  ia  skimmed  off.  When 
congealed,  this  substance  is  of  a  dirty  green 
colour,  somewhat  intermediate  in  its  nature 
Mwetn  wax  and  tallow.  After  being  again 
melted  and  refined,  it  assumes  a  transparent 
hue.  This  substance,  mixed  with  a  pro- 
portion of  tallow,  forms  candles,  which  burn 
setter  and  slower  than  common  tallow  ones,  and 


do  not  ran  so  much  in  hot  weather.  They  have, 
also,  very  little  smoke,  and  emit  a  rather  agree- 
able odour.  A  soap  is  also  made  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  has  an  agreeable  scent,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  a  shaving  soap,  and  is  used  by  sur- 
geons for  plasters.  In  Carolina  they  likewise 
make  a  sealing  wax  from  these  berries.  Tho 
root  is  used  as  a  cure  for  toothache. 

All  the  species  grow  well  and  readily  in  peat 
soil  or  sandy  loam,  in  a  moist  situation.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers,  but  not  readily 
by  cuttings. 

M.  eeri/era  has  been  cultivated  in  France  and 
in  Germany,  where  it  grows  in  the  open  air ; 
and  where,  in  many  waste  marshy  situations,  it 
might  prove  a  profitable  object  of  culture. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

THX  BANYAN  TREE,  DO  A  BOB. 

Wb  have  in  the  foregoing  chapters  described 
the  most  useful  trees,  and  in  this  shall  consider 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  and  curious. 

The  Banyan  Trkk  (fieus  Indiea J*  This 
singular  tree  belongs  to  the  family  of  figs,  natu- 
ral order,  urticeas.  It  is  a  native  of  India;  and 
it  and  another  species  (f.  religion )t  are  held  in 
such  veneration  by  the  Hindoos,  that  if  a  person 
cuts  or  lope  off  any  of  the  branches,  he  is  looked 
upon  with  as  great  abhorrence  as  if  he  had  broken 
the  leg  of  one  of  their  equally  sacred  cows. 

This  remarkable  tree  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
Strabo  describes  it,  and  states  very  accurately  that 
after  the  branches  have  extended  about  twelve 
feet  horizontally,  they  shoot  down  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  there  root  themselves ;  and 
when  they  have  attained  maturity,  they  pro  pagat  e 
inward  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  whole  becomes 
like  a  tent  supported  by  many  columns.  This 
tree  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny  with  a  minute  accu- 
racy, which  has  been  conformed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  modern  travellers ;  and  Milton  has  ren- 
dered the  description  of  the  ancient  naturalist 
almost  literally,  in  the  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage:— 

"  Branching  so  broad  along,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twig*  take  root;  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree;  a  pillared  shade, 
High  over  arched,  with  echoing  walks  between. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool;  and  tends  his  pasturing  herd* 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Another  poet  also  describes  it  thus:— 

H  Twos  .1  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 
A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  tho  wool, 
And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 

•  For  a  figure  of  this  tree,  see  Plate  X  I. 
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It  vm  a  goodly  sight  to  sco 
Tliat  venerable  tree, 
For  o'er  tlic  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head; 
And  many  a  long  depending  shoot 
Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 
Straight,  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  tho  ground. 

Some  on  the  lower  Ixmghs,  which  eront  tlieir  way, 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibre*,  round  and  round. 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild  ennlortitm  wound; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  tlmea,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung; 
Others  of  younger  growth,  tinmov'd,  were  hung 
Like  Ntooe-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height, 
lkmcath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 
Nor  weeds  nor  brier*  deform'd  the  natural  floor; 
And  through  the  leafy  eope  whleh  bower'd  it  o'er 
Came  gleams  of  chequer 'd  light. 
So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  bo  prayer."  * 

Some  specimens  of  tho  Indian  fig  tree  are 
mentioned  as  being  of  immense  magnitude.  One 
near  Man  gee,  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Patna,  in  Bengal,  spread  over  a  diameter  of  370 
feet.  Tho  entiro  circumference  of  tho  shadow 
at  noon  was  1110  feet,  and  it  required  020  feet 
to  surround  the  fifty  or  sixty  stems  by  which 
tho  tree  was  supported.  Another  covered  an 
area  of  1700  square  yards;  and  many  of  almost 
equal  dimensions  are  found  in  different  parte  of 
India  and  Cochin  China,  where  the  tree  grows 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  fruit  is  small, 
not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  liazle  nut,  and  is  of 
no  use. 

Thk  Maxorovb  ( rhhophora  manfjU).  Dodt~ 
candrio,  monogynia^  of  Linmeus.  This  singular 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  other  tro- 
pical climates,  where  it  grows  in  swampy  situa- 
tions on  tho  coast,  and  penetrates  even  within 
low  water  mark  of  the  sea.  It  attains  the  height 
of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  is  an  erergreon. 

Dumpier  thus  gives  an  accurate  description  of 
it.  "  The  red  mangrove  groweth  commonly  by 
the  sea  side,  or  by  rivers  or  creeks.  It  always 
grows  out  oi*  many  roots,  about  tho  bigness  of  a 
man's  leg,  some  bigger,  some  less,  which,  at  about 
six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  join  into 
one  trunk  or  body,  that  seems  to  be  supported 
by  so  many  artificial  stakes.  Where  this  sort 
of  tree  grows  it  is  impossible  to  march,  by  rea- 
son of  these  stakes,  which  grow  so  mixed  one 
among  another,  that  I  have,  when  forced  to  go 
through  them,  gone  half  a  mile  and  never  set  my 
foot  on  the  ground,  stepping  from  root  to  root. 
Tho  timber  is  hard,  and  good  for  many  uses. 
The  inside  of  the  l>ark  is  red,  and  it  is  used  for 
tanning  of  leather  very  much  all  over  tho  West 
Indies." 

What  adds  to  the  singularity  of  this  tree  is, 
that  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate  and  send  out 
root*  while  they  are  yet  attached  to  tho  parent 

*  Souttay's  Curse  of  Kvhama. 


branches.  This  is  the  natural  way  In  which  the 
tree  is  propagated,  by  their  roots  descending  and 
fixing  themselves  in  the  earth.  The  mangrove 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  oysters  growing  from 
trees,  l>ecause,  from  its  situation  on  the  sea  shores, 
and  within  tido  mark,  it  becomes  a  favourite 
resort  of  those  shell-fish,  which  ding  to  it* 
branches,  and  thus  have  the  appearance  of  grow- 
ing from  them.t 

An  extract  has  licen  prepared  by  boiling  the 
bark  in  water,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution 
till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  pitch.  This 
extract  is  said  to  possess  the  tanning  property  in 
a  very  perfect  degree;  and  by  licing  prepared  on 
the  spot  where  the  tree  grows,  a  great  saving  of 
carriage  and  other  expenses  might  be  mode. 

Tub  Umbrrlla  Trbb  ( magnolia  tripdata)^ 
species  of  magnolia,  n  native  of  North  America, 
has  received  this  namo  from  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  its  leaves.  These  leaves  are  from  twdre 
to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  five  to  six  inches  in 
breadth,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  each  extremity, 
and  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  a  cir- 
cular manner,  like  an  umbrella.  The  flowers, 
like  all  those  of  the  magnolia  family  already 
described,  are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour. 

There  is  another  tree,  a  native  ef  India,  which 
has  also  obtained  the  name  of  umbrella  tree  from 
the  form  of  its  branches,  which  spread  out  near 
the  top  into  a  close  and  very  regular  flat  don** 
or  circle.  This  tree  affords  the  natives  a  shade 
from  the  sun,  or  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and 
in  this  respect  serves  the  purpose  of  an  urabieL*. 

Til  K  IlowmB.avftj nsimia  diaitatn  •  rmm(Mith>huK 
polyandria,  of  Linnaros,  is  a  native  of  Western 
Africa,  and  is  likewise  said  to  be  found  in  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia ;  it  is  cultivated  in  many  of  tho 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  largest  known  tree, 
its  trunk  being  sometimes  not  less  than  thirty 
feet  in  diameter. 

In  Adanson's  account  of  Senegal,  some  calcu- 
lations are  made  regarding  the  growth  of  this 
tree,  founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  annaUr 
layers.  The  height  of  its  trunk  by  no  meaw 
corresponds  with  the  thickness  which  it  attains 
Thus,  according  to  his  calculations,  at  one  year 
old  its  diameter  is  ono  inch,  and  its  height  n»e 
inches;  at  thirty  years  old  it  has  attained  » 
diameter  of  two  feet,  while  its  height  is  only 
twenty-two  feet,  and  so  on;  till,  at  l,000year> 
old,  the  boabob  is  fourteen  feet  broad,  and  fifr* 
eight  feet  high;  and  at  fi,000  years  the  growth 
laterally  lias  so  outstripped  its  perpendicular 
height,  that  the  trunk  will  be  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  only  seventy-three  feet  high.  The 
roots,  again,  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  length; 
so  that  in  a  tree  with  a  stem  seventy-seven  fett 

+  Seo  Plats  VII.,  Fig.  9. 
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round,  the  main  branch  or  tap  root  measures  110 
feet  in  length.* 

It  often  happens  that  the  profusion  of  leaves 
anil  of  drooping  boughs  almost  hide  the  stem, 
and  the  whole  forms  a  hemispherical  mass  of 
verdure,  140  to  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  high.   The  wood  is  pale-coloured, 
light,  and  soft ;  so  that  in  Abyssinia  the  wild 
bees  perforate  it  and  lodge  their  honey  in  the 
hollow,  which  honey  is  considered  the  best  in 
the  country.   The  negroes  on  the  western  coast, 
ngain,  apply  their  trunks  to  a  very  extraordinary 
purpose.   The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
fun^rus,  which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part 
without  changing  the  colour  or  appearance, 
destroys  life,  and  renders  the  part  so  attacked 
as  soft  as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such 
trunks  are  then  hollowed  into  chambers;  and 
within  these  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
to  whom  are  refused  the  honour  of  burial.  There 
they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry,  and  well 
preserved,  without  further  preparation  or  embalm- 
ing and  are  known  by  the  name  of  giuriots. 
The  boabob  is  emollient  and  mucilaginous: 
the  pulverised  leaves  constitute  IaIof  a  favourite 
article  with  the  natives,  which  they  mix  with 
their  daily  food  to  diminish  excessive  perspira- 
tion; and  which  is  even  used  by  Europeans  in 
fevers  and  diarrheas.    The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  and  handsome;  and  in  their  first  expan- 
sion bear  some  resemblance  to  the  white  poppy, 
having  snow-white  petals,  and  violet-coloured 
st.unens.    Both  flowers  and  fruit  are  pendant, 
and  the  leaves  drop  ofF  before  the  periodical  rains 
come  on.    The  fruit  has  already  been  described; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  of  considerable  sue, 
and  t.istes  like  ginger-bread,  with  a  pleasant  acid 
flavour.     The  expressed  juice,  when  mixed 
with  sugar,  forms  a  cooling  drink,  much  used 
in  putrid  fevers:  this  juice  also  is  generally 
used  as  a  seasoning  for  corn-gruel  and  other 
food. 

Dragon's  Blood TnRR,(draccena  draco).  Hcx- 
amdria,  wwnopynia,  of  Linnaeus.    This  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  found  in  the 
Canary  islands,  growing  to  an  immense  size.  It 
has  a  singular  appearance, t  which  can  be  better 
understood  by  a  figure  than  by  description. 
Humboldt  describes  one  he  saw  in  the  Canary 
as  forty-five  feet  in  circumference.  Ac- 
to  Sir  George  Staunton's  measurement, 
he  saw  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.    It  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Guanchos,  or  inliabitants  of 
these  islands;  is  of  extremely  slow  growth,  and 
endures  for  ages.    It  and  the  boabob  tree  arc 
perhaps  the  oldest  vegetable  inhabitants  of  the 
plobe. 

At  certain  times  the  trunk  cracks  in  various 
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porta,  and  emits  a  gum  which  concretes  into 
Wars  and  is  the  red  substance  commonly  known 
as  dragon's  blood.  Other  trees,  however,  yield 
a  substance  similar  to  this, although  not  reckoned 
so  genuine.  It  being  originally  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  high  veneration  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  Guanchos  of  the  Canary  islands, 
would  indicate  its  introduction  into  those  islands 
from  the  Indian  continent;  as  also  the  original 
country  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  those 
islands. 

Dragon's  blood  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed 
in  medicine;  but  it  is  now  little  used.  It  pos- 
sesses astringent  properties  in  a  very  considerable 

degree. 

Paotdaxcs.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
family  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  Green-Spitted  Pamdanus  (p.  odoratis- 
simusj,  is  a  large  spreading,  branching  bush, 
with  imbricated  leaves,  which  embrace  the  stem, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pine 
apple.  They  are  from  three  to  five  feet  long, 
and  are  placed  in  three  spiral  rows  round  the 
extremities  of  the  branches. 

It  grows  in  all  soils  and  situations  in  the  warm 
parts  of  Asia.  It  grows  readily  from  branches, 
whence  it  is  rare  to  find  the  full  grown  ripe  fruit. 
The  tender  white  leaves  of  the  flowers,  chiefly 
those  of  the  male,  yield  that  most  delightful 
fragrance  for  which  they  are  so  generally  esteemed, 
and  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  Japan. 
Of  all  perfumes  it  is  by  far  the  richest,  and  most 
powerful.  The  lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupe, 
is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives  in  times  of 
scarcity  and  famine.  The  tender  white  base  of 
the  leaves  is  also  eaten,  raw  or  boiled,  at  such 
times  of  scarcity.  The  taste  of  the  pulpy  part 
of  the  drupe  is  very  disagreeable.  The  roots  are 
composed  of  tough  fibres,  which  basket  makers 
use  to  tie  their  work  with.  They  are  so  soft 
and  spongy,  as  to  serve  the  natives  for  corks. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  longitudinal  tough 
fibres,  which  are  used  for  various  purposes.  In 
the  South  sea  islands,  where  the  pandanus  is 
also  a  native,  this  or  some  other  species  or  variety, 
is  employed  for  making  mats.  The  leaves  are 
beautifully  white  and  glossy.  In  the  Sandwich 
islands  these  mats  arc  handsomely  worked  in  a 
variety  of  patterns,  and  stained  of  different 
colours.  The  branches  being  of  a  soft,  spongy, 
juicy  nature,  cattle  will  feed  on  them  when  cut 
into  pieces.  At  Otaheite,  they  call  this  tree 
tcharra. 

S.n'akewooo  ( setropia  peUata J.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  is  singular  in  having  the 
trunk  and  branches  hollow  everywhere,  and 
sloped  from  space  to  space  with  membranaceous 
septas  or  divisions,  and  answering  to  so  many 
annual  marks  on  the  surface.  Tho  leaves  are 
large,  peltate,  lobed  like  those  of  the  papaw  tree, 
and  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  .branches.  The 
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fruit  rises  from  the  summit  of  a  peduncle,  and 
shoot  into  four,  fire,  or  more  cylindrical  berries, 
composed  of  a  row  of  little  acini,  something  like 
the  common  raspberry,  which  they  resemble  also 
in  flavour,  and  are  agreeable  to  most  European 
palates  on  that  account. 

The  wood,  when  dry,  readily  takes  fire  by 
attrition;  and  from  this  the  native  Indians  have 
taken  the  hint,  and  kindle  their  fires  in  the 
woods  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  it  against  some 
harder  wood.  The  bark  is  strong  and  fibrous, 
and  is  frequently  used  for  all  sorts  of  cordage. 
The  trunk  is  very  light,  and  for  that  reason 


Mr  Clarke  Abel  describes  it  ss  being  one  of 
the  largest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  motf 
widely  diffused,  of  the  plants  found  by  him  in 
China,  He  first  saw  it  a  few  miles  south  of  Nan- 
kin, whence  it  occurred  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance all  the  way  to  Canton.  "  We  often  »w 
it,"  he  says, "  imitating  the  oak  in  the  height  of 
its  stem,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches,  its 
foliage  has  the  green  and  lustre  of  the  laurel.  Id 
small  flowers,  of  a  yellow  colour,  are  borne  at 
the  ends  of  its  terminal  branches.  Cluster*  of 
dark-coloured  seed-vessels  succeed  them  in  au- 
tumn ;  and,  when  matured,  burst  asunder  and 


much  used  for  bark-logs  and  fishing  floats.  The  disclose  seeds  of  a  delicate  whiteness.'' 


smaller  branches,  when  cleared  of  the  divisions 
inside,  serve  for  wind  instruments.  Both  trunk 
and  branches  yield  a  great  quantity  of  fine  salt, 
which  is  much  used  among  the  French  to  refine 
and  granulate  their  sugars.  Pigeons  and  other 
birds  feed  readily  on  the  fruit,  and  thus  the  tree 
is  extensively  propagated. 

Poisonous  Trees.  The  upas  tree  (antiartx 
toxicaria )y  has  been  fabled  to  diffuse  a  poisonous 
atmosphere  around  it,  which  is  fatal  to  all  animals 
that  come  within  its  influence.  There  is  no 
truth  in  this  assertion,  although  the  inspissated 
juice  of  this  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  urticece,  is  highly  poisonous  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Another,  the  manchineal  tree, 
is  also  possessed  of  a  highly  acrid  and  poisonous 
juice.  This  tree  grows  to  a  vast  size  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Caribbean  islands,  and  neighbouring 
continent.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  serrated,  acute, 
and  shining.  The  fruit  falls  from  the  tree  spon- 
taneously, strewing  the  ground  in  immense 
numbers. 

This  fruit  is  highly  poisonous.  The  whole 
tree  abounds  with  a  white  milky  juice,  which 
is  also  of  an  acrid,  poisonous  quality.  If  a  single 
drop  of  this  juice  falls  on  the  skin,  it  causes  a 
sensation  like  the  touch  of  a  hot  iron,  and  raises 
a  blister  on  the  part.  It  is  a  common  belief  in 
that  country,  that  to  sleep  under  its  brandies 
will  cause  death.  But  Jaquin  and  his  companions 
proved  the  fallacy  of  this,  by  sitting  under  it  for 
three  hours  at  a  time  with  impunity.  The 
wood  is  beautifully  variegated  with  brown  and 
white,  and  is  highly  prized  for  furniture  and 
ornaments.  The  workmen  who  fell  the  trees 
first  kindle  a  fire  round  the  stem,  by  which 
means  the  juice  becomes  so  much  inspissated,  as 
not  to  flow  out  when  wounds  are  made  with 
their  axes.  Whole  woods  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Martinique  have  been  burnt  in  order  to  clear 
the  country  of  such  a  dangerous  plant. 

The  Tallow  Trek  ( croton  eebiferum),  is 
remarkable  in  yielding  a  substance  very  much 
xbline  tallow  in  consistence,  in  colour,  and 


The  seed-vessels  are  hard  brownish  hunks,  not 
unlike  those  of  chestnuts,  and  each  of  them  con- 
tains three  round  delicately  white  kernel*,  resem- 
bling in  size  and  shape  our  ordinary  hazel-nuts, 
but  having  small  stones  in  the  interior.  It  u 
the  hard  white  oleaginous  substance  surroundir.: 
these  stones  which  possesses  most  of  the  proper- 
ties of  tallow  ;  but  on  stripping  it  off  it  does  not 
soil  the  hands.  From  the  shell  and  stone,  or 
the  seed,  oil  is  extracted,  so  that  this  fruit  pro- 
duces tallow  for  candles,  and  oil  for  lamps.  To 
obtain  its  useful  extract,  the  Chinese  subject  the 
fruit  of  the  tallow-tree  to  much  the  suae  pt^ 
cess  as  the  seed  of  the  camellia  olejfin,«A 
plant.  It  is  ground  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which 
is  hollowed  out,  shaped  like  a  canoe,  lined  with 
iron,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  Length- 
ways within  this  hollowed  trunk  there  mow 
backwards  and  forwards  a  mill-stone, who*  axis 
is  fixed  to  a  long  pole  laden  with  a  heavyweight 
to  increase  the  pressure,  and  suspended  from  » 
beam.  The  pendulum-like  motion  in  given  by  i 
man  or  boy  who  grasps  the  pole,  and  with  w? 
little  exertion  sways  it  from  side  to  side.  Aftf 
the  seed  has  been  thus  pounded,  it  in  thrown, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  into  a  large  ima 
vessel,  exposed  to  fire,  and  reduced  by  heat  into 
a  thick  consistent  mass.  It  is  then  put  hot  into 
a  case  consisting  of  four  or  five  broad  iron  hooj*. 
piled  one  above  the  other,  and  lined  with  sirs*, 
and  then  pressed  down  with  the  feet  ss  closelj r* 
possible  till  it  fills  the  case.  It  is  then  cam*! 
to  the  press. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  generally  adop- 
ted process  is,  merely  to  boil  the  bruised  sfifd  >a 
water,  and  to  collect  the  tallowy  matter  that 
floats  to  the  surface.  A  certain  quantity  of 
vegetable  oil,  occasionally  in  as  great  a  proper- 
tion  as  three  pounds  to  every  ten  pounds  p*** 
cured  from  the  tallow-tree,  is  mixed  up  with 

It  is  not  so  consistent  as  tallow,  and  therefor 
to  promote  the  better  cohesion  of  the  matenal 
the  candles  made  of  it  are  dipped  in  wax ;  tbi 
external  coating  hardens  them,  and  preierw* 
even  in  smell.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  in  them  from  guttering.  The  combustion  of  the*? 
China,  where  the  inhabitants  convert  its  produce  candles  is  described  as  being  less  perfect,  yieU- 
into  candles.  I  ing  a  thicker  smoke,  a  dimmer  light,  and  con 
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rapidly  than  ours.  These 
are  perhaps  attributable  in  a  great 
to  the  unappropriateness  of  the  wick 
<  mployed,  which  is  merely  a  little  rod  of  dry 
lutht  food  (generally  bamboo),  with  the  pith  of 
a  rush  wound  round  it ;  the  pores  of  this  pith 
serving  as  a  medium  to  convey  to  the  wood  the 
inflammable  matter  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Father  D'lncarville  mentions,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  from  Pekin,  and  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1753,  that  almost 
all  the  candles  sold  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
China  are  made  with  tallow  prepared  from  these 
ferries.  There  are  very  few  sheep  in  that  part 
■if  the  country  ;  animal  tallow  is  therefore  very 
wan*,  and  this  vegetable  production  is  in  con- 
sequence held  in  high  estimation. 

The  Pi.vbt  Trek  (vatcria  Indica )  growing  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  yields  a  substance  very 
much  resembling  that  of  the  croton  sebiferum. 
The  peculiar  product  of  this  tree  is  fully  described 
in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Dr 
Benjamin  Babington,  who,  from  many  experi- 
ments, has  shown  that  its  inflammable  proper- 
ty admirably  adapt  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
cMidles,  it  being  in  every  way  superior  to  animal 
uDow 

The  useful  matter  is  obtained  by  simply  boil- 
in?  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  piney  tree  in  water, 
when  the  fused  vegetable  tallow  rises  to  the  sur- 
£*e,  and,  on  cooling,  forms  a  solid  cake.  No 
father  preparation  is  necessary.  This  substance 
i»  centrally  white,  sometimes  yellow,  unctuous 
t«  the  touch,  **  with  some  degree  of  waxiness, 
dtnost  tasteless,  and  has  an  agreeable  odour 
»m*what  resembling  common  cerate."  It  takes 
a  liquid  form  at  the  temperature  of  97£°  Fah- 
Tvaheit,  and  consequently  generally  remains  solid 
in  India,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  palm 
or  cocoa-nut  oil.  Its  specific  gravity  at  the 
point,  or  97^,  is  -8965,  and  at  60°,  is 


A  piece  of  this  tallow  enveloped  in  folds  of 
Hotting  paper  was  submitted  to  strong  pressure, 
scarcely  sufficient  elain,  or  pure  oil,  was 
expressed  to  imbue  the  inmost  fold.  Its  tenacity 
»d  solidity  are  so  great,  that  the  united  efforts 
"f  two  strong  men  were  in  vain  exerted  to  cut  a 
M«nd  piece  of  nine  pounds  weight  asunder  with 

*  fine  iron  wire,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  effect 

*  'uvision  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  saw.  Dr 
R-  Babington  likewise  remarked  that,  "on  a 
feature  being  made,  it  exhibits  a  crystalline 
structure  In  small  aggregated  spheres,  composed 
of  radii  emanating  from  a  centre,  not  unlike  the 
form  of  Wavellite."  Animal  tallow,  when  melted 
into  Urge  casks,  and  slowly  cooled,  has  a  some- 
*hat  similar  appearance. 

When  piney  tallow  is  manufactured  into  can- 
^W,  they  come  from  the  mould  freely,  differing 
iri  this  respect  from  wax,  which  it  is  found  ditti- 


cult  to  cast.  These  candles  afford  as  strong  a 
light  as  those  made  of  animal  tallow,  and  have 
the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  unplea- 
sant odour  of  the  animal  substance. 

Piney  tallow  readily  unites  in  all  proportions 
with  wax,  spermaceti,  and  tallow,  forming,  when 
mixed  with  spermaceti  and  wax,  a  compound 
which  fuses  at  a  temperature  approximating  to 
their  mean  melting  point,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive proportions.  A  mixture  with  any  of  these 
ingredients  has  been  found  to  form  a  better  can- 
dle than  when  the  pure  and  more  fusible  sub- 
stance is  alone  employed.  Dr  B.  Babington 
several  experiments  to  discover  its  ii 
bility  compared  with  other  substances ;  and 
ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  the 
piney  tallow  approaches  nearer  to  animal  fat  in 
its  rate  of  combustion  than  to  spermaceti  or 
wax,  and  that,  all  circumstances  being  similar, 
a  less  weight  was  consumed  of  this  in  a  given 
time  than  of  cither  of  the  other  substances. 

The  natives  liave  never  hitherto  applied  this 
vegetable  product  as  a  means  of  affording  light. 
Its  concrete  form  is  probably  the  cause  of  their 
having  neglected  it;  as  a  solid  substance  is  never 
used  in  India  for  feeding  the  flame  of  their  wicks, 
and  candles  are  unknown  there.  Their  lamps 
are  supplied  with  many  fluid  vegetable  oils,  which 
their  country  yields  in  profusion.  The  product 
of  the  piney  tree  is,  however,  employed  medici- 
nally by  the  Indians,  who  consider  it  as  an 
excellent  application  for  bruises  and  rheumatic 
pains. 

A  resin,  very  nearly  similar  in  its  properties 
to  that  of  copal,  exudes  from  the  same  tree,  and 
furnishes  a  very  durable  natural  varnish.  This 
resin,  when  mixed  up  with  the  tallow  of  the 
piney  tree,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tar,  in 
smearing  the  bottoms  of  boats. 

The  rateria  Indica  grows  very  commonly 
throughout  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  India,  as  far  northward  as  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  pro vi nee  of  Canara.  A  plentiful  supply 
might  therefore  be  readily  obtained,  which  could 
be  imported  into  this  country  at  one-fourth  the 
price  of  wax.  Although  it  may  not  possess  all 
the  advantages  of  that  substance,  it  is  still  con- 
siderably superior  to  animal  tallow. 

The  Pitcher  Plavt,  nepenthes  distil fatoria  ; 
dicecia,  monodelphia,  of  Linnams.  This,  though 
a  herbaceous  plant,  may  be  included  among  the 
more  singular  productions  of  the  vegetablo 
kingdom.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  grows  in  marshy  situations.  The 
flower  is  a  panicle.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  oblong, 
!  and  terminated  at  the  extremities  by  a  cylin- 
drical, hollow  vessel,  exactly  resembling  a  com- 
mon water  pitcher. 

This  pitcher  is  furnished  with  a  lid,  which 
j  opens  and  shuts  by  the  contractions  of  a  mein- 
!  branous  hinge,    hi  its  native  state  this  cup  Is 
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found  filled  with  fluid  secreted  from  the  juices 
of  the  plant.    What  is  remarkable,  this  fluid, 

177. 


is  a  pure  and  wholesome  water,  while  the  water 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,  is  stagnant 
and  unwholesome.  From  forty  to  fifty  of  these 
cups  grow  on  a  plant,  each  holding  about  an 
ounce  or  two  of  water. 

This  plant  thrives,  with  care  and  attention,  in 
hot-houses  in  this  country,  where  the  pitchers 
are  fully  developed.  It  requires  a  very  damp 
atmosphere,  and  much  heat. 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

TUB  SPICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS— CINNAMON,  CAMPHOR, 
CLOVE,  PEPPER,  QINGER,  c\'C. 

The  plants  to  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter 
are  distinguished  by  their  aromatic  qualities, 
depending  on  the  existence  of  an  essential  oil, 
either  diffused  throughout  the  whole  plant,  or 
existing  in  the  hark,  fruit,  or  roots. 

These  aromatic  species  have  been  used  as  lux- 
uries, and  perhaps  formed  the  first  articles  of 
commerce  among  the  earliest  races  of  mankind. 
In  eastern  countries,  from  the  earliest  times, 
they  were  employed  as  perfumes,  and  entered  into 
the  composition  of  most  of  their  culinary 
dishes.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
used  them  in  profusion  both  as  articles  of  luxury, 
and  at  their  religious  ceremonies  and  funeral 
obsequies.  Nor  are  they  less  esteemed  by  the 
moderns,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  tem- 
perate and  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  Into 
every  country  almost,  are  these  fragrant  and 
stimulating  substances  diffused  by  the  universal 
agency  of  commerce. 

The  Cinnamon  tree  (lattrtu  cinnamomum  J. 
Natural  family  laurintce  ;  enneandria,  monogynia, 
of  Linmeus.  This  valuable  and  beautiful  species 
of  the  laurel  family,  frrows  to  the  height  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.    The  trunk  is  short,  erect,  | 


with  wide  spreading  branches, and  a  smooths 
coloured  bark.    The  leaves  stand  in  opposite 
pairs  upon  short  footstalks;  they  are  oval,  thrw 
to  five  inches  long,  of  a  bright  green  above,  ami 
pale  beneath,  and  traversed  longitudinally  by 
three  whitish  nerves.  The  flowers  are  in  panicle 
with  six  small  petals;  they  have  no  show,  and 
have  a  slight,  rather  foetid  odour.  The  fruit  is 
the  size  of  a  middling  olive,  soft,  insipid,  and  of 
a  deep  blue.    It  encloses  a  nut,  the  kernel  of 
which  germinates  soon  after  it  falls,  and  ther^ 
fore  cannot  easily  be  transported  to  a  distant 
The  timber  is  white,  and  not  very  solid;  the  roo: 
is  thick  and  branching,  and  exudes  abundant* 
of  camphor.  The  inner  bark  forms  the  cinnamon 
of  commerce. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  to  which  place 
it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  it  was  entirely 
confined;  but  it  is  now  known  to  grow  plentifully 
in  Malabar,  Cochin-China,  Sumatra,  and  the 
eastern  islands;  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
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Brazils,  the  Mauritius,  India,  Jamaica,  and  other 
tropical  localities.  There  are  probably  many 
varieties,  and  several  species  of  this  tree,  modified 
by  soil  and  climate.  The  soil  in  which  it  thru* 
best  is  nearly  pure  quartz  sand.  Tliat  »f  tm. 
cinnamon  garden  near  Colombo,  in  Ceylon, 
found  by  Dr  Davy  to  consist  of  08.5  of  ailicww 
sand,  and  of  only  one  part  of  vegetable  matt*' 
in  the  hundred.  The  garden  is  nearly  on  a  lettl 
with  the  lake  of  Colombo;  its  situation  is  shel- 
tered;  the  climate  is  remarkably  damp;  shower* 
are  frequent;  and  the  temperature  is  high,  am! 
uncommonly  equable. 

Although,  ever  since  the  Dutch  first  had  a 
settlement  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  was  made  by 
them  a  lucrative  article  of  trade,  and  one  which 
they  strove  by  every  means  wholly  to  mono- 
polize, this  tree  was  not  made  by  them  an  objerf 
of  cultivation  in  the  island  until  17GU  Defon' 
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that  period  cinnamon  was  collected  in  the  forests 
and  jungles,  since  an  idea  prevailed  that  it* 
excellence  depended  on  its  spontaneous  growth, 
and  that  if  once  subjected  to  culture,  it  would 
no  longer  be  genuine. 

When  Folk  was  appointed  governor  of  Ceylon, 
he  felt  the  inconvenience  of  depending  for  a 
regular  supply  on  such  a  resource,  the  more 
especially  as  the  greater  jiart  of  the  cinnamon 
trees  lay  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Candy, 
who  frequently,  with  or  without  apparent  reason, 
refused  the  cinnamon  peelers  admission  into  his 
dominions,  and  the  Dutch  were,  in  consequence, 
often  restricted  to  less  than  half  their  required 
annual  exports. 

Governor  Folk,  in  his  attempt  to  remedy  this 
evil,  by  cultivating  the  cinnamon  tree  in  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  was  discouraged 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  discounte- 
nanced by  the  parsimony  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  Batavia.  It  was  said,  "for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yean  Ceylon  had  supplied  the  requisite 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  the  expense  of  which 
was  ascertained  and  limited :  why  then  risk  the 
raccess  of  a  new  plan,  attended  with  extraordi- 
nary charges."  This  public  spirited  governor 
nevertheless  persevered  in  his  undertaking,  and 
to  his  success  the  Knglish  owe  the  flourishing 
state  in  which  they  found  the  cinnamon  planta- 
tions of  Ceylon,  when  they  captured  that  island. 
This  tree  is  now  cultivated  in  four  or  five  very 
Urge  gardens,  the  extent  of  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  imagined  by  the  quantity  of  cinnamon 
annually  exported  thence,  amounting  to  more 
than  400,000  lbs.;  and  from  the  number  of 
people  who  are  employed  in  the  cinnamon 
department,  these  being  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-six  thousand  persons. 

The  trade  in  this  produce  had  always  been  a  I 
monopoly;  during  the  government  of  the  Dutch, 
this  was  enforced  with  an  excessive  degree  of 
rigour,  at  which  humanity  revolts.  It  is  painful 
to  contemplate  man,  when  greediness  for  exclu- 
sive gains,  the  meanest  of  all  motives,  incites 
l.im  to  acts  of  oppression  and  tyrauny.  "The  | 
xlling  or  giving  away  the  smallest  quantity  of 
cinnamon  (even  were  it  but  a  single  stick),  the 
exporting  of  it,  the  peeling  of  the  bark,  extract- 
ing the  oil  either  from  that  or  the  leaves,  or  the 
camphor  from  the  roots,  except  by  the  servants 
•  >f* government,  and  by  their  order,  as  well  as 
the  wilful  injuring  of  a  cinnamon  plant,  were 
all  made  crimes,  punishable  with  death,  both 
on  the  persons  committing  them,  and  upon  every 
■ervant  of  government  who  should  connive 
at  it." 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  spices, 
the  Dutch  government  was  formerly  accustomed 
to  have  these  destroyed,  when  supposed  to  be 
accumulated  in  too  huge  quantities.  Sometime*, 
it  was  said,  this  oriental  produce  was  thrown 


into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  accomplished  by  other  means.  M. 
Beau  marc  relates,  tliat  on  the  10th  June,  1700, 
he  beheld,  near  the  Admiralty  at  Amsterdam,  a 
blazing  pile  of  these  aromatic*,  which  were 
valued  at  eight  millions  of  livres,  and  an  equal 
quantity  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  ensuing  day. 
The  air  was  perfumed  with  this  incense,  the 
essential  oils,  freed  from  their  confinement,  dis- 
tilled over,  mixing  in  one  spicy  stream,  which 
flowed  at  the  feet  of  the  spectators;  but  no 
person  was  suffered  to  collect  any  of  this,  nor 
on  pain  of  heavy  punishment  to  rescue  the 
smallest  quantity  of  the  spice  from  the  wasting 
element! 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  very  difficult  to  rear  in 
hot-houses  in  this  country.  Yet  many  plants 
are  to  be  seen,  which  regularly  flower  and  ripen 
their  seeds  in  Britain. 

Cassia,  or  Bastard  Cinnamon  ( I.  cassia ).  Th  is 
tree  is  found  in  China,  and  several  parts  of  South 
Asia.  It  yields  the  same  products  as  the  true 
cinnamon,  but  of  inferior  quality  and  value; 
and  thus  often  serves  to  adulterate  the  other. 
What  are  called  cassia  buds,  are  the  hexangular, 
fleshy  receptacles  of  the  seeds  of  the  true  cinna- 
mon, and  perhaps  of  the  cassia  trees. 

The  trees  which  are  cultivated  arc  kept  as  a 
sort  of  coppice,  and  numerous  shoots  spring 
apparently  from  the  roots;  these  are  not  allowed 
to  rise  higher  than  ten  feet.  We  arc  told,  tliat 
when  the  trees  first  put  forth  their  flame- 
coloured  leaves  and  delicate  blossoms,  the  scenery 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  In  three  years  after 
planting,  each  tree  affords  one  shoot  fit  for  cut- 
ting, at  the  fifth  year  from  three  to  five  shoots 
may  be  taken;  but  it  requires  the  vigour  of 
eight  years*  growth  before  it  yields  as  many  as 
ten  branches  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  From  the 
ages  of  ten  to  twelve  years  is  the  period  of  its 
greatest  perfection ;  but  its  duration  of  life  is  not 
limited,  as  the  root  spreads,  and  every  year  sends 
up  new  shoots  or  suckers. 

Trees  which  grow  in  rocky  situations,  and  the 
young  shoots,  when  the  leaves  are  of  a  reddish 
colour,  yield  the  best  and  most  pungent  aromatic 
bark.  The  tree  is  known  to  be  in  the  best  state 
when  the  bark  separates  easily  from  the  wood, 
and  lias  the  inside  covered  with  a  mucilaginous 
juice;  but  if  that  be  not  carefully  removed,  the 
flavour  of  the  spice  is  injured.  The  shoots  are 
cut  when  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  in  lengths  of  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Many  hands  are  employed  in  this  work ; 
each  man  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity 
of  sticks.  When  this  part  of  his  task  is  fulfilled, 
he  conveys  his  fragrant  load  to  a  shed  allotted 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  bark  is  instantly 
stripped  from  the  wood,  and  freed  from  the  ep  - 
dermis,  which  is  scrape*!  off.  The  fragrance  dif- 
fused around,  during  this  process,  is  described  as 
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being  extremely  delightful;  hut  in  parts  of  the 
plantation  remote  from  this  spot,  unless  the  trees 
be  agitated  with  violence,  the  peculiar  smell  of 
thecinnamon  cannot  he  distinguished.  The  wood, 
deprived  of  the  hark,  has  no  smell,  and  is  used 
as  fuel. 

When  the  hark  is  jnrfectly  cleansed  it  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  about  the  thickness  of 
parchment.  It  is  then  placed  on  mats,  to  dry  in 
the  Bun,  when  it  curls  up,  and  acquires  a  darker 
tint.  The  smaller  pieces  are  then  put  inside  the 
larger,  and  the  whole  close  together  into  the 
tubular  form  in  which  it  is  sold  in  the  shops. 
When  the  rind,  or  part  forming  the  cinnamon, 
is  first  taken  from  the  tree,  it  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  an  outer  portion  which  tastes  like  com- 
mon bark,  and  an  inner  portion,  which  is  very 
sweet  and  aromatic.  In  the  course  of  the  drying, 
the  oil  of  the  inner  portion,  on  which  the  flavour 
depends,  is  communicated  to  the  whole;  and  the 
quality  of  the  entire  bark  is  understood  to  depend 
more  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  bark  than  upon  anything  else.  The 
cinnamon  of  Ceylon  has  the  outer  portion  much 
thinner,  in  proportion  to  the  inner,  than  the 
cassia  of  other  countries;  and  to  that  its  higher 
pungency  is  attributed. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  thecinnamon 
tree  yields  a  large  and  a  small  harvest  every 
year.  The  large  one  is  obtained  soon  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe;  that  is,  when  the  tree  has  again 
pushed  out  shoots,  and  the  sap  is  in  vigorous 
circulation.  May  and  June  are  the  best  months 
in  the  year  for  the  great  harvest;  in  November 
and  December  the  little  harvest  is  obtained.  In 
those  plantations  which  belong  to  government, 
however,  there  is  but  one  harvest,  beginning  in 
May,  and  ending  in  October. 

Though  cinnamon  has  found  a  place  in  our 
Pharmacopeia,  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  by  the  South  Americans,  invests  it  with 
medicinal  properties,  which  it  is  not  usually 
supposed  to  possess.  "One  thousand  bales 
(92,000  lbs.)  are  said  to  be  consumed  annually 
by  the  slaves  in  the  mines  of  South  America. 
Each  receives  daily  a  certain  quantity,  cut  into 
pieces  one  inch  in  length,  which  he  eats  as  a 
preservative  against  the  noxious  effluvia  of  the 
mines." 

Oil  of  cinnamon  was  formerly  obtained  at 
Colombo,  from  distilling  the  fragments  broken 
off  in  packing;  latterly  a  great  proportion  has 
been  made  from  coarse  cinnamon  unfit  for  expor- 
tation. A  very  small  quantity  of  oil  is  contained 
in  the  bark;  tliree  hundred  pounds  of  which  are 
required  to  yield  twenty-four  ounces  of  oil,  and 
consequently  this  is  extravagantly  dear.  When 
made  from  the  finest  cinnamon  its  specific  gravity 
is  greater,  but  from  the  coarse  sort  it  is  less  than 
that  of  water. 

The  Camphor  Turk  (I.  camphora).  This 


tree  grows  to  a  considerable  height,  dividing  hit" 
many  branches  covered  with  smooth  greenish 
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bark.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  lance- shaped,  entxrr 
smooth,  nerved  ;  on  the  upper  side  of  a  pale  yel 
lowish  green  colour,  on  the  under  glaucous.  The 
stand  upon  long  footstalks.  The  Mowers  m 
small,  white,  destitute  of  calyx,  with  a  six-peta; 
led  corolla.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  tl< 
cinnamon. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Japan,  growing  abort 
dantly  in  the  woods  of  the  western  part  of  th- 
island.     It  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  V. 
Miller,  and  is  a  hardy  hot-house  plant.  Tfc 
roots,  wood,  and  leaves  have  a  strong  odoar  ot 
camphor.  This  substance  is  found  to  lodge  ever;, 
where  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood, 
also  in  the  pith,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  en 
vices  and  knots.    To  obtain  the  camphor,  th 
parts  of  the  tree  are  cut  into  chips,  which  ar 
suspended  in  a  net  within  a  kind  of  still,  or  ire; 
pot,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  wtttt. 
and  an  earthen  head  fitted  to  it.    Heat  b  the: 
applied,  and  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water  pen* 
testing  the  contents  of  the  net,  elevates  the  cme- 
phor  into  the  capital, where  it  concretes  on  straws 
with  which  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  lined. 

Many  other  plants  yield  camphor  when  treatei 
in  a  similar  manner.  l*ure  camphor  is  whit*, 
pellucid,  somewhat  unctuous,  of  a  bitterish  an 
matic  acrid  taste,  accompanied  afterwards  by * 
sense  of  coolness,  very  volatile  and  inflammable, 
and  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  stimulatur 
and  narcotic. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  thf 
Greeks,  but  was  much  used  by  the  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, and  called  cafur  or  canfur.  Its  odour  i-* 
disagreeable,  and  destroys  insecta  and  vermin : 
and  it  is  on  this  account  used  in  museums. 
From  its  great  volatility,  however,  it  soon  eva- 
porates, 'unless  confined  in  close  boxes  or 
bottles. 

The  Clove  (caryophyllus  aromaticm.)  Natu- 
ral family  myriaceor  ;  ico^sondria,  monogynie,  of 
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Limurus.  This  tree  does  not  rise  to  any  great 
height,  tin  trunk  soon  dividing  into  large 
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branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  smooth  gray- 
ish bark.  The  leaves  are  large,  entire,  oblong, 
Uce-shaped,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  stand 
to  pairs  upon  short  footstalks. 

The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  at  the  very  extre- 
mity of  the  branches ;  when  they  first  appear, 
*hich  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
they  are  in  the  form  of  elongated  greenish  buds, 
from  the  extremity  of  which  the  corolla  is 
expanded,  which  is  of  a  delicate  peach-blossom 
colour.  When  the  corolla  begins  to  fade,  the 
calyx  turns  vellow,  and  then  red  ;  the  calyces, 
with  the  embryo  seed,  are  in  this  stage  of  their 
growth  beaten  from  the  tree,  and  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  what  are  known  as  the 
rlores  of  commerce.  If  the  fruit  be  allowed  to 
rvmain  on  the  tree  after  arriving  at  this  period, 
the  calyx  gradually  swells,  the  seed  enlarges, 
«nd  the  pungent  properties  of  the  clove  are  in 
P«at  part  dissipated.  Each  berry  contains  only 
one  aped,  which  is  oval,  dark  coloured,  and  of  a 
'"•msiderable  size.  It  is  a  long  time  before  a 
dore-tree  yields  any  profit  to  the  cultivator  ;  as 
after  repeated  trials^  it  can  be  safely  said  that  it 
arely  produces  fruit  till  eight  or  nine  years 
after  being  first  planted. 

The  whole  tree  is  highly  aromatic,  and  the 
foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  have  nearly  the  same 
pungency  as  the  calyx  of  the  flowers.  "  Clove- 
tn*C  says  Sir  T.  Raffles,  "as  an  avenue  to  a 
rvndence,  are  perhaps  unrivalled— -their  nohk 
bright,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  the  luxuriance 
°f  their  foliage,  and  above  all,  the  spicy  fragrance 
with  which  they  perfume  the  air,  produce,  on 
driving  through  a  long  line  of  them,  a  degree  of 
^qniaite  pleasure  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  clear 
l>?ht  atmosphere  of  these  latitudes.*' 

The  clove  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  Molucca 
islands  where  it  has  been  produced  from  the  ear- 


liest records,  so  abundantly,  that  in  exchange 
for  their  spicy  produce,  the  inhabitants  were, 
enabled,  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans 
into  their  country,  to  procure  for  themselves  the 
productions  which  they  required  of  almost  every 
other  region.  Although  Europeans  have  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  known  the  use  of  this 
spice,  yet  little  more  than  three  hundred  years 
back  they  were  ignorant  whence  it  was  obtained. 
The  Persians,  Arabians,  and  Egyptians  formerly 
brought  cloves  and  nutmegs  to  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  hither  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  resorted  to  buy  the  spices  of  India,  until 
the  Portuguese,  in  1511,  discovered  the  country 
of  their  production.  This  nation  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  discovery;  the 
Dutch  soon  drove  them  from  the  Moluccas,  and 
for  a  long  time  maintained  a  very  strict  mono- 
poly over  the  productions  of  these  islands.  It 
is  said  that  they  destroyed  the  clove  trees  grow- 
ing on  the  other  islands,  and  confined  their  cul- 
ture wholly  to  Amboyna.  They  allotted  to  the 
inhabitants  four  thousand  parcels  of  land,  on  each 
of  which  it  was  expected  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  trees  should  be  cultivated;  and  in 
1720  a  law  passed  compelling  the  natives  to 
make  up  this  number:  there  were  in  conse- 
quence five  hundred  thousand  clove  trees  planted 
in  this  small  island,  each  of  these  on  an  average 
produced  annually  more  than  two  pounds  of 
cloves,  so  that  the  aggregate  produce  weighed 
more  than  a  million  of  pounds.  Subsequently 
to  this  period,  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  the  tree  has  been  suffered  to  grow 
on  other  islands,  and  even  to  be  carried  to  the 
West  Indies,  where,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
until  very  lately  to  have  succeeded.  Sir  Joseph 
Ranks  introduced  it  into  this  country  about 
1797. 

The  clove  seems  to  have  been  unknown  as  an 
aromatic  spice  to  the  ancients,  neither  the  Greek 
nor  Roman  writers  having  taken  any  notice  of 
it.    The  Arabians  first  introduced  it  as  a  medi- 

,  cine.  The  essential  oil  is  used  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  in  cases  of  gout  or 
cramp  of  the  stomach,  or  of  paralysis.  It  will 
also  be  found  a  useful  ingredient  to  allay  the 
pain  of  a  carious  tooth,  when  inflammation  of 

1  the  membranes  or  gums  is  not  present.  Cloves, 
in  substance,  are  also  used  as  condiments  in 
preserves  and  pickles. 

Cloves  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  essen- 
tial oil,  larger  perhaps  tlian  any  other  plant  or 
parts  of  a  plant.  This  oil  is  extremely  pungent, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  essential  oils  which  is  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  water.  It  b  usually  pro- 
cured by  distillation,  but  when  the  cloves  are 
newly  gathered,  it  may  be  obtained  by  pressure. 
A  part  is  often  so  taken,  and  the  cloves,  which 
are  thereby  rendered  of  little  value,  are  fraudu- 
lently mixed  with  sound  ones;  but  the  robbed 
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cloves  are  easily  detected  by  their  pale  colour, 
shrivelled  appearance,  and  want  of  flavour. 

The  pungent  ami  aromatic  virtues  of  the  clove 
reside  in  this  essential  oil,  combined  with  the 
resinous  matter  of  the  spice  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  qualities  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  or  fructification  of  the  tree. 
To  give  to  this  its  greatest  value,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  cultivated  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
be  elaborated  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Its  pro- 
fitable growth  is  therefore  limited  to  a  very  nar- 
row range  of  temperature  and  climate ;  as  the 
clove  loses  its  flavour  if  the  situation  be  too 
moist  or  too  dry,  too  near  the  sea,  or  too  much 
elevated  above  its  level.  Though  the  tree  be 
found  in  the  larger  islands  of  Eastern  Asia,  and 
in  Cochin  China,  it  has  there  little  or  no  flavour. 
The  Moluccas  seem  to  be  the  only  places  where 
the  clove  comes  to  perfection  without  cultiva- 
tion. 

This  tree  is  so  great  an  absorbent  of  moisture 
that  no  herbage  will  grow  under  its  branches  ; 
while  the  cloves,  when  gathered,  if  placed  in  a 
heap  near  a  vessel  of  water,  are  found  very  much 
to  have  increased  their  weight  at  the  end  of  only 
a  few  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  large  por- 
tion of  water  which  they  have  attracted  and 
imbibed.  It  is  said  that  both  the  grower  and 
trader  in  cloves  avail  themselves  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  and  since  this  spice  is  always 
sold  by  weight,  thus  give  a  factitious  value  to 
their  goods. 

Pimento  or  Jamaica  Pepper  ( myrttu  py- 
iiu nia.J     This  is  another  species  of  the  some 


Pitnpjito. 


family.  It  is  an  extremely  handsome  tree  ;  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
especially  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  whence  the 
fierries  or  pimento  of  commerce  are  exported  in 
large  quantities.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  thirty  feet,  with  a  smooth  brown  trunk, 
and  shining  i^recn  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the 
l»y ;  branches,  coming  out  on  all  sides,  are 
clothed  in  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers  pleasingly  contrast  with  the  dark  green 
leaves — the  whole  forming  an  object  of  vegetable 
beauty  rarely  surpassed  ;  while  the  rich  perfume 


which  is  exhaled  around,  and  which  is  waft- 1 
by  the  gentlest  breeze,  renders  an  assemblage  of 
these  trees  one  of  the  most  delicious  plantation* 
of  even  a  tropical  clime.  When  the  leaves  &.v 
bruised,  they  emit  a  fine  aromatic  odour  a$ 
powerful  as  that  of  the  fruit ;  indeed  it  is  said 
that  they  yield  by  distillation  a  delicate  o'd,whkh 
is  often  used  in  the  dispensaries  as  a  substituv 
for  oil  of  cloves. 

The  pimento  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  many 
ports  of  Jamaica  ;  it  abounds  more  particularly 
on  the  northern  side  of  that  island,  in  elerafe: 
spots  near  the  coast.  When  a  new  plantation  «l 
these  is  to  be  formed,  no  regular  planting  or  »w- 
ing  takes  place  ;  it  is  usual  to  appropriate  a 
piece  of  land  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
plantation  already  formed,  or  in  a  part  of  th* 
woodlands  where  these  trees  are  scattered  in  » 
native  state.  The  land  is  then  cleared  of  all 
wood  but  these  trees,  which  are  left  standing, 
and  the  felled  timber  is  allowed  to  remain  when 
it  falls  to  decay  and  perish.  In  the  coarse  of  & 
year  young  pimento  plants  are  found  springing 
up  on  all  parts  of  the  land  ;  produced,  it  is  snp- 
posed,  in  consequence  of  the  ripe  berries  having 
been  scattered  there  by  the  birds,  while  the  pn*- 
trate  trees  protect  and  shade  the  tender  seedling 
At  the  end  of  two  years  the  land  is  thoroughly 
cleared,  only  those  plants  being  left  which  pro- 
mise a  vigorous  growth  ;  these  come  to  maturity 
in  about  seven  years  from  the  first  formation  of 
the  plantation,  and  usually  attain  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet.  But  though  apparently  of  so  easy 
propagation,  it  is  only  in  those  parts  where  the 
tree  is  of  spontaneous  production.  Edward* 
observes,  that  "this  tree  is  purely  a  child  of 
nature,  and  seems  to  mock  all  the  labours  of 
man,  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or  improve  it* 
growth :  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagat 
the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  from  the  seeds, 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  ia  not  foam* 
growing  spontaneously,  having  succeeded."  Th 
tree  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  early 
purt  of  lust  century,  but  the  fruit  does  not  npen- 
It  is  delicate  and  difficult  to  manage,  reqniriri? 
at  the  same  time  warmth  and  a  great  deal  o»" 
air. 

The  flowers  scarcely  fade  and  give  place  to  the 
berries,  ere  these  are  fit  for  gathering ;  noce,  if 
the  fruit  be  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  it  toe* 
its  pungency  and  becomes  valueless.  While  y« 
green,  therefore,  the  berries  are  carefully  pieW 
by  hand  ;  one  person  on  the  tree  gathers  the 
small  branches;  and  three  others,  usually  wo**0 
and  children,  find  full  employment  in  picking 
the  berries  from  these.  The  produce  is  then  apw^ 
on  terraced  floors,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  solar  heat  for  about  a  week;  in  tlie  coorw  of 
this  time  the  berries  loose  their  green  hue,  and 
become  of  a  reddish  brown.  When  perfectly 
!  dry,  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  exportation. 
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In  a  favourable  season  the  pimento  crop  is 
enormous.  u  A  single  tree  has  been  known  to 
yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  raw 
fruit,  or  one  hundred  weight  of  the  dried  spice  ; 
there  being  commonly  a  loss  in  weight  of  about 
one-third  in  curing."  This  return  is  not,  how- 
erer,  of  very  usual  occurrence,  as  the  produce  is 
liriable ;  a  very  plenteous  harvest  seldom  occur- 
ring abore  once  in  five  years.  This  spice  is 
chiefly  imported  from  Jamaica,  hence  the  name 
■I  unaica  pepper. 

Pimento  also  combines  the  flavour  and  pro- 
perties of  many  of  the  oriental  spices,  hence  its 
popular  name  of  allspice. 

Thb  Nutmio  Trie  (myristica  moschata). 
Natural  family,  myristica:  •  di&cia  titoitadclDhia 


1*3. 


of  Linns  ug.  This  tree  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  producing  numerous  branches.  The 
tark  of  the  trunk  is  a  reddish  brown,  that  of  the 
young  branches  is  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The 
byes  are  nearly  elliptical,  pointed,  undulated, 
obliquely  nerved;  on  the  upper  side,  of  a  bright 
grcen,  on  the  under,  whitish;  the  male  and  female 
Bowers  are  on  different  trees. 

The  flowers  of  both  are  small,  white,  bell- 
"haped,  and  without  any  calyx ;  the  embryo 
fruit  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  female 
flower,  in  the  form  of  a  little  reddish  knob.  The 
female  flowers  grow  on  slender  peduncles,  two 
w  three  together,  but  it  is  rare  that  more  than 
fJ*  flower  in  each  bunch  comes  to  maturity  and 
produces  fruit ;  this  resembles  in  appearance  and 
a  small  peach,  but  it  is  rather  more  pointed 
*t  both  ends.  The  outer  coat  is  about  half  an 
inch  thick  when  ripe,  at  which  time  it  bursts  at 
the  tide  and  discloses  the  spices.    These  are — 

The  Mace,  having  the  appearance  of  a  leafy 
oH-work  of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  seems  the 
brighter  by  being  contrasted  with  the  shining 
black  of  the  shell  that  it  surrounds.  In  general, 
'be  more  brilliant  its  hue,  the  better  is  its  qua- 
lity. This  is  laid  to  dry  in  the  shade  for  a  short 
f*» ;  but  if  dried  too  much,  a  great  part  of  its 
kyour  is  lost  by  evaporation,  while  it  is  also 


more  apt  to  break  in  packing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  packed  too  moist,  it  either  ferments  or 
breeds  worms.  After  being  dried,  it  is  packed 
in  bags  and  pressed  together  very  tightly. 

The  Nutmeg.  The  shell  is  larger  and  harder 
than  that  of  a  filbert,  and  could  not,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  gathered,  be  broken  without  injur- 
ing the  nut.  On  that  account  the  nuts  are  suc- 
cessively dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  by  fire-heat, 
till  the  kernel  shrinks  so  much  as  to  rattle  in  the 
shell,  which  is  then  easily  broken.  After  this, 
the  nuts  are  three  times  soaked  in  sea- water  and 
lime ;  they  are  then  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they 
heat,  and  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  moisture 
by  evaporation.  This  process  is  pursued  to  pre- 
serve the  substance  and  flavour  of  the  nut,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  its  vegetative  power.  Dry 
lime  is  the  best  package  for  nutmegs. 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  royal  and  the 
green.  The  royal  is  the  largest,  and  it  produces 
mace  longer  than  the  nut ;  on  the  nut  of  tho 
green  the  mace  only  reaches  half-way  down.  A 
good  nutmeg  should  be  large,  round,  and  heavy, 
of  a  light  gray  colour,  and  finely  marbled  in  the 
cross  section. 

Oil  of  nutmegs  is  obtained  by  pressure  from 
the  broken  kernels  ;  a  pound  of  them  generally 
yields  three  ounces  of  oil.  According  to  Neu- 
mann's experiments,  the  oil  produced  is  one 
third  of  the  weight  of  nutmeg ;  it  is  yellow,  of 
the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  of  a  pleasant  smell. 
This  is  a  fixed  oil,  but  a  transparent  volatile  oil 
may  likewise  be  obtained  by  distillation,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  weight 
of  nutmeg  used. 

The  nutmeg  is  likewise  a  native  of  the  Mol- 
uccas, and  after  the  possession  of  these  islands 
by  the  Dutch,  was,  like  the  clove,  jealously 
made  an  object  of  strict  monopoly.  Actuated 
by  this  narrow-minded  policy,  the  Dutch  endea- 
voured to  extirpate  the  nutmeg-tree  from  all  the 
islands  except  Banda ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
wood-pigeon  has  often  been  the  unintentional 
means  of  thwarting  this  monopolizing  spirit,  by 
conveying  and  dropping  the  fruit  beyond  these 
limits ;  thus  disseminated,  the  plant  has  been 
always  more  widely  diffused  than  the  clove. 
This  tree  grows  in  several  islands  in  the  Eastern 
ocean,  in  the  southern  part  of  both  peninsulas 
of  India,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Mauritius,  and  some  other  places.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  supposed  that  though  the  plant  could 
be  transplanted,  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  nut, 
which  gives  to  the  tree  its  commercial  value,  was 
weakened,  if  not  entirely  lost,  when  this  was 
removed  from  its  native  soil,  and  that  as  a  spice- 
producing  tree,  it,  as  well  as  the  clove,  was  con- 
fined to  the  same  narrow  locality  to  which  the 
clove  was  said  to  be  restricted.  In  Sumatra, 
however,  it  has  been  successfully  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent.     Sir  Thomas  Raffles  gives  on 
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amount  of  the  plantation  at  Bencoolen  in  1820 : 
**  Out  of  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand 
nutmeg  trees,"  he  writes, "  one-fourth  are  in  hill 
bearing,  and  although  their  culture  may  be  more 
expensive,  their  luxuriance  and  produce  are  con- 
sidered fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Moluccas." 
An  attempt  has  been  made  at  Trinidad  to  natu  - 
ralize there  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg;  and  very 
recently  samples  of  these  spices  produced  in  that 
island  have  been  transmitted  to  England  for  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  The  opinions  of 
the  best  judges  have  been  taken  with  respect 
to  their  quality  as  compared  with  the  Oriental 
produce,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  most  favour- 
able report,  the  gold  medal  of  the  society  has 
been  awarded  to  the  western  cultivator  of  these 
spices  ;  while  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg  will  one  day  be 
perfectly  acclimatized  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  nutmeg  tree,  as 
well  as  the  clove,  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  an  ornamental  hot- 
house plant. 

Black  Pepper  (piper  nigrum).  Natural 
family,  pt/Mraccar;  diandria,  trioyncay  of  Linns  us. 
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There  are  a  number  of  species  in  the  family 
piperacm,  all  possessing  more  or  less  of  the  warm 
aromatic  qualities  for  which  the  common  kinds 
are  distinguished.  The  black  pepper  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  found  native  upon  the  slopes  of  moun- 
tains in  the  southern  parts  of  both  the  Indian 
peninsulas,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
It  is  likewise  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  adjacent  places.  Pepper 
at  one  time  formed  the  principal  export  from 
Java ;  it  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  Bantam,  and 
likewise  in  the  dependencies  of  that  province  in 
the  southern  part  of  Sumatra  ;  these  districts 
producing  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  exclu- 
sively furnished  by  the  Dutch  to  the  European 
market.  It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  find, 
that  the  greedy  spirit  which  would  appropriate 
all  to  self,  may  sometimes,  in  its  unjust  efforts 
to  secure  this  end,  defeat  its  own  purpose.  We 
learn  from  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  that  "  the  system  by 


which  pepper  was  procured,  was  too  oppn<- 
sive  and  unprincipled  in  its  nature,  and  too  impo- 
litic in  its  provisions,  to  admit  of  long  duration. 
It  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  energies  of  the 
country,  and  with  them  the  source  whence  the 
fruits  of  the  monopoly  proceeded.  In  the  year 
181 1,  accordingly,  neither  Bantam  nor  its  depen- 
dencies furnished  the  European  government  with 
a  single  pound  of  this  article." 

The  system  of  raising  pepper  in  Java  is  now, 
however,  completely  changed  ;  there  is  no  longer 
a  monopoly,  and  the  cultivation  of  pepper  h* 
for  the  last  few  years  been  declared  free. 

This  plant  was  introduced  some  time  hock  u 
Cayenne,  by  General  Bernard,  who  has  with 
unceasing  perseverance  attended  to  its  cultiva- 
tion in  that  settlement,  in  the  hope  of  makinc 
the  French  independent  of  foreign  supply  for  its 
produce.  It  is  said  that  he  has  already  formed 
a  plantation  of  more  tlian  thirty  thousand  pepper 
trees  on  his  estate. 

The  pepper-plant,  or  pepper-vine,  as  it  i> 
sometimes  called,  is  a  creeping  or  climbing  phot, 
with  a  dark  coloured  stem,  which  requires  sup- 
port ;  and  it  is  usual  to  plant  a  thorny  tree  ly 
the  side  of  this  plant,  to  which  it  may  cling.  In 
Malabar,  the  chief  pepper  country  of  India,  the 
jacca  tree  (artocarpm  inUgri folia)  is  made  th» 
to  yield  its  support,  because  the  same  soil  i> 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  both  plants. 

The  stem  of  the  pepper  plant  entwines  round 
its  support  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  flexile 
branches  then  droop  downwards,  bearing  at  their 
extremities,  as  well  as  at  other  parts,  spikes  of 
green  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  the  punpnt 
berries ;  these  hang  in  large  bunches  resembling 
in  shape  those  of  grapes,  but  the  fruit  growi  dis- 
tinct on  little  stalks  like  currants.  Each  berry 
contains  a  single  seed,  which  is  of  a  globular 
form  and  brownish  colour,  but  changes  to  nearly 
j  a  black  when  dried  ;  this  is  the  pepper  of  com- 
merce. The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  ivy,  but  they  are  larger,  and  of  rather » 
lighter  colour ;  they  partake  strongly  of  tin 
peculiar  smell  and  pungent  taste  of  the  berry. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  shoots,  which  d> 
not  produce  fruit  the  first  three  years ;  the  fourth 
year  they  come  into  bearing,  and  yield  an  in- 
crease of  produce  annually  until  the  eight  retf 
of  their  growth  ;  they  then  gradually  declir*. 
and  rarely  bear  for  more  than  two  or  three  rear 
longer.  When  in  full  vigour,  the  pepper  pi*0' 
is  very  prolific  ;  each  bunch  usually  contains 
from  twenty  to  thirty  berries,  and  sometime*  a 
much  as  six  or  seven  pounds  of  pepper  are  ob- 
tained from  one  tree.  The  time  of  the  pep[*; 
liarvest  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra  is  usu- 
al ly  about  September  and  October,  and  some- 
times another  smaller  crop  is  gathered  in  March 
and  April.  The  pepper  plantations  on  this 
island  are  described  as  being  most  carefully  eul- 
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ti  rated  ;  not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen,  every  species 
of  litter  is  removed,  and  if  the  season  be  dry,  the 
plants  are  watered  with  unremitting  assiduity. 

The  black  and  white  sorts  of  pepper  are  both 
the  produce  of  the  same  plant;  the  best  white 
peppers  are  supposed  to  be  the  finest  berries 
which  drop  from  the  tree,  and  lying  under  it 
become  somewhat  blanched  by  exposure  to 
weather — these  the  poor  people  pick  up  and 
bring  to  the  merchants;  they  are,  however, 
obtained  in  very  small  quantities,  and  are  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  their  superior  quality, 
sold  much  dearer  than  the  gathered  pepper,  which 
pepper  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  different 
species  from  the  black;  and  at  the  East  India 
tales  used  to  bring  them  twice  the  price  of  the 
other.  The  greater  part  of  the  white  pepper  used 
as  a  condiment,  is,  however,  the  black  merely 
steeped  in  water  and  decorticated,  by  which 
means  the  pungency  and  real  value  of  the  pepper 
are  diminished;  but  in  this  state  it  can  be  more 
readily  reduced  to  powder,  and,  when  thus  pre- 
pared, it  has  a  fairer  and  more  uniform  appear- 
ance. 

The  pepper  is  distinguished  in  Sumatra  into 
three  sorts:  the  molucca,  which  is  the  best;  the 
second,  caytongee;  and  the  worst  sort,  negarce, 
which  last  is  the  most  abundant;  this  is  a  small 
pepper  usually  full  of  dust;  it  is  much  lighter 
than  the  others,  and  therefore,  unless  the  buyer 
I*?  wise  enough  to  purchase  his  pepper  by  weight 
instead  of  measure,  he  will  assuredly  be  imposed 
upon,  and  have  this  substituted  for  the  heavy 
Molucca  berry. 

By  distillation  a  green-coloured  matter  is 
obtained  from  pepper;  this  is  partly  resinous, 
and  partly  oil}-,  and  to  this  the  pepper  owes  its 
pungent  quality. 

Long  Pepper  ( p.  longum J.  The  roots  of  this 
species  are  perennial;  the  stems  are  shrubby, 
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round,  smooth,  branched,  slender,  and  climbing, 
but  do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  The 
leaves  differ  much  in  size  and  form;  they  are 
commonly  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire,  smooth, 
nerved,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  stand  alter- 
nately upon  footstalks;  the  flowers  are  small,  and 
produced  in  short,  dense,  terminal  spikes,  which 


are  nearly  cylindrical.  The  berries  or  grains 
are  very  small,  and  lodged  in  a  pulpy  matter 
like  those  of  the  black  pepper;  they  are  first 
green,  and  become  a  dark  red  or  black,  when 
ripe. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  Malabar,  and  Bengal. 
It  is  most  pungent  when  gathered  in  its  green 
state,  before  full  maturity.  It  is  afterwards 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  assumes  a  black  colour. 

Cajepdt  Tree  ( tnelateuca  leucodendron ). 
Natural  family  myrtaceat;  polyad>lphia,  polyan- 
dries of  Linmeus.  This  tree  rises  with  a  long 
flexible  trunk,  sending  off  irregular  ascending 
branches,  covered  with  a  pale,  thick,  lamellated, 
tough  bark.  The  leaves  are  linear,  lanceolate, 
entire;  of  an  ash  colour,  and  placed  alternately 
on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  sessile, 
white,  and  in  the  form  of  a  long  spike.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  yields  the  aromatic 
oil  known  under  the  name  of  cajeput  oil.  The 
leaves,  which  have  a  highly  aromatic  odour,  yield 
by  distillation  this  oil.  It  is  highly  volatile  and 
stimulating,  resembling  in  odour  camphor,  or 
rosemary,  or  the  odour  of  cardamom  seeds. 

It  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  East 
Indies;  and  is  distilled  chiefly  in  the  island  of 
Ban  da.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and  seems  similar 
in  its  effects  to  the  others.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  twelve  drops.  Externally,  it  is  employed 
in  rheumatic  pains. 

Cardamom  ( amomum  repens ).  Natural  family 
scitamenec  ;  ntonandria,  monogynia,  of  Linns?  us. 
This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  an 
erect,  sheathy  stalk,  and  lanceolate  leaves.  The 
flower  stalk  proceeds  immediately  from  the  root, 
and  creeps  along  the  ground;  it  is  commonly 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  with  numerous 
small  white  flowers.  Several  small  dark-coloured 
seeds  are  contained  in  a  triangular  capsule.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  Malabar  coast.  There  are  several 
species,  or  perhaps  varieties,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  size  of  the  seeds. 

The  lesser  cardamom  is  that  usually  imported 
into  this  country.  These  seeds  contain  an  aro- 
matic oil,  and  mucilage,  both  winch  is  readily 
given  out  in  aqueous  infusions.  Their  flavour 
is  agreeable,  and  similar  to  the  other  camphor- 
aceous  plants.  The  seeds  are  used  chiefly  in 
medicine. 

Caraway,  earum  earui;  pentandria,  digynia, 
of  Linnams.  This  is  a  well  known  plant,  of  the 
family  umbellifers.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  bears 
its  seeds  the  second  year.  The  stem  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  sweetish,  aromatic  taste;  and 
the  seeds  contain  a  pleasant  aromatic  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  seeds  arc  used 
in  confectionaries;  and  both  they  and  the  oil  are 
carminative,  and  gently  stimulating. 

Gikger,  zingiber  officinale;  monandria,  mono- 
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fjynia,  of  Linnams,  is  a  native  of  the  south-east 
of  Asia  and  the  ad jacent  isle*.  It  was  naturalized 


1*6. 


in  America  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  that 
country  hy  the  Spaniards;  indeed,  at  so  early  a 
period  that  it  is  scarcely  believed  to  be  an  exotic, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  indigenous 
in  the  Western  World.  Acosta  relates  that  a 
person  named  Francisco  de  Mendoza,  first  trans- 
planted it  from  the  East  Indies  into  New  Spain, 
where  its  cultivation  was  diligently  pursued  by 
the  Spanish  Americans  to  no  small  extent,  as, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  same  author,  22,053 
cwt.  were  exported  thence  to  Europe  in  the  year 
1547. 

The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  great  quantities 
in  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  Ginger  is  imported  into  this  country 
under  the  form  of  dried  roots,  and  as  a  preserve. 
We  receive  it  both  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  but  that  from  the  latter  is  much  superior 
in  quality  to  the  former.  British  plantation 
ginger  pays  eleven  shillings  per  cwt.,  import 
duty,  and  all  other  is  not  admitted  under  fifty- 
three  shillings  per  cwt.;  these  two  causes  unite 
in  confining  the  home  consumption  of  ginger 
almost  entirely  to  that  coming  from  the  West 
Indies. 

The  ginger  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  a  stove  exotic  since  about  the  year 
1G00.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  which  creeps  and 
increases  under  ground  in  tuberous  joints,  from 
each  of  which  arises  in  the  spring  a  green  reed- 
like stalk  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
having  narrow  and  lanceolate  leaves.  The  stem 
is  annual;  the  flowering  stalk  rises  directly  from 
the  root,  ending  in  an  oblong  scaly  spike;  from 
each  of  these  scales  a  single  white  and  blue 
flower  is  produced.  The  ginger  of  commerce  is 
distinguished  into  black  and  white;  but  the 
difference  of  colour  depends  wholly  on  the  modes 
of  preparation.    Fr>r  both  of  these  kinds  the 


tubers  are  allowed  to  be  ripe,  that  la,  the  rooti 
are  taken  up  after  the  annual  stalks  are  withers! . 
For  the  black,  they  are  scalded  in  boiling  watK, 
and  then  dried  in  the  sun;  and  for  the  whin, 
they  are  scraped  clean  and  dried  carefully  without 
being  scalded.  The  best  and  soundest  roots  ar? 
selected  for  the  latter  process,  and  therefore 
white  ginger  is,  independent  of  the  manner  of 
preparation,  superior  to  the  black,  and  it  alwiv* 
bears  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market.  Whf  n 
a  preserve  is  to  be  made  of  the  roots,  they  arc 
dug  up  in  the  sap,  the  stalks  not  being  roorc 
than  five  or  six  inches  long.  For  this  purp^ 
the  young  roots  are  scalded,  then  washed  in  eoU 
water,  and  afterwards  carefully  peeled.  This 
process  lasts  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which 
period  the  water  is  frequently  changed. 

When  the  cleansing  is  complete,  the  tulxr- 
are  put  into  jars,  and  covered  with  weak  syrup 
of  sugar.  After  a  day  or  two  the  weak  syrup 
is  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  stronger;  and  the 
shifting  is  t  wo  or  three  times  repeated,  increa»inj; 
the  strength  of  the  syrup  each  time.  The  pre- 
serve thus  formed  is  one  of  the  finest  that  k 
made;  and  the  removed  syrups  are  not  lost,  but 
fermented  into  a  pleasant  liquor,  which  gets  the 
name  of  "cool  drink." 

Thb  Capsicum  (natural  family  solaneat),  is  * 
native  of  tropical  regions,  hut  "is  become  so  far 


Capsicum. 

acclimatised  in  thb  country  as  to  be  successful!) 
reared,  and  during  summer  to  endure  the  oprn 
air  uninjured. 

Three  species  of  capsicum  are  cultivated  w 
England. 

The  Guinea  Pepper  ( capsicum  annuum J,** 
introduced  into  England,  from  India,  so  earlv 
as  1648,  and  is  mentioned  by  Gerarde  as  hem* 
under  cultivation  in  his  time.  Thb  plant  has  * 
branchy  stem,  rising  about  two  feet  high;  the 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  dark  grn-n 
colour.  White  flowers  bloom  in  June  or  July, 
and  are  succeeded  by  pods  varying  in  shape  anJ 
colour;  some  being  long,  others  short,  some 
round,  and  others  again  heart-shaped,  while  tf'f 
colour  is  either  red  or  yellow. 

The  Cherry  Pepper  ( capsicum  ccrariform)* 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  was  art 
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cultivated  in  England  until  1759.  This  species 
it  my  similar  in  appearance  to  the  first,  and  is 
only  characterised  by  the  different  shape  of  the 
pods,  which  take  somewhat  the  form  of  a  cherry ; 
sometimes  heart-shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  angular; 
their  colour  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Both 
these  species  are  annuals. 

The  Bell  Pepper  ( capsicum  grossum ),  is  a 
I'ienni&l,  a  native  of  India;  it  produces  larger 
pods  than  either  of  the  others.  It  may  be  trans- 
planted with  safety  in  the  open  garden,  on  the 
arrival  of  summer,  requiring  a  place  in  the  stove 
during  the  winter  season. 

The  green  pods  of  all  these  varieties  are  used 
for  pickling;  those  of  the  last  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, being  not  only  larger,  but  having  the 
skin  more  pulpy  and  tender. 

Catajtsb  Pepper  (c.  boccatum),  commonly 
called  bird  pepper,  is  gathered  when  ripe,  dried 
in  the  sun,  pounded  and  mixed  with  salt;  it 
w  then  kept  stopt  in  bottles,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  cayanne.  There  are  many  other 
species  of  this  genus,  differing  from  each  other 
in  bearing  fruit  of  various  size,  shape,  and 
colour;  but  they  all  have,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  same  pungent  qualities;  the  smallest  possess- 
in?  them  with  the  greatest  intensity.  They  are 
attires  of  most  of  the  tropical  regions,  but  are 
m«t  abundant,  and  most  used  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America,  they  form,  either  in 
fuhstance  or  in  powder,  an  ingredient  to  almost 
**ery  dish. 

A  mixture  of  sliced  cucumbers,  shallots,  or 
onions,  cut  very  small,  a  little  lime  juice,  and 
Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  pods  of  bird  pepper 
**U  mashed,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor,  is 
reckoned  an  unfailing  stimulant  to  the  appetite 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  called  man-dram. 

The  Caper  ( capparis  spinosa );  potyandria, 
»™ogynia,  of  Linneus,  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
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Sicily.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  as 
an  exotic  so  early  as  1696.  Modern  horticul- 
turists are  of  opinion  that  with  care  it  might  be 
taised  in  the  open  air  in  England,  but  this  has 
never  yet  been  accomplished  to  any  useful  extent. 
One  instance,  indeed,  is  recorded  by  Neill,  of  a 


caper  tree  standing  alive  in  the  open  air  for 
nearly  a  century;  this  was  in  the  garden  at 
Campden  House,  Kensington.  This  plant  was 
sheltered  from  the  north, and  remained  uncovered 
during  winter.  It  was  generally  much  injured 
by  frost;  but  the  roots  being  particularly  strong 
and  vivacious,  it  sent  out  strong  shoots,  and 
produced  flower  buds  every  year.  In  France 
the  caper  tree  has  been  long  naturalized,  being 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  with  no  other 
shelter  than  a  low  wall,  against  which  it  is 
trained;  in  winter,  the  shoots  are  laid  down, and 
covered  with  litter  or  fern.  Near  Toulon  it  is 
not  trained  in  this  manner,  but  overspreads  the 
ground  in  the  manner  of  brambles.  It  is  a 
trailing  shrub,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  found  native,  grows  very 
abundantly  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  and  amongst  ruins.  The  stem 
is  ligneous,  sending  out  many  lateral  branches; 
the  shoots  rise  two  or  three  feet,  and  then  become 
procumbent.  From  under  each  of  the  branches 
proceed  two  crooked  spines;  immediately  above 
these  the  petioles  of  the  kidney-shaped  leaves 
are  produced.  White  flowers,  growing  on  long 
peduncles,  would,  if  allowed  to  remain,  bloom 
through  the  summer;  but  before  they  expand, 
their  buds,  with  the  empalementa,  are  plucked 
and  used  for  pickling.  A  large  quantity  of  these, 
which  form  a  well  known  pickle,  is  annually 
imported  into  England,  from  Italy  and  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Iitdian  Cress  or  Nastikttum  ( tropcolum  majiu 
and  minus.)  Octandria,  monogynia,  of  Linnams. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Parma,  where  it  is  a 
hardy  perennial.  In  this  country,  though  it 
thrives  well  in  the  open  air,  it  only  lasts  for  one 
season,  being  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  win- 
ter. 

There  are  two  species,  the  small  and  large  nas- 
turtium, the  Litter  of  which  is  the  hardiest,  and 
that  usually  cultivated.  They  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  prefer  a  light  fresh  loam;  as 
the  plant  is  a  creeper,  it  requires  to  be  trained  to 
a  fence,  wall,  or  trellice.  The  seeds  are  employed 
as  a  pickle,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
capers,  many  preferring  them  to  that  seed.  The 
flowers  and  under  leaves  are  also  eaten  as  sal- 
lads.  There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers, 
which  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Linneus  observed,  that  in  the 
evening  these  flowers  emit  spontaneously  at  cer- 
tain intervals  visible  electric  sparks. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1086,  and  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  show  and  use. 

The  Labiate,  a  natural  family  of  plants  which 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  is  remarkable  for  containing  numerous 
genera  possessing  an  aromatic  odour  and  pun- 
gent flavour.     They  owe  this  quality  to  the 
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existence  of  on  aromatic  oil,  which  they  yield  in 
distillation.  This  oil  differs  in  its  odour  accord- 
ing to  the  species  from  which  it  is  procured;  but 
the  essential  ingredient  of  the  whole  tribe  is  cam- 
phor, or  a  matter  very  nearly  allied  to  this  sub- 
stance, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  found  in  such 
abundance  in  tropical  plants. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  labiate  are  natives 
of  Britain;  some  are  mere  weeds,  and  others  use- 
ful herbs ;  all  are  perfectly  harmless;  and  to  them 
we  owe  much  of  the  fragrant  odour  of  our  fields 
and  meadows.  Thus  we  have  on  our  dry  heaths 
und  downs  the  sweet-smelling  thyme,  the  balmy 
calamint,  the  rosemary,  and  many  others,  while 
the  peppermints  correct  the  chill  and  pesti- 
lent odours  arising  from  marshes  and  stagnant 
pools. 

The  mints,  thyme,  rosemary,  sage,  basil,  mar- 
joram, and  several  others,  are  employed  in  giv- 
ing an  odour  to  various  meats. 

Mint  ( Mentha, ).  There  are  numerous  species 
of  this  genus,  three  of  which  are  commonly  used. 

Peppermint  ( m.  piperita),  has  oboval,  pointed, 
and  serrated  leaves,  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and 
pungent  penetrating  taste,  succeeded  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  coldness.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  obtaining 
oil  of  peppermint  by  distillation,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  extensively  cultivated  in  low,  rich,  and 
marshy  lands.  To  keep  up  its  quality,  the  roots 
are  transplanted  every  three  years.  The  leaves 
must  be  pulled  in  dry  weather. 

Spearmint  ( m.  viridis J,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
finely  serrated.  The  odour  is  less  strong  and 
heavy  than  that  of  peppermint,  and  the  taste  less 
pungent.  It  is  used  to  give  flavour  to  food,  and 
as  a  stomachic.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  retards 
the  coagulation  of  milk.  For  medicinal  pur- 
poses, the  leaves  should  be  gathered  in  dry  wea- 
ther, just  as  the  flowers  appear.  For  distilla- 
tion, the  flowers  are  allowed  to  blow. 

Pennyroyal  Mint  (m.  pulegium).  This  is  a 
trailing  plant,  with  small,  smooth,  ovate  leaves. 
The  odour  is  less  pungent  than  that  of  the  others, 
the  bark  is  pungent  and  aromatic.  It  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others. 

Thymk  (thymus J.  Two  species  are  found 
natives  of  Britain,  the  thymus  serpyllum  and  thy- 
mus acinus;  but  that  which  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  thymus  vulgaris,  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  southern  Europe.  The  climate  of 
Spain  seems  peculiarly  genial  to  the  growth  of 
all  sweet  herbs.  At  Marvella,  about  midway 
between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar, De  Lahorde  speaks 
of  *'  sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  lavender,  myrtle,  and 
rosemary,  more  than  six  feet  high,  embalming  the 
air  on  all  sides."  Thyme  was  introduced  into 
this  country  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  how  long  previous  to  that 
period  is  not  ascertained.  This  herb  is  well 
known  as  a  low  shrubby  evergreen,  of  a  strongly 
aromatic  odour.    When  of  the  largest  growth  it 


scarcely  attains  to  a  foot  in  height.  Its 
leaves  are  smooth  and  oval,  and  the  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  wild  thyme.  Three 
varieties  are  usually  cultivated,  and  distinguish* si 
as  the  broad,  the  narrow,  and  the  variegated 
leaved. 

Two  or  three  tufts  of  another  species,  the 
lemon  thyme,  thymus  citriodorus,  sometimes  find 
a  place  in  the  herb  compartment  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  This  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  of  still 
smaller  growth  than  the  common  kind,  aod  i> 
remarkable  for  its  smell,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  rind  of  lemons,  whence  its  distinctw 
name.  Both  the  species  thrive  best  in  a  drr 
soil.  They  are  propagated  most  generally  from 
seed ;  but  they  can  likewise  be  multiplied  b; 
slips,  or  by  parting  the  roots. 

This  herb  is  used  in  many  savoury  prepare 
tions.  It  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  give 
its  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  to  cheese  ;  a  prac- 
tice pursued  likewise  with  some  flowers  and 
seeds  of  other  plants.  This  manner  of  preparine 
cheese  was  still  continued  during  the  middle 
ages.  We  collect  this  from  an  anecdote  told  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  travelling  unattended,  arrived 
at  a  bishop's  palace.  It  was  unfortunate) v  a 
fast-day,  and  the  only  fare  which  the  bishop 
would  set  before  his  royal  guest  was  bread  and 
some  choice  cheese;  this  the  king  did  not  appear 
particularly  to  relish,  picking  out  with  bis  knife 
small  specks,  which  he  mistook  for  unsound 
parts,  but  which  in  fact  were  parsley  seeds.  The 
prelate  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  throwing 
away  the  beat  parts  of  the  cheese ;  when  tbe 
monarch  tasted  it,  and  liked  it  so  much,  that  bt 
requested  the  bishop  to  send  him  an  annual  sup- 
ply of  this  excellent  flavoured  curd ;  and,  le* 
the  cheese-merchant  might  by  chance  pack 
cheeses  without  any  admixture  of  seeds,  tkr 
king  desired  that  they  might  always  be  cat  in 
two,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  be  then 
fastened  together  again  with  a  skewer.  Th<. 
mountaineers  in  the  canton  of  Glaris  in  Switzer- 
land, prepare  a  cheese  known  by  the  name  of 
Schabzieger,  which  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  peculiar  marbled  appearance  and  aromatic 
flavour ;  these  are  communicated  by  the  press*! 
flowers  or  the  bruised  seeds  of  the  melilrtu 
cinalis. 

Sage  ( salvia  officinalis ),  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  has  long  beei 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Gerarde  notices  it  a* 
being,  in  1597,  a  well  known  herb  of  the  English 
garden.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  but,  though  a  pff 
ennial,  does  not  last  above  three  or  four  yea* 
without  degenerating.  New  plantations  are 
readily  made  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoo1* 
taken  in  the  bitter  end  of  spring. 

This  aromatic  herb  is  chiefly  used  with  uV 
more  strong  and  oily  kinds  of  food,  as  a  mixture 
in  stuffings,  and  an  ingredient  in  sauces.  The 
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tares  ire  sometimes  introduced  into  English 

A  species  of  sage  ( salvia  pomif*ra J,  of  a 
rery  peculiar  growth,  is  common  to  some  of 
the  Greek  islands.  It  has  firm  fleshy  tumours, 
of  sboat  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
swelling  out  from  the  branches  of  the  plant,  and 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
oak  apples,  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the 
cynips  genus.  These  excrescences  are  semi- 
transparent,  like  jelly.  They"  are  called  sage 
apples,  and  under  that  name  are  always  to  be 
met  with  in  the  markets,  as  an  article  of 
ordinary  sale.  They  are  made  into  a  kind  of 
conspire,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks. 
Dr  Clarke,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  travels, 
mentions  having  been  regaled  with  this  delicacy 
by  the  English  consul,  at  the  island  of  Syros, 
and  he  bears  testimony  to  its  excellence.  Thb 
plant  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common 
■age  of  our  gardens,  and  its  flavour  and  smell 
are  much  more  powerful.  It  grows  very  abun- 
dantly in  Candia,  Syros,  and  Crete,  where  it 
attains  to  the  size  of  a  small  shrub. 

Cury  ( salvia  selarea  Jt  is  a  biennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  France,  of  Switzerland, 
and  of  Italy.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
English  cultivation  in  the  year  1662. 

Marjoram  ( origanum ).  The  common  mar- 
joram, or  origanum  vulgare,  is  a  native  of  Britain ; 
it  is  a  perennial  under-shrub,  growing  among 
copsewood  in  calcareous  soils.  The  leaves  are 
*mall  and  acute.  The  flowers  are  slightly  red, 
and  appear  in  July  and  August,  in  smooth 
clustered  spikes. 

The  Winter  marjoram  (origanum  heraclco- 
f^tm)t  very  much  resembles  the  above  species 
in  appearance;  but  it  is  of  a  more  aromatic 
flsvour,  and  is  always  used  in  preference.  It  is 
indigenous  to  Greece,  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1040.  A  sheltered,  dry 
situation  is  most  favourable  to  its  growth.  The 
**ds  of  this,  and  of  the  two  following  species, 
»ldom  come  to  maturity  in  England.  Winter 
aarjoram  is,  therefore,  usually  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Marjoram  ( origanum  major  an  um  )y  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  English  garden  about 
*renty  years  prior  to  the  first  cultivation  in 
this  coontry  of  the  above  species.  It  is  a  bien- 
nial, having  its  flowers  growing  in  close  knotted- 
l'ke  heads.  As  soon  as  it  blossoms,  this  plant 
is  cut  and  dried  for  winter  use;  it  must  be  renewed 
by  seed  annually,  for  which  purpose  the  seed  is 
imported  from  France  and  Italy  into  England. 

Pot  Marjoram  ( origanum  onitat J,  was  not 
introduced  into  English  cultivation  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial, with  a  hairy  stem,  rising  to  more  than  a 
foot  high;  it  blooms  from  July  to  November, 
»nd  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings. 


Basil  ( oeymum ),  is  rich  in  aroma,  its  odour 
and  pungency  being  very  similar  to  those  of 
cloves.  It  is  a  favourite  herb  among  French 
cooks,  as  giving  an  additional  zest  to  highly 
seasoned  dishes.  The  leaves  in  small  quantities 
are  sometimes  mixed  in  salads,  or  are  made  a 
flavouring  ingredient  in  soups. 

Balm  ( meli&m  officinalis Jt  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1573.    It  is  a  hardy  perennial. 

Balm  was  long  famed  for  its  medicinal  virtues; 
and  although  it  has  ceased  to  be  invested  with 
its  former  supposed  potent  qualities,  it  still  retains 
a  kind  of  posthumous  fame,  and  "balm"  has 
become  the  generic  name  for  a  soothing  healer  of 
wounds,  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  Balm 
was  the  plant  which  the  adept  Paracelsus  selected 
from  which  to  prepare  his  elixir  vitar,  his  primum 
ens  melisscty  whereby  he  was  to  renovate  man; 
and,  if  he  did  not  bestow  on  him  absolute  immor- 
tality, to  produce  a  very  close  approximation  to 
that  Btate.  Such  strange  conceits  of  ill-directed 
minds  have,  however,  long  gone  by;  and  balm, 
stripped  of  its  fancied  virtues,  is  now  only 
employed  as  an  infusion  in  preparing  a  cooling 
drink,  or  in  giving  flavour  to  a  weak  factitious 
wine. 

Rosemary  (rosmarinus  officinalis).  This  is 
a  hardy  evergreen  under-shrub,  a  native  of  tho 
south  of  Europe.  The  stalk  attains  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  long, 
narrow,  entire,  obtuse;  upper  surface  dark  gTeen, 
under  a  silvery  gray,  placed  in  whorls  upon  the 
branches :  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  and  arise  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves. 
The  whole  plant  is  aromatic,  and  the  flowers  by 
distillation  yield  a  strong  essential  oil.  The 
flowers  form  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  distil- 
lation of  Hungary  water.  In  some  parts  of  the 
west  of  England  and  in  Wales,  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary are  distributed  to  the  company  at  funerals 
as  tokens  of  remembrance,  and  often  thrown 
into  the  grave  upon  the  coffin  of  the  deceased. 
The  varieties  are  the  green,  or  common,  the 
gold-striped,  and  silver-striped.  The  green  is 
the  best  and  most  easily  raised. 

Tub  Costmart,  or  Alecost  (balsamita  vul- 
garis )y  an  herbaceous  plant  resembling  in  odour 
the  rosemary,  though  belonging  to  a  different 
family  ( composites),  may  here  be  properly  intro- 
duced. 

It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  Italy, 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1508,  and  com- 
mon in  almost  every  rural  garden.  The  name 
implies  that  it  is  the  eostosy  or  aromatic  plant  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  In  France  it  is  used  in  salads, 
and  was  formerly  put  into  ale  and  negus;  and 
hence  the  name  of  alecost.  In  this  country  it 
is  now  little  used,  except  for  the  pleasing  fra- 
grance of  the  leaves  in  a  nosegay. 

La  vh.vdkr  (facandula  spica).   This  is  a  hardy 
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under-shrub  of  the  family  laUatm,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  introduced  into  Britain 
in  IG08.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  highly  aro- 
matic, and  produce  by  distillation  the  well  known 
oil  of  lavender,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  perfume. 
The  leaves,  and  especially  the  flowers,  are  col- 
lected, dried,  and  put  into  places  where  linen  is 
kept,  to  impart  to  it  their  odour.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  prefers  a  dry,  rather  sandy  soil,  in 
which  situations  the  odour  of  the  flowers  is 
greatest. 

Tansy  (tanaeetwn  vulgaris).  This  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  on  the  sandy  hanks  of  rivers 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  comporita  and  nynpmrjna,  of  Linneus. 
The  young  leaves,  which  partake  of  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  plants  of  the  /<iWa/<r,  are  used  in 
cookery.  The  flowers  have  a  pungent,  aromatic 
odour. 

Sam  pit  irk  ( crithmum  maritimum).  Natural 
family  umbelliferm ;  pctUandria%  digynia^  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  common  samphire  is  a  perennial 
plant,  a  nntive  of  Britain,  and  grows  on  rocky 
cliffs  by  the  sea  side,  and  on  dry  stone  walls. 
The  root  leaves  are  tritemate,  those  of  the 
stem  lanceolate  and  fleshy;  the  flowers  apjwar 
on  a  stem  of  about  eighteen  inches  high  in 
August,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  the  French  Saint  Pierre. 

It  forms  an  excellent  pickle,  and  a  frequent 
addition  to  salads.  In  taste  it  is  crisp  and  aro- 
matic, and  constitutes  a  light  and  wholesome 
condiment.  It  was  at  one  time  much  more 
extensively  used  than  now,  when  many  other 
foreign  aromatics  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

TRRRS  AND  PLANTS  OSSD  Iff  DTP.INO. 

Thr  nature  of  vegetable  colouring  matter,  and 
the  principal  products  of  this  kind  obtained  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  already  !>cen  noticed 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  this  work:  we 
now  proceed  to  deseril>e  those  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  which  yield  the  several  kinds 
of  dyes. 

Thr  Loowoon  Trkk  ( htrmatoxylon  camjKchi- 
anum  J .  Natural  family  hfjuminoxr  ;  dtrandria, 
mon<yyiiiay  of  Linmrus.  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  does  not  attain  a  height 
above  twentv  to  twentv-five  feet.  Both  the  trunk 
and  branches  are  extremely  crooked,  and  covered 
with  a  dark  coloured,  rough  lwirk.  The  smaller 
ramifications  are  numerous,  close,  prickly,  or 
beset  with  strong  sharp  spines.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  generally  composed  of  four  or  five 
pairs  of  leaflets,  of  an  irregular,  oval  shape, 


obliquely  nerved,  and  obtusely  sinuated  at  th# 
top.     The  flowers  arc  yellow,  and  grow  in 


racemes,  or  in  close,  regular,  terminal  spilcr*. 
and  appear  in  March :  these  are  followed  by  Ion:, 
double-valved  pods,  containing  oblong,  com- 
pressed, and  somewhat  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

This  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  very  ca«h 
propagated;  so  that  under  cultivation  a  flouru]; 
ing  plantation  may  be  formed  in  a  few  year>. 
It  thrives  best  in  marshy  ground;  but  this grour: ; 
must  not  be  always  under  water.  Trees  of  full 
growth  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty -four  feet  in 
height,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  circumftr 
ence. 

This  tree  was  first  discovered  in  the  bap 
Cam  peachy  and  Honduras,  growing  in  the  greater 
luxuriance  and  abundance.  It  was  known  as  s 
dye-wood  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Klimbeth,  b;i< 
ita  use  was  forbidden  by  an  act  of  parliament  U 
"abolishing  certain  deceitful  stuffs  employe*!  in 
dyeing  cloths."  The  act  sets  forth  that  "k- 
wood,orblockwood,of  late  years  brought  into  tti;« 
realm,  is  expressly  prohibited  to  be  used  by  dyers 
the  colours  thereof  being  false  and  deceitful  to  :>> 
queen's  subjects  at  home,  and  discreditable  beyond 
seas  to  our  merchants  and  dyers."  The  injanc- 
tion  against  the  use  of  this  valuable  dye  wa» 
rigorously  enforced,  and  all  logwood  found  «• 
seized  and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  The  KngWi 
were  probably  at  that  time  ignorant  of  uV 
manner  of  applying  this  dye  with  pro|>er  m<  r 
dants.  The  prohibition  was  continued  until  \h 
year  1001,  the  words  of  the  act  by  which  it  **' 
then  repealed  stating  "that  the  ingenious  indus- 
try of  these  times  hath  taught  the  dyer*  "f 
Kngland  the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of  log- 
wood; so  that  by  experience  they  are  found  * 
lasting  and  serviceable  as  the  colour  made  with 
any  other  sort  of  dye-wood." 

Immediately  after  this  repeal  logwood  becainf 
in  great  request,  and  adventurous  inJividualf 
were  induced  to  make  exertions  to  obtain  » 
supply.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  production*  «• 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  where  the  pos*«wns 
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<4  the  Spaniards  for  a  long  time  consisted  only  of 

the  port  of  San  Francisco  de  Cam  peachy,  and  two 
other  inconsiderable  towns,  Merida  and  Valla- 
•1(>lid.  These  could  boast  of  but  few  inhabitant*, 
and  the  rest  of  the  province  was  wholly  desolate, 
without  any  indication  of  the  abode  of  man. 
The  English,  from  the  north  continent  of  America, 
in  the  year  1002,  tempted  by  the  desire  of  pur- 
suing a  profitable  occupation,  ventured  to  cut 
•iown  some  of  the  logwood  trees,  which  grew  in 
Knat  abundance  on  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
tfaet  of  Yucatan,  and  more  especially  in  the  Imy 
of  Cam  peachy.  These  persons  soon  formed  a 
nnall  colony  in  a  spot  remote  from  any  Spanish 
Kttlemcnt.  They  first  raised  their  huts  near 
Cape  Catoche,  and  afterwards  at  Laguna  de 
TVrnunoa,  which  was  found  to  be  a  more  eligible 
bastion.  A  few  settlers  thus  continued  to  cut 
l"£wood  unmolested  by  the  Spaniards,  but  always 
"ith  the  feeling  that  they  were  intruders  on  the 
of  other  colonists. 

After  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1G07,  which 
w»  principally  made  for  adjusting  our  com- 
merce with  Spain  in  Europe,  British  subjects 
">re  led  to  imagine  that  the  respective  interests 
</f  the  two  countries  in  the  western  hemisphere 
also  l^een  accurately  denned  by  the  same 
tnaty,  and  that  the  right  of  the  English  to  cut 
I'*™**!  in  those  places  of  the  Honduras,  unin- 
habited by  the  Spaniards,  was  now  clearly  esta- 
blished. Many  other  persons  were  therefore  in 
consequence  induced  to  become  logwood-cutters 

Laguna  de  Terminos,  so  that  in  a  year  or  two 
tbe  number  of  settlers  was  greatly  increased, 
and  tliey  transported  large  quantities  of  wood 
f^th  to  Jamaica  and  New  England.  The  Spaniards 
for  many  years  made  no  expostulations  or  com- 
plaints, and  the  English  logwood-cutters  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  flourish. 

At  first  a  sufficiency  of  wood  was  found  near 
th«  coast,  but  when  this,  after  a  time,  became 
nhausted,  the  settlers  gradually  penetrated 
**rther  into  the  country,  where  they  planted 
Indian  provisions, and  built  houses.  The  jealousy 
«f  the  Spaniards  was  at  length  excited  by  this 
caving  colony,  and  suddenly  evinced  itself  very 
nncercmoniously  by  the  seizure  of  two  English 
»hip*  laden  with  logwood.  The  settlers  of 
kguna  immcdintely  made  reprisals  by  taking 
f^wesrion  of  a  Spanish  bark.  These  mutual 
*rts  of  violence  were  only  the  commencement  of 
a  wries  of  hostilities,  and  after  Buffering  much 
annoyance,  the  English  settlers  were,  in  1080, 
forcibly  ejected  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  island 
f'f  Trist,  and  from  Laguna  de  Terminos.  This 
triumph  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries  was, 
however,  but  transitory,  and  in  two  or  three 
months  the  English  were  again  cutting  their 
l°gwood,  and  trading  in  it  more  extensively  than 
*****  Notwithstanding  the  continued  opposition 
<*  the  Spaniards,  the  indefatigable  settlers  still 


contrived  to  increase  their  supply  of  that 
for  whose  possession  they  hazarded  so  much. 
Independent  of  the  vexatious  warfare  by  which 
they  were  constantly  harassed,  the  lives  of  these 
poor  wood-cutters  were  marked  with  hardship 
and  privation;  sometimes  they  worked  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  and  they  were  always  tor- 
mented by  the  stings  of  innumerable  insects. 

We  learn  from  Dampter  that  the  commodities 
sent  from  Jamaica  to  procure  a  return  cargo  of 
logwood  from  Cam  peachy,  were  rum  and  sugar, 
"and  very  good  commodities,"  says  the  sailor, 
**  were  these  for  the  logwood-cutters,  who  were 
then  (1675)  about  260  men,  most  English." 
"Neither  was  it  long,"  he  adds,  "before  we  had 
these  merchants  come  on  board  to  visit  us;  we 
were  but  six  men  and  a  boy  in  the  ship,  and  all 
little  enough  to  entertain  them :  for  besides  what 
rum  we  sold  by  the  gallon  or  firkin,  we  sold  it 
made  into  punch,  wherewith  they  grew  frolick- 
some.  We  had  none  but  small  arms  to  fire  at 
their  drinking  healths,  and  therefore  the  noise 
was  not  very  great  at  a  distance,  but  on  board 
the  vessel  we  were  loud  enough  till  all  our  liquor 
was  spent.  We  took  no  money  nor  expected 
any,  for  logwood  was  wliat  we  came  hither  for, 
and  we  had  of  that  in  lieu  of  our  commodities 
after  the  rate  of  five  pound  per  ton  to  be  paid 
at  the  place  where  they  cut  it." 

This  occasional  festivity,  a  prospect  perhaps 
of  making  more  than  by  regular  labour  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  entire  freedom  from  all 
restraint,  were  circumstances  likely  to  recom- 
mend the  life  of  a  logwood-cutter  in  spite  of  its 
frequent  hardships.  It  had  such  charms  to  the 
adventurous  Dam  pier  himself,  that  he  soon 
i  returned  and  settled  for  ten  or  twelve  months  at 
Cam  peachy,  and  left  that  place  with  the  inten- 
tion of  again  returning  for  a  longer  stay.  He 
thus  quaintly  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
logwood  men  lived. 

"The  logwood-cutters  inhabit  the  creeks  of 
the  east  and  west  lagunes  in  small  companies, 
building  their  huts  by  the  creeks'  sides  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  breezes,  as  near  the  logwood 
groves  as  they  can,  removing  often  to  be  near 
their  business :  yet  when  they  are  settled  in  a 
good  open  place,  they  choose  rather  to  go  half  a 
mile  in  their  canvas  to  work  than  lose  this  con- 
venience. Though  they  build  their  huts  but 
slightly,  yet  they  take  care  to  thatch  them  very 
well  with  palm  or  pal  met  leaves,  to  prevent  the 
rains,  which  are  then  very  violent,  from  soak- 
ing in. 

"For  their  bedding  they  raise  a  barbecue,  or 
wooden  frame,  three  foot  and  a  half  above  ground, 
on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  stick  up  four 
stakes,  at  each  comer  one,  to  fasten  their  curtains; 
out  of  which  there  is  no  sleeping  for  moskitoes. 
Another  frame  they  raise  covered  with  earth  for 
a  hearth  to  drew  their  victuals;  and  a  third  to 
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ait  at  when  they  eat  it.  During  the  wet  season, 
the  land  where  the  logwood  grows  is  so  over- 
flowed, that  they  step  from  their  beds  into  the 
water,  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  and  continue  stand- 
ing in  the  wet  all  day  till  they  go  to  bed  again; 
but  nevertheless  account  it  the  best  season  for 
doing  a  good  day's  labour  in. 

"  Some  fell  the  trees,  others  saw  and  cut  them 
into  convenient  logs,  and  one  chips  off  the  sap, 
and  he  is  commonly  the  principal  man ;  and 
when  a  tree  is  so  thick,  that  after  it  is  logged,  it 
remains  still  too  great  a  burden  for  one  man,  we 
blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.  The  logwood- 
cutters  are  generally  sturdy  strong  fellows,  and 
will  carry  burthens  of  three  or  four  hundred 
weight  ;  but  every-  man  is  left  to  his  choice  to 
carry  what  he  pleaseth,  and  commonly  they 
agree  very  well  about  it:  for  they  are  con- 
tented to  labour  very  hard.  In  some  places, 
especially  in  the  west  creek  of  West  Lagune,  the}' 
go  a  hunting  wild  cattle  every  Saturday  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  beef  for  the  week  fol- 
lowing. When  they  have  killed  a  beef  they 
cut  it  into  quarters,  and  taking  out  the  bones, 
each  man  makes  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  his 
quarter,  just  big  enough  for  his  head  to  go 
through,  then  puts  it  on  like  a  frock  and  trudg- 
eth  home  ;  and  if  he  chanceth  to  tire,  he  cuts  off 
some  of  it,  and  throws  it  away." 

The  hides  of  these  wild  cattle,  and  many 
which  they  killed  merely  for  their  hides,  were 
another  valuable  article  of  commerce  to  these 
hardy  adventurers.  Many  of  these  men  made 
considerable  sums  of  money  ;  and  Dampier  re- 
marks, generally,  that  those  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  some  education,  were  careful  to  improve 
their  time,  industrious  and  frugal;  but  that  those 
who  did  not  possess  this  advantage,  "  would 
extravagantly  squander  away  their  time  and 
money  in  drinking  and  making  bluster.'* 

As  these  settlements  continued  to  be  regarded 
with  an  hostile  eye  by  the  Spaniards,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  logwood-tree  into  Jamaica  was 
attempted  in  1715.  Seeds  were  procured  from 
Camj>eachy  for  this  purpose,  and  the  growth  of 
the  plants  was  found  to  be  so  rapid,  tliat  in  three 
years  they  attained  to  the  height  often  feet.  In 
a  comparatively  short  period  this  tree  flourished 
abundantly  in  the  island,  large  plantations  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting,  and  the  tree 
has  so  multiplied,  that  in  the  course  of  years  it 
lias  become  completely  naturalized  in  Jamaica. 
The  wood  of  Campeachy  is,  however,  prized 
beyond  that  of  Jamaica.  The  success  attendant 
on  its  cultivation  in  that  island,  did  not,  there- 
fore, by  any  means  cause  a  cessation  of  the 
demand  for  Campeachy  wood,  and  accordingly 
the  cutters  still  continued  to  contend  with  the 
Spaniards  for  the  right  of  cutting  down  these 
trees. 

In  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  com- 


mercial relations  of  the  two  countries  in  America 
were  not  again  neglected,  and  at  length  the  pri- 
vilege of  cutting  logwood  was  confirmed  to  the 
English  in  plain  and  express  terms,  so  that 
it  was  supposed  the  question  was  set  at  rest 
for  ever.  It,  however,  still  continued  to  t* 
a  subject  of  constant  dispute  between  the 
parties,  and,  in  1717,  the  Marquis  de  Moote- 
leone,  then  Spanish  ambassador-extraordinary 
at  the  court  of  St  James,  delivered  a  memorial 
to  the  British  government  against  the  settle 
ments  in  the  isle  of  Trist,  and  at  Laguna  de  Ter 
rainos,  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  declaring  thsi 
if,  in  the  space  of  eight  months,  these  place* 
were  not  evacuated,  the  inhabitants  should  tr 
considered  and  treated  as  pirates.  This  docu- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  b 
England,  which,  after  much  investigation,  emit 
to  the  decided  opinion  that  British  subjects  wm 
entitled  to  cut  wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 
Spain  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this  poatk? 
decision,  and  the  settlement  continued  without 
being  matter  of  farther  dispute  or  treaty  for  morv 
than  forty  years.  During  this  long  period  the  Bm 
ish  settlers  had  not  been  idle.  Fortifying  theo 
selves  against  the  assaults  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, their  colony  assumed  a  more  important  ani 
imposing  aspect,  not  only  having  the  power  t 
resist,  but  to  resent  aggression. 

These  defensive  measures  were  naturally 
viewed  with  alarm  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  i 
treaty  concluded  in  1763,  the  two  countries  cam* 
to  a  compromise  on  this  question  ;  the  EnglbL 
government  consenting  that  the  fortification-* 
erected  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  Span 
ish  territories  in  America,  should  be  demolish*]: 
while  the  Spanish  government  engaged  that  tk 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  not  be  molestrJ 
in  cutting  or  shipping  logwood. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  treaty,  the  gover- 
nor of  Yucatan  in  the  ensuing  year  gate  grt* 
annoyance  to  the  British  logwood-cutters  ia 
Campeachy  Bay,  and  even  drove  them  from  th<- 
place,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  certificiif 
to  prove  them  British  subjects  ;  and  that,  more- 
over, they  made  too  free  with  the  produce  of  tlu 
country.  No  time  was  lost  in  remitting  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Spanish  court,  which  unreserrcdl  v 
disavowed  and  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  th? 
governor.  Positive  orders  were  sent  out  to  th*' 
man  of  office,  and  the  English  once  more  ob- 
tained their  logwood  without  molestation.  TV 
were  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  longumli* 
puted  occupiers  of  this  coast.  The  French  no* 
attempted  to  supplant,  or  to  share  with  them  ia 
this  lucrative  employment,  and  invaded  their 
privilege  by  cutting  logwood  on  those  parts  of 
the  coast,  the  productions  of  which  had  bem 
assigned  to  the  English  by  the  last  treaty 
Although  this  had  forbidden  them  to  raiae  forti 
fixations,  it  had  at  the  same  time  not  only  gi»---a 
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to  them  the  right  of  cutting  and  shipping  log- 
wood, but  of  erecting  houses  and  magazines, 
together  with  the  privilege  of  a  free  fishery  in 
the  adjacent  seas,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
t*y  of  Honduras,  which  was  comprehended 
lietween  the  river  Wallis  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  Rio  Nuevo  on  the  Rio  Hondo  on  the  north 
side,  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  still  remain- 
ing with  Spain.  The  privileged  settlers  of  Cam- 
peachy  of  course  treated  the  French  as  intruders, 
and  were  forced  again  to  contend  for  the  right 
of  being  undisputed  wood  hewers  in  a  tropical 

The  logwood-tree  grows  abundantly  through- 
out whole  districts  in  Jamaica.  Besides  being 
cultivated  as  a  dye-wood  it  is  used  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  found  well  adapted  for  making 
strong  full  hedges,  and  is  constantly  planted  for 
this  purpose,  no  other  fences  being  seen  in  many 
parts  of  the  island.  It  is  excellent  for  fuel,  and, 
according  to  Dam  pier,  is  advantageously  used  in 
hardening  or  tempering  steel.  The  wood  of  this 
trw  is  very  hard  and  heavy ;  it  is  of  a  deep 
orange  red  colour ;  it  yields  its  colour  both  to 
aqueous  and  spirituous  menstrua,  but  the  latter 
extracts  it  the  most  readily  and  copiously.  A 
decoction  of  this  wood  is  of  deep  violet  or 
purple  colour,  which  after  a  time  changes  to  a 
yellowish  tint,  and  becomes  finally  black.  Like 
that  of  Brazil-wood  it  is  made  yellow  by  acids, 
wd  deepened  by  alkalis.  Although  an  adjectivo 
d.re,*  it  can  be  made  very  durable  by  the  judi- 
cious application  of  mordants.  With  alum  and 
tartar  it  produces  a  violet  dye.  With  acetate  of 
tapper,  a  fine  blue.  But  its  principal  use  is  in 
Jveiog  black,  to  which  it  gives  a  superior  lustre, 
*>d  in  the  production  of  all  the  different 
shades  of  gray.  It  contains  a  large  proportion 
«f  gallic  acid,  whence  it  is  that  in  combina- 
tion with  acetate  of  iron,  the  black  colour  is 
jroduced. 

Logwood  is  imported  into  England  in  large 
Hocks,  at  the  very  small  import  duty  of  three 
►hillings  per  ton ;  that  brought  from  foreign 

*  Dr  Bancroft  has  made  a  distinction  of  dyeing  sub- 
twees  into  two  kinds,  »a&**aa/n*  and  adjtetnx,  and 
tlrai  explain*  the  reason  for  adopting  these  terms. 
"Colouring  matter  seems  to  fail  naturally  under  two 
s™cral  classes  ;  the  first  including  those  matters  which, 
•I'ni  pm  bto  a  state  of  solution,  may  be  permanently 
and  made  fully  to  exhibit  their  colours  in  or 
aP<*>  the  dyed  substance,  without  tho  interposition  of 
,0-T  «*»thy  or  metallic  basis  ;  and  the  second  ootupre- 
^•nding  all  those  matters  which  are  incapable  of  being 
fixed,  and  made  to  display  their  proper  colours  without 

mediation  of  some  such  basis.  The  colours  of  the 
Tim  class  I  shall  denominate  rul>stantin>,  using  the  term 
m  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  by  Bacon, 
k*d  Vcrulam,  as  denoting  a  thing  solid  by,  or  depend - 

"dy  upon,  itself;  and  colours  of  the  second  class  I 
,UU  »H  *dj*iict,  as  implying  that  their  lustre  and 
r^iuiency  are  acquired  by  adjection  upon  a  suitable 


countries  is  chargeable  with  fifty  percent,  higher 
duty. 

The  average  annual  importation  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  14,092  tons. 

The  average  price  for  the  best  logwood  during 
that  time  has  been  £8.  10*.  per  ton.  Logwood 
is  also  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent  and  tonic,  and  has  been  found  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  diarrhea  and  dysentery. 

Brazilwood  ( azsalpinio ).  Natural  family 
Icgutnimsce;  decandrtOy  monogynia,  of  Limueus. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  family  natives 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  was  probably,  however,  first  imported 
into  Europe  from  the  Brazils,  and  hence  the 
name.  Soon  after  its  introduction  the  Portu- 
guese government  began  to  appreciate  its  value, 
and  accordingly  it  was  made  one  of  the  objects  of 
royal  monopoly,  being  imported  into  Europe  on 
account  of  the  crown.  From  this  circumstance  it 
is  known  in  Brazil  anpaode  Rainha,  or  Queen's 
wood. 

The  cacsalpinia  crista,  or  oval -leaved  species,  is 
commonly  found  growing  in  dry  rocky  situa- 
tions. Its  trunk  is  large,  crooked,  and  full  of 
knots;  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground 
innumerable  branches  spring  forth,  and  extend 
in  every  direction  in  a  straggling,  irregular,  and 
unpleasing  manner.  Trees  of  the  largest  growth 
attain  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  but  they  are 
rarely  met  with  of  so  great  dimensions.  The 
branches  are  armed  with  short,  strong,  upright 
thorns ;  the  leaves  are  small,  and  never  appear 
in  luxuriant  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  emit  a  fragrant  smell. 

When  first  cut,  the  wood  is  a  pale  red,  but 
becomes  darker  by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  varie- 
gated with  irregular  and  fantastical  black  spots, 
which  has  obtained  for  it  among  the  French  the 
name  of  boit  de  lettres.  The  bark  of  this  tree,which 
is  extremely  thick,  and  the  white  pithy  part,  are 
both  useless;  the  heart  being  the  only  valuable 
portion,  and  when  both  within  and  without  are 
cut  away  it  is  diminished  to  nearly  half  its  bulk. 
It  is  a  very  hard  and  dry  wood.  The  thickest 
pieces  with  a  close  grain  are  considered  the  best. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  turnery,  and  susceptible 
of  a  good  polish,  but  its  principal  use  is  as  a  red 
dye.  The  colour  which  it  communicates  is 
however  very  fleeting.  It  is  an  adjective  dye, 
and  generally  applied  in  combination  with  a 
mordant  of  alum  and  tartar,  but  with  different 
mordants  it  may  be  made  to  assume  all  the 
shades  allied  to  red.  The  most  permanent  col- 
ours produced  from  this  dye  are  those  in  which 
the  natural  purple  red  is  changed  by  acids  to  an 
orange  or  yellow  colour.  Brazil-wood  is  often 
used  in  dyeing  silk  of  a  crimson  hue,  but  cannot 
be  made  so  durable  as  the  cochineal  crimson. 

Red  ink  is  made  of  a  decoction  of  this  wood 
in  beer,  wine,  or  vinegar,  to  which  a  portion 
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of  alum  is  added,  to  render  its  colour  loss  fugi- 
tive. 

Brazil-wood  boiled  in  water  communicates 
to  it  a  fine  red  colour,  while  the  wood  itself 
becomes  of  a  darker  colour,  and  if  the  ebullition 
bo  continued  long  enough  the  residuum  will  be 
black.  Paper  tinged  red  with  this  decoction  is 
altered  to  a  violet  colour  by  tho  action  of  the 
alkalis,  and  to  a  yellow  by  most  of  the  acids. 
The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  gas  renders  it  quite 
white.  M.  De  Bonsdorff,  in  the  ** Annates  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,"  details  many  phenomena 
of  the  effects  which  this  colouring  matter  has 
on  different  acids.  It  is  an  excellent  teBt  to 
detect  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar. 
In  pure  acetic  acid  it  receives  only  a  violet  tinge, 
but  the  admixture  of  only  one  two-hundreth 
part  of  sulphuric  acid  will  give  the  stained  paper 
a  yellowish  instead  of  a  violet  hue. 

In  two  decoctions  made  with  equal  weights 
of  madder  and  of  Brazil-wood,  only  half  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  gas,  which  will  destroy  the 
colour  of  the  madder,  is  required  to  produce  a 
like  effect  on  the  Brazil-wood.  More  colour  is 
extracted  from  this  wood  by  alcohol  than  by 
water.  Warm  marble  stained  by  the  spirituous 
tincture  assumes  a  purplish  red  colour,  which, 
on  the  heat  being  increased,  changes  to  a  violet 
hue.  If  tho  stained  marble  bo  covered  with 
wax  and  considerably  heated,  the  colour  changes 
through  all  tho  shades  of  brown,  and  at  last 
becomes  fixed  of  a  chocolate  hue. 

A  fine  crimson  red  lake  is  prepared  from  this 
colouring  matter  by  precipitating  it  when  in  a 
state  of  solution  with  alum.  Tho  average 
annual  quantity  imported  for  the  last  fivo  years 
is  050  tons.  Its  price  has  very  much  fallen  off, 
differing  from  £05,  in  1820,  to  £36*  per  ton  in 
1830.  A  duty  of  £2  per  ton  is  charged  on  the 
importation  of  Brazil-wood. 

A  species  of  this  tree  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  wood  of  which  is  known  in  commerce 
as  Bnuilletto.  It  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  the  Brazil  wood.  The 
duty  charged  on  its  importation  from  British 
poKsessions  is  only  3*.  per  ton,  and  in  consequence 
it  can  be  obtained  on  much  cheaper  terms  than 
that  from  South  America,  Some  years  ago  tho 
demand  for  it  was  so  great  that  it  was  cut  down 
with  unsparing  hand,  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
large  trees  were  left  in  the  British  plantations. 
This  species  is  known  to  botanists  as  caualpinia 
vesicana  ;  it  never  attains  to  so  large  a  growth 
as  the  cnsalpinui  crista.  Its  branches  are  slen- 
der and  full  of  small  prickles ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  growing  in  a  pyramidal  spike  at  the  end 
of  a  long  slender  stalk. 

Sapan-wood  is  another  dyeing  substance 
obtained  from  another  species  of  the  same  genus. 
It  is  distinguished  as  msalpinia  tapan.  The 
flowers  of  this  and  the  vesicaria  have  ten 


stamina;  those  of  the  crista  have  only  bit. 
There  is  scarcely  any  consumption  of  this  wowl 
in  England ;  very  few  tons  being  annually 
imported.  Its  price  averages  from  ten  to  ax- 
teen  pounds  per  ton,  and  it  is  admitted  on  a 
duty  of  fifteen  shillings  per  ton. 

The  same  duty  is  charged  upon  Nicaragua  ur 
Peach  wood,  which  is  another  kind  of  Brazil 
wood.  It  dyes  a  bright  fugitive  red,  called  fancy 
red.  Though  not  so  rich  in  colouring  matter  &> 
the  Brazil,  it  yields  a  colour  which  is  brighter, 
more  delicate,  and  more  beautiful. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  Gulf  of  Niacaitfu 
in  America,  opposite  to  Providence  ialanJ, 
whence  it  was  first  imported  into  England. 
Dumpier  says  this  was  the  only  place  on  tb> 
Atlantic  where  he  saw  the  tree ;  but  that  on  the 
South-sea  side  of  the  American  continent  it 
grew  abundantly.  In  his  time  Nicaragua-wowl 
was  sold  at  £30  per  ton,  being  double  the  priw 
of  Logwood. 

The  average  importation  for  the  last  five  year* 
is  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  Brazil 
wood,  being  176A  tons.  The  price  of  the  k*t 
is  about  £15. 

Cam- wood  is  another  red  dye-wood,  obtain*! 
from  the  Brazils,  and  also  from  Africa.  It  cuxr 
grew  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sim 
Leone,  and  was  found  at  Tonquin  and  ouV 
parts  of  Asia.  This  wood  is  of  a  very  fine  col 
our;  it  is  principally  used  in  turnery  for  the  for 
mation  of  handles  of  knives  and  other  rimiUr 
articles,  A  very  small  quantity  of  Cam-wco*! 
is  imported  into  this  country,  averaging  annu- 
ally not  more  tlian  400  tons.  It  is  admitted  at 
the  same  duty  as  the  sapan.  Bar-wood  ii  aL*> 
liablo  to  the  same  duty,  and  is  not  brought  morv 
abundantly  into  England.  This  is  likcwW  a 
red  dye-wood  of  Africa. 

Inoigo  ( Indigo/era ).  Natural  family  bp- 
minosae ;  diadclphia,  decandria,  of  linnros 
There  are  not  less  than  twenty-four  specie  of 
this  genus  enumerated,  all  natives  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. In  Hindostan,  China,  Japan,  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Africa,  America,  Java,  and  Mada- 
gascar, the  various  species  of  this  plant  grow  in 
a  wild  state.  The  three  specie*  chiefly  cultirst*! 
for  the  production  of  the  blue  dye,  are  the  E»* 
Indian  ( Indigofora  tinctoria );  the  West  Indian 
( i.  anil );  and  the  Silver-leaved  ( i.  argent»J 
The  East  Indian, which  is  that  most  largely  culti- 
vated, is  not  so  hardy,  nor  is  its  pulp  so  good  ■» 
the  others  ;  but  it  yields  a  larger  produce,  anJ 
on  this  account  is  preferred. 

The  West  Indian  plant  grows  much  hight  r, 
nn<l  is  hardier  than  the  Hnctorioy  while  the  silrtr- 
leaved  or  wild  indigo,  is  hardier  than  either  vt 
the  other  two,  and  yields  the  finest  pulp,  thongb 
in  least  quantity.  They  are  all  rather  elegant 
little  shrubs,  and  all  yield  more  or  less  indigo. 

The  East  Indian  plant  (wd.  tinctoria)  h*  • 
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mot  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
wd  upward*  of  a  foot  in  length.    The  root  has 


a  Mot  smell,  somewhat  resembling  parsley. 
From  this  root  issues  a  short  bushy  stem  of 
warly  the  same  thickness  ;  this  stem  rises  about 
tiro  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  is  hard  and  almost 
entirely  ligneous,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  pith  in  the  inside.  The  leaves  are  winged,  or 
consist  of  small  leaves  ranged  in  two  or  three 
pairs  on  each  side  of  a  long  foot-stalk,  which  is 
lurmounted  by  on  odd  leaf ;  they  are  of  an  oval 
form,  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch,  furrowed 
above,  and  of  a  darker  colour  on  the  upper  than 
the  under  side.  From  about  one-third  of  the 
»t<m  to  the  extremity,  there  are  ears  that  are 
loaded  with  very  small  flowers,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  in  number  ;  these  are  destitute  of  smell  ; 
they  are  succeeded  by  long  crooked  brown  pods, 
which  contain  small  yellow  seeds.  The  wild 
indigo  has  shorter  pods  and  black  seeds.  The 
weds  of  the  Guatimala  are  green,  and  the  stalks 
ltd.  This  plant  requires  a  smooth  rich  soil,  well 
tilled,  and  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist.  Indigo 
is  entirely  the  production  of  a  warm  climate  ;  it 
has  been  observed  that  it  is  "  the  child  of  the 
sun,"  and  cannot  be  advantageously  cultivated 
any  where  except  within  the  tropics.  A  higher 
temperature  than  G0C  is  absolutely  necessary  both 
for  its  vegetation  and  maceration. 

The  seed  is  sowed  in  little  furrows  about  the 
I'readth  of  the  hoe,  and  two  or  three  inches  in 
•kpth.  These  furrows  are  made  a  foot  apart 
from  each  other,  and  in  as  straight  a  line  as  pos- 
sible. A  bushel  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  five 
acres  of  land.  Though  it  may  be  sown  in  all 
*asons,  spring  is  mostly  preferred  for  the  purpose. 
Soon  after  sowing,  continual  attention  is  re- 
quired to  pluck  the  weeds,  which  would  quickly 
choke  up  the  plant,  and  impede  its  growth. 
Sufficient  moisture  causes  it  to  shoot  above  the 
surface  in  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  usually 
fit  for  gathering  at  the  end  of  two  months. 
U'hen  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle 
&  few  inches  above  its  roots.  The  ratoons»  or 
subsequent  growth  from  the  same  plant,  ripen  in 
ftix  or  eight  weeks.  Sometimes  four  crops  are 
Stained  in  one  year  from  the  same  roots ;  but 
»n  North  America  and  other  parts  where  the  sun 


is  less  fervid,  the  cultivator  obtains  but  two,  or 
perhaps  only  one  crop.  The  produce  diminishes 
fast  after  the  second  cutting,  and  therefore  it  is 
said  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds 
afresh  every  year,  or  every  two  years  at  farthest. 

The  Arabs  in  Egypt  however  sow  the  seed  of 
this  plant  only  once  in  seven  years,  and  obtain 
two  crops  in  a  year.  The  sun  which  so  rapidly 
improves  and  invigorates  the  plant,  propagates 
at  the  same  time  an  insect  destructive  to  it. 
This  is  a  species  of  grub  or  worm,  which,  becom- 
ing a  fly,  preys  on  the  leaves  and  too  often  dis- 
appoints the  planter's  expectations,  especially 
when  the  plant  is  grown  a  second  year  upon  the 
same  land.  The  only  known  remedy  is  to 
change  the  soil  every  year.  This  plant  has  not 
only  to  contend  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons  and  the  ravages  of  the  insect  peculiar  to 
it,  but  the  leaves,  which  are  its  most  valuable 
part,  are  liable  to  the  depredations  of  cater- 
pillars, myriads  of  which  sometimes  attack  a 
plantation,  and  devour  all  the  leaves  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  real  nature  of  indigo  was  not  generally 
known  in  Europe  until  a  long  period  after  it  had 
been  obtained  direct  from  India,  the  country  of 
its  production,  and  many  erroneous  notions 
existed  as  to  its  nature  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  In  the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  mines  in  the  principality  of  Halber- 
stadst,not  many  centuries  ago,  indigo  was  classed 
among  the  minerals,  to  obtain  which  the  works 
were  permitted  to  be  erected. 

Marco  Polo,  indeed,  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  who  is  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean traveller  into  China  and  India  on  record, 
relates  that  he  saw  indigo  made  in  the  kingdom 
of  Coulan,  and  describes  the  process  by  which  it 
was  prepared.  "  Indigo,"  says  the  old  Venetian, 
"of  excellent  quality  and  large  quantities,  is 
made  here  (Coulan).  They  procure  it  from  an 
herbaceous  plant,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots 
and  put  into  tubs  of  water,  where  it  is  suffered 
to  remain  till  it  rots,  when  they  prae  out  the 
juice.  This,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
evaporated,  leaves  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  cut 
into  small  pieces  of  the  form  in  which  we  see  it 
brought  to  us."  This  passage  of  the  Italian 
ought  at  least  to  have  prevented  the  Germans 
from  considering  the  product  as  a  mineral  which 
they  were  to  seek  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but 
illiberal  ignorance  had  thrown  discredit  on  Marco 
Polo,  and  ranked  him  among  those  travellers 
whose  lies  were  proverbial.  At  two  other  places 
in  India,  Guzzerat  and  Kambaia,  Marco  speaks 
of  indigo  as  an  article  of  extensive  manufacture. 
Much  curious  information  in  regard  to  the  trade 
in  this  article  at  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  contained  in  the  works  of  Francesco 
I  Balducci  Pegolotti.  At  that  time  indigo  was 
I  imported  in  leather  bags  and  in  chests  in  the 
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a  at  present.  Although  for  more 
than  two  thousand  yean  its  value  had  been 
recognised  in  Asia,  still  its  use  was  either  pro- 
hibited or  restrained  for  a  considerable  period  in 
different  European  countries,  under  the  errone- 
ous belief  that  its  colour  was  fugitive. 

About  the  sixteenth  century  improvements  in 
the  art  of  dyeinir  were  attempted  in  several 
European  countries.  Among  the  many  new 
methods  employed,  some  gave  greater  brilliancy, 
others  greater  permanency  to  the  colours.  Some, 
however,  though  they  might  impose  on  the  eye, 
gave  but  an  evanescent  beauty  of  tint ;  while 
others  subjected  the  stuffs  to  pernicious  chemi- 
cal preparations,  whereby  their  texture  was 
injured,  and  they  were  found  **  to  rot  on  the 
shelves  of  the  shop-keeper."  Governments  were 
in  consequence  induced  to  interfere  by  legisla- 
tive enactments,  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
being  imposed  upon  by  "  these  false  and  perni- 
cious dyes  and  prohibited  at  once  the  use  of 
all  the  new  materials  which  produced  only  fleet- 
ing shades,  and  which  contained,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  contain,  any  thing  detrimental  to  the 
stuff  under  preparation.  Now,  these  govern- 
ments, to  their  mistaken  views  of  domestic 
policy,  united  an  equally  profound  ignorance  of 
chemistry ;  and  listening  to  the  reports  of  the 
uninformed  or  interested,  sometimes  laid  under 
one  prohibitory  ban  the  useful  as  well  as  the 
hurtful.  In  Germany  a  decreo  of  the  diet,  held 
in  1577,  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties 
"  the  newly  invented,  pernicious,  deceitful,  eat- 
ing, and  corrosive  dye,  called  the  dcrifa  dye,  for 
which  vitriol  and  other  eating  substances  were 


used  instead  of  woad." 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  the  use  of 
indigo  was  found  to  interfere  with  the  cultiva- 
tion and  sale  of  woad,  which  had  hitherto  formed 
a  considerable  branch  of  industry  with  the  Ger- 
mans. A  prohibition  was  therefore  issued  against 
its  use  in  Saxony,  and  in  order  to  raise  a  preju- 
dice against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  might  be  blinded  by  the  imposition  of 
a  name,  it  was  classed  among  those  substances 
already  prohibited  as  dcciVa  dycsy  and  this  pro- 
hibition was  for  some  years  enforced  with  great 
vigilance  and  severity.  The  people  of  Nurem- 
berg, who  at  that  time  cultivated  woad,  went 
still  farther.  They  made  a  law  that  their  dyers 
should  annually  take  an  oath  not  to  use  indigo. 
Although  the  dyers  do  not  scruple  to  avail  them- 
selves in  the  present  day  of  the  superiority  of  this 
colouring  matter,  the  oath  is  still  enforced  ;  and 
this  strange  unrepealed  edict  may  be  classed 
among  those  demoralizing  relics  of  defective 
government  which  take  from  an  oath  its  sanctity, 
and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to  dread  the 
penalty,  rather  than  to  abhor  the  crime  of  per- 
jury. The  use  of  indigo  was  likewise  forbidden 
in  France  from  lfi9G  to  1669,  when  Colbert 


showed  more  enlightened  views  on  the  subject, 
and  the  prohibition  was  repealed. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica tliat  indigo  was  obtained  in  any  very  larg« 
quantities  in  Europe.  The  plant  from  which  it 
is  prepared  was  found  growing  wild  in  most  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere 
Its  application  was  likewise  well  known.  W< 
learn  from  the  authority  of  more  than  one  tra- 
veller, that  the  Aztecs,  the  unfortunate  abori 
gines  of  Mexico,  were  well  aware  of  iU  value  * 
a  dye,  and  that  it  was  commonly  employed  by 
them  in  giving  a  beautiful  hue  to  their  cotton 
fabrics.  During  the  last  century  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  tb< 
Spanish  Mexicans,  from  the  preference  given  in 
Europe  to  the  indigo  of  Guatimala,  or  central 
America,  and  the  failure  of  the  native  cotton 
manufacture,  in  which  it  was  principally  nati. 
Since  the  Mexicans  have  shaken  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  their  commercial  and  agricultural  pro- 
sperity has  become  a  subject  of  more  rational 
interest  and  attention.  Attempts  are  now  theif 
fore  being  made  to  revive,  among  other  branch?* 
of  industry,  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  A  little 
is  now  grown  on  the  western  coasts,  and  it  h* 
been  introduced  into  the  valley  of  Cuautla.  In 
some  parts,  which  are  hot  and  marshy,  it  u  » 
natural  production  of  the  soil. 

The  indigo  of  Guatimala  was  long  prized  a» 
the  best,  and  although  this  plant  was  cultivate! 
in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  America, 
none  ever  approached  to  the  excellence  of  th»'. 
of  Guatimala,  which  was  long  rated  in  commerce 
as  of  unrivalled  quality.  This  plant  was  much 
cultivated  in  the  French  West  India  island*,  an  1 
the  government  of  the  parent  country  took 
great  interest  in  its  improvement,  as  to  appour. 
scientific  men  to  investigate  its  preparation,  an-1 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  it  was  susceptit^ 
of  improvement.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  exertions  were  attended  with  any  very 
beneficial  results,  and  although  much  was  fli?- 
gested,  perhaps  no  real,  certainly  no  very  impor 
tant,  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  mode 
of  preparing  indigo.  That  prepared  by  tl* 
French  still  ranked  lower,  though  next  in  qua- 
lity to  the  produce  of  Guatimala. 

This  plant  was  for  some  time  cultivated  i« 
great  abundance  in  Jamaica,  forming  one  of  it* 
principal  articles  of  exportation  ;  but  a  tax  ha' 
ing  been  laid  upon  it,  the  culture  of  sogv 
became  a  more  profitable  branch  of  agricultarf. 
hxdigofera  was  found  growing  spontaneously  »> 
Carolina  in  the  year  1747,  ami  so  abundantly, 
that  200,000  lbs.  were  shipped  to  England,  ami 
sold  at  a  very  good  price,  though  it  was  not  quite 
so  well  prepared  as  the  French  indigo ;  it*  kf- 
ther  cultivation  in  North  America  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  very  extensively  prosecuted. 

In  the  year  1787  another  source  for  the  wpyb 
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of  Indigo  was  opened  by  the  French,  who  then 
began  to  import  cotton  and  indigo  from  their 
settlement  at  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This 
dye  was  pronounced  by  the  English  dyers  to  be 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Guatimala,  and  superior 
to  every  kind  of  West  India  indigo. 

Kngland,though  now  occupying  so  commanding 
a  position  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
world,  was  for  a  long  time  slow  not  only  in  ori- 
ginating inventions  and  improvements,  but  even 
in  adopting  those  of  other  nations.  A  long 
period  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
before  indigo  began  to  take  its  rank  among  the 
most  useful  ingredients  of  the  English  dye-house. 
Richard  Hakluyt,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  mentions  it  as  an  object  deserving  of 
inquiry,  as  at  that  time  it  was  not  known  in 
this  country  what  plant  produced  the  indigo. 
Instructions  were  therefore  given  to  discover 
whether  "  Anile,  that  blue  colour,  be  a  natural 
commodity,  or,  if  it  be  compounded  of  an  herb, 
to  send  the  seed  or  root  with  the  order  of  sow- 
ing.** The  French  name  of  indigo  is  anil ;  it  is 
known  under  that  term,  or  simply  nil,  in  South 
America,  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  French 
and  Portuguese.  It  is  remarkable*  that  Nile  is 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  same  plant.  The  name 
by  which  it  is  designated  in  English  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  indicum,  but  on  its 
first  introduction  into  England  from  America,  it 
was  usually  known  as  anil.  In  Chinese  it  is 
called  ticn  haamy  which  signifies  sky  blue. 

Indigo  from  America  was  for  a  long  period 
very  superior  to  that  obtained  from  the  East ; 
and  although  this  dyeing  ingredient  was  recog- 
nised in  commerce  as  coming  from  the  East 
Indies,  it  was  imported  thence  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  of  so  indifferent  a  quality,  as  not  in  any 
pray  to  compete  with  the  western  production. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  ago,  this  was  the  relative 
position  of  the  indigoes  from  America  and  Asia. 
Since  then  the  judicious  and  spirited  exertions 
of  a  few  enlightened  individuals,  have  shown, 
that  by  careful  cultivation  and  preparation,  its 
character  might  be  essentially  improved  in  the 
British  possessions  in  India.  At  the  present 
day  this  article  ranks  among  the  most  important 
objects  of  our  commerce  with  the  East  Indies, 
while  its  quality  has  been  raised  far  above  that 
received  from  South  America. 

Indigo  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Spain,  but 
i*  on  the  decline  in  that  country,  owing  to  the 
more  favourable  circumstances  attending  its  cul- 
ture in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  During  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  attempted  restric- 
tions of  commerce,  it  was  also  tried  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  proved  a  failure. 

The  colouring  matter  is  obtained  from  the 
whole  plant.  There  are  two  modes  used  for  its 
extraction — it  is  fermented,  or  it  is  scalded.  The 
first  method  is  universally  practised  in  South 


America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  almost 
wholly  by  the  English  factors  in  the  East. 

In  an  indigo  house,  where  the  fermenting 
process  is  pursued,  the  chief  apparatus  consists  of 
three  wooden  vats  of  different  sizes,  placed  on 
different  levels,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  first 
may  flow  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the  second 
into  the  third.   The  plants,  on  being  cut,  are 
laid  in  the  first  or  steeping  vat,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  it  without  receiving  pressure, 
and  water  is  poured  over  them  until  it  rises  about 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  top  plants. 
A  frame  of  heavy  wooden  bars  is  then  laid  on 
the  vat  to  prevent  the  plants  from  rising  when 
in  fermentation.   This  state  is  generally  induced 
in  less  than  eighteen  hours.    The  contents  swell 
and  foam;  large  bubbles  of  gas  are  formed,  which 
on  being  disengaged  appear  of  a  lively  green, 
and  tinge  the  whole  vat  of  the  same  colour. 
When  at  the  highest,  the  fermenting  mass  is 
covered  with  a  brilliant  copper-coloured  scum, 
which  passes  into  violet  towards  the  end,  but 
the  pulp  and  liquor  remain  green.    The  gas 
given  off  during  the  process  is  inflammable. 
The  heaving  of  the  scum  is  so  powerful  as  often 
to  lift  up  the  heavy  wooden  frame  above  men- 
tioned.  This  fermentation  is  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  all  the  grain  or  colouring 
matter  from  the  plant,  and  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
ascertain  the  exact  period  when  it  ought  to 
cease.    If  the  fluid  be  drawn  off  too  soon,  much 
of  the  pulp  is  left  behind,  and  if  too  late,  the 
tender  tops  of  the  plant  occasion  putrefaction, 
by  which  all  the  dye  is  destroyed.    Many  plans 
have  been  suggested  to  discover  to  a  scientific 
certainty  the  most  advantageous  degree  of  fer- 
mentation.   Experiments  were  made  at  St 
Domingo,  when  the  French  possessed  that  island, 
under  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture;  but  the  unsatisfactory 
result  only  served  to  convince  practical  men  that 
they  could  not  with  Bafety  trust  to  any  test  save 
that  of  experience.    In  order  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  fermentation,  it  was  recommended  to 
dip  a  pen,  at  intervals  of  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  into  the  contents  of  the  vat,  and  to  make 
with  it  a  few  strokes  on  paper:  when  the  marks 
thus  made  are  colourless,  it  is  the  proper  period 
for  arresting  the  fermentation.    Much  practical 
skill  is  required  in  seizing  on  this  moment,  in 
which  the  fermenting  mixture  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  liquor,  holding  in  suspension 
a  distinct  green  pulp,  which  by  slight  agitation 
speedily  and  completely  separates  and  falls  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  a  clear  gold-coloured  super- 
natant fluid.    The  whole  of  the  turbid  green 
liquor  is  then  discharged  from  the  steeping  vat, 
and  passes  into  the  second  vessel.    The  first 
vat  is  then  immediately  cleansed,  fresh  plants 
are  thrown  in,  and  the  work  proceeds  without 
intermission.    The  refuse  matter  is  carefully 
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removed  from  the  house  as  soon  as  taken  out. 
The  noxious  odour  of  this  refuse  occasions  the 
peculiar  unhealthiness  incident  to  the  occupa- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  received  into  the 
second  vat,  it  is  violently  beaten  by  the  related 
fall  of  wooden  buckets,  full  of  holes,  and  fixed 
to  long  handles  moved  by  manual  labour  or 
other  power.  A  more  complicated  mechanical 
contrivance  is  sometimes  employed.  This  agita- 
tion of  the  parts,  by  checking  any  farther  fer- 
mentation, prevents  putridity,  and  especially 
promotes  the  separation  of  the  grain,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  or  the  dark  coloured  granular 
pulp,  which  is  the  indigo.  The  whole  of  the 
liquor  and  of  the  pulp  change  during  the  process 
from  green  to  deep  blue.  A  large  quantity  of 
air-bubbles  are  also  expelled  by  the  beating. 
Lime-water  is  most  usually  added  at  this  time, 
as  it  greatly  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  grain. 
When  the  grain,  on  being  left  in  a  quiescent 
state  for  a  brief  period,  separates  readily  from 
the  liquor  which  holds  it  suspended,  the  agita- 
tion is  stopped,  and  the  grain  slowly  subsides. 
The  same  degree  of  nicety  is  required  to  discover 
the  exact  point  for  the  cessation  of  agitation  as 
for  determining  that  of  fermentation.  If  too 
little  beaten,  the  groin  will  not  be  sufficiently 
separated;  if  too  much,  a  second  fermentation 
would  be  excited,  which  would  alter  the  dye, 
spoil  its  colour,  and  make  what  is  called  burnt 
indigo.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  a  little  is 
drawn  off  and  examined. 

When  the  grain  is  precipitated,  the  liquor 
floating  on  the  top  is  drawn  off  by  means  of 
cocks,  and  suffered  to  run  to  waste;  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  mixing  it  with  any  brook  or 
cattle  pond,  as  it  contains  poisonous  qualities 
which  would  be  fatal  to  animals  who  might 
drink  it.  The  thick  pulpy  matter  is  then  dis- 
charged into  the  third  or  lowest  vat,  and  after  it 
is  still  more  disencumbered  of  superfluous  water, 
it  is  laded  into  common  sacks.  These  are  hung 
up  that  the  water  may  drain  off,  the  indigo  itself 
being  too  thick  to  pass  through.  After  draining 
it  is  transferred  to  small  wooden  boxes,  where 
it  is  farther  dried  by  exposure  to  alternate  sun 
and  shade. 

In  the  indigo  factories  of  Bengal,  some  pail 
of  the  moisture  is  driven  off  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  fire  heat.  This  is  done  after  the 
colouring  particles  liave  been  separated  from  the 
solution  by  beating.  The  indigo  is  then  removed 
from  the  agitation  vat  into  a  boiler,  the  bottom 
only  of  which  is  of  iron,  while  the  sides  are 
built  up  of  solid  masonry.  Of  course  only  this 
bottom  can  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire, 
by  which  circumstance  the  efficiency  of  the 
vessel  is  importantly  diminished;  fuel  is  wasted, 
because  that  portion  of  the  heated  air  which 
should  apply  to  the  sides,  is  prematurely  drawn 


off  into  the  chimney;  time  is  lost,  since  theflui^ 
will  necessarily  impart  to  the  masonry  a  portion 
of  the  heat  which  it  is  made  to  imbibe;  and,  for 
this  last  reason,  the  liability  of  the  indigo  to 
the  far  greater  evil  of  charring  is  much  aug- 
mented. If  a  better  arrangement  were  rmmdei 
for  this  purpose,  the  process  would  be  materially 
simplified,  and  might  be  carried  farther  thin  b 
now  consistent  with  prudence. 

When  the  indigo  is  brought  by  this  means  t  > 
that  degree  of  consistence  which  is  safely  prac- 
ticable, the  thickened  fecula  is  transferred  k 
large  cloths  wherein  the  evaporation  is  farthei 
continued  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. 

This  intermediate  operation  of  boiling  is  con- 
sidered to  be  beneficial  in  arresting  a  second  fo- 
mentation of  the  fecula,  to  which  it  is  sometimef 
liable  during  the  process  of  draining,  whiktht 
farther  advantage  is  obtained  of  holding  in  »h 
tion  the  gummy  and  other  matter  unavoidably 
extracted  with  the  colouring  matter.  Thi> 
extraneous  part  thus  passes  off  with  the  wafer, 
and  leaves  the  indigo  in  a  purer  state.  Thf 
superior  quality  of  the  Bengal  indigo  ia  attri- 
buted to  this  method  of  preparation. 

If  dried  hastily  in  the  sun  it  is  apt  to  becorce 
brittle.  When  all  moisture  is  expelled,  and  th« 
substance  is  quite  solid,  it  is  cut  into  sfjnarr 
cakes.  The  process  is  not  yet,  however,  com- 
pleted. If  exported  in  this  state  it  wooU 
speedily  become  mouldy;  a  second  fermentalw 
is  therefore  necessary.  To  produce  this  tbi 
cakes  are  heaped  in  a  cask,  and  simply  BorTer^ 
to  remain  there  for  about  three  week*.  Darn* 
this  time  they  undergo  a  degree  of  fennentati  n: 
they  become  heated,  moisture  exudes  from  ti>: 
surface,  a  most  disagreeable  odour  is  emitted, 
and  finally  the  cakes  are  covered  with  a  fcv 
white  meal.  They  are  then  taken  oot  and  drif>' 
in  the  shade  for  five  or  six  days,  when  theyarr 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  packed  for  exportation. 

The  second  method  by  scalding,  instead  ot 
fermentation,  was  first  proposed  for  adoption  h 
Dr  Roxburgh,  and  its  great  advantages  overtfc- 
usual  process  were  forcibly  pointed  ont.  Th 
method  of  obtaining  the  colouring  matter, how- 
ever, by  boiling  the  plant  was  by  no  means  ifc 
invention  of  Dr  Roxburgh,  although  thai 
gentleman  has  the  merit  of  investigating  «ien- 
tifically  the  peculiar  nature  and  properties 
indigo,  and  of  adopting  and  recommending  * 
treatment  of  it  in  accordance  with  his  mor* 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject.  The  Hind*- 
and  the  Egyptians  both  pursue  this  apparent? 
more  simple  process. 

In  Egypt  the  plants  are  dried  previously  u 
being  put  into  an  earthen  jar  with  hot  wat<r- 
They  are  then  worked  with  a  palm  branch,  >n 
the  manner  of  churning,  untU  the  whole  of  tn. 
colour  is  pressed  out.    The  liquid  is  next  strand 
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through  the  hark  of  a  tree  into  another  jar. 
It  is  left  there  for  eight  or  nine  days,  during 
which  time  part  of  the  water  escapes  hy  trick- 
ling through  a  small  aperture  half  way  down 
the  aide  of  the  containing  vessel,  leaving  the 
sediment  at  bottom.  This  residuum  is  after- 
wards poured  into  a  broad  but  very  shallow  hole 
formed  in  the  sand,  which  absorbs  the  remaining 
liquid,  and  leaves  the  indigo  in  solid  cakes  on 
the  surface. 

The  Hindoo  method  at  Am  bore  is  somewhat 
similar,  though  more  elaborate.  The  plants  arc 
first  boiled  in  earthen  pots  of  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  disposed  in  the  ground  in 
excavated  ranges,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long, 
and  one  broad,  according  to  the  number  used. 
When  the  boiling  has  extracted  all  the  colouring 
matter  ascertainable  by  the  coIout  exhibited,  the 
extract  is  immediately  poured  into  another  small 
jar  fixed  in  the  ground  for  its  reception,  and  it  is 
then  filtered  through  a  cloth,  and  laded  by  means 
of  small  pots  Into  a  larger  jar  disposed  in  adjoining 
higher  ground.  The  contents  of  the  larger  jar, 
when  three-quarters  full,  are  agitated  with  a 
split  bamboo  extended  into  a  circle,  having  a 
diameter  from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches;  this 
hoop  is  twisted  with  a  sort  of  coarse  straw,  with 
which  the  manufacturer  proceeds  to  beat  or  agi- 
tate the  extract  until  a  granulation  of  the  fecula 
takes  place.  This  operation  occupies  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A  precipitant  com- 
pound of  red  earth  and  water,*  about  four  quarts, 
U  poured  into  the  jar.  The  whole  stands  during 
the  night;  in  the  morning  the  supernatant  liquor 
U  drawn  off  through  apertures  in  the  side  of  the 
jar,  the  lowest  reaching  to  within  five  inches  of 
the  bottom,  thus  leaving  just  sufficient  space  to 
retain  the  fecula,  which  is  taken  out  and  dried 
in  bags. 

The  method  by  scalding  has  only  been  very 
partially  adopted  among  the  English  in  the  East; 
the  dyers  of  this  country  not  reporting  favour- 
ably of  indigo  thus  made.  It  is  said  that  it 
contains  much  less  colouring  matter  than  that 
obtained  by  fermentation,  and  that  the  dye  pro- 
duced is  not  so  permanent. 

The  indigo  factories  in  the  East  Indies  are 
conducted  very  differently  from  those  in  the 
West,  on  account  of  the  dissimilar  circumstances 
of  the  population  of  the  two  countries.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  indigo  plantations,  and  the 
works  connected  with  its  preparation,  are  all  the 
same  property,  and  under  the  same  superinten- 
dence. In  Bengal  and  other  of  the  British 
{-obsessions  in  India  the  cultivation  is  exclusively 

*  This  red  earth  and  water  debase  the  indigo.  In 
the  northern  part*  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  the 
natives  u*e  a  cold  infu*ion  of  the  bark  of  the  jambo- 
limr  tree  (janbdifcra  jtdunadata),  which  b  a  very 
p©w<~rfal  astringent  to  precipitate  their  indigo.  This 
indigo  U  of  a  rcry  good  quality.— Dr  Rartmtyk, 


left  to  the  Ryots,  or  native  farmers,  who  arc 
provided  with  seed  by  the  factor,  and  bound  to 
deliver  at  a  certain  rate  of  price  the  whole  of 
the  plants  produced  from  these  seeds.  The  cul- 
tivators, in  consequence  of  failures  in  crops,  or 
other  accidents,  too  frequently  require  advances 
from  their  employer;  and  thus,  though  nominally 
free,  they  are  in  reality  subjected  to  him,  and 
compelled  to  raise  the  indigo  exclusively  for  the 
supply  of  his  factory.  These  factories  are  generally 
on  a  very  large  scale,  by  which  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  is  produced,  than 
would  result  if  natives  were  employed  in  its 
preparation  as  well  as  in  its  cultivation.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  the  European  method  one  man 
can  bring  to  issue  one  vat,  containing  fifty  bundles 
of  indigo  plants,  which,  according  to  quality, 
will  afford  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  of  indigo; 
whereas  by  the  Indian  method,  one  man  employed 
during  the  same  time  will  produce  only  one 
pound  of  indigo. 

The  extensive  indigo  factories  are  nearly 
always  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  English 
precedencies.  The  superintendence  of  an  esta- 
blishment is  seldom  intrusted  to  any  but  one  of 
its  proprietors;  who,  entirely  excluded  from  the 
society  of  his  countrymen,  consents  to  many 
privations,  with  the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  he 
may  reap  sufficient  wealth  to  ensure  to  his  future 
life  those  enjoyments  for  whose  possession  he  has 
been  willing  to  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his 
existence.  As  soon  as  he  has  accomplished  this 
end,  he  usually  resigns  his  situation  to  a  junior 
partner,  who  pursues  the  same  course. 

These  expectations  are  not,  however,  always 
fulfilled.  The  profits  of  an  indigo  property  are 
in  some  seasons  greater  than  those  afforded  by 
almost  any  other  investment.  One  acre  of  rich 
land,  by  proper  cultivation  and  management, 
may  be  made  to  yield  annually  500  pounds  of 
indigo,  and  in  some  years  indigo  of  the  best 
quality  has  in  England  been  as  high  priced  as 
eleven  shillings  per  pound.  According  to  both 
Edwards  and  Stedman,  300  pounds  are  produced 
on  ordinary  land,  and  the  labour  of  four  persons 
is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  five  acres,  and 
the  subsequent  preparation  of  the  produce. 

The  large  returns  consequent  on  favourable 
crops,  and  the  high  prices  of  the  home  market 
for  a  few  successive  years,  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  profits  will  always  be  thus  excessive;  and 
although  the  frequent  and  disastrous  casualties 
which  follow  these  periods  of  prosperity,  should 
excite  doubts  as  to  the  realization  of  all  the 
extravagant  expectations  which  are  so  sanguinely 
indulged,  yet  the  confidence  which  each  person 
has  in  his  own  peculiar  "luck,"  or  superior 
management,  top  readily  induces  him  to  become 
a  participator  in  the  cares  and  hopes  of  an  indigo 
factory. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  establishments  thus 
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superintended  by  persons  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  success,  would  be  conducted  in  the 
best  possible  manner;  while  improvements  would 
be  continually  suggesting  themselves,  by  which 
favourable  results  might  be  attained  with  greater 
certainty.  Surprise  must  therefore  be  excited 
when  we  find  thut  very  little  scientific  know- 
ledge is  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  that  the 
whole  is  arranged  and  conducted  by  means  at 
variance  with  philosophical  principles,  a  due 
attention  to  which  might  often  produce  totally 
different  results. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the 
appointment  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  as  gover- 
nor-general of  India,  Europeans  were  not  allowed 
to  take  the  land  in  their  own  hands  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  they  were  therefore  of  neces- 
sity dependent  on  native  industry  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  was 
thus  left  to  the  care  of  the  indolent  and  preju- 
diced Hindoo,  who  from  age  to  age  is  found 
obstinately  pursuing  the  same  track,  without 
deviation  or  improvement,  making  no  attempt 
to  discover  the  cause,  or  arrest  the  progress  of 
those  ravages  so  often  fatal  to  his  whole  crop, 
but  which  the  superior  intelligence  of  skilful 
European  agriculturists  might  perhaps  success- 
fully combat. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  production,  though 
in  the  present  day  more  known  and  felt  in  the 
East,  was  equally  great  in  the  West  Indies  dur- 
ing the  time  when  its  cultivation  formed  there 
an  object  of  importance.  In  a  statement  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  different  crops,  Mr 
Edwards,  after  dwelling  on  the  extreme  produc- 
tiveness of  indigo,  thus  continues  :  "  Unhappily, 
however,  the  golden  hopes  which  speculations 
like  these  have  raised  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
liave  vanished  on  actual  experiment  like  visions 
of  the  morning.  I  think  I  have  myself,  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
known  at  least  twenty  persons  commence  indigo 
planters,  not  one  of  whom  lias  left  a  trace  by 
which  1  can  now  point  out  where  his  plantation 
was  situated,  except  perhaps  the  remains  of  a 
ruined  cistern  covered  by  weeds  and  defiled  by 
reptiles.  Many  of  them  too  were  men  of  know- 
ledge, foresight,  and  property.  That  they  failed 
is  certain,  but  of  the  causes  of  their  failure  I 
confess  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  account.  I 
was  told  that  disappointment  trod  close  at  their 
heels  at  every  step.  At  one  time  the  fermenta- 
tion was  too  long  continued,  at  another  the  liquor 
was  drawn  off  too  soon.  Now  the  pulp  was  not 
duly  granulated,  and  now  it  was  worked  too 
much.  To  these  inconveniences,  for  which  prac- 
tice would  doubtless  have  found  a  remedy,  were 
added  others  of  much  greater  magnitude, — the 
mortality  of  the  negroes  from  tfie  vapour  of  the 
fermented  liquor,  the  failure  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  worm.   These  or  some  of 


these  evils  drove  them  at  length  to  other  pumiiu 
where  industry  might  find  a  surer  recompense." 

To  this  melancholy  statement  may  be  ridel 
the  fact,  that  of  all  the  productions  that  have 
been  made  objects  of  great  commercial  specula- 
tion, not  one  has  of  late  years  so  tended  to  mil 
the  sad  list  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  as  indigo. 

The  prepared  indigo  of  commerce  is  usually 
imported  in  square,  or  oblong  cakes,  of  an  inten* 
blue  colour,  approaching  to  black.  The  spentir 
gravity  of  the  best  quality  is  small.  It  h»  » 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell. 

There  is  no  article  of  commerce  which  fluctu 
ates  more  in  its  price,  and  is  of  greater  variety 
of  quality  than  indigo.  It  is  distinguish^ 
according  to  its  different  shades  of  colour,  aristw 
from  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  th* 
proportion  of  foreign  substances  with  which  it 
is  mixed.  The  principal  shades  are  blue,viok 
and  copper  colour;  the  blue  being  the  bts; 
quality.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  fin*, 
good,  and  middling.  The  indigo  which  n 
imported  from  different  countries  is  known  in 
commerce  by  its  relative  value,  and  according 
there  are  no  lew  than  twenty-four  kinds  in  the 
English  market,  each  bearing  a  different  pri«, 
varying  through  all  the  intermediate  proportion' 
from  8j.  Gd.  to  2*.  per  lb,;  Bengal  is  the  be*, 
and  Manilla  indigo  the  worst  in  quality.  h 
1831,  7,307,313  lbs.  of  indigo  were  import 
into  England.  The  duty  on  that  coming  nwn 
British  possessions  is  6d.t  on  other  sorts  U. 
per  lb. 

However  carefully  indigo  may  be  prcpw^. 
there  are  always  more  or  less  of  impurities  mix*! 
up  with  it.  The  relative  quantity  of  the*  is 
ascertained  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  indies 
which  is  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  purity. 
Bergmann  found  that  the  best  indigo  which  ho 
could  procure  contained  more  than  half  <»t 
extraneous  matter,  being  in  these  proportions :- 

Pure  indigo    .  47 

Gum         .  '    .  .12 

Renin     ...  6 

Earth  .  22 

Oxide  of  Iron.      .  IS 

100 

Proust,  on  subjecting  Indigo  to  analysis,  foo^i 
it  to  contain  a  largo  proportion  of  magnesia 
This  substance  has  very  singular  chemical  pro- 
perties. It  is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  fccula  of  the  plants  combined  with 
oxygen,  to  which  it  has  so  great  an  affinity  thai 
its  transition  from  green  to  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  is  instantaneous.  Pun?  ind'?' 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  oik 
neither  alkalis  nor  earths  have  any  action  on  it. 
nor  have  any  of  the  acids  hitherto  tried,  except 
the  nitric  and  sulphuric.  Nitric  acid  converts  its 
colour  into  a  dirty  white,  and  finally  decompose 
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it  completely.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and 
causes  it  to  acquire  a  more  lively,  though  a  less 
durable  colour  than  it  naturally  possesses.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
dyers,  and  sulphate  of  indigo,  under  the  name 
of  Saxon  blue,  is  a  well  known  ingredient  of 
the  dye-house.  Its  application  was  first  discov- 
ered and  carried  on  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1740, 
whence  its  name.  That  powerful  chemical 
Jiirent,  chlorine,  instantly  decomposes  indigo. 

This  valuable  dye  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
almost  every  species  of  fibrous  texture,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable;  it  can  therefore  impart  to 
nil  descriptions  of  stuff  a  very  permanent  colour, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  mordant.   By  the 
superiority  and  richness  of  its  dye,  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  worked,  and  the  other  advan- 
tages attending  its  employment,  indigo  has  nearly 
superseded  the  European  woad  as  a  first  colour; 
«oad  being  now  rarely  used  except  as  an  auxil- 
iary.   Indigo  can  only  be  applied  as  a  dye  in  a 
state  of  solution,  and  must  consequently  be 
deprived  of  its  oxygen,  to  be  rendered  again 
soluble  in  water.    Ingredients  therefore,  having 
a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  mixed  in  the 
vat  together  with  the  indigo,  whereby  it  is  again 
held  in  a  state  of  solution.   To  produce  this 
effect,  the  dyers  usually  employ  protoxide  of 
iron,  to  deoxidize  it,  and  lime  water  to  render 
it  soluble  in  its  yellow  green  state.  Bancroft 
considers  that  its  colouring  matter  is  somewhat 
injured  b}'  this  process,  and  supposes  that  the 
very  durable  blue  dyes  of  some  nations,  in 
"lifferent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  derived 
from  the  indigo  plant  employed  when  the  colour 
is  first  extracted  by  steeping  and  fermentation. 
The  Chinese  are  said  thus  to  apply  this  dye,  and 
the  Africans  use  it  in  a  way  nearly  similar.  Mr 
Clarkson  has  remarked  that  the  dyes  of  Africa 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.    The  blue  produced  there  is  so  much 
more  beautiful  and  permanent  than  that  which 
is  extracted  from  the  same  plant  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  many  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  African  cloths  brought  into  this  country 
were  dyed  with  indigo.    It  was  believed  that 
this  vivid  and  permanent  African  colour,  which 
obtained  more  lustre  by  repeated  washings,  must 
have  been  derived  from  some  other  plant,  or 
extracted  from  some  of  the  woods  of  the  country 
celebrated  for  imparting  beautiful  colours.  It 
has,  however,  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  the 
halls  of  indigo,  prepared  by  the  Africans,  are 
simply  the  leaves  rolled  up.    Two  or  three  of 
these  balls  have  been  procured,  and  subjected  to 
chemical  examination. 

M.  Adanson,  in  noticing  the  indigo  cultivated 
by  the  negroes  in  Senegal,  observes  that  these 
people  do  not  take  much  trouble  to  draw  the 
dye  out  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
at  any  time  in  the  year,  and  merely  pounded  in 


a  mortar  till  reduced  to  a  paste.  This  paste  is 
made  up  into  leaves  in  order  to  he  preserved  dry. 
When  required  for  use  it  is  dissolved  in  a  kind 
of  ley,  made  of  the  ashes  of  an  unctuous  plant 
which  grows  in  the  fields,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  rAmt, — in  this,  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  is 
immersed.  It  is  supposed  that  indigo  in  this 
state,  will  keep  as  long  as  that  which  has  received 
the  usual  preparation;  but  the  enhanced  expense 
of  freight  caused  by  the  much  greater  bulk  of 
the  article  thus  simply  prepared,  is  perhaps  a 
sufficient  objection  to  its  importation  in  that 
form. 

Indigo  is  imported  into  England  at  a  duty  of 
threepence  per  pound  for  that  grown  in  British 
possessions;  the  addition  of  another  penny  per 
pound  is  placed  on  that  coming  from  foreign 
ports. 

The  average  quantity  of  this  substance  annu- 
ally imported,  for  the  last  five  years,  is  27,342 
chests  of  East  Indian,  weighing  from  2  to  3 
cwt.  each;  and  3,151  serous,  Spanish,  weighing 
about  250  lbs.  each;  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  re-exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Another  species  of  indigo  was  discovered  by 
Dr  Roxburgh,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
cctrtilcay  from  the  beauty  of  its  colour.  It  is  an 
erect  shrubby  species,  growing  naturally  in  some 
parts  of  India,  on  dry,  barren,  uncultivated 
grounds,  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  three  feet, 
and  still  higher  in  a  better  soil.  It  mainly 
resembles  the  indigo/era  argtnUOy  somewhat 
differing  from  that  plant  in  the  shape  and  growth 
of  its  leaves.  A  much  finer  indigo  of  a  lighter 
colour  was  obtained  from  it,  and  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion, than  from  the  common  plant.  Eight 
pounds  of  these  leaves  gave  two  hundred  and 
forty  grains  of  indigo.  Another  species  of  indigo, 
called  by  Thunbcrg  the  indigo/era  arborea,  was 
cultivated  by  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Ilope. 

In  the  year  1792  Dr  Roxburgh  transmitted 
home  a  sample  of  indigo  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  rose  bay,  which  he  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  nerium  tindorium.  From  the 
excellent  quality  of  this  indigo,  and  other  advan- 
tages attending  its  cultivation  and  preparation, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  nerium 
indigo  would  quickly  have  become  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  have  been  in  much  request  among 
our  dye-houses;  but  it  has  not  yet  taken  its  place 
among  the  imported  eastern  productions,  though 
it  should  seem  that  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
this  tree  would  be  attended  with  much  less 
labour  and  cost,  and  offer  a  greater  certainty  of 
profit  than  the  common  indigo  plant. 

The  nerium  grows  plentifully  throughout  the 
Carnatic,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Circars  where 
there  are  hills  and  mountains,  being  an  extent 
of  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length.  Near 
inhabited  places  it  is  so  often  cut  down  for  fire 
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wood,  that  in  such  situations  it  is  always  found 
in  the  state  of  a  very  small  tree,  or  a  large  bush. 
But  when  suffered  to  reach  its  full  growth,  it 
attains  to  the  height  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
feet  up  to  the  branches.  Its  trunk,  which  is  of 
an  irregular  shape,  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  in  diameter.  Its  bark,  when  old,  is 
scabrous  Du*  when  young  smooth  and  ash- 
ooloured.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  remarkably 
white  and  close  grained,  in  appearance  resem- 
bling ivory.  The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  toler- 
ably smooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour;  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  when  full  grown,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  four 
inches  broad.  To  cause  a  greater  production  of 
leaves,  it  should  be  cut  low  as  the  mulberry 
trees  are  for  feeding  silkworms,  and  like  them, 
the  oftener  it  is  cut  down  the  greater  is  its  dis- 
position to  increase.  Many  shoots  issue  from 
the  old  stumps,  and  in  the  space  of  one  year 
these  shoots  grow  to  various  heights — from  one 
to  ten  feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  season.  The  leaves  fall  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  during  the  colder  part,  of  the  year.  In 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  young 
leaves  together  with  the  flowers  first  make  their 
appearance.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  those 
which  were  earliest  in  unfolding  attain  to  their 
full  size.  This  period  was  found  by  Dr  Rox- 
burgh to  be  the  most  favourable  for  gathering 
the  leaves;  about  this  time  also  it  ceases  flower- 
ing, and  many  of  the  seed  vessels  become  per- 
fectly formed,  though  the  seeds  do  not  ripen 
until  January  or  February.  The  leaves  remain 
in  a  fit  state  for  gathering  until  about  the  end  of 
August,  when  they  begin  to  acquire  a  yellow, 
rusty  tinge,  and  are  gradually  cast.  The  colour- 
ing matter  resides  in  the  leaves  alone;  all  trials 


Indigo  is  prepared  from  these  leaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  the  indigo  plant  by  the  scalding 
process.  The  leaves  of  the  nerium,  unlike  those 
of  the  common  indigo/era,  will  not  yield  their 
colour  to  cold  water,  but  by  hot  water  it  is  readily 
extracted,  ilard  spring  water  is  found  preferable 
in  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  indigo.  After  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire  for  about  three  hours,  the 
leaves  begin  to  assume  a  yellow  hue,  then  the 
scalding  has  been  sufficiently  pursued,  and  as  the 
agitation  and  precipitation  do  not  consume  a 
longer  time,  the  whole  process  is  very  speedily 
completed.  From  two  to  three  hundred  pounds 
of  green  leaves  yield  one  pound  of  indigo. 

Mr  Marsden,  in  his  valuable  history  of  Sumatra, 
mentions,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
have  a  kind  of  indigo  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  their  country.  They  call  it  tarroom  akkar. 
Totally  unlike  the  common  indigo,  it  is  a  vine 
or  creeping  plant,  with  leaves  four  or  five  inches 
long,  in  shape  like  a  laurel,  but  finer,  and  of  a 


Its  qualities  are, 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  common 
indigo;  there  is  no  difference  in  their  colours, 
they  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  sod  used 
indiscriminately,  no  preference  being  given  to 
one  above  the  other,  except  that  the  slkar,by 
reason  of  the  superior  size  of  its  leaves,  yields  a 
greater  proportion  of  sediment. 

The  people  of  Sumatra  do  not  inanufacturr 
either  sort  of  their  indigoes  into  a  solid  substance, 
as  is  practised  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  merely  soak  and  mac*m< 
the  stalks  and  branches  for  some  days  in  water, 
then  boil  it,  and  work  with  their  hands  smjh- 
quick-lime  among  it,  with  leaves  of  a  species  of 
fern,  for  fixing  the  colour.  They  then  drain  ii 
off  and  use  it  in  its  liquid  state. 

The  Japanese  cultivate  three  other  plants— th 
polygonum  chinense,  barbatumy  and  aviation,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  procure  from  each  of  them 
a  beautiful  blue  colour  resembling  that  from 
indigo.  They  dry  the  leaves,  then  pound  them 
and  mix  them  up  into  small  balls  or  cakes,  which 
are  sold  in  the  shops  ready  for  use.  When  they 
are  to  be  used  they  boil  these  cakes  in  water, 
adding  some  ashes  to  the  decoction.  This  liquii 
dye  is  equally  available  for  linen,  silk,  and 
cotton. 

Woad  Citatiitinctoria J.  Natural  family  cm 
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plant  was  at  a  very  early  period  employed  as  I 
colouring  matter  by  the  ancient  Britons.  It  was 
anciently  called  glastum  from  the  Celtic  worl 
<jf/<M,  blue,  whence  Glastonbury  derived  its  nan* 
The  ancient  Britons,  when  first  invaded  by  tbt 
Romans,  were  in  the  practice  of  staining  their 
bodies  of  a  blue  colour  with  some  prer*iutk»  oi 
this  substance;  thence  also  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  the  name  Briton  from  the  Celtic 
paint. 

This  plant  was  also  beUeved  to  destroy, 
simple  application,  all  roughness  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  skin.  Pliny,  in  his  description  of 
it,  while  he  notices  its  use  by  the  dyers 
chiefly  dwells  upon  its  medicinal  qualities.  This 
plant  is  biennial,  having  a  large  woody  root, 
which  penetrates  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
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stem  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  dividing  into  several 
branches,  which  are  loaded  with  many  leaves  of 
a  lucid  green  colour,  and  sitting  close  to  the 
stalk.   They  are  thick,  and  of  a  long  oval  form, 
terminating  in  obtuse  points,  generally  about  a 
foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad  in  their  widest 
part.   The  branches  are  surmounted  by  small 
yellow  flowers,  disposed  in  panicles ;  these  appear 
in  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  seeds,  which  come 
to  maturity  in  September.   The  soil  in  which 
this  plant  succeeds  best  is  a  gentle  hazel  loam, 
whose  parts  will  easily  separate ;  that  is, a  medium 
between  a  light,  sandy,  and  a  stiff,  moist  soil. 
Three  or  four  crops  are  usually  obtained  in  one 
year.    The  first  when  the  stems  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  the  flowers  are  about  to  appear;  the 
others  at  successive  intervals  of  six  weeks,  or 
more,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate.   The  two  first  gatherings  render  the 
best  woad.   The  plants  are  mowed  down  with 
a  scythe,  and  as  soon  as  collected  are  washed  in 
a  stream  of  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Tho 
desiccation  must  be  rapidly  performed ;  if  the 
season  be  unfavourable,  and  the  woad  be  exposed 
to  rain,  it  will  run  the  hazard  of  being  spoiled. 
A  single  night  b  sometimes  sufficient  to  turn  it 
idack.    Immediately  on  being  dried  from  the 
effects  of  the  washing,  it  is  conveyed  to  a  mill, 
resembling  the  oil  and  tan  mills,  and  is  ground 
into  a  smooth  paste.   If  this  process  were  defer- 
red for  any  time  it  would  speedily  putrefy,  and 
emit  an  intolerable  and  unwholesome  odour. 
This  paste  is  laid  in  heaps,  which  are  pressed 
close  and  smooth,  and  then  covered  to  protect 
them  from  rain.  A  blackish  crust  is  soon  formed 
on  the  outside,  which,  if  it  happen  to  crack,  is 
carefully  reunited.    Should  this  be  neglected, 
little  worms  would  be  produced  in  the  cracks, 
and  the  woad  lose  part  of  its  strength.  After 
remaining  thus  covered  a  fortnight,  the  heaps 
are  opened,  and  the  crust  rubbed  and  mixed 
with  the  inside.   This  matter  is  then  formed 
into  solid  balls,  which  are  pressed  into  a  com- 
pact substance  in  wooden  moulds.   These  balls 
are  dried  upon  hurdles ;  if  exposed  to  the  sun 
they  turn  black  on  the  outside,  but  in  a  sheltered 
place  they  become  of  a  yellowish  hue.  Dealers 
in  this  commodity  usually  prefer  the  first, 
though  it  is  said  that  there  is  really  no  material 
difference  between  the  two  descriptions.  Good 
><^lis  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  weight, 
and  by  exhibiting,  on  being  rubbed,  a  violet 
colour  within. 

These  balls  require  a  farther  preparation 
before  they  can  be  converted  to  the  purpose  of 
dyeing.  They  are  first  beaten  with  wooden 
mallets  on  a  brick  or  stone  floor,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  is  heaped  up 
into  the  middle  of  the  apartment  to  the  height 
of  about  four  feet,  space  being  left  to  allow  a 


sufficient  passage  round  the  sides ;  it  is  then 
moistened  with  water,  which  speedily  induces 
fermentation,  and  thick  fetid  fumes  are  emitted. 
The  heap  is  daily  moistened  and  stirred  about 
with  shovels,  for  the  space  of  twelve  days,  after 
which  period  it  is  moved  less  frequently,  and 
without  being  watered.  At  length  it  is  made 
into  a  heap  for  the  dyer.  Dr  Bancroft  observes, 
that  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  fermen- 
tation, and  the  exact  time  at  which  it  ought  to  be 
stopped,  still  remain  so  uncertain,  that  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  prepare  woad  have  no 
decided  facta  or  indications  to  govern  their  man- 
agement in  this  respect ;  and  the  goodness  of  any 
particular  quantity  can  never  be  ascertained 
otherwise  than  by  actual  use.  The  powder  thus 
prepared  gives  only  brownish  tinctures  of  differ- 
ent shades,  to  aqueous,  spirituous,  or  alkaline 
menstrua ;  rubbed  on  paper  it  communicates  a 
green  stain.  If  the  powder  be  diluted  with 
boiling  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours  in  a  close  vessel,  then  with  the  addition 
of  about  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  newly 
slacked  lime,  on  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat,  with 
frequent  stirrings  of  the  fluid,  a  fresh  fermentation 
takes  place,  a  blue  froth  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
the  liquor,  though  it  appear  itself  of  a  reddish 
colour,  dyes  woollen  of  a  green  colour,  which, 
like  that  from  indigo,  changes  to  a  blue,  as  soon 
as  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Its  nature  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  indigo  in  every  respect, 
and  experiments  have  been  made  which  prove 
the  identity  of  their  colouring  matter.  If  the 
woad  plant  be  prepared  like  the  indigofcra, 
indigo  will  be  afforded,  though  in  a  much  less  pro- 
portion than  that  obtained  from  the  exotic  plant. 

To  raise  the  plants  with  good  large  leaves  a 
rich  soil  is  requisite,  and  a  culture  nearly  similar 
to  that  used  in  raising  turnips.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  July,  and  the  plants  when  they  come 
up  are  weeded  and  thinned.  Next  July,  or 
earlier,  the  first  crop  of  leaves  may  be  gathered, 
and  two  or  three  others  will  be  obtained  during 
the  season.  If  left  beyond  two  years  they  will 
run  to  seed,  and  yield  but  small  leaves. 

The  average  produce  from  an  acre  of  land  is 
about  one  ton  of  woad;  in  very  favourable 
seasons  sometimes  one  and  a  half  ton  are 
obtained.  It  requires  change  of  soil ;  the  best 
land  is  injured  by  being  sown  more  than  twice 
successively  with  woad.  It  is  imported  into 
England  at  rather  a  heavy  impost  duty  of  3s.  per 
cwt.,  its  price  being  from  18*.  to  20*.  the  cwt. 

Woad  affords  a  substantive  blue  colour, 
extremely  durable  and  substantial,  which  may 
not  only  be  reduced  to  many  different  shades, 
according  to  the  quantity  employed,  but  is  like- 
wise of  great  use  in  dyeing  and  fixing  many 
other  colours. 

For  many  centuries  it  has  been  an  ingredient 
of  great  importance  with  the  English  dyers.  So 
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early  as  the  year  1 198  we  find  it  in  very  exten- 
sive use,  and  it  continued  an  article  of  increas- 
ing trade  until  the  introduction  of  indigo,  when, 
na  it  has  been  already  observed,  woad  began  to 
decline  in  consideration.  Its  natural  colour  is 
a  deep  blue,  almost  approaching  to  black.  In- 
digo affords  a  much  more  lively  and  pleasing 
hue,  while  it  contains,  beyond  all  comparison, 
a  proportionate  greater  quantity  of  colouring 
matter;  but  it  is  less  permanent  than  woad, 
which  is  therefore  still  used  in  conjunction  with 
that  and  other  dyes,  but  now  seldom  employed 
by  itself.  Its  price  has  been  lowered  by  its 
lessened  consumption,  and  consequently  there  is 
not  so  much  inducement  held  out  for  its  careful 
cultivation  and  preparation.  The  colour  now 
sold  is  consequently  much  inferior  to  that  for- 
merly prepared ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  more 
careful  management  might  be  productive  of 
great  improvement  in  this  dye. 

Woad  is  cultivated  in  the  Azores  and  the 
Canary  islands,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
parts  of  Germany  and  of  Sweden.  It  is  like- 
wise indigenous  to  England,  and  is  very  exten- 
sively grown  in  Lancashire,  where  it  much  used. 
This  plant  is  also  cultivated  and  prepared  in 
various  parts  of  France.  That  of  the  southern 
departments  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  pastel.  Another  species, 
the  i sat  is  lusitanica,  is  grown  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  This  differs  from  the  isatis  sativa  in 
being  of  smaller  growth,  and  having  narrower 
leaves.  A  species  of  woad,  apparently  the  same 
plant  as  that  used  by  the  dyers,  is  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  sea. 

Red  Saunders  Wood  (pterocarpits  santa- 
linus).  Natural  family  l&pminoam;  diadelphia, 
decandria,  of  Limueus.  This  is  a  large  tree, 
sending  off  lofty  alternate  branches,  and  covered 
with  rough  bark  resembling  that  of  the  common 
alder.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  and  grouped 
three  together.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  papil- 
ionaceous, and  grow  in  spikes  from  the  axilla?  of 
the  branches.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  found  chiefly  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Its  qualities  were  first  ascertained  by 
Konig,  who  sent  a  specimen  and  description  of 
it  to  the  younger  Linnams.  The  wood  is  solid 
and  compact ;  on  the  outside  it  appears  of  a  dull 
muddy  red,  approaching  to  black  ;  within  it  is 
of  a  brighter  red,  but  becomes  brown  on  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  This  wood  is  never  employed 
without  being  pulverized.  It  is  slow  of  impart- 
ing its  colour  to  water,  but  yields  it  readily  to 
alcohol.  It  does  not  produce  much  colouring 
matter  when  used  alone,  but  this  is  a  permanent 
dye.  Its  colouring  matter  is  found  to  dissolve 
much  better  when  mixed  with  astringent  sub- 
stances, such  as  walnut-peels,  sumach,  or  nut- 
galls.    With  a  solution  of  this  in  diluted  spirit, 


and  on  a  tin  mordant,  Volger  produced  a  poppy 
red  ;  on  alum,  a  scarlet ;  on  sulphate  of  copper, 
a  crimson  ;  and  on  sulphate  of  iron,  a  deep  rio- 
let  colour. 

A  very  trifling  importation  of  this  wood  is  now 
received  into  England.  The  duty  charged  upon 
it  is  Is,  per  ton.  Its  price  varies  from  £18  to 
£19  per  ton. 

The  people  of  Sumatra,  who  have  great  skill 
in  extracting  and  imparting  dyes,  and  who  art 
in  possession  of  a  vegetable  black  dye  which  ■ 
said  to  be  much  wanted  by  us,  derive  good  red 
colouring  matter  from  several  other  trees  and 
shrubs. 

From  the  outer  parts  of  the  root  of  a  tree, 
( morinda  cUrifolia J,  by  drying,  pounding,  aod 
boiling  them  in  water,  they  procure  a  red  dye, 
to  fix  which  they  employ  the  ashes  yielded  by 
the  burning  of  the  stalks  of  the  fruit  and  mid- 
ribs of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

Oobar  is  a  red  wood  which  they  use  in  col- 
ouring their  fishing  nets.  It  resembles  the  1«- 
wood  of  Honduras,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Marsden,  might  be  substituted  for  that  pro- 
duct. 

Mr  Marsden  remarks,  that  the  Suraatrans  an 
acquainted  with  no  purple  dye,  nor  apparently 
are  any  of  the  Indian  nations,  though  the  an 
is  most  ancient  among  them,  and  some  others  of 
their  colours  are  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

Madder  ( rubia  tinctorum ).  Natural  family 
rubiacae;  tctrandria,  monogynia,  of  Linuru*. 


This  plant  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
writers,  who  employed  its  root  as  a  median*. 
The  root  is  perennial,  having  an  annual  stalk, 
and  is  composed  of  many  long  thick  succulen'. 
fibres,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
It  is  joined  at  the  top  in  a  head  like  asparagus 
and  runs  very  deep  into  the  ground.  Manysidf 
roots  issue  from  the  upper  part  or  head  of  the 
parent  root,  and  they  extend  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  in  consequence  propagates  itself  very  ramdlv» 
for  these  numerous  side  roots  send  forth  many 
shoots,  which,  if  carefully  separated  in  the  spring 
soon  after  they  are  above  ground,  become  so 
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many  plants.  These  roots  ore  covered  with  a 
black  hark  or  rind ;  divested  of  this,  they  are  of 
a  reddish  colour,  and  semi-transparent ;  a  yel- 
lowish pith  is  found  in  the  middle,  which  is 
tough,  and  rather  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  whole 
has  a  strong  and  peculiar  smell.  From  the  roots 
spring  forth  many  large  square-jointed  stalks ; 
these  are  weak  and  unable  to  sustain  their  own 
weight ;  they  rise  in  good  land  to  the  height  of 
eight  feet,  but  if  not  propped,  they  creep  along 
the  ground.  They  are  armed  with  short  her- 
baceous prickles,  and  round  each  joint  are  placed 
in  a  whorl  from  four  to  six  spear-shaped  leaves 
of  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  broad- 
est part  almost  an  inch  wide.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  these  is  smooth,  but  the  mid-rib  on  the 
under  side  is  armed  with  rough  herbaceous  pines. 
The  branches  which  sustain  the  flowere  pro- 
ceed from  the  joints  ;  they  are  placed  by  pairs 
opposite  to  each  other,  having  a  few  small  leaves 
growing  in  triplets  towards  tho  bottom,  and  in 
pairs  as  they  approach  the  top.  These  branches 
are  terminated  by  loose  branchy  spikes  of  yel- 
low flowers,  the  corollas  of  which  are  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  resemble  stars. 

The  madder  plant  does  not  bear  flowers  until 
the  second  or  third  year,  when  they  bloom  in 
June,  and  are  succeeded  by  berries  which  con- 
tain the  seed;*.  It  is  propagated  by  shoots.  In 
the  beginning  of  August  the  land  is  ploughed 
in  ridges,  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  a  foot 
deep  ;  the  young  plants  are  placed  in  these  a 
foot  apart  from  each  other.  They  thus  remain 
for  two  seasons,  care  being  taken  to  clear  them  of 
weeds.  At  the  latter  end  of  September,  when 
the  leaves  are  fallen  off,  the  roots  are  taken  up 
and  dried  for  market. 

Madder  grows  best  in  a  moderately  rich,  light, 
and  somewhat  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  and  grows  thus  in  Italy,  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Holland,  in  which  latter  country  it 
is  largely  cultivated.  Its  culture  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Gerard,  and  subsequently 
every  encouragement  for  its  cultivation  in  this 
country  was  held  out ;  yet  although  it  thrives 
well  with  care,  it  is  found  that  it  can  be  imported 
better  and  cheaper  from  abroad. 

According  to  an  experiment  made  near  Tours, 
an  aarpent  (48,000  square  French  feet)  of  ground 
produced  eight  thousand  pounds  weight  of  fresh 
roots  of  madder ;  but  in  general  not  more  than 
four,  five,  or  six  thousand  pounds  are  expected 

As  soon  as  the  roots  are  dug  up,  they  are  taken 
to  a  place  of  shelter,  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
the  air  freely  from  all  sides. 

The  French  distinguish  two  qualities  of  mad- 
der, that  which  is  prepared  from  the  parent  root, 
and  that  from  the  side  shoots ;  the  first,  when 
the  roots  are  not  too  large,  is  considered  the  best. 
These  two  descriptions  of  root  are  kept  separate 


in  the  drying-house,  where  they  are  left  for  four 
or  five  days,  being  turned  once  or  twice  during 
that  time,  in  order  that  they  may  dry  equably, 
and  that  the  earth  adhering  to  them  may  be 
rubbed  off.  They  are  then  conveyed  to  kilns 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  they  are  still 
farther  dried.  When  the  roots  are  sufficiently 
dried  outwardly,  they  are  removed  to  a  floor 
made  as  clean  as  possible,  and  the  outer  skin 
is  then  separated  by  means  of  thrashing. 

This  skin  is  pulverized  by  itself,  and  packed 
up  in  separate  casks.  It  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  mull,  and  being  extremely  infe- 
rior to  the  other  part,  is  sold  at  a  comparatively 
very  low  price. 

After  the  outer  skin  is  thus  separated,  the 
roots  are  again  conveyed  to  the  kiln,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  before. 
That  this  heat  may  not  be  injurious  to  the  roots, 
they  are  frequently  turned,  and  a  current  of 
fresh  air  is  blown  through  the  kiln,  to  carry  off 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  the  plant,  which  would 
otherwise  injure  the  colour.  When  the  roots 
are  sufficiently  dried,  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
pounding-house  to  be  reduced  to  powder. 

In  warm  climates  madder  is  prepared  without 
the  application  of  artificial  heat.  It  results  from 
this  difference  of  preparation,  and  perhaps  also 
from  the  variety  of  the  plant,  that  two  kinds  of 
madder  are  distinguished,  which  differ  in  their 
dyeing  properties. 

The  roots  are  ground  either  between  mill- 
stones or  under  knives  similar  to  those  of  a  tan- 
bark-mill.  After  the  first  milling,  the  impuri- 
ties are  separated  by  means  of  boulters  or  fan- 
ners. In  this  state  it  is  so  partially  cleansed, 
that  the  French  call  it  non-robee  ;  the  residuum 
consists  of  earthy  matter,  epidermis,  and  bark. 

After  a  second  milling,  what  is  separated  is 
called  mi-robfe ;  and  finally,  after  a  third  milling, 
the  madder  robte,  or  madder  cleared  from  the 
husk,  is  obtained,  and  which  is  of  the  best  quality. 
This  substance  is  employed  as  a  red  dye,  and 
also  as  a  first  tint  for  several  other  colours.  The 
madder  used  for  dyeing  cotton  in  the  East 
Indies  is  in  some  respects  different  from  that  of 
Europe.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  it  has  the 
name  of  chat.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar ;  the  cultivated  kind  is  obtained  from 
Vaour  and  Tuccoun,  but  .the  most  esteemed  is 
the  Persian  chat,  called  also  dumat. 

The  madder  imported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties from  Smyrna  is  more  esteemed  than  the 
best  Dutch  madder,  which  ranks  the  first  of  that 
grown  in  Europe.  The  madder  produced  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhine  is  considered  by  Ber- 
th ol  let  as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Zealand. 

This  is  an  adjective  dye,  but  affords  a  perma- 
nent colour  to  cloth  which  a  few  days  previ- 
ously has  been  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
a  solution  of  alum  and  tartar.    The  colour  which 
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it  imparts  is  not  bo  beautiful  as  that  obtained 
from  kermcs  or  cochineal,  but  being  much  loss 
expensive,  it  is  extensively  employed  for  com- 
mon stuffs.  Linen  takes  this  dye  with  more  dif- 
ficulty than  cotton.    It  is  seldom  used  for  silk, 
but  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  dyeing  drugs  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.    It  is  an  agent  for  dyeing 
many  colours,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  process  of  calico-printing,  since  by  the 
use  of  different  mordants,  a  variety  of  hues  may 
be  produced  by  immersion  in  the  madder  bath. 
One  mordant,  in  combining  with  it,  precipitates 
the  colouring  matter  red,  another  purple,  ano- 
ther black,  and  so  of  every  possible  shade  from 
lilac  to  black,  and  from  pink  to  deep  red.   If  a 
portion  of  weld  or  quercitron  be  added  to  the 
madder,  every  shade  from  brown  to  orange  may 
be  produced.    Tin,  iron,  and  aluminous  l>ases, 
as  well  as  other  mordants,  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, dependent  on  the  colour  required.    It  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  speculation  with  chemists 
whether  these  various  colours  are  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  colouring  principle  of 
madder  with  the  different  mordants,  by  which  a 
chemical  change  takes  place,  or  whether  soveral 
colouring  matters  are  not  really  contained  in  the 
substance  itself,  and  severally  precipitated  or 
retained  by  the  varying  action  of  the  different 
agents  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  it  contains  at  least  two  distinct 
colouring  matters,  a  fawn  and  a  red,  and  that 
the  admixture  of  the  former  with  the  latter  very 
much  injures  its  clearness  and  beauty.   In  con- 
sequence of  this,  two  kinds  of  red  are  obtained 
from  madder.  Hie  first  is  simply  called  madder 
red,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter.     The  other  }M)s.sesses  for  more  lustre, 
and  is  much  more  valued  ;  it  is  called  Turkey 
red,  because  first  obtained  from  the  Levant.  Its 
superior  brilliancy  is  imparted  in  consequence  of 
the  red  colouring  matter  being  alone  preserved  ; 
and  while  the  tint  communicated  excels  in 
brightness,  it  has  the  additional  and  great  ad  van  - 
tage  of  extreme  durability. 

The  manner  of  producing  this  desirable  effect 
was  for  a  long  period  of  time  a  subject  of  much 
interest  and  inquiry,  the  process  used  in  Turkey 
being  enveloped  in  mystery.  The  industry  of 
the  French  artisans  was  stimulated  by  the  inter- 
est which  their  government  took  in  the  dis- 
covery. Yet  attempts  at  imitating  this  beauti- 
ful dye  were  long  fruitless,  and  when  at  length 
they  proved  successful,  this  success  was  limited 
to  one  or  two  dye-houses.  It  was  only  by  very 
slow  degrees  that  it  came  more  diffused,  and  then 
each  individual  who  acquired  the  knowledge, 
jealously  guarded  his  own  peculiar  secrets  which 
he  had  introduced  in  the  process. 

At  length  the  Abbe  Mazcas  published  the 


gated  all  the  information  which  had  by  its 
direction  been  diligently  collected.  Tie*, 
instructions  were  entitled,  "  A  memoir  contain- 
ing the  process  for  the  incarnate  red  dye  of  Adri- 
an o  pie  on  cotton  yam."  Berthellot,  Vital!*,  and 
other  eminent  chemists,  have  likewise  sut**- 
quently  given  an  account  of  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure. All  nearly  agree  in  the  detail,  whence 
it  appears  tliat  the  process  is  most  elaborate  and 
tedious.  Many  different  ingredients  are  used 
previously  to  applying  the  madder.  Oil,  sheep  ? 
dung,  calf s  blood,  gall-nuts,  soda,  alum,  sod 
subsequently  a  solution  of  tin  are  employed,  at  1 
the  yarn  undergoes  seventeen  distinct  oj*eratiutii 
before  it  is  finally  imbued  with  its  rich  colouring. 
Many  of  these  materials  ore  considered  by  Dr 
Ure  as  unnecessary,  and  his  opinion  has  received 
the  confirmation  of  an  eminent  calico-printer, 
who  assured  him  that  oil  and  alumina  ure  tin- 
only  essential  mordants  in  the  process. 

It  is  said  that  a  dilute  super-sulphate  of  pota-h 
u  now  used  with  success  in . 
the  two  colouring  matters. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1790  that  the  art  of 
dyeing  the  Turkey  red  was  introduced  into  cur 
country.  At  that  time  M.  Papillon,  a  French- 
man, formed  an  establishment  at  Glasgow  for 
carrying  on  the  process.  Be  obtained  a  pre- 
mium from  the  commissioners  and  trustees  far 
manufactures  in  Scotland,  on  the  condition  « i 
communicating  his  secret  to  Dr  Black,  it  being 
stipulated  on  the  Doctor's  part  that  it  should  not 
be  divulged  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  during 
which  period  M.  Papillon  was  to  have  the  sole 
use  of,  and  the  benefit  accruing  from  his  pro- 
cess. The  term  being  expired,  the  process  pur- 
sued was  published,  and  found  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  already  given  by  the  French  chemists. 

Another  species  of  madder  has  been  cultivated 
in  France  by  M.  D'Ambourney,  who  found  it 
growing  wild  among  the  rocks  of  Oissel  in  Nor- 
mandy. On  trial  it  yielded  a  dye  as  beautiful  ss 
that  of  Smyrna  madder,  and  he  was  therefore 
induced  to  prosecute  its  culture.  This  plant 
is  rather  different  from  the  madder  grown  in 
Holland.  Its  roots  are  more  slender,  and  of  s 
less  bright  colour.  They  are  furnished  with  few 
fibres  at  their  joints,  and  those  joints  are  farther 
apart ;  the  stalk  is  not  so  thick,  and  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  of  a  paler  green. 

In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  drying 
his  roots  without  fire,  M.  D'Ambourney  was 
induced  to  use  them  fresh  after  being  well  w?tshe«! 
and  cleansed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  root  of 
the  madder  loses  seven-eighths  of  its  weight 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder.  But  four 
pounds  of  the  fresh  root  were  found  to  be  as 
efficacious  as  one  pound  of  pulverised  madder; 
therefore,  by  this  plan,  twice  as  much  effective 
result  of  his  experiments  on  the  subject ;  and  in  colouring  matter  was  obtained :  besides  which 
the  year  1705,  the  French  government  promul-  advantage  there  were  many  others, — the  expense 
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of  erecting  sheds  and  kilns  for  drying  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary — there  was  no  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  substance  by  improper  drying,  nor  was 
the  cost  of  a  mill  for  grinding  required.  Lastly, 
the  roots  did  not  evaporate  or  ferment,  as  is  the 
case  with  powdered  madder  if  not  speedily  used ; 
but  they  might  be  preserved  fresh  during  several 
months,  by  laying  them  in  a  hole  three  feet 
<k'«rp,  in  alternate  layers  of  roots  and  of  earth. 
1  toots  are  now  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
England,  and  obtain  a  proportionate  higher 
price  than  the  prepared  madder. 

In  1804  the  gold  medal  of  the  society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c,  was  voted  to  Sir  H. 
C.Knglefield,  for  his  discovery  of  a  pigment  pre- 
pared from  madder.  He  obtained  a  fine  lake  by 
many  d  i  fferent  processes,  and  found  that  the  colour 
produced  from  the  Smyrna  was  of  a  deeper  and 
richer  tint  than  any  prepared  from  the  Dutch 
madder.  In  pursuing  his  experiments  he  dis- 
covered that  the  colouring  matter  might  he 
extracted  from  fresh  madder,  and  thus  not  only 
all  the  expenses  and  difficulty  attendant  on  the 
process  for  prepared  madder  might  be  avoided, 
but  the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  one-fourth  less 
than  for  the  roots;  while  separated  from  these 
the  colouring  matter  might  be  kept  for  any 
ir-ngth  of  time  without  danger  of  being  spoiled. 
A  farther  advantage  would  also  arise  in  the 
quantity  obtained,  as  all  the  colouring  matter 
could  be  extracted;  while  in  the  manner  which 
the  dyers  use  the  roots,  a  very  considerahle  part 
of  the  colour  is  left  in  the  refuse  matter,  and 
consequently  wasted. 

The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  method 
proposed  for  obtaining  this  extract.  A  given 
quantity  of  the  roots  ground  into  a  pulp  is  put 
i  nto  a  woollen  bag.  This  is  then  triturated  in 
large  vats  filled  with  a  certain  relative  propor- 
tion of  water;  the  friction  is  continued  until  the 
colouring  matter  is  entirely  washed  out  of  the 
madder;  the  water  thus  loaded  with  colour  is 
boiled, — an  iron  vessel  must  not  be  used,  as  a 
chemical  change  would  take  place  and  the  colour 
would  be  spoiled.  After  being  boiled  it  is  poured 
into  an  earthen  receiver,  and  a  solution  of  alum 
is  mixed  with  it  in  given  quantities.  Then  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mild 
vegetable  alkali  is  added,  which  causes  efferves- 
cence, and  the  colouring  matter  is  immediately 
precipitated,  from  which  the  supernatant  liquor 
being  drawn  off,  the  colour  is  readily  dried  for  use. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  prepared 
madder  in  England  for  the  last  five  years  is 
t!7fS2o  cwts.  Of  madder  roots  46,272  cwts. 
The  former  pays  a  duty  of  2*.  per  cwt.;  the 
Utter  only  6U  for  the  same  quantity.  The 
average  price  of  the  best  madder  for  the  five 
preceding  years  was  83*.  per  cwt.,  and  of  the 
'*>e?»t  roots  48j.  per  cwt.  It  is  imported  from 
Holland,  France,  and  Turkey. 


An  inferior  kind  of  madder,  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  munjeet,  is  at  present 
imported  from  the  East  Indies  into  this  country. 
The  average  annual  import  for  the  five  preceding 
years  is  28,82G  bales,  each  bale  weighing  20  lbs.; 
the  average  price  during  that  time  being  34*.  per 
cwt.  for  the  best. 

Madder  has  the  singular  property  of  imparting 
its  colour  to  the  animal  fluids  when  given  along 
with  food.  In  this  way  it  tinges  the  milk,  urine, 
and  even  the  bones,  thus  affording  a  proof  that 
the  digestive  process  does  not  in  all  cases  destroy 
the  natural  properties  of  the  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach. 

Its  use  in  medicine  is  now  almost  entirely 
given  up.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  diuretic 
properties,  and  to  be  a  cure  for  jaundice. 

Tub  Safflowkr  ( carthamus  tinctoriusj.  Na- 
tural family  com}xmta> ;  zpipcncsia,  (equality  of 
Linns  us.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
the  warmer  climates  of  Asia.  It  is  likewise 
cultivated  in  the  Levant  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Chinese  have  long  known  its 
use,  and  produce  from  it  their  finest  red.  The 
colour  called  by  them  Way,  which  is  used  by  the 
Japanese  ladies  as  a  cosmetic,  is  made  from  it, 
and  kept  in  little  round  porcelain  cups.  "With 
this,'*  says  Thunberg,  "they  paint,  not  their 
cheeks,  as  the  Europeans  do,  but  their  hps. 
If  the  paint  is  very  thin,  the  lips  appear  red; 
but  if  it  be  laid  on  thick,  they  become  of  violet 
hue,  which  is  here  considered  as  the  greatest 
beauty. 

We  obtain  it  from  the  East  Indies  and  from 
Turkey,  that  from  India  being  considered  the 
most  valuable.  It  is  cultivated  with  success  in 
the  gardens  of  France,  but  not  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  In  Spain  it  is  grown  in  gardens  as 
marygoldsare  in  England,  to  colour  soups,  olives, 
and  other  dishes.  It  is  also  used  by  the  Polish 
Jews  in  almost  all  their  dishes. 

The  rartkamus  tinctorius  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  an  upright,  firm,  smooth  stem,  of  a  colour 
approaching  to  white,  and  of  about  three  feet  in 
height;  this  stem  is  divided  at  top  into  several 
branches,  bearing  leaves  of  an  oval  form,  and 
edged  with  small  spines.  Each  of  the  branches 
is  terminated  by  a  large  flower  head,  composed 
of  several  flowerets,  all  of  which  are  furnished 
with  stamina  and  pistils.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  are  sown  early  in  the  spring,  in 
drills,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a 
half  asunder. 

In  about  a  month  the  young  plants  are  expected 
to  appear,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  another  month.  They  are  then  hoed 
and  thinned,  each  plant  being  left  about  half  a 
foot  from  the  other.  A  secoud  and  third  hoeing 
are  given  before  blossoming.  In  rich  land  the 
flowers  seldom  appear  till  late  in  autumn,  while 
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in  a  poor  dry  ground  the  plants  bloom  at  on 
earlier  period,  but  the  flowers  of  these  are  smaller, 
and  yield  a  less  portion  of  colouring  matter.  A 
moderately  dry  and  well  manured  soil  is  con- 
sidered to  be  on  the  whole  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  this  plant,  especially  if  the  seed  be 
sown  early  in  February. 

The  moment  the  flowerets  which  form  the 
compound  flowers  begin  to  open,  they  are  gathered 
in  succession  without  waiting  for  the  whole  to 
expand,  since  when  allowed  to  remain  till  fully 
blown,  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  very  much 
faded.  As  the  flowers  are  collected  they  are 
dried  in  the  shade.  This  work  must  be  carefully 
performed,  for  if  gathered  in  wet  weather,  or 
badly  dried,  the  colour  will  be  much  deteriorated. 
These  flowers  contain  two  kinds  of  colouring 
matter,— the  one  yellow,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  the  other  red,  which  being  of  a  resinous 
nature,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alkaline  carbonates.  The  first  is  never  converted 
to  any  use,  as.it  dyes  only  dull  shades  of  colour: 
the  other  is  a  beautiful  rose-red,  capable  of  dye- 
ing every  shade,  from  the  palest  rose  to  a  cherry- 
red.  It  is  therefore  requisite,  before  these  flowers 
can  be  made  available,  to  separate  the  valueless 
from  the  valuable  colour;  and  since  the  former 
only  is  soluble  in  water,  this  operation  is  matter 
of  little  difficulty. 

The  flowers  are  tied  in  a  sack  and  laid  in  a 
t  rough,  through  which  a  slender  stream  of  water 
is  constantly  flowing;  while,  still  farther  to  pro- 
mote the  solution  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter, 
a  man  in  the  trough  treads  the  sack  and  subjects 
every  part  to  the  action  of  the  water:  when  this 
flows  without  receiving  any  yellow  tinge  in  its 
passage,  the  washing  is  discontinued,  and  the 
sufflower,  if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  is 
made  into  cakes,  which  are  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  stripped  safflower.  It  is 
principally  used  for  dyeing  silk,  producing 
poppy-red,  bright  orange,  cherry,  rose,  or  flesh- 
colour,  according  to  the  alteratives  employed 
in  combination.  These  are  alum,  potash,  tartar, 
citric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

A  smaller  variety  of  the  carthamus  is  culti- 
vated in  Egypt,  where  it  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  "  The  dyes  the  Egyptians 
use,*'  says  Volney,  "are  probably  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  Tyrians,  and  they  cany  them  at  this 
day  to  a  perfection  not  unworthy  thot  people; 
but  their  workmen,  jealous  of  the  art,  make  an 
impenetrable  mystery  of  the  process,"  Hassel- 
quist,  in  his  Voyage  d'Egypte,  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  prepare  the 
carthamus  for  use.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  arc 
gathered,  they  are  squeezed  between  two  stones 
to  extract  all  their  moisture;  they  are  then 
washed  several  times  with  pit  well  water,  which 
in  Egypt  is  naturally  brackish.  On  being  taken 
out  of  the  water  they  are  pressed  between  the 


hands,  and  then  spread  out  on  mats  upon  ter- 
races; they  are  covered  during  the  day  lest  the 
drying  should  be  too  quickly  completed,  anil 
they  are  exposed  to  the  dewB  of  night.  Erm 
part  is  turned  over  from  time  to  time,  and  when 
found  to  be  dried  to  the  proper  point,  the  whole 
is  taken  up  and  preserved  for  sale. 

The  colouring  matter  from  the  stripped  saf- 
flower is  obtained  by  the  application  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  On  being  soaked  in  a  weak 
solution  of  barilla  it  speedily  colours  the  flail 
of  a  deep  red.  When  the  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  thus  extracted  and  held  in  solution  lv 
the  alkaline  menstruum,  the  infusion  is  strain^ 
It  now  remains  to  precipitate  the  colour,  for 
which  purpose  acid  is  added  in  sufficient  quantih 
to  saturate  the  alkali  employed.  Citric  sckl  or 
fresh  lemon  juice  is  generally  chosen,  because  it 
renders  the  colour  more  lively  than  when  in 
combination  with  any  of  the  other  acids.  Tr# 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  disengaged  Sarins 
the  saturation  of  the  alkali,  of  course  produce* 
considerable  effervescence,  and  therefore  cm 
must  be  taken  that  the  acid  be  added  gndosllr, 
and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  sorb 
as  to  allow  of  the  ebullition  without  the  liquor 
running  over.  The  colouring  matter  extract**! 
from  the  safflower  being  only  kept  in  sohrtwo 
by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  it  is  of  consequeno: 
separated,  as  this  becomes  neutralized  by  tk 
acid,  and  it  fixes  on  the  sides  nnd  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Most  generally,  however,  carded  cotton 
is  introduced  into  the  fluid  previously  to  the- 
application  of  the  acid,  and  as  the  colouring 
matter  has  more  affinity  for  the  cotton  than  for 
the  surface  of  the  vessel,  it  fixes  upon  that  at  it 
separates  from  the  alkali.  It  is  scarcrh  posy!-' 
wholly  to  separate  the  yellow  colouring  matter 
in  the  first  washing,  and  the  part  which  remain 
renders  the  shade  of  colour  given  to  the  cotton 
rather  dull,  but  this  is  easUy  removed  by  repeat*! 
washings.  If  no  cotton  is  employed  the  pre- 
cipitate appears  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
The  supernatant  liquor  is  then  decanted,  uV 
colour  washed  and  distributed  upon  saucers, 
where,  as  it  dries,  it  acquires  a  coppery  tine*: 
the  rose-red  colour  is  produced  as  soon  as  thb 
is  wetted.  The  resinous  part  may  also  be  pre- 
served in  a  mass  by  merely  drying  the  precipi- 
tate. It  is  then  called  India  or  China  lake.  1: 
does  not  communicate  any  colour  to  water, 
but  produces  a  beautiful  red  tincture  wheualeoM 
is  poured  upon  it.  This  colouring  matter,  niix*i 
with  French  clialk,  or  talc,  finely  pulverized,  i* 
the  substance  known  under  the  name  of  vegetable 
rouge. 

To  render  this  substance  efficient  for  drein?. 
it  must  be  again  held  in  solution  by  an  alkalis 
menstruum,  in  which  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  i* 
immersed,  and  by  the  application  of  the  acid  tor 
colouring  matter  is  precipitated  on  the  fabric 
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under  process,  in  a  similar  manner  to  tliat  by 
which  it  was  retained  on  the  carded  cotton. 

Safflower  is  imported  into  England  from  India 
and  Turkey:  the  Indian  is  very  much  superior, 
being  nearly  double  the  price  of  the  Turkish. 
It  is  admitted  at  the  trifling  duty  of  U.  per 
cwt.  The  average  annual  importation  for  the 
last  five  years  has  been  2,942  bales,  each  weighing 
one  cwt.  The  average  price  of  the  best  during 
that  time  was  £8  17#.  per  cwt. 

In  Germany  this  plant  is  cultivated  pretty 
extensively  on  light  land  well  pulverized.  It 
is  sown  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches  distance, 
and  lifter  wards  thinned  to  three  or  four  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  In  September  the  plants 
begin  to  flower,  and  the  field  is  then  gone  over 
once  a  week  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  to  gather 
the  expanded  florets,  which  are  dried  in  a  kiln 
in  the  same  manner  as  true  saffron.  Turkeys 
and  geese  are  said  to  feed  greedily  on  the  seed, 
and  soon  fatten  on  it. 

St  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  perforatum;) 
psJmdelphia,  poiyandria,  of  Linnsus.  This 
plant  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  can  be  easily  propagated  by  layers 
or  seeds.  It  has  a  shrubby  stalk  about  two  feet 
hisrh.  The  branches  grow  in  pairs,  shooting 
forth  in  opposite  directions.  The  flowers  grow 
at  the  ends  of  the  stalks,  and  bloom  in  July  and 
August.  These  are  succeeded  by  globular  berry- 
like  capsules  of  a  black  colour. 

The  juice  expressed  from  the  tops  and  flowers 
is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar; 
a  solution  in  the  two  former  affords  a  blood-red 
colour,  in  the  latter  a  fine  bright  crimson;  when 
combined  with  other  acids  it  exhibits  a  yellow 
colour,  which  proves  that  it  contains  two  colour- 
ing matters,  capable  of  separate  solution  in  dif- 
ferent menstrua.  If  alum,  combined  with  a 
certain  portion  of  potash,  be  used  as  a  mordant, 
a  bright  yellow  dye  is  obtained;  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  mordant,  the  colour  some- 
what inclines  to  green,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  tin  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  according 
to  the  proportion  used,  rose,  cherry,  or  crimson 
hue*,  all  of  a  fine  lustre,  will  be  produced. 

This  juice  can  be  made  to  assume  a  concrete 
form  by  being  exposed  in  shallow  dishes  to  the 
moderate  heat  of  an  oven.  If  then  it  be  reduced 
to  powder,  it  will  readily  combine  by  trituration 
with  turpentine.  The  resin,  thus  saturated  with 
the  juice,  can  1*  mixed  with  olive  oil,  and  forms 
the  oil  of  St  John's  wort,  sometimes  used  in 
pharmacy.  Incorporated  with  linseed  oil,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  a  fine  red  varnish  is  produced,  which 
may  be  advantageously  employed  for  coating 
articles  of  furniture  made  of  wood. 

Officinal Crotox  ( croton  tinctorittm.)  Natural 
fimily  eitphitHAacea; ;  monaeria,  monondria^  of 
Linncus.    This  plant  yields  the  dye  called  turn- 


sole. It  is  an  annual,  producing  a  round  her- 
baceous branching  stalk  with  many  leaves, stand- 
ing upon  long  slender  footstalks.  It  seldom 
exceeds  nine  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  short  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the 
stalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  They  appear 
in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  which  is 
the  proper  time  for  collecting  them.  At  this 
time  the  peasants  assemble  from  the  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  round,  and  each  gathers, 
on  his  own  account,  the  flowering  tops  of  the 
plants.  These  are  immediately  bruised  in  a 
mill,  and  the  dark  green  juice  is  expressed  into 
stone  vessels.  It  is  then,  without  loss  of  time, 
poured  over  pieces  of  canvas  or  linen  provided 
for  the  purpose.  These  first  appear  of  a  lively 
green,  but  afterwards  change  to  a  red-purple 
hue.  Thus  prepared,  they  are  packed  and  sold 
by  the  French  under  the  name  of  tournesols  en 
drapeaux.  These  shreds  are  employed  to  colour 
several  articles  in  domestic  economy.  The  Dutch 
buy  up  large  quantities,  which  are  used  by  them 
to  colour  wines  and  the  rinds  of  cheese. 

When  infused  with  distilled  water  they  afford 
an  excellent  test.  Litmus,  well  known  to 
chemists  as  a  test  for  detecting  alkalis  or  acids, 
is  prepared  from  this  plant.  The  former  changes 
its  colour  to  blue,  die  latter  to  red.  Persons 
who  formerly  prepared  the  litmus  purposely 
concealed  the  source  whence  it  was  derived,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  extracted  from  the  heliotro- 
pium  tricoccum,  in  order  to  mislead  others  and 
restrict  the  preparation  to  themselves.  It  is 
now,  however,  well  known  that  croton  is  the 
plant  from  which  litmus  is  obtained. 

Alkanet,  or  Bcgloss  ( anchusa  tinctoria J. 
Natural  family  boraginiae;  pentandria,  mono- 
gynia,  of  Limucus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
France,  particularly  about  Montpelier,  produces 
it  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Our  chief  supplies 
are  drawn  thence;  for  though  it  is  raised  in 
England,  the  roots  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
foreign  growth.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  growing 
with  a  branchy  stem,  having  oval  leaves  set 
alternately  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come 
forth  from  the  summit  in  long  spikes,  growing 
grouped  together  like  the  tiles  of  a  house.  It 
is  propagated  by  seed,  sown  in  beds  either  in 
spring  or  autumn;  when  sufficiently  advanced 
the  young  plants  are  transplanted  at  intervals  of 
two  feet  from  each  other.  The  colouring  matter 
is  confined  to  the  bark  of  the  roots,  and  therefore 
the  small  roots,  having  more  bark  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk  than  the  large  ones,  afford  the  most 
colour,  and  are  considered  the  l>est. 

Alkanet  root  is  insoluble  in  water,  an  aqueous 
decoction  being  of  only  a  dull  brownish  colour; 
but  this  substance  imparts  a  deep  red  colour  to 
alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all  unctuous  substances. 
I  In  consequence  the  principal  use  made  of  it  h 
3t 
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in  colouring  oils,  unguents,  and  lip-salves.  It  is 
also  fraudulently  used,  to  give  a  colour  to  adul- 
terated wines.  Wax  tinged  with  it  imparts  a 
flesh -coloured  stain  when  applied  to  warm  marble, 
which  by  an  infusion  in  alcohol  is  stained  of  a 
deep  red  colour. 

Its  consumption  is  considerable  in  thiscountry, 
In  comparison  with  the  apparently  trifling  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied;  55,374  lbs.  were  retained 
for  home  consumption  in  1830.  The  import 
duty  is  2#.  per  cwt.;  its  price  being  about  £2 
10*.  per  cwt. 

Wkld,  or  Dyer's  Weed  (reseda  luteolaj. 
Natural  family  reatdaceee;  dodecnndria,  memo- 
pynia,  of  Linneus.  This  plant  is  well  known 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  near  Paris 
and  other  parts  of  France;  it  is  likewise  indi- 
genous to  England,  and  is  found  growing  spon- 
taneously in  many  parts  of  the  country  on 
uncultivated  wastes.  It  thrives  in  all  our 
abandoned  stone  quarries,  upon  the  rejected 
rubbish  of  the  lime-kiln,  and  waste  places  of  the 
roads,  apparently  a  perfectly  indigenous  plant. 
Unmindful  of  frost  or  of  draught,  it  preserves 
a  degree  of  verdure  when  nearly  all  other  vege- 
tation is  seared  up  by  these  extremes  in  exposed 
situations.  The  wild  weld  does  not,  however, 
abound  with  as  much  colouring  matter  as  that 
which  is  cultivated,  although  it  grows  larger  and 
higher.  This  plant  is  therefore  cultivated  for 
its  colouring  produce  in  several  of  our  counties, 
especially  in  Kent,  Herefordshire,  and  about 
Doncaster  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  not  an  object  of 
careful  husbandry,  as  it  will  grow  on  the  worst 
soils,  without  the  aid  of  manure. 

Mr  Swayne  observes  that  it  is  one  of  the  first 
plants  which  grow  on  the  rubbish  thrown  out 
of  coal  pita.  The  root  and  bottom  leaves  are 
formed  from  the  fallen  seeds  before  winter;  and 
thus  it  happens  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
that  the  wild  plant  is  biennial,  whilst  the  culti- 
vated plant,  growing  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
spring,  is  annual.  Linnaeus  remarked  that  the 
nodding  spike  of  flowers  follows  the  course  of 
the  sun,  even  when  the  sky  is  obscured;  this  is 
the  case  with  this  plant,  as  its  spike  will  be  found 
in  the  morning  pointing  east,  at  noon  south,  and 
westward  in  the  evening. 

Weld  is  a  biennial  plant.  Its  root  consists  of 
only  a  few  ligneous  fibres.  Radical  leaves  spring 
forth  from  this  of  about  four  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  spreading  circularly  near  the 
ground;  they  are  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a 
lively  green  colour.  In  good  soils  the  stem 
which  springs  up  from  amidst  these  leaves  is 
often  branchy  and  furnished  with  narrow  leaves 
like  the  radical  ones,  but  smaller  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  flowers.  It  attains  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet  before  blooming.  The 
stems  are  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  furrowed, 
terminating  in  long  spikes  of  yellowish  green 


flowers,  like  those  of  mignonette;  these  expand 
in  the  months  of  J une  or  July,  and  are  succeeded 
by  globular  fruits  of  the  same  colour,  terminat- 
ing in  three  points,  and  enclosing  small  brown 
spherical  seeds,  which  come  to  maturity  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  more  slender  the  stalk  the  more  it  w 
valued.  This  plant  is  commonly  sowed  with 
or  immediately  after  barley  or  oats,  no  other 
additional  care  being  required  but  the  application 
of  a  bush  harrow  to  cover  in  tho  seeds.  It 
makes  so  little  progress  during  the  first  year, 
that  the  reaping  of  the  grain  does  it  little  or  i» 
injury.  In  the  ensuing  summer  it  is  fit  to  hp 
pulled.  The  more  careful  cultivator,  however, 
devotes  a  piece  of  ground  solely  to  its  prepara- 
tion. The  seed  is  then  sown  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  galloa 
per  acre;  at  the  end  of  two  months  it  ia  hod 
and  thinned,  the  plants  being  left  about  half  a 
foot  apart.  The  hoeing  is  repeated  twice  more, 
and  at  the  end  of  June  in  the  ensuing  year,  tb1 
flowers  appear  in  full  bloom  and  vigour;  in  a 
short  time  the  seeds  form,  and  the  stalks  then 
acquire  a  yellow  tinge.  This  is  the  most  fernr- 
able  period  for  gathering;  the  performance  of 
which,  previous  to  these  indications,  or  ww 
time  after  they  are  exhibited,  would  alike  be 
detrimental  to  the  colour  of  the  dye.  At  the 
proper  time  for  pulling  the  plant  the  seed  is  w* 
sufficiently  mature  for  propagation,  some  pl*^ 
are  therefore  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  left 
in  the  ground  until  September.  The  plant* 
after  being  gathered,  are  carefully  dried,  acd 
then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds,  and  sold  to  those  who  prepare  the  colour 
from  them,  or  to  the  dyers  who  sometimes  u* 
them  without  preparation. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  the  cultivator*, 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the 
whole  plant,  but  some  assert  that  the  vataabk 
part  resides  in  the  seeds  alone,  and  they  there- 
fore consider  it  a  very  injudicious  practice  to 
reserve  the  whole  plant  for  sale,  as  the  seeds  are 
much  wasted,  not  only  by  being  shaken  whik 
the  stalks  are  formed  into  bundles,  but  snb*- 
quently  in  the  transport  of  these  from  one  pto« 
to  another.  Nor  is  this  the  only  disadvantage 
the  carriage  of  so  bulky  an  article  very  Bwcii 
enhances  its  cost,  while  if  the  seeds  alone  werr 
an  article  of  commerce,  their  transport  from  on* 
place  to  another  would  be  comparatively  triflinc 
The  plants  occupying  a  space  of  six  cubic  fa*, 
would  not  yield  more  than  half  a  peck  of 
This  simple  fact  might  be  ascertained  without 
much  difficulty,  and  if  the  seeds  were  found  to 
be  really  the  only  useful  part,  surely  the  dyer 
would  be  loth  to  encumber  himself  with  th* 
whole  plant.  It  is,  however,  still  put  into  the 
dyer's  pot,  occupying  one  hundred  times  more 
space  than  the  quercitron  bark,  containing  ™ 
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eiiaal  quantity  of  similar  colouring  matter. 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  prefer- 
i-oce  that  has  been  brought  forward  by  Dr  Ban- 
croft in  favour  of  that  bark. 

The  beauty  of  the  weld  colour,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  great  bulk  of  the  article,  as 
compared  with  other  dyes,  causes  it  to  be  much 
used  by  dyers,  calico-printers,  colour-makers, 
tod  paper-hanging  manufacturers.  It  is  an  adjec- 
tive colour,  but  tolerably  permanent  when  used 
with  alum  and  tartar  as  a  mordant. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  was  granted  by  act  of  parliament  to  a 
Dr  Williams,  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery  of  a 
fast  green  and  yellow  dye  on  cotton  yarn  and 
:;iread.  This  supposed  fast  colour  was  given  by 
the  combination  of  weld  with  a  certain  mordant, 
the  composition  of  which  the  patentee  was  per- 
mitted to  conceal,  that  foreigners  might  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  discovery;  while  he,  on 
his  part,  engaged  to  supply  the  cotton  and  thread 
dyers  with  his  dye  at  a  certain  fixed  price.  The 
mordant  ii*.<1  was  supposed  by  chemists  to  be  a 
solution  of  tin  alone,  or  of  tin  and  bismuth, 
which  gives  to  weld  yellow  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  acids  and  of  boiling  soap-suds, 
though  it  is  not  proof  against  the  continued 
action  of  the  sun  and  air.  This  defect,  however, 
was  not  easily  discoverable,  in  consequence  of 
the  ingenious  method  which,  according  to  Dr 
Bancroft,  the  inventor  employed  to  obtain  a 
favourable  testimony  of  the  dyers  on  the  subject, 
lie  caused  his  specimens  of  dyed  yarn  to  be 
Hovvn  into  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  gave  them 
to  be  worn  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  were 
afterwards  to  attest  to  the  goodness  of  his  dye; 
and  as  handkerchiefs  enclosed  in  pocket* are  not 

posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  this  want  of  per- 
manency of  colour  was  not  discovered  until  some 
time  after  the  reward  had  been  paid,  for  an  in- 
vention which  proved  of  little  or  no  value. 

A  water-colour,  called  weld  yellow,  is  much 
u«d  in  paper-hanging  manufactories.  This 
pigment,  as  it  is  usually  prepared  in  London  for 
ule,  is  the  extract  of  the  plant,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  hard  lumps,  which  must  be  ground  into 
|»wder  previously  to  being  used.  Every  colour 
^  in  some  degree  injured  by  that  operation. 
Messrs.  Collard  and  Fraser,  therefore,  use  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  necessity  for  subsequent 
grinding  is  avoided,  the  colour  being  obtained 
ia  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  To  produce  this 
desirable  result  equal  quantities  in  weight  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  soft  water  are  put  into  a 
copper  vessel ;  the  mixture  is  raised  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  stirred  until  it  becomes  of  a  uni- 
form consistence.  Then,  to  each  pound  of  car- 
Donate  of  lime,  three  ounces  of  pulverized  alum 
*ft  added;  this  is  gradually  mixed  in,  and  as 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  by  this  means  disengaged, 
the  operation  must  be  carefully  performed,  lest 


the  effervescence  which  takes  place  should  cause 
the  mixture  to  overflow  from  the  boiler.  When 
the  effervescence  has  subsided,  this  part  of  the 
process  is  completed,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  mixture  may  remain  any  length  of  time 
without  injury.  Meanwhile  the  weld  plants  are 
placed  with  their  roots  uppermost  in  another 
copper  vessel,  into  which  soft  water  is  poured  in 
just  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  every  part  con- 
taining seed.  These  plants,  after  being  boiled 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  are  removed  to  a  tub, 
where  they  remain  until  the  liquor  is  drained 
from  them;  the  water  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled,  added  to  these  (trainings,  are  then  passed 
through  a  flannel  filter,  to  intercept  the  seeds 
and  fecula.  The  quantity  of  plants  required 
for  a  given  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  cannot 
possibly  be  ascertained  with  accuracy,  for  some 
bundles  contain  three  times  as  much  colouring 
matter  as  others;  but  should  too  much  of  either 
mixture  have  been  prepared,  it  can  be  kept  in 
earthen  vessels  for  many  weeks  without  being 
in  any  way  deteriorated. 

When  the  weld  liquor  has  been  thus  prepared, 
a  fire  is  again  kindled  under  the  boiler  con- 
taining the  basis  to  which  the  weld  liquor  is 
added.  The  proper  degree  of  colour  required 
can  only  be  obtained  by  trial.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  found  to  have  a  due  proportion  of  each, 
it  is  raised  to  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  process  is 
completed.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  are  then 
put  into  an  earthen  receptacle,  and  the  colour 
precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  The  next 
day  the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
residuum  placed  on  large  pieces  of  chalk,  which 
in  a  few  hours  absorb  the  moisture,  leaving  the 
colour  dry  and  fit  for  use.  The  liquor  poured 
off  from  the  colour  is,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  used  again;  the  old  plants  are  likewise 
boiled  a  second  time  previously  to  the  addition 
of  fresh  ones,  so  that  no  colouring  matter  is  lost. 
Iron  vessels  must  not  on  any  account  be  used 
in  this  process;  for  the  gallic  acid,  which  is 
very  abundant  in  weld,  would  instantly  dis- 
solve the  iron,  and  "the  smallest  particle  of  that 
metal  is  fatal  to  the  delicacy  of  the  weld  yellow. 

Although  cultivated  in  the  parts  of  England 
we  have  mentioned,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weld 
is  not  produced  for  our  home  consumption,  and 
we  consequently  draw  it  from  foreign  markets. 
Some  writers  have  recommended  the  extension 
of  its  cultivation,  and  argued  that  it  would 
thrive  and  render  a  handsome  profit  on  some  of 
our  poorest  lands,  which  for  any  other  purpose 
are  not  worth  ten  shillings  per  acre.  Marshal, 
in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  says,  it  prefers 
a  good  soil,  but  others  assert  that  it  becomes 
stalky  in  a  rich  soil;  and  the  author  of  the 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  supports  the  opinion 
that  very  poor  land  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
"With  us,"  he  says,  "it  grows  luxuriantly  (t.  c 
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in  its  wild  state),  three  or  four  feet  high,  on  a 
thin,  stony,  undressed  soil,  apparently  the  very 
station  it  prefers. 

The  Quercitron  Oak  Dark,  though  long  in 
common  use  in  those  countries  where  it  is  indi- 
genous, was  not  introduced  into  England  until 
the  year  1786,  when  Dr  Bancroft  first  applied  it 
to  the  purpose  of  dyeing,  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  its  exclusive  use.  The  guercus  tinetortOy 
which  produces  this  dyeing  substance,  has  already 
been  descril>ed  in  the  account  of  timber  trees. 
The  quantity  of  colouring  matter  contained  in 
this  burk  is  very  great,  compared  to  its  weight; 
while  the  beauty  of  the  colour  it  imparts  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  weld,  and  its  durability 
is  superior.  According  to  Dr  Bancroft,  it  is 
capable  alone  of  producing  more  cheaply  all,  or 
very  nearly  all,  the  effects  of  every  other  yellow 
dyeing  drug.  Its  value  is  now  fully  appreciated, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  annually  imported  from 
America  into  this  country. 

The  epidermis,  or  exterior  blackish  coat  of 
this  bark,  affords  a  yellow  colour,  but  less  pure 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  bark;  it  is  therefore 
separated  from  these,  being  shaven  off  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  The  cellular  and  cortical 
parts  which  remain  are  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
some  falling  into  a  light  fine  powder,  and  the 
rest  into  stringy  filaments;  this  last  yields  only 
half  as  much  colouring  matter  as  the  powder. 
These  are  seldom  separated  from  each  other, 
however,  but  are  used  together  as  a  dyeing  sub- 
stance. In  this  state  the  bark  yields  as  much 
colour  as  about  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight,  and 
one  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  the  weld  plant. 
The  colouring  matter  is  readily  extracted  by 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahrenheit.' 
This  decoction  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour, 
which  alkalis  deepen  and  acids  brighten.  All 
the  different  shades  of  yellow  may  be  produced 
by  varying  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter. 
It  is  an  adjective  colour;  the  mordants  Used  are 
nitro- muriate  of  tin  and  acetate  of  alumina. 
Drab  colours  are  obtained  from  the  same  dye, 
with  a  mordant  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  olive  shades  by  a  mordant  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  carbonate  of  lime.  An 
extract  may  be  made  from  the  bark  amounting 
to  about  one-twelfth  of  its  weight,  but  its  colour 
becomes  injured  by  the  application  of  boiling 
heat,  and  therefore  the  extract  cannot  be  used 
with  advantage  in  dyeing.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  most  valuable  desideratum  if  the  colouring 
matter  obtained  from  distant  countries  could  be 
brought  in  the  form  of  extract,  thus  concentrat- 
ing all  their  virtues  within  the  least  possible 
space.  Dut  hitherto  all  colours  are  found  to  be 
injured  while  undergoing  this  process.  The 
chemist  would  render  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  arts  who  should  discover  means  whereby 
this  purpose  might  be  successfully  accomplished. 


Quercitron  bark  is  imported  into  EngknJ 
under  an  impost  of  8rf.  per  cwt.:  its  price  is 
about  Qs.  per  cwt. 

The  average  annual  importation  for  the  last 
five  years  is  2,214  casks,  containing  ten  cwt 
each. 

Fustic  ( mortu  tinctoria J.  Natural  familr 
urticeat;  moncecia,  Utrandria,  of  Linncus.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  of  several  of  the  Wet 
India  islands.  It  is  tall  and  branching,  with  a 
fine  head,  smooth  leaves,  and  oval-shaped,  solitary 
spines.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  slightly 
glutinous  milk,  of  a  yellow  sulphureous  colour. 
The  berries  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  fed 
on  by  birds. 

The  precise  period  of  its  introduction  into 
Europe  as  a  dyeing  substance  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  was  certainly  soon  after  the  raiddir 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  at  about  that  tin* 
we  find  it  noticed  among  the  dyeing  drugs  in  use. 
It  is  now  in  very  extensive  demand  in  our  dye- 
houses  under  the  name  of  fustic. 

This  wood,  which  is  of  a  sulphur  colour,  with 
orange  veins,  abounds  with  colouring  matter;  it 
may  be  used  substantively,  and  is  tokraliv 
durable,  but  it  can  be  made  extremely  so  when 
in  combination  with  the  same  mordants  as  an 
employed  with  weld  or  quercitron.  Though  a 
permanent  dye,  it  is  seldom  used  for  pure  yello*, 
as  the  colour  which  it  imparts  is  dull  and  mnddv; 
it  is  therefore  chiefly  employed  in  compound 
colours.  It  goes  much  farther  than  weld,  bc> 
is  not  of  so  economical  a  use  as  quercitron.  la 
equal  weights,  quercitron  yields  four  timet  u 
much  colouring  matter  as  fustic,  and  their  rela- 
tive prices  render  the  bark  a  cheaper  dyeinc 
material.  This  wood  is,  however,  found  mere 
efficient  in  some  mixtures  of  colours.  It  is  much 
employed  in  combination  with  indigo,  to  dye 
what  is  called  Saxon  green.  With  an  iron  has* 
it  dyes  drab,  and  with  an  aluminous  l*asis  oliTt 
colours.  This  colouring  matter  is  never  applied 
to  calico-printing,  since  the  English  dyers  hsn 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  producing  from  it 
any  thing  like  an  equal  degree  of  cleanest  or 
brightness  with  that  of  weld  or  quercitron- 
Chaptal  gives  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  a 
more  lively  colour  from  fustic.  It  consists  in 
merely  boiling  in  a  decoction  of  this  wood  shav- 
ings of  skin,  glue,  or  other  animal  matter.  Tb* 
stuffs  dyed  in  this  preparation  will,  according  to 
that  eminent  chemist,  take  a  beautiful  and  most 
intense  colour. 

Fustic  is  imported  into  England  hi  lanre  q1^-- 
tities,  chiefly  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  That 
from  Cuba  is  very  superior,  and  usually  obtains 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  price  than  that  from 
Jamaica.  It  is  admitted  into  England  at  the 
nominal  duty  of  three  shillings  per  ton  from 
British  possessions,  and  of  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  from  other  countries.    The  average 
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annual  import  for  the  last  five  years  was  6,104 
tons.  The  average  price  of  the  best  is  from  £7 
to  £14  per  ton. 

Venetian  Scmach  ( rhus  cotinut J,  is  a  shrub 
growing  principally  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France.  Both  the  root  and  the  stem,  when 
deprived  of  the  bark  and  chipped,  are  employed 
for  dying  a  full  high  yellow,  approaching  to 
orange,  upon  wool  or  cloth  prepared  with  nitro- 
muriate  of  tin.  But  the  colour  obtained  in  this 
manner  is  extremely  fugitive,  neither  is  it  so 
bright  as  the  yellow,  which  can  be  more  cheaply 
obtained  from  quercitron  bark.  Four  pounds 
of  this  chipped  wood  affords  no  more  colouring 
matter  than  one  pound  of  quercitron.  This 
dyewood  is  seldom  used  alone;  it  is  employed 
merely  as  an  accessary  colour  to  heighten 
cochineal  and  other  dyes,  and  to  give  them  an 
approach  to  a  yellow  tinge. 

Venetian  sumach  was  long  distinguished  in 
France  by  the  name  of  fustct,  and,  with  the 
wood,  the  name  somewhat  altered  into  fustic, 
was  introduced  into  England.  The  wood  of  the 
moms  tinctoria  was  subsequently  brought  from 
America,  and  likewise  employed  for  dyeing 
yellow;  destitute  of  a  name,  the  American  wood 
also  acquired  that  of  fustic,  as  being  like  it  a 
yellow  dye-wood.  A  confusion  having  conse- 
quently arisen  to  distinguish  them,  the  wood  of 
the  shrub  was  called  young  fustic,  and  that  of 
the  large  American  tree,  which  is  always  imported 
in  the  form  of  large  blocks  or  logs,  old  fustic. 
Many  persons  have  in  consequence  been  misled, 
so  far  as  to  conclude  that  two  very  distinct  dye- 
ing drugs  were  the  same,  differing  with  each 
other  only  in  point  of  age. 

The  wood  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
green  ebony  possesses  a  species  of  colouring 
matter  very  similar  to  that  of  morns  tinctoria, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  in  its  stead  in 
dyeing. 

Arnatto.  Bixa  ortllana  ;  Potyandria,  mono- 
oynia,  of  Linmcus.    This  small  tree  is  a  native 
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of  South  America.  The  Europeans  who  first 
visited  America  found  that  the  berries  which  it 


yields  were  used  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
paint  their  bodies.  The  brilliant  and  showy 
colour  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers, 
who  not  only  applied  it  to  their  own  uses,  but 
likewise  converted  it  very  speedily  into  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  The  arnatto  tree  is  also 
extremely  common  in  Jamaica  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  abounds  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  is  much  valued  by  the  natives  of 
those  islands  on  account  of  its  colouring  matter, 
which  they  skilfully  extract.  It  seldom  attains 
to  more  than  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
art;  of  a  deeper  green  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  are  divided  by  fibres  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  ;  they  are  four  inches  long,  broad 
at  the  base,  and  tend  to  a  sharp  point.  The 
stem  has  likewise  fibres,  which  in  Jamaica  are 
converted  into  serviceable  ropes.  The  tree  pro- 
duces oblong  bristled  pods,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  a  chestnut.  These  are  at  first  of  a  beau- 
tiful rose-colour,  but  as  they  ripen  change  to  a 
dark  brown,  and  bursting  open  display  a  splen- 
did crimson  farina  or  pulp,  in  which  are  con- 
tained thirty  or  forty  seeds,  in  shape  similar  to 
raisin  stones.  As  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  these  pods  are  gathered,  divested  of 
their  husks,  and  bruised.  Their  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which  seems  to  be  the  only  part  that 
constitutes  the  dye,  is  then  put  into  a  cistern 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and  in  this 
situation  it  remains  for  seven  or  eight  days,  or 
until  the  liquor  begins  to  ferment ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  weeks  or  even  months  elapse  before  this 
effect  is  produced.  It  is  then  strongly  agitated 
with  wooden  paddles  and  beaters  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  pulp  from  the  seeds  ;  this 
operation  is  continued  until  these  have  no  longer 
any  colouring  matter  adhering  to  them.  The 
turbid  liquor  is  then  passed  through  close  cano 
sieves,  leaving  the  refuse  seeds  behind.  The 
mixture  is  now  very  thick,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
and  of  an  extremely  unpleasant  odour.  On 
being  boiled  the  colouring  matter  is  thrown  up 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum,  or  otherwise 
the  colour  is  allowed  to  subside  ;  in  either  case 
the  scum  or  the  precipitate  must  be  boiled  in 
coppers  until  reduced  to  a  consistent  paste.  It 
is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  made  up  into  cakes, 
which  are  dried  in  the  shade.  The  liquor  from 
which  the  colouring  matter  has  been  removed,  is 
preserved  under  banana  leaves  until  it  becomes 
heated  by  fermentation ;  it  is  then  re-boiled,  and 
the  scum  which  rises  is  taken  off.  It  then 
again  undergoes  similar  treatment,  until  no  more 
colour  remains  to  be  extracted.  Instead  of  this 
tedious  process,  which  occasions  diseases  by  the 
putrefaction  induced,  and  which  at  best  affords 
only  a  spoiled  product,  M.  Leblond  proposes 
simply  to  wash  the  seeds  of  arnatto  until  entirely 
deprived  of  their  colour,  which  lies  wholly  in 
the  pulpy  part,  and  to  precipitate  the  colour  by 
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means  of  vinegar  or  lemon- juice,  and  then  to 
boil  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Vauquelin  mode  on 
some  arnatto  berries  imported  by  M.  Leblond, 
confirmed  the  efficacy  of  the  process  which  he 
proposed,  and  the  dyers  ascertained  that  arnatto 
obtained  in  this  manner  had  at  least  four  times 
the  value  of  that  which  was  procured  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  was  reported  to  be  more 
easy  to  work,  to  require  the  addition  of  less  sol- 
vent material,  to  give  less  trouble  in  the  dyeing 
vessel,  and  to  furnish  a  purer  colour.  Guiliche 
recommends  that  the  application  of  heat  should 
be  avoided  in  the  preparation  of  arnatto.  There 
can  indeed  he  no  question  that  this  substance  is 
very  much  injured  in  its  preparation  ;  as  all 
vegetable  extracts,  when  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  fire,  have  their  properties  lessened,  or 
even  altered,  by  partial  charring ;  an  accident 
which  never  fails  to  occur  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  In  the  country  of  its  production,  we 
ore  told  that  this  colouring  matter  is  much  supe- 
rior when  used,  as  by  the  aborigines,  fresh  from 
the  trees.  The  Brazilians,  by  another  method 
of  preparation,  produce  a  permanent  crimson 
colour  from  arnatto.  The  Spanish  Americans 
mix  the  berries  after  having  undergone  a  parti- 
cular process  with  their  chocolate,  to  which,  in 
their  opinion,  it  not  only  gives  an  excellent  tint, 
but  imparts  valuable  medicinal  virtues. 

The  arnatto  of  commerce  is  moderately  hard, 
of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  dull  red 
within.  It  is  seldom  employed  in  England  but 
as  a  dye  for  silken  stuffs,  or  as  an  auxiliary  in 
giving  a  deeper  shade  to  the  simple  yellows.  Its 
colour  is  a  bright  orange,  but  this  is  extremely 
fugitive,  fading  very  fast  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
It,  however,  powerfully  resists  soap,  and  the 
action  of  the  strongest  acids.  Dr  Bancroft,  in 
making  experiments  on  this  substance,  found 
that  pieces  of  linen  and  cotton  dyed  in  the  usual 
way  with  arnatto,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  not  only  retain  their  colour,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  bore  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
longer  than  those  pieces  similarly  dyed,  which 
had  not  been  so  treated.  Arnatto  is  acted  upon 
with  groat  difficulty  by  water,  to  which  it  im- 
parts only  a  pale  brown  tinge.  When  made  into 
a  dye-l»ath,  alkali  is  therefore  always  added, 
which  facilitates  its  solution,  and  produces  a 
bettor  colour.  The  liquid  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  "  Scott's  Nankin  dye,"  is 
nothing  but  a  solution  of  arnatto  in  potash  and 
water.  Arnatto  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
it  is  much  used  in  this  state  for  lacquering,  and 
for  communicating  an  orange  tint  to  the  yellow 
varnishes. 

It  is  likewise  employed  in  large  quantities  as 
a  colouring  ingredient  for  cheese,  to  which  it 
gives  the  required  tinge,  without  imparting  any 
unpleasant  flavour  or  unwholesome  quality. 


Arnatto  is  imported  into  this  country  in  cak* 
of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  wrapped  up  in 
large  nag  leaves,  and  packed  in  casks.  In  Lhii 
form  it  is  a  kind  of  paste,  the  evaporation  not 
having  been  carried  on  to  absolute  drynes. 
Another  kind,  the  roll  arnatto  of  commerce,  is 
of  a  much  superior  quality,  being  a  hard  extract, 
and  containing  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
colouring  matter. 

The  average  annual  importation  for  the  five 
preceding  years,  was  1074  casks,  each  weighing 
from  three  to  four  and  a  half  cwt. 

Turmeric.  ('  Curcuma  longa.)  Natural  family 
Kitamiruxr;  mondial Ha,  monogynia,  of  Linn™ 


Turmeric . 


This  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  to  Madagascar.  It 
has  likewise  been  cultivated  with  some  suctw 
in  Tobago ;  samples  of  turmeric  sent  to  EngUi*i 
from  that  island  having  been  found  superior  to 
that  usually  imported.  It  does  not,  however 
yet  form  an  article  of  importation  from  the  West 
Indies.  Our  supplies  are  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  Java ;  of  these  lb 
Chinese  turmeric  is  the  best.  The  island  of 
Sumatra  might  also  furnish  supplies,  for  it  b 
much  cultivated  there,  and  principally  used  t} 
the  natives  to  give  that  yellow  tinge  to  their 
rice,  and  other  food,  of  which  all  eastern  people 
seem  so  fond.  The  East  Indiana  make  the  am- 
use of  it. 

The  roots  of  the  curcuma  longa  spread  t-' 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  they  are  lone 
and  succulent,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, having  many  circular  knots,  from  which 
arise  four  or  five  spear-sliaped  leaves,  standing 
upon  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loosr 
scaly  spikes,  surmounting  the  foot-stalks  whic)' 
spring  from  the  larger  knots  of  the  roots,  aw 
attain  to  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  flower*  ar* 
of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  shaped  somewhat  like 
those  of  Indian  reed. 

These  roots  are  externally  of  a  colour  inclin- 
ing to  grey,  but  internally  of  a  deep  lively  yel- 
low. They  are  very  hard,  and  not  unlike,  either 
in  figure  or  sue,  to  ginger.  The  roots  are  reduced 
to  powder  previously  to  being  employed  as  I 
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dye.  Turmeric  is  very  rich  in  colour,  but  it  pos- 
sesses no  durability,  nor  can  any  combination  of 
mordants  give  to  it  this  quality  in  a  sufficient 
degree.  Chloride  of  sodium  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  are  the  substances  which  best  fix  the 
colour,  but  they  spoil  its  beauty  by  deepening 
its  hue  almost  to  brown.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  impart  a  golden  cast  to  yellow  made 
from  weld,  or  to  give  an  orange  tinge  to  scarlet ; 
but  the  shade  which  it  imparts  is  very  evanes- 
cent, and  soon  vanishes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

This  root  was  at  one  time  much  employed  in 
medicine,  chiefly  for  obstructions  of  the  bowels 
and  liver.   It  has  now  entirely  fallen  into  dis- 


It  readily  gives  out  its  active  matter  both  to 
water  and  spirits.  In  distillation  with  water,  it 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  gold  coloured  essen- 
tial oil,  of  a  moderately  strong  smell,  and  pun- 
gent taste. 

In  Europe  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  saffron  to  heighten  the  colour  of  cer- 
tain culinary  preparations.  It  is  very  often  used 
aa  an  i  ingredient  in  yellow  varnishes. 

Sixteen  thousand  and  sixteen  bags  of  turmeric 
were  imported  into  England  in  1830,  each  bag 
weighing  from  one  to  two  cwt. 

That  received  from  our  own  possessions  is  sub- 
jected to  an  import  duty  of  2s.  4d.  per  cwt. ; 
coming  from  foreign  countries  the  duty  is  quad- 
rupled. The  price  of  Bengal  turmeric  is  from 
22a.  to  24s.  per  cwt^  and  of  the  best  Chinese  82s. 
per  cwt. 

French  or  Avioxoif  Berates  are  known  in 
commerce  as  a  yellow  dye.  They  are  the  unripe 
tarries  of  a  species  of  buckthorn,  the  rhamnus 
tnfertoriiiSj  which  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain  and  southern  France.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  sending  forth  many 
i>  ranches  from  the  bottom. 

A  particular  variety  of  this  plant  grows  in 
Candia  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  yielding 
berries  larger  than  those  which  are  brought  from 
the  south  of  France.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Turkey  berries,  and  are  preferred  to 
the  French.  Both  kinds  yield  a  very  beautiful, 
hat  remarkably  fugitive  colour.  No  mordant 
has  yet  been  discovered  with  sufficient  affinity 
to  this  colouring  matter,  to  render  their  combin- 
ation permanent.  It  therefore  cannot  be  used 
with  advantage  to  the  consumer,  except  where  a 
fine  but  very  transient  colour  is  required.  These 
berries  are,  however,  of  very  common  use  in  our 
dye-houses. 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cwta.  were  imported  in  1831.  They  are  admitted 
on  a  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.  Their  average  price 
for  the  last  five  years  was  68s. 

Yellow  berries  of  another  description  are 
brought  from  Persia,  and  from  some  parts  of 
Asia  Minor ;  these  are  much  superior  to  the 


French  berries.  They  are  very  soluble  in  salt 
water.  A  gentleman  on  a  passage  from  Smyrna, 
on  board  a  ship  that  carried  a  few  bags  of  these 
yellow  berries,  observed,  that  when  a  leak  was 
sprung,and  the  pumps  applied,  the  water  brought 
up  from  the  hold  was  almost  immediately  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  This  curious  effect,  which 
gave  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  the  appearance  of 
a  dye-house,  continued  for  two  whole  days,  or 
until  the  circumstances  of  the  navigation  allowed 
the  sailors  to  remove  tliat  part  of  the  cargo  from 
the  action  of  the  sea-water. 

The  well  known  pigment,  sap-green,  is  simply 
the  concentrated  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of 
buckthorn. 

Common  Saw- Wort  ( terratula  tinctoria),  is  a 
perennial  plant  indigenous  to  England,  growing 
in  woods  and  in  pasture  grounds,  where  it  flowers 
in  month  of  Julv. 

Dyer's  Broom  (genista  tinctoria  J.  Natural 
family,  Uguminos*  ;  diadtlphiay  dnandria,  of 
Linmeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  on  dry  and  elevated  grounds.  It  attains 
the  height  of  about  three  feet ;  its  shrubby  stalk* 
are  terminated  by  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  suc- 
ceeded by  pods.  The  leaves  are  spear-shaped, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  The 
colour  produced  by  a  decoction  of  these  branches 
cannot  be  compared  in  beauty  with  that  of  weld 
or  saw-wort,  but  it  attains  sufficient  permanency 
by  means  of  mordants.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
inferior  woollen  goods  in  combination  with  alum 
or  tartar,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  Romans 
employed  this  plant  for  dyeing,  and  it  is  described 
by  several  of  their  writers.  It  is  still  applied  to 
the  same  purposes  in  some  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
Tournefort  thus  describes  the  process  which  he 
witnessed  at  Samos.  "To  dye  yellow,  they 
throw  into  boiling  water  the  extremities  of  tho 
broom  ;  after  several  boilings,  they  add  a  little 
alum  to  the  decoction.  Then  they  plunge  into 
it  linen,  woollen,  cloth,  or  leather,  or  whatever 
they  wish  to  dye,  and  removing  the  cauldron 
from  the  fire,  leave  the  material  to  soak  all  night. 
The  yellow  imparted  is  tolerably  fine,  and  no 
doubt  more  skilful  operators  might  make  a  more 
perfect  colour  of  it.  This  Grecian  plant  differs 
from  that  which  grows  in  the  coast  of  Provence, 
only  in  having  its  leaves  narrower  and  larger." 
The  seeds  powdered  operate  as  a  mild  purga- 
tive, and  a  decoction  of  the  plant  is  used  as  a 
diuretic. 

Sumach  ( rhut  coriaria J,  Natural  family, 
tercbintaceoe ;  pentandria,  trigynia,  of  Lin- 
meus. This  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  is 
diligently  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  stems 
are  ligneous,  dividing  at  bottom  into  many  irre- 
gular branches,  attaining  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  bark  is  hairy,  and  of  an  her- 
brown  colour.    The  leaves  are  winged, 
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having  seven  or  eight  pair  of  jagged  lobes,  and 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  They  are  liairy  on 
their  under  side,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and 
placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  These  an- 
surmounted  by  loose  panicles  of  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  each  panicle  being 
composed  of  several  spikes  of  flowers,  sitting 
close  to  the  foot-stalks. 

The  shoots  of  this  tree  or  shrub  are  cut  down 
every  year  close  to  the  root,  and  after  being  dried 
are  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  a  mill.  An 
infusion  of  this  yields  a  fawn  colour  bordering 
on  green.  It  is  a  substantive  colour,  but  may 
be  altered  and  improved  by  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  mordants.  The  principal  use,  how- 
ever, of  sumach  in  dyeing,  is  the  production  of 
block,  by  means  of  the  large  quantity  of  gallic 
acid  which  it  affords. 

The  bark  is  used  instead  of  that  of  the  oak  for 
tanning  leather,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Turkey 
leather  is  thus  prepared.  The  seeds  are  used  in 
Aleppo  to  provoke  an  appetite  before  meals. 
Doth  leaves  and  seeds  ore  astringent  and  tonic. 

The  different  kinds  of  sumach  known  in  com- 
merce are  the  Sicily,  Malaga,  Trieste,  and  Ver- 
ona ;  the  first  of  these  being  of  the  best  quality. 
Its  import  duty  is  Is.  per  cwt.;  and  its  price 
averages  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  cwt.  The  average 
annual  importation  for  the  five  preceding  years 
is  100,101  cwts. 

Henna  or  Egyptian  Pbivbt  ( Lawtonia  iner- 
mis).  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  is 
of  easy  culture  and  propagation.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Cipnu.  It  is 
also  indigenous  to  India,  Palestine,  and  Persia. 
It  blossoms  from  May  to  August.  The  leaves 
arc  the  only  parts  used.  These  are  gathered,  and 
after  being  hastily  dried  and  bruised  to  a  pasty 
cousistence,  are  made  to  yield,  by  boiling,  the 
rich  colouring  matter  in  which  they  abound. 
Sir  William  Jones  mentions  that  in  the  island 
of  Hensuin  or  Johanna,  he  met  with  tills  shrub, 
not  then  in  blossom.  Having  heard  of  the  fame 
of  the  plant,  he,  in  imitation  of  the  heroes  of 
oriental  poesy,  hod  his  noils  stained  with  a 
preparation,  uml  thus  obtained  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  durability  of  the  colour  ;  his  fingers 
remaining  discoloured  until  the  substance  of 
the  nails  changed  by  growth.  This  plant  is 
much  esteemed  in  the  East  and  in  Africa  for 
this  strange  purpose ;  and  the  toilet  of  the 
Asiatic  or  African  beauty  is  deemed  incomplete, 
unless  her  charms  are  heightened  by  this  potent 
auxiliary,  the  dark  tints  of  which,  to  European 
eyes,  impart  no  very  becoming  lustre.  The  use 
of  henna  is  not,  however,  wholly  confined  to 
staining  the  nails  and  skin,  as  it  is  employed  in 
the  East  for  dyeiug  ordinary  stuffs.  It  pro- 
duces a  reddish  brown  substantive  dye.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  mode  a 
similar  application  of  this  colouring  matter,  as 


in  the  envelopes  of  their  mummies  the  hauu 
dye  is  still  observable. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS — PERUVIAN  BARE,  QCAMlA, 
QKNT1AN,  &C. 

From  the  earliest  records  of  the  healing  art  it 
appears  that  medicinal  substances  were  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed,  almost  &li 
medicines  were  for  a  long  time  exclusively  pro- 
cured from  plants,  or  '*  simples,"  as  they  wen 
allied,  in  contradistinction  to  those  drugs  which 
were  afterwards  compounded  from  the  mineral 
or  animal  kingdoms. 

The  medical  virtues  of  plants  reside  in  abn»'. 
all  their  different  parts,  sometimes  in  the  rootf, 
at  others  in  the  stem  and  leaves ;  sometimes  uVy 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  bark,  or  to  the 
flowers,  seeds,  or  pericarps.  These  medicinal 
substances,  too,  assume  various  forms,  as  gnn^s 
resins,  bitter  extract,  bland  oils,  or  volatile  anv 
matic  essences.  Several  plants  yielding  many  of 
these  substances  we  have  already  described,  u 
those  yielding  spices,  essential  oils,  &c.  In  trail- 
ing of  the  remainder  of  those  plant*  m«t 
esteemed  in  medicine,  we  shall  group  tbem 
chiefly  according  to  the  effects  which  the  sub- 
stances they  yield  produce  on  the  human  body. 

Peruvian  Bare  (cinchona).  Natural  family, 
cotUertiw ;  pmtandrioy  monogynia,  of  Lurom*. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  of  which 
the  following  are  supposed  to  yield  the  medicinal 
burk  used  in  this  country  : 

Cinchona  condaminea,v;ith  ovo- lanceolate  laare? 
and  hairy  corolla,  which  yields  the  pale  bark .  r 
cascarilla  fina  of  Uritosinga. 

C.  lanci/olia,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  grows  in 
an  elevated  temperate  climate.  Known  in  Saau 
Fo  as  the  quina  tutratyada,  rare. 

C.  cordifolia,  with  sub-cordate  or  oval  lean*. 

C.  obfongifoiia,  with  oblong  acuminated  lean* 
common  near  Maraquito. 

Common  or  Officinal  Dark  ( c.  officinalis).  Thi? 
tree  attains  a  considerable  height,  sending  ,:itl 
largo  branches  covered  with  rough  brown  hw». 
The  leaves  vary  from  an  ovate  to  an  elliptical 
shape ;  the  larger  approaching  more  to  the  frr- 
mer,  and  the  smaller  to  the  latter  figure.  TV.v 
are  all  entire,  nerved,  smooth  on  the  upper  aide, 
on  the  under  covered  with  dense  hairs,  and  sto'1 
in  pairs  upon  rather  short  foot-stalks.  Th? 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  and  stand  upon 
slender  pedicles.  The  calyxes  small,  bellahap^. 
and  divided  on  the  margin  into  five  minute  §eg- 
ments.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  consist^ 
of  a  long  cylindrical  tube  divided  at  the 
into  five  segments,  which  ore  ovate,  oblong, 
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ratal  at  the  edge*,  and  tinged  of  a  pink  hue  in 
ihe  centre.   The  filaments  are  five,  bristly,  and 


lift. 


}>ruvian  Bark  TW. 


placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The  gennen 
i"  orate.  The  seeds,  which  are  numerous,  are 
contained  in  a  two-celled  capsule.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  growing  most  abundantly  on  a 
lug  chain  of  mountains  extending  to  the  north 
u»d  sooth  of  Lima.  Formerly  it  was  not  unfre- 
i'lent  to  find  trees  with  a  trunk  as  large  as  a 
1  ^»n's  body;  now  since  the  demand  for  the  bark 
^  increased,  there  are  only  young  and  much 

The  soil  in  which  the  tree  thrives  best,  is  a 
fvd  clayey  or  rocky  ground  on  the  banks  of 
mountain  streams  or  riven. 

The  proper  season  for  cutting  the  bark  is, 
according  to  Mr  Arrot,  from  September  to 
Wember,  the  only  months  in  the  whole  year 
in  which  the  rainy  season  wholly  intermits 
"nong  those  mountains.  Having  discovered  a 
plain  where  the  trees  most  abound,  huts  are  then 
Imilt  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen, 
*n<l  a  large  one  to  contain  the  bark,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  wet.  The  workmen  then 
r'ear  a  road  through  the  forest  to  the  nearest 
plantation,  or  farm  houses  in  the  low  country, 
u>  which  in  dry  weather  they  convey  the  bark 
^  it  is  procured,  accumulated  in  the  temporary 
hut.  Each  Indian  or  wood-cutter  is  provided 
«Htb  a  large  knife,  and  a  bag  that  will  hold 
about  fifty  pounds  of  green  bark.  Every  two 
Indians  take  a  tree,  from  which  they  slice  down 
the  bark  as  far  as  they  can  reach  from  the 
?r<>und.  They  then  take  sticks  al>out  half  a 
yard  long  each,  which  they  tie  to  the  tree  with 
f'Mi?h  withes  at  proper  distances,  like  the  steps 
"fa  ladder,  always  slicing  off  the  bark  as  far  as 
'hey  can  reach,  before  they  fix  a  new  step ; 
and  thus  mount  to  the  top,  the  Indian  below 
fathering  what  the  other  cuts.    This  they  do 


by  turns,  and  go  from  tree  to  tree  until  the  bag 
is  full,  which,  when  they  have  plenty  of  trees, 
one  Indian  will  do  in  a  day.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  bark  is  not  cut  when  wet,  and 
if  this  should  happen  to  occur,  it  must  be  imme- 
diately taken  down  to  the  low  country  to  be 
dried ;  for,  if  heaped  up  in  a  wet  state,  it  loses  its 
colour,  turns  black,  and  becomes  useless. 

The  bark,  as  it  is  cut,  is,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
possible  conveyed  down  to  the  low  country  by 
mules,  where  it  is  spread  out  to  dry.  On  the 
trees  being  entirely  stripped  of  the  bark,  the 
trunks  soon  perish  ;  but,  according  to  Conda- 
mine,  in  a  short  time  fresh  shoots  are  sent  up 
from  the  roots. 

Like  most  other  valuable  discoveries,  that  of 
the  medicinal  efficacy  of  Peruvian  bark,  would 
appear  to  have  been  accidental.  Indeed,  the 
time  or  manner  of  this  discovery  is  not  well 
ascertained.  Some  contend  that  its  use  in  inter- 
mittent fevers  was  known  to  the  American 
Indians  long  before  the  invasion  of  that  country 
from  Europe,  and  that  the  natives  carefully  con- 
cealed its  virtues  from  the  Spaniards  who  invaded 
Peru.  Others  again  assert,  that  the  Peruvians 
never  appropriated  the  bark  to  any  use  whatever, 
but  imagined  that  the  large  quantities  exported 
from  their  country  by  the  Spaniards  was  for  the 
purpose  of  dyeing  ;  and,  according  to  Ulloa, 
they  actually  made  some  trials  of  its  effects  in 
this  art.  Condamine  says,  that  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  the  Americans  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  this  remedy  to  some  wild  beasts  which 
were  remarked  to  resort  to  the  bark  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease.  Geoffrey  states,  with 
more  appearance  of  reality,  that  the  use  of  the 
bark  was  first  learned  by  the  following  circum- 
stance : — Some  cinchona  trees  being  thrown  by 
the  winds  into  a  pool  of  water,  lay  there  till  the 
water  became  so  bitter,  that  every  one  refused 
to  drink  it.  However,  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  being  seized  with  a  violent  par- 
oxysm of  fever,  and  finding  no  other  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  was  forced  to  drink  this,  by 
which  he  was  almost  immediately  cured  of  his 
fever.  He  afterwards  related  the  circumstance 
to  others,  and  prevailed  upon  some  of  his  friends, 
who  were  ill  of  fevers,  to  make  use  of  the  same 
remedy,  with  whom  it  proved  equally  successful. 
The  use  of  this  medicine,  however,  was  very  little 
known  till  about  the  year  1G38,  when  a  signal 
cure  having  been  performed  by  it  on  the  Spanish 
Viceroy's  lady,  the  Countess  del  Cinchon,  at 
Lima,  it  came  into  general  repute,  and  hence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Countess  powder  or 
cinchona.  On  the  recovery  of  the  lady,  she  dis- 
tributed a  large  quantity  of  the  bark  to  the 
Jesuits,  in  whose  hands  it  acquired  still  greater 
reputation  ;  and  by  them  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe.  Louis  XV.,  when  Dauphine,  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  in  Europe  who 
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experienced  its  efficacy.  Cardinal  do  Lago,  a 
benevolent  Italian  ecclesiastic,  also  brought  a 
large  quantity  of  the  powder  to  Rome,  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  poor 

The  bark  is  brought  to  this  country  in  pieces  | 
of  various  sizes,  some  rolled  up  into  short  thick 
quills,  and  others  flat ;  the  outside  is  brown,  and 
generally  partially  covered  with  a  whitish  moss  ; 
the  inside  is  of  a  yollowish,  reddish,  or  rusty 
iron  colour.  The  best  sort  breaks  close  and 
smooth,  and  proves  friable  between  the  teeth  ; 
the  inferior  kinds  appear,  when  broken,  of  a 
woody  texture,  and  in  chewing,  separate  into 
fibres.  The  former  pulverizes  more  easily  than 
the  latter,  and  looks,  when  powdered,  of  a  light 
brownish  colour,  resembling  cinnamon,  or  some- 
what paler.  It  has  a  slight  smell,  approaching 
somewhat  to  mustiness ;  yet,  with  a  degree  of 
aromatic  flavour  which  renders  it  not  disagree- 
able. Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  astringent,  durable 
in  the  mouth,  and  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth,  but  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  ungrateful. 

There  are  three  kinds  known  in  commerce, 
the  pale,  yellow,  and  red. 

Pale  Bark.  Of  this  kind  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
quilled  bark,  which  comes  from  Lixa,  and  the 
flat  liark  from  CJuanaco.  That  which  comes 
from  Lixa  consists  of  thin  singly  or  doubly 
rolled  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  scarcely 
a  line  in  thickness  ;  externally  rough,  of  a  gray- 
ish brown  colour,  and  generally  covered  with  a 
kind  of  lichen,  internally  of  a  cinnamon  colour ; 
its  fracture  not  fibrous  and  powdery,  but  even 
and  shining.  It  has  a  pleasant  bitter  astringent 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell.  The  bark 
which  comes  from  Guanaco,  consists  of  much 
thicker,  coarser,  and  flatter  pieces,  externally  of 
a  dark  brown  or  almost  black  colour,  though 
internally  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  and  in  its  resin- 
ous fracture,  smell,  and  taste,  it  exactly  resem- 
bles the  former.  When  genuine,  both  varieties 
are  excellent  remedies,  although  the  former  are 
generally  preferred  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
latter  in  Britain. 

Yelloto  Dark.  This  consists  of  pieces  about 
six  inches  in  length,  thicker,  and  less  rolled  up 
than  the  common  bark.  Its  internal  surface  is 
of  a  deeper  red.  It  sometimes  wants  the  epider- 
mis, which  is  often  as  thick  as  the  bark  itself. 
It  is  lighter  and  more  friable  than  the  former 
variety  ;  its  fracture  is  fibrous,  and  when  reduced 
to  powder,  its  colour  is  paler.  Its  taste  is  much 
more  bitter,  astringent,  and  stronger,  but  its 
smell  is  weaker.  Its  decoction,  when  hot,  is 
redder,  but  when  cold,  paler.  Its  solution  strikes 
a  deeper  colour  with  sulphate  of  iron.  It  con- 
tains more  of  the  active  constituents,  but  less 
gum  than  the  common,  and  less  resin  than  the 
red.    Its  medicinal  effects  are  said  to  be  much 


more  powerful  than  the  others  ;  and,  accordiw 
to  Humboldt,  it  is  most  esteemed  at  Lixa,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  catcarilla  fine. 

Red  Bark  occurs  generally  in  larger,  thicker, 
and  flatter  pieces,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  form 
of  quills.  It  b  heavy,  firm,  sound,  and  dry, 
friable  between  the  teeth,  does  not  separate  int» 
fibres,  and  breaks  not  shivery,  but  short,  do*, 
and  smooth.  It  has  three  layers,  the  outer  if 
rugged,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  bat  fre- 
quently covered  with  mossy  matter.  The  middle 
is  thicker,  more  compact,  darker  coloured,  very 
resinous,  and  brittle,  the  inmost  is  more  woody, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  brighter  red.  Its  powder  is  <i 
a  dark  red  colour,  its  astringency  and  bittern* 
more  intense,  and  its  resinous  properties  greater, 
than  that  of  the  pale  bark.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt, from  12,000  to  14,000  quintals  of  bark  w 
annually  exported  from  Peru  ;  2000  are  exportei 
from  Carthagena,  and  come  from  the  kingdom 
of  Santa  Fe  ;  Lixa  furnished,  previous  to 
10,000  quintals,  but  now  only  110,  which  a* 
sent  to  Spain  on  account  of  the  king.  The 
is  furnished  by  the  provinces  of  HuamuDe*. 
Cuenco,  and  Jaen  de  Bracamorros,  and  are 
exported  from  Lima  and  other  parts  of  the  Pad 
fic  ocean. 

The  powder  of  the  bark  at  first  acquired  i*> 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  ague  or  intermitta: 
fever,  and  it  has  retained  its  reputation  ew 
since.  At  first  many  prejudices  were  rai^i 
against  it,  but  these  gradually  gave  way  t>i 
repeated  facts,  and  the  test  of  experience.  Giren 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  aftf r 
the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleared  by 
some  purgative,  and  repeated  in  successive  dovs, 
it  is  the  only  remedy  now  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  rarely  fails  of  producing  a  cure.  It  is  thu> 
to  be  continued  till  the  peculiar  paroxysms  t  f 
the  disease  go  off,  and  till  the  natural  appetite 
and  strength  return.  It  is  then  to  be  gradually 
left  off,  repeating  it  in  smaller  quantities  occa- 
sionally, to  prevent  any  symptoms  of  a  relaps- 
Besides  intermittents,  it  is  used  in  other  diseases 
which  have  a  periodical  return,  and  all  the** 
affections  which  indicate  impaired  nervous  inna 
ence,  or  loss  of  tone  of  the  animal  fibre.  TV 
bark  itself  is  not,  however,  now  administered  in 
almost  any  form,yt«'»tVwr,orthe  active  agent, bein? 
extracted  from  the  bark  by  a  peculiar  piece*, 
and  now  substituted  as  a  medicine.  This  is » 
light  white  powder  without  amelL  but  poaK*- 
ing  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  reckoned  by 
chemists  of  an  alkaline  nature.  Its  small  bntt. 
and  the  readiness  by  which  it  can  be  dissolwd 
in  water  or  acids,  and  its  producing  no  sicks «a 
or  irritation  of  the  stomach,  are  all  recommenda- 
tions to  its  substitution  in  place  of  the  common 
powder  of  bark.  On  the  whole,  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark  are  of  the  most  valuable,  and 
powerful  kind,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  mo>i 
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esteemed  medicines  which  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica has  bestowed  on  the  human  race.  It  was  of 
course  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  first  used  with  success  and  extensively  in 
Britain,  by  Sydenham,  Martin,  and  Lister. 

Quassia  (quassia  amara ).  Deeandria,  Mon- 
ogynia*  of  Linn*us.  This  tree  attains  a  medium 
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height,  and  sends  off  many  strong  branches.  The 
wood  is  light,  and  of  a  white  colour.  The  bark 
is  thin  and  grayish.  The  leaves  are  placed  alter- 
nately upon  the  branches,  and  consist  of  two 
jiairs  of  opposite  pinna?,  with  an  odd  one  at 
the  end.  All  the  leaflets  are  of  an  elliptical  shape, 
entire,  veined,  smooth,  pointed,  sessile,  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  deep  green  colour,  on  the  under 
\  aler.  The  common  foot-stalk  is  articulated, 
and  winded,  or  edged  on  each  side  with  a  leafy 
membrane,  which  gradually  expands  towards  the 
base  of  the  pinnc.  The  flowers  are  all  herma- 
phrodite, of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  terminate 
the  branches  in  long  spikes.  The  bractew,  or 
floral  leaves,  are  lance-shaped  or  linear,  coloured, 
and  placed  alternately  upon  the  peduncles.  The 
calyx  is  small,  persistent,  and  five  toothed  ;  the 
corolla  consists  of  five  lance-shaped  equal  petals, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  placed  the  nectary  or  five 
reddish  coloured  scales.  There  are  ten  filaments 
with  simple  anthers.  The  germen  is  ovate, 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  supports  a  slender 
style  with  a  tapering  stigma.  The  capsules  are 
five,  two-celled,  and  contain  globular  seeds.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  South  America,  particularly 
of  Surinam,  and  also  of  some  of  the  West  India 
islands.  It  was  named  quassia  by  Linnaeus, 
from  a  negro  called  Quassi,  who  employed  it 
with  great  success  in  Surinam,  as  a  secret  remedy 
in  the  malignant  endemic  fevers  of  that  country. 
In  consequence  of  a  valuable  consideration,  this 
secret  was  disclosed  to  Daniel  Rolander,  a  Swede, 
u  ho  brought  specimens  of  the  quassia  to  Stock- 


holm in  the  year  175G,  and  since  then  the  effects 
of  this  drug  have  been  very  generally  tried  in 
Europe ;  and  numerous  testimonies  of  its  effi- 
cacy have  now  confirmed  its  value  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge. 

The  root,  bark,  wood,  and  even  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  all  possess  the  peculiar  bitter  principle. 
The  wood  of  the  trunk  and  roots  is  that  part 
now  generally  brought  to  this  country.  The 
bark,  however,  is  more  intensely  bitter  than  the 
wood,  and  seems  the  most  powerful  as  a  medi- 
cine. Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour,  its  taste  is 
that  of  a  pure  bitter,  more  intense  and  durable 
than  that  of  any  other  known  substance.  It 
imparts  this  bitter  to  water  more  completely 
than  to  alcohol,  or  any  other  liquid  ;  and  the 
infusion  is  not  blackened  by  any  of  the  salts  of 
iron.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  quassia  are  those 
of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge. 
It  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  producing  appetite  for  food, 
assists  digestion,  expelling  flatulency,  and  remov- 
ing habitual  costiveness  produced  from  debility 
of  the  intestines,  and  that  inaction  of  them  con- 
sequent upon  a  sedentary  life. 

Dr  Lettsom  says,  "In  debility  succeeding 
febrile  diseases,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  most  gene- 
rally more  tonic  and  salutary  than  any  other 
vegetable  bitter  hitherto  known  ;  but  in  hysteri- 
cal attacks,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone, 
the  quassia  affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to  the 
system  than  the  other.  In  debility  arising  from 
intemperance,  and  in  laxity  of  the  bowels,  it  is 
also  very  efficacious."  But  he  adds,  "With 
respect  to  its  superiority  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  I  by  no  means  subscribe 
to  the  Liniuean  opinion.  It  is  indeed  very  well 
known,  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  air,  and  of  the  human  constitution,  unfavour- 
able to  the  exhibition  of  the  Peruvian  bark, even 
in  the  most  clear  intermissions  of  fever,  and 
writers  have  repeatedly  noticed  it,  but  this  is 
comparatively  rare.  About  midsummer,  1785, 
I  met  with  several  instances  of  low  remittent 
and  nervous  fevers,  wherein  the  bark  uniformly 
aggravated  the  symptoms,  though  given  in  inter- 
mission, the  most  favourable  to  its  success,  and 
wherein  quassia,  or  snake  root,  was  successfully 
substituted.  In  such  cases  I  mostly  observed, 
that  there  was  great  congestion  of  the  liver,  and 
the  debility  at  the  same  time  discouraged  copious 
evacuations.  And  in  many  fevers,  without 
evident  remissions  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
bark,  whilst  at  the  same  time  increasing  debility 
began  to  threaten  life,  these  two  medicines, 
quassia  and  snake  root  combined,  upheld  the 
vital  powers,  and  promoted  a  critical  intermission 
of  the  fever,  by  which  an  opportunity  was 
j  afforded  to  effect  a  cure  by  means  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

I     The  usual  way  in  which  quassia  is  prepared 
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as  a  medicine,  is  to  infuse  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wood  shavings  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  for 
twelve  hours.  Then  strain  off  the  pure  liquid, 
and  take  a  small  wine  glassful  twice  a  day,  or 
oftener,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
A  few  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  will  add  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  infusion. 

Quassia  is  used  by  some  brewers  to  give  the 
necessary  bitterness  to  malt  liquors.  This  in 
Britain  is  not  legal,  but  it  is  not  contrary  to 
health. 

The  intense  bitter  of  this  wood  destroys 
insects  ;  hence  an  infusion  of  quassia  is  a  com- 
mon and  safe  poison  for  flies. 

Simaruba,  or  Winged-lmved  Quassia,  is  ano- 
ther species  possessing  the  same,  or  even  a  more 
intense  bitter  than  the  other.  It  is  known  in 
Jamaica  by  the  name  of  mountain  damson,  bit- 
ter damson,  or  slave- wood.  It  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height  and  thickness,  and  sends  off 
alternate  spreading  branches.  The  bark  which 
covers  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees  is  black,  and 
a  little  furrowed,  but  that  of  the  younger  trees 
is  smooth,  gray,  and  here  and  there  marked  with 
broad  spots  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  wood  is 
hard,  white,  and  without  any  remarkable  taste. 
The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  stand  alternately 
on  the  branches  ;  each  leaf  is  composed  of  seve- 
ral pinna;,  nearly  of  an  elliptical  shape  ;  on  the 
upper  side  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour ; 
on  the  under  side  whitist ;  they  stand  on  short 
foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  placed  on  branched  spikes  or  long  panicles. 
They  are  male  and  female ;  and,  according 
to  Dr  Wright,  the  female  flowers  are  never 
found  in  Jamaica  on  the  same  trees  with  the 
male. 

The  bitter  principle  resides  in  the  bark  of  the 
roots.  This  bark  is  rough,  scaly,  and  wasted  ; 
the  inside,  when  fresh,  is  a  full  yellow,  but  when 
dry,  paler.  It  has  little  smell ;  the  taste  is  bit- 
ter, but  not  disagreeable.  Macerated  in  water, 
or  in  rectified  spirits,  it  quickly  impregnates  both 
with  its  bitterness,  and  after  becomes  a  yellow 
tincture.  It  seems  to  give  out  its  virtue  more 
perfectly  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water,  the  cold 
infusion  being  rather  stronger  in  taste  than  the 
decoction,  which  last  is  of  a  transparent  yellow 
colour,  when  hot ;  but  grows  turbid,  and  of  a  red- 
dish brown  as  it  cools.  This  bark  was  first  sent 
from  Guiana  to  France  in  1713,  as  a  remedy  for 
dysentery.  In  the  years  1718  and  172.5,  an  epi- 
demic flux  prevailed  very  generally  in  France, 
which  resisted  all  the  medicines  usually  employed 
in  such  cases.  Under  these  circumstances, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Simaruba,  which  proved 
remarkably  successful,  and  first  established  its 
medical  character  in  Europe.  Dr  Wright  says, 
most  authors  who  have  written  on  this  medi- 
cine agree,  that  in  fluxes  it  restores  the  lost  tone 
of  the  intestines,  allays  their  spasmodic  motions. 


promotes  the  secretions,  removes  the  lowness  of 
spirits  attending  the  disease,  and  disposes  the 
patient  to  sleep.  In  a  moderate  dose  it  occasions 
no  disturbance  or  uneasiness,  but  in  large  doses 
it  produces  sickness  and  vomiting.  More  exten- 
ded experience  has  shown,  that  this  medicine  b 
only  successful  in  the  latter  stage  of  dysentery, 
when  there  is  no  fever,  when  the  stomach  is 
in  no  way  affected,  and  when  there  only  remain- 
a  relaxation  and  weakness  of  the  bowels.  1: 
such  cases,  a  glassful  of  the  decoction  given  even 
five  or  six  hours,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
has  been  found  very  efficacious.  It  has  been 
particularly  recommended  in  old  affections  of 
the  kind  contracted  in  warm  climates,  and  exist- 
ing in  debilitated  habits.  Such  are  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  medicine  at  a  period  shortly 
alter  its  discovery.  Like  many  other  remedies* 
it  has  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  Dr 
Cullen  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  possessed 
virtues  superior  to  the  other  bitter  tonics,  and 
in  dysentery  preferred  an  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers. 

A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  simaruba  may  be 
infused  for  twelve  hours  in  twelve  ounces  of 
cold  or  boiling  water,  and  a  wine  glassful  of  the 
infusion  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Gentian  ( gmtuma  luieaj.  Natural  family. 
rotacca, ;  paUandria,  dioynia,  of  Liumeu*.  TbU 
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is  an  herbaceous  plant,  possessing  bitter  qualities 
in  a  considerable  degree.  The  root  is  perennial, 
long,  cylindrical,  externally  brown,  internally 
yellowish.  The  flower  stem  is  strong,  smooth, 
erect,  tapering,  and  rises  two  or  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves,  which  proceed  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  are  spear-shaped,  large, 
entire,  ribbed,  sessile,  and  pointed  ;  those  on  the 
upper  part  are  concave,  smooth,  egg-shaped,  and 
of  a  pale  or  yellowish  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  produced  in  whorls,  and  stand 
upon  strong  peduncles.  The  corolla  consists  of 
five  long  narrow  elliptical  petals.  The  capsule 
is  conical,  one-celled,  and  contains  numerous 
seeds.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and 
was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Gerard.  Our 
British  supply,  however,  comes  from  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  The  root,  which  is  the  only 
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part  of  the  plant  used  in  medicine,  has  no  smell, 
l>ut  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  This  bitter 
principle  is  readily  yielded  to  alcohol  and  water, 
hut  more  so  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
Gentian  possesses  the  general  virtues  of  bitters 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of 
astringeney.  On  dead  animal  matter  it  acts  as 
an  antiseptic.  Taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves 
a  jiowerful  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  acts  as  a 
laxative. 

The  Purple  Gentian  (g.  purpurea),  is  ano- 
ther species,  having  similar  properties  to  the  yel- 
low. It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation  by  Suussure,  in  17(58.  The  root  is 
perennial,  cylindrical,  slender,  branched,  exter- 
nally of  a  brown  colour,  and  yellow  in  the 
inside.  The  stem  grows  erect  to  the  height  of  a 
foot,  is  simple,  smooth,  strong,  succulent.  The 
lower  leaves  are  nearly  elliptical,  ribbed,  and 
entire.  The  upper  leaves  are  in  pairs,  sheath- 
like, concave,  pointed,  ribbed,  embrace  the  stem, 
and  enclose  the  flowers.  These  are  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  stand  in  whorls  upon  short  peduncles. 
The  calyx  is  a  deciduous  scape ;  the  corolla 
l*U-8haped,  plaited,  and  of  a  purple  colour  ;  the 
ovate  two-celled  capsule  containing  numerous 
weds.  The  root,  both  in  appearance,  taste,  and 
medicinal  qualities,  exactly  resembles  the  other, 
and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  uses.  It  is 
said  that  the  Swiss  and  other  peasants  of  the 
chill  Alpine  parts  of  Europe  use  a  decoction  of 
the  gentian  and  other  bitter  roots,  as  a  cordial 
drink ;  and  it  is  probable  it  may  prove  a  whole- 
some tonic  and  stimulant  in  those  moist  and 
inclement  regions  which  they  inhabit.  Gentian 
and  the  root  of  the  aroriut  calamus,  or  sweet 
fU$r,  form  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  Stockton 
and  other  bitters  used  by  the  common  people  of 
this  country.  The  great  objection  to  them  is 
the  strong  spirituous  menstruum  in  which  they 
are  infused.  An  infusion  in  simple  water,  with 
as  much  spirits  as  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
putrefaction,  would  be  equally  useful,  and  less 
productive  of  abuse. 

Centaury  ( chironia,  centauriutn ).  Pcntan- 
driaf  monogynia,  of  Linnrcus.  This  plant  was 
originally  classed  with  the  gentians  by  Linnarus, 
from  which  family,  however,  it  essentially  differs. 
The  root  is  annual,  woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  The  stalk  is  erect,  with  few 
branches,  smooth,  angular,  and  usually  rises  from 
wx  to  ten  inches  in  length.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
se, sessile,  smooth,  oblong,  ribbed,  and  blunt  at 
the  points.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  produced 
j»  •  bunch,  with  five  pinkish -coloured  petals, 
fhe  plant  is  common  in  Britain  in  woods  and 
pastures,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  centaurj*  was  formerly  much  used,  both 
\v  physicians  and  by  the  country  people,  as  a 
totter.   It  is  less  employed  in  modern  times, 


although  the  testimony  of  Cullen,  Lewis,  and 
other  writers  on  medicinal  plants,  is  highly 


I'M. 


favourable  to  its  virtues.  The 
tender  leaves,  shoots,  and 
flowers  of  the  top  of  the  plant, 
are  those  parts  of  it  used.  Its 
active  parts  are  dissolved 
readily  both  by  water  and  rec- 
tified spirit;  the  herb,  after 
infusion  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties of  either  fluids,  being 
w  i  quite  insipid.  Water  takes  up 

\  1  along  with  the  bitter  a  large 

J  quantity  of  an  insipid  muci- 

laginous substance,  where- 
as rectified  spirit  seems  to  dis- 
solve little  more  than  the  pure  bitter  part.  Hence, 
on  evaporating  the  two  solutions  to  the  same 
consistencies,  the  watery  extract  proves  much  less 
bitter  than  the  spirituous,  while  its  quantity  is 
above  four  times  greater.  "  The  centaury,"  says 
Dr  Woodville,  "  is  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  medicinal  plants,  indi- 
genous to  this  country.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Cullen  as  a  substitute  for  gentian, 
and  by  several  thought  to  be  a  more  useful  medi- 
cine. Experiments  also  prove,  that  it  possesses  an 
equal  degreo  of  antiseptic  power.  Many  authors 
have  observed,  that  along  with  the  tonic  and 
stomachic  qualities  of  a  bitter,  it  frequently 
proves  laxative;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  seldom 
happens  unless  the  dose  be  very  large.  The  use 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  bitters,  was  formerly 
common  in  febrile  disorders  previous  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Peruvian  bark,  which  now  supersedes 
them  perhaps  too  generally,  for  many  cases  of 
fever  occur  which  are  found  to  be  aggravated  by 
the  cinchona,  yet  afterwards  readily  yield  to 
simple  bitters." 

Its  use  as  a  vermifuge  depends  upon  its  bitter 
qualities  and  hence  it  will  be  found  more  effica- 
cious for  strengthening  the  bowels,  after  the 
expulsion  of  worms  by  other  more  powerful 
medicines,  and  thus  preventing  their  return. 

Water  Trefoil,  or  Buck  Beax.  Pcniandria, 
monogynia.  This  is  a  very  common  plant  in 
Britain,  growing  in  marshes  and  by  the  sides  of 
ponds,  and  flowers  about  the  latter  end  of  June. 
The  stalk  rises  from  a  sheath  to  the  height  of 
six  or  twelve  inches.  The  leaves  are  ternate, 
waved  at  the  margins,  and  resemble  the  common 
bean  ;  hence  the  common  name  of  buck  bean. 
The  petals  are  pink  coloured  on  the  outside,  and 
within  finely  fringed,  so  as  to  have  a  fibrous 
or  hairy  appearance.  The  root  is  perennial, 
jointed,  and  sends  forth  many  long  slender  fila- 
ments. The  whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter, 
that  in  some  countries  it  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquor  ;  yet, 
according  to  Linnams,  the  poorer  people  in  Lap- 
land make  a  bread  of  the  powdered  roots  mixed 
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with  meal,  although  it  makes  a  very  unpalatable 

food.  The  juice  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
Astringent  matter,  producing  a  deep  black  preci- 
pitate with  the  salts  of  iron.  A  dram  of  the 
powdered  leaves  will  also  act  on  the  bowels  as  a 
purgative,  and  produce  vomiting,  so  that,  besides 
its  tonic  properties,  it  seems  to  possess  other 
medicinal  powers.  It  has  accordingly  been 
employed  for  the  cure  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  as 
scurvy,  dropsy,  jauudice,  &c.  Dr  Boerhaave 
and  others  experienced  its  effects  in  removing  a 
fit  of  gout ;  it  is  said  to  have  cured  sheep  ill  of 
the  dropsy  ;  and  Dr  Cullen  mentions,  that  it 
has  proved  efficacious  in  some  kinds  of  cutane- 
ous diseases.  It  has,  however,  in  modern  prac- 
tice, fallen  into  disuse.  The  leaves  may  be  used 
in  powder,  or  infused  in  water  or  spirits. 

Common  Camomile.  Natural  family,  compo- 
site; class  tyngencsia,  polygamia  superfua,  of 
Linncus.  This  well  known  plant  is  a  perennial, 
with  slender,  trailing,  hairy,  and  branched  stems. 
The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnated,  with  linear 
pointed  pimue.  The  flower  is  white,  with  a 
yellow  centre.  This  plant  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  obtained  the  name  it  now  bears, 
which  is  expressive  of  its  |>eculiar  smell.  It  is 
the  anthemu  of  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus. 
The  corn  feverew  is  similar  to  the  camomile  in 
appearance,  and  is  used  on  the  continent  in 
medicine  ;  but  it  is  less  fragrant,  and  contains 
less  oil  than  the  latter.  There  is  a  double  variety 
sometimes  kept  in  the  shops,  but  the  single  is 
preferable,  as  the  essential  oil  on  which  its  aro- 
matic qualities  depend,  is  contained  in  the  exter- 
nal disk,  or  tubular  part  of  the  male  florets. 
Both  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a 
strong,  though  not  ungrateful  smell,  and  a  very 
bitter  nauseous  taste  ;  but  the  flowers  are  more 
bitter  and  aromatic  than  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  rectified 
spirits.  When  tho  flowers  are  dried  and  pow- 
dered, the  infusions  are  more  grateful  than  from 
the  fresh,  or  but  moderately  dried.  Distilled 
with  water,  an  essential  oil  in  small  quantities 
is  obtained,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  strong  pun- 
gent taste.  Rectified  spirit  also  extracts,  and 
in  some  degree  conceals,  the  odour  of  this  oil ; 
and  the  bitter  taste  of  the  tincture  is  stronger 
than  that  of  tho  watery  infusion. 

These  flowers  possess  the  tonic  and  stomachic 
qualities  usually  ascribed  to  simple  bitters,  hav- 
ing very  little  astringency,  but  a  strong  odour 
of  tho  aromatic  and  penetrating  kind  ;  hence 
they  are  also  of  a  stimulating  nature,  and  in 
some  degree  allay  nervous  irritability.  They 
were  formerly  much  used  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent and  other  similar  fevers,  and  have  in 
some  instances  been  sul>stituted  for  the  Peruvian 
hark.  Dr  Cullen  has  administered  from  half  a 
dram  to  a  dram  of  the  powder,  during  the  inter- 
missions of  ague,  and  with  success,  only  that  on 


account  of  the  laxative  quality  he  had  to  give 
with  them  an  opiate.  They  have  also  been 
found  useful  in  hysterical  affections,  flatulent 
colic,  and  dysentery.  At  present  they  art;  per- 
haps less  used  than  they  deserve  to  be.  A  simple 
infusion  of  them  is  frequently  taken  to  induce 
vomiting,  or  assist  the  operation  of  an  emetic  ; 
and  in  fomentations  to  external  parts,  and  for  the 
formation  of  poultices,  they  are  still  in  request. 

Sjwiish  Camomile  or  Petitory.  This  j>Ul- 
resembles  the  other,  only  the  flowers  are  cons 
derably  larger,  and  less  numerous.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  by  Lobel,  in 
1750,  but  it  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  unless  in 
favourable  seasons.  The  root  has  a  very  hut 
pungent  taste,  without  any  sensible  smell.  This 
pungency  resides  in  a  fixed  resinous  matter,  only 
partly  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  said  that  the  ancient  Romans  employed 
this  root  as  a  pickle,  and  indeed  it  seems  leas 
acrid  than  most  substances  now  used  for  Urn 
purpose.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  not  so  pungent 
as  when  dried,  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it  pro- 
duces great  irritation,  and  even  inflammation. 

The  aromatic  and  stimulating  properties  of 
this  root  point  it  out  as  an  appropriate  medi- 
cine, when  such  stimulants  are  necessary.  It* 
use,  however,  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  confine] 
to  that  of  a  masticatory,  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  from  a  very  early  date. 
On  being  chewed  or  retained  for  some  time  in 
the  mouth,  it  excites  a  glowing  heat,  stimulates 
the  salivary  ducts,  and  causes  a  discharge  which 
has  been  found  to  relieve  toothache  and  rheums 
tic  affections  of  the  gums  and  fauces,  and  has 
been  recommended  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

Southern  Wood  ( artitnitia  abrotanHm.J  This 
is  another  plant  possessing  bitter  qualities,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as  the  fore- 
going. The  root  is  perennial,  woody,  and  fibrous. 
The  stalk  is  shrubby,  covered  with  brown  bark, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  TV 
leaves  are  numerous,  doubly  pinnated,  hoary,  and 
stand  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  com- 
pound, composed  of  numerous  small  florets  of  a 
yellow  colour.  The  seeds  are  naked  and  soli- 
tary. It  is  a  native  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Gerard, 
where  it  grows  luxuriantly,  but  rarely  flower*. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage  garden. 
The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  strong,  and  to  mas: 
people  an  agreeable  smell.  The  taste  is  pungent, 
bitter,  and  somewhat  nauseous.  These  qualities 
it  yields  to  spirits  readily,  and  tinges  the  liquid 
of  a  green  colour.  Water  extracts  them  kss 
perfectly,  and  the  infusion  is  of  a  light  brown 
tint.  It  yields  a  very  small  portion  of  essential 
oil  by  distillation. 

This  plant  was  much  employed  by  the  ancient 
I  pyhsicians,  and  was  esteemed  as  stomachic  and 
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stimulating  to  the  system.  It  is  now,  however, 
entirely  laid  aside  by  modern  physicians,  and  is 
prized  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fragrant  odour. 

Wormwood  (artimisia  absinthium.)  This 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  foregoing.  The 
root  is  perennial,  the  stem  is  ligneous,  downy, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 
The  leares  are  compound,  and  divided  into  many 
Munt  segments,  and  downy  on  the  under  side. 
The  flowers  are  brownish  yellow,  and  placed  in 
numerous  spikes.  It  grows  wild  in  this  country 
about  rocks  and  rubbish.  The  leaves  have  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  their  taste  is  nauseous, 
and  so  intensely  bitter,  as  to  be  proverbial.  The 
flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less  bitter  than 
the  leaves,  and  the  roots  have  an  aromatic 
warmth,  without  any  bitterness.  Linncus  says, 
that  the  plant  communicates  a  bitter  taste  to  the 
milk  and  even  flesh  of  cows  and  sheep  that  feed 
on  it ;  and  that  the  milk  of  a  woman  who  took 
the  extract  became  extremely  bitter.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  yield  the  bitter  both  to  water  and 
spirits.  The  flowers  form  the  most  agreeable 
and  grateful  tincture.  This  plant  is  supposed  to 
he  the  absinthium  penticum  of  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny.  Besides  its  strictly  tonic  powers,  for 
which  it  has  been  used  by  the  moderns,  it  is  also 
supposed  to  possess  certain  narcotic  qualities, 
which  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  those 
of  the  head.  It  is  used  to  form  an  ingredient 
of  a  kind  of  ale  called  purl,  and  this  drink  was 
found  to  affect  the  head  much  more  quickly  and 
rtrongly  than  malt  liquor  alone.  Its  power  of 
destroying  worms  is  not  more  than  the  ordinary 
class  of  bitter  substances.  It  is  now  rarely  used 
A3  a  medicine. 

May  Wort  (artimisia  vulgaris).  This  plant 
is  also  common  in  Britain,  and  resembles  the 
former  in  its  general  properties  and  appearance. 
The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  smell,  espe- 
cially when  rubbed,  but  scarcely  any  taste.  The 
flowery  tops  are  somewhat  stronger  than  the 
leaves.  This  plant  is  rarely  used  now,  although 
it  was  much  employed  by  Hippocrates,  Dios- 
corides and  Galen,  in  uterine  complaints,  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  Chinese  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Moxa  is  a  substance  prepared  in  Japan  from 
the  dry  tops  and  leaves  of  May  wort,  by  beating 
and  rubbing  them  between  the  hands  till  only 
the  fine  woolly  fibres  of  the  inside  remain, 
which  are  then  combed,  and  formed  into  little 
cones.  Those  used  as  cauteries  are  greatly 
ct- iebrated  in  Eastern  countries  for  the  cure  of 
many  disorders.  The  manner  of  applying  the 
moxa  is  very  simple.  The  part  affected  being 
previously  moistened,  a  cone  of  the  moxa  is 
laid,  which  being  set  on  fire  at  the  apex,  gradu- 
al Iv  burns  down  to  the  skin,  where  it  produces 
a  dark -coloured  spot ;  by  repeating  the  process 
several  times,  an  eschar  is  formed  of  any  desired 


extent,  and  this  on  separation  leaves  an  ulcer, 
which  may  be  kept  open  as  long  as  required. 
It  is  said  that  the  use  of  the  moxa  was  originally 
introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  but  it  is  probably  of 
greater  antiquity.  Hippocrates,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  used  flax,  and  also  a  species  of  fungus  ; 
and  the  Laplanders  to  this  day  use  the  agaric  in 
a  similar  way.  The  Egyptians  employed  cotton 
or  linen  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  Chinese  also  manufacture  a  paper  and 
a  kind  of  cloth,  from  the  down  of  the  artimisia. 

H  yssop  ( hyssopus  officinalis ) .  Natural  family 
labiates;  didynamia,  gymnosperm iay 
This  is  a  perennial,  shrubby  plant, 
to  the  height  of  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  and  elliptical,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
and  stand  in  pairs  without  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  produced  chiefly  on  one  side,  in  short 
verticellated  spikes  terminating  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  blue  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria, 
and  flowers  from  June  till  September.  Tliis  is 
not  supposed  to  be  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  ascer- 
tained what  is  the  esof  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the 
hyssopus  of  the  Greeks.  It  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  smallest  plants,  and  "grew  out 
of  the  wall;"  hence  some  have  conjectured  it  to 
be  one  of  the  mosses. 

Hyssop  was  first  introduced  and  cultivated  in 
England  by  Gerard,  in  1596,  and  is  now  common 
in  gardens.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  bitterish,  moderately  warm  taste.  They 
give  out  their  action  both  to  water  and  spirits, 
but  more  perfectly  to  the  latter.  The  spirituous 
extract  possesses  little  of  the  flavour  of  the 
plant,  but  has  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  like 
camphor.  The  watery  distillation  of  the  fresh 
herb  yields  an  essential  oil,  having  the  flavour 
of  the  plant.  Its  medicinal  properties  were  held 
in  some  estimation  by  the  older  physicians,  but 
it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Dr  Cullen  reckons 
it  aromatic  and  stimulating;  and  it  was  used  in 
asthma  and  other  affections  of  the  chest,  as  an 
expectorant :  for  this  purpose  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  drunk  as  tea.  Externally,  decoctions 
of  the  leaves  are  used  in  bruises  and  indolent 
swellings. 

Rue  ( ruta  graveolcns ).  Natural  family 
rutacta*;  decandria,  monogynia,  of  Linnsus. 
The  root  sends  forth  several  shrubby  stalks, 
which,  towards  the  bottom,  are  strong,  woody, 
and  covered  with  a  rough,  gray,  striated  bark. 
The  upper  or  young  branches  are  smooth,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour;  the  leaves  are  compound, 
consisting  of  double  sets  of  irregular  pinns 
minutely  notched,  oval  shaped,  and  of  a  glau- 
cous blue  colour.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
the  petals,  consisting  of  four  or  five,  are  yellow. 
This  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  September. 
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Rue  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  who 
ascribed  to  it  many  virtues.  Hippocrates  praises 
it  as  a  diuretic,  and  attributes  to  it  the  power  of 
resisting  the  contagion  of  fevers,  as  well  as  other 
poisons;  and  with  this  view  it  was  used  by 
Mithridates.  Boerhaave  even  gave  it  credit  for 
these  virtues;  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  laid 
aside  as  a  medicine.  In  Shakespeare  and  other 
authors,  it  is  called  herb  of  grace,  as  rosemary  is 
called  herb  of  remembrance. 

The  first  account  we  hove  of  the  cultivation 
of  rue  in  Britain  is  given  by  Turner,  who 
published  his  herbal  in  1502.  It  is  now  a  very 
common  plant  in  gardens,  where  it  retains  its 
verdure  the  whole  year.  It  has  a  strong,  un- 
grateful smell,  and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating 
taste.  The  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much 
handling  they  are  said  to  irritate  and  influence 
the  skin;  and  the  plant,  in  its  natural  or  uncul- 
tivated state,  is  reported  to  possess  these  sensible 
qualities  still  more  powerfully.  Both  water  and 
rectified  spirit  extract  its  virtues,  but  the  latter 
more  perfectly  than  the  former. 

Its  properties  are  no  doubt  highly  stimulating, 
and  adapted  to  phlegmatic  habits  where  there 
is  nervous  irregularity  of  the  system,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  uterine  system.  Dr  Cullen  says, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  antispasmodic  powers. 

JIoiiKJioLND  (marrubium  rulgare ).  Natural 
family  laUtUiv  ;  <iidynnmiay  aymnaspermia.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  with  hairy  stalks,  and  oblong, 
deeply  serrated  leaves,  wliich  are  also  covered 
with  a  down.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  whorls  at  the  footstalks.  It  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  growing  near  the  sides  of  roads  and 
among  rubbish,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
leaves  have  a  moderately  strong  aromatic  smell, 
which  is  rendered  less  disagreeable  by  drying, 
and  keeping  for  some  months.  Their  taste  is 
very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive,  and  durable 
in  the  mouth.  The  dry  herb  gives  out  its  medi- 
cinal qualities  both  to  water  and  spirits.  This 
plant  is  the  prasion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  by 
whom  it  was  held  in  estimation  as  a  cure  for 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  intestines.  It  was 
at  one  time  a  good  deal  employed  as  a  cure  for 
asthma,  obstinute  coughs,  and  affections  of  the 
chest;  but  it  now  seems  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. That  it  possesses  some  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating powers,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  its  former 
reputation  as  an  active  and  useful  medicine  was 
no  doubt  overrated.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
fresh  plant,  or  the  dried  leaves,  taken  either  in 
powder  or  in  an  infusion  in  water  or  spirits,  are 
the  modes  of  administering  this  herb. 

Balm  ( nflissa  officinalis).  This  is  another  herb 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  above.  It 
is  a  perennial,  with  stems  two  feet  in  height, 
with  oblong,  deeply  serrated  leaves,  and  a  wliite 
flower. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 


Europe,  especially  of  mountainous  districts.  It 
was  cultivated  by  Gerard  previous  to  the  year 
1596,  and  is  common  in  our  gardens.  The  herb, 
in  its  recent  state,  has  a  weak,  roughish,  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  pleasant  smell,  somewhat  of  the 
lemon  kind,  and  hence  it  has  l>een  called  lemon 
balm.  A  small  portion  of  essential  oil  is  obtained 
by  distillation,  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  very 
fragrant  smell.  It  is  uncertain  under  what  name 
it  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  formerly 
esteemed  of  use  in  all  nervous  affections;  and 
Paracelsus  employed  it  in  hypochondriacs! 
diseases.  The  praises  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Arabic 
physicians  probably  sustained  its  reputation  even 
to  the  time  of  Hoffman  and  Boerhaave;  but  it 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  medicine  of  inferior 
powers,  and  little  used.  Prepared  as  tea,  how- 
ever, it  makes  a  grateful  and  slightly  stimulating 
drink  in  fevers.  The  essential  oil  recommended 
by  Hoffman,  seems  to  possess  no  other  remark- 
able properties  than  that  of  a  stimulating  aro- 
matic. 

G insk.no  (pane*  auinaw/olium  ) .  Natural 
family  antiacne;  polygamia,  diaxia,  of  Linnaus. 
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The  fame  which  this  plant  lias  acquired  in  China, 
is  not  by  any  means  maintained  by  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  in  Europe.  It  is  a  per- 
ennial, with  a  round  purple  stalk  about  a  fool 
high.  The  leaves  arise  with  the  flower  stems 
from  a  thick  joint  at  the  extremity  of  the  stalk. 
They  are  generally  three,  but  sometimes  mon 
of  the  digitated  kind,  each  dividing  into  five 
simple  leaves,  which  are  of  an  irregular,  oval 
shape,  with  serrated  edges;  smooth  and  pointed, 
and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  round  terminal  umbel,  and  are  of 
a  whitish  colour.    They  appear  in  June. 

This  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  cod 
fined  to  Chinese  Tartnry,  growing  in  mountain 
ous  situations  shaded  by  close  woods;  but  it  i* 
now  known  to  be  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  whence  Sarrasin  transmitted  specimen*  lo 
Paris,  in  1704;  and  the  ginseng,  since  discovert*! 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  been  found 
to  Ihj  identical  with  that  of  Tartary;  so  that  it* 
roots  are  regularly  purchased  by  the  Chinese, 
who  consider  them  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
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their  own  growth,  though  theirs  undergoes  n 
proccs  whereby  its  appearance  is  rendered  some- 
what different.   In  China  the  roots  arc  said  to 
U  washed  or  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  rice,  or 
millet  seed,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  steam 
of  this  liquor,  by  which  they  acquire  a  greater 
firmness  and  clearness  than  in  their  natural  state. 
The  plant  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
1740,  by  that  industrious  botanist  Peter  Collin* 
son.  The  dried  root  of  ginseng,  as  imported 
here,  is  scarcely  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger; 
About  three  or  four  inches  long,  frequently 
forked,  transversely  wrinkled,  of  a  horny  tex- 
ture, and  both  externally  and  internally  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour.    To  the  taste  it  discovers 
a  mncilaginous  sweetness,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquorice,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
MtteTness,  and  a  slight  aromatic  warmth,  with 
little  or  no  smell.  It  is  far  sweeter  and  pleasanter 
than  the  roots  of  fennel,  to  which  it  has  been  by 
some  supposed  similar,  and  differs  likewise 
remarkably  from  those  roots  in  its  nature  and 
properties;  the  sweet  matter  of  the  ginseng  being 
preserved  entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the 
spirituous  extract,  whereas  that  of  fennel  roots 
i*  destroyed  or  dissipated  in  the  evaporation  of 
the  watery  tinctu  re.   The  slight  aromatic  flavour 
"f  the  ginseng  is  likewise  in  a  good  measure 
Gained  in  the  watery  extract,  and  perfectly  in 
the  spirituous. 

The  Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary  virtues  to 
the  ginseng  root,  and  have  long  considered  it  as 
a  sovereign  remedy  in  almost  all  diseases  to 
which  they  are  liable,  having  no  confidence  in 
my  medicine  unless  in  combination  with  it.  It 
»»  observed  by  Jartoux,  that  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  China  have  written  volumes  on 
the  medicinal  powers  of  this  plant,  asserting, 
diat  it  gives  immediate  relief  in  extreme  faticrue, 
rither  of  body  or  of  mind,  that  it  dissolves 
superfluous  and  noxious  humours,  and  eases 
aspiration,  strengthens  the  stomach,  improves 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  allays  vomitings,  and 
almost  any  other  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  These 
and  many  other  effects  of  this  root  equally 
extravagant,  are  related  gravely  by  various 
authors;  and  Jartoux  was  so  much  biassed  by 
this  eastern  prejudice  in  its  favour,  that  he  seems 
to  have  given  them  full  credit,  and  confirms  them 
in  some  measure  by  his  own  experience. 

Osbeck  says  that  he  never  looked  into  the 
ipothecaries'  shops  in  China  but  they  were  always 
■x-lling  ginseng;  that  both  poor  people  and  those 
the  highest  rank  made  use  of  it;  and  that 
ihey  boil  half  an  ounce  in  their  tea  or  soup 
^ery  morning,  as  a  remedy  for  consumption 
an  !  other  diseases.  In  Europe,  however,  exper- 
ience has  by  no  means  borne  out  those  assertions. 
U  is  seldom  or  never  now  employed,  nor  do  its 
sensible  qualities  seem  to  produce  any  active 


The  hardy  species  of  this  plant  grows  well  in 
rich  light  soil,  the  others  in  loam  and  peat;  they 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  hand 
glass. 

Swekt-Flao  ( acorns  calamus  J.  Natural 
family  aroidece;  hexandria,  monopynia,  of  Lin- 
ns?us.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
powerful  of  the  aromatic  bitters.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial. The  root,  which  is  the  medicinal  part,  is 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  somewhat  compressed, 
of  a  yellowish  colour  outside,  and  white  and 
porous  within.  The  leaves  are  long,  sword- 
shaped,  sheathing  one  another,  and  commonly 
undulated  on  one  side.  The  flowers  are  small, 
numerous,  and  produced  on  a  spadix,  or  conical 
spike  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf;  they  are  of  a 
greenish  yellow.  The  capsule  is  oblong,  three- 
celled,  and  contains  numerous  oval  seeds.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  this  is  the  only  true  aro- 
matic plant  indigenous  to  northern  climates. 
It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
usually  grows  in  stagnant  waters,  and  by  the  sides 
of  rivers,  producing  its  flowers  in  May  or  June. 
The  roots  have  been  long  medicinally  employed, 
and  were  fonnerly  imported  here  from  Asia  and 
the  Levant;  but  those  of  English  growth  are 
now  very  generally  substituted,  and  found  to  be 
little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  exotic  sort,  which 
is  merely  a  variety  of  the  same  species.  The 
root,  in  its  dried  state,  has  a  moderately  strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitter, 
taste.  Water  completely  extracts  this  bitter 
principle,  and  rectified  spirit  that  of  the  aro- 
matic. Distillation  with  water  affords  a  small 
proportion  of  aromatic  oil. 

Both  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  em- 
ployed this  root  as  a  medicine.  It  is  pungent, 
warm,  and  bitter,  though  not  so  heating  as  the 
spices,  and  is  used  greatly  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  simple  bitters,  to  render  them  more 
grateful  to  the  stomach.  It  has  l>een  adminis- 
tered in  intermittent  fevers,  and  with  Buccess 
even  after  the  failure  of  Peruvian  bark.  Accor- 
ding to  Professor  Thomson,  it  is  too  little  used 
in  modern  practice. 

White  Canella  (canclla  alba).  Natural 
family  oleracece ;  dodecandria,  mmt(xjyniay  ol 
Linnsrus.  This  is  a  tree  from  ten  to  fifty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  straight  stem,  branched  only 
at  the  top.  It  is  covered  with  a  whitish  bark, 
by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance 
from  other  trees,  in  the  woods  where  it  grows; 
the  leaves  are  placed  upon  short  footstalks,  and 
stand  alternately.  They  are  oblong,  obtuse, 
entire,  of  a  dark  shining  green  hue,  and  thick 
like  those  of  the  laurel.  The  flowers  are  small, 
seldom  opening,  of  a  violet  colour,  and  grow  in 
clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  upon  divided 
footstalks.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  berry,  con- 
taining four  kidney-shaped  seeds,  of  unequal 
size. 
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The  whole  tree  is  very  aromatic,  and  when  in 
blossom  perfumes  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Tho  flowers  dried  and  softened  again  in  warm 
water,  have  a  fragrant  odour,  nearly  approaching 
to  that  of  musk.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  smell 
of  laurel.  The  berries  after  having  been  some 
time  green,  turn  blue,  and  become  at  last  of  a 
black  glossy  colour;  and  have  a  faint  aromatic 
taste  and  smell.  They  are,  when  ripe,  fed  upon 
greedily  by  the  wild  pigeons  in  Jamaica,  and 
impart  a  peculiar  flavour  to  their  flesh. 

The  canella  was  first  introduced  into  Britain, 
according  to  Clusius,  in  1600.  The  canella  of 
commerce  is  the  bark  of  the  tree  freed  from  its 
outward  covering,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  It  is 
brought  to  Europe  in  long  quills,  which  are 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
somewhat  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  of  a  whitish  or  light  brown 
colour,  with  a  yellowish  hue;  and  commonly 
intermixed  with  thicker  pieces,  which  are  pro- 
bably obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  This 
bark  is  moderately  warm  to  tho  taste,  and  aro- 
matic and  bitterish.  Its  smell  is  agreeable,  and 
resembles  that  of  cloves.  Its  virtues  are  extracted 
most  perfectly  by  proof  spirits.  In  distillation 
with  water  it  yields  an  essential  oil,  of  a  dark 
yellowish  colour,  of  a  thick  tenacious  consis- 
tence, with  difficulty  separable  from  the  aqueous 
fluid;  in  smell  sufficiently  grateful,  though  leas 
so  than  the  bark  itself.  The  remaining  decoc- 
tion, when  evaporated,  leaves  a  very  bitter  extract, 
composed  of  resinous  and  gummy  matter  imper- 
fectly mixed.  Canella  was  frequently  confounded 
with  Winter's  bark,  another  somewhat  similar 
substance;  but  having  more  active  qualities,  the 
canella  is  now  generally  used.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  active 
medicinal  powers,  and  was  formerly  employed  as  n 
cure  in  scurvy.  Now  it  is  merely  esteemed  as 
a  pleasing  aromatic  bitter,  and  as  a  useful 
adjunct  in  correcting  more  active,  though  nau- 
seous medicines.  The  powder  is  given  along 
with  aloes,  as  a  stimulating  purgative.  The 
negroes  and  Caribs  are  said  to  use  it  aa  a  condi- 
ment to  their  food. 

Tormentil  ( tcrmmtilla  « recta  J.  Natural 
family  rotaceag;  iootandria^  polvpyn  ia,  of  Linnaeus. 
This  little  plant  is  seen  rearing  its  yellow  flower 
on  our  heaths  and  hills  in  great  abundance.  It 
is  perennial,  with  a  thick,  round,  knobbed  root, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  interior  of  which 
has  a  reddish  tinge.  Its  stems  are  about  a  span 
high.  The  stalk  leaves  are  divided  into  seven; 
those  of  the  branches  into  five  parts;  three  of 
them  are  larger  than  the  others;  and  all  are  ellip- 
tical and  deeply  serrated.  The  flowers  stand 
singly  on  long  stalks,  and  have  four  small  yellow 
petals. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  which  is  used  in 
medicine.    It  has  a  strong  styptic  taste,  but 


'  imparts  no  peculiar  flavour.  As  a  proof  of  its 
powerful  stringency,  it  lias  been  substitute 
for  bark  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  It  is  still 
used  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  for  thu 
purpose,  and  in  the  Orkneys.  The  roots  a* 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  skins  steeped  in  the  cold 
liquor  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  islands  of 
Tirey  and  Coll,  the  inhabitants  have  destroyed 
so  much  ground  by  digging  them  up,  that  ther 
have  been  prohibited  the  use  of  them.  TV? 
are  also  used  for  dyeing  cloth  of  a  red  coloai. 
In  Killarney  they  feed  pigs  with  the  roots. 

Tormentil  was  at  one  time  in  considers!/ 
esteem  as  an  astringent  medicine,  especially  io 
diarrha>a,  although  it  has  now  fallen  into  dw- 
use.  Dr  Cullen  says  it  has  been  justly  com- 
mended for  every  virtue  that  is  competent  to 
astringents.  I  myself,  he  adds,  have  had  sevml 
instances  of  its  virtues  in  this  respect,  and  par- 
ticularly  have  found  it,  both  alone  and  combine  1 
with  gentian,  cure  intermittent  fevers;  bat  it 
must  be  given  in  substance,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

This  dry  root  is  given  in  powder,  or  a  decoc- 
tion may  be  made  by  boiling  it  in  water,  and 
adding  a  little  cinnamon. 

Arbutus,  or  b barberry  (arbutus  ura  vrn 
Natural  family  ericeat;  decandria,  tno*/*7vsaa,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  little  plant  is  found  ia  alpine 
regions  at  a  considerable  height.  The  root  is 
perennial,  long,  branched,  and  fibrous.  The 
stems  are  numerous,  procumbent,  woody,  and 
scarcely  a  foot  long,  seldom  divided  into  branch* 
The  leaves  are  small,  oblong,  obtuse,  without 
footstalk*,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers 
ore  11  csh -coloured,  and  terminate  the  items  ia 
small  clusters;  the  corolla  is  monopetaloua;  the 
fruit  is  a  pulpy,  round,  red  berry.  It  is  coining 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  flowers  ia  June. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  plant  w» 
used  by  Dioecorides  and  Galen,  as  a  can  for 
spitting  of  blood. 

The  dry  leaves  are  inodorous  at  first,  though 
bitter;  but  on  keeping  and  being  powdered,  haw 
the  flavour  of  hysson  tea.  They  have  been  used 
to  dye  an  ash  colour,  and  are  also  sometime 
employed  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The 
ura  ursiy  though  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
several  diseases  requiring  astringent  medicines 
had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse  till  about 
tho  middle  of  last  century,  when  its  use  m 
revived  as  a  medicine  in  diseases  of  the  kidney* 
and  stone. 

In  the  years  1763  and  1764  it  rose  into  fashion- 
able notoriety,  for  the  cure  of  gravelly  com- 
plaints, and,  indeed,  all  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs;  and  was  much  lauded  by  the  German 
French,  and  Spanish  physicians.  Time  aaa 
further  experience,  however,  proved  all  the* 
encomiums  to  be  exaggerated.  The  experiment* 
of  Drs  Alexander  and  Murray  show  this  wb- 
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8Unce  to  possess  little  diuretic  power,  and  to 
have  no  material  effect  upon  the  urinary  organs. 
Dr  Cullen  deems  that  its  only  beneficial  effect 
arises  from  its  astringent  properties.  Dr  With- 
ering says,  "perhaps  we  shall  find  it  no  better 
t  han  other  vegetable  astringents,  some  of  which 
have  long  been  used  by  the  country  people  in 
gravelly  complaints,  and  with  very  great  advan- 
tage, though  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  regular 
practitioners.'*  The  leaves  may  be  used  either 
in  powder  or  boiled  in  water.  A  hid  all  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  powder  is  given  twice  a-day. 

Catechu  (  acacia  catechu).  Natural  family 
Uptmino**;  polygamic  mon&cia,  of  Linneus. 
The  small  tree  which  yields  the  valuable  astrin- 
gent called  catechu,  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  India.  It  attains  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  The 
trunk  is  covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  brown 
Usxk,  and  towards  the  top  divides  into  many 
close  branches.  The  leaves  are  bi pinnated  or 
doubly  winged,  and  are  placed  alternately  upon 
the  younger  branches.  The  partial  pinna*  are 
nearly  two  inches  long,  and  are  commonly  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  pair,  having  small  glands  inserted 
between  the  pinme ;  each  wing  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  about  forty  pair  of  pinnated  or 
linear  lobes,  beset  with  short  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  stand  in  close  spikes, 
which  arise  from  the  axilla:  of  the  leaves.  The 
seeds  are  contained  in  lance-shaped  pods. 

The  highly  astringent  substance  long  known 
ender  the  name  of  terra  Japonica,  or  more  pro- 
perly caUchut  was  long  used  in  Europe  before  it 
was  known  how  it  was  actually  produced, 
rimtius  and  others  supposed  that  this  substance 
was  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  palm,  and  confounded 
with  the  areca  or  beetle  nut.  According  to  Mr 
Kerr,  however,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  where 
the  catechu  is  manufactured,  the  price  of  the 
areea  nut  far  exceeds  that  of  the  catechu.  But 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  where  this  nut  is  in 
freat  plenty,  they  may  perhaps  join  some  of  the 
fruit  in  making  the  extract  to  answer  a  doublo 
purpose;  for  the  most  frequent  use  of  both  is  in 
chewing  them  together,  as  Europeans  do  tobacco; 
to  these  two  substances  they  add  a  little  shell 
lime,  and  a  leaf  called  pauw. 

The  preparation  of  catechu  is  as  follows : — 

After  felling  the  trees  the  manufacturer  care- 
fully cuts  off  all  the  exterior  white  part  of  the 
wood.  The  interior  coloured  wood  is  cut  into 
chip*,  with  which  he  fills  a  narrow-mouthed, 
unglazed,  earthen  pot,  pouring  water  upon  them 
until  he  sees  it  among  the  upper  chips.  When 
this  is  half  evaporated  by  boiling,  the  decoction 
without  straining,  is  poured  iuto  a  flat  earthen 
pot,  and  boiled  to  one-third  part.  This  is  set  in 
a  cool  place  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  evapor- 
ated by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  stirring  it  several 


times  in  the  day;  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  con- 
siderable thickness  it  is  spread  upon  a  mat  or 
cloth,  which  has  previously  been  covered  with 
the  ashes  of  cow  dung.  This  mass  is  divided 
into  square  or  quadrangular  pieces  by  a  string, 
and  completely  dried  by  turning  them  frequently 
in  the  sun,  until  they  are  fit  for  sale.  In  making 
the  extract,  the  pale  brown  wood  is  preferred, 
as  it  produces  the  finer  whitish  extract;  the 
darker  the  wood  is  the  blacker  the  extract,  and 
of  less  value.  This  extract  is  called  cutt  by  the 
natives.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  a  dry,  pul- 
verulent substance,  outwardly  of  a  reddish  colour, 
internally  of  a  shining  dark  brown,  tinged  with 
a  reddish  hue.  In  the  mouth  it  discovers  con- 
siderable astringency,  succeeded  by  a  sweetish, 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  dissolves  almost  entirely 
in  water,  leaving  only  the  impurities  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  and  which  are  of  a  sandy  or  earthy 
nature.  Of  the  pure  matter,  spirits  dissolves 
about  seven-eights  into  a  deep  red  liquor.  The 
part  undissolved  is  an  almost  insipid,  mucila- 
ginous Kuhstance. 

In  medicine  this  substance  is  employed  in  all 
cases  where  an  astringent  is  required,  especially 
in  relaxed  states  of  the  intestines  and  uterine 
vessels.  In  ulcerations  of  the  gums,  mouth,  or 
throat,  it  is  also  beneficial.  In  India  an  oint- 
ment is  prepared,  composed  of  four  ounces  of 
catechu,  one  ounce  of  alum,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  white  resin.  These  are  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  the  hand,  adding  olive 
oil  ten  ounces,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
To  all  sores  and  ulcers  in  warm  climates,  astrin- 
gent applicatinnsof  this  kind  are  found  to  be  useful. 

For  internal  use,  a  simple  infusion  in  warm 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cinnamon 
powder,  is  the  best  mode  in  which  it  can  !>e  pre- 
pared. 

Mezereon^ daphne  mczcrcon ).  Natural  family 
thymelea;  oetandria,  monoftynia,  of  Linna-us. 
The  mezereon  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and  a  native  of 
England,  though  not  very  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  a  wild  state.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
five  or  six  feet,  and  sends  off  several  branches. 
The  exterior  bark  is  smooth,  and  of  a  gray  colour. 
The  root  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  covered  with  smooth,  olive-coloured  bark. 
The  leaves  are  few,  tender,  lance-shaped,  sessile, 
and  deciduous,  and  appear  at  the  termination  of 
the  branches  after  the  flowers  have  expanded. 
The  flowers  surround  the  branches  in  thick 
clusters;  they  are  sessile,  monopetalous,  tubular, 
having  the  limb  divided  into  four  oval  segments, 
commonly  of  a  purple  hue.  The  *ccd  is  con- 
tained in  a  round  reddish  berry.  In  England 
this  shrub  is  said  to  be  frequently  seen  near 
Andover,  in  Hampshire,  and  Lax  field,  in  Suffolk. 
It  is  a  common  plant  in  gardens  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  early  blowing  flowers,  which 
appear  in  February  or  March. 
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This  plant  is  extremely  acrid,  especially  when 
fresh;  and  if  chewed  and  retained  in  the  mouth, 
excites  great  and  long  continued  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, particularly  of  the  throat  and  fauces.  The 
berries  also  have  the  same  effects,  and  when 
swallowed,  prove  a  powerful  corrosive  poison  not 
only  to  man,  but  to  dogs  and  other  quadrupeds, 
though  birds  feed  on  them  with  impunity.  The 
bark  and  berries  formed  into  ointments  and 
infusions,  have  long  been  used  as  external  appli- 
cations to  old  ulcers  and  long  continued  sores. 
In  France  the  bark  is  used  as  an  application 
to  the  skin,  and,  under  certain  management, 
produces  a  continued  serous  discharge  without 
blistering,  and  b  thus  rendered  useful  in  many 
chronic  diseases  of  a  local  nature,  answering  the 
purpose  of  what  has  been  called  a  perpetual 
blister,  while  it  occasions  little  pain  or  incon- 
venience. The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows: 
A  square  piece  of  the  recent  bark  about  an  inch 
long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  macer- 
ated a  little  in  vinegar,  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
over  which  is  bound  a  leaf  of  ivy  or  plantain. 
This  application  is  at  first  renewed  night  and 
morning,  till  it  cauterises  the  part  and  brings  on 
a  serous  discharge,  when  a  renewal  of  the  bark 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  is  found  sufficient  to 
continue  the  issue  for  any  length  of  time.  By 
means  of  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  pieces  of 
the  bark  might  thus  be  applied  behind  the  ears, 
or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  &c. 

In  an  affection  of  the  throat  of  three  years' 
standing,  where  there  was  great  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  Dr  Withering  directed  the  mezereon 
root  to  be  chewed  frequently,  and  a  complete 
cure  was  thus  effected  in  a  month.  The  root  of 
the  mezereon  is  very  large,  and  possesses  even 
more  acridity  than  the  bark.  Slices  of  the  root 
are  frequently  chewed  in  the  mouth  for  tooth- 
ache. 

Mezereon  has  also  been  employed  in  decoction, 
either  alone  or  joined  with  sarsaparilla  in  the 
secondary  forms  of  syphilis,  and  in  the  cure  of 
schirrous  tumours. 

Arum,  or  Wakk-Robix  (arum  maculatum ); 
monceria polyandria.  This  plant  has  already  been 
alluded  to  as  yielding  a  farinaceous  substance  from 
its  roots.    In  a  recent  state  the  juice  of  this  root, 
which  is  extremely  acrimonous,  has  l>een  used  as 
a  medicine.    The  plant  grows  wild  in  Britain, 
and  is  in  some  respects  remarkable.    The  root  j 
is  perennial,  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  and  ' 
sends  off  many  long  fibres.    The  leaves  are  com-  | 
monly  three  or  four,  growing  from  each  root. 
These  are  arrow-shaped,  of  adeepgreen  i  u  -purplish 
colour,  with  numerous  veins  and  dark  spots.  The 
flower  stalk  is  very  short ;  the  calyx  is  a  sheath  of 
one  leaf,  large.oval,  and  inclosing  the  spadix,  which 
is  round,  club-shaped,  fleshy,  above  of  a  purple  | 
colour,  below  whitish,  standing  in  the  centre  of. 


the  sheath,  and  supporting  the  parts  necessary  to 
fructification.  Towards  the  base  are  several  oval 
corpuscles  or  nectaries;  next  to  them  are  j»lacfl 
the  anthers?,  under  them  are  more  nectaries;  and 
lastly,  the  germina  with  bearded  stigmata.  This 
curious  flower  shows  itself  early  in  spring,  but 
the  berries  which  follow  do  not  ripen  till  late 
in  summer,  when  they  appear  in  naked  cl listen 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 

The  root,  when  recent,  contains  a  milky  fluid, 
which  is  extremely  acrimonious,  exciting  a  pah 
ful  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  tongue  an.: 
mouth.  When  cut  in  slices  and  applied  to  uV 
skin,  it  produces  a  blister.  By  drying,  it  loses 
this  activity;  and  exposed  to  a  sufficient  heat  k: 
a  short  time,  there  remains  the  starchy  substance, 
described  in  another  place. 

The  recent  root  does  not  impart  its  acrimony 
to  spirits,  wine,  or  water;  the  juice,  however, 
is  reckoned  a  powerful  stimulant  and  diuretic, 
not  only  exciting  the  languid  digestive  orgies 
but  also  the  whole  system.  By  the  ancient*  it 
was  used  both  externally  and  internally,  but  b> 
fullen  into  disuse  in  modern  practice  where  fresii 
herbs  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom  resorted  to. 

The  root  should  be  young,  and  slightly  dried 
in  the  shade  and  without  heat.  A  scruple  i 
this  root,  pounded,  or  made  into  an  emuLu ^ 
with  gum  Arabic,  may  be  given  once  or  twice  i 
dav:  or  the  fresh  root  pounded  may  be  ust-i 
in  the  same  way,  in  cases  of  rheumatism. 

It  occasions  a  slight  warmth  in  the  stomach, 
and  afterwards  promotes  perspiration,  and  has 
frequently  been  known  to  cure  chronic  rheuma- 
tism and  severe  headaches,  arising  from  nemo 
debility  of  the  stomach. 

Scurvy  Grass  (cochlcaria  officinalis);  tetrc- 
dynamia,  siliculosa.    This  plant  is  common  or. 


200. 


Scurry  Gnw*. 

our  sea  shores,  as  also  in  mountainous  situatii wt 
in  Britain.  It  is  a  perennial;  the  stems  B* 
about  a  span  high;  the  radical  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  those  of  the  stem  ovate  and  deeply  ser- 
rated. The  flowers  arc  cruciform  and  terminate 
the  branches  in  thick  clusters.  It  has  an 
unpleasant  smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  bitter  taste. 
As  a  medicine,  it  is  aperient,  diuretic,  and  gef"1* 
rally  stimulating.    The  fresh  plant,  eaten  as  I 
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salad,  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  cures  for 
scurry,  brought  on  by  long  sea  voyages  and  a 
diet  of  salted  provisions.  This  disease  has, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  been  obviated  in 
modern  times  by  a  supply  of  citric  acid  or 
lemon  juice  on  board  of  ship;  and  in  domestic 
diet  great  and  important  improvements  have 
taken  place  by  the  continued  supply  all  over 
the  year  of  fresh  provisions,  and  abundance  of 
vegetables. 

Assapietida  {ferula  assa/aetida).  Natural 
family,  umbelliferas ;  pentandria,  dipynia,  of 
Linncus.  The  well  known  gum  assafirtida  is 
the  juice  of  several  species  of  a  plant  which  in 
its  general  appearance  and  habits  resembles 
hemlock.  Dr  Hope  was  the  first  who  introduced 
this  plant  into  Europe;  and  in  1784,  a  fine  speci- 
men grew  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Persia ;  the  root  is  per- 
ennial, tapering,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  man's 
inn;  it  is  covered  with  a  dark  coloured  bark, 
with  many  stiff  fibres  on  the  upper  part.  The 
internal  white  fleshy  substance  abounds  with  a 
thick  milky  juice,  which  has  a  strong  fetid  smell 
resembling  garlic.  The  stalk  b  round,  smooth, 
striated  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  six 
or  seven  inches  in  circumference.  The  leaves  are 
radical,  six  or  seven  in  number,  and  nearly  two 
feet  in  length,  bipinnated,  of  a  deep  green  colour 
and  fetid  smell.  The  flowers  form  an  umbel, 
and  produce  oval  seeds.  The  plant  varies  much 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  but  in 
the  intensity  of  the  odour  of  the  juice.  Some- 
times this  is  so  slight,  that  goats  feed  on  the 
plant. 

Assafcetida  is  collected  from  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  mountainous  provinces  of  Chorassan 
and  Loar  in  Persia.  At  the  season  of  the  vear 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  oldest  plants 
are  selected.  First,  the  firm  earth  which  encom- 
passes the  root  is  rendered  light  by  digging, 
and  part  of  it  is  cleared  away  so  as  to  leave  a 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  root  above  the 
ground ;  the  leaves  and  stalk  are  then  twisted 
off  and  used  with  other  vegetables  for  a  cover- 
ing, to  screen  the  root  from  the  sun ;  and  upon 
this  covering  a  stone  is  placed,  to  keep  the  whole 
from  being  blown  away.  In  this  state  the  root  is 
left  for  forty  days,  after  which  the  covering  is 
removed,  and  the  top  of  the  root  is  cut  off  trans- 
versely. It  is  then  shaded  from  the  sun  for 
forty -eight  hours  more,  which  is  thought  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  juice  to  exude  upon  the  cut 
surface  of  the  root.  The  juice  is  then  scraped 
off,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  A  second 
transverse  section  of  the  root  b  again  made,  but 
no  thicker  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
remaining  superficial  concretions  which  would 
otherwise  obstruct  the  farther  effusion  of  fresh 
juice.   It  b  a  second  time  shaded  for  forty-eight 


hours,  and  the  juice  scraped  off  as  before.  This 
process  b  repeated  eight  times  on  each  root;  after 
every  third  collection;  ten  days  of  an  interval  is 
allowed  to  elapse,  in  order  to  give  the  root  suffi- 
cient time  to  secrete  the  juice.  Thus  from  the 
first  incbion  to  the  last,  a  period  of  five  or  six 
weeks  b  required;  after  this  the  root  b abandoned, 
and  it  soon  perishes.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cess b  conducted  by  the,  peasants  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  where  the 
plants  grow,  and  as  they  collect  the  juice  from 
a  number  of  roots  at  the  same  time,  and  expose 
it  in  one  common  place  to  harden,  the  sun  soon 
gives  it  that  consistence  and  appearance  in  which 
it  b  imported  into  Europe.  Assafivtida  has  a 
bitter,  acrid,  pungent  taste,  and  a  powerful  and 
peculiar  fetid  smell,  the  strength  of  which  is  the 
surest  test  of  its  genuineness.  As  this  odour  is 
very  volatile,  the  gum  loses  much  of  its  strength 
by  keeping,  and  when  recent  the  odour  is  much 
more  powerful  than  after  its  transportation  to 
Europe.  It  comes  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses, 
of  a  heterogeneous  appearance,  composed  of 
various  little  lumps,  or  grains  of  a  white 
brown,  reddish,  and  violet  colour.  The  best 
masses  are  those  which  are  clear,  reddish,  and 
variegated  with  whitish  tears.  It  is  a  gum  resin, 
the  smell  and  taste  residing  in  the  latter,  which 
is  readily  dissolved  in  spirits,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  water. 

In  medicine  it  is  of  very  general  use  as  a 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic  in  nervous  affec- 
tions; especially  nervous  affections  of  the 
stomach,  combined  with  hysterical  disease, 
flatulence,  and  colic  pains.  It  b  given  in  tinc- 
ture, or  emulsion,  or  in  pilb  combined  with 
aloes  or  colocynth.  In  some  countries  it  is 
used  as  a  condiment  in  food,  in  a  similar  way  as 
garlic,  which  it  in  many  respects  resembles. 

Inula  or  Elecampane  (inula  hclen turn ) . 
Natural  family,  composite;  syngenctia  polygamia. 


Elecampane. 

of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  England, 
and  grows  in  moist  meadows ;  it  b  also  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  the  cottage  garden.  The  root 
is  perennial,  barge,  thick,  branched,  externally 
brown  and  of  a  whitish  gray  within.  The  stalk  b 
upright, 
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four  feet  in  height.  The  leave*  are  large,  ovate, 
serrated,  crowded  with  a  net-work  of  veins,  with 
a  strong  fleshy  mid-rib.  The  flower  is  very 
large  and  yellow.  This  plant  is  described  as 
medicinal  by  Dioacorides  and  Pliny.  The  root 
is  the  part  used;  when  dried  and  kept  for  some 
time  it  has  a  pleasant  odour,  like  that  of  orris 
root.  Its  taste  is  aromatic,  bitter,  and  pungent. 
It  yields  these  qualities  to  spirits  more  readily 
than  to  water.  Its  virtues  were  much  extolled 
by  the  older  physicians ;  but  it  has  not  been 
found  so  deserving  of  praise  in  modern  practice. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  fallen  entirely  into  disuse.  Its 
action,  however,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
stimulating  and  aromatic  bitters,  and  it  is  used 
in  similar  complaints ;  as  in  cases  of  weak 
digestion,  hysterical  and  nervous  complaints. 
One  dram  of  the  root  in  infusion,  and  from  two 
to  four  drams  in  decoction,  is  said  to  be  the  dose 
usually  given. 

Florentine  Orris  Root  (iris  jhrmtina); 
triandia,  monoffynia.  This  iris  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  was  cultivated  in 
England,  by  Gerard,  in  1500  ;  and  is  now  gene- 
rally reared  by  florists  as  an  ornament  in  the  gar- 
den. The  roots  of  those  plants  produced  in  this 
country,  have  not,  however,  the  odour,  or  other 
qualities  of  those  of  warmer  climates.  The  orris 
root  of  our  shops  is  imported  from  Leghorn. 
The  root  in  its  recent  state  is  extremely  acrid  ; 
and  when  chewed  excites  a  pungent  heat  in  the 
mouth,  which  continues  several  hours.  On 
drying  this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  lost,  the 
taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the  smell  agreeable, 
resembling  that  of  violets.  On  distillation  it 
does  not  yield  an  essential  oil;  but  the  flavour  is 
communicated  to  spirituous  tinctures.  The 
fresh  root  is  a  powerful  purgative  and  emetic, 
and  a  dram  of  the  juice  for  a  dose  has  been 
employed  in  the  cure  of  dropsies.  The  dry  root 
is  only  used  as  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  the 
ingredient  which  gives  the  peculiar  flavour  to 
artificial  brandies  made  in  this  country. 

Fenugreek.  Natural  family,  popilionaceaf; 
diadelphia%  decandria,  of  Linnieus.   This  is  an 
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annual  plant,  with  an  erect  hairy  stem  about  two 
feet  high;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse,  and 


slightly  serrated,  and  of  a  disagreeable  smell. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  appear  in  pairs;  they  a* 
succeeded  by  a  long  compressed  pointed  pod  con- 
taining numerous  seeds  of  a  round  yellow  colour. 
These  seeds  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
an  unctuous  farinaceous  taste,  accompanied  with 
a  slight  bitterness.  These  seeds  are  not  now 
given  as  medicine  internally,  and  are  only  rarely 
used  as  fomentations  and  cataplasms  in  indolent 
swellings,  rheumatism,  and  ulcers,  and  some- 
times in  glysters.  Formerly  they  were  held 
in  more  esteem  by  medical  men  than  they a» 
now. 

Valerian  (Valeriana  officinalis).  Natural 
family  valerianea:;  triandriay  monogynio  of  Lin- 

aos. 


nsus.  This  is  a  common  plant  about  hedc?< 
and  woods  in  Britain.  The  root  is  perennial, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  simple  fibres  whkh 
unite  at  their  origin;  the  stalk  is  upright, 
smooth,  channelled,  round,  branched,  and  rises 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  The  leara 
in  the  stem  are  placed  in  pairs  upon  short  brual 
sheaths,  they  are  composed  of  several  l*nct 
hlinped,  initially  dentated  pinne  with  an  odJ 
one  at  the  end,  which  is  the  largest.  The  radical 
leaves  are  much  larger.  The  flowers  are  small 
of  a  white  or  purplish  colour,  and  terminate  the 
stem  in  large  branches.  The  flowers  appear  in 
June. 

The  narrow-leaved  variety  of  this  specie, 
which  does  not  exceed  two  feet  in  height,  aA 
grows  on  dry  heaths,  and  elevated  pastures,  i- 
in  more  repute  than  the  other.  Its  roots  man' 
fest  stronger  sensible  qualities,  and  consequently 
possess  more  active  medicinal  powers.  Their 
odour  is  strong  and  peculiarly  heavy,  with » 
mixture  of  both  aromatic  and  fetid  qualities. 
The  taste  is  warm,  bitter,  unpleasant,  and  slightly 
acrid. 

Valerian  is  supposed  to  be  the  phu  (express^ 
of  its  abominable  smell)  of  Dioscoridea  ad 
Galen,  by  whom  it  is  extolled  as  an  aronuti- 
and  diuretic.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
useful  in  certain  kinds  of  epilepsy  arising  from 
nervous  irregularity;  and,  indeed,  is  now 
employed  in  many  nervous  affections  arisinc 
from  debility  and  irregular  nervous  action,  or 
bysterical  affections  and  convulsions. 
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A  tea-spoonful  of  the  powdered  root,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  or  mace,  may  be  given  twice  or 
thric*  a  day.  It  also  yields  its  virtues  to  spirit 
of  wine  and  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of 
the  tincture  is  also  a  common  dose. 

Cats  are  particularly  fond  of  the  odour  of  this 
root,  and  seem  to  be  fascinated,  as  it  were,  when 
it  is  presented  to  them.  It  is  said  also  that  rats 
are  equally  attracted  by  its  odour,  and  that  rat- 
catchers employ  it  as  a  means  of  snaring  these 
animals.  This  liking  probably  depends  upon 
some  sexual  analogy  of  smell  which  the  root 
presents  to  them. 

Several  of  the  species  of  this  family  of  plants 
are  cultivated  as  ornaments  to  the  garden 


Sassafras  ( laur us  sassafras).  Natural  family 
lauridia;  enneandria,  monogynia,  of  Li  nun- us. 
Thu  plant  resembles  the  laurel,  to  which  family 
it  belongs.  It  attains  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  and  is  above  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  in 
xeneral  it  is  of  much  less  growth,  and  is  divided 
towards  the  top  into  several  crooked  branches. 
The  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  smooth  and 
green ;  of  the  old  trunks  it  is  rough  and  furrowed, 
and  of  a  light  ash  colour.  The  leaves  vary ;  some 
»*iug  oval,  others  divided  iuto  three  lobes ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green,  downy  on  the  under  side,  and 
placed  alternately  in  long  footstalks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  pendent  spikes  or  panicles,  which 
spring  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year.  They  appear  in  May  and  June, 
and  are  generally  male  and  female  upon  dif- 
ferent trees;  the  fruit  b  a  berry  like  that  of 
the  cinnamon. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
•ppears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England 
tometiine  before  the  year  1633;  for  in  Johnston's 
edition  of  Gerard  he  says,  "I  have  given  the 
figure  of  a  branch  taken  from  a  little  sassafras 
tree  which  grew  in  the  garden  of  Mr  Welmot 
»t  Bon."  It  is  said  that  this  tree  was  first  dia- 
corered  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  took  pos- 
sesion of  Florida,  and  the  first  import  of  the  wood 
into  Spain  was  about  the  year  1660,  when  it 
acquired  great  reputation  for  curing  various  dis- 
e*te*-  It  is  now  usually  imported  here  in  long 
•flight  pieces,  very  light,  of  a  spongy  texture, 
and  covered  with  a  rough  fungous  bark.  It  has 
*  fragrant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic, 
subacid  taste.  The  root,  wood,  and  bark  agree 
»n  their  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  bark  has 
most  fragrance,  and  is  thought  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  wood.  Distilled  with  spirits,  a  fra- 
grant essential  oil  of  a  penetrating  nature  is  pro- 
cured, and  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  It 
yields  its  principles  less  completely  to  water, 
though  a  decoction  of  the  wood  is  that  frequently 
ordered.  Its  effects  on  the  system  seem  to  be 
slightly  stimulant  and  sudorific,  promoting  the 
general  secretions,  but  not  showing  much  activity. 


Indeed  it  is  now  seldom  used,  except  conjoined 
with  other  more  active  medicines  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  affections  of  the  skin.  A  tincture  is 
made  by  dissolving  the  bark  and  wood  in  recti- 
fied spirits,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  properties 
of  the  plant  are  best  obtained. 

Sarbai'aailla  ( smilar  sarsuparilla).  Natural 
family  senncntaceos ;  dictcia,  hexandria,  of  Lin- 


nicus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  America, 
although  another  species,  «.  aspera,  very  similar 
in  all  respects,  is  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

The  root  is  perennial,  divided  into  several 
branches  which  are  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
goose  quill,  straight,  externally  brown,  internally 
white,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  The 
stalks  are  shrubby,  long,  trailing,  and  beset  with 
spines.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  pointed.  The 
flowers  are  male  and  female,  on  different  plants. 
The  calyx  of  both  flowers  is  bell-shaped  and  six 
lobed.  The  fruit  is  a  round,  three-celled  berry, 
containing  two  seeds.  The  root,  which  is  the 
medicinal  part,  lias  a  farinaceous,  somewhat  bit- 
terish taste,  and  no  smell.  To  water  it  communi- 
cates a  reddish  brown,  to  rectified  spirits  a 
yellowish  red  tincture,  but  imparts  no  taste  to 
either.  This  root  was  introduced  into  Spain 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  as  an  undoubted  cure 
for  syphilis  and  other  diseases,  as  rheumatism 
and  scrofula,  and  affections  of  the  skin.  Like 
many  other  remedies,  however,  its  virtues  in 
time  came  to  be  disputed,  and  it  was  for  a  time 
laid  aside.  Physicians  are  not  even  agreed  in 
the  present  day  about  its  effects,  some  assert- 
ing that  its  powers  are  considerable  as  an  altera- 
tive and  restorer  of  the  system,  especially  after 
mercury  has  been  administered,  others  holding 
it  as  entirely  inert.  The  common  mode  in 
which  the  roots  are  used  is  as  a  decoction  in 
water,  either  alone  or  joined  with  sassafras  and 
gutacum. 

Gliacum  ( G.  officinalis)  ;  decandria,  monogy- 
nia  of  Linweus.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indian  islands.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  four  to  five  feet 
in  circumference,  sending  off  several  large  sub- 
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dividing  knotty  branches.  The  bark  is  dark 
gray,  variegated  with  green  or  purplish  spot*  on 
the  trunk,  but  those  of  the  branches  are  ash 
coloured.  The  roots  are  thick  and  large,  and  thick 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  run  deep 
into  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  two,  three, 
or  four  pairs  of  pinnte.  The  flowers  grow  in  clus- 
ters, the  calyx  is  five-petalled,and  of  a  blue  colour. 

The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
are  all  said  to  possess  medicinal  qualities. 
The  wood  is  brought  to  Britain  from  Jamaica 
in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
each ;  and  from  its  hardness  and  beauty  is  in 
jrreat  demand  for  various  articles  of  turnery  ware; 
it  is  extremely  compact,  and  so  heavy  as  to  sink 
in  water.  The  outer  part  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  the  heart  of  a  dork  blackish  brown,  with 
a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  green.  It  has  little 
smell  except  when  heated,  or  when  it  is  being 
rasped  down,  when  it1  yields  a  slight  aromatic 
odour.  When  chewed  it  discovers  a  slight 
acrimony.  Its  pungency  resides  in  a  resinous 
matter  which  dissolves  readily  in  rectified  spirit, 
and  partially  in  boiling  water.  This  gum  or 
gummy  resin  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark 
in  different  parts  of  the  tree,  which  is  termed 
japping.  The  gum  flows  gradually,  but  plenti- 
fully from  those  wounds,  and  hardens  in  the 
sun,  when  it  is  scraped  off  and  packed  in  small 
kegs  for  exportation.  This  resin  is  of  a  friable 
texture,  of  a  deep  greenish  colour,  and  sometimes 
of  a  reddish  hue.  It  has  a  pungent  acrid 
taste,  but  little  or  no  smell  unless  when  heated. 
This  tree  yields  a  spontaneous  exudation  from 
the  bark,  which  is  called  the  native  gum, 
and  is  brought  to  this  country  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  of  a  bright  semi-pellucid  appearance,  and 
differs  from  the  other  gum  in  being  much 
purer.  The  bark  contains  less  resinous  matter 
than  the  wood,  and  is  consequently  a  less  power- 
ful medicine,  though  in  a  recent  state  it  is 
strongly  purgative.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be 
purgative  also,  and  in  medicinal  qualities  far 
excels  the  l»ark.  The  flowers  are  laxative,  and 
in  Jamaica  arc  commonly  given  to  children  in 
the  form  of  a  syTup,  which  in  appearance 
resembles  that  of  syrup  of  violets.  But  the 
wood  and  resin  alone  are  employed  in  Europe. 
Guiacum,  like  the  resins  and  balsams  is  a  stim- 
ulant of  a  very  diffusible  nature  in  the  human 
system,  and  affects  the  skin,  urinary  organs,  and 
intestines  very  readily.  Hence  perhaps  its  use 
in  rheumatism  and  similar  affections,  and  also 
in  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  used  in  decoction 
along  with  the  other  woods  just  described,  as 
also  in  tincture  when  its  active  parts  are  most 
perfectly  preserved.  The  only  objection  is  the 
amount  of  spirits  which  is  combined  in  the 
tincture,  and  this  in  many  cases  may  be  a 
serious  objection. 
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Snake  root,  Birth  Wort  (arutoloAia  trr- 
pentaria)  gynandria,  htxandria,  of  Linuro*. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  North  America, 
where  there  are  several  species  nearly  allied. 
There  are  also  several  European  species.  The  root 
is  perennial,  and  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
fibres  proceeding  from  a  common  trunk,  exter- 
nally brown,  and  internally  whitish.  The  stem.* 
are  slender,  round,  crooked,  jointed,  and  eight  t* 
ten  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-ahtf«i. 
entire,  pointed,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalk. 
The  flowers  are  monopetallous,  solitary,  ui 
of  a  purple  colour ;  the  corolla  is  tubular  acd 
twisted.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  port  It 
has  an  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to  thai  of 
valerian,  but  more  agreeable,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
terish, pungent  taste,  which  is  not  easily  con- 
cealed by  other  mixtures.  It  imparts  its  actm 
matter  both  to  water  and  spirit*,  and  yields,  bv 
distillation,  an  essential  oil. 

This  root  was  first  extolled  as  a  cure  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattle  snake,  and  other  serpents,  a&J 
hence  it*  name.  It  was  also  said  that  the  soakr 
charmers  used  the  juice  of  this  root  to  stupifv 
the  snakes  as  preparatory  to  taming  them.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  poasere 
either  the  power  of  charming  snakes  or  carir,- 
their  bites.  Equally  apocryphal  are  its  reports  I 
cures  of  malignant  fevers;  and  modem  phrv 
cians  are  contented  to  employ  it  as  a  tonic,  and 
aromatic  stimulant. 

The  powdered  root  is  given  to  the  extent  of 
ten  or  thirty  grains,  and  in  tincture  one  or  tw<» 
tea-spoonfuls.  It*  employment,  howerer,  is 
now  much  less  practised  than  formerly. 

The  long  rooted  Birth  Wort  (a.  longa J  and 
other  two  species,  the  round  and  slender,  a* 
European  plants,  whose  roots  possess  simile 
properties  to  the  American  snake  root  The* 
were  employed  by  the  ancient  physicians,  and 
by  them  esteemed  in  affections  of  the  uterus. 

The  celebrated  Portland  powder  for  the  cure 
of  gout  contained  the  roots  of  aristolochia,  aloru 
with  gentian,  centaury,  and  some  other  bitten; 
a  dram  of  this  mixture  was  directed  to  be  taken 
every  morning  for  three  months,  and  in  gradually 
diminished  doses  afterwards  for  a  year  or  more. 
This  powder  had  in  many  cases  the  effect  ot 
warding  off  attacks  of  gout,  but  its  long  con- 
tinued use  injured  the  stomach  and  nerves 
system,  and  brought  on  premature  decay 
death. 

The  Rose  ( rosa  canina,  r.  cmrY/Ww,  r.  pi- 
litaj.  lco$andriay  potygynia,  of  Linneus.  Tltf 
hip  or  dog  rose,  is  the  common  wild  »|»ecit« from 
which  the  garden  roses  ore  produced.  It  is  * 
shrub  rising  to  six  or  ten  feet  in  height, 
smooth  bark,  beset  with  alternate,  hooked 
prickles.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  composed 
of  five  flesh-coloured,  or  white  petals.  Tbf 
capsule  containing  the  seeds  or  hip,  is  of  a 
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subacid,  pleasant  flavour,  and  is  formed  with 
into  a 


Two  varieties,  the  hundred-leaved,  and  red  or 
common  rose,  are  used  in  medicine.  The  hun- 
dred-leaved Is  so  called  from  the  number  of  its 
].t.»i-,  which  are  of  a  pale  red  or  flesh  colour. 
The  red  rose  has  larger  ami  finer  petals,  and  is 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  The  leaves  of  the 
are  generally  collected  and  dried,  and  are 
for  making  the  infusion  of  roses;  they  are 
astringent  than  the  former,  hut  have  less 
An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  rose  leaves,  which  possesses  all 
the  concentrated  and  delightful  odour  of  the 
rose.  It  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  attar, 
or  oil  of  roses.  It  is  chiefly  made  in  India, 
where  the  rose  grows  in  abundance. 

To  produce  this  oil,  forty  pounds  of  the  rose 
flowers,  with  their  calyces,  are  put  into  a  rude 
still  with  sixty  pounds  of  water.  The  mass 
being  well  mixed,  a  gentle  fire  is  put  under  the 
still;  and  when  fumes  begin  to  rise,  the  cap  and 
pipe  are  properly  fixed  and  luted.  When  the 
impregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  the  fire 
is  lessened,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  distillation 
^continued  until  thirty  pounds  of  water  are  come 
over,  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  four 
or  fire  hours.  This  water  is  to  be  poured  upon 
forty  pounds  of  fresh  roses,  and  thence  are  to  be 
dawn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  distilled 
water  by  the  same  process  as  before.  It  is  then 
poured  into  pans  of  earthen  ware,  or  of  tinned 
metal,  and  left  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  for  a 
night;  the  attar  or  essence  will  be  found  in  the 
morning  congealed,  and  swimming  on  the  top  of 
the  water.  It  is  then  skimmed  off,  carefull v 
freed  from  any  remaining  drops  of  water,  and 
then  put  into  bottles  for  sale. 

A  conserve  with  honey  or  sugar  is  made  of 
the  fresh  petals  of  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  which 
w  found  a  mild  and  pleasant  laxative,  and  may 
ako  be  employed  in  making  infusion  of  roses, 
by  pouring  on  an  ounce  of  the  conserve  one 
P^nnd  of  water.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  heightens  the  colour 
and  improves  the  astringent  effect  of  this  infu- 
■00.  It  may  be  used  internally  in  spitting  of 
Mood,  or  as  a  gargle  in  affections  of  the  throat. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

Tnr.  ALOE,  XAMMONY,  JALAP,  COLOCYXTII,  C\C 

Is  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  described 
those  plants  which  are  possessed  of  a  bitter  and 
astringent  principle,  joined  sometimes  with 
&n  Aromatic  flavour.  We  now  proceed  to  con- 
fer those  plants  whose  juices  have  an  action 
on  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  called  pur- 


gative; in  other  words,  which  have  a  peculiur 
stimulating  property,  on  those  organs  by 
their  natural  or  peristaltic  motion  is  it 
as  also  the  secretions  from  their  surface. 

The  Aloe  ( aloe  sveotrina ).  Natural  family 
hcmcrocalUdaz ;  kcxandria,  monogynia>  of  Lin- 


naeus. Of  this  genus  there  are  at  least  160  spe- 
cies and  varieties.  The  greater  part  of  which 
are  natives  of  Africa,  and  a  few  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

There  are  two  species  or  varieties  supposed  to 
yield  the  gum  aloes,  a.  socotrina,  scu  spicata;  and 
a.  vulgaris,  scu  hr pat  tea. 

The  root  of  the  socotrine  aloe  is  perennial, 
strong,  and  fibrous;  the  flower  stems  rise  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  and  are  smooth,  of  a 
shining  green  colour,  and  towards  the  top  beset 
with  bracteal  scales.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
and  proceed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root; 
they  are  narrow,  tapering,  thick  or  fleshy,  suc- 
culent, smooth,  sinning,  and  beset  at  the  edges 
with  spiney  teeth.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  terminal  spikes;  there  is  no  calyx;  the  corolla 
is  tubular,  divided  into  six  narrow  segments  at 
the  mouth,  and  of  a  striped  purplish  colour. 
The  capsule  contains  numerous  angular  seeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  island  of  Socotra.  It  flowers  most  part  of 
the  year,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  plant,  the  American  aloe  ( agate  Ameri- 
cana Jy  which  is  remarkable  for  the  long  interval 
between  the  periods  of  its  inflorescence. 

A  tract  of  mountains  about  fifty  miles  from  flic 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  wholly  covered  with  the 
aloe  plant,  which  renders  the  planting  of  them 
there  unnecessary;  hut  in  Jamaica  and  Ilarbadoes 
they  are  carefully  cultivated.  To  the  former  of 
these  islands  they  were  first  brought  from  Ber- 
muda, and  gradually  propagated  themselves. 
They  require  two  or  three  years  standing  before 
they  yield  their  juice  in  perfection,  to  procure 
which,  the  labourers  go  into  the  field  with  tubs 
and  knives,  and  cut  off  the  largest  and  mo*t 
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succulent  leaves  close  to  the  stalk;  these  ore 
immediately  put  into  the  tubs  and  disposed  one 
by  the  side  of  another  in  an  upright  position, 
that  all  the  loose  liquor  may  flow  out  at  the 
wound.  When  this  is  thought  to  be  almost 
wholly  discharged,  the  leaves  are  taken  out  one 
by  one,  passed  through  the  hand  to  clear  off  any 
part  of  the  juice  that  may  yet  adhere  or  stick  in 
the  less  open  veins;  and  the  drained  liquor  is  put 
into  shallow  flat-bottomed  vessels,  and  dried 
gradually  in  the  sun  until  it  acquires  a  proper 
consistence.  What  is  obtained  in  this  manner 
is  generally  called  socotrine  aloes,  and  is  the 
clearest  and  most  transparent,  as  well  as  the 
highest  in  esteem  and  value.*  The  method  of 
procuring  the  common  aloes  in  llurhudoes  is  thus 
described  by  Millington.t  After  a  quantity  of 
juice  is  drained  from  the  leaves,  it  is  carried  to 
the  boiling  house.  One,  two,  or  three  iron  or 
copper  boilers,  are  placed  on  the  fire  and  filled 
with  juice.  As  the  boiling  goes  on  and  the  fluid 
becomes  thicker  by  evaporation,  it  is  ladled  for- 
ward from  boiler  to  boiler;  and  fresh  juice  is 
added  to  the  first  boiler  as  it  is  gradually  emptied. 
When  the  juice  in  the  third  boiler,  which  is  the 


Its  consistency  alters  with  heat  and  cold.  Iu 
bitter  taste  is  accompanied  by  an  aromatic flarour, 
but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being  disagree- 
able.  The  smell  is  not  very  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  resembles  that  of  myrrh.  The  hepatic 
aloes  are  chiefly  brought  from  Barbadoes;  the  best 
sort  in  large  gourd  Shells,  the  inferior  kind  in 
pots,  and  a  still  worse  in  casks;  it  is  of  a  darktt 
colour,  and  not  so  clear  as  the  other.  It  is  gen- 
erally drier  and  more  compact,  though  *wt<- 
times  the  inferior  sort  is  soft  and  clammy.  Iu 
smell  is  much  stronger,  and 
the  taste  intensely  bitter  and 
little  aromatic  flavour. 

The  Horse  Aloe,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
both  the  foregoing,  by  its  strong  rank  smelL 
In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  hepatic,  tad  is 
sometimes  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  socotrine, 
only  its  smell  is  disagreeable,  and  devoid  of  all 
aromatic  odour.  This  kind,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  used  chiefly  by  Farriers. 

Aloes  consists  of  a  resin  and  gummy  matter 
united.  It  readily  dissolves  in  proof  spirits 
and  in  hot  water,  but  not  so  perfectly.  The 
hepatic  contains  more  resin  and  less  gum  than 


smallest,  has  arrived  at  a  proper  degree  of  con-  the  socotrine,  and  on  the  gum  its  active  prin- 
sistency,  it  is  ladled  out  into  gourds;  and  this  is  j  ciple  depends, 
known  by  dipping  in  a  small  piece  of  wood, 


allowing  the  matter  to  cool,  and  then  observing 
whether  the  resin  cuts  freely,  or  comes  away  in 
thin  flakes  from  the  stick.  A  little  lime  water 
is  used  by  some  aloe  boilers  during  the  process, 
when  the  ebullition  is  too  great.  The  sun-dried 
resin,  which  is  a  tedious  process,  is  seldom  made 
in  Barbadoes.  Dr  Wright  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  the  manufacture  of  aloes. 
According  to  him  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  carefully  cleansed  from  earth  or  other 
impurities.  It  is  then  sliced  and  cut  in  pieces, 
and  put  into  small  hand  baskets  or  nets;  these 
are  put  into  large  iron  boilers  with  water,  and 
boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out 
and  fresh  parcels  supplied,  till  the  fluid  becomes 
strong  and  black.  At  this  period  the  liquor  is 
thrown  through  a  strainer  into  a  deep  vat,  nar- 
row at  bottom,  and  left  till  it  cools,  and  deposits 
its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is 
drawn  off  by  a  cock,  and  again  committed  to  the 
large  iron  vessel.  At  first  it  is  boiled  briskly, 
but  towards  the  end  the  evaporation  is  slow,  and 
requires  constantly  stirring  to  prevent  burning. 
When  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  calabashes  for  sale. 

The  socotrine  aloe  was  formerly  procured 
from  the  island  Socotra,  or  Zocotra,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  red  sea.  It  comes  wrapt  in  skins, 
and  is  of  a  bright  glossy  surface,  in  the  lump,  of 
a  yellowish  red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  purple; 
when  reduced  into  powder  it  is  a  golden  yellow. 

•  Blown*.  Jamaica.      f  Hbt  of  IUrl*do<*. 


It  is  a  universal  and  well  known  purgativ 
and  forms  the  principal  part  of  most  aperient 
pills.  It  is  thought  to  act  chiefly  on  the  lower 
and  larger  intestines,  and  is  not  so  frequently 
given  alone  as  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb, 
colocynth,  and  scammony.  It  will  in  many 
cases  act  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  grain*, 
in  others,  from  twenty  to  tliirty  grains  is  a  uroal 
dose. 

This  drug  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
employed  by  Dioscorides,  Celsus,  and  Avictnn.i, 
although  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Hippocrates. 

It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  warm  and 
stimulating  purgatives  to  persons  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  phlegmatic  constitutions. 

Colocvkth  C cucumu  colocynthis).  Natural 
family  cucurbitace*;  monaria,  tyngtnaia,  of 
Linns-us.  This  is  one  of  the  gourd  family,  and 
is  common  in  Turkey;  although  it  isnotweL 
ascertained  in  what  country  it  is  indigenous.  It 
is  an  annual  trailing  and  climbing  plant,  like 
the  garden  cucumber.  The  leaves  are  triangular, 
obtusely  notched,  hairy,  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  light-coloured,  and  rough  on  the 
under.  The  flowers  are  small,  solitary,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  is  a  round  gourd, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  divided  into  three 
cells,  abounding  with  a  pulpy  matter,  and  con- 
taining numerous  oval,  compressed  seeds.  It 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Turner;  but  in  our  hot-houses  its  fruit 
i  s  rarely  developed .  The  spongy  medullary  part 
of  the  fruit  is  that  which  posseaes  medicinal 
activity;  it  is  nauseous,  acrid,  and  intensely 
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letter.    A  decoction  of  this  pulp  in  water,  and 
evaporated,  forms  the  extract  of  coloeynth 


used  in  medicine.  This  very  powerful  purgative 
U  the  tololunthu  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the 
olhandat  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  It  was 
frequently  employed  by  both  in  different  diseases, 
though  not  without  an  apprehension  of  danger 
from  the  violence  of  its  effects,  of  which  v.vious 
instances  are  related.  In  doses  of  ten  to  twelve 
grains,  it  acta  vehemently  on  the  intestii.es, 
frequently  producing  violent  gripes.  The  best 
method  of  abating  its  violence  without  dimm- 
ing its  purgative  effect,  is  to  triturate  it  with 
gummy,  farinaceous  substances,  or  oily  seeds, 
an<l  form  it  into  an  emulsion. 

In  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  grains,  it  may 
k  combined  with  aloes  or  rhubarb,  and  forms 
» safe  and  excellent  pill  in  all  cases  where  the 
Web  and  constitution  are  of  an  indolent  nature. 
The  seeds  are  perfectly  bland,  and  highly  nutri- 
tious; and  in  northern  Africa  are  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  common  article  of  food. 

Scammony  ( convolrultu  scammutiia ).  Natural 
family  cmw*lvula<x<e;  pent  arid  Ha,  mmogynia,  of 


ao7. 


Scammony. 


1-iruMcus.  This  plant  grows  in  abundance  about 
^bjarash,  Antioch,  Edlib,  and  towards  Tripoli, 
in  Syria;  and  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Gerard,  in  151)7.    The  root  is  from  time  to 


four  feet  in  length,  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  covered  with  bark  of  a 
light  gray  colour.  It  is  perennial,  tapering, 
branched  towards  the  bottom,  and  contains  a 
milky  juice.  The  stalks  are  numerous,  slender, 
twining,  and  spread  themselves  upon  the  ground 
or  neighbouring  trees,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  are  arrow-shaped, 
smooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  stand  upon 
long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
yellow  plicated,  and  placed  in  pairs  upon  the 
pedicles.  The  capsule  is  multilocular,  and  con- 
tains seeds  of  a  pyramidical  shape. 

It  is  from  the  milky  juice  of  the  root  that  the 
seam  mo  ny  of  medicine  is  procured,  no  other 
part  of  the  plant  possessing  any  active  qualities. 
The  mode  of  procuring  the  juice  is  as  follows : 
The  peasantry  having  cleared  away  the  earth 
from  about  the  root,  they  cut  off  the  top  in  an 
oblique  direction  about  two  inches  below  where 
the  stalks  spring  from  it.  Under  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  slope,  they  fix  a  shell  or 
some  other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which 
the  milky  juice  gradually  flows.  It  is  left  there 
about  twelve  hours,  which  time  is  sufficient  for 
drawing  off  the  whole  juice.  This,  however, 
is  in  small  quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a 
very  few  drams.  The  juice  from  the  several 
roots  is  put  together,  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old 
boot  for  want  of  some  more  proper  vessel,  where, 
in  a  little  time,  it  grows  hard,  and  forms  the 
genuine  scammony.*  It  is  a  green  resin,  gen- 
erally of  a  light,  shining  gray  colour,  and  friable 
texture.  It  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna; 
that  which  comes  from  the  latter  place  is  less 
valued  than  the  former,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
more  ponderous,  and  of  a  deeper  colour;  but  the 
colour  affords  no  test  of  the  goodness  of  this 
drug,  which  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
purity  of  the  concrete  juice.  The  smell  is  rather 
unpleasant,  and  the  taste  bitterish,  and  slightly 
acrid.  The  different  proportions  of  gum  and 
resin,  of  which  it  consists,  have  been  variously 
stated;  but  as  it  dissolves  entirely  in  proof  spirits, 
this  shows  that  the  two  substances  must  be  in 
nearly  equal  proportions. 

Scammony  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  physicians,  and  was  not  only  employed 
internally  as  a  purgative,  but  also  as  an  exter- 
nal remedy  for  tumours  and  diseases  of  the 
skin.  In  small  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  it 
may  be  given  alone;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
used  combined  with  other  purgatives,  as  aloes 
and  coloeynth. 

Jalap  ( conwlvolus  jalapa ).  This  is  another 
plant  of  the  genus  ipomie,  nearly  allied  to  the 
former.  It  is  a  native  of  Xalapa,  in  Mexico, 
hence  probably  its  name.  The  root  is  perennial, 
large,  heavy,  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  black 
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colour,  and  abounding  in  a  milky  juice.  The 
b  talks  are  numerous,  shrubby,  slender,  striated, 


twisted,  and  climb  for  support  to  other  bodies, 
rising  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  vary 
in  form,  but  are  generally  heart-shaped;  they 
are  smooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  stand 
alternately  upon  long  footstalks.  The  flowers 
are  large,  bell-shaped,  entire,  and  plicated,  of  a 
reddish  colour  externally,  but  a  purple  within. 
The  flowers  appear  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  said  that  the  root  of  Jalap  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  about  the  year  1G10.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  common  purgatives.  The  root  lias 
little  smell  or  taste,  but  imparts  a  slight  degree 
of  pungency  in  the  mouth.  Its  medicinal  activity 
resides  in  the  resinous  matter  of  the  root.  It  is 
found  to  be  a  safe  and  efficacious  purgative,  when 
given  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the 
powdered  root.  The  root  requires  to  be  well 
pounded,  so  as  to  separate  the  resinous  particles, 
and  for  this  purpose  crystals  of  tartrate  of  potass 
are  often  added. 

It  may  also  be  dissolved  in  proof  spirits,  and 
administered  in  tincture,  either  alone  or  conjoined 
with  senna  or  aloes. 

Buckthorn  ( rhamnua  cathartinu.)  Natural 
family,  rhamni  ;  pentandria,  monogynia,  of  Lin- 
meus.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
usually  is  to  be  found  in  woods  and  hedges  near 
running  streams.  The  stem  is  covered  with 
dark  brown  bark, and  divides  into  many  branches 
beset  with  strong  spines.  Its  height  is  seven  or 
eight  feet.  Tho  leaves  are  elliptical,  serrated, 
and  stand  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are 
commonly  male  and  female  on  different  plants. 
There  is  no  corolla ;  tho  calyx  is  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  divided  at  the  extremity  into 
four  segments.  The  fruit  is  a  round  black  berry, 
containing  four  seeds.  It  flowers  in  May  or 
June,  and  the  seeds  arc  ripe  about  the  end  of 
September. 


The  berries,  which  are  the  medicinal  part  of 
the  shrub,  contain  a  pulpy  deep  green  juice, 
which  has  a  faint  unpleasant  smell  and  a  bitter 
acrid  taste.  Twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  produce 
a  purgative  effect,  with  heat  and  thirst,  and  often 
severe  griping.  The  expressed  juice  and  powder 
of  the  dried  berries  have  also  similar  effects.  A 
syrup  is  made  of  the  expressed  juice  and  sugar. 
Though  a  powerful  purgative,  and  useful  in 
dropsies  and  obstinate  costiveness  of  habit,  it  L« 
now  seldom  used  in  modern  practice,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  its  effects.  The  inner  bark 
is  also  of  a  purgative  nature. 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  stains  paper  of 
a  saffron  yellow.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries, 
mixed  with  alum,  forms  the  sap  green  of  artist?. 
If  the  berries  be  allowed  to  get  over  ripe,  their 
juice  produces  a(purple  colour ;  the  bark  yield* a 
beautiful  yellow  dye. 


Skxna  (castia  Epyptioca ).  Natural  family. 
leguminosm  ;  dceandria,  monoqynia,  of  Linnrc*. 
This  plant  is  an  annual;  the  stalk  is  stroue, 
smooth,  branched,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
two  feet.  The  leaves  arc  alternate,  with  narrow 
pointed  stipulie  at  tho  base.  Each  leaf  is  com- 
posed of  several  pairs  of  oval  or  elliptical  pointeJ 
nerved  sessile  pinna?,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour 
The  flowers  nro  yellow,  and  produced  succes- 
sively in  long  axillary  spikes.  They  appear  id 
July  and  August.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
compressed  curved  pod.  This  plant  is  a  nati"" 
of  Egypt,  it  also  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia, 
especially  about  Mocha ;  but  as  Alexandria  has 
ever  been  the  great  mart  from  which  it  has  been 
exported  into  Europe,  it  has  long  been  known 
under  the  name  of  Alexandria  senna,  or  sen*. 
Hassilquist  found  this  plant  growing  spontane- 
ously in  Upper  Egypt.  The  blunt  leaved  senna, 
,S*  furffVa,  is  a  variety  of  the  sea  species,  which 
by  its  cultivation  in  the  south  of  France  has  been 
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found  to  assume  this  clinnge.  It  is  less  purga- 
tive than  the  pointed  leaved  senna,  and  requires 
therefore  to  be  given  in  larger  doses.  It  was 
employed  by  Dr  Wright  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
crows  on  the  sand  banks  near  the  sea. 

Senna  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Parkinson,  about  the 
year  1640,  and  Miller  says  that  by  keeping 
these  plants  in  a  hot  bed  all  the  summer,  they 
frequently  flowered;  but  they  rarely  perfect  their 
seeds  in  this  country.  There  is  little  doubt, 
r,  but  that  senna  might  be  cultivated  in 
parts  of  the  British  colonies  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  our  wants.  The  dried  senna 
leaves  imported  to  this  country  and  in  common 
use,  have  a  slightly  unpleasant  smell  and  a  bit- 
t*ri»h  nauseous  taste.  They  impart  these  vir- 
tues both  to  water  and  proof  spirit.  The  most 
common  mode  of  using  them  is  in  an  infusion, 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  leaves.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  subjected  to  the  boiling 
process,  as  this  dissipates  certain  volatile  parts 
of  the  leaves  in  which  their  active  powers  mainly 
depend. 

Senna  was  first  brought  into  use  by  the 
Arabian  physicians  Serapion  and  Mesue,  and 
Aehiarius  is  the  first  of  the  Greeks  by  whom 
it  is  noticed,  who,  however,  does  not  recommend 
the  leaves  but  the  fruit.  Mesue  likewise  seems 
to  prefer  the  pod  to  the  leaves,  as  being  more 
powerful,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  its  purgative 
quality  being  certainly  less  powerful,  although 
»t  does  not  cause  griping  as  the  leaves  some- 
times do.  An  infusion  of  senna,  combined  with 
bitter  infusion,  as  gentian  or  centaury,  has 
its  purgative  qualities  increased.  The  *  black 
draught,'  so  much  in  use  among  medical  practi- 
tioners, is  a  combination  of  senna  and  gentian, 
w"th  the  addition  of  any  aromatic,  as  cardamom 
w  coriander  seeds,  or  the  rind  of  the  Seville 
orange.  A  strong  infusion  of  senna  gripes  more 
than  a  weaker  one;  the  proper  proportion  is  one 
•tarn  of  senna  to  four  ounces  of  water. 

common  bladder  Senna,  ( Coluntea  arbor- 
«rewj  a  shrub  cultivated  in  gardens  for  orna- 
ment, and  which  grows  spontaneously  on  the 
mdesof  mount  Vesuvius,  also  possesses  a  purgative 
quality  similar  to  senna,  though  in  an  inferior 
'legree.  A  double  quantity  of*  the  leaves  of  this 
pUnt  may  lie  substituted  for  the  common  senna, 
*"h  similar  results.  A  dram  or  two  of  the 
**ds  excite  vomiting.  Haller  and  Ray  mention 
that  cattle  feed  readily  on  the  leaves  and  twigs 
°Hhia  plant. 

PrRorxo  Cassia  (cnusia  fistula ).  This  is  a 
t*e belonging  to  the  Bame  natural  family,  which 
attains  the  height  of  forty  feet;  producing  many 
Treading  branches  towards  the  top,  and  covered 
w,th  brownish  bark,  intersected  with  many 
cracks  and  furrows.  The  leaves  are  composed 
°f  four  or  six  pairs  of  pinna?,  which  are  ovate, 


pointed,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  and  placed  in  spikes  upon  long 
peduncles.  The  pods  are  cylindrical,  pendulous, 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length;  they  contain 
numerous  hard,  compressed  seeds,  surrounded  by 
a  black  pulpy  matter. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Miller,  in  1731.  The  pods  of 
the  East  India  cassia,  are  of  less  diameter, 
smoother,  and  afford  a  blacker,  sweeter,  and 
more  grateful  pulp,  than  those  w  hich  are  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  or  Egypt; 
and  are  universally  preferred.  In  Egypt,  it  is 
the  practice  to  pluck  the  cassia  pods  before  they 
arrive  at  a  state  of  maturity,  and  to  place  them 
in  a  house  from  which  the  external  air  is  excluded 
as  much  as  possible;  the  pods  are  then  laid  in 
strata  of  half  a  foot  in  depth,  between  which 
palm  leaves  are  interposed :  the  two  following 
days  the  whole  is  sprinkled  with  water,  in  order 
to  promote  its  fermentation;  and  the  fruit  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  this  situation  forty  days,  when 
it  is  sufficiently  prepared  for  keeping.  Those 
pods  which  are  the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the 
seeds  do  not  rattle  on  being  shaken,  are  com- 
monly the  best,  and  contain  the  most  pulp, 
which  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine. 

The  best  pulp  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  and 
of  a  sweet  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  substance  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  it  seems  first 
to  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  Arabian 
physicians.  This  pulp  has  been  long  used  as  a 
gentle  and  mild  laxative  to  children  and  delicate 
persons;  its  operation,  however,  is  so  gentle,  as 
in  most  cases  to  require  the  aid  of  other  stronger 
medicines.  An  electuary  or  compound,  has 
therefore  long  been  in  use,  called  "lenetive  elec- 
tuary." Perhaps,  however,  a  cheaper,  and  as 
effectual  substitute  for  the  cassia  pulp,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  common  damson  preserve. 

Castor  Oil  Plant  ( ricinus  communist0T  palma 
christi).  Natural  family  cttphorbiacca* ;  momect'a, 
monadelphia,  of  Linnteus.  This  plant,  though 
an  annual,  and  herbaceous  in  our  gardens, 
becomes  a  tree  in  Africa  of  several  years'  standing. 
InCandia  it  continues  many  years;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Belon,  requires  a  ladder  to  come  at  the 
seeds.  The  root  is  long,  thick,  whitish,  an<? 
sends  off  many  small  fibres.  The  stem  is  round, 
thick,  jointed,  shining,  of  a  purplish  red  colour 
towards  the  top;  and  rises  luxuriantly  in  this 
country  to  six  or  ten  feet,  in  warm  climates  to 
fifteen  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  deeply  divided  into  seven  lobes,  or 
pointed,  serrated  segments;  and  are  of  a  bluish 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female 
on  the  same  plant,  and  are  produced  on  a  clus- 
tered, terminal  spike.  The  male  flowers  have 
no  corolla,  and  are  placed  on  the  under  part  of 
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the  spike;  the  female  flowers  occupy  the  upper 
jnirt,  and  have  the  calyx  cut  into  three  narrow 


and  then  boiled  till  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  sur- 
face, when  it  is  carefully  skimmed  off,  strain*], 
and  kept  for  use.  In  Jamaica,  besides  its  medi- 
cal use,  it  is  employed  for  lamps  and  other  domes- 
tic uses. 

In  doses  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  fun: 
a  mild,  safe,  and  quickly  operating  purgitiv 
The  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  spirits  Ukr> 
away  its  nauseating  effects,  and  makes  it  mn 
agreeable  to  the  stomach.  Unlike  almost  ill 
other  purgatives,  its  frequent  use  has  the  efcr. 
of  enabling  the  patient  to  diminish,  instead  of 
to  increase  the  dose.  It  may  also  be  used  k  sa 
enema;  and  joined  with  equal  parts  of  oil  u 
turpentine,  is  the  most  efficacious  cure  k 


ou 


segments,  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  capsule  is  a 
large,  three-celled  nut, covered  with  tough  spines; 
and  contains  three  flattisli,  oblong  seeds,  which 
are  forced  out  on  the  bursting  of  the  capsule. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

This  plant  was  most  probably  familiar  to  the 
ancients,  for  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the  kifci  or 
crcrfon,  of  Dioscorldes,  who  describes  the  seeds 
as  powerfully  cathartic.  It  is  also  mentioned 
as  a  rather  violent  and  irritating  cathartic  by 
Etius,  1'aulus  /Egineta,  and  Pliny;  and  most 
probably  obtained  this  character  from  giving  the 
bruised  seeds  along  with  the  membranes,  which 
latter  produce  a  griping,  irritating  effect. 

This  plant  was  first  introduced  into  England 
in  1602,  in  the  time  of  Turner;  and  is  now  a 
common  border  plant  in  gardens,  where  it  often 
attains  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  forms  a  splendid 
ornamental  flower.  For  this  purpose  it  requires 
to  be  sown  in  pots  early  in  the  season,  kept  in 
the  hot-house  for  some  time,  and  then  trans- 
planted into  light  rich  soil. 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expres- 
sion, in  n  similar  way  as  that  already  described 
in  obtaining  the  other  vegetable  oils. 

The  oil  obtained  withotit  heat,  or  the  "cold 
drawn,"  is  the  purest,  and  has  little  or  no  colour. 
It  is  a  clear,  limpid,  almost  tasteless,  and  odour- 
less fluid,  not  liable  to  become  rancid.  The  oil 
obtained  by  heating,  or  parching  the  seeds,  has 
more  colour,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
is  more  blond,  and  less  liable  to  gripe  than  the 
other.  The  manner  of  obtaining  the  oil  in 
Jamaica  is  as  follows:  The  seeds  being  freed 
from  the  husks  or  pods,  which  are  gathered  upon 
their  turning  brown,  and  when  beginning  to 
burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in  a  mortar,  after- 
wards tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  and  then  thrown 
into  a  large  pot  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  about  eight  gallons  to  one  of  the  seeds; 


Croton  ( croton  tiglium).     Natural  fan£. 

This  shrub,  which  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies 
produces  the  seed  from  which  the  oil  of  crvLa 
is  procured.  This  oil  is  so  irritating,  that  a 
single  drop  of  it  applied  to  the  tongue,  produce 
an  effect  on  the  whole  alimentary  canaL  It  i> 
given  in  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of  cwuV 
ness,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drops,  mair 
up  with  oil  of  almonds,  or  mucilage  of  pn» 
Arabic  and  sugar.  It  is  also  applied  comuinni 
with  any  bland  oil,  as  an  external  irritant  U>  tin- 
skin. 

The  Caxcarilla  Croton  (c.  clcutkeritm J,anoti*r 
shrub  of  this  family,  affords  a  bitter  aromatK 
bark,  which  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  meii 
cine. 

Some  of  the  other  species  of  the  same  genu 
are  used  as  dyes,  and  have  already  been  alluW 
to. 

Km  i.  \ nit  ( rheum  palmatum ).  Natural  faauh 
polygoneas ;  cumanJria,  tripynia,  of  Iinntm 
There  ore  at  least  half  a  dozeu  species  of  rhubarh 
the  roots  of  all  of  which  possess  medicinal  pro- 
perties; the  /xilmatumt  however,  is  that  whicii 
yields  the  rhubarb  of  commerce.   The  root  I 
perennial,  thick,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  sends  (■ 
long  tapering  branches;  externally  it  is  oro*n 
and  internally  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Tbt 
stalk  is  erect,  round,  hollow,  jointed,  sheath^, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet 
radical  leaves  are  numerous,  large,  rough,  of  - 
roundish  figure,  and  deeply  cut  into  lobes,  »^ 
irregularly  pointed  segments.    The  stalk  k*M 
spring  from  the  joints,  which  they  supply  wi:i 
membranous  sheaths.     The  flowers  termini 
the  branches  in  numerous  clusters,  forming  a  kind 
of  spike,  and  appear  in  April  or  May.  A* 
corolla  divides  into  six  obtuse  segments,  which 
are  of  a  greenish  white  colour.  This  species  * 
a  native  of  Tartary. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1732,  that  natural^ 
became  acquainted  with  the  plant  which  ***** 
to  afford  the  officinal  rhubarb;  when  some  pto^ 
received  from  Russia  by  Jussuu,at  Vw** 
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ILmd,  at  Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply  this 
important  desideratum. 

As  aorae  doubts  still  remained,  Boerhaave 
j-rocun-d  from  a  Turkish  merchant  the  seeds  of 
those  plants  whose  roots  he  annually  sold.  These 
feeds  were  soon  propagated,  and  were  discovered 
to  produce  two  distinct  species,  the  r.  wululatum, 
and  r.  pafm<itnm.  Previous  to  this  time  Dr 
Crorter  had  ni*-aU'<lly  sent  its  seeds  to  Linneus, 
hut  the  young  plants  which  they  produced  con- 
stantly perished;  at  length  he  obtained  the  fresh 
root,  which  succeeded  very  well  at  Upsal,  and 
afterwards  enabled  the  younger  Linneus  to 
describe  this  plant  in  1767. 

Two  years  before  this,  Dr  Hope  had  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an  account 
of  a  plant  of  the  r.  palmatum,  which  grew  in 
the  Botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh.  44  From  the 
perfect  similarity  of  this  root,"  says  Dr  Hope, 
**  with  the  best  foreign  rhul>arb,  in  taste,  smell, 
colour,  and  purgative  qualities,  we  cannot  doubt 
of  our  being  at  last  possessed  of  the  plant  which 
produces  the  true  rhubarb;  and  may  reasonably 
entertain  the  agreeable  expectations  of  its  prov- 
ing a  very  important  acquisition  to  Britain." 
Since  that  period  this  species,  as  well  as  several 
others,  have  been  cultivated  with  success  in  this 
country.  But  owing  to  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  foreign  roots,  the  demand  for  the  home  growth 
}.xn  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  its  farther 
cult  i  vat  ion.  The  only  deficiency  was  in  the 
digging  of  the  root,  but  this  might  easily  be 
unproved.  Its  cultivation  is  easy.  It  is  sown 
in  spring,  in  a  light  soil,  and  transplanted  next 
ipring  into  a  similar  soil  well  trenched,  the 
plants  being  set  at  a  yard  distance  from  each 
other  each  way.  The  third  year  some  plants 
begin  to  flower;  but  the  roots  are  not  lifted  till 
the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year.  When  dug  out 
of  the  ground,  they  are  first  to  be  washed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water;  and  after  the  fibres  and 
small  roots  are  cut  off,  they  are  well  brushed  in 
freah  water,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size. 
The  brown  bark  is  then  washed  off,  and  they 
are  again  thrown  into  fresh  water  for  three  or 
four  hoars,  in  which  they  give  out  a  great  quan- 
tity of  gummy  matter.  They  are  then  taken 
out  and  laid  upon  twigs  to  drip  till  next  morn- 
ing; and  it  Is  chiefly  in  this  time  that  they 
exnde  at  every  part,  a  white,  transparent,  gummy 
matter,  resembling  jelly.  They  are  lastly  placed 
in  a  store,  heated  to  120°  or  140°,  till  they  dry. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  the  recent  root,  yield 
only  about  eight  pounds  of  the  dry.  It  is  not, 
however,  yet  fit  for  sale.  All  the  wrinkles  must 
he  rasped  and  filed  out,  and  the  pieces  thus 
<]  retMw-d  put  in  a  barrel  fixed  on  an  axis,  and 
rolled  about  in  it  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  when  they  get  covered  by  a  fine  powder 
formed  by  their  rubbing  against  each  other. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  it  may  be  powdered,  and 


lias  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  foreign 
rhubarb.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  this  procebs 
is  the  steeping  the  roots  in  water,  to  extract  the 
gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter;  without  this 
precaution,  according  to  Baume,  the  root  cannot 
be  reduced  to  powder,  even  when  perfectly  dry, 
but  becomes  pasty  under  the  pistil.  British 
rhubarb  is  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  sold 
at  nearly  the  price  of  foreign  rhubarb.  It  is 
easily  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  although 
it  is  merely  washed  and  peeled,  before  it  be  cut 
into  proper  pieces,  and  dried  upon  the  top  of  a 
baker's  oven. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  rhubarb  imported  into 
thb  country,  Chinese  and  Turkey  rhubarb,  dif- 
fering in  quality,  although  they  both  come  from 
the  same  country.    All  the  rhubarb  of  com- 
merce is  brought  from  the  Chinese  town,  Sini, 
or  Selira,  by  the  Bucharians.    It  grows  on  the 
neighbouring  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  which 
stretches  to  the  lake  Kokonor,  near  the  source 
of  the  river  Chorico.    It  is  dug  up  by  the  pea- 
sants, cleared  from  the  earth,  cut  into  pieces, 
strung  with  the  bark  on  strings,  and  exposed  to 
dry  under  cover  in  the  shade  for  a  whole  year, 
when  it  is  again  cleansed  and  prepared  for  expor- 
tation.   In  Kiachta,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  it 
is  received  from  the  Bucharians  by  a  Russian 
apothecary,  who  examines  it;  the  bad  is  imme- 
diately burnt,  and  the  good  is  freed  from  its 
bark,  woody  parts,  and  every  impurity  in  the 
most  careful  manner.  It  is  then  sent  to  Moscow 
and  Petersburgh,  where  it  undergoes  a  second 
exami  nation.  This  forms  the  Russian  or  Turkey 
rhubarb,  which  is  reckoned  the  best.    It  is  com- 
monly in  round  pieces,  of  a  reddish  or  whitish- 
yellow  colour,  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth; 
and  is  often  perforated  with  so  large  a  hole,  that 
many  pieces  have  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
rind.   The  Chinese  or  East  India  rhubarb,  is 
brought  by  sea  from  Canton,  and  is  heavier, 
harder,  and  more  compact,  than  the  other;  sel- 
dom perforated  with  holes,  and  is  either  in  long 
pieces  or  with  two  flat  sides,  as  if  they  had  been 
compressed.    The  general  characters  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  its  having  a  whitish  or  clear  yellow 
colour,  being  dry,  solid,  and  compact;  moderately 
heavy,  brittle;  where  recently  broken  appearing 
marked  with  yellow  or  reddish  veins,  mixed 
with  white,  being  easily  pulverizable;  forming 
a  powder  of  a  fine  bright  yellow,  having  the 
peculiar,  nauseous,  aromatic  smell  of  rhubarb, 
and  a  subacrid,  bitterish,  somewhat  astringent 
taste,  and  when  chewed  feeling  gritty  under  the 
teeth;  speedily  colouring  the  saliva,  and  not 
appearing  very  mucilaginous.   Rhubarb  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  bitter  extractive  matter, 
soluble  in  water  and  spirits;  and  also  an  aromatic, 
odorous  matter,  on  which  its  activity  as  a  pur- 
gative depends. 
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Rhubarb  acta  as  a  mild  purgative,  and  as  a 
tonic  amtastringent.  It  may  be  given  in  powder, 
in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful,  or  in  infusion  in 
water,  or  as  a  tincture  dissolved  in  spirits.  It 
is  found  to  yield  more  of  its  purgative  quality 
to  water  than  to  alchohol. 

In  habitual  costiveness  it  is  not  an  appropriate 
medicine,  as  its  astringency  tends  to  keep  up 
this  state  of  the  bowels.  In  stomachic  affections, 
and  laxity  of  the  intestines,  it  is,  however, 
highly  useful;  and  on  this  account  is  a  common 
remedy  in  diarrhea,  or  looseness  of  the  l>owels, 
either  alone  or  given  with  some  absorbent  sub- 
stance, as  magnesia  or  chalk. 

We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  rhubarb  as  fur- 
nishing from  its  stalks  a  pleasant  and  salutary 
acid  substance,  which  is  made  into  tarts.  The 
Persians  have  for  a  long  period  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  this  substance  fur  the  same  purpose. 

Gamisooe.  This  substance  is  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  Siam  and 
Ceylon,  belonging  to  the  natural  family  tricoccoe; 
po/ypamia,  monoecia,  of  Linnrus.  This  tree  is 
of  a  middling  size;  and  the  leaves  and  young 
•hoots  when  cut,  yield  a  juice  which  soon  con- 
cretes into  a  yellow  resin. 

A  similar  substance  is  also  obtained  from 
various  species  of  garcinia  and  hypericum.  This 
gum  is  brought  from  India  in  large  cakes  or 
rolls.  The  best  sort  has  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  shining  fracture,  and  is  free  from  irregu- 
larities. It  has  no  smell,  and  very  little  taste, 
unless  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some  time,  when 
it  imparts  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony.  It  is  a 
most  active  purgative,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  grains.  In 
cases  of  tapeworm,  it  has  liecn  given  in  doses  of 
fifteen  grains,  combined  with  fifteen  grains  of 
vegetable  alkali.  In  general,  it  is  exhibited  in 
small  quantity,  along  with  aloes  or  other  pur- 
gatives, in  the  form  of  pills.  It  requires  to  be 
administered  with  caution. 

It  forms  an  active  ingredient  in  "Morrison's 
pills."  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  most  of  the 
nostrums  for  the  cure  of  tapeworm. 

Ipecacuan.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
real  plant  from  which  this  well  known  emetic 
powder  is  obtained,  lias  not  yet  been  accurately 
ascertained.  It  has  Wen  referred  to  several 
different  genera,  as  euphwKa,  lonicera,  viola,  and 
phygcotria.  The  annexed  cut  is  a  figure  of  the 
true  ipecacuan  plant,  but  without  the  inflores- 
cence; the  original  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
late  Joseph  Banks  by  governor  Philip,  from 
Brazil. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  ipecacuan  root  com- 
monly brought  to  this  country,  chiefly  distill- 
guished  by  the  colours  of  ash  gray,  brown,  and 
white.  The  ash  coloured  is  brought  from  IVru, 
and  is  a  small  wrinkled  root,  bent,  and  contorted 
into  a  great  variety  of  figures;  brought  over  in 


short  pieces  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circuit 
fissures,  down  to  a  small  white,  woody  filr> 


ail. 


Iporo-tian. 


that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece.  TV 
bark  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth,  an! 
resinous,  upon  breaking  it  has  very  little  sir- 
the  taste  is  bitterish,  a  little  acrid,  and  slight  I . 
mucilaginous. 

The  brown  is  small,  somewhat  morewruAW 
than  the  foregoing,  of  a  browu  or  bUcli 
colour  without,  and  white  within.  This  cvn>" 
from  Brazil.  The  white  sort  is  woody,  has  r, 
wrinkles,  and  no  perceptible  bitterness  in  ttfc 
The  ash  coloured  is  that  generally  preferred  fa 
medical  use.  The  brown  has  been  sonwtint* 
observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to  prod  ace \'\<M\' 
effects.  The  white  is  of  a  weak  action.  Ace  r  ' 
ing  to  Dr  Irving,  the  root  contains  a  resin  it«. 
gum,  the  latter  being  more  powerfully  emetic 
than  the  former,  and  also  existing  in  grwter 
quantity.  The  bark  is  stronger  than  the  woody 
part,  and  the  whole  root  is  antiseptic  as<i 
astringent.  Vinegar  has  the  power  of  destroys, 
the  emetic  quality  of  the  root;  thirty  grains  of 
the  powder  given  in  acetous  acid,  only  produce 
a  laxative  effect  on  the  bowels. 

Piso  gives  the  first  account  of  ipeeacoan  M 
1610;  and  about  thirty  years  after  this  period  it 
was  introduced  into  general  practice  in  Franc, 
by  Kelvetius.  In  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  grains,  it  forms  one  of  the  safest  and  nx*t 
effectual  of  emetics;  in  smaller  quantities,  it 
employed  as  a  sudorific;  and  in  nil  those  ciyS 
where  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  & 
skin  is  deemed  useful.  Combined  with  opian; 
it  forms  the  celebrated  sweating  medicine  ab 
Dover's  powder. 

Squill  (aeilla  maritima ).  Natural  fan  .' 
asphoddu*;  kexandria,  montyynia,  of  LinnffN 
This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  with i 
large  bulbous  root,  coated  like  the  tow" 
onion,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  abounding  in  1 
thick  juice.  The  stem  is  round,  sraoefh,  foe 
culent,  and  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  hehrkt- 
The  leaves  spring  from  the  root  and  are  1°r:' 
sword-shaped,  and  pointed.  The  flowew  JJ 
produced  in  a  long  close  spike,  and  have 
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whitish  coloured  petals.  They  appear  in  April 
and  May.  The  capsule  is  oblong,  and  contains 
numerous  rounded  seeds. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  where 
it  grows  in  sandy  situations  on 
the  sea  coast. 

It  was  first  cultivated  in 
Kngland  in  1648,  in  the  Oxford 
The  red  rooted 

I*«ses8  greater  strength  than 
the  white,  and  is  preferred 
tor  medical  use.  The  root 
has  little  smell,  but  to  the  taste 
is  very  nauseous,  and  intensely 
hitter  and  acrimonious.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to 
both  spirits,  vinegar,  and  water. 

This  root  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  has  ever  since  been  employed  by  physicians. 
In  large  doses  it  proves  poisonous  to  many  ani- 
mals; and  in  man  excites  violent  action  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  In 
moderate  doses,  however,  of  a  few  grains,  it  is 
a  perfectly  safe  and  efficacious  medicine,  and  is 
used  in  coughs,  asthma,  and  dropsy.  To  prevent 
its  too  great  action  on  the  stomach,  it  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  a  portion  of  opium. 
With  calomel  it  forms  a  powerful  stimulant  of 
the  urinary  organs. 

The  root  to  be  preserved  should  be  slowly 
dried,  but  not  overmuch,  and  then  reduced  to 
jiowder.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  two 
to  five  grains  in  this  way,  or  as  a  tincture  in 
spirits  or  vinegar. 

W  n  it  k  II  ellebore  (r*  rat  rum  album  J.  Natural 
family  liliacea;  polygamia,  motujecia,  of  Linmeus. 
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Hellebore. 

The  root  is  perennial,  about  an  inch  thick,  with 
numerous  strong  fibres;  externally  it  is  brown, 
and  internally  white.  The  stalk  is  thick,  strong, 
round,  hairy,  and  about  four  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  large,  numerous,  oval  ribbed,  plaited, 
and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  also  of  a  greenish  colour,  forming  large 
branched  spikes.  The  corolla  is  six-pe  tailed. 
The  flowers  are  both  hermaphrodite  and  male. 


This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Gerard  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  who  introduced  it  into  Britain,  about 
the  year  1596. 

Two  kinds  of  hellebore,  the  white  and  the 
black,  were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  ancients, 
although  it  is  difficult  exactly  to  trace  which 
kind  is  described  by  Dioscorides.  Hippocrates 
frequently  mentions  hellebore,  simply  or  gen- 
erally, by  which  we  are  told  the  white  is  to  be 
understood,  as  he  adds,  the  words  black,  or  purg- 
ing when  the  other  species  is  meant;  and  as  the 
purgative  powers  of  white  hellebore  are  known 
to  be  weaker  than  those  of  the  black,  the  dis- 
tinction is  so  far  applicable  to  the  effect  now 
experienced  of  the  two  roots  now  known. 

The  famous  Anticyrian  hellebore  is  supposed 
to  be  the  black.  Pau&anias  savs,  that  both  the 
white  and  black  hellebore  grew  at  Anticyra;  but 
the  latter  was  accounted  safer,  and  therefore 
more  commonly  employed. 

Not  only  the  roots,  but  every  other  part  of  the 
plant  of  white  hellebore,  is  acrid  and  poisonous, 
and  is  shunned  by  most  animals.  The  dried 
root  has  no  peculiar  smell,  but  a  nauseous,  acrid, 
and  bitter  taste.  When  applied  to  open  sores 
and  ulcers,  it  produces  its  purging  effect;  and  if 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  gives  rise  to  violent  sneez- 
ing. In  large  doses,  it  produces  violent  action 
on  the  intestines,  followed  by  inflammation  and 
death. 

The  ancients,  though  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  powerful  and  dangerous  effects  of  white 
hellebore,  yet  frequently  prescribed  it  internally, 
especially  in  cases  of  melancholy  madness,  dropsy, 
epilepsy,  and  leprosy.  Hippocrates  gave  it  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  vomiting,  and  deemed 
it  safer  when  this  action  took  place.  To  those 
of  infirm  and  weak  habits,  to  women,  children, 
old  men,  and  the  consumptive,  it  was  deemed 
inadmissible;  and  even  when  given  to  the  robust, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  moderate  its  violence 
by  different  combinations  and  preparations;  for 
it  was  frequently  observed  to  effect  a  cure  not 
only  by  its  immediate  action  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  but  when  no  sensible  action  was 
manifested. 

Hellebore  has  not,  however,  kept  its  ground 
among  the  moderns,  as  a  cure  of  madness;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  now  very  much  employed  in  any 
disease.  Its  violent  action  as  a  purgative,  in 
which  capacity  alone  it  is  looked  to  as  a  means 
of  cure  by  modern  practitioners,  has  perhaps 
been  the  cause  of  its  disuse.  The  powdered 
bark  of  the  root  collected  in  spring,  has  been 
given  in  cases  of  melancholy  madness,  beginning 
with  a  grain,  and  increasing  it  to  eight  grains, 
and  even  to  twenty;  nausea,  vomiting,  purging, 
and  increase  of  cutaneous  and  urinary  secretions 
followed  its  use,  together  with  redness  of  face, 
and  efflorescence  of  the  skin. 

3  z 
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In  diseases  of  the  skin  it  is  still  employed 
with  success,  especially  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 

Biack  Rellebokk  ( helleborus  niger J.  Ranwi- 
culacear;  polyandria,  polvgynia,  of  Linneus.  The 
root  is  perennial,  rough,  knotted,  and  externally 
of  a  black  colour,  internally  white,  and  sends 
off  many  strong,  round  fibres.  The  flower  stalks 
are  erect,  round,  tapering,  and  red  towards  the 
base.  The  bracteal  leaves  supply  the  place  of 
a  calyx,  and  are  oral,  concave,  and  generally 
indented  at  the  top.  The  flower  is  large,  with 
fivo  whitish  petals,  tinted  on  the  edges  of  a  pink 
hue.  The  capsules,  or  pods,  contain  numerous, 
shining,  blackish  seeds.  The  leaves  are  com- 
pound, and  are  divided  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or 
pedated.  There  are  two  pairs  on  each  side, 
with  a  solitary  centre  leaf.  It  is  a  native  of 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
gardens  of  this  country  by  Gerard,  in  1596.  In 
mild  weather  it  flowers  in  January,  and  hence 
has  been  called  the  Christmas  flower.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  other  species,  and  hence  the 
uncertainty  of  its  supposed  effects  in  medical 
experience. 

The  taste  of  the  fresh  root  is  bitter  and  some- 
what acrid,  leaving  on  the  tongue  a  benumbed 
sensation,  as  of  a  loss  of  taste,  similar  to  what 
occurs  when  the  tongue  is  burnt  with  a  drop  of 
hot  liquid.  It  also  emits  a  strong  nauseous 
smell;  both  these  qualities,  however,  are  impaired 
by  drying  and  keeping.  In  its  most  active  state 
its  effects  on  the  constitution  are  violent,  and 
often  dangerous.  By  the  ancients  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  purgative  in  coses  of  madness,  and 
other  diseases  where  there  was  obstinate  eostive- 
ness.  In  modern  practice  it  is  much  less  em- 
ployed; and  chiefly  in  small  doses,  as  an  alter- 
ative in  obstructions  of  the  uterine  discharge, 
and  in  dropsies. 

An  extract  prepared  by  dissolving  the  root  in 
water,  and  then  evaporating  it,  is  that  prepara- 
tion most  employed;  and  it  is  given  in  doses 
varying  from  two  to  ten,  and  twenty  grains, 
according  to  the  object  in  view. 

The  Latin  poets  and  writers  have  frequent 
allusions  to  this  drug,  and  describe  it  ax  growing 
on  the  island  of  Anticyra,  and  about  mount 
Olympus.  Tournefort  saw  a  species  of  this 
plant  growing  in  great  plenty  in  those  localities. 

Fetid  Hellebore,  or  Bear' g- foot  (h.  fctidus ), 
is  another  species  which  has  been  long  used  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  places,  by  the  country 
people,  as  a  cure  for  the  long  round  worm  in 
children.  The  juice  is  an  acrid  and  nauseous 
substance,  and  owes  its  virtues  to  its  cathartic 
qualities.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  England, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

Mkadqw  Saffron,  or  Colchicum,  ( colchicum 
autumnal* ).  Natural  family  liliaceat;  hcxan- 
dria,  trigyniay  of  Linnrus.   This  plant  is  com-  I 


mon  in  meadow  grounds  in  England.  It  to 
first  recommended  to  the  attention  of  medial 
men  by  Baron  Stoerck,  of  Vienna,  and  hm  lat- 
terly, again,  come  into  considerable  repute  as  a 
medicine. 

The  root  is  a  perennial,  succulent  bulb,  from 
which  rises  a  long  tube  containing  the  W, 
which  is  large,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  Tk» 
flower  appears  in  September,  while  the  let** 
make  their  appearance  in  the  following  jprin. 
The  active  nature  of  the  root  varies  probakk 
according  to  age,  and  the  nature  of  the  toil.  1: 
its  fresh  state,  it  is  acrid,  pungent,  and  affect- 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  From  various  obser- 
vations made  on  the  effects  of  colchicnm  by 
Baron  Stoerck,  and  especially  upon  the  infus* 
of  three  grains  of  the  fresh  root  in  four  ounw 
of  wine,  he  remarked,  that  its  diuretic  povtf 
was  very  considerable;  and  therefore  concluded, 
that  if  its  deleterious  acrimony  were  destroyed, 
it  might  prove  a  useful  medicine.  Accordingly, 
he  digested  an  ounce  of  the  recent  root  w » 
pound  of  vinegar  for  forty-eight  hours,  with » 
gentle  heat;  the  vinegar  being  then  strained,  it 
proved  acrid  to  the  taste,  irritated  the  fences 
and  excited  a  slight  cough,  to  obviate  which,  br 
mixed  the  vinegar  with  twice  its  weight  of  hon?y. 
and  gently  boiled  it  down  to  the  consistence  of 
honey,  forming  an  oxynial  sufficient!)'  grateful 
and  which,  taken  in  doses  of  a  dram,  acted  on 
the  urinary  organs,  and  also  on  the  muews 
membranes  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

An  infusion  of  the  root  in  wine  or  vinegar 
now  commonly  employed;  and  is  found  s  mos: 
useful  medicine  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  dropsy. 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  the  common  daffodil 
narcissus,  and  other  species  of  the  family  lifw- 
are  also  possessed  of  acrid,  purgative,  and  erne':- 
qualities. 

"We  recollect  an  instance  where  the  learn  of 
the  common  daffodil  were  taken  by  a  cook  K 
leeks,  and  put  into  broth,  the  consequence  <>■ 
which  was,  that  on  two  occasions  where  tii' 
broth  was  eaten,  all  those  that  partook  of  i; 
were  seized  with  sickness  and  vomiting.  Tw 
circumstance  excited  considerable  alarm 
conjecture,  until  at  last  the  mystery  was  de*n>l 
up  by  the  mistake  of  the  cook  having  bem 
detected. 


CHAP.  L. 

NARCOTIC  PLANTS— OPIUM,    HEMLOCK,  KIWI*' 
BELLADONNA,  &C. 

Thb  vegetable  substances  contained  in  ^ 
chapter,  are  characterised  by  possessing  a  peenbtf 
principle  called  narcotic,  which  acts  on  the  nrr- 
vous  system,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  supposed, 
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as  a  stimulant,  and  subsequently  as  a  sedative.  In 
this  way  they  produce  more  or  less  of  an  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits,  and  an  increase  of  the  actions  and 
secretions  of  the  body,  followed,  however,  by  a 
corresponding  depression  and  inaction.  In  suffi- 
cient doses,  they  allay  pain  and  nervous  irregu- 
larity of  action;  in  excess,  they  destroy  the 
functions  of  life  altogether.  The  active  princi- 
ple of  all  these  plants  resides  in  the  natural 
juices,  and  varies  in  nature  according  to  the 
(■articular  plant. 

Opium  ( papaver mmniferum ).  Natural  family 
rKceades;  polyandria,  motiogyitia,  of  Linrueus. 


214. 


White  Poppy. 


This  celebrated  drug  is  the  expressed  juice  of  a 
species  of  poppy.  The  root  is  annual,  tapering, 
and  branched;  the  stalk  is  round,  smooth,  erect, 
often  branched,  of  a  shining  green  colour,  and 
rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  large,  ovate,  deeply  serrated,  and 
closely  embrace  the  stalk.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  terminal,  and  usually  white  or  purplish. 
The  capsule  is  one-celled,  divided  half  way  into 
many  compartments,  which  open  by  several 
apertures  beneath  the  crown,  and  contain  numer- 
ous small  seeds.  It  4s  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  a  wild 
suite  in  England,  growing  in  old  neglected  gar- 
dens, and  even  in  the  fields.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August. 

This  species  is  said  to  have  been  named  white 
poppy,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  seeds;  a  variety 
of  it,  however,  is  well  known  to  produce  black 
seeds.  The  double-flowered  white  poppy  is 
also  another  variety;  but  for  medicinal  purposes 
any  of  them  may  be  employed  indiscriminately, 
a*  no  difference  is  discoverable  in  the  sensible 
qualities  or  effects. 

The  leaves,  stalks,  and  especially  the  capsules 
of  the  poppy,  abound  with  a  narcotic,  milky 
juice,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
hardens  into  the  substance  called  opium.  This 
substance  may  also  be  obtained,  though  in  a 
much  less  pure  or  concentrated  state,  by  boiling 
the  above  parts  of  the  plant  in  water,  and  then 
evaporating  it  so  as  to  form  an  extract. 

Opium  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Persia,  Arabia, 


and  other  parts  of  India.  The  manner  of  cul- 
tivating the  poppy  in  those  countries,  is  thus 
detailed  by  Mr  Kerr.  The  field  being  well  pre- 
pared by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  reduced 
to  an  exact  level  superficies,  is  then  divided  into 
quadrangular  areas  of  seven  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  in  breadth,  leaving  two  feet  of  interval, 
which  is  raised  five  or  six  inches,  and  excavated 
into  an  aqueduct  for  conveying  water  to  every 
area,  for  which  purpose  they  have  a  well  in  every 
cultivated  field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  October 
or  November.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  grow 
six  or  eight  inches  distant  from  each  other,  and 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  When  the 
young  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they 
are  watered  more  sparingly;  but  the  cultivator 
strews  all  over  the  areas  a  compost  of  ashes  and 
animal  manure,  and  a  large  portion  of  nitrous 
earth,  scraped  from  the  highways  and  old  mud 
walls.  When  the  plants  are  about  to  flower, 
they  are  watered  very  profusely,  and  kept  con- 
stantly mobt.  When  the  capsules  are  half  grown, 
the  supply  of  water  is  stopped,  and  the  process 
of  collecting  the  opium  is  commenced.  At  sun- 
set they  make  two  longitudinal  double  incisions 
upon  each  half- ripe  capsule,  passing  from  below 
upwards,  and  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  capsule.  The  incisions 
are  repeated  every  evening  until  each  capsule 
has  received  six  or  eight  wounds;  they  are  then 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  ripe  capsules 
afford  little  or  no  juice.  If  the  wound  was 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  cicatrix  would 
be  too  soon  formed,  while  the  night  dews,  by 
their  moisture,  favour  the  exudation  of  the 
juice. 

Early  in  the  morning  old  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  collect  the  juice  by  scraping  it  off  the 
wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoope,  and  deposit 
the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  is  worked 
by  the  hand  in  the  open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes 
of  a  considerable  thickness.  It  is  then  formed 
into  cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen 
basins  to  be  farther  dried.  These  cakes  a  re- 
covered over  with  poppy  or  toWco  leaves,  and 
dried  till  they  are  fit  for  sale.  Opium  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  by  an  admixture  of  cow 
dung,  the  extract  of  the  plant  procured  by 
boiling,  and  various  other  substances.  At  the 
period  Mr  Kerr  wrote,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  there  were  600,000  pounds  of  opium 
exported  from  the  Ganges.  Since  that  time  the 
trade  has  greatly  increased,  especially  since  the 
opiu  m  trade  with  China  has  prodigiously  increased 
the  demand. 

The  cultivation  of  the  white  poppy,  and  the 
manufacture  of  opium,  has  been  several  times 
tried  in  Britain,  and  several  years  ago  by  Dr 
Young,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  however,  and  the  fre- 
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queut  absence  of  the  sun  with  rainy  weather, 
were  found  to  be  very  great  drawbacks  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  drug,  in  consid- 
erable quantity.  In  strength  and  medicinal 
effects,  however,  the  British  opium  equalled  that 
of  warmer  climates. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  opium  imported  into 
this  country : 

Turkey  opium  is  a  solid  compact  substance, 
possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  tenacity,  with 
a  shining  fracture,  and  uniform  appearance  when 
broken;  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  exciting 
at  first  when  chewed,  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste, 
which  soon  becomes  acrid,  with  some  degree  of 
warmth,  and  having  a  peculiar,  heavy,  disagree- 
able smell.  The  best  pieces  are  the  flat  or  com- 
pressed, the  round  masses  being  of  inferior 
quality. 

East  Indian  opium  has  much  less  consistence, 
being  sometimes  not  much  thicker  than  tar,  and 
always  ductile.  Its  colour  is  much  darker,  its 
taste  more  nauseous,  and  less  bitter,  and  its  smell 
rather  empyreumatic.  It  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  Turkish  opium,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
one-half  the  strength.  One-eighth  of  the  weight 
of  the  cakes  is  allowed  for  the  large  quantity 
of  leaves  with  which  they  are  enveloped.  In 
the  East  Indies,  when  opium  is  not  good  enough 
to  bring  a  certain  price,  it  is  destroyed  under  the 
inspection  of  public  officers. 

Opium  is  soluble  in  water  and  spirits;  the 
latter  forms  the  tincture  of  opium  or  laudanum. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  opium  shows  it  to 
be  a  compound  of  morphium  and  narcotine,  the 
two  principles  on  which  its  action  on  the  body 
depends;  as  also  of  mecoraic  acid,  a  substance 
like  caoutchouc,  one  like  fibrina,  a  resin,  gum, 
starch,  fixed  oil,  and  lignine. 

The  action  of  opium  on  the  animal  system 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Some 
asserting  that  it  is  a  direct  sedative,  while  others 
maintain  that  it  is  a  powerful  stimulus.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  capable  in  the  first 
instance,  of  producing  great  excitement,  while 
the  sedative  effects,  which  always  succeed,  are 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  the  previous 
excitement.  In  small  doses  it  is  decidedly 
stimulant.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  raised,  and  the  mental  energies 
roused  and  excited.  These  effects  are  succeeded 
by  languor,  lassitude,  and  torpor.  In  larger 
doses,  the  stimulating  effects  are  not  so  apparent; 
but  the  excitability  of  the  system  is  remarkably 
diminished,  and  confusion  of  the  head,  giddiness, 
and  sleep,  are  produced.  In  excessive  doses,  it 
causes  headache,  delirium,  apoplexy,  and  death. 

By  habit,  the  effects  of  this  drug  on  the  body 
are  greatly  diminished;  one,  two,  and  three 
grains  produce  marked  effects  at  first;  and  cases 
have  occurred  of  death  from  swallowing  even 
four  grains:  by  degrees,  however,  the  habit  of  I 


daily  taking  opium  will  enable  a  person  t« 
swallow  with  impunity  to,  40,  60,  and  100 
grains,  and  upwards.  The  habitual  use  and  abuse 
of  opium,  produces  the  same  effects  on  the  con- 
stitution as  dram  drinking,  such  as  dyspep*]^ 
with  total  loss  of  tone  of  the  stomach',  tremor?, 
palsy,  stupidity,  general  emaciation,  and  pre- 
mature decay.  In  eastern  countries,  opium  is 
not  only  taken  into  the  stomach,  bat  is  sko 
smoked  like  tobacco,  the  inhaled  fumes  produc- 
ing the  same  stupifying  effects  as  the  solid  drat 
Few  of  those  infatuated  wretches  who  on* 
yield  to  this  debasing  vice,  ever  have  the  resolu- 
tion or  power  to  abandon  it. 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine,  thou^i 
not  known,  or  at  least  alluded  to,  by  HippocnUs, 
wm  familiar  to  Diagorus,  who  immediately  &ur 
ceeded  him.  It  was  anciently  prepared  at  Thebes, 
and  hence  the  name  of  TAebaiatm  by  which  it 
was  long  known.  This  differs  from  the  neconia» 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  plant,  obtained  by  decoction  in  water. 

As  a  medicine,  it  is  the  chief  narcotic  of 
modern  practice,  and  is  universally  used  in  dis- 
eases to  mitigate  pain,  diminish  over  sensibility 
of  the  system,  to  procure  sleep,  check  loosen*? 
of  the  intestines,  and  other  excessive  dischargn- 
It  is  improper,  however,  in  all  cases  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  where  previous  bleeding  oren- 
cuations  have  not  been  used.  It  also  require? 
much  skill  and  management  in  its  exhibition. 
Inference  always  being  had  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  constitution,  the  nature  of  the  di*s*> 
and  the  regulation  of  the  doee,  or  the  medicine 
with  which  it  may  be  combined.  Thus,  with 
ipecacuan,it  produces  perspiration;  with  calomel 
it  allays  certain  states  of  inflammation;  and  with 
purgatives,  it  relieves  colic,  pain,  and  loosen** 
of  the  bowels. 

Lkttucb  ( lactuca  viroto).  Syiifjfw'->i(Lf  p°*.f' 
(jnmioy  equalis  of  Linnsrus.  This  is  a  commix 
perennial  plant  in  meadows,  and  on  the  sides  if 
ditches.  The  stalk  is  about  three  feet  high,  uV 
root  leaves  are  cut  into  deep  clefts,  the  ed^ 
serrated ;  the  stem  leaves  are  arrow-shaped,  entm\ 
and  embrace  the  stalks.  The  flowers  are  com- 
posed of  numerous,  equal,  yellow  florets,  anJ 
appear  in  July  and  August. 

The  plant  has  a  strong,  unpleasant  smell,  wry 
similar  to  that  of  opium;  and  a  bitter,  scrii 
taste.  It  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  which,  whn 
scraped  off  and  hardened,  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  opium. 

Dioscorides,  the  Greek  physician,  seenw  ,0 
liave  looked  upon  the  effects  of  the  juice  of  this 
plant  as  similar  to  that  of  the  white  poppr 
Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  first  brought  it  into  notice 
in  modern  times,  as  a  cure  for  dropsies.  It  h* 
not,  however,  in  further  experience,  nuintaioei 
its  reputation. 

The  common  garden  lettuce  also  yields  a  mill  v 
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juioe,  which,  in  its  action,  resembles  that  of 
opium,  though  in  a  milder  degree.  Thia  juice 
ia  collected  when  the  plant  has  put  forth  its 
flower  stem,  by  cutting  this  stem  across,  and 
collecting  the  juice  by  successive  small  pieces  of 
cotton,  which  are  thrown  into  a  little  water;  and 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated,  this 
water  holding  in  solution  the  contents  of  the 
pieces  of  cotton,  ia  evaporated,  and  an  extract  is 
thus  procured.  It  may  also  be  procured  at  less 
expense,  by  macerating  in  water  the  stems  and 
leaves,  just  after  the  seeds  have  been  matured, 
and  before  the  plant  decays.  The  maceration  is 
to  be  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  the 
liquid  is  boiled  for  two  hours,  and  finally  eva- 
porated in  shallow  basins.  This  extract  is  called 
Lactucariutn,  or  lettuce  opium.  It  is  said  to 
allay  pain,  and  procure  relief  in  rheumatism, 
colic,  and  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  to  have 
less  of  the  disagreeable  effects  which  opium  not 
unfrequently  produces. 

Hemlock  ( ami  urn  maculattun ).  Natural 
family  umbelli/tne  ;    pentandria,  dipynia,  of 
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Linns? us.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hemlock,  the 
water  hemlock,  and  the  common.  The  common 
hemlock  is  a  biennial  plant,  very  common  in 
waste  grounds.  The  stalk  rises  to  the  height  of 
five  or  six  feet.  It  is  hollow,  jointed,  and  thickly 
marked  externally  with  brown  spots.  The  lower 
leaves  are  very  large,  tripinnated,  of  a  shining 
green  colour,  with  long,  concave  footstalks.  The 
upper  leaves  are  much  smaller.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels;  and  both  they  and  the  seeds 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  another  plant  of  the 
same  natural  family,  the  common  carraway. 

The  W ater  Hemlock  ( cicuta  virosa  J,  is  found 
growing  on  the  borders  of  pools  and  rivers;  it 
strongly  resembles  the  former,  only  the  pinna? 
of  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  lanceolate;  and  the 
umbel  of  the  flowers  is  denser,  and  more  com- 
I>act.   The  stem  is  not  spotted  like  the  common 
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hemlock,  and  the  odour  of  the  plant  resembles 
that  of  smallage  or  parsly;  while  that  of  the 
common  hemlock  is  nauseous,  and  peculiarly 
unpleasant.  Both  plants  are  poisonous.  The 
root  of  the  water  hemlock  is  acrid,  and  power- 
fully poisonous  in  its  fresh  state,  but  loses  its 
virulent  qualities  when  dried.  The  root  of  the 
common  hemlock  possesses  little  or  no  active 
powers;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  are 
decidedly  poisonous,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Sheep  and  Bome  other  animals  eat  it  with 
impunity,  while,  to  the  greater  number,  it  proves 
an  active  poison. 

The  ancients  were  familiar  with  the  poisonous 
nature  of  hemlock;  but  from  their  descriptions 
of  the  plant,  it  is  not  well  ascertained  whether 
the  water  hemlock  or  the  common,  (tnaculatum) 
was  the  species  they  employed.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  both.  The  juice 
of  hemlock  was  frequently  administered  to 
criminals;  and  this  was  the  fatal  poison  which 
the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers,  Socrates, 
was  adjudged  by  his  persecutors  to  drink.  The 
symptoms  produced  by  a  poisonous  dose  of  hem- 
lock are :  great  anxiety,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
stupor,  raving,  madness,  and  death.  In  smaller 
doses  it  may,  and  is,  however,  used  internally, 
without  producing  any  of  these  symptoms. 
Externally,  both  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physi- 
cians were  in  the  practice  of  using  it  for  the 
cure  of  indolent  tumours,  swellings,  and  pains 
of  the  joints,  as  well  as  for  affections  of  the  skin. 
Among  the  moderns,  Baron  Stoerck  was  the 
first  who  called  the  attention  of  medical  men  to 
the  use  of  cicuta,  Wh  externally  and  internally, 
for  the  cure  of  cancerous  and  other  ulcers. 
Although  further  experience  has  not  altogether 
confirmed  the  high  praises  bestowed  on  it  by 
this  German  physician,  yet  it  has  been  found  a 
useful  medicine  for  affording  relief  in  those 
malignant  diseases.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  an 
extract,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  yield  a  stronger 
one  than  the  leaves,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  are  also  used  either  as  a  tincture  in 
spirits,  or  dried  and  formed  into  a  powder.  These 
leaves  should  be  gathered  about  the  end  of  J une, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  The  small  leaves 
should  be  selected,  and  the  stalks  picked  out  and 
discarded.  The  leaves  are  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
or  in  a  pan  before  a  good  fire,  and  are  then  to  be 
put  into  strong  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a  close 
drawer;  or  they  may  be  powdered  and  put  into 
glass-stopped  phials,  taking  care  to  exclude  them 
from  the  light.  The  medical  activity  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  reside  in  a  resinous  substance, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  leaves  made  in  ether.  It  has  a  rich  dork 
green  colour,  and  contains  the  peculiar  odour  and 
taste  of  hemlock. 

Hemlock  Water-dropwort  (wnanthe  crocata ). 
This  is  also  a  poisonous  plant,  which  grows  on  the 
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banks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  The  root  is  perennial,  the  stalk  chan- 
neled, smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and 
two  to  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  simply 
and  doubly  pinnated;  the  larger  pinnae  three- 
lobed;  the  flowers  in  a  spreading  globular  umbel. 
The  root  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  is  a 
virulent  poison.     Mr  Ilowell  mentions,  that 
during  the  late  war,  eleven  French  prisoners  had 
the  liberty  of  walking  for  a  short  distance  around 
the  town  of  Pembroke.    Three  of  these  being 
in  the  fields  a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large 
quantity  of  this  plant,  which  they  took  to  be 
wild  celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter 
for  dinner.   After  washing  it  they  all  three  ate, 
or  rather  tasted  of  the  roots.    As  they  were 
entering  the  town,  without  any  previous  notice 
of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  disorder  in  the 
head,  one  of  them  was  seized  with  convulsions, 
the  other  two  ran  home  and  sent  a  surgeon  to 
him.   The  surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed, 
and  then  to  vomit  him;  but  those  endeavours 
were  fruitless,  and  he  died  presently.  Ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's  death,  and  of 
their  own  danger,  the  two  men  gave  of  these 
roots  to  the  other  prisoners,  who  all  ate  some  of 
them  with  their  dinner.    A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, the  remaining  two  who  gathered  the 
plants  were  seized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  of  which  one  died;  the  other  was  bled,  and 
an  emetic  with  great  difficulty  forced  down,  on 
account  of  his  jaws  being  locked  together.  This 
operated,  and  he  recovered;  but  was  sometime 
affected  with  dizziness  in  his  head,  though  not 
Mck,  or  the  least  disordered  in  his  stomach.  The 
other  eight  being  bled  and  vomited  immediately, 
recovered.* 

At  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  eight  boys  mistaking 
this  plant  for  water  parsnip,  ate  plentifully  of 
its  roots.  About  four  or  five  hours  after,  the 
eldest  boy  became  suddenly  convulsed,  and  died; 
and  before  the  next  morning,  four  of  the  other 
boys  died  in  a  similar  manner.  Of  the  other 
three,  one  was  maniacal  several  hours;  another 
lost  his  hair  and  nails;  but  the  third  escaped 
unhurt.  In  other  cases  where  children  ate  the 
root  by  mistake,  burning  heat  in  the  stomach, 
great  agony,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  convulsions 
followed. 

The  leaves  and  juice  of  the  plant  are  equally 
deleterious.  Goats  brouse  on  it  with  impunity, 
but  to  most  other  animals  it  proves  a  poison. 
Even  the  odour  of  the  plant,  if  long  inhaled, 
causes  nausea  and  giddiness.  This  plant  is  not 
commonly  used  as  a  medicine,  although,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  been  taken  with  effect  in  eruptive 
diseases  of  the  skin.  It  should  be  given  at  first 
in  small  doses,  gradually  increased. 

Henbane  ( hyosciamus  nigtr ).  Natural  family 
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solaneas;  pentatidria,  monoqyniay  of  Unneos. 
The  black  henbane  is  a  biennial  plant,  which 
grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  is  to  be  found  com- 
monly among  rubbish,  and  on  road  aide*.  The 
root  is  long,  compact,  and  fibrous.  The  stalk 
is  round,  woody,  branched,  and  about  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  divided  into 
irregular  lobes,  and  of  a  sea-green  colour,  wooUt. 
and  with  their  base  embrace  the  stem.  Tht 
flowers  grow  in  irregular  clusters  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  con- 
sisting of  a  short  tube,  with  an  expanded  limb, 
divided  into  five  obtuse  segments;  of  a  ding 
yellow  colour,  with  many  minute,  purple  ram 
The  capsule  is  oval,  two-celled,  and  contxr- 
many  small,  irregular,  brown  seeds.  The  plant 
flowers  in  June.  The  smell  of  the  whole  plant 
is  strong  and  peculiar.  The  bruised  leaves  emit 
an  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  tobacco.  This 
odour  is  still  stronger  when  the  leaves  are  burnt, 
and  on  ignition  they  sparkle  with  a  cnckling 
noise,  somewhat  like  the  deflagration  of  nitre. 
To  the  taste  the  leaves  are  mild  and  mucila- 
ginous. 

All  parts  of  the  plant,  the  roots,  seeds  md 
leaves,  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in  sufikicu 
quantity,  prove  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  A 
French  physician  relates  that  nine  persons, 
having  eaten  by  mistake  the  roots  of  henbane, 
were  seized  with  most  alarming  symptoms. 
Some  were  speechless,  and  showed  no  other  signs 
of  life  than  by  convulsions  and  contortion*  of 
the  limbs;  others  uttered  terrible  howling9,and 
exhibited  strong  muscular  convulsions:  in  alt 
the  eyeballs  stared  from  their  sockets,  and  their 
mouths  were  drawn  backwards  on  both  side*. 
On  recovering,  all  objects  appeared  for  aerer*! 
days  of  a  red  scarlet  hue.  "Four  children," 
says  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  "who  ate  the  berri*. 
mistaking  their  capsules  for  filberts,  were  *uW 
with  great  thirst,  swimmings  of  the  head,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  ravings,  and  profound  sleep,  which 
last,  in  one  of  the  cases,  continued  for  two  days 
and  nights. 

Dr  S ted  man  relates  a  case  in  which  the  leates 
were  boiled  by  mistake  in  broth,  which  w» 
eaten  by  seven  persons.  "  I  saw  them,"s»v? 
he,  "about  three  hours  after,  and  then  three  of 
the  men  were  become  quite  insensible,  did  not 
know  their  comrades,  talked  incoherently,  and 
were  in  as  high  a  delirium  as  people  in  the  rap 
of  a  fever.  All  of  them  had  low  irregular  pulses, 
slavered,  and  frequently  changed  colour;  then 
eves  looked  fiery,  and  they  catched  at  whatem 
lay  next  them,  calling  out  that  it  was  goinj  I* 
fall." 

This  plant  proves  also  a  poison  to  some  ani- 
mals, as  to  birds  and  dogs;  while  cows,  horses, 
goats,  and  pigs,  eat  it  with  impunity. 

In  medicine  this  plant  has  been  used  from  uV 
earliest  records.    Dioscorides  employed  it  to  pro- 
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cure  sleep,  and  allay  pains;  and  Celsusand  others 
bare  made  use  of  it  for  the  same  purposes,  both 
externally  and  internally.  Its  modern  use  was 
revived  hy  Baron  Stoerck,  who  gave  it  in  the  form 
of  an  extract,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  other 

In  modern  practice  it  is  employed  in  all  those 
cases  where  opium  is  found  not  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular constitution.  Aa  it  is  of  a  laxative  ten- 
dency also,  it  is  employed  in  preference  to  opium, 
where  it  is  of  importance  to  preserve  the  due 
action  of  the  bowels. 

The  usual  preparations  are  an  extract  made 
by  evaporating  the  inspissated  juice,  the  dose 
of  which  is  from  a  grain  to  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
even  thirty,  increased  gradually. 

A  spirituous  tincture  is  also  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  which  is  about  one-half  the  strength  of 
laudanum.  Externally,  both  those  preparations 
are  used  in  rheumatism  and  local  pains,  and  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  eye.  A  watery  solution 
of  the  extract  applied  to  the  eye,  has  a  similar 
effect  with  that  of  belladonna  in  dilating  the 
pupil,  and  thus  preparing  the  eye  for  an  opera- 
tion, or  assisting  the  cure  of  its  internal  inflam- 
mation. This  dilatation  leaves  no  injurious 
effect  afterwards.  Poultices  of  the  leaves  are 
also  applied  to  indolent  tumours,  and  irritable 
sores.  Its  effect  in  cancerous  sores,  however,  is 
only  to  allay  pain. 

Deadly  Nightshade  (atropa  belladonna). 
Natural  family  solatuce;  pentandria,  mmogynia, 
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of  Linneus.  This  plant,  which  is  found  grow- 
ing in  shady  situations  and  waste  grounds  in  this 
country,  belongs  to  a  natural  family  which  all 
possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  narcotic 
poisonous  quality. 

The  root  is  thick,  whitish,  and  perennial, 
sending  forth  annually  a  strong,  branched,  pur- 
ple coloured  stem,  from  three  to  five  feet  high. 


The  leaves  are  of  unequal  size,  and  are  entire, 
oval,  pointed,  standing  in  pairs  on  very  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large,  bell-shaped, 
pendent,  and  of  a  brown  purple  hue;  appearing 
in  June  or  July,  and  producing  a  round  purple 
berry,  which  ripens  in  September.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  fine  down. 

Dioscorides  and  other  Greek  physicians  were 
in  all  probability  acquainted  with  this  plant, 
though  their  descriptions  are  not  sufficiently 
minute  so  as  to  identify  it.  Sauvages  supposes 
that  the  belladonna  was  the  plant  which  pro- 
duced such  strange  and  dreadful  effects  upon  the 
Roman  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Anthony, 
during  their  retreat  from  the  Parthians.  In  this 
retreat  they  suffered  great  distress  in  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  were  urged  to  eat  unknown 
plants;  among  others  they  ate  one  which  had  a 
deleterious  effect,  so  that  he  that  had  eaten  of 
it,  lost  his  memory  and  his  senses,  and  employed 
himself  wholly  in  turning  about  all  the  stones 
he  could  find;  and  after  vomiting  up  bile,  fell 
down  dead.  Buchanan,  the  Scotch  historian, 
also  relates  that  the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of 
the  belladonna  with  the  bread  and  drink  which 
by  their  truce  they  were  to  supply  the  Danes 
with,  which  so  intoxicated  them,  that  the  Scots 
killed  the  greater  part  of  Sweno's  army  while 
asleep.  The  root,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the 
berries  of  this  plant,  are  all  more  or  less  poison- 
ous. The  latter  are  often  eaten  by  children;  and 
if  more  than  three  of  them  be  taken  into  the 
stomach,  sickness,  great  heat,  and  thirst,  painful 
swallowing,  giddiness,  delirium,  and  convulsions 
follow.  The  eyelids  are  drawn  down,  the  iris  is 
dilated  and  immovable,  the  face  becomes  red 
and  swelled,  and  spasms  affect  the  jaw.  The 
sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs 
becomes  so  paralyzed,  that  the  strongest  emetics 
have  no  effect;  while  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
gradually  diminished,  till  death  takes  place. 
After  death,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  exhibit  signs  of  inflammation.  Strong 
emetics,  the  stomach  pump,  and  afterwards 
draughts  of  vinegar  and  water,  should  be  used 
as  a  means  of  cure  when  these  berries  have  been 
swallowed. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  were  at  an  early  period 
used  internally  in  cases  of  glandular  swellings 
and  cancerous  tumours,  as  also  to  ulcers.  Their 
beneficial  effects  in  these  cases,  led  physicians  to 
employ  them  internally  for  the  same  disorders, 
when  they  were  in  many  instances  successful. 
Dr  Cullen  says,  "I  have  had  a  cancer  of  the  lip 
entirely  cured  by  it;  a  schirrosity  in  the  breast, 
of  such  a  kind  as  frequently  proceeds  to  cancer, 
I  have  found  entirely  discussed  by  the  use  of  it: 
a  sore  a  little  below  the  eye,  which  had  put  on 
a  cancerous  appearance,  was  much  mended  by  its 
internal  use;  but  the  patient  having  learnt  some- 
what of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  medicine, 
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refused  to  continue  the  use  of  it,  upon  which 
the  ho  re  again  spread,  and  was  painful;  but  upon 
a  return  to  the  use  of  the  belladonna,  was  again 
mended  to  a  considerable  degree,  when  the  same 
fears  again  returning,  the  use  of  it  was  again 
laid  aside,  and  with  the  same  consequence  of  the 
sore  becoming  worse.  Of  these  alternate  states 
connected  with  the  alternate  use  of  and  abstin- 
ence from  the  belladonna,  there  were  several  of 
these  alternations  which  fell  under  my  own 
observation." 

The  dose  of  this  medicine,  like  all  other  nar- 
cotics, should  be  begun  in  small  quantity,  as  a 
grain,  and  gradually  increased.  Six  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  belladonna  is  reckoned  an 
average  full  dose.  A  watery  infusion  of  the 
leaves  also,  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  plant. 

Externally,  it  is  used  in  local  pains  and  swell- 
ings, and  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  some 
of  its  diseases,  and  previous  to  the  operation  for 
cataract.  For  this  purpose,  a  few  drops  of  the 
infusion  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  the 
extract  may  be  rubbed  on  the  external  part  of 
the  eyelids.  In  about  four  hours  the  greatest 
degree  of  dilatation  takes  place. 

The  active  principle  of  belladonna  has  been 
discovered  to  be  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  is 
called  atropiwn.  Mr  Brandes,  the  discoverer,  on 
tasting  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  euro- 
pium, which  was  rather  salt  than  bitter,  experi- 
enced extreme  confusion  of  head,  trembling  in 
all  his  limbs,  alternate  rigours  and  heat,  violent 
tension  of  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  and  retching.  The  most 
severe  of  these  symptoms  abated  in  half  an 
hour. 

Mandrake  ( atropa  mandragora ).  The  root 
is  perennial,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  The 
leaves  are  radical,  sessile,  ovate,  entire,  waved. 

There  is  no  stem;  but  the  flowers,  which  arc 
white,  with  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  divided  at  the 
top  into  five  notched  segments,  stand  upon 
simple  stalks.  The  fruit  is  a  large  two-celled 
!>crry,  of  an  orange  colour,  containing  many 
kidney-shaped  seeds. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Turner,  in  1502, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  English  gardens. 

Tho  superstitious  and  absurd  fables  formerly 
told  of  the  mandrake,  would  not  nowfora  moment 
impose  upon  the  most  credulous  and  ignorant. 
The  great  resemblance  of  some  of  the  roots  to 
the  human  form,  the  danger  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  ground,  and  their  surprising  effects,  were 
all  the  invention  of  empirical  knavery  and  im- 
posture. 

The  ancient  writers  represent  the  root  of  this 
plant  to  be  possessed  of  an  anodyne  and  soporific 
quality;  in  large  doses,  it  is  said  to  excite  delir- 
ium and  madness.   They  used  it  for  procuring 


rest  and  sleep  in  continued  watchinga,  and  h 
those  painful  diseases  that  resisted  otlitT  reme- 
dies; in  melancholy,  convulsions,  rheumatic  paics 
and  serophulous  tumours.  They  used  the  bark 
of  the  root,  either  expressing  the  juice,  or  infus- 
ing it  in  wine  or  water.  The  leaves  boiled  is 
milk,  and  used  as  a  poultice,  were  empkrrf 
by  Boerhaave  as  an  application  to  indoles! 
tumours.  Iloffberg,  also,  employed  the  root  k 
discussing  swellings  of  the  glands,  and  interna, 
in  tho  form  of  a  tincture. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  mandragora  has  n 
narcotic  qualities  in  considerable  strength;  yt-i 
it  is  rarely  employed  in  modern  practice. 

Garden  Nightshade  ( solatium  nigrum ).  Thi* 
annual  plant  is  common  in  this  country,  k£ 
rtows  about  rubbish  and  dunghills.  The  b>  r 
is  very  like  that  of  the  common  potatoe.  The 
stalk  is  about  a  foot  in  height;  the  leares  in 
alternate,  irregularly  ovate,  waved  in  the  rca: 
gins,  and  covered  with  soft  down.  The  fruit  s 
a  round,  two-celled  berry,  of  a  black  colour 
when  ripe,  and  contains  several  kidney-shaped, 
yellow  seeds.  The  smell  of  the  plant  is  fiuni 
and  disagreeable.  It  has  very  little  taste,  but  h 
possesses  the  narcotic  qualities  of  the  ek*  l 
which  it  belongs  in  a  considerable  degree;  «th 
the  odour  of  the  plant  is  said  to  cause  sleep 
The  berries  are  equally  poisonous  with  the  leam 
Three  children,  upon  eating  them,  were  mxti 
with  burning  heat  of  the  stomach  and  delirium, 
accompanied  by  spasms  and  distortions  of  tat 
limbs.  The  leaves  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten 
by  a  mother  and  four  children,  produced  swell- 
ings of  the  face  and  limbs,  followed  hy  inflam- 
mation and  mortification;  but  the  husband,  whe 
partook  of  the  same  mess,  felt  no  disorder.  The 
berries  prove  a  deadly  poison  to  poultry.  Dw* 
corides  and  Theophrastus  mention  this  plant  is 
employed  as  an  esculent;  at  the  same  time  they 
used  it  as  an  external  application  to  swelled 
glands,  ulcers,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  dtteaw 
of  the  eyes.  The  Arabians  also  employ  it  in 
the  same  manner;  and  Ray  speaks  highly  of  it* 
effects  in  removing  swellings  of  the  breast  It 
is  not  much  used  in  the  modern  practice  of  tk 
healing  art. 

Woody  Nightshade  (solanum  dukaman). 
This  is  also  a  common  plant,  which  grow* u 
hedges  in  moist  situations.  The  stalk  U  slender, 
climbing,  covered  with  bark  of  an  ash  colour, 
and  rises  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  height.  Th? 
leaves  are  long,  oval,  and  pointed,  those  near  tK 
top  are  spear-shaped.  The  flowers  are  pnrpk 
coloured,  with  long  yellow  anthers.  The  ftn* 
is  an  oblong,  reddish  berry,  containing  man* 
flat,  yellow  seeds. 

The  roots  and  stalks,  on  being  chewed,  fir* 
cause  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  *>" 
followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweets 
and  hence  the  plant  obtained  its  name  of  bitter- 
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I  ( dulcamara  J.  The  berries  act  powerfully 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  exciting  both  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  Thirty  of  these  were  given 
to  a  dog,  which  soon  became  mad,  and  died  in 
the  course  of  three  hours;*  and  upon  opening 
his  stomach,  the  berries  were  discovered  to  have 
undergone  no  change  by  the  powers  of  digestion. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  of  the  dele- 
terious nature  of  these  berries;  and  as  they  are 
very  common  in  hedges,  and  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken by  children  for  red  currants,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  point  out  their  danger.  The  stem  and 
young  branches  are  the  parts  employed  in  medi- 
cine; and  these  are  said  to  be  strongest  in  autumn, 
after  the  leaves  are  shed. 

Dulcamara  does  not  exhibit  those  decided  nar- 
cotic qualities  that  the  other  species  do.  It  is 
said,  however,  to  act  as  a  general  stimulant,  by 
rtaMri-  all  the  secretions  of  the  bo.lv  when 
given  in  moderate  doses;  in  larger  quantities,  it 
produces  sickness,  vomiting,  and  convulsions. 
Much  of  its  activity  seems  to  depend  on  the  soil 
in  which  it  grows.  In  light  dry  soils,  and  warm 
■ -iuiuu-s  it-  powers  are  very  treat ly  increased. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  rheumatism,  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  glandular  swellings,  and  ulcere. 
A  decoction  of  the  young  twigs  in  water,  is  the 
form  usually  employed. 

Steamhomum  or  Ttio&x  Apple  (datura  stram- 
onium). This  plant, belonging  to  the  same  natural 
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S'rrvmmonium. 

family  as  the  above,  is  a  native  of  America;  it 
k  al*.  a  common  annual  in  this  country,  grow- 
in?  about  dunghills,  and  among  rubbish.  The 
*talk  is  thick,  smooth,  and  shining,  growing  to 
the  height  of  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
l*nre,  broad  towards  the  base,  pointed  at  the 
extremities,  indented,  and  formed  into  several 
obtuse  angles.  The  flowers  are  large,  solitary, 
white,  with  a  tubular,  pentangular  calyx,  and 
funnel-shaped  corolla.  The  capsule  is  large, 
onl,  fleshy,  beset  with  long  spines,  and  divided 
into  cells. 

The  strammonium,  in  its  recent  state,  has  a 
1  a  smell  somewhat  resembling 

•  Woodville  •  Botany. 


that  of  poppies.  It  has  strong  narcotic  quali- 
ties. The  odour  of  the  plant  is  said  to  induce 
giddiness  and  stupor;  and  the  leaves,  stem,  or 
capsule,  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  produce  all 
the  effects  of  a  poison.  The  seeds  are  the  most 
powerfully  narcotic  part  of  the  plant;  and 
instances  have  occurred  where  they  were  eaten 
by  mistake,  and  death  followed.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  moderate  quantity,  they 
produce  a  sort  of  intoxication,  followed  by  a 
deep  sleep.  M.  Brandes  has  discovered  the 
peculiar  active  principle  of  these  seeds,  and  lias 
termed  it  daturinf. 

This  plant,  or  an  allied  species,  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Greek  physicians.  In  modern  times, 
it  was  first  tried  as  a  remedy  in 
ancholy,  by  Baron  Stoerck.  Several 
same  diseases  were  also  cured  or  relieved  by  it, 
under  the  direction  of  different  Swedish  physi- 
cians. It  has  also  been  employed,  and  some- 
times with  advantage,  in  convulsive 


efficacy,  lie  gives  it  in  powder,  beginning  with 
doses  of  a  few  grains,  gradually  increasing  to 
fifteen  and  twenty  grains.  In  a  case  where  thirty 
grains  were  given,  it  dilated  the  pupil  of  one 
eye,  and  produced  paralysis  of  the  eyelids, 
which  was  removed  by  a  blister.  The  smoke 
of  the  dried  root  and  stem,  has  been  much 
extolled  for  the  cure  of  asthma.  This  practice 
was  derived  from  the  East  Indies,  where  other 
species  of  the  plant  are  employed.  For 
purpose  the  root  and  lower  parts  of  the  sten 
to  be  dried  quickly,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and 
then  beat  so  as  to  divide  the  fibres.  Part  of 
them  are  put  into  the  bulb  of  a  tobacco  pipe, 
and  the  smoke  is  first  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth, 
and  then  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  This  is  said 
to  excite  a  heat  in  the  chest,  followed  by  copious 
expectoration;  sometimes  there  is  giddiness  and 
drowsiness,  but  rarely  nausea.  It  frequently 
gives  relief  when  a  pipe  is  thus  smoked,  upon  a 
paroxysm  being  threatened,  or  even  after  its 
commencement.  The  patient  generally  falls 
asleep,  and  awakes  relieved.  In  some  cases  a 
perfect  cure  is  effected,  but  more  commonly, 
according  to  the  predisposing  cause,  the  relief  is 
only  temporary. 

Dr  Marcet  highly  extols  an  extract  prepared 
from  the  seeds,  in  preference  to  that  from  the  whole 
plant.  In  doses  of  from  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  a 
grain,  he  says,  in  case 
with  acute  pain,  it  prodi 
relief.  1 1  aLso  occasions  a  sort  of 
which  is  frequently  attended  with  a  momentary 
affection  of  the  head  and  eyes,  with  a  degree 
of  nausea,  and  with  a  feeling  of  intoxication. 
In  many  instances  it  excites  nervous  sensations, 
which  are  referred  to  the  oesophagus,  or  wind- 
pipe, causing  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  It  does 
not  produce  direct  sleep,  but  rather  ease  and  free- 
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.lorn  from  pain;  nor  has  it  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipate the  bowels,  but  has  rather  an  opening 
effect. 

Foxglove  ( digitalis  purpurea  J.  Natural 
family  golancm;  didynamia,  angio»permiay  of 


SIH. 


INgUrih. 

Linnams.  This  plant,  well  known  by  its  beau- 
tiful pyramidal  spike  of  bell-shaped  flowers, 
grows  commonly  about  road  sides,  hedges,  rocks, 
and  quarries,  in  dry  gravelly  soils.  The  root  is 
biennial,  the  stalk  erect,  simple,  and  tapering. 
The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  obtusely  serrated  on 
the  edges,  downy,  and  stand  on  short  footstalks. 
The  flowers  grow  on  a  long  terminal  spike, 
chiefly  on  one  side :  they  are  large,  monopetalous, 
pendulous,  and  bell-shaped;  purple  in  one  variety, 
white  in  another.  The  capsule  is  bilocular,  and 
contains  many  blackish  seeds.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  are  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  plant. 
They  have  little  smell,  but  a  bitter,  nauseous 
taste.  In  large  doses  they  produce  the  usual 
effects  of  a  poisonous  narcotic,  as  vomiting, 
purging,  dimness  of  Bight,  giddiness,  and  delirium, 
followed  by  death;  in  moderate  and  regulated 
doses,  their  medicinal  effect*  are :  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  irritability  of 
the  system;  to  increase  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents, and  the  action  of  the  urinary  organs. 
Ray,  and  the  earlier  English  physicians,  were 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  effects  of  this 
plant;  but  Withering  first  discovered  its  diuretic 
properties.  For  some  time  digitalis  was  in  great 
vogue  for  the  cure  of  dropsy  and  consumption; 
but  being  used  indiscriminately  in  all  kinds  of 
these  complaints,  it  of  course  was  found  to  fail 
in  very  many  cases,  and  thus  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  high  reputation.  It  is  still,  however, 
reckoned  a  useful  and  powerful  medicine  by  the 
discriminating  physician,  and  is  employed,  in 
inflammatory  affections,  to  reduce  the  energy  of 
the  heart;  in  hemorrhage,  proceeding  from  rup- 
tured vessels  of  the  lungs;  in  aneurism  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  arteries;  and  in  dropsical  affections 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Withering  directs  the  leaves  to  be  gathered 
after  the  flowering  stem  has  shot  up,  and  about 


the  time  when  the  blossoms  are  coming  forth; 
the  leafstalk  and  midrib  are  to  be  rejected,  and 
the  leaves  are  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  before  a 
fire.  When  dry  they  are  easily  reduceable  to  a 
beautiful  green  powder,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  one  grain  to  three  or  four,  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  leaves  also  yield  their  virtue*  t« 
water,  forming  an  infusion;  or  to  spirits,  formic: 
a  tincture.  While  using  this  medicine  as  4 
diuretic,  copious  draughts  of  water,  or  any  bla&l 
fluid,  should  be  taken  at  same  time.  In  many 
cases  of  dropsy,  the  good  effect  of  digitalis  I* 
only  available  after  bleeding,  and  other  mean* 
of  evacuation  have  been  practised. 

The  beauty  of  this  plant  lias  recommended  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  florist,  and  it  is  accordingly 
often  found  in  the  garden  parterre.  1 1  also  form> 
an  ornamental  and  conspicuous  object  in  many 
mountain  and  woodland  scenes,  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Among  the  country  people  it  has  recdrpd 
various  names.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  it  i« 
called  "bloody  fingers;"  in  the  north,  "dead 
man's  bells.*'  In  Wales  it  is  called  "fairies' 
gloves."  Fairies  were  often  called  "folks;" 
hence  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  common  name, 
"folks  glove,"  and  not  as,  misspelt,  "fox  glore/1 

Nux  Vomica  (  strychno*  nux  vomica  J.  Natural 
family  solanc*;  pentandria,  monopynia.  The 
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tree  which  bears  the  vomic  nut,  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  of  considerable  sixe,  and 
sends  off  numerous  strong  branches,  coven-*! 
with  dark  gray,  smooth  bark.  The  yean? 
branches  have  a  knotted,  jointed  appearance. 
The  leaves  arise  at  the  joints  in  pairs,  upon  short 
footstalks,  and  are  broad,  oval,  and  pointed,  with 
from  three  to  five  ribs.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  branches  in  a  kind  of  umbel.  The  corolla 
is  small,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  white  colour. 
The  fruit  is  a  round,  smooth,  large,  pulpy  bem. 
externally  yellow,  and  contains  within  several 
round  depressed  seeds,  covered  with  downy, 
radiated  hairs.  These  seeds  afford  the  substano* 
known  under  the  name  of  nux  vomica;  they  are 
flat,  round,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quart** 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the 
middle;  on  both  sides  of  a  gray  colour,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter,  and  internally 
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hard  and  tough,  like  a  horn;  to  the  taste  they 
are  extremely  bitter,  but  have  no  smell.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  a  gummy  matter,  and  a  resin, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Strychnine  is  the  name  of  that 
peculiar  active  principle  contained  in  the  resin 
of  these  seeds. 

Xux  vomica  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
powerful  of  vegetable  narcotics.  To  man  and 
most  animals,  it  proves  a  virulent  poison. 
Administered  to  dogs,  hares,  foxes,  wolves,  cats, 
rats,  rabbits,  and  several  kinds  of  birds,  it  pro- 
duced death  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  horse  after  having  taken  a  dram  of  the 
lialf  roasted  seeds,  died  in  the  course  of  four 
hours.  Its  effect  upon  different  animals,  even 
«f  the  same  species,  varies,  however,  greatly,  and 
does  not  seem  to  depend  always  on  the  quantity 
taken.  With  some  animals  its  effects  are  instan- 
taneous: with  others,  not  till  after  several  hours, 
when  lalx>rious  respiration,  followed  by  stupor, 
tremblings,  coma,  and  convulsions,  usually  pre- 
cede the  extinction  of  life.  Its  effects  on  the 
human  subject  are  exactly  similar;  and  from  no 
appearances  of  inflammation,  being  visible  on 
the  stomach  or  intestines  after  death,  it  appears 
that  the  poison  acts  immediately  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  speedily  destroys  life  by  the  viru- 
-*nc*  of  its  narcotic  qualities. 

The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  fatal  effects 
"n  a  strong  dog,  need  not  exceed  a  scruple;  a 
rabbit  was  killed  by  five,  and  a  cat  by  four 
grains;  and  a  girl  of  ten  years  of  age  was  poi- 
wned  by  a  dose  of  fifteen  grains.  It  is  frequently 
employed  mixed  with  meal,  to  poison  rata,  and 
proves  an  effectual  means  of  destroying  these 
vermin. 

Although  many  trials  have  been  made  of 
exhibiting  this  substance  internally  for  the  cure 
«»f  diseases,  especially  in  Germany  and  Sweden, 
vet  it  has  never  come  into  very  general  use  as  a 
medicine;  externally,  however,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, especially  of  late,  as  a  powerful  and 
useful  stimulant  in  local  and  general  affections, 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  nervous  power  and 
muscular  energy. 

Wolf's  Bank,  or  Monkshood  (aconilum 
vapdltu).  Natural  family  ranunculacecs ;  poly- 
»ndriay  trigynia,  of  Linncus.  This  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  with  a  turnip-shaped  root.  The  stalk 
irrows  erect,  to  the  height  of  three  or  five  feet. 
The  leaves  are  lobed,  deeply  laciniated,  and  stand 
alternately  upon  long  footstalks;  the  upper  leaves 
Wng,  however,  almost  sessile;  the  upper  part 
•lark  green,  the  under  whitish.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  stalk;  they  are  without  calyces, 
and  grow  in  a  long  raceme.  Each  flower  consists 
of  five  petals,  which  include  two  nectaries;  the 
uppermost  petal  is  arched  over  the  lateral  one*, 
■o  as  to  appear  like  a  helmet  or  hood;  the  colour 
»  purplish  blue,  or  deep  violet.    This  plant  is 


a  native  of  the  mountainous  or  woody  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  was  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Gerard.  It  is  now  a  common 
plant  in  flower  borders. 

Every  part  of  the  fresh  plant  is  a  virulent 
poison;  but  the  root  is  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful,  and  when  first  chewed,  imparts  a  slight 
sensation  of  acrimony,  but  afterwards  an  insen- 
sibility or  stupor,  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue; 
and  a  pungent  heat  of  the  lips,  gums,  palate,  and 
throat,  are  perceived,  followed  by  a  general 
tremor,  and  sensation  of  dullness.  Though  the 
plant  loses  much  of  its  power  by  drying,  yet 
when  a  little  of  the  powdered  root  is  put  upon 
the  tongue,  it  excites  a  durable  sense  of  heat, 
and  sharp  wandering  pains,  but  without  redness 
or  inflammation.  The  juice  applied  to  a  wound, 
affects  the  whole  nervous  system;  even  by  keep- 
ing it  long  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  bosom,  it  is 
aaid  to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms.  When 
taken  into  the  stomach,  it  causes  sickness,  vomit- 
ing, convulsions,  delirium,  violent  purging,  cold 
sweats,  and  death.  Like  the  other  narcotics  also, 
it  seems  to  act  directly  on  the  nervous  system, 
without  causing  any  visible  action  on  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  It  proves  fatal  to  all  animals 
on  whom  it  has  been  tried.  The  ancient*  were 
well  aware  of  the  baneful  qualities  of  aconite, 
and  fabled  it  the  invention  of  Hecate,  or  the 
virulent  froth  of  Cerberus.  Ray  states  it  as  the 
most  certain  and  sudden  of  all  poisons. 

The  root  was  administered  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  two  condemned  criminals  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1524;  and  to  other  two  at  Prague,  in 
1661,  two  of  whom  quickly  died,  while  the 
other  two  with  difficulty  recovered.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  eaten  in  mistake  for  other  plants, 
and  proved  fatal;  a  remarkable  case  is  recorded 
to  have  occurred  in  Sweden.  A  person  having 
eaten  some  of  the  fresh  leaves,  became  maniacal; 
and  the  surgeon  who  was  called  to  his  assistance 
declared  that  the  plant  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
disorder.  To  convince  the  company  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  perfectly  innocent,  he  ate  freely 
of  the  leaves,  and  soon  after  died  in  great  agony. 

Among  the  moderns,  Stoerck  was  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  practice;  and  it  was  exhibited 
by  him  and  several  German  physicians,  chiefly 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  with  very  favourable 
results.  It  has  also  been  found  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  glandular  swellings,  stiff  joints,  and 
old  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  usual 
preparations  of  the  plant  are  the  dried  leaves 
powdered,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant 
dried  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  A  grain 
of  either  of  them  may  be  given  at  first,  and 
gradually  increased.  The  strength,  however, 
varies  very  much,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  alwnys  most  powerful  when  recently  pre- 
pared,  and  loses  its  virtues  gradually,  according 
to  the  time  it  is  kept. 
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Dandelion  (Iconlodott  taraxacum  ).  Natural 
family  composites;  tyngenena,  pofygamia  equality 
of  Limueus.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  com- 
monest weeds,  the  small  seed  being  furnished 
with  a  downy  appendage,  which  readily  carries 
it  along  upon  the  wind,  and  diffuses  it  in  all 
waste  places.  The  leaves  are  radical  and  deeply 
indented,  in  such  a  way  as  has  been  termed 
runcinata.  The  flower  stalk  is  simple,  fistulous, 
coloured  of  a  pinkish  hue,  and  bears  one  flower. 
The  outer  calyces  are  bent  downwards.  The 
seeds,  which  are  numerous,  are  crowned  with  a 
fine  downy  feather,  and  are  disposed  in  a  spher- 
ical shape. 

The  young  leaves,  in  a  blanched  state,  have 
the  taste  of  endive,  and  are  frequently  used  in 
spring,  mixed  with  other  salad  plants.  In  Ger- 
many, the  roots  are  roasted  and  substituted  for 
coffee  by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  say  that 
an  infusion  prepared  in  this  way,  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  real  coffee.  This 
plant  yields  a  milky  juice  similar  to  that  of  the 
lettuce  and  others.  It  is  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid X  but  the  juice  of  the  root  is  still  more 
powerful.  It  has  been  found  a  general  stimu- 
lant to  the  system,  but  especially  to  the  urinary 
organs.  Some  of  the  older  physicians  recom- 
mend it  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal diseases.  In  modern  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  superseded  by  more  active  medicines, 
of  a  similar  tendency. 

Yarrow,  or  Millfoil.  Natural  family  com- 
positor; syngsntsia,  polysomia  tuper/tua,  of  Lin- 
iueus.  This  is  a  common  perennial  plant,  found 
in  dry  pastures  on  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  in 
Britain.  The  stalk  is  smooth  and  downy,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
leaves  stand  alternately  on  the  stem,  which  they 
partly  embrace,  and  are  subdivided  into  a  double 
series  of  pinnav,  they  are  numerous,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  pointed.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
or  purplish,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  a  close 
corymb.  Both  the  flowers  and  leaves  have  an 
aromatic,  rather  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
rough,  and  somewhat  pungent  taste. 

Both  water  and  proof  spirit  extract  the  virtue 
of  this  plant  ;  and  by  distillation  it  yields  a  pene- 
trating, essentrul  oil,  possessing  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  plant  in  perfection. 

The  millfoil  was  known  to  the  ancient  physi- 
cians, and  was  esteemed  by  them  as  a  cure  for 
wounds  and  bleeding  vessels;  but  the  modern 
art  of  surgery  has  now  dispensed  with  all  such 
applications. 

Internally,  it  has  been  used  in  Germany  as  a 
tonic,  antispasmodic,  and  sedative.  That  it  pos- 
sesses some  narcotic  qualities,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  in  Sweden,  that  it  is  used  in  making  beer, 
to  which  it  imparts  an  additional  intoxicating 
quality.  In  modern  practice,  it  is  never  used 
as  a 


CHAP.  LI. 


GUMS,  RESINS,  AND  BALSAMS. 


In  a  former  part  of  this  work,*  we  describe 
generally  the  various  vegetable  products  obtain*! 
from  plants;  and,  amongst  others,  the  gunu, 
resins,  and  balsams.  We  shall  now  more  par- 
ticularly describe  the  trees  and  phuitsfromwhidi 
those  substances,  as  fur  as  known,  are  obtained. 

By  gum  or  mucilage,  is  understood  a  substaocf 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ream 
are,  on  the  contrary,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  tb« 
essential  oils,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Gum 
resins  are  substances  composed  both  of  resin  ani 
gum,  or  mucilage;  and  balsams  are  combination 
of  one  or  both  of  these,  with  benzoic  acid. 

Gum  Arabic  Tree,  or  Egyptian  Thorn  ( eta- 
cia  vera  J.    Natural  family  Uguaiinoea;  pofs- 


Gum  Arabic  Tire. 

gamia,  monaxia,  of  Limueus.    This  is  a  stunted, 
hard,  withered  looking  tree,  with  a  crooked  stem, 
covered  with  smooth,  gray  coloured  bark.  Thf 
leaves  are  bipinnated,  and  placed  alternately; 
the  partial  pinna?  are  opposite,  furnished  with  & 
small  gland  between  the  outermost  pair,  aiiJ 
beset  with  numerous  pairs  of  narrow,  elliptical 
leaflets.    The  spines  are  long,  white,  spreading, 
and  proceed  from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
leaves.    The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and 
male;  they  assume  a  globular  shape,  and  stand 
four  or  five  together  upon  slender  pedunck*. 
which  arise  from  the  axilla?  of  the  leaves.  Tb* 
calyx  is  small,  and  the  corolla  consists  of  fi^ 
small,  narrow  segments,  of  a  yellowish  colour 
The  fruit  is  a  long  pod,  resembling  that  of  th* 
lupine,  and  contains  many  flat,  brown  seeds.  I' 
is  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  found  in  almost  evtn 
part  of  Africa.    It  flowers  in  July.  This  and 
all  the  other  species  of  the  same  family,  are 
easily  cultivated  in  our  green-houses.   The  fte 
plant  of  acacia,  cultivated  in  England,  was  bv 
Evelyn,  in  1GC4. 

Thb  tree  appears  to  have  been  well  known  <o 
the  ancients.    Dioscorides  not  only  mentions  th* 

•  Chap.  .xxi. 
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eum  which  it  produces,  but  also  a  mucilace 
obtained  from  the  immature  pods.  Alpinua  and 
others  describe  the  same  plant,  and  its  pro- 
duct*. 

Although  this  tree  grows  abundantly  over  the 
vast  extent  of  Africa,  yet  the  gum  is  procured 
chiefly  from  those  plants  growing  near  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  that  continent;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  Lower  Egypt,  the  solar  heat  is  not  sufficiently 
intense  for  promoting  the  exudation  of  the 
gain.  This  gum  exudes  in  a  liquid  state  from 
the  hark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree; 
and  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  gra- 
dually hardens  into  a  solid  mass.  In  Senegal  the 
rum  begins  to  flow  when  the  tree  first  opens  its 
flowers,  and  continues  during  the  rainy  season 
till  the  month  of  December,  when  it  is  collected 
for  the  first  time.  At  this  period  the  Moors 
encamp  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  the 
barrest  lasts  six  weeks.  The  gum,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  round  or  oval  masses,  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  packed  in  very  large  sacks 
of  tanned  leather,  and  brought  on  camels  and 
bullocks  to  certain  ports,  where  it  is  sold  to  the 
French  and  English  merchants.  In  the  year 
1*87,  according  to  the  information  of  Golberry 
the  annual  quantity  purchased  by  the  former 
»as  about  800,000  pounds;  and  by  the  latter 
40n,000. 

In  Jackson's  account  of  Morocco,  it  is  stated 
that  from  Mogador  they  export  two  sorts  of  gum, 
°oe  the  common  gum  Arabic,  the  produce  of 
Morocco,  and  called  Barbary  gum;  the  other 
filer,  called  gum  Soudan,  or  Senegal,  brought 
from  Timbuctoo  by  the  caravans.  It  is  also  there 
stated,  that  the  gum  called  Morocco  or  Barbary 
rom,  is  produced  from  a  thorny  tree  called  atalleh, 
taring  leaves  similar  to  the  juniper.  It  yields 
most  gum  during  the  parching  heat  of  July  and 
August;  and  the  hotter  the  weather,  and  the 
more  sickly  the  tree  appears,  the  more  gum  it 
yields:  a  wet  winter,  and  a  mild  summer,  being 
both  unfavourable  to  its  production. 

Gam  Arabic  was  originally  brought  from 
Arabia  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Marseilles;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
wntury,  that  the  Dutch  made  the  gum  of  Sene- 
gal known  in  Europe. 

After  the  French  got  possession  of  that  river, 
V*y  directed  their  attention  to  it  as  an  impor- 
tant object  of  commerce,  and  ascertained,  by 
experiments  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  gum  Senegal  was  superior 
to  the  best  gum  of  Arabia;  and  for  about  fifty 
years  it  has  had  the  preference. 

W.  Adanson  examined  all  the  gum  trees  of 
^est  Africa  with  great  care,  and  has  given  the 
W  description  of  them.  They  amount  to  forty 
■pecies;  but  the  three  great  forests  which  supply 
Senegal  market,  consists  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 
one  which  produces  a  white  gum,  called  rtrecJt, 


and  another  called  nebuel,  which  yields  a  retl 
gum. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the- 
shops,  and  often  sold  promiscuously;  but  distin- 
guished in  commerce  by  the  names  of  gum 
Arabic,  and  East  India  gum. 

Gum  Arabic  is  in  round  tears,  transparent, 
colourless,  or  of  a  yellowish  hue,  of  a  shining 
fracture,  without  smell  or  taste,  and  perfectly- 
soluble  in  water.  The  pieces  which  are  most 
transparent,  and  have  least  colour,  are  preferred, 
and  are  picked  out  and  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
The  East  India  gum  is  darker  coloured,  and  not 
so  soluble  in  water  as  the  other.  A  gum  pro- 
duced from  a  species  of  acacia,  in  New  Holland, 
is  of  a  still  darker  colour,  and  when  suspended 
in  water,  gives  off  whitish  films;  and  in  this  and 
other  respects,  resembles  the  of  the  cherry, 
and  other  trees  produced  in  this  country.  The 
coarsest  gum  makes  the  thickest  mucilage, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  the  late  Dr 
Duncan. 

Gum  Arabic  is  a  highly  nutritious  article  of 
food.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  gum  har- 
vest in  Barbary,  the  Moors  of  the  desert  live 
almost  entirely  upon  it;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  six  ounces  are  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  man  during  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
also  used  for  food  by  the  Uottentots  of  southern 
Africa;  and  Dr  Sparrman  states,  that  in  the 
absence  of  other  provisions,  the  Bushmen  live 
on  it  for  days  together. 

In  medicine,  it  is  employed  as  a  demulcent  in 
coughs  and  irritable  states  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  does  not,  like  oily  substances,  load 
the  stomach.  It  is  also  used  in  combination 
with  other  medicines  to  correct  their  acrimony, 
or  as  a  means  of  suspending  them  in  aqueous 
mixtures. 

In  the  arts  it  is  also  used,  especially  in  calico 
printing,  to  give  the  proper  consistency  to  the 
cloth  previous  to  the  application  of  the  roor- 
daunts,  and  to  prevent  their  running  and  mixing 
with  each  other.  An  annual  consumpt  of  upwards 
of  12,000  cwt.  of  this  gum  is  required  in  Britain, 
besides  other  gums  of  similar  quality. 

Gum  Senegal  is  procured  from  a  species  of 
acacia,  a  native  of  Guinea.  Its  flowers  are  yel- 
low, globular,  and  fragrant  The  pods  are  brown 
coloured,  and  rounder,  and  smaller  than  those 
of  acacia  vera.  On  incisions  being  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  the  gum  exudes,  but  less  plen- 
tifully than  the  gum  Arabic.  Gum  Senegal 
resembles  gum  Arabic  in  all  its  qualities,  but  is 
rather  inferior. 

T  rag  ac  a  nth  or  Govt's  Tuorjt  ( astragalus 
tragacantha ).  Natural  family  leguminosa* ;  dia~ 
dclphia,  decandria,  of  Linmeus.  This  and  some 
other  species,  particularly  a.  vtru*,  yield  the 
gum  tragacanth  of  commerce. 
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The  astragalus  tragacanth,  is  a  low,  procum- 
bent shrub,  with  a  short,  thick,  branched  stem, 
clothed  with  brown,  rigid  fibres,  and  beset  with 
long  sharp  spines.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
consisting  of  about  eight  pairs  of  small,  oblong 
leaflets,  which  are  attached  to  a  strong,  spinous, 
persistent  footstalk,  or  midrib.  The  flowers  are 
large,  papilionaceous,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  terminate  the  brandies  in  close  clusters. 
The  pod  is  two-celled,  containing  kidney-shaped 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Europe,  particularly  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Crete;  and  it  flowers  from  May  till 
July. 

It  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  time 
of  Parkinson,  where  it  thrives  well,  but  does 
not  produce  any  gum.  Tournefort  discovered 
it  growing  plentifully  about  Mount  Ida.  Accord- 
ing to  his  observations,  the  gum  exudes  spon- 
taneously towards  the  end  of  June,  and  in  the 
following  months,  during  which  period  the  nutri- 
tious juice  of  the  plant,  thickened  by  the  sum- 
mer heat,  bursts  most  of  the  vessels  in  which  it 
is  confined.  This  juice  coagulates  in  threads, 
which  make  their  way  into  the  pores  of  the 
bark,  through  which  being  pushed  forward  by 
fresh  juice  they  issue  forth,  and  are  at  length 
hardened  in  the  air,  either  in  irregular  lumps,  or 
in  long  vermicular  pieces  bent  into  a  variety  of 
shapes.  The  best  Bort  is  white  and  semi-trans- 
parent, dry,  but  somewhat  soft  to  the  touch.  It 
is  considerably  different  in  many  of  its  properties 
from  gum  Arabic;  one  part  of  this  diffused  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  water,  affords  a  fluid  of  the 
same  consistency  as  one  part  of  gum  Arabic  dis- 
solved in  ten  parts  of  water.  Water  is,  however, 
but  an  imperfect  solvent  of  it,  not  forming  the 
same  intimate  union  with  it  as  with  other  gums. 
When  tragacanth  is  put  into  water,  it  slowly 
imbibes  a  great  quantity,  swells  into  a  lanje 
volume,  and  forms  a  soft,  but  not  fluid  mucilage. 
On  the  addition  of  more  water,  and  if  the  mix- 
ture be  agitated,  the  gum  will  be  more  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  liquor,  which  will  appear 
turbid.  If  left  at  rest,  the  mucilage  will  again 
separate  and  subside;  the  supernatant  water 
appearing  limpid,  and  holding  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  gum. 

This  mucilage  differs  from  that  of  gum  Arabic 
in  being  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  and  the 
oxymuriate  of  tin,  and  not  by  silicated  potass, 
or  the  oxysulphate  of  iron. 

M.  Billardier  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account  from  that  of  Tournefort.  He  says  that 
he  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in  August,  the  season 
when  the  gum  is  collected.  He  then  found  the 
sj>ecies  of  astragalus  which  afforded  it  to  be 
different  from  that  figured  and  described  by 
Tournefort.  According  to  Billardier,  the  stem 
of  the  Cretan  astragalus  is  blackish,  that  of 
Lebanon  is  yellow;  the  leaves  of  the  first  are 


downy,  of  the  second  they  are  smooth ;  the  farm 
of  one  are  red,  of  the  other  of  a  pale  yelW. 
From  whence  he  infers,  that  there  are  twu  <>i 
more  species  of  this  plant  which  afford  the  gum. 
He  also  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Tournefort, 
who  attributes  the  flowing  of  the  gum  to  uV 
contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  bark,  occaaw*i 
by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat,  obamiiz. 
that  it  is  only  during  the  night,  or  when  tin 
sun  is  obscured  by  clouds,  that  the  gam  issue 
from  the  plant,  and  that  the  same  has  beta 
remarked  at  Crete. 

Astragalus  verut  is  a  native  of  the  north  ot 
Persia,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August  It  * 
a  shrub  of  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  » 
stem  about  an  inch  thick,  with  many  branch* 
closely  crowded  together,  and  covered  with 
imbricated  scales  and  spines,  formed  from  the 
petioles  of  the  former  year.  The  leaves,  which 
scarcely  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length,  an-  com- 
posed of  from  six  to  eight  pinna?,  in  oppoafc 
pairs,  villous,  stiff,  and  pointed.  The  faw* 
are  small,  yellow,  and  proceed  from  the  axilk- 
of  the  leaves,  with  cottony  brackets.  The  gnai 
exudes  in  summer,  more  or  less  plentifnllv  in 
proportion  to  the  solar  heat,  in  tortuous  thwk 
which  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant  befor* 
being  collected.  A  great  proportion  of  the  giua 
gathered  in  Persia,  is  sent  to  India,  Ikgtai 
Basso  rah,  and  Russia.  That  which  comes  i> 
Britain,  is  sent  from  Aleppo,  packed  in  caw*. 

Gum  tragacanth  possesses  the  same  denuded 
qualities  as  gum  Arabic;  and  from  its  greats 
viscidity,  may  in  some  cases  be  preferable. 

It  is  also  used  in  preparing  cloths  for  recevmj 
the  dye,  especially  such  mordants  as  are  prepay  ■ 
with  nitrous  acid.  Its  use,  however,  b  restrict^ 
in  consequence  of  its  high  price.  The  annual 
consumpt  in  Britain  is  about  30,000  lbs. 

A  species  of  gum  designated  kuteera,  was  in 
1 U02,  and  during  a  few  previous  years,  import*! 
in  large  quantities  from  India  into  Europe,  undtf 
the  mistaken  opinion  that  it  was  gum  tragacanth, 
which  it  so  much  resembled  as  to  deceive  man) 
dealers.  It  was,  however,  at  length  ascertauW 
that  the  kuteera  was  the  product  of  the  Mem  w 
ureru,  a  tree  abounding  in  several  parts  of  0*ir. 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  of  quite  af- 
ferent species  to  the  thorny  bush  which  yit& 
tragacanth. 

It  is  found  that  this  substance  does  not  pos** 
all  the  characteristics  of  gum,  it  being  «n 
imperfectly  soluble,  and  possessing  little  of  a 
glutinous  nature;  it  is  therefore  inapplicable  '<* 
the  purposes  for  which  tragacanth  is  used.  ^ 
this  dissimilarity  being  discovered,  of  coons' 
this  new  gum  was  supposed  to  be  valueless,  aw* 
many  tons  were  for  a  long  time  lying  at  tbr 
East  India  Company's  warehouse  totally  im* 
able.  It  might,  however,  be  usefully  applM {" 
some  other  purpose.    The  natives  of  India  mat' 
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many  uses  of  it  besides  giving  it  to  their  hones 
us  a  medicine. 

A  jiatent  has  been  recently  taken  out  in  Lon- 
don, for  applying  the  mucilage  extracted  from 
the  seed  of  the  carob  tree,  commonly  called  St 
John's  bread.  This  is  of  so  strong  a  gummy 
consistency,  that  one  pound  of  thi>  is  said  to 
produce  an  equal  effect  with  eight  pounds  of 
gum  Senegal,  and  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  gum 
Arabic. 

The  seeds,  after  being  divested  of  their  skins 
by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  dried,  and 
then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  the  powder  thus 
obtained  is  the  mucilaginous  matter. 

Benzoin,  or  Benjamin  TnKK(styraz  benzoin ). 
Natural  family  ebenaccae;  decandria,  monogynia, 


21. 


>»f  Linnaeus.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sumatra. 
It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  attains  a  considerable 
height.  The  stem  sends  off  many  strong,  round 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitish, 
downy  bark.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  entire, 
tapering  to  a  point,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  downy  on  the  under;  and  they  stand  alter- 
nately upon  short  footstalks.  The  flowen  are 
produced  in  bunches,  and  usually  hang  all  on 
the  same  side,  upon  short,  slender  pedicles. 
The  calyx  is  short,  bell-shaped,  and  downy. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  downy,  and  of  a 
grayish  colour.  The  fruit  is  a  pulpy  pericarp, 
containing  one  or  two  oval  compressed  nuts. 

The  tree  begins  to  afford  benzoin  in  the  sixth 
year  of  its  age,  or  when  the  trunk  has  acquired 
a  diameter  of  seven  or  eight  inches.  The  bark 
ii  then  cut  through  longitudinally,  or  somewhat 
obliquely  at  the  origin  of  the  principal  lower 
branches,  from  which  the  drug  exudes  in  a  liquid 
state;  and  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  soon 
concretes,  when  it  is  scraped  off  from  the  bark 
with  a  knife  or  chissel.  The  quantity  of  benzoin 
which  one  tree  affords,  never  exceeds  three 
pounds;  nor  are  the  trees  found  to  sustain  the 
effects  of  these  annual  incisions,  longer  than  ten 
or  twelve  yean.  The  benzoin  which  issues  first 
from  the  wounded  bark,  is  the  purest,  being 
v>ft,  extremely  fragrant,  and  very  white;  that 
which  is  less  esteemed,  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 


very  hard,  and  mixed  with  various  impurities, 
which  it  acquires  during  its  long  continuance  on 
the  trees.  There  are  three  kinds  distinguished 
according  to  purity  and  lightness  of  colour;  the 
best  being  white,  and  the  inferior  of  a  dark  or 
deep  brown  colour.  In  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  the  coarser  kinds  arc 
consumed  for  fumigating  and  perfuming  the 
temples,  and  for  destroying  insects.  The  benzoin 
found  in  the  shops  in  this  country,  is  in  large 
brittle  masses,  composed  partly  of  white,  partly 
of  yellowish,  or  light  brown,  and  often  also  of 
darker  coloured  pieces.  This  resin  has  very  little 
taste,  impressing  on  the  palate  only  a  slight 
sweetness;  but  its  smell,  especially  when  rubbed 
or  heated,  is  extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable. 
It  totally  dissolves  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  the 
impurities  excepted,  into  a  deep,  yellowish,  red 
liquor;  and  in  this  state  discoven  a  degree  of 
warmth  and  pungency,  as  well  as  sweetness.  It 
imparts  to  water  also  a  considerable  share  of  its 
fragrance,  and  a  slight  pungency :  the  filtered 
liquor  gently  exhaled,  leaves  not  a  resinous  or 
mucilaginous  extract,  but  a  crystalline  matter, 
amounting  to  one-tenth,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
benzoin.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  retort, 
it  yields  a  quantity  of  a  light  semi-crystallized 
matter,  which  is  benzoic  acid.  This  has  an  acid- 
ulous taste,  and  all  the  peculiar  odour  of  benzoin. 
Benzoin  is  supposed  to  possess  little  medicinal 
virtues,  and  is  used  chiefly  to  give  a  flavour  to 
pectoral  mixtures.  It  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  perfumes. 

Stortur,  or Styrax  Tree (gtyras  officinale ).  This  is 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  is  a  native 
of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  It  usually  attains  the 
height  of  twenty  feet.  The  stem  sends  off  many 
strong  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  roughish 
bark  of  a  gray  colour.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
elliptical,  entire,  slightly  pointed,  smooth  above, 
and  underneath  covered  with  a  whitish  down. 
The  flowen  are  large,  white,  and  disposed  in 
elusten  upon  short  peduncles,  terminating  the 
branches.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  segments.  The  fruit 
is  a  nut,  contained  in  a  pulpy  pericarp. 

This  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by 
Gerard;  and  although  it  is  indigenous  to  many 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  yet  the  resin 
which  it  produces  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  per- 
fection from  trees  of  the  same  species  growing  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  storax  issues  in  a  fluid 
state  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  or  branches  of  the  tree;  and  as  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  collect  and  export  this 
gum  resin  in  reeds,  it  obtained  the  name  of  cala- 
mity sty  rax. 

There  are  two  kinds  usually  kept  in  the  shops, 
one  is  in  irregular,  compact  masses,  free  from 
impurities,  of  a  yellowish,  or  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  interepersed  with  whitish  tears,  some- 
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what  like  gum  ammoniac,  or  benzoin;  it  is 
extremely  fragrant,  and  readily  melts  with  heat. 
The  other  kind  is  in  large  masses,  very  light, 
and  bears  no  external  resemblance  wliatever  to 
the  former,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  composed 
of  dirty  saw  dust,  merely  caked  together  by  the 
resinous  matter;  and  though  much  less  esteemed 
than  the  purer  kinds  of  storax,  yet  when  freed 
from  the  woody  part,  it  is  said  to  possess  more 
fragrance,  nnd  is  superior  to  the  other.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  in  rectified  spirits.  It  imparts 
to  water  in  which  it  has  been  infused,  a  deep, 
yellow  colour,  a  slight  odour,  and  balsamic  taste; 
by  distillation  it  gives  out  more  of  its  fragrance, 
but  does  not  yield  an  essential  oil.  The  spirit- 
uous solution  gently  distilled  off  from  the  filtered, 
reddish  liquor,  brings  over  with  it  very  little  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  storax,  while  the  remaining 
resin  is  more  fragrant  than  the  finest  storax  in 
the  tear.  The  pure  resin  distilled  without  addi- 
tion yields,  along  with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a 
portion  of  benzoic  acid,  similar  to  the  flowers  of 
benzoin. 

Among  the  ancients  storax  was  a  common 
medicine,  and  was  generally  used  in  coughs, 
colds,  asthma,  and  other  affections  of  the  chest. 
In  modern  practice,  however,  it  is  seldom  em- 
ployed, except  like  benzoin,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  is  almost  identical,  as  a  pleasing  perfume,  and 
to  give  flavour  to  other  medicines. 

Cretan  Cistts  (  eisttu  crttieus).  Natural 
family  cutinete;  polyandria,  monopynia,  of  Lin- 
nsus.  This  handsome  shrub  seldom  rises  to  any 
considerable  height;  it  is  covered  with  a  dark 
coloured  bark,  and  sends  off  several  simple 
branches.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  waved, 
rough,  viscous,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  succes- 
sion at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in  June 
and  July.  They  are  large,  of  a  purplish,  red 
colour,  marked  with  dark  spots  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  and  stand  on  short  peduncles.  The 
corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  large,  round, 
pink  coloured,  and  very  evanescent.  The  seeds 
are  contained  in  a  round  capsule. 

This  shrub,  which  is  a  native  of  Candia,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  was  first 
cultivated  in  England  by  Miller,  in  1731,  and  is 
now,  along  with  several  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  very  generally  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
garden  shrub. 

Almost  all  the  species  abound  with  a  glutinous 
liquor,  which  exudes  from  the  leaves  in  summer; 
and  from  the  cistus  crtticus,  the  substance  known 
under  the  name  of  labdanum,  is  collected.  This 
is  done  in  Candia  by  an  instrument  called  there 
ergastiri,  made  in  the  form  of  a  rake,  to  which 
several  leathern  thongs  are  fixed  instead  of  teeth, 
and  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  shrub  are 
lightly  brushed  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that 
the  fluid  labdanum  may  adhere  to  the  leather, 


from  which  it  is  afterwards  scraped  off  with 
knives,  and  formed  into  regular  masses  for  expor- 
tation.   As  this  substance  is  observed  toi*u 
most  copiously  during  the  hottest  weather,  the 
method  of  collecting  must  be  performed  wbra 
the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat  renders  it  a  very 
laborious  and  troublesome  employment.  Thtv 
sorts  of  labdanum  have  been  described  by  auth^, 
but  only  two  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  t> 
shops.    The  best,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in  dark 
coloured  masses,  of  the  consistence  of  s  x& 
plaster,  growing  still  softer  on  being  handK: 
the  other  is  in  long  rolls,  coiled  up  much  hank 
than  the  preceding,  and  not  so  dark.  The  in 
has  commonly  a  small,  and  the  last  s  tet 
admixture  of  fine  sand,  which  in  the  labdaima. 
examined  by  the  French  Academy,  amounted  U> 
three- fourths  of  the  mass.    1 1  is  scarcely,  indwl 
to  be  collected  pure,  independently  of  deon^l 
abuses,  the  dust  blown  on  the  plant  by  win!-, 
from  the  loose  sands  among  which  it  grows,  beirc 
retained  by  the  tenaceous  juice.   The  soft  kukd 
has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  highly  punper. 
bitterish  taste;  the  hard  is  much  weaker.  rV 
tified  spirit  of  wine  dissolves  nearly  the  wk'i, 
of  pure  labdanum  into  a  golden  coloured  liquor 
On  infusing  labdanum  in  water,  it  impregruto 
the  fluid  considerably  with  its  smell  and  t.v* 
and  in  distillation  with  water,  there  comes  ow 
a  fragrant,  essential  oil. 

By  the  ancients,  we  are  told  that  the/aM^ 
was  collected  by  combing  the  beards  and  tin; 
of  goats  who  browsed  upon  the  cistus,  and  to 
whose  hair  the  drug  was  found  to  adhere;  anoth* : 
method  of  gathering  it  was  by  throwing  fori- 
over  those  shrubs  which  produce  it.  This  ret- 
stance  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  mvd 
cine  in  coughs  and  affections  of  the  chest;  no*, 
however,  its  use  is  confined  to  the  composu  n 
of  plasters,  to  be  applied  externally. 

Balsam  op  Gilkad  (amyrii  Gileadaw) 
Natural  family  terebintacea: ;  octaudria,  «w 


22?. 


pynia,  of  Linmcus.  This  tree  attains  the  htkk 
of  fourteen  feet.  Its  branches  are  numercuv 
spreading,  and  crooked.  The  wood  w  whiu- 
soft,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  ash  colour^ 
bark.  The  leaves  are  small,  few,  commonly 
consisting  of  one  pair  of  pinme ,  with  an  odd  or* 
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at  the  top.  The  pinna?  are  sessile,  inversely 
ovate,  entire,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  scattered  upon  the  branches,  and  are 
of  a  white  colour;  the  calyx  is  permanent;  the 
corolla  consists  of  four  white  petals;  the  fruit  is 
drupaceous,  roundish,  oval,  opening  by  four 
valves,  and  containing  a  smooth  nut. 

According  to  Mr  Bruce,  this  tree  is  a  native 
of  Abyssinia,  growing  among  the  myrrh  trees 
behind  Arab,  all  along  the  coast  to  the  strata  of 
Rabelmandeb.  It  is  said  to  have  been  early 
transplanted  into  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  into 
Judea,  one  thousand  years  before  the  queen  of 
Saba,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  gave  this 
tree  among  other  presents  to  king  Solomon. 

Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  even 
the  Arabian  physicians,  supposed  this  balsam  to 
be  the  produce  of  Judea  only;  and  hence  it 
*eems  to  have  received  the  name  of  balsam  of 
Joibucum,  or  balm  of  Gilead. 

There  is  another  species  nearly  allied  in  char- 
acter, the  amyru  opobalsamum,  which  produces 
the  balsam  of  Mecca.  This  species  has  pinnated 
leaves,  with  sessile  leaflets.  It  grows  near 
Bederhunin,  a  village  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
in  a  sandy,  rocky  soil,  confined  to  a  small  tract 
alxrat  a  mile  in  length,  and  attains  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet. 

The  balsamic  juice  of  those  trees  issues  spon- 
taneously from  fissures  in  the  bark;  but  it  is 
pucrally  obtained  by  artificial  incisions.  The 
l-ilsam  now  imported  into  Europe  is  reported 
to  be  principally  collected  between  Mecca  and 
Medina.  "The  bark,"  says  Mr  Bruce,  "is  cut  by 
an  axe  when  the  juice  is  in  its  strongest  circu- 
lation in  July  and  August,  and  the  beginning  of 
September.  It  is  then  received  into  a  small 
earthen  bottle,  and  every  day's  produce  gathered 
and  poured  into  a  larger,  which  is  kept  closely 
corked.  The  juice,  when  first  received  into  the 
bottle  or  vase,  from  the  wound  from  which  it 
issues,  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  apparently 
turbid,  in  which  there  is  a  whitish  cast,  which, 
I  apprehend,  are  the  globules  of  air  tliat  pervade 
the  whole  of  it  in  its  first  state  of  fermentation; 
it  then  appears  very  light  upon  slinking.  As  it 
aettles  and  cools,  it  turns  clear,  and  loses  that 
milkiness  which  it  first  had  when  flowing  from 
the  tree  into  the  bottle.  It  then  has  the  colour 
of  honey,  and  appears  more  fixed  and  heavy, 
than  at  first.  After  being  kept  for  years,  it 
grows  of  a  much  deeper  yellow,  and  of  the  colour 
of  gold.  I  have  some  of  it  which  I  got  from 
the  Cadi  of  Medina,  in  1768,  it  is  now  still  deeper 
in  colour,  full  as  much  so  as  the  yellowest  honey. 

1     •  w  w 

H  is  perfectly  fluid,  and  has  lost  very  little  either 
of  its  taste,  smell,  or  weight.  The  smell  at  first 
is  violent,  and  strongly  pungent,  giving  a  sensa- 
tion to  the  brain,  like  that  of  volatile  salts  when 
rashly  drawn  up  by  an  incautious  person.  This 
lasts  in  proportion  to  its  freshness;  for  being 


neglected,  and  the  bottle  uncorked,  it  quickly 
loses  this  quality,  as  it  probably  will  at  last  by 
age,  whatever  care  is  taken  of  it."  The  balsam 
which  one  tree  yields  is  very  small,  atod  the  col- 
lection of  it  is  tedious  and  troublesome;  hence, 
it  is  so  very  scarce,  that  the  genuine  balsam  is 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  exported  in  a  commercial 
way.  The  best  balsam,  according  to  Alpinus,is 
at  first  turbid,  and  white,  of  a  very  strong  pun- 
gent smell,  like  that  of  turpentine,  but  much 
sweeter,  and  more  fragrant,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
astringent  taste;  on  being  kept  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  thin,  limpid,  light,  of  a  greenish  hue, 
and  then  of  a  gold  yellow,  after  which  it  grows 
thick,  like  turpentine,  and  loses  much  of  ita 
fragrance.  Some  compare  the  smell  of  this 
balsam  to  that  of  citrons;  others  to  that  of  a 
mixture  of  rosemary  and  sage  flowers.  The 
chief  mark  of  its  goodness  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  this,  that  when  dropped  on  water,  it  spreads 
itself  all  over  the  surface,  forming  a  thin  pellicle, 
tough  enough  to  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a 
pin,  and  at  the  same  time  impregnating  the 
water  with  its  smell  and  flavour.  This  last  is 
not,  however,  to  be  depended  upon,  as  several 
other  resinous  fluids  and  oil  of  juniper  produce 
the  same  appearances. 

This  article  was  highly  valued  even  among 
the  earliest  races  of  mankind.  We  read  in  the 
scriptures,  that  balm  and  myrrh  were  carried  by 
the  Ishmaelites  to  Egypt,  and  this  formed  one 
of  the  earliest  articles  of  trade  among  the  Eastern 
nations.  By  them  it  was  esteemed  not  only  for 
its  perfume,  but  for  its  supposed  medicinal  vir- 
tues, which  latter  were  estimated  very  highly. 
The  sacred  prophet  exclaims,  "Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead?  Is  there  no  physician  there?  Why 
then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  recovered?"  Even  in  the  present  day, 
its  medicinal  virtues  are  highly  extolled  in  the 
East;  and  it  is  in  so  much  request,  that  the  gen- 
uine balm  is  to  be  procured  with  great  difficulty. 

In  Turkey,  it  is  not  only  in  high  esteem  as  a 
medicine,  but  also  as  an  odoriferous  ingredient, 
and  a  cosmetic  for  the  skin.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  mentions  that  she  tried  its  effects  as 
a  cosmetic,  and  found  that  it  was  of  so  stimulat- 
ing a  nature,  that  the  day  after  using  it  her  face 
became  red  and  swollen,  which  affection  contin- 
ued for  three  days. 

In  modern  European  practice  it  is,  however, 
very  lightly  esteemed,  being  placed  upon  a  level 
with  the  other  turpentine  balsams. 

Elemi  Tree  ( amyris  elrmi).  This  tree 
is  of  the  same  family  as  the  above,  but  is  a 
native  of  Carolina  and  South  America.  In  dry 
weather,  and  especially  at  full  moon,  incisions 
are  made  in  the  bnrk,  from  which  a  resinous 
juice  flows,  and  is  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  It 
comes  to  this  country  in  long,  roundish  cakes, 
generally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.    The  best 
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is  softish,  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  pale, 
whitish,  yellow  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  green, 
of  a  strong,  not  unpleasant  smell,  resembling 
somewhat  that  of  fennel.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  appears  to  be  a  composition  of  a 
resin  and  essential  oil.  At  present  it  is  held  in 
little  estimation  in  medicine;  but  it  is  used  some- 
times for  the  composition  of  varnishes. 

Mastic  Trke  (pistacia  lentuetu J.  Natural 
family  terebintactxe ;  dicecia,  pentandria,  of  Lin- 
nuMis.  This  tree,  which  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in 
diameter,  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  It 
is  covered  with  a  smooth  brown  bark,  and  towards 
the  top  sends  off  numerous  branches.  The  leaves 
are  regularly  pinnated,  and  consist  of  several 
pairs  of  narrow,  ovate,  opposite  pinnc,  closely 
attached  to  the  common  footstalk,  which  is 
winged,  or  supplied  with  a  narrow,  foliaceous 
expansion.  The  male  flowers  are  placed  in  an 
open  catkin,  and  the  female  upon  the  common 
peduncle,  in  alternate  order.  The  flowers  appear 
in  May;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  an  oval,  smooth 
nut,  ripens  in  August. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  the  Levant.  According  to  Evelyn,  it  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1664;  but  in  this 
country  it  is  of  slow  vegetation,  and  seldom 
healthy  enough  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
plant  in  its  natural  situation;  nor  does  it  here, 
with  the  diminished  solar  heat,  afford  any  gum. 

Mastic  is  a  resinous  substance  collected  in  the 
form  of  tears;  it  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour, 
having  but  little  smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  several  dyeing  varnishes,  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  used  in  fumigations,  and 
is  considered  to  be  efficacious  in  promoting  a 
healthy  state  of  the  mouth :  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose it  is  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Levant,  who 
constantly  chew  it.  Hence  it  takes  its  name; 
mastic  being  derived  from  masticare,  to  masti- 
cate. The  wonu-n  of  Scio,  Smyrna,  and  Con- 
stantinople, have  almost  always  a  piece  of  it  in 
their  mouths. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  production  of  the 
island  of  Scio,  and  of  so  much  importance  is  it 
considered  there,  that  the  inliabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages that  furnish  it,  had,  when  under  their 
Turkish  masters,  many  peculiar  privileges.  They 
acknowledged  no  other  chief  than  the  aga,  or 
lord  who  farmed  that  production;  they  were 
exempt  from  contributing  their  labour  gratui- 
tously on  public  occasions,  being  obliged  only 
to  convey  the  mastic  to  the  town,  and  to  furnish 
beasts  of  burden  to  this  nga  when  he  travelled 
about  the  villages  in  order  to  collect  it.  "We 
had  on  opportunity,"  says  M.  Olivier,  "of  seeing 
the  aga  on  his  tour,  preceded  by  military  music, 
followed  by  several  trhocadars,  and  surrounded 
by  a  great  numl>er  of  villagers,  eager  to  attend 
on  him.    Had  we  not  been  previously  informed, 


we  should  much  rather  have  taken  him  for  a 
military  commander,  than  a  simple  farmer  of 
taxes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  mastic,  numerous  inci- 
sions are  made  in  the  trunk  and  principal  branches 
of  the  tree,  during  five  days  in  the  middle  of 
July.  A  liquid  juice  gradually  exudes  from 
these  incisions;  this  thickens  by  exposure  to  tW 
air  so  immediately,  as  mostly  to  adhere  to  U» 
tree  in  the  form  of  drops;  but  when  very  abun- 
dant, it  falls  to  the  ground  before  it  becomes  i 
concrete  substance.  The  former  kind  is  most 
esteemed;  it  is  detached  from  the  l>ark  with  a 
sharp  iron  instrument:  those  persons  who  are 
careful  in  collecting  it,  spread  cloths  on  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  that  the  juice  which 
falls  may  not  be  injured  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  earth.  The  first  gathering  lasts  during 
eight  successive  days  after  which  fresh  incisions 
are  made  in  the  tree,  and  they  are  untouched 
until  the  26th  of  September.  Then  the  second 
gathering  lu  gins,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  cut 
the  trees  any  more  tliat  season;  but  the  ma>tir, 
which  continues  to  run,  is  gathered  until  the 
19th  of  November,  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  every  week,  after  which  time  it  is  forbidden 
to  gather  this  production. 

The  culture  of  the  lentisk  is  simple,  and 
attended  with  little  trouble ;  it  consists  much 
more  in  cleansing  than  in  turning  the  soiL  The 
cultivators  do  not  prune  this  tree,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  stem  from 
growiug  in  a  handsome  form,  as  it  has  been  found 
from  experience  that  the  lentisks  which  trail, 
yield  much  more  mastic  than  those  the  stems  of 
which  are  straight  and  shooting. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  all  the  Greeks 
in  the  island  would  gladly  have  become  cultiva- 
tors of  the  lentisk,  by  which  they  would  gain 
exemption  from  the  petty  and  harnissing  tyranny 
to  whieh  others  were  constantly  subjected;  bat 
while  it  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  pen- 
alt  ies  to  offer  the  mastic  for  sale  to  any  but  the 
aga  who  farmed  it,  the  cultivation  of  the  lentisk 
was  forbidden  out  of  the  limits  traced  by  the 
government. 

A  Turk  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  stratagem 
by  which  he  evaded  the  law,  and  hoped  to  obtain 
some  of  the  advant<tgcs  acquired  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mastic.  He  grafted  the  lentisk  on  young 
turpentine  trees,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing that  these  grafts  succeeded  perfectly  well. 
To  his  astonishment,  however,  a  few  years  afU*r 
wards,  on  making  incisions  on  the  trees,  a  liquid 
flowed,  which  combined  with  the  odour  and 
other  qualities  of  the  mastic  the  unchanging 
fluidity  of  turpentine. 

The  quantity  of  mastic  imported  into  this 
country,  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  in 
1830,  was  13,644  lbs.  It  is  admitted  under  a 
duty  of  6*.  per  cwt.;  its  present  price  varying 
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A  small  quantity  of  inferior 
from  Egypt. 

Mastic,  like  all  other  resins,  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  scarcely  acted 
upon  by  water;  it  becomes  by  mastication  soft 
and  tough,  like  India-rubber.  A  small  part  of 
it  dot's  not  dissolve  in  a  spirituous  menstruum, 
and  this  portion  much  resembles  caoutchouc  in 
its  properties. 

Tirfestine  Trer  (pUtacia  tertbintkus)* 
This  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
foregoing;  but  it  attains  a  much  larger  height, 
with  numerous  spreading  branches.    The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  oval,  and  lanceolate;  the  flowers 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  other  species.  It 
is  a  native  of  Barbary  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  for  about  a 
century;  and  if  planted  against  a  wall,  bears  our 
winters  very  well.    The  Cyprus  or  Chian  tur- 
pentine is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  of  this  tree  in  several  places  during  the 
month  of  July,  leaving  a  space  of  about  three 
inches  between  each  wound;  from  these  the  tur- 
pentine issues,  and  is  received  upon  stones  which 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  upon  which  it  becomes  so  much  con- 
densed by  the  coldness  of  the  night,  as  to  admit 
of  being  scraped  off  with  a  knife  in  the  morning, 
which  is  always  to  be  done  before  the  sun  rises, 
this,  in  order  to  free  it  of  ail  extraneous 
it  is  again  liquified  by  the  sun's  heat, 
and  passed  through  a  strainer  when  it  is  fit  for 
use.  The  best  Chian  turpentine  is  generally  about 
the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious, 
clear,  and  almost  transparent;  of  a  white  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow,  and  a  fragrant  smell;  moder- 
ately warm  to  the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.    The  quantity  of  this  turpen- 
tine produced  from  each  tree,  is  very  inconsider- 
able, not  more  than  two  pounds  being  procured 
from  six  large  trees  of  sixty  years  of  age.  In 
consequence  of  its  scarcity,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
adulterated  with  other  turpentines. 

Resin  and  essential  oil  of  turpentine  are,  how- 
ever, procured  abundantly  from  the  pine  tribe; 
and  these  trees  afford  the  turpentine  of  com- 
merce, and  that  also  used  in  medicine. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  both 
taken  internally,  and  used  externally  on  the 
skin.  It  is  employed  as  a  purgative,  diuretic* 
anthelmintic,  and  antispasmodic;  and  externally 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  and  local  pains  and 


of  Tolu  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  grows 
to  a  considerable  height.  It 
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large  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  rough, 
thick,  grayish  bark.    The  leaves  are  ovate, entire, 
pointed,  alternate,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and 
stand  upon  short  footstalks.    The  flowers  are 
numerous,  and  produced  in  lateral  racemes;  the 
calyx  is  bell-shaped;  the  corolla  five-petalled, 
and  whitish;  the  fruit  is  a  round  berry.  It 
grows  in  Tolu,  a  province  of  Spanish  America, 
from  whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  balsam, 
which  is  .exported  in  little  gourd  shells.  The 
balsam  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree;  as  the  gum  flows  out  it  is  col- 
lected in  spoons  of  black  wax,  and  then  deposited 
into  vessels,  where  it  hardens.    This  substance 
is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  somewhat  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  thick,  tenaceous  consistence. 
By  age,  it  grows  so  liard  and  brittle,  that  it  may 
be  rubbed  into  a  powder  between  the  fingers  and 
thumb.    Its  smell  is  extremely  fragrant,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  lemons;  its  taste  is 
warm  and  sweetish,  and  on  being  chewed,  it 
adheres  to  the  teeth.    Thrown  into  the  fire  it 
immediately  liquifies,  takes  flame,  and  disperses 
its  agreeable  odour.    Though  it  does  not  dissolve 
in  water,  yet  if  boiled  in  it  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  the  water  receives  its 
odoriferous  smell.    Water  also  suffers  a  similar 
impregnation  from  the  balsam  by  distillation. 
With  the  assistance  of  mucilage  it  unites  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  milky  solution.    It  dis- 
solves entirely  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  easily  mixes 
with  distilled  oils,  but  less  easily  with  those  of 
the  expressed  kind.  Distilled  without  any  addi- 
tion, it  produces  not  only  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
of  a  pale  dark  colour,  but  sometimes  also  a  small 
portion  of  acidulous  flakes,  resembling  flowers 
of  benzoin. 

In  modern  practice,  this  balsam  is  not  employed 
for  any  decided  virtues  it  may  possess,  but  is 
chiefly  used  to  impart  a  flavour,  and  a  slight 
stimulating  quality  to  pectoral  medicines.  It  is 
used  in  tincture,  as  a  syrup  for  these  purposes. 

Copaiva  Tree  (copaifera  offirina!i»).  Natural 
family  Irguminotfv ;  (Uxandria,  monopynia,  of 
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Linnams.  This  is  an  elegant  tree,  attaining  a 
considerable  height,  and  dividing  into  numerous 


Ml 


Hilinm  of  Copaiva. 


branches.  The  bark  is  rough,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting 
of  four  pair  of  pinna?,  large,  ovate,  pointed, 
somewhat  narrowed  on  one  side,  and  placed  upon 
short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
whit isli  hue,  and  produced  in  terminal,  branched 
spikes.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  pod,  of  two  valves, 
pointed  with  part  of  the  remaining  style.  It 
contains  one  egg-shaped  seed,  involved  in  a  ber- 
ried arillas. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  South  America;  and 
it  is  said  *  to  liave  been  discovered  in  Terra  Firma, 
in  large  woods,  with  those  trees  which  afford 
several  other  balsams,  as  those  of  Tolu  and  Peru. 
The  balsam  of  copaiba,  or  copaiva,  is  the  resinous 
juice  of  this  tree,  obtained  by  making  incisions 
near  the  base  of  its  trunk,  extending  not  only 
through  the  bark,  but  into  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  whence  the  balsam  immediately  issues,  and 
at  the  proper  season  flows  in  such  abundance, 
that  sometimes  in  three  hours  twelve  pounds 
have  been  procured.  The  older  trees  afford  the 
best  balsam,  and  yield  it  two  or  three  times  in 
the  same  year.  The  balsam  supplied  by  the 
young  and  vigorous  trees,  which  abound  with 
the  most  juice,  is  crude  and  watery,  and  is  there- 
fore accounted  less  valuable.  While  flowing 
from  the  tree,  this  balsam  is  a  colourless  fluid; 
in  time,  however,  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge, 
and  the  consistence  of  oil;  but  though  by  age 
it  has  been  found  thick,  like  honey,  yet  it  never 
becomes  solid,  like  other  resinous  fluids.  Some- 
times an  inferior  sort  is  met  with,  thick,  and  not 
at  all  transparent,  and  generally  having  a  quan- 
tity of  turbid,  watery  liquor,  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mix- 
ture of  other  substances,  or  has  been  extracted 
by  decoction  from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the 
tree,  its  smell  and  taste  being  much  less  pleasant 
than  the  genuine  resin.  The  pure  balsam  has  a 
moderately  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  bit- 

•  Woodvillc'ft  Medical  Iiotany. 


ing  taste,  of  considerable  duration  in  the  mouth. 
It  dissolves  entirely  in  rectified  spirit,  especially 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali,  which  solu- 
tion has  a  very  fragrant  smell.  Distilled  with 
water  it  yields  nearly  half  its  weight  of  a  lim- 
pid, essential  oil;  and  in  a  strong  heat,  without 
addition,  a  blue  oil. 

This,  like  the  other  balsams,  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  turpentines.  It  is  reckoned  a  useful  and 
powerful  medicine  in  affections  of  the  mucous 
and  serous  membranes  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
where  there  is  a  cough  and  copious  discharge 
from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  membranes,  and  in 
weakness  and  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  organs. 
I  It  is  also  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  has  been 
employed  in  dropsies.  Its  effecta,  however,  are 
rather  irritating  and  heating,  and  on  this  account 
its  use  is  less  advisable  in  diseases  of  an  inflam- 
matory tendency.  It  is  of  a  laxative  nature, 
and  has  been  found  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
piles,  and  weaknesses  of  the  intestines.  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  two,  or  three  tea-spoonfuk 
As  it  proves  nauseous  to  most  palates,  it  is  often 
formed  into  an  emulsion  with  pounded  almonds, 
or  a  thick  solution  of  gum  Arabic. 

Peru  Balsam  (myroxylon  Peruifemm).  Deca»- 
dria,  monopynio,  of  Linnsus.  This  tree  is  » 
native  of  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearanct. 
Every  part  of  it  abounds  with  resinous  juice; 
even  the  leaves  are  full  of  transparent  resinous 
point*,  like  those  of  the  orange  tree.  The  bal- 
sam, as  brought  to  this  country,  is  commonly 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black;  an  agreeable 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  very  hot,  biting  taste.  It 
is  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of 
the  twigs  in  water,  and  skimming  off  with  a 
spoon  the  balsam  which  swims  on  the  top.  By 
incision  the  tree  yields  a  much  more  fragrant 
white,  or  colourless  balsam,  which,  when  thick- 
ened by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  forms  the  red  or  dry 
balsam  of  Peru;  but  it  is  very  rarely  used  in 
Britain,  and  almost  never  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
shops.  Peruvian  balsam  consists  of  a  volatile 
oil,  resin,  and  benzoic  acid;  it  is  entirely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  in  essential  oils:  water  dissolves 
part  of  the  benzoic  acid,  and  fixed  oil  combinej 
with  the  resin.  It  may  be  suspended  in  water  by 
trituration  with  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg.  « 
is  a  warm,  aromatic  medicine,  considerably  hotter, 
and  more  stimulating  than  copaiva,  and  is  used 
in  similar  complaints.  It  is  also  used  sometimes 
as  an  external  application  to  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers,  and  in  rheumatic  pains. 

Opoponax,  or  Roi  gu  Parsnip.  Natural  family 
umbcUifera: ;  peniandria,  dipynia,  of  Linn*"-"- 
This  plant  belongs  to  the  parsnip  genus.  The 
root  is  perennial,  thick,  fleshy,  and  tapering  like 
the  garden  parsnip.  The  stalk  is  strong,  branched, 
rough  towards  the  bottom,  and  rises  to  the  height 
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of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
consisting  of  several  pairs  of  pinnc,  which  are 
oblong,  serrated,  and  towards  the  base  appear 
unformed  on  the  upper  side.  The  flowers  are 
small,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  terminate  the 
stem  and  branches  in  flat  umbels.  The  fruit  is 
elliptical,  compressed,  and  divided  into  two  parts 
containing  two  flat  seeds,  encompassed  with  a 
narrow  border.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Kurope,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was 
cultivated  in  this  country  in  1731,  by  Miller, 
w  ho  observes  that  its  roots  are  large,  sweet,  and 
accounted  very  nourishing,  and  recommends  it 
for  cultivation  as  an  esculent  vegetable.  It  bears 
the  add  of  any  climate  well,  and  sometimes 
matures  its  seeds,  its  juice  also  manifesting  some 
of  those  qualities  for  which  it  was  at  one  time 
celebrated;  but  it  is  only  in  the  warm  regions 
of  the  East,  and  where  this  plant  is  a  native, 
that  its  juice  concretes  into  the  gummy,  resinous 
Jru$,  called  opoponax,  which  means  "all  juice, 
*nd  a  cure  for  all  complaints." 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  means  of  inci- 
sions made  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of  the 
plant,  from  which  the  juice  gradually  exudes, 
»ad  hardens  into  a  gum.  That  which  is  imported 
frm  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  is  in  the  form 
j  of  little  round  drops  or  tears;  but  more  coin- 
,  nwuly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow 
on  the  outside,  with  specks  of  white,  internally 
of  a  paler  colour,  and  frequently  variegated  with 
hr?e  white  pieces. 

This  gum  resin  has  a  strong,  disagreeable 
snu-U,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseous 
t*ste.  It  readily  mingles  with  water,  by  tritur- 
ation into  a  milky  liquor,  which,  on  standing, 
deposits  a  portion  of  resinous  matter, and  becomes 
v  llowish.  With  rectified  spirits  it  forms  a  gold 
f  loured  tincture,  which  tastes  and  smells  strongly 
<>f  the  gum. 

Formerly,  this  substance  was  much  employed 
If  physicians,  and  esteemed  for  its  purifying, 
cleansing,  and  aperient  virtues;  but  as  it  was 
commonly  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  other 
medicines,  its  real  effects  are  not  very  well  oscer- 
toiued.  More  modern  experience  has  nearly 
^together  discarded  it  as  a  medicine  of  little 
power.  Dr  Cullen  classes  it  with  the  antispas- 
modic or  nervous  drugs,  and  prescribed  it  in 
hypochondriacal  affections,  uterine  diseases,  and 
sMhma,  connected  with  a  sluggish  habit  of  body. 
^  still  continues  a  famous  medicine  in  the  East, 
and  is  reckoned  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

GuBUTOll  (bttbon galbanum J.  Natural  family 
**}*Uifer(g;  pentandria,  digyniay  of  Linnams. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Africa. 
The  stem  is  shining,  smooth;  the  leaflets  ovate, 
^dge-shuped,  acute,  and  finely  serrated  on  the 
ed?es.  The  umbels  of  the  flowers  ore  few,  the 
**ds  shining.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with 
■  milky  juice,  which  sometimes  spontaneously 


exudes  from  the  joints  of  the  old  plants;  but  is 
more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them  across 
some  inches  above  the  root.  The  juice  which 
flows  from  the  wound  soon  hardens,  and  forms 
the  gum  galbanum,  which  comes  to  this  country 
from  Syria  and  the  Levant.  The  best  sort  con- 
sists of  pale  coloured  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  which  upon  being  broken,  appear  to 
be  composed  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a  bitterish, 
acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  peculiar  smell.  But  it 
most  commonly  occurs  in  agglutinated  masses, 
composed  of  yellowish,  and  reddish,  clear,  white 
tears,  which  may  be  easily  torn  asunder;  of  the 
consistence  of  firm  wax,  softening  by  heat,  and 
becoming  brittle  by  cold,  and  mixed  with  seeds 
and  leaves. 

Galbanum  is  almost  entirely  diffusible  in 
water,  but  the  solution  is  milky;  nor  does  wiuo 
or  vinegar  dissolve  it  perfectly.  When  distilled 
with  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential 
oil  is  obtained,  in  the  proportion  of  six  drams 
of  oil  to  one  pound  of  the  gum. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  sub- 
stance; and  Pliny  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  bubonivn.  It  is  recommended  by  the  older 
physicians  in  pectoral  complaints,  and  exter- 
nally as  a  cure  for  swellings  of  the  glands,  and 
to  promote  their  suppuration. 

Indian  Hiuher  Tun  (siphonia  elastka). 
Natural  family  cuphorbiaceas  ;  monaxia,  mono- 


delphia,  of  Linnams.  This  is  a  large,  straight 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet, 
at  the  upper  part  sending  off  numerous  branches, 
covered  with  rough  bark.  The  leaves  are  placed 
on  long  footstalks;  they  are  ternate,  elliptical, 
and  somewhat  pointed;  entire,  veined,  smooth, 
and  on  the  under  side  whitish.  The  flowers  are 
male  and  female  on  the  same  tree,  small,  and 
stand  on  dividing  racemes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  capsule  is  large,  woody,  three- 
celled,  and  contains  oval  spotted  seeds.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  river  Ama- 
zon, in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  The  juice  of 
this  tree  furnishes  the  well  known  substance 
called  Indian  rubber,  or  caoutchouc. 
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This  substance  is,  however,  furnished  by  other 
trees,  as:  cxccecaria, agallocho,  hippomanr,  tnana- 
nrUa,  hum  crepitans,  sapium  aucuporium,  plu-  j 
Itnetia  volubility  jattropha*  malxra,  and  ompha- 
leut. 

This  substance  was  little  known  in  Europe 
till  the  voyage  of  M.  Condamine,  in  1760,  into 
the  interior  of  South  America,  where  he  exam- 
ined the  tree;  and  on  his  return  laid  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  the  gum, 
before  the  French  Academy.  The  mode  in  which 
the  juice  is  obtained  by  the  natives,  is  by  mak- 
ing incisions  through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  fluid 
resin  issues  in  great  abundance,  appearing  of  a 
milky  whiteness  as  it  flows  into  the  vesse  l  placed 
to  receive  it,  and  into  which  it  is  conducted  by 
means  of  a  tube  or  leaf,  fixed  in  the  incisions, 
unci  supported  with  clay.  On  exposure  to  the 
air,  this  milky  juice  gradually  thickens  into  a 
soft,  reddish,  elastic  resin.  To  suit  the  different 
purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  in  South 
America,  the  caoutchouc  is  shaped  into  different 
forms;  but  it  is  commonly  brought  to  Europe 
in  that  of  pear-shaped  bottles,  which  are  said  to 
bo  formed  by  spreading  the  juice  of  the  siphonia 
over  a  proper  mould  of  clay,  and  as  soon  as  one 
layer  is  dry  another  is  added,  till  the  bottle  be 
of  the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
a  dense  stnokc,  or  to  a  fire,  until  it  becomes 
so  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers,  when,  by 
means  of  certain  instruments  of  iron  or  wood, 
it  is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  various 
figures.  This  being  done,  it  remains  only  to 
pick  out  the  moulds,  which  is  easily  effected  on 
their  being  first  softened  with  water. 

Caoutchouc  is  insoluble,  and  consequently 
impervious  to  water,  alcohol,  and  most  fluids. 
Some  of  the  essential  oils  dissolve  it;  but  its 
elasticity  and  other  properties  are  thereby  lost. 
Two  solvents  have  been  discovered  for  it,  ether 
and  naphtha,  or  essential  oil  of  tar.  The  natives 
of  South  America  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  this  juice  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
They  collect  it  chiefly  in  the  rainy  season, 
because,  though  it  exudes  at  all  times,  it  flows 
then  most  abundantly.  The  inhabitants  of 
Quito  prepare  a  kind  of  cloth  of  it,  which  they 
apply  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  Mackintosh 
fabrics,  so  common  now  in  this  country. 

They  also  form  it  into  flambeaux,  which  give 
a  beautiful  light,  and  emit  an  odour  which  is 
not  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
use  them;  but  Europeans  are  annoyed  by  the 
fu-tid  smell  which  they  diffuse.  One  of  them 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  feet 
Ion*;,  will  burn  during  twelve  hours. 

Though  not  used  directly  in  medicine,  caout- 
chouc is  found  of  essential  service  for  the  con- 
struction of  several  medical  instruments,  for 
which  its  softness,  pliancy,  and  its  power  of 


resisting  the  various  fluids  of  the  body,  readen 
it  extremely  appropriate. 


CHAP.  LII. 

QARDKX  FLOWERS—  IIYACECTH,  TULIP,  &C. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  vegetables  u*fi 
to  man,  it  remains  to  consider  those  which  » 
peculiarly  adapted  for  ornament.    Almost  enr, 
vegetable  production  has  an  aspect  of  Uar 
and  no  ornaments  can  exceed  those  which  Lv 
generality  of  flowering  plants  possess.  WhrtkV: 
we  consider  the  splendour,  variety,  and  dtbacv 
of  their  colour,  the  symmetry  and  minute  detail 
of  their  proportions  ;  the  gracefulness  of  siidt 
simple  form,  or  the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  tLtir 
grouped  masses.  If  to  this  we  add  the  delkrio^ 
odour  which  they  constantly  and  spontaneous 
diffuse,  we  need  not  wonder  that  flowers  ihwll 
be  universal  favourites,  and  that  we  should  fbi 
them  ornamenting  the  humblest  cottage  as 
as  the  proudest  palace. 

By  long  and  judicious  cultivation,  garJ«T, 
flowers  undergo  as  remarkable  changes  as  tok- 
place  so  strikingly  in  culinary  vegetables.  TV- 
increase  in  sixe,  in  depth,  and  variety  of  col-ar- 
and  even  change  their  forms.    One  of  tl» 
most  remarkable  changes  is  that  of  their  beep- 
ing what  is  called  double.    That  is,  the  numbo 
of  petals  of  the  corolla  increase  many  fold,  as  u, 
the  rose,  and  anemone,  while  the  stamens 
pistils,  or  organs  of  fructification,  become  alrc<v 
or  entirely  obliterated,  or  converted  into  prti- 
To  many  tastes,  perhaps,  the  simple  and  apf  ^ 
priate  forms  of  the  native  flowers  are  mcr 
beautiful  than  this  artificial  monstrosity,  y«  ' 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  tints  and  lw 
uriant  aspect  of  many  flowers  are  decided!; 
improved  by  cultivation.    Hence  has  arisen  ar 
artificial  standard,  among  florists,  of  judging 
flowers,  which  has  been  called  the  "canons «: 
criticism.*'   As  suited  for  every  day  dom^ti 
ornaments,  flower  gardens,  or  plots,  or  boni^- 
should  be  situated  near  the  house,  so  as 
access  may  be  obtained  to  them,  or  if  not  closed 
adjoining  to  the  house,  they  may  be  placed  * 
as  to  be  seen  from  the  windows.  A 
situation,  or  one  inclining  to  the  south-vK- 
south-east,  or  east,  is  most  desirable.  When  & 
Bpace  is  limited,  horizontal  or  gentle  sJop& 
borders  will  be  found  most  convenient,  whft  lI 
the  other  hand,  if  the  grounds  are  more  t\'** 
sive,  a  waved  irregular  surface  will  afford  tH'' 
greatest  scope  for  taste  in  arrangement.  Thf 
surface  should  be  rather  elevated,  not  k» 
sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  winds,  yet 
and  free  to  the  sun,  not  overshadowed  or  cow* 
with  trees,  or  other  high  foliage.   A  few  elf?-"1' 
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»hrul»s  and  one  or  two  trees,  may  be  scattered 
through  the  scene  for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and 
*h*d«,  but  in  general  most  of  either  of  these  two 
k<t  ore  injurious  to  the  proper  culture  of  flowers. 
Sometimes  the  evergreen  hedge  will  produce  all 
the  shelter  requisite. 

The  subsoil  should  by  no  means  be  wet. 
Flowers,  in  general,  thrive  well  in  a  common 
canien  soil,  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  not 
cither  too  rich,  or  too  light  and  gravelly.  For 
nme  kinds,  however,  a  deep  moist  soil,  and  for 
others,  a  light  arenaceous  is  preferable.  Bulbous 
flowers,  in  general,  do  best  in  light  sandy  earth, 
thonirh  some  require  a  stronger  and  richer  soil. 
The  primrose  tribe  ( primula  J  require  a  loamy 
f&rth,'  heath  plants  a  mixture  of  moss  earth. 
The  spaces  between  the  flower  beds  may  either 
he  of  turf,  or  sandy  gravel,  or  paved  with  flags 
ur  bricks.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  mingled 
fl  iwer  borders,  partly  according  to  their  size,  and 
jurtly  according  to  colour.  The  tallest  are 
planted  in  the  back  part,  those  of  middling  size 
wupy  the  centre,  and  those  of  humble  growth 
u>  planted  in  front.  The  beauty  of  a  flower 
border,  when  in  bloom,  depends  very  much  on 
t!ic  tasteful  disposition  of  the  plants  with  regard 
t  >  colour.  By  intermingling  plants  which  flower 
in  succession,  the  beauty  of  the  border  may  be 
{'rolongcd  for  some  weeks ;  groups  of  plants  of 
the  amp  species,  all  in  flower  at  the  same  time, 
hw  also  a  tasteful  effect.  A  supply  of  water 
i*  (N*ntial  to  an  artificial  cultivation  of  flowers; 
"  tare  a  pond  or  reservoir  can  be  introduced  into 
'\w  flower  garden,  it  will  not  only  add  to  the 
Wty,  but  to  the  facility  of  cultivation.  Many 
*  I  antic  plants  of  great  beauty  may,  by  this 
means,  be  also  cultivated.  Herbaceous  flower 
Points  are  put  into  the  ground  generally  in 
Vrinjj  or  autumn,  but  any  perennial  plant  may 
I*  safely  removed  after  it  has  done  flowering,  or 
produced  seed.  Biennials  or  annuals  may  be 
planted  at  almost  any  season,  before  they 
tare  begun  to  throw  up  flower  stems.  Bien- 
nials, however,  are  gem-rally  sown  early  in 
a'iiiunn,in  the  flower  garden  nursery,  and  trans- 
planted either  late  in  the  same  season,  or  early  in 
lb*  following  spring  to  where  they  are  to  flower. 
AunuaU  are  commonly  sown  in  spring,  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  but  many  species 
ffruw  much  stronger  when  sown  in  autumn, 
^uie  attention  is  also  requisite  to  manage  the 
flower  garden  to  perfection.  As  the  stalks  of 
flowering  plants  shoot  up  they  generally  require 
thinning  and  props  for  support,  and  the  blossom 
tath  of  plants  and  shrubs  no  sooner  expands 
tW  it  begins  to  wither,  and  mu»t  be  cut  off 
Hide**  as  in  some  instances  they  are  to  be  left 
for  the  1  >eauty  of  their  fruit.  Weeding,  water- 
ing, stirring  the  soil,  and  trimming  the  grass,  and 
sorting  the  gravel  walks,  are  all  necessary  for 
fatness  and  the  proper  growth  of  the  plants. 
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Every  two  or  three  years  the  perennial  flowers 
should  be  taken  up  and  reduced  in  size,  and 
the  beds  or  borders  trenched,  adding  short 
manure  completely  rotted.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  managed, 
the  upper  soil  should  be  removed,  and  replaced 
by  fresh  loamy  mould.  Most  flowers  thrive 
well  in  fresh  common  loam  without  manure ; 
and  to  such  as  require  a  deep  rich  soil,  manure 
may  be  added  at  the  time  of  trenching,  or  chang- 
ing the  soil.  Peat  earth,  sand,  clay,  and  lime 
may  also  bo  added  to  such  plants  as  require  par- 
ticular soils. 

Many  tender  plants  and  shrubs  growing  in  the 
open  air  require  protection  during  winter.  Alpine 
plants  require  protection  from  cold  dry  winds, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  covering  them  with 
snow,  and  thus  imitating  their  natural  condition ; 
or  in  absence  of  this,  head  glasses  or  frames  are 
to  be  put  over  them  in  winter,  and  screens  or 
shades  to  keep  them  from  the  summer  heat. 
The  roots  of  many  plants  require  protection 
from  frost,  and  this  may  be  done  by  covering 
them  several  inches  thick  with  ashes,  rotten  tan 
refuse,  or  litter;  mats  or  portable  glass  cases  will 
protect  tender  plants  from  rain,  high  winds,  and 
hail  stones.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  protect 
plants  placed  in  pots  from  frost,  and  this  is  done 
by  plunging  them  in  dry  soil,  tan,  or  sand.  Climb- 
ing plants  require  to  be  supported  by  poles  or 
rods.  All  flies,  caterpillars,  snails,  slugs,  and  such 
vermin  must  be  destroyed,  and  no  plan  is  more 
efficacious  for  this  purpose,  in  the  flower  garden, 
than  carefully  hand-picking  the  plants.  Among 
insects  the  different  species  of  plant  lice 
( aphidc*)  are  the  most  insidious  and  destruc- 
tive. 

Flowers  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time  fresh  after  they  have  been  cut  from  the 
plant  by  immersing  the  cut  ends  in  water,  moist 
earth,  or  sand,  or  moistened  moss.  They  may 
also  be  revived  when  partially  withered,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  water,  and  putting  them 
under  a  bell  glass  or  inverted  flower  pot.  If  this 
fails,  immerse  their  ends  in  water  heated  to  00% 
or  sprinkle  them  with  spirit  of  wine,  or  ether  ; 
flowers,  when  newly  transplanted  either  into 
the  ground  or  into  pots,  require  a  large  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun's 
rays  for  several  days  until  they  fully  take  root  in 
their  new  position. 

Besides  herbaceous  flower  plants,  there  are  a 
variety  of  shrubs  and  trees,  both  indigenous  and 
exotic,  which  are  conducive  to  ornament.  We 
shall  first  treat  of  the  herbaceous  class. 

The  Hyacinth,  hyacinthxu  orientalu.  Natural 
family,  asphodels;  hcxandria,  monogynia  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
grows  in  abundance  about  Aleppo  and  Bagdad. 
It  obtained  its  name  from  the  Grecian  youth 
Hyacinthus,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  slain 
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by  Apollo,  and  changed  to  this  flower.  The 
root  is  a  tunicated  bulb,  the  leaves  are  broad  and 
green ;  the  flower-stalk  rises  from  the  centre,  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and  half  cleft  into  six 
portions,  the  flowers  point  in  all  directions 
around  the  scape,  which  is  erect.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  cultivated,  as  a  garden  flower,  by 
the  Dutch,  most  prol>ably  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the  revival  of 
commerce  in  the  west  of  Europe,  when  that  enter- 
prising nation  began  to  trade  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago. 
In  Britain  it  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596. 
The  hyacinth  is  one  of  the  roost  esteemed  of 
garden  flowers.  It  is  not  only  graceful  in  form, 
but  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  varied  in  colour, and 
possesses  an  odour  little  inferior  to  the  carna- 
tion. It  bears  the  climate  of  Britain  well,  and 
is  of  very  easy  culture.  In  its  native  coun- 
try it  flowers  in  February,  here  in  March  and 
April. 

There  arc  innumerable  varieties  of  this  flower. 
Gerard  mentions  the  single  and  double  blue,  the 
purple,  and  the  white.  In  1629,  Parkinson 
enumerates  eight  varieties,  while  the  Haerlem 
gardeners  distinguish  not  less  than  2,000,  and 
generally  publish  catalogues  of  them  from  year 
to  year.  As  the  taste  or  rage  for  this  flower  has 
at  present  abated,  the  Dutch  and  English  cata- 
logues contain  only  a  few  hundred  varieties  with 
names.  They  are  arranged  as  double  blues, 
whites,  reds,  and  yellows,  and  single  varieties  of 
the  same  colour.  The  blue  and  red  colours  are 
the  most  common,  the  yellow  most  rare.  At 
first  the  single  hyacinth  only  was  cultivated,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  attention 
was  paid  to  double  flowers  by  Peter  Voerhelm, 
whose  first  double  flower  ho  called  Mary,  but 
which  is  now  lost ;  his  third  flower  he  called 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  looked 
upon  as  the  oldest  double  hyacinth.  It  was 
held  in  such  esteem  at  one  time,  that  the  usual 
price  for  a  single  bulb  was  1,000  florins,  or  £  100 
sterling.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  at  Haerlem  to  rais- 
ing new  sorts  of  double  flowers,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular root  i!200  have  not  unfrequently  been 
given.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  taste  for 
this  and  other  bulbs  has  considerably  declined, 
so  that  at  present  there  are  few  sort*  that  exceed 
£10;  the  average  price  is  from  one  to  ten  shill- 
ings a  bulb  for  the  fine  sorts,  and  what  are 
called  the  common  mixtures  are  sold  from  £2 
to  £3  a  hundred.  To  preserve  these  varieties 
requires  much  care  and  management.  Under 
bad  treatment  a  variety  degenerates  in  two  or 
three  years;  in  Holland  some  have  been  preserved 
nearly  a  century. 

The  criterion  or  qualities  requisite  in  a  fine 
double  plant  are  as  follows.  The  stem  should 
be  strong,  tall,  and  erect,  supporting  the  numer- 


ous large  bells,  each  supported  by  a  abort  aro 
strong  peduncle,  or  foot-stalk  in  a  horixoctaJ 
position,  so  that  the  whole  may  have  a  compar. 
pyramidal  form  with  the  crown  or  uppenn ■>< 
flower  perfectly  erect.  The  flowers  should 
large  and  perfectly  double,  that  is,  well  ill*: 
with  broad  bold  petals  appearing  to  the  nr. 
rather  convex  tlian  flat  or  hollow.  They  dte»>J 
occupy  about  one  half  the  length  of  the  sH; 
The  colour  should  be  clear  and  bright,  whey* 
plain  red,  white,  or  blue,  or  variously  intermix 
and  diversified,  the  Utter  giving  additional  luar? 
and  elegance  to  this  beautiful  flower.  StoK 
bright  colours  are,  in  general,  preferred  to  sud 
as  are  pale. 

Hyacinths  are  propagated  by  seed,  in  oric 
to  obtain  new  varieties,  and  by  offsets  k 
continuing  approved  sorts.    The  seed  should  b* 
selected  from  the  best  specimens  of  plant*,  mrh 
as  have  strong  straight  stems,  and  a  regular  w^i' 
formed  pyramid  of  bells,  not  perfectly  sinjlr 
but  rather  approuching  to  double.   The  wri 
should  not  be  gathered  till  it  is  perfectly  bLvk. 
It  is  to  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  t; 
the  beginning  of  March,  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  a  deep  box  fillci 
with  good  garden  mould  mixed  with  sand.  It 
requires  no  watering,  and  nothing  but  to  be  hy. 
clear  of  weeds  and  frost  till  it  has  remainnl  ii> 
the  ground  two  years.    On  the  approach  v\ 
winter  it  must  then  have  an  additional  stratcm 
of  the  compost  placed  upon  it  about  half  anitk^ 
thick,  and  in  the  third  year,  in  the  month  <  i 
July,  the  root*  may  be  taken  up,  dried, 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  large  bulbs  <  r 
offsets.    Some  of  the  roots  will  flower  t.V. 
fourth  year,  one  half  of  them  the  fifth,  and  th< 
whole  in  the  sixth.    The  cultivator  general); 
thinks  himself  fortunate  if  one  half  of  thepUn'- 
that  first  appeared  are  in  existence  at  tin.* 
period,  and  if  he  can  at  least  find  one  flower  in 
five  hundred  deserving  a  name  or  plac*  in  1 
curious  collection,  he  may  rest  perfectly  contest. 
Offsets  are  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  bul1 
and  planted  out  separately  in  the  beginning  >■' 
October,  in  an  open  space,  in  rows  of  about  t» 
inches  deep,  upon  a  bed  raised  about  six  or  eif» 
inches  above  the  common  level.  The  soil  sWJ 
be  sandy  and  well  pulverized  ;  it  is  also  ad  visa!  If 
to  elevate  the  bed  somewhat  in  the  middk* 
as  to  throw  off  the  rain.    The  surface  of  th • 
bed  should  be  strewed  occasionally,  and  kept  (x< 
from  weeds,  and  protected  from  severe  fro*- 
The  offsets  will  blossom  weakly  the  ttf-'^ 
year,  but  in  the  third  tolerably  strong. 

Of  the  full  grown  roots,  those  which  bav? 
attained  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  bl«'» 
stronger  in  this  country  than  any  other.  Afi  r 
this  they  generally  decline,  either  by  divide 
into  offset*,  or  diminishing  in  size  and  strength, 
but  in  Holland,  perhaps  owing  to  the  pecnliari 
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ties  of  the  toil  and  climate,  the  tame  bdlb  has 
been  known  to  produce  blossoms  twelve  or  thir- 
teen times,  nor  is  it  ever  known  to  die  merely 
with  age.  The  bed  on  which  they  are  to  be  placed 
should  have  a  dry  and  airy  sheltered  situation ; 
two  feet  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  taken 
away,  and  the  inferior  portion  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  nine  inches.    The  earth  above  is  to  be 
replaced  with  a  compost  of  one-third  coarse 
sea  or  river  sand,  one- third  fresh  earth,  and 
one-fourth   rotten  cow  dung,  at  least  two 
yews  old,  and  the  remainder  earth  of  decayed 
leaves.    This  compost  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
sloping  direction  towards  the  sun.    The  roots 
are  to  be  planted  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  November.    On  planting  the  [ 
roots,  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  a  little  fresh  sandy  earth  about  an  inch 
thick,  raked  perfectly  smooth,  and  have  the 
exact  situation  for  every  bulb  marked  upon  it 
regularly,  mingling  the  colours  of  red,  and  blue, 
icd  white,  the  yellows  being  classed  with  the 
Utter.  On  planting  the  roots  they  should  be 
surrounded  with  a  little  clean  sand  to  prevent 
the  e.irtli  adhering  too  closely  to  them,  the 
whole  are  then  to  be  covered  with  fresh  sandy 
earth  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  according 
t>  the  size  of  the  bulb.    The  bed  is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  severe  frosts  or  heavy  rains  by  some 
tiering.  The  plants  begin  to  show  their  flowers 
«**Hit  the  beginning  of  April. 

Those  which  thus  blow  early  should  be  shel- 
tered from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  for  if  too  much 
falU  on  the  flower,  it  bleaches  and  tarnishes 
the  colour,  particularly  the  red  and  blue  varieties. 
Uy  judicious  shade  this  is  not  only  prevented, 
kot  the  flower  is  kept  back  so  that  it  will  be  in 
Ml  bloom  with  others  which  come  out  later. 
It  U  necessary  to  afford  support  to  the  stems, 
*n  l  this  is  done  by  inserting  small  sticks  or 
painted  green,  immediately  behind  the 
hull*,  either  in  an  erect  position,  or  leaning 
» tittle  backwards,  to  which  the  stems  are  to  be 
ftfW  loosely  tied  with  small  pieces  of  green 
•orsted  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  bend,  or  are  in 
'linger  of  breaking  with  the  weight  of  the  bells. 
This  operation  must  be  repeated  as  the  stems 
•^aace  in  height.    When  the  greater  part  of 
the  hed  comes  into  blow,  a  covering  or  awning 
■hould  be  stretched  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  pro- 
the  flowers  from  the  too  great  influence  of 
'he  sun,  and  the  effects  of  wind  and  rains. 
Jn»  awning  should,  however,  be  so  constructed 
*»  t«  fold  up,  or  be  opened  at  the  top  so  as  to 
»""w  air  and  the  tempered  influence  of  the  sun 
in  lightly  clouded  weather,  and  in  the  morn- 
and  evenings.    The  bed  never  requires  to 
*atered  at  any  period,  the  natural  rain  which 

jwk  being  sufficient  after  the  time  of  planting 
Mi  f0r  ^  ^  ^  the  flowerg    After  the 

N<*m  U  over,  the  dryer  the  plants  are  kept  the 


better.  As  this  sheltering,  however,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  bulbs,  it  should  not  be 
continued  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  at  most, 
and  as  soon  as  the  full  blow  begins  to  decline 
the  bed  should  be  again  exposed  to  the  full 
action  of  the  sun  and  air.  In  Holland,  about 
three  or  four  weeks  after  the  bloom,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  assume  a  yellowish  decayed 
appearance,  they  take  up  the  roots,  and  cut  off 
the  stem  and  foliage  close  to  or  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  bulb,  but  leave  the  fibres  attached  to 
it.  They  then  place  the  bulbs  again  on  the  same 
bed  sidewise,  with  their  points  towards  the  north, 
and  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep  with 
dry  earth  or  sand  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  or  little 
cover  over  each.  In  this  state  they  remain 
about  three  weeks  longer,  and  dry  or  ripen 
gradually,  during  which  time  as  much  air  is 
admitted  as  possible,  but  the  bed  is  preserved 
from  heavy  rains  and  too  hot  a  sun.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  bulbs  are  taken  up, 
and  their  fibres,  which  are  become  nearly  dry, 
gently  rubbed  off.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
dry  room  for  a  few  days,  and  are  afterwards 
cleared  from  any  soil  that  adheres  to  them;  their 
loose  skins  are  taken  off,  with  such  offsets  as 
may  be  easily  separated.  When  this  dressing 
is  finished,  the  bulbs  are  wrapped  up  in  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  or  buried  in  dry  sand,  where  they 
remain  till  the  return  of  the  season  of  planting. 
An  easier  though  not  so  safe  a  practice  is  to 
keep  the  bed  airy  and  rather  dry  for  about  two 
months,  till  the  stems  and  foliage  appear  nearly 
dried  up,  or  consumed.  The  bulbs  are  then  to 
be  taken  up,  cleaned  from  the  fibres  and  soil, 
and  preserved  in  sand  or  papers.  The  bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  an  airy  store-room,  and  not 
suffered  to  touch  each  other;  they  are  best  aired 
when  placed  in  an  open  movable  lattice  work. 

Hyacinth  bulbs  are  liable  to  various  diseases, 
one  of  the  most  common  is  what  is  known  as 
the  ring  sickness.  When  this  occurs  the  diseased 
part  must  be  cut  out,  and  if  the  disease  has  not 
penetrated  beyond  the  outside  coat,  the  bulb  will 
survive  this  operation,  but  it  is  now  only  fit  for 
producing  offsets.  This  disease  is  very  pre- 
valent in  Holland,  and  b  attributed  to  a  fun- 
gus, the  spawn  of  which  comes  from  the  cow 
dung  used  as  manure.  The  hyacinth  delights 
in  a  sandy  soil,  and  saline  atmosphere,  and  on 
this  account  it  succeeds  best  near  the  sea  coast,  or 
situations  adjoining  the  sea.  In  more  inland 
parts  it  will,  generally,  be  found  necessary 
to  procure  an  annual  supply  of  fresh  imported 
bulbs,  in  order  to  make  good  the  losses.  Her- 
bert remarks,  "my  experience  enables  me  to 
say,  that  the  nursery  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  may  produce  hyacinth  bulbs  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  those  imported  from  Holland, 
though  perhaps  with  greater  loss  from  disease, 
owing  to  his  not  being  able  to  procure  the  dung  of 
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rattle  fed  upon  hard  food,  and  free  from  straw." 
Hyacinths  may  be  forced  by  planting  the  roots 
in  narrow  deep  pots,  filled  with  sandy  loam,  in 
October.  These  are  to  be  plunged  in  old  kirk 
and  sand,  the  bulbs  will  soon  throw  down  roots, 
and  a  part  may  in  November  be  plunged  into 
bottom  heat,  when  they  will  blow  about  Christ- 
mas. A  succession  from  the  original  stem,  thus 
treated  will  afford  a  bloom  till  the  spring. 

Hyacinths  form  a  beautiful  ornament  when 
grown  in  glasses.  For  this  purpose  blue  or  any 
dark  coloured  glass  is  preferable  to  white,  because 
too  much  light  is  injurious  to  the  bulb.  The 
bulbs,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  put  into  earth 
in  October,  in  which  they  push  out  their  fibres 
more  regularly,  and  they  can  be  taken  up  as 
wanted,  washed  from  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
glass,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  or 
htore.  Soft  water  should  be  used,  and  the  glass 
is  to  be  filled  up  so  as  to  cover  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  bulb.  As  soon  as  the  water  becomes 
fetid  and  muddy  it  should  be  renewed.  When 
these  bulbs  have  done  flowering,  they  are  to  be 
removed  from  the  glasses  with  all  their  leaves 
and  roots,  and  planted  in  an  appropriate  soil. 
When  the  leaves  have  completely  withered,  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  taken  up  and  preserved  dry  till 
the  latter  end  of  October,  when  they  may  be 
planted  in  beds  in  the  usual  manner.* 

The  Tulip  (tnlifHt  pesnerianaj.  Natural 
family,  liliaceee  ;  hexandria,  monogynia,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  celebrated  bulb  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  and  is  common  in  Syria  and  Persia. 
The  Persians  call  it  thoulyhan,  hence  the  French 
tulipan,  and  the  English  tulip.  This  plant 
appears  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from 
Persia,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  in  1559,  and 
in  a  century  afterwards  to  have  risen  into  an 
object  of  considerable  trade  in  the  Netherlands. 
At  this  period,  indeed,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
a  sort  of  mania  for  this  and  other  bulbs  pre- 
vailed among  the  Dutch;  individual  bulbs  were 
not  unfrequently  sold  for  £500  and  upwards, 
and  immense  sums  of  money  lost  and  won  by 
speculations  in  this  favourite  flower.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  first  cultivated  by  Garnett,  who, 
according  to  Hakluyt,  obtained  the  roots  from 
Vienna. 

The  taste  in  England  was  at  its  height  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  afterwards  declined,  and 
gave  way  to  a  more  extended  taste  for  various 
rare  plants  from  foreign  countries.  The  tulip, 
however,  is  still  extensively  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land, from  which  all  Europe  is  supplied  with 
bulbs.  It  is  also  still  raised  to  a  considerable 
extent  near  large  towns  in  England.  It  has, 
however,  lost  in  a  considerable  deg  ree  that 
fashionable  patronage  which  it  at  one  time 
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acquired,  and  of  consequence  the  prices  of  bulbs 
have  become  much  more  reasonable. 

The  natural  colour  of  the  petals  of  the  tulip 
is  generally  of  a  uniform  hue,  either  white,  pur- 
ple, or  red.  The  object  of  culture  is  to  diveraf  j 
and  mix  colours  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 
Hence  innumerable  varieties  liave  arisen. 

Mason's  London  catalogue  enumerates  vs 
varieties  of  early  blowing  tulips;  four  perroqmu 
or  middle  blowers,  twenty-two  double  sorts,  ui 
upwards  of  GOO  single,  the  last  being  the  onk 
kind  valued  by  connoisseur  florist*. 

The  beau  ideal  of  a  first  rate  tulip  is  thus 
minutely  specified.  The  stem  should  be  rtrooe, 
elastic,  and  erect,  and  about  thirty  inches  abv« 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  flower  should  r* 
large,  and  composed  of  six  petals.  These ahodd 
proceed  a  little  horizontally  at  first,  sad  then 
turn  upwards,  forming  almost  a  perfect  rap, 
with  a  round  bottom,  rather  widest  at  the  tup. 
The  three  exterior  petals  should  be  rather  larjw 
than  the  three  inferior  ones,  and  broader  at  their 
base;  all  the  petals  bhould  have  perfectly  entire 
t'dges,  free  from  notch  or  serrature.  The  topof  each 
should  be  broad,  and  well  rounded;  the  ground 
colour  of  the  flower  at  the  bottom  of  toe  cup 
should  be  clear,  white,  or  yellow;  and  the  virion* 
rich  coloured  stripes,  which  are  the  principal 
ornament  of  a  fine  tulip,  should  be  regular,  bok 
and  distinct  on  the  margin,  and  terminate  u 
fine  broken  points,  elegantly  feathered  or  pen 
cilled. 

The  centre  of  each  leaf  or  petal  should  con- 
tain one  or  more  bold  blotches  or  stripes,  inter- 
mixed with  small  portions  of  the  original  i  f 
breeder  colour,  abruptly  broken  into  many  irre 
gular,  obtuse  points.  Some  florists  are  of  opinior. 
that  the  central  stripes  or  blotches  do  not  coo- 
tribute  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  tub}', 
unless  confined  to  a  narrow  stripe  exactly  do*» 
the  centre,  and  that  they  should  be  perfect Iv 
free  from  any  remains  of  the  original  or  breeder 
colour.  It  is  certain  that  such  appear  very  beau- 
tiful and  delicate,  especially  when  they  bare  j 
regular,  narrow  feathering  at  the  edge;  but  \h* 
greatest  connoisseurs  in  this  flower  unanimously 
agree,  that  it  denotes  superior  merit  when  th^ 
tulip  abounds  with  rich  colouring,  distributed  in 
a  distinct  and  rrpular  manner  throughout  the 
flower,  except  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which, 
it  cannot  be  disputed,  should  be  a  clear,  bright, 
white  or  yellow,  free  from  stain  or  tinge,  ic 
order  to  constitute  a  perfect  flower.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  are  thus 


IZHl 


A  bizarre  tulip  has  a  vellow  ground,  naarW 
with  purple  or  scarlet,  of  different  shades.  It 
is  called  flamed  when  a  broad  irregular  ftrif* 
runs  up  the  middle  of  the  petals,  with  abort, 
abrupt,  projecting  points,  branching  out  on  each 
side;  fine  narrow  lines,  called  arched  and  ribbed, 
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often  extend  from  this  broad  stripe  to  the 
extremity  of  the  leaves,  the  colour  generally 
appearing  strongest  in  the  inside  petals.  A  tulip 
with  this  broad  coloured  stripe,  which  is  some- 
times called  beamed  or  splashed,  is  at  the  same 
time  frequently  feathered  also. 

It  is  called  feathered  when  it  is  without  this 
V-mad  stripe,  but  yet  it  may  hare  some  narrow 
lines  joined  or  detached,  running  up  the  centre 
of  the  leaf,  sometimes  branching  out  and  curved 
towards  the  top,  and  sometimes  without  any 
spot  or  line  at  all;  the  petals  are  feathered  more 
or  less  round  the  edges  or  margin,  inside  and 
out;  the  pencilling  or  feathering  is  heavy  or 
broad  in  some,  and  light  and  narrow  in  others, 
sometimes  with  breaks  or  gaps,  and  sometimes 
el'ise,  and  continued  all  round. 

The  Byblocmm  tulip  has  a  white  ground,  lined, 
marked,  striped,  or  variegated  with  violet  or 
purple,  only  of  various  shades,  and  whether 
feathered  or  flamed,  is  distinguished  by  the  same 
characters  and  marks  as  the  bizarre  tulip. 

The  Rose  tulip  is  variegated  with  rose,  scarlet, 
crimson,  or  cherry  colour,  on  a  white  ground; 
and  the  feathered  rose  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  flamed  by  the  rules  already  mentioned; 
the  rose  is  very  often  both  feathered  and  flamed. 

The  telf  or  plain  coloured  tulip  is  either  uni- 
form white  or  yellow,  admitting  of  no  farther 
change. 

These  last  are  called  breeders,  and  are  procured 
from  seed.  On  being  cultivated  on  a  dry,  poor 
*>il,  they  gradually  become  broken  up  or  varie- 
fated,  and  thus  furnish  new  varieties.  The  time 
that  elapses  before  they  break,  varies  from  one 
to  twenty  years,  or  even  more;  while,  in  some 
instances,  this  change  never  takes  place  at  all. 
Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  promoting 
and  expediting  the  breaking  up  of  these  selfs  or 
breeders,  but  none  hitherto  tried  can  be  depended 
upon.  The  most  likely  is  the  fecundation  of  one 
unbroken  by  the  pollen  of  a  variegated  tulip, 
bavin?  previously  removed  the  stamens  of  the 
former  before  their  anthers  have  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. Some  florists  raise  seedlings  from  their 
choicest  flowers,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
break  up  sooner  than  seedlings  from  selfs. 
This  is  accordingly  found  to  be  the  case;  but,  in 
pfiwral,  the  plants  are  weaker  than  those  raised 
from  the  simple  or  natural  tulip,  the  varie- 
gated colour  being  undoubtedly  a  symptom  of 
disease  or  morbid  action  in  the  plant.  Frequent 
change  of  soil  and  situation  is  also  recommended 
*»  a  means  of  expediting  the  variegation  of 
tulips,* 

In  raising  from  seed,  that  from  healthy  and 
strong  plants  is  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  not  to 
U  gathered  till  the  pericarp  assumes  a  brownish 
It  is  to  be  sown  in  the  sam 
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hyacinth  seed,  and  the  bulbs  similarly  treated. 
They  will  bloom  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh 
'  years. 

Offsets  should  be  planted  soon  after  they  are 
'  separated  from  the  parent  bulb  in  beds  of  fresh, 
sandy  loam,  with  a  little  rotten  cow  dung  placed 
from  seven  to  twelve  inches  below  the  surface, 
in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  from  two  to  four  inches 
1  deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots.  The 
beds  should  be  elevated  six  or  eight  inches,  rather 
convex  in  the  middle,  and  should  be  furnished 
with  mats  and  hoops,  to  be  put  on  for  occasional 
protection  from  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts. 

The  best  bulbs  are  those  which  have  not  lost 
the  brown  skin,  are  not  mouldy,  or  soft  at  the 
root  end,  and  are  full,  solid,  and  rather  pointed 
at  the  other.  Immediately  before  planting,  the 
brown  skin  is  to  be  carefully  stripped  off,  so  us 
to  leave  the  root  perfectly  bare,  meanwhile  cau- 
tiously avoiding  to  bruise  or  wound  the  root, 
especially  at  the  lower  end  where  the  fibres  are 
formed,  which  is  very  tender  at  the  season  of 
planting.  The  soil  of  the  beds  should  be  a  rich 
loam,  of  rather  a  sandy  nature,  with  a  mixture 
of  cow  dung  manure.  These  beds  should  be 
prepared  in  October,  and  the  planting  should 
take  place  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  day  selected  should  be  dry,  and  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  planted  at  seven  inches  distance 
each  way:  from  five  to  seven  rows  form  a  splendid 
bed,  if  it  have  sufficient  corresponding  length. 
Each  root  should  be  enveloped  with  a  little  clean 
sand,  and  then  covered  with  four  inches  of  mould 
for  the  larger  middle  roots,  decreasing  the 
depth  of  those  towards  the  edges  to  three  inches. 

By  the  end  of  February  every  healthy  plant 
will  be  visible  above  ground,  and  some  of  the 
earliest  sorts  from  two  to  three  inches  high.  Any 
distemper  or  canker  in  the  foliage,  either  above  or 
a  few  inches  below  ground,  should  be  in  a  dry 
day  cut  out  with  a  knife;  the  part  will  soon 
close  up  again.  If  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  too 
close  and  stiff,  it  should  be  carefully  stirred  up. 
As  soon  as  the  earliest  flowers  appear  they  should 
be  sliaded  from  the  sun,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
colour,  and  retard  their  blowing,  s>  directed  with 
regard  to  the  hyacinths.  The  mattings  or  cover- 
ings, should  also  be  applied  during  winds  or 
heavy  rains.  Tulip  beds  require  no  watering 
from  the  time  of  planting  till  the  taking  up  of 
the  roots,  even  in  the  driest  seasons;  but  moder- 
ate showers  may  be  admitted  both  before  and 
after  their  blowing  is  over.  In  early  spring, 
rain  is  necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  vigour 
of  the  plants. 

Tulips  will  bear  to  be  covered  or  shaded  from 
light  longer  than  any  other  plant,  without  sus- 
taining any  injury.  Thus  they  will  bear  to 
be  covered  up  for  three  weeks  with  perfect 
safety. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  full  blow 
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of  the  bed,  and  when  the  petals  of  many 
flowers  begin  to  drop  off,  the  awnings  should  be 
taken  down  and  the  mats  replaced  as  before,  to 
throw  off  heavy  rains.  As  the  leaves  and  petals 
fall  off  from  a  plant,  the  seed  vessel  should  be 
immediately  broken  off  from  the  stem;  for  if 
suffered  to  remain,  it  will  delay  the  maturity  of 
it,  and  weaken  the  root  considerably.  The  bed 
may  remain  in  this  state  about  a  fortnight  longer, 
by  which  time  the  grass  or  foliage  will  become 
of  a  yellowish  brown;  and  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  stem  will  wither,  dry  up, 
and  become  purplish.  Thin  denotes  the  critical 
period  to  take  up  the  roots,  because  if  done 
earlier  they  will  be  weak  and  spongy,  and  if 
deferred  later,  their  juices  will  become  gross. 
This  will  be  apparent  at  the  succeeding  bloom 
by  too  great  a  redundance  of  colour  in  the  petals, 
and  the  flowers  being  what  is  generally  termed 
foul. 

The  early  dwarf  varieties  are  best  adapted 
for  forcing  in  pots  and  water  glasses.  The  bulbs 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  described 
for  hyacinths;  and  after  blowing,  they  are  to  be 
recovered  by  putting  them  into  earth.  Tulip 
bulbs  are  liable  to  few  diseases,  and  are  in  gen- 
eral healthy.  If  attacked  by  the  grub  or  wire- 
worm,  the  bulb  must  be  totally  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a  fresh  one.  A  fungus  sometimes 
attacks  the  bulb,  and  in  this  case  transplanta- 
tion into  a  fresh  soil  is  necessary. 

Thb  Ranunculus  (r.  <uiaticvs).  Natural 
family  ranuttruhceae ;  polyandria,  polygynia,  of 
Linnieus.  The  wild  ranunculus  crow  foot,  or 
butter  cups,  are  a  well  known  family  of  weeds, 
of  which  there  are  many  species.  The  garden 
ranunculus  is  esteemed  as  being  a  double  flower, 
and  as  possessed  of  great  beauty,  and  variety  of 
colours  of  the  numerous  petals.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant.  The  leaves,  which  are  bipartite, 
spring  from  a  bunch  of  tubers.  The  stem  is 
erect,  branched,  and  the  flowers  are  terminal. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Gerard,  in 
1506,  and  soon  became  a  favourite  in  the  flower 
garden.  No  flower  is  so  prolific  in  varieties. 
M.nl dock  enumerates  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
sorts;  and  he  states  that  a  variety  will  last  for 
twenty-five  years. 

The  necessary  qualities  of  a  perfect  double 
ranunculus  are  a  strong  straight  stem,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  supporting  a 
large,  well  formed  blossom,  at  least  two  inches 
in  diameter;  consisting  of  numerous  petals,  the 
largest  at  the  outside,  and  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  centre,  which  should 
be  well  filled  up  with  them.  The  blossom 
should  be  of  a  hemispherical  form;  its  compon- 
ent petals  should  be  laid  over  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  as  neither  to  be  too  close  and  compact, 
nor  too  widely  separated,  but  have  rather  more 
of  a  perpendicular  than  horizontal  direction, 


to  display  their  colours  with  better  effect  The 
petals  should  be  broad,  and  have  perfectly  entiir, 
well  rounded  edges;  their  colours  should  be  dark, 
clear,  rich,  or  brilliant,  either  consisting  of  one 
colour  throughout,  or  otherwise  variously  dUer- 
sified  on  an  ash  white  sulphur,  or  fire  coloured 
ground,  or  regularly  striped,  spotted,  or  mottW 
in  an  elegant  manner. 

The  ranunculus  is  propagated  by  seed  frr 
obtaining  new  varieties,  and  for  perpetuatio? 
approved  sorts  by  offsets,  or  by  dividing  the 
tubers  into  as  many  portions  as  tht're  are  eyw. 
According  to  Mad  dock,  the  seeds  in  no  instance 
ever  produce  two  flowers  alike,  or  the  sunt  tt 
the  original  stock.  He  directs  it  to  be  strtd 
from  such  half  double  flowers  as  have  tall  strocr 
stems,  a  considerable  number  of  large,  veil 
formed  petalm,  and  rich,  good  colours,  the  darker 
chiefly  to  be  preferred,  though  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  proportion  of  lighter  coloured,  if  good. 
The  seed  should  remain  on  the  plant  till  it  h* 
lost  its  verdure,  and  becomes  brown  and  drr. 
It  may  then  be  cut  off  and  spread  abroad  npea 
paper,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  it  may  I* 
thoroughly  dried,  after  which  it  should  be  pat 
into  a  bag,  and  preserved  in  a  warm,  dry  pW*- 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  October  or  January, 
in  beds  prepared  with  frames  and  fflav**.  It 
should  be  strewed  thickly  on  the  surface  of  the 
prepared  soil,  and  then  covered  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  mould,  not  exceeding  in  thicknesa  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  plants  usually  app«r 
in  about  a  month.  They  are  regularly  wateieJ. 
and  air  is  admitted  day  and  night,  except  in 
severe  frosts  when  they  are  covered  with  martin?. 
In  summer  the  roots  are  taken  up  and  preserved 
till  the  following  February,  when  they  are  plantid 
with  the  general  stock. 

The  offsets  from  the  tubers  of  the  ranunculus 
unlike  those  from  the  hyacinth  and  tulip,  will 
flower  the  same  season  in  which  they  are  reuored. 
In  minutely  examining  the  crown  of  a  tuber, 
several  small  protuberances  will  be  found,  from 
each  of  which  a  shoot  will  arise,  and  the  root 
may  therefore  be  divided  by  a  sharp  knife  into 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  protuberances;  but 
these  sections  will  not  blow  till  the  secori-i 
year. 

The  best  soil  for  the  ranunculus  is  s  frwK 
strong  loam,  with  a  quantity  of  rotten  cow 
dung;  the  situation  of  the  bed  should  be  open, 
but  not  too  much  exposed  to  high  wind*,  or 
currents  of  air.  The  bed  should  be  about  eie> 
teen  inches  in  depth,  and  raised  about  four  inen« 
above  the  walk.  The  dung  should  be  put  fi« 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  soil  above  this 
being  kept  perfectly  free  from  manure.  Fresh, 
full  tubers,  with  prominent  buds,  are  to  be 
selected;  and  the  time  of  planting  may  be  either 
in  the  end  of  autumn,  or  early  in  spring.  If  the 
soil  and  situation  be  very  cold  and  wet,  it  will 
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he  better  to  defer  this  operation  till  February; 
in  milder  situations  the  planting  may  take  place 
in  Octol»er,  or  beginning  of  November.  The 
surface  of  the  bed  should  be  raked  perfectly  even 
and  flat,  and  the  roots  planted  in  rows,  at  the 
distance  of  five  inches  from  each  other.  A  little 
clean  sand  should  be  placed  in  the  hole  or  trench, 
and  the  roots  are  to  be  placed  with  their  claws 
downwards.  Earth  is  then  applied,  so  as  to  cover 
the  roots  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  and  a  half. 
When  deeper  or  shallower  than  this,  the  plant 
will  not  thrive  well,  as  tins  seems  their  natural 
position.  The  roots  remain  several  days  in  the 
ground  after  planting  before  they  begin  to  vege- 
tate, and  during  this  time  they  swell  very  much 
by  imbibing  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  are 
in  this  state  very  susceptible  of  injury  from 
frost,  which  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  covering 
the  surface  of  the  bed  with  straw,  whenever 
indications  of  a  diminished  temperature  are  felt, 
and  which  may  be  removed  when  the  frost  is 
gone. 

Karly  in  spring  when  the  plants  show  them- 
selves distinctly,  the  surface  of  the  earth  between 
each  row  should  be  trodden  or  beaten  down,  so 
as  to  make  it  firm  and  compact;  and  if  the  soil  is 
compressed  with  the  fingers  quite  close  to  the 
plants,  it  will  keep  out  cold  drying  winds,  and 
prove  beneficial.  This  should  be  done  in  a  fine 
dry  da}'  soon  after  rain,  whilst  the  ground  is  still 
moist;  and  when  completed,  a  little  long  straw 
•hould  be  placed  between  each  row,  to  preserve 
the  surface  of  the  soil  cool  and  moist  till  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  is  sufficiently  grown  and 
expanded,  to  afford  it  shade  without  further 
assistance.  Natural  showers  in  April  and  May 
are  essential  to  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  plants; 
hut  if  these  fail,  soft  water  must  be  supplied,  by 
pouring  it  from  a  pan  between  the  rows,  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  may  be,  wetting  the  plants,  as 
the  subsequent  evaporation  is  apt  to  chill  and 
injure  the  foliage.  If  the  sun  is  too  strong,  the 
beds  require  to  be  shaded  by  mats  or  awnings, 
properly  adjusted.  After  the  bloom  is  over, 
watering  is  no  longer  necessary;  but  shading 
from  the  hot  noonday  sun,  is  still  requisite. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  plants  assume  a  dry, 
Krown  appearance;  vegetation  has  then  ceased, 
and  it  is  the  proper  time  to  take  up  the  roots; 
for,  if  left  till  rainy  weather  comes  on,  they  will 
begin  to  spring  again.  When  the  roots  are 
taken  up  their  stems  should  be  cut  close  off,  and 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  shady,  airy  apart- 
ment, so  as  they  may  dry  gradually,  and  in 
which  place  they  may  remain  till  the  season  of 
planting.  Roots  can  thus  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
for  three,  and  even  five  years,  without  impairing 
their  power  of  vegetating,  although  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  the  plant  is  diminished. 

The  wild  species  of  ranunculus,  common  in 
this  country,  especially  the  bulbotut,  scsiertUtu, 


acris,  and  rtpens,  are  shewy  looking  meadow 
flowers,  and  are  characterised  by  the  extreme 
acrimony  of  their  juices.  Formerly  they  were 
used  in  medicine,  and  sometimes  employed  for 
causing  a  blister  externally.  Beggars  are  said 
also  to  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
artificial  sores  and  ulcers.  The  fresh  roots  £re 
acrid  and  poisonous;  but  when  old  and  dry,  become 
so  innocuous  as  to  be  eaten.  Hogs  are  fond  of 
them,  and  frequently  dig  them  up.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  also  said  to  browse  on  the  plant,  while 
cows  avoid  it. 

There  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  these  plants  give 
the  rich  yellow  colour  to  butter,  and  hence  the 
name  of  butter  cups.  This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take, as  the  richness  of  the  pasture,  and  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  KiH.sses,  are  the  sole  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  the  butter  produced.  The  r.  acris, 
as  well  as  bulbosus,  is  sometimes  found  double. 
In  this  state  it  forms  a  common  flower  in  gardens, 
under  the  name  of  bachelor's  buttons. 

The  water  ranunculus,  r.  aquaticu*,  has  large 
flowers,  which  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  mar- 
gins of  ponds  and  ditches.  According  to  Dr 
Pultney,  this  species  is  not  poisonous;  on  the 
contrary,  cattle  eat  it,  and  thrive  on  it.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ringwood,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Avon,  some  of  the  cottagers  support  their 
cows,  and  even  horses,  almost  wholly  by  this 
plant. 

A  man  collects  a  quantity  every  morning,  and 
brings  it  in  a  boat  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  from 
which  the  cows  eat  it  with  great  avidity,  inso- 
much that  they  stint  them,  and  allow  only  about 
twenty  five  or  thirty  pounds  to  each  cow  daily. 
One  man  kept  five  cows  and  one  horse  so  much 
on  this  plant,  with  the  little  which  the  heath 
afforded,  that  they  had  not  consumed  more  than 
half  a  ton  of  hay  throughout  the  whole  year, 
none  being  used  except  when  the  river  is  frozen 
over.  Hogs  also  are  fed  with  this  plant,  and 
improve  so  well  on  it,  that.it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  them  any  other  sustenance  till  they  are 
put  up  to  fatten.  This  property  of  water  crow- 
foot is  the  more  remarkable,  as  all  the  other 
species  have  been  esteemed  acrimonious,  and 
some  of  them  even  deadly  poisons. 

Tiir  A n kmone.  Natural  family  ranuneulacw; 
polyandria,  polygynia,  of  Linnaeus.  The  ane- 
mones are  nearly  allied  to  the  ranunculus.  There 
are  a  number  of  species  growing  wild  in  this 
country;  many  are  common  to  the  south  and 
north  of  Europe  and  America,  while  others  are 
found  in  China  and  Japan.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies cultivated  as  garden  flowers.  The  poppy 
anemone  ( a.  coronaria ),&  native  of  the  Levant, 
and  introduced  into  this  country  in  1596;  and 
the  star  or  broad-leaved  anemone  ( a.  hortensi* )t 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  brought  to  Britain 
from  Holland  about  the  same  time  as  the  other. 
Both  have  been  cultivated  with  the  same  assid- 
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uitv  as  the  tulip.  There  are  a  great  many  var- 
ieties, both  single  and  double.  Mason  enumer- 
ates seventy-five,  the  single  and  semi-double 
flowers  being  as  much  prized  as  the  double. 

A  fine  double  anemone  should  have  a  strong, 
elastic,  and  erect  stem,  not  less  than  nine  inches 
high.  The  flower  should  be  at  least  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  consisting  of  an  exterior 
row  of  large,  substantial,  well  rounded  petals, 
or  guard  leaves,  at  first  horizontally  extended, 
and  then  turning  a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  broad  shallow  cup,  the  interior  part  of  which 
should  contain  a  great  number  of  long  small 
petals,  overlying  each  other,  and  rather  turning 
from  the  centre  outwards.  There  arc  a  great 
number  of  small,  slender,  and  imperfect  stamens, 
intermixed  with  the  petals;  but  they  are  short, 
and  not  easily  discernible.  The  colour  should 
be  clear  and  distinct  when  diversified  in  the 
same  flower;  or  brilliant  and  striking,  if  it  con- 
sists only  of  one  colour,  as  blue,  crimson,  or 
scarlet,  in  which  case  the  bottom  of  the  broad 
exterior  petals  is  generally  white.  But  the 
beauty  and  contrast  is  considerably  increased, 
when  both  the  exterior  and  interior  petals  are 
regularly  marked  with  alternate  blue  and  white, 
or  pink  and  white  stripes,  which  in  the  broad 
petals  should  not  extend  quite  to  the  margin. 

These  flowers  are  propagated  by  seed  for  ob- 
taining new  varieties,  and  by  dividing  the  root 
for  continuing  approved  sorts.  The  seed  should 
be  collected  from  the  best  flowers,  and  collected 
gradually  as  it  ripens,  else  it  is  apt  to  be  blown 
away  with  the  wind.  It  is  to  be  sown  and 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  described  for 
the  ranunculus,  and  the  seedlings,  like  them, 
will  blow  strong  the  second  year.  There  will 
be  found  but  few  double  flowers  among  the 
seedlings;  but  the  greater  number  of  broad  petals 
the  flower  of  the  seed  bearer  possesses,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  of  procuring  large  double 
flowers  from  its  seed. 

When  the  root  of  an  approved  sort  is  care- 
fully divided,  every  division  will  blow  the  first 
year. 

The  first  grown  selected  roots  are  to  be  planted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ranunculus;  and  as  the 
anemone  is  a  hardier  plant,  it  may  be  put  into 
the  ground  in  autumn.  When  they  come  up 
they  are  to  be  watered  and  protected  from  the 
weather.  After  the  bloom  is  over,  the  plants 
are  to  be  shielded  from  moisture,  so  as  that  the 
roots,  which  are  very  succulent,  may  dry,  and  not 
spring  afresh.  They  are  at  the  proper  time  to 
be  taken  up  and  sorted;  and  as  they  are  very 
brittle,  care  must  be  taken  in  handling  them. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  the  anemone  is  a  fresh 
loam,  rather  sandy.  The  roots  should  be  covered 
to  the  depth  of  three  inches. 

The  roots  of  the  anemone  are  solid,  flattened 
,  not  unlike  ginger.    Those  that  have  been 


t  wo  or  three  years  in  the  ground,  attain  a  great 
size.  They  are  generally  sold  by  weight  u  one 
root,  and  are  divided  afterwards  at  the  period 
of  planting. 

Besides  the  two  species  just  described,  the  t. 
Pulsatilla,  or  pasqne  flower,  is  also  common  in 
i  flower  borders. 

Tub  Crocus  ( crocus  rernvs ).  Natural  foilr 
iridic?;  triandria,  monooynia,  of  Linnam  Tfr 
I  plant  was  so  named  by  Theophrastua.  InOnf< 
metamorphoses,  a  youth  so  named  is  tabled  - 
have  been  changed  into  the  flower.  There  v 
several  species  of  this  genus;  and  the  briuW- 
|  of  their  flowers,  but,  above  all,  the  early  peri* 
at  which  they  blow,  renders  them  favourite  it 
the  flower  garden. 

When  these  plants  are  in  flower,  the  genuwi 
or  seed  vessel  is  still  under  ground,  almost  ek* 
to  the  bulb;  and  it  is  not  till  some  weeks  a?".-  : 
the  decay  of  the  flower,  that  it  emerges  or  i 
white  peduncle,and  ripens  its  seeds  above  growl 
This  peculiarity  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  rabii 
autumnal  crocus,  (c.  nudifioms ),  which  flpwvrs 
without  leaves  in  autumn,  and  throws  np 
germen  the  following  spring,  in  a  similar  *sv 
u»  already  described  with  the  meadow  mlb  u. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  native  country  ot  ib 
crocus  is  Asia,  though  several  species  are  tast" 
alized  in  Europe;  and  three  are  found  wild  b 
England,  the  spring  crocus,  the  saffron,  and 
autumnal  naked  crocus. 

There  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  leading  var- 
ieties of  the  garden  crocus,  all  single.  T;v 
colours  are  yellow,  blue,  purple,  white,  «: 
variegated. 

According  to  Haworth,  the  seeds  should  U 
sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  ir- 
light  earth,  in  a  shady  but  open  situation. 
over  them  half  an  inch  of  earth  the  first  autumn, 
and  take  them  up  the  second  year,  and  inw 
diately  replant  them.    Add  another  half  inca 
of  earth  the  third  autumn,  and  the  follow  ir: 
spring  most  of  the  plants  will  show  flowers  n 
the  midst  of  their  fourth  crop  of  leaves.  Afar- 
wards  they  may  be  treated  like  old  bulbs,  im- 
planted in  the  open  borders  or  shrubbery,  m 
patches  or  rows.   The  bulbs  of  the  erocw  r*i;  - 
renewed  every  year,  and  the  new  bulb  form- 
on  the  top  of  the  old  one,  it  follows,  that  i 
whatever  depth  they  have  been  planted,  th? 
will  in  a  short  time  rise  to  the  surface;  uniik 
the  tulip,  and  the  bulbous  iris,  whose  newW' 
being  formed  under  the  old  ones,  soon  sink  '«-' 
plants,  unless  growing  on  a  hard  subsoil.  Cw»* 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up  every  third  yearsfr 
the  leaves  decay,  dried  in  the  shade,  parted. 
replanted  three  inches  deep,  and  not  later  ti» 
Michaelmas.    The  longer  they  are  kept  out  <' 
the  ground  after  this  period,  they  l»ecoine  wea*1*. 
and  are  later  of  flowering.    In  this  way,  and  b 
preserving  them  in  an  ice  house,  they  miv  ^ 
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retarded,  go  as  to  flower  at  midsummer  or  later; 
and  they  may  be  also  forced  by  heat,  or  put  into 
water  glasses,  or  in  fancy  pots,  with  numerous 
hole*,  as  is  commonly  seen  in  the  seed  shops.* 

The  saffron  crocus  (c.  pemusjy  was  at  one 
time  extensively  cultivated  in  Britain,  both  for 
a  dye  and  as  a  medicine.  A  cheaper  foreign 
supply  has  now,  however,  superseded  this  cul- 
ture. As  a  medicine,  though  at  one  time  much 
used  and  esteemed,  it  is  now  entirely  disre- 
garded. 

Na Reuses.  Natural  family  amariUidece  ;  hex- 
andria,  monoqynia,  of  Linnams.  This  family 
of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  contains  upwards  of 
fifty  species.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant.  The  common 
daffodil,  and  one  or  two  more  species,  grow 
wild  in  woods  in  Britain. 

The  Greeks  called  them  narcissus  on  account 
of  their  odour,  causing  frequently  a  stupor  and 
fainting  in  those  who  inhaled  it.  For  this  reason 
too,  these  flowers  were  consecrated  to  the  Furies, 
who  were  fabled  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
stupifying  those  victims  whom  they  wished  to 
punish,  by  ordering  them  to  smell  them. 

The  best  roots  are  obtained  from  Holland;  and 
from  Naples  comes  the  Italian  narcissus,  which 
?rowa  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city. 

This  genus  has  been  divided  by  florists  iuto 
daffodils,  white  narcissus,  jonquils,  and  polyan- 
thus narcissus. 

Dafodil  ( pseudo  narcissus ).  The  varieties 
of  this  are  the  common  double,  the  double  with 
white  petals  and  a  yellow  cup;  the  two-flowered 
and  two-coloured  daffodil,  the  great  yellow 
Spanish,  and  others. 

The  White  Narcissus  ( n.  poeticus )y  of  which 
there  are  the  early  flowered,  the  musk,  the  yel- 
lowish, and  large  flowered. 

The  Jonquil  (jonquilla).  The  common, 
double  flowered,  sweet  scented. 

The  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  The  common, 
sulphur  coloured,  single  and  double,  with  numer- 
ous other  varieties. 

The  tests  of  fine  plants  of  narcissus  are :  strong 
erect  stems,  regularity  of  form  and  disposition 
in  the  petals  and  nectaries,  distinctness  and  clear- 
ness of  colour;  and  in  the  many  flowered  sorts, 
the  peduncles  all  of  the  same  length,  and  coming 
iuto  flower  at  once. 

They  are  propagated  by  seed  for  obtaining 
new  varieties,  but  most  commonly  by  offsets 
from  the  bulbs.  As  these  offsets  seldom  flower 
the  first  vear,  thev  should  be  planted  in  a  bed 
bv  themselves,  composed  of  light,  loamv  soil;  ' 
and  they  should  be  put  into  the  ground  not  later 
than  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
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The  seeds  collected  from  the  choicest  plants 
should  be  sown  in  flat  pans,  filled  with  fresh, 
light,  sandy  earth,  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
or  soon  after  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  These 
pans  should  be  in  a  shaded  place,  and  only 
exposed  to  the  morning  sun  till  October;  after 
that  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  but 
protected  from  heavy  rains  and  frosts,  until 
April.  In  June  the  leaves  will  have  decayed, 
when  some  fresh  earth  is  to  be  sifted  over  the 
surface  of  the  pans. 

During  the  second  winter  the  same  treatment 
is  to  be  pursued,  and  in  the  following  summer, 
the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  three 
inches  asunder,  in  raised,  convex  beds;  in  other 
two  years  they  are  again  to  be  moved  and  re- 
planted at  double  the  distance  in  mould,  with  a 
little  cow  dung.  In  the  fifth  year  after  sowing, 
most  of  the  bulbs  will  come  into  flower,  and  the 
remainder  next  year.  The  flowers  frequently 
improve  in  beauty  in  the  second  or  third  year, 
so  that  no  bulbs  should  be  finally  discarded  until 
they  have  had  this  trial.  Those  bulbs  with  a 
round  base,  and  full  sound  tops,  are  the  best. 
The  best  soil  is  a  fresh,  light  loam,  with  a  little 
cow  dung,  and  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  feet; 
and  an  eastern  aspect  is  to  be  preferred.  Stirring 
the  soil  occasionally,  and  weeding,  and  watering, 
are  all  the  requisites  in  their  culture.  In  winter 
the  beds  require  the  protection  of  tan  or  litter. 
The  bulbs  should  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than 
every  third  year ;  for  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  longer,  the  plant  is  weakened  by  the 
numerous  offsets.  These  bulbs  may  be  forced 
during  winter  in  pots,  or  in  water  glasses,  where 
they  become  beautiful  and  odoriferous  ornaments 
for  apartments. 

The  Iris.  Natural  family  iridar;  triandria, 
monopynia,  of  Linneus.  This  family  of  plants, 
from  their  varied  colours,  were  called  by  the 
ancients  after  the  name  of  the  rainbow.  The 
species  are  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Some  are  used  in  medicine,  and  others 
cultivated  as  ornamental  flowers.  Of  the  latter, 
the  most  admired  species  are: 

The  Persian  Iris  ( i.  Pcrsica ).  This  is  a 
very  long,  bulbous  rooted  plant,  with  delicate 
blue  and  violet  coloured  flowers,  possessing  a 
powerful  and  pleasing  odour.  As  the  name 
implies,  it  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  first 
cultivated  in  this  country  by  Parkinson,  in  1629. 
The  bulbs  are  generally  imported  from  Holland; 
and  as  they  do  not  thrive  well,  or  ripen  their 
seeds  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  they  are 
forced  in  pots,  or  in  water  glasses. 

The  Snake's  Head  ( i,  tuberosa )%  has  long, 
narrow,  four-cornered  leaves,  and  a  dark  purple 
flower,  which  appears  in  April.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  also  grows  wild  in  England, 
and  Ireland.  It  is  cultivated  in  warm  borders, 
in  a  light  loam. 
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The  Chalcedonia  ( i.  susliana ),  lias  finely 
striated  leaves,  a  scape  a  span  high,  and  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  corolla  of  all  the 
species.  Its  petals  are  of  a  delicate  texture, 
almost  as  broad  as  a  hand,  purple  or  black,  striped 
with  white.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  was  cultivated  by 
Gerarde  in  1596.  It  thrives  best  in  a  loamy 
soil,  and  sunny,  warm  situation,  protected  in 
winter  from  rain  and  frost. 

Bulbous  rooted,  or  Spanish  (%.  xiphium Jy  has 
channelled  leaves,  convoluted  in  their  whole 
length,  and  awl-shaped  at  the  tip.  The  flowers 
of  the  wild  plant  are  blue,  with  emareinate 
petals,  and  apj.ear  in  June;  but  cultivation  lias 
produced  a  great  number  of  varieties,  with  yel- 
low, white,  violet,  and  variegated  flowers.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was 
cultivated  in  Britain  by  Gerarde,  in  1596. 

The  Great  bulhous  rooted,  or  English  (i.  xiphi- 
oides),  is  much  larger  in  every  respect  than  the 
former.  The  flower  stalk  is  nearly  twice  the 
height,  and  the  flowers  more  than  double  the 
sire.    It  runs  into  numerous  varieties. 

Both  these  species  are  much  cultivated  and 
esteemed  by  florists.  They  are  raised  in  a  light 
sandy  loam,  with  an  eastern  exposure.  They  are 
multiplied  abundantly  by  offsets,  and  may  also  be 
readily  raised  from  seed.  For  this  purpose  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  early  in  autumn. 
With  no  other  care  than  frequent  weeding,  they 
may  remain  in  the  seed  bed  for  three  years;  for 
they  are  much  more  hardy  than  most  kinds  of 
seedling  bulbs,  and  therefore  will  not  even  require 
protection  from  the  frosts.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  third  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  transplant 
them  into  beds  at  one  foot  distance,  row  from 
row,  and  the  bulbs  six  inches  apart;  and  in  two 
years  from  their  removal,  most  of  the  strongest 
will  show  blossom,  and  nearly  all  in  the  year 
following,  or  the  sixth  from  the  seed.  The 
flowering  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  every  third 
year,  in  August,  and,  if  possible,  they  should  be 
replanted  in  September,  as  those  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  Christmas  rarely  blossom  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer.  These  roots  are  seldom  or 
never  forced. 

Fritillary  (fritillaria).  Natural  family 
lileag;  fiexandria,  monopynia,  of  Linnteus.  These 
are  also  showy  flowers,  natives  of  Asia  and  of 
Europe.  Three  species  are  cultivated  as  garden 
flowers. 

The  Crown  Imperial  (f.  imperialis ).  This 
has  a  scaly  bulb,  from  which  spring  strong  stems 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  furnished  with 
numerous  broad,  shining,  green  leaves;  and 
crowned  with  a  whorl  of  showy,  pendulous 
flowers,  yellow,  red,  striped,  and  variously 
coloured,  which  make  their  appearance  in  March 
and  April.  " The  singular  nectary  of  this  flower," 
says  Professor  Martin,  "cannot  but  engage  the 


attention  of  the  curious  observer;  it  it  t  white, 
glandular  cavity  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and 
has  a  drop  of  limpid  nectareous  juice  standing 
in  it,  where  the  flower  is  in  vigour.  Another 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  may  be  observed  in 
the  peduncles,  which  bend  down  when  the  plant 
is  in  flower,  but  become  upright  as  the  set- J 
ripens."  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  flower, 
indicated  by  colour  and  the  disposition  of  the 
stripes. 

The  Persian  Fritillary  (f.  Persiea ).  Thi, 
species  has  a  large  round  root,  the  size  of  u 
orange;  the  stem  is  three  feet  high, and  the  flowers 
appear  in  a  loose  spike  at  the  top,  forming  \ 
pyramid.  They  are  of  a  dark  purple  co1<hl\ 
and  appear  in  May ;  but  seldom  produce  seed*  in 
this  country,  its  native  climate  being  Persu. 
There  is  another  variety  with  a  shorter  sled, 
and  smaller  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  Common  Fritillary,  or  Chequerd  hi, 
(f.  meleagris ).  This  species  has  a  solid  tuber, 
about  the  size  of  a  nut;  a  stem  from  twelre  t" 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  with  linear  learn,  anJ 
one  or  more  pendulous  flowers  on  the  top  of  the 
stem.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  flowers  if 
April  and  May,  or  in  mild  seasons,  as  early  as 
March.  There  are  about  twenty  varieties,  nts 
white,  red,  purple,  black,  striped,  and  douUl* 
flowers,  besides  an  umbellate  variety,  s  muit 
between  this  species  and  the  crown  imperial. 

The  common  method  of  propagating  the  fei- 
tillaries  is  by  offsets;  but  they  may  also  be  r*L*i 
from  seed,  which  ripens  readily,  an<l  is  to  lr 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  of  the  tulip. 

The  seedlings  of  the  crown  imperial  flower  h 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  those  of  the  t«>. 
other  species  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  lb- 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  a  light  soil,  not  t  - 
wet,  or  with  much  dung.  It  should  be  iu 
deep,  the  bulbs  to  be  put  six  inches  below 
surface,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
distant  every  way.  They,  however,  look  to  sxtf 
advantage  not  in  beds,  but  in  a  mingled  flower 
border. 

The  roots  require  to  be  taken  up  only  ew 
third  year,  and  should  be  again  quickly  planted. 

Tim  Lily  (lilium ).  Natural  family  Wm-<; 
hexandria,  monogytiia,  of  Linns»us.  Thia  pr* 
contains  at  least  twenty  species  of  beautiful 
flowers.  The  name  is  from  the  Celtic  won!  .'j. 
signifying  whiteness,  the  lily  having  been  lore 
considered  an  emblem  of  whiteness  and  purit.1 
A  few  of  the  most  interesting  sj*cies  are  * 
follows : 

The  White  Lily  (I.  eandidum J.  Thi«  Jui 1 
large  scaly  bulb,  a  leafy  stem,  from  three  to  lour 
feet  in  height,  terminating  in  large,  pure,  whii* 
flowers,  on  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of  th< 
Levant,  and  was  common  in  English  gardens  is 
Gerarde's  time.  There  are  above  eight  varietirt 
of  this  species. 
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The  Orange  Lily  (I.  bulbifentm ).  This  showy 
flower  has  a  scaly  bulb,  a  leafy  stem,  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  terminating  in  large  orange 
oJoured  flowers.  Sometimes  the  stem  produces 
small  jrreen  bulbs  in  the  axilla;  of  the  leaves. 
Of  this  species  there  are  eight  or  ten  varieties, 
the  mntxflatum  being  the  most  showy.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  offsets. 

The  Turfs  Cap  (I.  martagon ),  has  a  large 
scaly  bulb,  a  stalk  furnished  with  narrow  leaves, 
s'»ont  three  feet  high,  with  terminating  pedun- 
cle of  fine  carmine  flowers,  which  blow  in  July. 
There  are  several  varieties,  the  most  remarkable 
heing,  the  scarlet  Turk's  cap,  and  the  yellow 
P»rianthed  Turk's  cap. 

The  Japan  Lily  ( I.  Japonicum ),  is  a  noble 
flower,  with  a  stem  five  feet  high,  and  flowers 
*m  inches  broad,  of  a  pure  white,  with  a 
ttrfsk  of  blue. 

The  Tiger  Lily  (I.  tiarinum with  the  upper 
Wres  cordate,  oval,  and  petals  spotted. 

All  these  are  most  commonly  propagated  by 
«ffwt  bulbs;  but  new  varieties  may  also  be 
f»i*<l  from  seed.  The  seedling  bulbs  flowering 
•n  the  fifth  or  sixth  years. 

The  common  sorts  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
situation,  even  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
wore  tender  sorts  require  protection  in  the  green- 
l»u»e,  or  in  a  garden  frame. 

The  tiger  lily  is  most  vigorous  when  it  is 
pUated  in  heath  mould.  None  of  this  species, 
»w  indeed  any  bulbous  plant,  should  be  moved 
"for  the  leaves  are  pushed  out,  otherwise  they 
*iU  be  so  weakened,  as  to  produce  a  feeble 
Bower. 

Amarilus.  Natural  family  amaryUide*; 
l****driay  tmmopynia,  of  Linnaeus.  This  splendid 
kmily  of  plants  derive  their  name  from  the 
Greek  word,  signifying  resplendent.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  nymph,  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
F*ta.  Most  of  these  species  are  natives  of  the 
fyw  of  Good  Hope,  China,  or  South  America, 
"d  are  therefore  green-house  plants  in  this 
country. 

The  green-house  species  of  this  family  thrive 
***t  in  a  light,  loamy  soil,  and  should  have  but 
llttle  water  given  them  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  harden,  to  pro- 
duce more  flowers  the  following  season.  New 
vwieties  are  procured  by  sowing  the  seeds;  but 
'he  most  usual  mode  of  propagation  in  this 
lountry  is  by  offsets.  A  shell  taken  from  the 
•»«lh  with  a  ieaf  on  it,  and  planted  in  a  pot  of 
'"ould,  will  produce  a  bulb,  as,  indeed,  will 
■Umost  any  bulbous-rooted  plant. 

The  stove  amaryllises  grow  best  in  light  loam  1 
"id  rich  soil;  and  the  larger  kinds,  if  placed  in 
spacious  pots,  throw  up  magnificent  flowers. 
H.e  great  art  in  cultivating  these  and  all  other 

lbs,  according  to  Knight,  is  to  procure  vigorous 
*»ves;  on  these  depend  the  quantity  of  nutritive 


matter  prepared  and  deposited  in  the  bulb,  which 
is  an  essential  requisite  for  its  flowering  next 
season :  for  bulbous  roots  increase  in  size,  and 
proceed  in  acquiring  powers  to  produce  blossoms 
only  during  the  periods  in  which  they  have 
leaves,  and  in  which  such  leaves  are  exposed  to 
light;  and  these  organs  always  operate  most 
efficiently  when  they  are  young,  and  have  just 
attained  their  full  growth.  Thus  the  bulb  of 
the  Guernsey  lily,  as  it  is  usually  cultivated  in 
this  country,  rarely  produces  leaves  till  Septem- 
ber, or  the  beginning  of  October,  at  which  period 
the  quantity  of  light  afforded  by  our  climate,  is 
probably  quite  insufficient  for  a  plant  said  to  he  a 
native  of  Japan;  and  before  the  return  of  spring 
its  leaves  are  necessarily  grown  old,  and  nearly 
inefficient,  even  though  protected  well  from  the 
winter  frosts.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  then,  that 
a  bulb  of  this  species  which  has  once  expended 
its  energies  in  producing  flowers,  should  but 
very  slowly  recover  the  power  of  again  blossom- 
ing. 

On  these  premises  Mr  Knight  accordingly 
inferred,  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
make  this  lily  blossom  as  freely  as  it  does  in 
Guernsey,  than  such  a  slight  degree  of  artificial 
heat  applied  early  in  the  summer,  as  would  prove 
sufficient  to  make  the  bulbs  vegetate  a  few  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  in  the  autumn.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1816,  a  bulb  which  had  blossomed 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  was  subjected  to  such 
a  degree  of  artificial  heat  as  occasioned  it  to 
vegetate  six  weeks  earlier  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done.  It  did  not  of  course  produce 
any  flowers;  but  in  the  following  season  it  blos- 
somed early,  and  strongly,  and  afforded  two 
offsets.  These  were  put  in  the  spring  of  1818, 
into  pots  containing  about  one-eighth  of  a  square 
foot  of  light  and  rich  mould,  and  were  fed  with 
manured  water;  and  their  period  of  vegetation 
was  again  accelerated  by  artificial  heat.  Their 
leaves  consequently  grew  yellow  from  maturity, 
early  in  the  next  spring,  when  the  pots  were 
placed  in  rather  a  shady  situation,  and  near  a 
south  wall,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
observing  to  what  extent  in  such  a  situation  the 
early  production  of  the  leaves  in  the  preceding 
season  had  changed  the  habit  of  the  plant.  I 
entertained  no  doubt  but  that  both  the  bulbs 
would  afford  blossoms;  but  I  was  much  gratified 
by  the  appearance  of  the  blossoms  in  the  first 
week  in  July.  From  the  success  of  the  preced- 
ing experiment,  adds  Mr  Knight,  I  conclude, 
that  if  the  offsets,  and  probably  the  bulbs  of  this 
plant  which  have  produced  flowers,  be  placed 
in  a  moderate  hot  bed  in  the  end  of  May,  to 
occasion  the  early  production  of  their  leaves, 
blossoms  would  be  constantly  afforded  in  the 
following  season;  but  it  will  be  expedient  to 
habituate  the  leaves  thus  produced  gradually  to 
the  open  air,  as  soon  as  they  are  nearly  fully 
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grown,  and  to  protect  them  from  frost  till  the 
approach  of  spring.  Various  hybrids  of  great 
beauty  arc  readily  produced  from  the  sjiecies  of 
this  family. 


The  I!.smanthvs,  or  BijoodFlowi 


This  is 


a  genus  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as 
the  above,  and  so  called  from  the  brilliant  red 
colours  of  the  flower.  These  are  chiefly  green- 
house plants,  and  thrive  best  in  u  sandy  loam, 
with  a  little  heat. 

Ilttmanthns  multijlortu  is  a  tender  stove  bulb, 
which  requires  a  high  temperature.  They  are 
to  be  watered  sparingly  at  first,  but  require  a 
frequent  supply  afterwards,  taking  care  not  to 
pour  the  water  over  the  leaves,  a*  it  is  apt  to  get 
into  the  heart  of  the  plant  and  rot  it. 

The  Tuberose  ( polyanthea tuberosa ).  Natural 
family  hrmerorallidea  ;  hexandria,  monogynia,  of 
Linmcus.  This  flower  is  a  native  of  India.  The 
root  is  tuberous,  the  stem  upright,  the  leaves 
linear  and  lanceolate,  the  flowers  numerous,  and 
very  fragrant.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  year  1524,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
green-house  bulb;  in  warmer  situations,  it  will 
also  blow  in  the  open  air.  The  tubers  are  annu- 
ally imported  from  Italy,  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  North  America,  and  sometimes  from  Guernsey, 
although,  by  proper  management,  it  is  believed 
they  could  be  easily  raised  in  this  country. 

The  bulbs  are  planted  in  pots  of  sandy  loam, 
in  March  or  April,  and  brought  forward  in  a 
hot-bed,  or  hot-house,  till  the  flower  buds  begin 
u>  appear.  The  pots  are  then  removed  to  the 
green-house,  or  open  air,  or  to  halls,  or  churches, 
as  practised  in  Italy,  where  the  cooler  tempera- 
ture procures  a  prolonged  bloom.  Or  they  may 
be  planted  in  a  warm,  open  border,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

A  pit  is  to  be  dug  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
filled  with  fresh  stable  dung  about  the  middle 
of  April;  over  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  light 
sandy  earth,  and  the  tubers  planted  at  the  dis 
tance  of  five  inches  apart,  the  upper  part  of  the 
tulier  Wing  just  covered  with  the  earth.  Little 
or  no  water  is  to  he  given  at  first,  but  the  l>ed 
is  to  be  protected  by  a  covering  from  frost  and 
rain;  when  the  leaves  are  about  an  Inch  long,  a  I 
little  fresh  compost  is  to  be  added  to  the  surface; 
and  in  Juno  and  July,  when  the  leaves  are  in 
full  vigour,  copious  watering  is  nccotwry,  espe- 
cially alter  warm  sunny  day*.  In  autumn  and 
winter,  the  bed  is  again  protected  from  rains  and 
frost.  In  February  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up, 
and  parked  in  the  sand  till  the  period  of  planting 
in  April.  In  short,  according  to  Salisbury,  the 
object  is  to  keep  the  roots  growing  as  vigorously 
ns  possilde  from  May  till  October;  but  in  the 
winter  month*,  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete rest  and  drought.  By  this  process  bulbs 
may  be  produced  equal  to  ihose  imported  from 
abroad. 


The  Pjieony.  Natural  family  raimnmhrecr ; 
po/yandria,  dipynw,  of  Linnvus.  The  peony 
was  so  called  after  the  Greek  ph  vsician  Pspou, 
who  is  said  to  have  employed  it  in  medicine,  and 
used  it  to  cure  Pluto  of  a  wound  inflicted  by 
;  Hercules.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  moderns  as  a 
|  splendid  flowering  plant. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds,  the  common 
( p.  officinalis )>  which  is  an  herbaceous  flower, 
a  native  of  Switzerland  and  other  parts  «' 
Europe,  and  also  of  Asia;  and  the  moot  an,  or 
Chinese  tree,  which  is  shrubby,  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  species 
and  a  number  of  varieties,  especially  of  the 
herbaceous  kinds.  The  herbaceous  peonies  arv 
propagated  by  seed,  selected  from  the  single  and 
semi-double  sorts,  in  order  to  procure  new  varie- 
ties; and  by  dividing  the  roots  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  light,  fre*h 
earth  immediately  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is 
in  Septemlier,  and  covered  up  with  half  an  inch 
of  earth.  They  will  come  up  in  the  followiiur 
spring;  and  may  remain  in  the  seed  bed  two 
yean*  before  they  arc  transplanted,  sifting  a  little 
fresh  earth  over  them  when  the  leaves  decay  3t 
the  end  of  the  growing  season.  After  two  vear*' 
growth  in  the  seed  lied,  they  are  to  be  tran> 
planted  in  September  into  other  well  prepare) 
beds  of  light  fresh  earth,  and  placed  six  inch.* 
apart,  and  three  inches  deep.  Here  they  are 
remain  till  they  flower,  which  is  jrenerallv  'he 
fourth  or  fifth  summer  after  sowing.  Full  grown 
roots  are  readily  propagated  by  parting,  fakir:; 
care  to  preserve  a  bud  on  the  crown  of  each  of? 
set.  The  plants  are  very  hardy,  growing  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  even  under  the  shade  «•>' 
tree*,  where,  it  is  said,  they  continue  longest  iii 
beauty.  Being  large  and  nhowy  flowers,  thv 
form  an  appropriate  ornament  to  the  parterre  >- 
shrubbery. 

The  shrubby  piconies  are  usually  propagnN 
by  divisions,  or  layers;  but  they  may  he  al> 
grafted  on  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  sorts.  •.■  j 
struck  from  cuttings.  The  grafting  is  done  on 
time  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  tb 
middle  of  March.  Select  some  good  tubers  . 
the  common  or  an}'  other  sort,  and  take  off  cut 
tings  of  any  of  the  tree  kinds  to  be  select.-^ 
Then  slit  the  tuber  from  the  crown  downward 
about  two  inches  from  the  scions,  like  a  wni;- 
insert  it  into  the  slit  of  the  tuber,  and  fit  il- 
hark*  on  one  side  as  accurately  as  po*»ihle.  T!i«? 
bind  them  well  together  with  good  bast,  d' 
which  put  one  turn  of  brass  wire,  to  prewtv 
the  parts  from  separating;  after  the  bast  i 
decoyed,  put  them  into  pots  deep  enough  » 
allow  the  mould  to  cover  the  top  of  the  tul^r 
set  them  into  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  keep  tJur 
close,  rather  dry,  and  defended  from  the  sun  f« 
the  first  month,  and  from  frost  during  winter 
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When  they  have  perfected  one  season's  growth, 
plant  them  out,  or  treat  them  like  established 
plant*.* 

Although  the  shrubby  paronies  will  stand  this 
climate  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  without 
any  winter  covering,  yet,  in  general,  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  is  required,  especially  as  the 
leaves  which  come  out  early  in  spring,  are  apt 
to  be  nipt  by  the  frosts.  The  best  sort  is  a  rich 
«ndy  loam.  As  the  growth  of  these  plants  is 
ren  slow,  they  require  very  little  pruning, 
and,  indeed,  not  much  care  in  any  respect. 

The  shrubby  peonies  may  also  be  propagated 
by  cuttings.  For  this  purpose,  in  February  select 
a  stem  from  any  of  the  species,  and  at  the  dis-  I 
tance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  each 
l>ud,  both  above  and  below  it,  cut  out  entirely 
round  the  stem  a  small  ring  of  the  bark,  rather 
more  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  as  is 
«J<w  in  ringing  fruit  trees.    Thus  every  bud 
occupy  an  inch  of  the  stem,  where  the  direct 
continuation  of  its  bark  is  obstructed  both  above 
«od  below,  by  the  rings  which  have  been  cut  out 
»f  it.  The  stems  so  prepared  are  then  to  be  laid 
horiiontally  about  three  inches  beneath  the  soil, 
taring  only  the  leading  bud  at  the  end  of  each 
branch  above  the  surface.    In  six  months  every 
tad  will  have  made  a  vigorous  shoot,  and,  in 
praeral,  will  have  two  radical  fibres  at  its  base. 
In  August,  remove  the  soil  from  above  the  lay- 
ers, and  having  raised  the  newly  made  roots, 
carefully  separate  each  young  shoot  from  the 
main  layer,  by  passing  a  small  knife  from  one 
ruig  to  the  other,  cutting  out  about  one-third 
f  irt  of  the  old  stem.    The  young  plants  should 
tl'«-n  be  immediately  put  into  pots  there  to 
r-main  till  they  are  required  for  planting  out  in 
'heir  final  situations.    After  thus  gathering  the 
first  crop  of  young  plants,  the  old  layers  should  be 
*:ain  covered  with  good  soil,  and  left  as  before; 
«nd  in  the  following  summer  a  second  and  greater 
"op  of  plants  will  be  produced,  than  in  the 
first  season;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  they 
will  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  stem,  where 
bo  trace  of  a  bud  was  previously  indicated. 

Tue  Dahlia  (Georginia  J.  Natural  family 
fvmporittr;  tyngenesia,  super/tua,  of  Linmeus. 
This  flower  was  originally  named  dahlia,  after 
I'lial,  a  Swedish  botanist;  but  as  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  another  plant  had  received 
the  same  name,  it  is  now  changed  to  Georginia. 
This  genus,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  with 
*»-v.'Tal  varieties,  is  originally  a  native  of  the 
N-ndy  meadows  of  Mexico,  in  South  America,  and 
**>  «ent  to  Spain  in  1789,  and  thence  to  England, 
in  the  same  year.  These  plants,  however,  were 
I  and  weds  were  agnin  introduced  by  Lady 
H  Ohuid,  in  1804;  and  from  these,  and  other 
Ji-:uu  imported  after  the  peace  of  1815,  the 
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present  British  stock  has  originated.  It  is  a 
hardy  plant,  enduring  our  climate  well,  and 
though  the  leaves  are  coarse  and  large,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  dwarf  elder,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  the  circumstance  of 
their  coming  into  perfection  in  the  end  of  autumn, 
when  most  other  garden  flowers  have  laded,  have 
tended  to  raise  the  dahlias  into  estimation  as  a 
fashionable  ornament  of  the  garden. 

The  treatment  of  this  plant  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  potato;  it  grows  freely  in  any  soil; 
but  the  poorer  the  ground  is,  the  smaller  the 
size  of  the  plant,  and  the  earlier  and  more  abun- 
dant the  flowers. 

There  are  two  species  of  Georgiana,  the  fertile 
rayed  ( g.  variabilis  J,  with  the  rachis  of  the 
leaves  winged,  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate, serrated, 
shining,  and  smooth  beneath,  outer  involucrum 
inflexed.  The  barren  rayed  (g,  coccinea )y  with 
the  rachis  of  the  leaves  naked,  leaflets  ovate, 
acuminate,  serrated,  roughish  beneath,  and  the 
outer  involucrum  spreading. 

The  leading  varieties  of  the  fertile  rayed  are 
the  purple,  rose,  pale,  white,  sulphur,  yellow, 
tawny,  copper,  brick  red,  dark  red,  pomegranate 
coloured,  dark  purple,  very  dark  and  lilac 
flowered,  single,  semi-double  and  double,  with 
innumerable  sub- varieties. 

Of  the  barren  rayed  species  there  are  the 
scarlet,  bright  scarlet,  orange  saffron,  and  yellow 
flowered,  single,  semi-double  and  double,  with 
several  sub-varieties. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  dwarf,  anemone- 
flowered,  ranunculus-flowered,  and  globe-flower- 
ed. 

A  fine  dahlia  should  have  the  flowers  fully 
double,  always  filling  the  centre;  the  florets 
should  be  entire,  or  nearly  so,  pointed  or  rounded, 
reflexed, and  so  forming  a  globular  kind,  regular 
in  their  deposition,  each  series  overlapping  the 
other  backwards;  they  may  be  either  plain  or 
quilled,  but  never  distorted.  If  instead  of  being 
reflexed,  the  florets  are  recurved,  the  flower  will 
be  equally  symmetrical.  The  peduncles  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  blossoms 
erect,  and  consequently  well  exposed  to  view, 
and  long  enough  to  show  the  flowers  free  of  the 
leaves.  If  they  are  a  little  pendulous  in  the 
latter  growing  sorts,  they  w  ill  have  a  more  ele- 
gant appearance.  The  plant  ought  to  flower 
early  and  abundantly,  and  retain  its  characters 
till  the  end  of  the  season.  Bright  and  deep 
velvety  colours  are  those  most  admired. 

Georginias  are  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots  by  grafting,  and  from  seed. 

Cuttings  are  to  be  taken  from  the  root  shoots  in 
spring,  or  from  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  early 
in  summer.  In  the  latter  case,  cut  the  lower  end 
smoothly  off,  in  the  middle  of  a  joint  retain- 
ing the  leaves  on  the  top,  except  Buch  as  would 
be  buried  with  the  stem  in  the  earth.  They 
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should  be  planted  in  sandy  earth  with  heat 
below,  and  covered  with  a  hand  tjlaas,  and  they 
will  strike  and  produce  flowers  and  tubers  before 
autumn. 

Grafting  is  a  mode  of  propagating  rare  herba- 
ceous vegetables,  which  has  been  long  practised 
on  the  continent.  The  cutting,  intended  for  the 
graft  of  the  Geo rgini a,  should  be  strong  and  short- 
jointed,  having  on  it  two  or  more  joints  or  buds; 
it  muBt  be  also  procured  as  soon  in  the  season  as 
possible.  Select  also  a  good  tuber  of  a  single 
sort,  taking  care  that  it  has  no  eyes.  Cut  off  a 
slice  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  with  a 
sharp  edged  knife,  and  make  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cut  a  ledge  whereon  to  rest  the  graft.  This 
is  recommended  because  the  graft  cannot  be 
tongued  as  in  a  wood  shoot,  and  the  ledge  is  use- 
ful in  keeping  the  cutting  fixed  in  its  place 
whilst  it  is  being  tied.  Next  cut  the  scion 
sloping  to  fit,  and  cut  it  so  that  a  joint  may  be 
at  the  bottom  of  it  to  rest  on  the  ledge  of  the  cut 
tuber.  Tie  the  graft,  and  put  a  piece  of  soft  clay 
around  it,  then  put  the  root  in  fine  mould,  bury- 
ing the  graft  half  way  in  the  mould,  and  place 
the  pot  in  a  cucumber  frame.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  root  should  be  shifted  into  a  larger 
pot  if  yet  too  early  to  plant  it  out  into  the  open 
border.  In  raising  from  seed,  this  is  to  be  col- 
lected in  September  from  the  dwarf  plants,  and 
from  semi-double  flowers  when  double  varieties 
are  desired.  Perhaps  seeds  obtained  from  those 
particular  florets  of  the  disc  which  have  altered 
their  form,  may  have  a  greater  tendency  than 
others  to  produce  plants  with  double  flowers.* 
Sow  in  March  or  earlier,  in  a  heat  of  about  60°, 
and  the  young  plants  may  be  pricked  out  in 
pots,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  till 
the  end  of  April.  In  the  end  of  this  month  the 
whole  may  be  planted  out  and  protected  during 
the  night  with  a  covering.  Seedlings  thus 
treated  will  blow  in  July,  and  continue  in  per- 
fection until  autumn,  but  the  first  frost  takes 
the  same  effect  on  these  flowers  as  on  the  potato 
or  kidney  bean.  Artificial  fecundation  of  the 
flowers  may  be  practised  in  this  manner.  The 
flowers  intended  for  this  process  should  be 
covered  two  or  three  days  previous  to  their 
expansion,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  fecun- 
dated by  other  flowers  through  the  agency  of 
bees  or  the  wind.  When  the  flower  is  suffi- 
ciently expanded,  a  camel  hair  pencil  is  saturated 
with  the  pollen  of  the  flower,  whose  colour  or 
form  is  desired,  and  with  this  each  separate 
floret  of  the  parent  flower  is  touched,  the  pro- 
tecting covering  being  continued  for  eight  days 
after  this  operation.  This  fecundation  requires 
to  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  days,  according 
to  the  weather,  as  the  florets  do  not  all  expand 
at  once. 

In  general,  however,  this  process  is  not  deemed 
•  Sabine. 


necessary,  as  a  single  flower  will  produce  iQ  th» 
varieties  required  if  left  to  nature. 

A  rich  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  those  plants 
and  a  clear  open  situation,  free  from  the  •hide 
of  trees  or  walls.  Like  the  potato  they  exha^i 
the  soil  considerably,  and  do  not  tame  well 
when  repeatedly  planted  on  the  same  spot. 
After  the  flower  season  is  over,  the  roots  nay 
be  preserved  through  the  winter  by  coTeriw 
them  over  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  old  tn 
bark,  or  what  is  better,  by  taking  them  up  ao<l 
preserving  them  in  boxes  of  sand. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

TIIK  PRIMROSE,  CARNATION,  PANSY,  tiC. 

The  last  chapter  contained  the  account  of 
bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  garden  flowers  c> 
most  general  cultivation.  In  this  we  thill 
enumerate  the  principal  ramose  and  tbtwh 
rooted  plants  of  the  flower  garden. 

Tub  Primrose,  ( primula  J.  Natural  family 
primulacctt ;  pntfandria,  monogynia,  of  Linneus. 
The  primrose  family  is  eminently  distragoishr! 
among  flowers  as  being  one  of  the  earUert  har- 
bingers of  the  spring.  They  are  no  lesseon^i 
cuous  for  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  thn- 
flowers,  and  the  delightful  odour  which  ibey 
impart.  Many  of  the  species  grow  wild  b 
Britain,  forming  the  most  pleasing  ornament^ 
of  our  woods  and  valleys;  others  are  natives  o: 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Polyanthus  (primula  vulgaris).  This 
species  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Enrop-. 
growing  in  woods  and  copses  in  a  moist  city?/ 
soil.  The  leaves  are  obovate,  oblong,  tooths, 
rugose,  and  villous  beneath.  The  umbel  ia  radi- 
cal, and  flower  stalks  of  the  length  of  the  karea. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour 
generally  and  single,  occasionally  they  are  of » 
white  or  purple  colour,  and  double.  In  itswilJ 
state  the  common  primrose  produces  its  flovrr* 
on  numerous  peduncles,  but  by  cultivation  it 
throws  up  a  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of  nunxrw 
flowers,  brown,  purple,  red,  and  yellow.  Lin- 
naeus, however,  found  the  scape  present  in  k"" 
wild  sorts,  but  so  short  as  to  lie  conewW 
among  the  leaves.  Some  botanists  reckon  'in 
primrose,  cowslip,  and  oxlip,  all  as  one  spec:* 
The  polyanthus,  at  all  events,  is  a  very  pernwoff1 
variety,  which  does  not  readily  return  to 
original  type. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  primrose  sx 
numerous,  and  are  generally  divided  into  t«v 
classes.  The  first  contains  those  whose  ftW* 
are  on  separate  pedicles,  rising  from  the  r».* 
upon  a  common  stem,  so  short  as  not  to  be 
without  separating  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  tfd 
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are  called  primroses.  The  second  includes  those 
whose  flowers  are  in  umbels,  on  a  scape  or 
flower-stalk  rising  from  three  to  six  inches,  or 
more,  and  are  called  polyanthuses.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  beautiful  varieties  of  the  first 
in  cultivation,  and  an  immense  number  of  the 
second. 

The  tests  of  a  fine  polyanthus  are,  a  strong, 
erect,  and  elastic  stem,  and  peduncles  or  flower- 
stalks.  The  tuber  of  the  corolla  above  the  calyx 
should  be  short,  well  filled  with  the  anthers  or 
summits  of  the  stamens,  and  should  terminate 
fluted,  rather  above  the  eye,  or  middle  circle. 
This  Bhould  be  round,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow, 
and  distinct  from  the  ground  colour.  The 
gronnd  colour  is  most  admired  when  shaded 
with  a  light  and  dark  rich  crimson,  resembling 
velvet,  with  one  mark  or  stripe  in  the  centre  of 
each  division  of  the  limb,  bold  and  distinct  from 
the  edging  down  to  the  eyv,  where  it  should 
in  a  fine  point.  The  pips  should  be 
quite  flat  and  round,  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  peculiar  figure,  which  is  cir- 
cular, with  the  exception  of  those  small  inden- 
tures between  each  division  of  the  limb,  marking 
it  out  into  five  or  six  heart-like  segments.  The 
edging  should  resemble  a  bright  gold  lace,  bold, 
clear,  distinct,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  eye  ami  stripes  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  polyanthus  is  propogated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  which  are  perennial  or  by  slips;  and  for 
procuring  new  varieties,  by  sowing  the  seed  of 
approved  sorts.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  seed 
fthould  be  gathered  about  the  last  week  of  June, 
and  in  ten  days  afterwards  it  is  to  be  sown  in 
boxes  placed  in  the  open  air,  with  a  northern 
exposure.  In  July  the  plants  are  to  be  put  out 
into  open  beds,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
earth  about  the  young  roots  when  moving  them. 
They  are  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  watered 
for  some  time,  till  they  recover  their  vigour. 
Some  of  these  plants  will  show  flowers  the  same 
autumn,  and  many  in  the  following  spring. 
They  require  to  be  transplanted  every  two  years. 

The  best  soil  is  a  light  loam,  with  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  sand,  a  small  quantity  of 
rotten  dung,  and  a  little  leaf  mould,  or  peat 
earth. 

These  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  seldom  die 
even  in  the  most  ungenial  seasons.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  they  are,  however,  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  snails  and  slugs,  and  by  a  small 


The  Cowslip  (p.  reris),  differs  from  the 
primrose  by  its  shorter  leaves,  by  the  flowers 
hanging  in  an  umbel  or  bunch,  with  a  leafy 
involucrum,  instead  of  each  flower  rising  on  a 
separate  stalk,  as  in  the  primrose;  and  by  the 
odour  smelling  stronger  of  anise.  It  is  indi- 
to  most  parts  of  Great  Drit.iin,and  grows 


in  moist  pastures,  and  open  situations,  flowering 
in  May.  Both  double  and  single  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  gardens,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  the  polyanthus.  The  most  noted  variety  is 
the  double  cowslip,  which  has  its  corolla  so  mul- 
tiplied as  to  form  a  full  flower,  like  that  of  a 
double  rose.* 

Thk  Oxur  ( p.elatior ).  This  is  distinguished 
from  the  primrose  by  its  many  flowered  scape, 
and  from  the  cowslip  by  the  flat  border  of  the 
corolla.  It  b  also  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
is  found  in  woods,  thickets,  and  sometimes  in 
open  pastures;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  common 
as  the  other  two  species;  indeed,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
is  of  opinion  that  this  flower  is  a  hybrid  pro- 
duction from  a  primrose,  impregnated  by  a  cow- 
slip. Its  habit,  the  contraction  towards  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,  and  'Aw  umbellate  flower- 
stalk,  indicating  the  father;  whilst  in  the  form, 
colour,  and  scent  of  the  corolla,  it  most  resembles 
the  mother.  If  this  should  bo  the  case,  it  would 
be  a  singular  instance  of  the  very  rare  connec- 
tion of  species  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  AcRict'LA  ( p.  auricula ).  This  beautiful 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Swiss  mountaius,  as 
also  of  Austria,  Syria,  and  the  Caucasus.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  cultivated  by 
Gerarde  under  the  name  of  bear's  ear,  or  moun- 
tain cowslip.  The  leaves  are  obovate,  entire,  or 
serrated  and  fleshy,  varying,  however,  in  form, 
in  the  numerous  varieties.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  an  erect  umbel,  and  central  scape,  with  invo- 
lucrum. The  original  colours  of  the  corolla  arc 
yellow,  purple,  and  variegated,  with  a  mealy 
covering.  About  a  century  ago  the  taste  for 
this  flower  in  England  was  at  its  height;  and 
from  our  gardeners  the  Dutch  were  supplied  with 
plants  till  the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  we  again  began  to  receive  our  supply  from 
Holland.  So  great  was  the  perfection  to  which 
the  culture  of  this  plant  was  brought,  that 
Henry  Stove,  a  gardener  near  Colchester,  had 
some  plants  with  not  less  than  133  blossoms  on 
one  stem. 

Justice  was  a  famous  grower  of  this  and  other 
flowers;  and  Maddock  is  one  of  the  best  modern 
cultivators. 

The  best  collections  of  auriculas  are  now  to 
be  found  among  the  commercial  gardeners  near 
London,  and  the  operative  manufacturers  and 
artisans  near  Manchester,  Paisley,  and  other 
large  towns,  who  devote  their  leisure  hours  to 
the  delightful  amusement  of  raising  fine  varie- 
ties of  this  and  other  flowers. 

The  varieties  of  this  flower  are  endless.  Hogg 
enumerates  200,  and  Maddock  nearly  500,  with 
names.  These  consist  of  plain,  one  coloured 
flowers,  or  selfs— of  double  flowers,  and  painted, 

•  Gardener's  Msg  vol.  7. 
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or  variegated.  The  latter  only  are  esteemed  by 
florists. 

A  fine  variegated  auricula  has  a  strong  erect, 
and  elastic  stem,  of  sufficient  height  to  carry 
the  flowers  above  the  leaves.  The  flower  stalk 
must  also  be  strong  and  elastic,  and  of  a  propor- 
tional length  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
pips,  which  should  not  be  less  than  seven,  so  as 
to  form  a  round,  close,  and  compact  bunch.  The 
pip  is  composed  of  the  tuhe,  with  its  stamens 
and  anthers,  the  eye,  and  the  exterior  circle, 
containing  the  ground  colour,  with  its  edge  or 
margin.  These  three  should  be  all  well  propor- 
tioned; and  for  them  it  is  requisite  that  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  be  one  part,  the  eye  three, 
and  the  whole  pip  six,  or  nearly  so.  All  the 
admirers  of  this  flower  agree  that  the  pips  ought 
to  be  round,  although  this  is  in  fact  a  rare  occur- 
rence; and  we  must  be  content  if  they  are  so 
nearly  round  as  not  to  be  what  is  termed  starry. 
The  anthers  or  summits  of  the  Btamens  ought 
to  l>e  large,  l>old,  and  fill  the  tube  well,  and  the 
tube  should  terminate  rather  above  the  eye.  The 
eye  should  be  very  white,  smooth,  and  round, 
without  any  cracks,  and  distinct  from  the  ground 
or  self  colour. 

The  ground  colour  should  be  bold  and  rich, 
and  equal  on  every  side  of  the  eye,  whether  it 
be  in  one  uniform  circle,  or  in  bright  patches; 
it  should  be  distinct  at  the  eye,  and  only  broken 
at  the  outward  part  into  the  edging:  a  fine  black 
purple,  or  bright  coffee  colour,  contrast  best  with 
the  eye.  A  rich  blue  or  bright  pink,  is  pleasing; 
but  a  glowing  scarlet  or  deep  crimson,  would  be 
most  desirable,  if  well  edged  with  a  bright 
green;  but  this  must  seldom  be  expected.  The 
green  edge  or  margin  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  variegated  appearance  in  this  flower;  and  it 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  ground  colour, 
that  is.  about  one  half  of  each.  The  darker 
grounds  are  generally  covered  with  a  white 
powder,  which  seems  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
white  eye,  to  guard  the  flowers  from  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  would  soon 
destroy  them  if  they  were  exposed  to  it. 

Auriculas  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  root, 
or  by  rooted  slips,  and  by  seed  for  obtaining 
new  varieties.  The  best  time  for  taking  off  slips, 
or  dividing  the  root,  is  after  the  plant  is  done 
flowering.  The  operation  is  therefore  generally 
performed  in  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August. 

In  order  to  procure  good  seed,  the  healthiest 
young  plants  of  the  most  approved  sorts  are  to 
be  selected,  and  put  into  pots,  where  they  are  to 
be  reared  and  tended  apart  from  other  flowering 
plants,  until  the  seeds  are  perfected.  Six  seed- 
ling plants  of  different  sorts  may  be  put  into 
each  pot,  and  thus  reared  apart;  or  Knight's 
method  of  impregnating  the  stigmas  of  one  sort 
with  the  anthers  of  another,  may  be  resorted  to. 
The  seed  generally  ripens  in  June  or  July,  and 


is  to  be  gathered  in  single  capsules  as  it  ripen*, 
and  kept  in  these  till  the  sowing  season,  which 
is  January,  February,  or  March.  Maddock  so** 
the  seed  in  boxes,  covers  with  very  little  earth, 
and  puts  them  into  heat,  by  which  means  the 
seeds  quickly  germinate ;  while  those  sown  in 
the  open  air,  are  more  dilatory  and  uncertain. 
The  earth  must  be  kept  constantly  moderatdv 
moist,  but  never  very  wet.  As  the  spring  advance 
the  boxes  may  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,sh*i«l 
from  all  but  the  morning  sun.  As  soon  at  aaj 
of  the  plants  appear  with  six  leaves,  such  are 
be  transplanted  into  other  boxes,  filled  with  ara- 
post;  and  after  a  time  retransplanted  into  Itmi 
boxes.  When  they  flower,  all  the  best  sort*  sk 
to  be  marked  and  reserved,  and  the  useless  ow» 
thrown  away.  Such  weakly  plants  as  do  aot 
blow  the  first  or  second  year,  are  neverthek*  u> 
be  preserved;  for  among  these, it  not  unfrequestlv 
happens,  that  the  most  valuable  flowers  are 
be  found.  A  great  proportion  of  the  seedling 
although  the  seed  was  saved  from  the  best  flowm, 
will  turn  out  plain  or  selfs,  which,  unless 
sessed  of  excellent  properties  in  other  respect's 
or  being  singularly  beautiful  in  their  cotour^ 
are  of  no  value,  but  as  common  border  fto+tn. 
As  a  compost,  Hogg  uses  one  part  rich  yell"* 
loam,  or  fresh  dung  earth,  one  of  leaf  nodi, 
one  of  cow  dung  two  years  old,  and  a  small  po- 
tion of  river  sand.  Maddock  recommends  on* 
half  rotten  cow  dung  two  years  old,  one-sixth 
fresh  sound  earth,  of  an  open  texture,  one-eL-hth 
earth  of  rotten  leaves,  one-twelfth  coarse  sea  01 


river  sand,  one-twenty-fourth  soft  decay 


ed  wil- 


low wood,  one-twenty-fourth  peaty  or  own 
earth,  and  the  same  quantity  ashes  of  buret 
vegetables.  This  compost  is  to  be  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  an 
situation,  for  a  year  previous  to  using  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Hogg,  the  Lancashire  growers  use  hor* 
dung  and  cow  dung  indiscriminately,  sometime 
mixed,  sometimes  apart;  the  dung  of  poultn 
most  frequently,  and  old  decayed  willow  womi. 
when  they  can  get  it  with  the  mould  cast  of 
by  moles,  taking  care  that  the  whole  be  property 
mixed  and  pulverized.  In  winter  they  thro* 
it  up  in  narrow  ridges;  and  when  the  top  oi  H 
is  frozen  they  take  it  off,  and  so  continue  to  h 
till  the  whole  of  it  has  been  frozen.  Paxtcc 
uses  bone  dust,  or  a  very  small  portion  of 

The  common  sorts  of  auriculas  are  grown  is 
Iwds,  or  in  mingled  borders;  but  all  the  fi* 
flowers  are  put  into  pots.  The  time  of  tn» 
planting  them  is  immediately  after  the  blow ; 
and  this  process  should  be  repeated  every  vesr. 
The  plants  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  th* 
pot,  and  the  earth  shaken  from  the  fibres  of  ib< 
roots.  These  should  be  curtailed  if  found  u* 
long  and  numerous,  together  with  the  lowered 
of  the  main  root.  The  lower  leaves,  if  uVj 
have  turned  yellow,  should  also  be  cut  ofl, 
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uV  stem  examined,  especially  at  its  lower  part, 
in  case  of  any  unsound  a  pot*.  If  those  art* 
frond  they  are  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  part  stopped 
up  after  it  hat  been  dried  in  the  sun,  with  equal 
parts  of  bees'  wax  and  pitch,  softened  with 


The  new  pot  is  now  to  be  half  filled  with 
compost,  having  previously  put  a  piece  of  pitcher 
©r  oxyster  shell,  with  the  convex  side  uppermost, 
orer  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  plant  is  then 
U>  he  put  into  the  pot,  carefully  spreading  out 
and  covering  its  fibres  with  the  composts. 

The  proper  depth  of  planting  is  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  out- 
age leaves.  For  as  the  new  and  most  valuable 
fibre*  proceed  from  that  part,  so  they  should 
immediately  meet  with  earth  to  strike  into,  or 
otherwise  they  will  perish.  It  will  likewise 
♦oeourajre  the  offsets,  if  there  be  any,  to  strike 
root  sooner  than  they  would  do  if  not  in  con- 
tict  with  the  soil.  During  the  summer  blow, 
tlie  auriculas  must  be  placed  in  a  situation  shaded 
from  the  sun  and  rains;  and  in  winter,  in  a  situ- 
ation protected  from  the  weather.  A  summer 
and  winter  stage  made  of  wood,  with  folding 
rovers,  are  in  use  by  gardeners.  The  summer 
*at*  should  be  placed  on  coal  ashes,  to  protect 
^e  pots  from  the  common  earth  worm;  or  it 
way  be  placed  on  a  layer  of  open  brick  work, 
ia  order  to  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

As  auriculas  and  hyacinths  bloom  about  the 
»m*  time,  a  pleasing  variety  is  afforded  by 
having  their  flowers  in  juxtaposition. 

The  Carxatiox  ( dianthus  caryophytliu ). 
Natural  family  caryophylUtr ;  decandria,  diqvnia, 
«f  Linnaeus.    The  natural  family  to  which  this 
'pecies  belongs,  contains  a  number  of  flowers 
P***wed  of  considerable  beauty,  and  esteemed 
f«r  their  fragrant  odour,  that  of  the  carnation 
ambling  the  odour  of  cloves,  though  more 
'lelicate,  and  not  so  pungent.    The  carnation  is 
indigenous  to  Britain,  but  is  rare  in  a  wild  state; 
it  is  found  growing  plentifully  on  the  southern 
*'Jes  of  the  Swiss  Alps.    This  garden  flower 
was  probably  introduced  into  Britain  from  Ger- 
many or  Italy,  in  which  countries  it  has  been 
I'  m?  cultivated  and  esteemed,  although  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 
In  I.r>97,  Gerarde  got  plants  of  this  flower  from 
Inland.    It  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  favourites 
°f  the  parterre.    "Of  all  the  flowers  that  adorn 
tlie  garden,"  says  Hogg,  "whether  they  charm 
the  eye  by  their  beauty,  or  regale  the  sense  of 
smelling  by  their  fragrance,  this  may  justly  be 
said  to  hold  the  first  rank.    The  stateliness  of 
its  growth,  the  brilliancy  and  diversity  of  its 
flours,  and  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume,  never 
to  attract  our  regard  and  admiration.  The 
tulip,  though  styled  the  queen  of  the  garden, 
rannnt  boast  of  more  admirers.  They  may  with 
propriety  be  considered  the  two  masterpieces  of 


|  nature;  and  though  rival  beauties,  may  be  said 
to  share  the  sovereignty  of  the  garden  equally 
between  them.  Yet  it  mu>t  be  admitted  that 
the  carnation,  independent  of  its  fragrance,  has 
this  advantage  over  its  rival,  that  it  continues 
longer  in  bloom;  and  that  when  planted  in  pots, 
it  can  be  removed  to  decorate  the  green-house, 
the  conservatory,  or  the  drawing  room."  They 
have  accordingly  found  a  place  in  the  parterres 
of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  in  the  cottage  plot  of 
the  peasant. 

The  varieties  of  this  flower  arc  very  numer- 
ous, and  have  been  arranged  into  the  following 
classes : 

/7aiw,  having  two  colours  only,  and  the 
stripes  large,  going  quite  through  the  petals. 

Bizarres,  variegated  in  irregular  spots  and 
stripes,  with  not  less  than  three  colours. 

Picotee*^  with  a  white  ground,  spotted,  or 
pounced  with  scarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other 
colours. 

Only  double  flowers  are  held  in  estimation. 
There  is  a  variety  called  the  tree  carnation,  with 
suffruticose  stems,  which  may  be  trained  against 
a  wall  or  trellis,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
and  will  live  for  six  years,  flowering  every  year. 

In  a  fine  carnation,  the  stem  should  be  strong, 
tall,  and  straight,  not  less  than  thirty,  or  more 
than  forty-five  inches  in  height.    Tlie  footstalks 
supporting  the  flowers  should  be  strong,  elastic, 
and  of  a  proportionate  length.     The  corolla 
should  be  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  number  of  large,  well-formed 
petals;  but  neither  so  many,  as  to  give  it  too 
full  and  crowded  an  appearance;  nor  so  few,  as 
to  make  it  appear  too  thin  and  empty.  The 
petals  should  be  long,  broad,  and  substantial, 
particularly  those  of  the  lower  or  outer  circle, 
commonly  called  the  guard  leaves.  These  should 
rise  perpendicularly  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  calyx,  and  then  turn  off  gracefully  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  supporting  the  interior  petals, 
and  altogether  forming  a  convex,  and  nearly 
hemispherical  corolla.  The  interior  petals  should 
rather  decrease  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  which  should  be  well  filled 
with  them.    The  petals  should  be  regularly  dis- 
posed alike  on  every  side,  folding  over  each  other 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  both  their  individual 
and  combined  beauties  may  be  obvious  at  the 
same  instant.     They  should   be  nearly  flat, 
although  a  small  degree  of  concavity  or  inflec- 
tion, at  the  lamina  or  broad  end,  is  allowable. 
But  their  edges  should  be  perfectly  entire,  that 
is,  free  from  notch,  fringe,  or  indenture.  The 
calyx  should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  length,  ter- 
minating with  broad  points,  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  the  narrow  bases  of  the  petals  in  a  close 
and  circular  body. 

Whatever  colours  the  flower  may  be  possessed 
of,  they  should  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  disposed 
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in  long  regular  stripes,  broadest  at  the  edge  of 
the  lamina,  and  gracefully  becoming  narrower 
as  they  approach  the  close  of  the  petal,  and  there 
terminating  in  a  fine  point.  Each  petal  should 
have  one  half,  or  nearly  so,  of  white,  which 
should  be  pure,  clear,  and  free  of  spots.  Bizarres, 
or  such  as  contain  two  colours  upon  a  white 
ground,  are  esteemed  rather  preferable  to  flakes, 
which  have  but  one,  especially  when  their  colours 
are  remarkably  rich,  and  very  regularly  distri- 
buted. 

Scarlet,  purple,  and  pink,  are  the  three  colours 
most  predominant  in  the  carnation.  The  first 
two  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
flower;  but  the  last  two  are  very  frequently. 
When  the  scarlet  predominates,  and  is  united 
with  a  paler  colour,  or,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
with  a  very  deep  purple  upon  a  white  ground, 
it  constitutes  a  scarlet  bizarre,  of  which  there 
are  many  shades  and  varieties,  some  richer,  and 
others  paler  in  their  colours,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  rest. 

Pink  bizarres  are  so  called  when  the  pink 
abounds,  and  so  of  the  other  colours.  When 
the  pink  flake  is  very  high  in  colour,  it  is  called 
rose  flake;  but  there  are  some  so  nearly  in  the 
medium  between  a  pink  and  scarlet,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  defined  to  which  class  they  belong. 
In  addition  to  these  varieties,  there  is  another 
much  esteemed  by  cultivators,  called  picotec, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful;  and  being 
hardier  than  the  other  sorts,  are  in  considerable 
request.  The  colours  are  principally  yellow  and 
white  spotted;  their  properties  are  the  same  as 
the  other  kinds,  except  that  the  edges  of  the 
petals  are  seri-ated  or  jagged,  and  the  colour  is 
disposed  in  spots  while  the  others  are  striped. 

The  carnation  is  propagated  by  layers  and 
pipings,  and  by  seed  for  procuring  new  varieties. 
The  most  usual  method  is  by  layers.  This  oper- 
ation is  performed  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom,  or  as  practised  by  some,  when  the  flowers 
are  on  the  decline.  The  process,  by  wounding 
the  stalks,  impairs  the  bloom,  and  frequently 
destroys  the  parent  plant. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  hooked  pegs,  and 
of  compost,  being  provided,  the  pot  con- 
taining the  plant  to  be  layed,  is  placed  on  a 
table,  and  the  layers  prepared  by  cutting  off 
their  lower  leaves;  the  earth  is  then  stirred,  and 
the  pot  filled  up  with  light  rich  mould,  not  of 
too  fine  a  grain.  The  incision  is  made  by  enter- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  joint,  and 
passing  the  knife  up  through  the  centre  of  it; 
it  is  then  to  be  pegged  down,  and  buried  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  The  layers  should 
ks  P^gg^l  down  in  a  dry  state,  as  they  are  then 
less  brittle,  and  less  liable  to  break  off,  than 
when  wet  and  succulent.  As  soon  therefore  as 
the  layers  are  dressed,  the  pot  should  be  placed 
full  in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  to 


render  them  more  flaccid  and  pliant  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  When  the  layers  are  pro- 
perly rooted,  which  will  be  the  case  with  most 
sorts  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  lav- 
ing, provided  due  care  be  taken  to  keep  them 
regularly  moist,  and  to  shade  them  from  th< 
heat  of  the  meridian  sun;  tliey  are  then  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  old  plant,  with  about  half  u 
inch  of  the  stalk  which  connects  them  with  \H 
and  immediately  planted  in  small  pots,  thm  or 
four  plants  in  each,  placed  round  the  sides.  Vx 
pots  are  to  be  placed  under  an  arch  of  hoop, 
where  they  can  be  covered  with  mats,  and  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains.  In  winter  they  are  u 
be  removed  under  cover  of  a  frame,  to  protec; 
them  from  the  frost.* 

Piping  is  a  more  precarious  mode  of  propsp 
tion,  and  the  chances  of  its  success  depend  much 
on  circumstances.  It  is  resorted  to  when  the 
shoots  are  too  short  for  laying.  A  slight  hot- 
bed is  to  be  prepared,  and  covered  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  light  mould.  The  cuttings  in- 
tended to  be  piped,  are  to  have  two  conipk* 
joints.  Some  also  cut  oflT  the  extremities  of  th? 
leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  laying;  and  the  pipiufi, 
which  should  be  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  long,  are  thrown  into  a  basin  of  soft 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  The  earth  on  the  hot- 
bed should  now  be  moderately  moistened,  and 
I  rendered  rather  compact;  then  take  a  small  ham! 
glass,  and  with  it  make  an  impression  neatly  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  mark  out 
where  to  stick  in  the  pipings.  These  are  to  be 
taken  singly  out  of  the  basin,  and  put  into  tl* 
earth  about  half  an  inch  deep,  regularly  at  eqiul 
distances  from  each  other,  and  about  an  inch 
within  the  circular  mark  of  the  glass.  T!kv 
are  then  to  be  watered  gently;  and  after  tb* 
leaves  are  dry,  the  glass  is  to  be  put  earthly 
over  them,  forcing  the  edge  of  it  a  little  in:1' 
the  earth,  so  as  to  exclude  the  external  air.  Tht 
soil  should  be  kept  moderately  moist,  the  plant* 
exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  but  shaded  fron 
the  noon-day  by  matting;  and  the  glasses  a*  t<- 
be  occasionally  taken  off  to  admit  air.  If  atf 
is  not  occasionally  and  freely  admitted,  the  sir 
face  of  the  soil,  and  the  plants  themselves,  vill 
become  mouldy,  in  consequence  of  the  grvwt- 
of  parasitic  fungi. 

Raising  the  seed  is  rather  a  difficult  pron* 
in  this  climate,  owing  to  the  dampness  of 
autumnal  months ;  it  is  accordingly  general).1 
procured  from  Switzerland  and  Germany;  ^ 
if  put  into  well  stopped  phials,  it  will  k«F 
sound  for  years.  In  raising  it  in  this  country, 
those  plants  that  have  few  petals,  or  nearest 
approaching  to  single,  should  be  selected,  od* 
they  should  be  good  of  their  kind.  The  pou 
containing  these  should  be  separated  from 
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rest,  and  placed  in  An  open  situation,  and  shel- 
tered from  occasional  heavy  ruins;  thev  should 
be  moderately  watered.  When  the  bloom  is 
orcr,  and  the  petals  are  dry  and  withered,  they 
should  be  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  pod  and 
calyx,  so  as  to  allow  the  seeds  to  dry  and  ripen 
fully.  So  difficult  is  it  to  ripen  the  seeds,  that, 
according  to  Hogg,  very  often  not  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  plants  prove  fertile.  Seedlings 
require  two  years  to  bloom,  and,  according  to 
the  same  florist,  the  chance  of  getting  one  good 
new  flower  is  as  1  to  100.  If  a  florist  raises 
six  new  carnations  in  his  lifetime,  he  is  to  be 
considered  fortunate.  Seeds  out  of  the  same 
flower  will  be  found  to  produce  all  the  different 
varieties.  The  compost  used  for  the  carnation  is 
one-half  rotten  horse  dung  one  year  old,  one-third 
fresh  loamy  earth,  and  one-sixth  coarse  sea  or 
rirer  sand.  These  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed 
together  in  autumn,  laid  in  a  heap  about  two 
feet  thiek  In  an  open  exposure,  and  turned  three 
or  four  times  during  winter,  so  as  that  the  whole 
may  be  frozen  orcr.  In  March  the  whole  should 
be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  together,  and 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  The  common 
»rto  are  planted  in  beds  or  borders;  but  the  finer 
wrta  always  in  pots.  These  should  be  at  least 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  ten 
inches  deep. 

The  plants,  after  being  dressed  and  prepared, 
are  to  be  put  into  the  pots  about  the  middle  of 
Mareh,  or  first  of  April.  They  are  then  placed 
in  free,  open  situations,  under  an  arch  of  hoops, 
where  mats  may  be  placed  to  protect  them  on 
wasion  of  heavy  rains,  or  severe  weather. 
When  the  flower  stems  have  grown  to  eight  or 
ten  inches,  they  require  support  by  tying  them 
to  sticks  placed  for  the  purpose.  All  insects, 
especially  the  green  plant  louse,  are  to  be  care- 
folly  picked  off  the  stems  or  leaves,  and  de- 
frayed. Just  previous  to  the  expansion  of  the 
flower,  the  petals  are  so  large  and  numerous,  in 
tome  plants,  as  to  burst  the  calyx  at  one  side. 
This  disfigures  the  flower,  and  to  prevent  this 
accident,  a  slip  of  bladder  is  to  be  tied  round  the 
calyx,  so  as  to  give  it  support  till  the  petals 
burst  forth  at  the  top.  When  the  first  flowers 
t*?in  to  open  and  expand,  they  should  be  covered 
frirni  the  sun  and  rain  by  small  pieces  of  paper 
in  the  form  of  an  extinguisher,  lightly  put  over 
them;  and  when  the  greater  part  are  in  bloom, 
«  general  covering  should  be  put  to  protect  the 
whole. 

The  petals  of  the  carnation,  particularly  the 
h?!»h  coloured  ones,  are  very  apt  to  return  from 
the  striped  or  variegated,  to  the  original  plain; 
they  are  then  esteemed  of  little  or  no  value  by 
the  florist.  When  they  show  a  tendency  to  this, 
they  may  frequently  be  recovered  by  planting 
them  in  a  poor  dry  soil,  that  will  but  just  afford 
sufficient  nourishment  for  their  existence.  The 


winter  treatment  of  the  carnation  plants 
bles  that  described  for  auriculas. 

The  Pink  ( diantku*  kortensis J.  Pinks  have 
only  been  known  as  garden  flowers  from  a  very 
modern  date;  indeed,  the  garden  pink  is  sup- 
nosed  by  many  to  be  only  a  sub-species,  or,  per- 
haps, a  cross  of  the  carnation.  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  produced  from  the  British 
species,  d.  deUcides;  and  the  pheasant  eye  pink, 
from  d.  plutnariwt. 

The  cob  pink  is  a  large  sort,  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  pink  and  picotee  carnation. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  the 
garden  pink.  A  first  rate  double  pink  should 
have  a  strong,  elastic,  and  erect  stem,  not  less 
than  twelve  inches  high.  The  calyx  should  be 
rather  smaller  and  shorter,  but  nearly  similar  in 
form  and  proportions  to  that  of  the  carnation; 
while  the  flower  should  not  be  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  petals  should  be  large, 
broad,  and  substantial,  and  have  very  fine  fringed 
or  serrated  edges,  free  from  large,  coarse,  deep 
notches,  or  indentures.  In  short,  they  approach 
nearest  to  perfection  when  the  fringe  on  the  edge 
is  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible;  and  it  is 
even  desirable  that  they  should  be  perfectly  rose- 
leaved,  that  is,  without  any  fringe  at  all.  The 
broadest  part  of  the  lamina,  or  broad  end  of  the 
petals,  should  be  perfectly  white  and  distinct 
from  the  eye,  unless  it  be  a  laced  pink,  that  is, 
ornamented  by  a  continuation  of  the  colour  of 
the  eye,  round,  bold,  clear,  and  distinct,  leaving 
a  considerable  proportion  of  white  in  the  centre 
perfectly  free  from  any  tinge  or  spot.  The  eye 
should  consist  of  a  bright  or  dark  rich  crimson, 
or  purple,  resembling  velvet;  but  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  black,  the  more  it  is  esteemed. 
Its  proportion  should  be  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  white,  that  it  may  neither  appear  too  large 
or  too  small. 

The  general  mode  of  propagating  pinks  is  by 
pipings,  or  by  layers  to  preserve  rare  sorts,  and 
by  seed  to  procure  new  varieties.  The  proper 
time  to  commence  the  operation  of  piping,  is 
immediately  previous  to,  or  during  the  bloom, 
or  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are  grown  of  a  suffi- 
cient length  for  the  purpose.  The  same  method 
is  employed  as  that  described  for  the  carnation. 
Some  gardeners,  instead  of  piping  or  laying, 
half  separate  the  young  shoots  from  the  parent 
stock;  although  this  process  is  apt  to  injure  the 
latter,  and  is  not  to  be  generally  recommended. 

There  is  also  a  process  for  procuring  new  var- 
ieties, of  impregnating  double  and  semi-double 
pinks  with  single  kinds,  which  is  thus  described 
by  a  French  florist:  "Just  before  sunrise  open 
carefully  the  flower  to  be  operated  on,  and  abstract 
the  anthers  with  a  small  pincers.  About  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  place  the  ripe  pollen  upon  the 
stigma  of  the  flower,  and  repeat  this  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.    If  the  act  of 
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impregnation  has  taken  place,  the  flower  will 
fade  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours;  but  if 
not,  the  flower  will  remain  in  full  beauty,  in 
which  case  the  attempt  must  be  repeated.  This 
should  always  be  done  in  fine  serene  weather 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  defend  the  impreg 
natcd  flower  from  rain  and  mists.  Plants  raised  • 
from  seeds  which  have  been  crossed,  always  bear  ] 
the  form  of  the  mother,  but  take  the  colours  of 
the  male  parent.  Fewer  seeds  are  produced 
by  art  than  by  nature  alone;  and  the  impreg- 
nated flowers  are  less  visited  by  bees  than 
others." 

The  common  sorts  of  pinks  arc  planted  in 
borders,  and  the  best  qualities  in  beds;  few, 
except  very  rare  sorts,  are  put  into  pots,  for  in 
general  they  thrive  best  in  the  open  ground.  The 
most  appropriate  soil  is  a  fresh  loam,  dug  about 
two  feet  deep,  finely  comminuted,  and  manured 
with  a  stratum  of  cow  dung  two  years  old, 
mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  earth.  As 
soon  as  the  pipings  are  struck,  and  will  bear 
removal,  they  are  to  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  com- 
mon garden  mould,  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  it 
will  easily  be  discernible  which  are  the  strongest 
plants  to  remove  to  the  blooming  bed.  This 
bed  should  be  raised  three  or  four  inches  above 
the  surrounding  paths;  and  the  plants  placed  in 
it  in  August,  or  early  in  September,  about  nine 
inches  apart  from  each  other.  During  winter, 
if  the  frost  is  severe,  a  slight  covering  will  be 
necessary;  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  weeding 
and  stirring  up  the  surface  of  the  bed,  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  A  month  before  blowing,  the 
bod  may  be  thinned  if  necessary,  leaving  all  the 
largest  and  strongest  plants.  In  these  plants  all 
the  small  lateral  buds  should  be  plucked  off,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  full  blow  of  the  central  ones, 
and  these  should  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  in 
number.  Strong  healthy  plants,  not  too  large 
or  bushy,  and  consisting  of  a  capital  leading 
stem  in  the  centre,  are  the  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  best  flowers.  Those  buds  likely  to 
burst  at  the  side  of  the  calyx,  should  be  tied 
and  supported,  as  described  for  the  carnation; 
and  sticks  should  be  put  into  the  ground,  to 
which  the  large  stems  are  to  be  tied  for  support. 
Pinks  transplanted  in  spring  never  show  such 
a  fine  blow  as  those  transplanted  in  September. 
They  should  be  moved  every  two  years. 

Tub  Violet  {viola J.  Natural  family  violacecv; 
pcutandria,  monogynia,  of  Linmcus.  This  is  a 
genus  of  pretty  flowers,  of  which  there  are  a 
number  of  species,  distinguished  by  their  five* 
petalled  corolla,  generally  blue,  purple, and  white, 
with  these  petals  disposed  somewhat  in  the 
butterfly  form.  The  leaves  vary  according  to 
the  species,  being  heart-shaped  in  some,  in  others 
ovate,  sagittate,  pedate,  &c.  Some  are  annual, 
others  perennial ;  and  they  arc  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 


Several  species  are  indigenous  in  Britain,  u 
the  sweet  violet,  the  hairy,  the  marsh,  the  dog's 
violet,  and  the  pansy,  or  heart's-eaae.  Violets 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  named  after 
lo,  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  a  cow  ly 
Jupiter.  The  ancient  physicians  employed  the 
roots  and  leaves  in  medicine;  but  in  modern 
practice  the  flower  only  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  test  of  acids,  and  for  imparting  a  pleasioj 
colour  to  tinctures.  As  garden  flowers,  the 
violet  and  pansy  are  much  prized  both  for  uVir 
beauty  and  the  grateful  flavour  of  the  odorou* 
species. 

The  Sweet  Violet  { v.  odorata ).  ThU  is  » 
favourite  flower  from  its  delicious  fragrance,  a&J 
the  early  period  at  which  it  appears.  It  U  a 
native  of  England,  and  every  part  of  Europe, 
growing  in  a  loamy  soil  in  woods  and  thickets 
and  on  warm  banks.  Desfontaines  saw  it  fre- 
quently in  Iiarbary,  in  the  palm  groves  about 
Tassa  and  Cossar,  the  blue  and  white  growing 
promiscuously,  and  flowering  in  winter.  hV 
selquist  found  it  in  Palestine,  Thunberg,  in  Japan, 
and  Laureiro,  in  China,  near  Canton. 

It  is  a  perennial  creeping  plant;  the  leave*  an 
cordate  and  smooth;  while  the  hairy  violet  ( r. 
hirsuta ),  which  nearly  resembles  it,  has  the  leare* 
and  footstalk  hairy;  the  latter  also  is  inodorous 
The  petals  of  the  sweet  violet  are  either  bine, 
purple,  or  white.  The  double  kinds  w* 
esteemed  are  the  purple  and  the  Neapolitan 
variety,  called  the  single  Russian,  which  com- 
mence to  flower  in  autumn  in  the  open  air,  and 
continue  so  even  during  the  frost  of  winter. 

The  sweet  violet  grows  best  in  a  loamy  swt, 
and  may  either  be  planted  in  beds  in  warm  situ 
ations,  in  the  open  ground,  or  under  glass  fram««- 
The  Neapolitan  is  well  adapted  for  forcing  in 
pots.  The  violet  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
ancient  poets  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds, 
and  was  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Greek*  an  J 
Arabians. 

The  Pansy,  or  Hcarft-oase  { v.  tricolor).  Thi< 
name  was  originally  confined  to  the  viola  tricolor: 
but  it  is  now  extended  to  other  species,  aa  the 
lutca,  grandi flora,  amcenay  and  the  hybrids,  pro- 
duced by  mingling  these  species  together.  The 
tricolor  is  an  annual,  with  stalks  from  four  to 
tax  inches  in  height;  the  leaves  variously  shaped, 
being  ovate,  or  elliptical,  according  to  positien. 
and  with  compound  stipules.  The  petal*  a* 
variously  coloured.  In  tho  wild  species  the  fw* 
uppermost  are  generally  purple  or  red,  and  uV 
others  variegated,  with  a  yellow  ground. 

The  cultivated  varieties  are  at  least  a  hundred- 
The  prevailing  colours  are  purple  and  violet, 
each  with  many  shades.  They  are  in  flower 
from  the  beginning  of  June  till  July;  the  mid- 
summer heat  interrupts  their  blooming  for  some 
time;  but  after  the  m  id  die  of  August  they  com- 
mence again,  and  continue  with  a  jK.-rpettuu 
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of  raided  and  beautiful  flowers,  till 
ch*cked  by  the  winter  frosts.  The  finest  pan- 
*i«  should  have  large,  round  petals;  the  flower 
forming  nearly  a  circle,  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter.  The  colours  should  be  brilliant, 
distinct,  and  permanent;  the  eye  rather  small, 
and  not  deeply  pencilled,  and  the  stigma  filling 
the  open  part  of  it.  The  flower  stalk  should 
be  strong  and  erect. 

The  propagation  of  pansies  is  by  cuttings,  or 
seed,  either  of  which  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  common  garden  soil.  The 
may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  under  hand 


introduced  into  England  in  1809.  It  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  and  will  even  endure  the  severity 
of  our  winters,  if  planted  by  the  side  of  ponds 
or  cisterns.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  suckers  or  cuttings,  which 
strike  with  great  facility  in  any  shady  situation. 
It  may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  it  ripens,  on  the  surface  of 
moist  earth  in  earthen  pans,  taking  care  not  to 
cover  up  the  seed  with  earth. 

The  plants  will  come  up  in  spring,  and  flower 
the  second  year.  It  is  necessary  to  shelter  the 
pans  during  the  winter.    By  a  succession  of 


glasses,  or  in  a  common  frame;  and  the  plants  transpluntings  into  larger  pots,  magnificent 
may  be  first  pricked  out  under  glass,  and  after-  plants  of  this  species  may  be  obtained,  some  of 
wards  transplanted  into  beds  in  the  open  garden,  them  attaining  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  up- 
or  put  into  pots.    The  situation  should  be  open  wards. 

to  the  east  or  west;  the  surface  should  be  rather  I  The  Splendid  Cardinal  Flower  (h.  splendent ), 
below  the  neighbouring  ground,  so  as  to  retain  is  also  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced 
moisture,  and  be  cool;  and  the  soil  should  be  a  i  into  Britain  in  1814.  It  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
sandy  loam,  well  manured.  I  same  manner  as  the  others. 

Natural  family  campanulaceat ;  The  Blue  Cardinal  Flower  (I.  syphilitica), 
nogynia,  of  Linneus.  This  genus  and  several  other  species,  are  natives  of  America, 
of  splendid  plants  is  called  after  Lobel,  a  French  I  They  all  require  the  same  mode  of  treatment, 
botanist,  who  came  to  England  in  the  reign  of  and  may  be  raised  without  much  difficulty. 
James  I.  There  are  many  species  of  this  family,  The  /.  syphilitica  was  said  to  be  employed  as  a 
some  of  which  are  aquatic  plants,  or  grow  in  medicinal  plant  by  the  North  American  Indians, 
moist  situations,  as  the  water  lobelia,  dort-  ,  in  the  cure  of  syphilis.  Its  virtues,  however, 
and  the  long- flowered  longifiora.  The  i  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  trials  of  Euro- 
leaves  are  generally  oblong,  lanceolate,  or  linear;  j  pean  physicians, 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  corolla  is  red.  Three  The  dwarf  varieties  of  lobelias  are  of  two 
beautiful  garden  species  are  known  under  the  I  kinds,  those  with  blue  flowers,  and  those  with 

white.  They  are  easily  raised  in  borders,  and 
have  a  very  showy  appearance  during  the  greater 


e  of  cardinal  flowers. 
The  Common  Cardinal  Flower  (I.  cardinali* J, 


is  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  it  grows  wild  in  !  part  of  the  summer.    They  are  propagated  by 


abundance,  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  ditches. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  year  1629, 
and  was  then  very  much  admired.  Justice 
describes  it  as  "a  flower  of  most  handsome  ap- 
pearance, which  should  not  be  wanting  in  curious 
gardens,  as  it  excels  all  other  flowers  1  ever  knew, 
in  the  richness  of  its  scarlet  colour." 

This  plant  is  propagated  in  the  usual  way,  by 
offsets  and  cuttings;  but  those  raised  from  seed, 
produce  the  strongest  plants.  Soon  after  the 
seed  has  ripened,  it  is  to  be  sown  in  pots  of  rich 
earth,  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  frame. 
Next  spring  the  plants  make  their  appearance, 
and  after  they  have  acquired  two  or  three  leaves, 
they  should  be  put  out  into  separate  pots;  and 
as  they  acquire  bulk,  still  farther  transplanted 
during  the  season.  They  should  have  an  eastern 
exposure,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  In  the 
second  season  they  will  flower,  and  if  protected 
from  the  too  great  influence  of  the  sun,  will 
continue  a  long  time  in  full  beauty.  The  roots 
do  not  last  above  two  or  three  years,  and  thus  a 
constant  succession  of  young  plants  is  neces- 


The  Fulgent  Cardinal  Flower  (I.  fulgent ). 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was 


cuttings  taken  early  in  spring,  placed  below 
glares  until  they  set,  and  then  transplanted  into 
open  borders  as  soon  as  the  weather  admits. 

Bell  Flower  (campanula ).  Natural  family 
eampanulaceai;  pentandria,  mouopynia,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  is  a  genus  of  plants  with  numerous 
species,  distinguished  by  the  bell-shape  of  the 
corolla;  hence  the  name  derived  from  campana, 
(a  bell ).  Almost  all  the  species  have  long  white 
roots,  of  an  esculent  quality;  that  of  rani  pi  on 
c.  rapunculuty  is  used  as  food  in  France  and  Italy. 
Many  of  the  species  are  showy  garden  flowers. 
The  common  Scottish  blue  bell,  c.  rotundi/oliay 
is  a  well  known  wild  flower. 

Pyramidal  Bell  Flower  ( c.  pyramidalit ) . 
This  splendid  species  is  a  native  of  I  stria  and 
Savoy,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  by 
Gerarde.  For  a  long  time  it  we?  a  fa>Uionable 
flower  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  and  was  usu- 
ally trained  in  a  spreading,  fan-shape,  so  as  to 
cover  the  fire  place  in  summer;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  still  esteemed  in  Holland.  It  has, 
however,  been  greatly  superseded  as  a  fashionable 
flower  in  this  country,  by  other  more  novel 
plants,  as  the  lobelia.  It  is,  however,  when 
trained  to  a  great  height,  by  successive 
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plantations  into  larger  pots,  a  beautiful  object, 
with  its  tall  pyramidal  stem,  on  which,  for  at 
least  two  months,  appear  a  succession  of  blue 
bells. 

It  thrives  best  in  a  rich  light  soil,  without 
any  animal  manure;  and  may  be  propagated  by 
seed,  by  cuttings  from  the  stem,  or  by  division 
of  the  roots,  which  last  affords  the  strongest 
plants  in  the  shortest  time.  The  proper  time 
for  dividing  the  roots  is  after  the  bloom  is  over, 
in  September.  The  sections  are  then  to  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  protected  by  a  frame  during 
the  winter.  In  spring  they  are  to  be  trans- 
planted into  small  pots,  and  graduully  changed 
into  larger  ones.  According  to  Miller,  the  plants 
raised  from  seed  are  always  the  best.  The  stalks 
rise  more  vigorous,  and  higher,  and  produce  a 
greater  number  of  flowers.  Good  teeds  are  to 
be  obtained  by  placing  a  strong  flowering  plant 
in  a  warm  situation,  against  a  wall,  or  under  a 
glass  case.  Soon  after  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and 
gathered,  they  are  to  be  sown  in  pots  containing 
light  earth,  and  then  put  under  shelter  for  the 
winter.  The  plants  appear  in  spring,  and  make 
progress  during  the  summer.  When  the  leaves 
decay  in  October,  they  are  to  be  transplanted 
into  beds  of  light  loamy  earth,  without  any 
mixture  of  manure.  In  this  bed  they  are  left 
for  two  years,  being  protected  in  winter  by  rotten 
tan.  They  are  then  to  be  removed  to  their  final 
destination  in  September  or  October,  and  the 
following  year  being  the  third  from  sowing,  they 
will  flower.  The  plants  of  this,  as  weU  as  many 
other  species  which  have  been  propagated  by 
roots,  do  not  so  readily  bear  seed  as  those  which 
have  been  raised  directly  from  seed. 

The  Canterbury  Bells  fc.  medium )y  is  a  well 
known  garden  flower,  with  double  and  single 
varieties;  blue,  red,  purple,  and  white  coloured. 
It  is  a  biennial,  of  very  easy  culture,  and  may 
either  be  sown  in  autumn  in  beds,  where  it  is 
to  remain;  or  in  spring,  for  transplantation. 

The  Clustered  Campanula  (c.  glomerosa ),  is  a 
rock  or  pot  plant,  and  requires  a  dry  poor  soil, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  vivid  tints  of  the  cor- 
olla.   It  is  also  of  very  easy  culture. 

Tns  Double  Rocket.  Natural  family  cruci- 
feree;  tetradynamia,  of  Linneus.  This  is  a  bien- 
nial, or  imperfect  annual,  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
introduced  into  Britain  by  Gerarde,  in  1697. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  purple, 
both  forming  a  spike  of  double  flowers,  about 
twelve  inches  in  length.  They  are  beautiful, 
fragrant,  and  durable  flowers,  and  give  out  their 
odour  more  sweetly  in  the  evening  than  during 
the  day.  Although  it  is  of  easy  culture  in 
country  gardens,  yet  it  will  not  thrive  near  large 
cities,  as  London  and  Paris;  so  that  both  these 
capitals  are  supplied  with  it  from  the  provinces. 

It  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  a  clayey  soil; 
but  a  lighter  texture  of  soil  is  more  favourable 


for  the  full  development  of  its  flowers.  The 
best  mode  of  propagating  these  plants  it  tht 
following.  When  the  flower  is  beginning  U 
fade,  cut  down  the  stalks  and  divide  them  into 
ordinary  lengths  of  cuttings;  next  cut  off  the 
leaves,  and  smooth  the  ends,  then  make  time 
slits  with  a  knife  in  the  bark  or  rind,  lengthwise, 
so  as  to  separate  or  raise  the  bark  for  half  an 
inch  in  length.  When  the  cutting  is  inserted 
in  the  ground,  the  loose  bark  naturally  curls  op; 
and  it  is  from  this  bark  that  the  young  shoots 
proceed.  The  partial  separation,  and  the  turning 
up  of  the  bark,  seems  to  promote  a  tendency  to 
throw  out  roots.  The  cuttings  may  be  put  into 
flower  pots,  as  they  may  thus  be  sheltered  during 
winter  with  more  ease;  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  natural  earth,  provided  the  soil  is  light 
and  fresh.  Covering  them  with  n  hand  glass, 
will  forward  the  rooting  of  the  cuttings;  or  they 
may  be  put  on  a  hot  bed,  which  will  equally 
facilitate  their  growth.  The  same  florist  *  recom- 
mends a  similar  plan  of  treatment  for  stock  gel- 
ly-flowers,  and  double  wall-flowers. 

Chbtsaxthbmum.  Natural  family  composti*; 
fiynprnesia,  siipnfiua,  of  Linnaeus.  This  gwiu> 
is  well  known  as  containing  some  of  our  most 
showy  corn  weeds,  as  the  ox-eye,  daisy,  and 
corn  crysanthemum,  as  well  as  our  most  &ho»r 
varieties  of  garden  flowers. 

The  Chinese  Crysanthemum  ( c  Indiem),  u 
the  finest  of  this  family.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
and  a  particular  favourite  with  the  Chinese, 
from  whence  we  have  derived  all  our  varieties. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in 
and  soon  became  a  favourite  in  our  gardens.  It 
blows  late  in  autumn,  and  may  be  preserved  in 
the  conservatory  till  the  middle  of  winter,  at  a 
period  when  few  other  flowers  are  in  perfection. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  known  varieties  of  this 
flower,  which  have  been  classed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

Ranunculut-Jloiprred,  yellow,  white,  brown, 
bluish,  buff,  pink,  and  light  purple. 

Incurving  rxmuncului-Jhwered,  black,  bluish, 
pink,  orange,  red,  and  white. 

China  aster-flowered,  yellow,  red,  crimson, 
pink,  black,  and  white. 


xed  back,  yellow,  lotus-flowered,  pale,  buff,  pur- 
ple. 

Tassil-foircrcdy  yellow,  sal  in  on-coloured,  lilac, 
purple,  and  white. 

This  flower  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  is  pro- 
pagated by  dividing  the  root  by  suckers,  sad  by 
cuttings.  In  the  beginning  of  April  cuttings 
taken  from  the  top  shoots  of  last  year's  plants, 
and  put  into  pots  containing  fresh  loam,  sin', 
and  bog,  or  leaf  mould.  These  cuttings  should 
be  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  smoothly 
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cat  across  at  a  joint.  At  first  the  pota  are  to  be 
{mt  into  artificial  heat  till  the  plants  root,  and 
then  to  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  moving  them 
iolo  larger  pots  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth. 
They  should  be  watered  with  liquid  manure,  and 
about  the  month  of  June  the  tops  of  the  plants 
should  be  nipped  off,  in  order  to  make  them 
grow  bushy. 

Many  of  the  varieties  may  be  raised  in  the 
open  border  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  the 
best  soil  being  two-thirds  of  turfy  loam,  and  one 
third  of  leaf  mould. 

During  winter  the  roots  require  protection, 
and  they  need  to  be  renewed  about  every  two 
years;  for  as  they  increase  much  in  size  by 
suckers  from  the  roots,  the  plants,  if  left  for  a 
long  period,  become  unsightly,  and  produce 
-moll  and  imperfect  flowers.  The  early  flower- 
ing varieties  are  the  hardiest  and  most  suitable 
for  the  open  border. 

The  tiuirvaold  ( calendula  officinalis  )  This 
well  known  flower,  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
family  as  the  foregoing,  has  been  a  denizen  of 
the  garden  border  from  the  earliest  times. 
Though  common,  and  hardy,  and  prolific  as  any 
weed,  its  deep  orange  disk  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  beauty.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  employed  in 
broths  and  soups,  partly  to  give  these  a  colour, 
and  partly  to  give  the  peculiar  flavour  and  warm 
aromatic  taste  which  belongs  to  the  flower.  It 
had  also  many  medicinal  virtues  assigned  to  it, 
which  modern  opinions  have  not  confirmed. 
The  flower  of  the  marygold,  according  to  Lin- 
b*us,  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three 
ia  the  afternoon.  There  are  double,  lemon-col- 
oured, and  prolific  varieties.  A  distilled  water, 
a  kind  of  vinegar,  and  a  conserve,  are  prepared 
™n  the  flowers. 

A  number  of  species  of  this  genus  are  indigen- 
ous to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  some  of  which 
are  showy  annuals. 

The  Daisy  (belli*  perennis),  is  also  a  well 
known  flower.  The  garden  varieties  are  double, 
from  the  stamens  being  converted  into  petals  of 
the  corolla.  There  is  also  a  singular  variety 
called  the  Hen  and  Chicken's  Daisy,  where  small 
additional  flowers  grow  out  from  the  original 
antral  one.  The  daisy  continues  many  months 
m  flower,  enamelling  alike  the  meadow  and  the 
'.'mien  border  with  its  pleasing  and  familiar 
face. 

There  are  other  two  species,  the  large  Portu- 
gal daisy,  (b.  sylcestris),  and  the  annual. 

Asters.  This  genus,  belonging  to  the  natunil 
fomily  composite,  contains  a  great  number  of 
different  species.  All  the  flowers  are  star-like, 
hence  the  name,  and  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
rtyle  which  distinguishes  the  genus.  The  col- 
ours are  various.  From  the  lateness  in  the  sea- 
*on  at  which  they  bloom,  they  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Christmas  daisy.   There  are  seven 


species  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  which 
bloom  in  September,  eleven  which  flower  in 
October,  and  three  which  continue  from  Novem- 
ber till  Christmas.  They  are  very  easily  culti- 
vated, and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil.  The 
greater  number  are  natives  of  America,  but  some 
of  the  species  are  found  over  most  regions  of  the 
globe. 

The  China  Aster  is  a  well  known  annual, 
some  recent  varieties  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Germany,  of  large  size,  with  quilled 
and  striped  flowers.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
the  first  week  of  April,  either  in  pots  or  seed 
pans,  and  plac-ed  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  and  are  of  a  proper  size,  they 
may  be  transplanted  to  open  beds  and  bor- 
ders. 

The  Lupine.  The  natural  family  Uguminosce, 
to  which  this  genus  belongs,  affords  many  beau- 
tiful species  of  garden  flowers.  About  twenty 
species  of  the  lupine  have  been  cultivated  for 
this  purpose,  and  afford  beautiful  border  orna- 
ments, with  a  variety  of  colours,  blue,  yellow, 
rose-coloured,  &c.  They  are  all  of  very  early 
culture,  being  reared  from  seeds  the  same  as  the 
common  pease  and  beans. 

Stock  Gilly  Flower  (mathiola.)  Natural 
family  cruci/era;.  This  genus  was  named  after 
Mathiolo,  an  Italian  physician.  There  are  seve- 
ral species  natives  of  Europe  and  of  Barbary.  Two 
species,  the  common  gilly  flower  ( incana ),  and 
sinuata,  are  indigenous  to  Britain.  They  have 
been  long  favourite  ornaments  of  the  flower  gar- 
den, the  double  species  being  esteemed  for  the 
beauty  and  deep  tints  of  the  flower,  and  for  its 
delightful  odour.  Of  the  common  or  ten  weeks' 
stock,  and  the  smooth-leaved,  (glabra)  there 
are  not  less  than  one  hundred  varieties,  gener- 
ally called  German  stocks.  The  simple  or  Bromp- 
ton  stock  ( simplicicaulis)  is  a  biennial,  of  which 
there  are  also  several  varieties.  The  ten  week 
stock,  in  order  that  it  may  flower  the  same  year, 
should  be  raised  in  a  hot-bed,  and  transplanted 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  permit.  The  Brompton,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  flower  till  the  second 
season,  and  on  this  account  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  air  in  April  or  May,  and  transplanted  in 
July  to  the  situation  where  it  is  intended  to 
remain.  It  is  of  importance  that  all  the  species 
of  this  genus  should  be  transplanted  when  they 
are  very  young,  because,  having  fusiform  roots, 
and  fine  side  fibres,  they  seldom  recover  from 
the  check  which  they  receive  from  being  trans- 
planted, after  they  are  two  or  three  months  old. 
The  chance  of  double  plants  is  often  very  pre- 
carious. It  is  said  that  those  seed  plants  which 
have  more  than  the  usual  number  of  petals,  that 
is, six  or  seven  instead  of  four,  generally  produce 
double  flowers  when  the  seed  is  again  sown.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  florist  to  mark 
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such  plants,  and  preserve  the  seed  to  be  sown 
separately. 

The  Wall  Flower  (cheiranthtu  cheira.)  This 
is  a  genus  allied  to  the  former.  The  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  common  wall  flower  has  always 
rendered  it  a  favourite,  although  it  is  possessed 
of  little  beauty.  There  are  several  species,  and 
several  double  varieties.  All  are  of  very  easy 
culture.  The  rock  wall  flower,  ( scopariu* ),  and 
indeed  all  the  species  thrive  well  on  rocks  and 
walls  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  arid.  On  this 
account,  it  becomes  a  flower  well  suited  to  form 
an  ornament,  and  to  conceal  blemishes  in  any 
part  of  the  garden  grounds.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage also  of  being  a  hardy  evergreen,  standing 
out  even  our  severe  winters.  It  has  some- 
times been  planted  in  pasture  lands,  its  bitter 
qualities  having  been  found  a  preventative  of  the 
rot  in  sheep. 

Balsam  (impatient  baUamina.)  Natural 
family  baltaminett ;  pentandria,  monoqynia,  of 
Linna?us.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
garden  annuals.  It  grows  to  one  or  two  feet  in 
height,  with  a  succulent  branchy  stem,  serrated 
leaves,  and  a  cone  of  finely  variegated  carnation- 
like flowers.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  petals 
are  red  and  white,  the  fonner  extending  to  every 
shade  of  orange,  purple,  scarlet,  lilac,  pink,  and 
flesh  colour.  On  the  slightest  touch  the  seed 
capsules,  when  ripe,  burst  and  scatter  the  seeds 
around.  Hence  the  name  impatient  was  applied 
to  the  family.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Japan,  where,  according  to  Thunberg's 
account,  the  natives  use  the  juice  prepared  with 
alum  for  dyeing  the  nails  red.  It  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  England  by  Gerarde,  in  1506. 

One  species,  (b.  nolitangcrc),  is  a  native  of 
Europe.  During  the  day  the  leaves  of  this 
species  are  expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang 
pendent,  contrary  to  what  usually  takes  place  in 
plants  which,  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or 
a  too  great  perspiration  from  heat,  commonly 
droop  the  leaves  during  the  day.  No  animal  but 
the  goat  is  said  to  eat  this  plant.  The  garden 
Imlsam  is  exceedingly  apt  to  run  into  varieties, 
the  seed  from  one  plant  scarcely  producing  two 
alike.  Double  flowers  are  those  esteemed,  and 
the  most  prized  are  the  striped  carnation-like 
flakes  or  bizarres.  It  is  generally  raised  by  seed, 
though  in  this  way  no  varieties  can  be  depended 
upon  being  transmitted  ;  sometimes  although 
rarely,  varieties  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  however,  do  not  readily  set.  Seed  ripens 
easily  in  semi-double  plants,  and  should  not  be 
leas  than  three  or  four,  or  even  nine  years  old, 
before  it  is  Bown,  as  it  has  been  found  that  new 
seed  rarely  produces  double  flowers.  The  best 
soil  is  a  rich  loam,  and  the  sowing  may  take 
place  at  any  time  from  March  to  the  end  of 
April.  The  seed  is  to  be  sown  very  thin  in 
pots,  which  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  hot 


bed  as  near  the  gla<*  as  possible.  When  the 
plants  attain  a  height  of  five  inches,  they  are  to 
be  transplanted  into  larger  pots,  one  in  the  centre 
of  each.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  filled  them, 
the  plant  is  to  be  moved  into  a  larger;  and  urn 
process  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  till 
the  last  pots  are  eight  or  more  inches  in  disnw- 
ter,  still  keeping  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed.  IW- 
sams  so  treated  will  grow  to  the  height  of  fow 
feet,  and  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  with  adt 
branches  from  top  to  bottom,  all  covered  wnk. 
large  double  flowers. 

The  Cock's  Comb  ( eelosia  cristata ).  The  anu- 
ranthus  tricolor,  the  globe  amaranth,  and  most 
other  tender  annuals,  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  with  similar  success.  In  Octokr, 
1820,  Mr  Knight  sent  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  a  cock's  comb,  the  flower  of  which  mea- 
sured eighteen  inches  in  width,  and  seven  inche* 
in  height,  from  the  top  of  the  stalk.  It  to 
thick  and  full,  and  of  an  intense  purplish  r*i. 
This  was  produced  by  means  of  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  flower  stalk.  The  comfy* 
employed  was  of  the  most  nutritive  and  stimu- 
lating' kind,  consisting  of  one  part  of  unfermenfoi 
horse  dung  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  without 
litter,  one  part  of  burnt  turf,  one  of  decayed 
leaves,  and  two  of  green  turf,  the  latter  being  in 
lumps  of  about  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to  ke*p 
the  mass  so  hollow  that  the  water  might  hai* 
free  liberty  to  escape,  and  the  air  to  enter.  Thr 
seeds  were  sown  in  spring  rather  late,  and  the 
plants  put  first  into  pots  of  four  inches  diameter, 
and  then  transplanted  to  others  a  foot  in  dun*- 
ter,  the  object  being  not  to  compress  the  roots, 
as  that  has  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  flower- 
ing of  all  vegetables.  The  plants  were  placed 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  in  a  heat  of  from 
70°  to  100°.  They  were  watered  with  pigeon 
dung  water,  and  due  attention  paid  to  renwv? 
the  side  branches  when  very  young,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce one  strong  head  or  flower. 

Tiik  Cyclamen.  Natural  family  primuktta; 
pentandria,  monogynut,  of  Linns? us.  This  is  J 
genus  of  pretty  little  annuals,  with  conk'e 
or  orbicular  leaves,  twisted  flower-stalks,  and 
beautiful  five  petalled  flowers.  The  root  if » 
round  flattened  bulb  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg, 
and  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  swine  feed  on  then. 
When  the  flowers  fade,  the  pedicles  twist  uphV 
a  screw,  inclosing  the  germen  in  the  centre,  in- 
lying close  to  the  ground  among  the  let"*, 
remain  in  that  position  till  the  seeds  ripen.  Tt< 
plants,  from  their  neat  small  size,  are  pe^ 
liarly  suited  for  pots  for  the  drawing-room  i» 
spring.  The  ivy-leaved  is  very  fragrant,  tat 
scarce  and  delicate.  The  Persian  ripens  sew 
freely,  and  may  thus  be  easily  increased.  They 
should  be  sown  immediately  after  they  at* 
ripened,  and  kept  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  till 
the  first  of  May.  They  may  then  be  transplanted 
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Into  a  bed  of  light  garden  soil,  and  covered  with 
a  frame  till  midsummer.  By  the  following 
autumn,  they  will  be  found  strong  vigorous 
plants,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  potted  singly 
in  very  small  pots,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  flower  beautifully,  producing 
from  fifty  to  eighty  blossoms  from  a  single  bulb. 
The  round-leaved  ( coum )  ripens  its  seeds  in 
May,  when  they  should  be  immediately  sown 
in  pots,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  flower  in  the  following  season. 

Vtrbma,  DidynamiaAngiosptrmia,  Linn.  A 
family  of  weedy  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rose  and  Lambert's  vervain.  The  officinal 
or  common  vervain  was  held  sacred  among  the 
ancients,  and  used  at  their  sacrifices,  and  by 
ambassadors  in  making  their  leagues  and  national 
agreements.  The  others  are  pretty  half  hardy 
pmnnial  garden  flowers.  They  are  propagated 
l»y  cuttings,  kept  through  the  winter  in  small 
pots,  and  then  when  the  frost  is  over,  planted  in 
the  open  air.  They  thrive  beat  in  a  light  rich 
wil,  and  flower  during  the  summer. 

Mignonette  f  rtMc&s  odorataj.  Natural  family 
rtsedacece;  dodecandria,  trigynia,  of  Linnsus. 
The  very  agreeable  odour  of  this  little  un- 
pretending plant,  has  rendered  it  a  universal 
favourite  among  all  nations  and  classes.  It  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  but  bears  this  climate  perfectly 
w«ll,  and  brings  its  seeds  to  maturity.  The 
inflorescence  of  this  plant,  and  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  somewhat  remarkable;  and 
i*  thus  described  by  Professor  Lindley.*  "The 
tuual  idea  of  the  flower  of  reseda  has  been, 
that  it  is  furnished  with  a  calyx  of  a  varable 
number  of  divisions,  with  as  many  petals,  pro- 
ducing from  their  surface  certain  anomalous 
appendages;  and  with  an  ovary  and  stamens, 
inserted  in  a  great  fleshy  body,  called  nectary 
l»y  Linna»an  botanists,  squama  by  others,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  organ  by  Mirbel, 
under  the  name  of  gynophore.  To  us,  however, 
it  has  alwaya  appeared  that  this  could  by  no 
means  be  the  real  structure  of  the  plant,  and 
that  by  a  slight  alteration  of  terms,  it  not  only 
aught  be  much  more  satisfactorily  explained, 
W  its  real  affinity  ascertained  with  some  degree 
of  probability.  For  even  allowing  for  a  moment 
an  analogy  between  the  nectary  of  this  plant, 
the  discus  of  others,  particularly  of  some 
lUiactce,  there  is  still  a  great  difficulty  remaining 
to  be  overcome  in  the  anomalous  structure  of 
th*  supposed  petals,  of  which  we  can  imagine 
no  possible  explanation.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  a  much  more  natural  mode  of 
understanding  reseda,  is  to  consider  it  as  having 
compound  flowers,  taking  the  calyx  of  anthers 
for  an  involucrum,  their  petals  for  neutral  florets, 
*nd  their  nectary  for  the  calyx  of  a  fertile  floret 
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in  the  middle.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we 
may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  time  of  expansion  of  the  neu- 
tral florets,  and  of  the  stamens  of  the  fertile  one, 
the  former  being  quite  open  in  very  many 
capituli  before  one  anther  of  the  latter  has 
burst  in  a  single  flower.  Secondly,  that  there 
is  an  evident  analogy  between  the  appendages  of 
the  neutral  florets,  and  the  stamens  of  the  perfect 
florets,  inasmuch  as  in  the  mignonette  those  of 
the  upper  sterile  floreta  are  of  nearly  the  some 
number  as  the  real  stamens;  because,  in  reseda 
alba,  and  some  others  in  which  a  union  of  fila- 
ments takes  place  in  the  perfect  floret,  there  is 
a  corresponding,  but  more  complete  union  of  the 
sterile  appendages,  and  because  occasionally  in 
the  mignonette,  stamens  are  changed  into  bodies 
altogether  similar  to  the  sterile  appendages;  and 
in  reseda  phyteuma,  the  same  appearance  is 
always  assumed  by  the  perfect  stamens,  after 
the  anthers  have  performed  their  functions. 
Thirdly,  that  there  is  an  equal  analogy  between 
the  calyx  of  the  neutral  floreta,  and  that  of  the 
perfect  floret;  because  both  have  a  peculiar 
glandular  margin,  the  same  form,  both  produce 
their  stamens  from  their  surface;  and  because 
the  upper  edge  of  the  calyx  in  sterile  florets,  has 
the  same  relation  to  the  axis  of  each  particular 
head,  as  that  of  the  perfect  floret  has  to  the  axis 
of  the  whole  inflorescence.  Fourthly,  that  there 
is  no  instance  of  the  same  analogy  existing 
between  the  discus  and  petals  of  other  plants. 
We  may  also  observe,  that  in  reseda  phytntma, 
there  is  a  campanulate  tube  to  the  calyx,  into 
the  upper  edge  of  which  the  stamens  are  in- 
serted. 

There  is  a  sub-biennial  shrubby  variety  of 
the  reseda  odorata,  called  tree  mignonette,  rather 
more  odorous  than  the  common  sort,  and  which 
is  well  suited  for  the  drawing  room.  If  left  to 
itself,  it  scarcely  can  be  distinguished  as  a  dis- 
tinct variety;  but  trained  against  a  wall,  or  to  a 
stick,  it  may  be  made  to  assume  a  shrubby 
appearance. 

Mignonette  being  so  much  in  demand  as  a 
chamber  flower,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  a 
succession  of  plants  in  all  seasons.  For  this 
purpose,  to  obtain  a  winter  supply  of  fresh,  strong 
plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  end  of  July;  by  the  middle  of 
September,  the  plants  from  this  sowing  will  be 
strong  enough  to  be  removed  into  pots.  For  a 
week  after  this  removal  they  must  be  shaded, 
after  which  they  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  care  being  taken  to  protect  them 
by  frames  from  damage  by  heavy  rains,  and 
from  injury  by  early  frosts,  until  the  beginning 
of  November,  at  which  time  many  of  them  will 
show  their  flowers;  and  they  should  then  be 
removed  to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  to 
a  warm  window  in  a  dwelling-house,  where  they 
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will  branch  out,  and  continue  to  blow  until  the 
spring.  The  crop  for  Mnrch,  April,  and  May, 
should  be  sown  in  small  pots  not  later  than  the 
26th  of  August;  the  plants  from  this  sowing 
will  not  suffer  from  exposure  to  rain  whilst  they 
are  young,  they  must,  howerer,  be  protected 
from  early  frosts;  like  the  winter  crop,  they  are 
to  l>e  thinned  in  November,  leaving  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  plants  in  each  pot;  and  at  the 
some  time  the  pots  being  sunk  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  some  old  tan  or  coal  ashes,  should  be 
covered  with  a  frame,  which  it  is  best  to  place 
fronting  the  west;  for  there  the  lights  may  be 
left  open  in  the  evening  to  catch  the  sun.  The 
third  or  spring  crop,  should  be  sown  in  pots  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  February;  these  must  be 
placed  on  a  frame  on  a  gentle  heat,  and  as  the 
heat  declines,  the  pots  must  be  let  down  three 
or  four  inches  into  the  dung  bed,  which  will 
keep  the  roots  moist,  and  prevent  their  leaves 
turning  brown  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  April 
or  May.  The  plants  thus  obtained  will  be  in 
perfection  by  the  end  of  May,  and  be  ready  to 
succeed  those  raised  by  the  autumnal  sowing.4 

An  early  and  abundant  blow  of  mignonette  I 
may  also  be  obtained  by  using  a  common  box, 
placed  in  the  window  sill,  in  a  warm  situation 
exposed  to  the  sun.  In  early  spring  this  box 
should  have  a  glass  frame  fitted  as  a  covering, 
to  be  removed  in  summer,  and  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  About 
the  middle  or  end  of  February  fill  this  box  with 
fresh  light  mould,  to  which  add  a  little  sand, 
ami  a  sprinkling  of  lime  or  pounded  chalk,  or 
whiting.  Then  sow  the  seed  pretty  thick,  and 
cover  it  over  with  a  portion  of  the  finely  pul- 
verised mould.  The  box  should  be  kept  inside 
tho  window  until  the  plants  appear,  and  then 
put  it  outside  in  March,  taking  care  to  cover  it  up 
in  severe  weather,  and  in  frosty  nights.  As  the 
plants  advance  they  are  to  be  thinned  out,  air 
admitted  in  the  sunny  part  of  the  day,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  given,  so  as  to  keep 
the  mould  moist.  The  glass  frame  may  be 
removed  in  April  or  May,  at  the  end  of  which 
latter  month  the  plants  will  begin  to  flower; 
and  if  properly  tended  and  watered,  the  blow 
will  continue  till  November.  Mignonette  requires 
the  sun  and  air,  in  order  to  produce  its  full  and 
perfect  odour;  and,  on  this  account,  even  the 
pots  of  this  plant  should  be  generally  exposed 
to  the  open  air. 

A  few  seeds  of  convolvulus  minor,  clarkia  pul- 
chclla,  or  other  annuals,  interspersed  through 
the  mignonette  box,  affords  a  pleasing  variety. 

The  tree  mignonette  is  also  propagated  by  seed, 
or  it  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  which  will  | 
readily  strike  root    The  young  plants  should 
be  put  singly  into  small  pots,  and  brought  for- 
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ward  by  heat,  that  of  a  gentle  hot-bed  being 
the  best.  As  they  advance  they  must  be  tied 
to  a  stick,  biking  care  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  smaller  side  shoots  by  pinching  them  off,  but 
allowing  the  leaves  of  the  main  stem  to  remtia 
on  for  a  time,  to  support  and  strengthen  it. 
When  they  have  obtained  the  height  of  about 
ten  inches,  or  more,  according  to  the  fancy  d 
the  cultivator,  the  shoots  must  be  suffered  t> 
extend  themselves  from  the  top,  but  most  be 
occasionally  stopped  at  the  ends,  to  force  them 
to  form  a  bushy  head,  which,  by  the  autumn, 
will  be  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  bloom.  Whilst  the  plants  art 
attaining  their  proper  sire,  they  should  be  shifW 
progressively  into  larger  pots,  and  may  ultimately 
be  left  in  those  of  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top. 

Woodhoof  ( asperula  odorata  ).  Natural 
family  ru/riacra? ;  tetratidria,  monoyvma,  of  Lil- 
ncus.  This  is  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
woods  and  thickets,  and  has  been  admitted  into 
the  garden  from  the  beauty  of  its  whorled  katrf 
and  simple  blossom,  bnt  chiefly  from  the  fragm-v 
odour  of  the  leaves.  This  odour  is  only  per- 
ceptible when  the  leaves  are  crushed  by  uV 
fingers;  but  when  dried,  they  give  out  their 
peculiar  odour  very  strongly,  and  for  a  kwisr 
period.  They  are  used  to  scent  clothes,  and  abo 
to  preserve  them  from  the  attack  of  insects. 

This  plant  will  grow  under  the  drip  of  trees, 
or  in  very  shaded  places,  and  thus  may  becomo 
a  pleasing  ornament  in  situations  where  other 
flowers  will  not  thrive.  It  is  also  frequently 
planted  in  rock  works. 

The  Hollyhock  ( althaea  rosea  J.  Natural 
family  mi  I  raw  ;  monodefphia,  pi>lvar*iria,  of 
Linmeus.  Several  species  of  the  mallow  an- 
common  weeds  in  Europe.  The  hollyhock  b 
originally  a  native  of  China;  but  it  thrives  per- 
fectly in  the  open  air  in  this  country;  and  forms 
a  very  ornamental  autumn  flower  in  shrubberies 
and  cottage  border*.  There  are  nearly  twenty 
varieties  of  this  species,  characterized  by  the 
tints  of  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  dark  purpk 
approaching  to  black.  They  are  easily  rsi*J 
from  seed,  and  will  grow  in  anv  common  parte 
soU. 

Thb  H ydranora.  Natural  family  sagi/rapat, 
or  hydrangea: ;  decatuiria,  dipynia,  Linnn:- 
This  is  a  genus  of  marsh  or  aquatic  plant*,  and 
hence  the  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  com- 
pound signifying  water-vessel.  Four  of  the 
known  species  are  natives  of  America;  and  «*. 
the  garden  hydrangea  (h.  hortensis),  fa 
sively  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China  and 
Japan,  although  it  has  not  been  hitherto  found 
in  a  wild  state.  It  was  introduced  into  uV 
gardens  of  Kew,  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Bank*; 
and  for  a  long  time  was  a  fashionable  and 
favourite  plant  from  the  great  beauty  and  ate 
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of  it*  flowers.    It  has  now  somewhat  waned  in 
public  esteem,  and  given  place  toother  novelties. 
It  is  a  shrubby,  deciduous  plant,  with  elliptical 
leaves,  narrowed  at  each  end,  and  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  monstrous,  and  almost  always  barren; 
and  the  petals  have  the  peculiarity  of  changing 
their  colour,  according  to  their  age,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.    It  is  decidedly  an  aquatic 
plant,  and  one  of  large  size,  will  consume  in 
warm  weather  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  fluid 
daily.   It  has  l>een  supposed  that  certain  chemi- 
cal agents,  especially  those  of  an  alkaline  and 
aluminous  nature,  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
have  the  effect  of  changing  the  colour  of  the 
jK'tals  from  a  pink  or  rose  colour,  to  a  deep 
blue  and  purple.    Accordingly,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  yellow  loam  of  Hampstead  heath,  and 
some  other  places,  and  some  sorts  of  peat  earth, 
are  found  to  produce  this  effect,  probably  from 
containing  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  aluminum. 
Lh-  Daalen  of  Antwerp  found  that  turf  ashes, 
and  still  more  effectually  the  ash  of  the  Norway 
Jpruce,  the  wood  generally  used  as  fuel  by  him, 
applied  to  the  roots  of  hydrangea,  produces  the 
blue  colour  of  the  petals.    A  Russian  gardener 
has  found  that  the  finest  blue  is  produced  by 
f  bnting  the  hydrangea  in  a  mixture  of  cloy, 
and  a  peculiar  sort  of  bog  earth,  which  is  found 
in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  St  I'etersburgh.  The 
t*o  mils  are  intimately  mixed,  and  are  passed 
through  a  fin©  seive.    Another  mode  practised 
by  the  same  gardener,  is  to  add  one  table-spoon- 
ful of  alum,  to  as  much  common  garden  earth 
«  will  fill  a  moderate  sized  pot  ;  but  the  blue  so 
produced  is  never  so  perfect  as  that  from  the 
bog  earth  and  clay.    Dusch  also  asserts,  that  the 
blue  colour  can  be  produced  by  watering  the 
young  plant  the  summer  before  flowering,  with 
slum  water.    According  to  another  authority, 
'  .v  putting  the  plant  into  a  pot  containing  a 
tiiixture  of  sandy  loam,  and  fresh  sheep's  dung, 
«nd  watering  with  an  infusion  of  that  dung, 
the  same  effect  will  be  produced.  A  mixture  of 
<  xide  of  iron  in  the  mould,  is  also  said  to  impart 
the  blue  tinge. 

The  hydrangea  is  propagated  by  cuttings;  and 
m  order  to  have  a  succession  of  young  plants 
tach  year,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  a 
u-rtain  number  of  shoots  with  three  or  four 
Joints,  are  to  be  selected,  cutting  them  off  close 
t<>  the  joint,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot. 
These  are  to  be  planted  in  rich  earth  in  a  warm 
border,  and  covered  with  a  hand  glass;  they 
should  be  shaded  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
And  sprinkled  with  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  keep  them  always 
moist,  the  glass  being  kept  close  over  them  at 
all  times.  By  the  end  of  August  they  will  be 
»*U  rooted,  and  then,  or  early  in  September, 
they  must  be  put  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
placed  under  a  frame,  which  at  first  must  be 


shut  up  close,  and  if  assisted  by  a  temperate 
heat,  so  much  the  better.  In  the  frame  they 
are  to  be  shaded  and  watered  regularly  till  the 
middle  of  October,  when  they  are  to  be  taken 
into  the  green-house  for  the  winter,  where  they 
should  be  watered  almost  once  a  week.  In  May 
or  June  following,  they  may  be  planted  out  into 
a  bed  of  rich  mould  in  the  open  ground,  to 
remain  there  till  September,  when  they  are  again 
taken  up  and  potted,  and  treated  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  Instead  of  turning  them  out 
again  next  spring,  they  may  be  retained  in  pots; 
but  they  must  be  shifted  twice  during  the  sum- 
mer. By  either  method  strong  plants  will  be 
formed,  fit  for  forcing  or  turning  out  in  the 
succeeding  spring.  They  will  thrive  in  open, 
warm  borders,  and  endure  the  winter  if  the  roots 
are  protected  from  frosts.  They  should  be  sup- 
plied abundantly  with  water,  especially  at  the 
period  when  they  are  coming  into  bloom.  The 
most  approved  soil  is  a  compost  of  loam  and 
bog  eurth,  or  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand  well 
incorporated  together.  In  tliis  they  will  pro- 
duce red  flowers.  If  blue  are  desired,  a  mixture 
of  Hampstead  loam,  or  wood  ashes,  or  alum,  or 
oxide  of  iron,  as  already  mentioned,  is  to  be 
used. 

This  plant  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers, 
using  the  same  process  as  that  directed  for  car- 
nations.   The  oak-leaved  hydrangea  (h.querci- 
folia ),  is  also  an  elegant  plant.    It  is  a  native 
of  Florida. 

Calceolaria,  or  Slipper  Worts.  Natural 
family  acrophularinetB ;  diandric,  monogynia,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  genus  of  pretty  green-house 
flowers  came  originally  from  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  have  become  great  favourites  with  the  public. 
The  corolla  is  pouched  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  assumes  a  form  not  unlike  a  common  slipper; 
hence  their  name  has  been  derived.  There  are 
numerous  species  and  varieties. 

C.  corymbosa  and  paralia  are  herbaceous 
plants,  of  great  beauty,  but  somewhat  difficult 
to  propagate.  C.  bico/or,  and  other  branching 
shrubby  kinds,  are  of  easy  culture.  These  may 
be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  or  from  cut- 
tings, first  put  into  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  season, 
and  then  planted  out  into  warm  borders.  Some 
hardy  kinds  will  stand  the  winter  if  protected 
by  shelter;  and  others  of  the  shrubby  kind  may 
be  trained  as  standards. 

Fuchsia.  Natural  family  santalacete ;  octan- 
driay  tnonogynia,  of  Linnsus.  The  fuchsia  is 
so  named  after  Leonard  Fuch,  a  German  botanist. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Mexico,  and  was 
recently  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
handsome  form  of  the  pendant  flowers,  their 
vivid  colours,  and  the  numbers  which  succes- 
sively during  the  greater  part  of  the  season 
adorn  the  branches,  render  this  flower  a  beautiful 
ornament  of  the  conservatory  or  parlour  win- 
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dow.  There  are  several  species,  and  numerous 
hybrids  and  varieties.  The  scarlet  fuchsia  (f. 
coccinea Jt  has  the  loaves  in  threes,  and  serrated; 
the  peduncles  axillary,  and  one-flowered.  F. 
pracilis  has  the  branches  slightly  downy,  the 
leaves  opposite  and  smooth,  the  flowers  much 
longer  than  the  leaves.  F.  ezrorticata  has  the 
leaves  ovate,  and  placed  alternately.  The  box- 
thorn  leaved  (f.  fycioide*),  has  ovate,  lanceolate 
leaves,  generally  in  threes,  and  the  sepals  reflexed. 
All  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  These 
are  to  be  first  raised  in  tho  green-house,  and 
then  transferred  into  pots,  where  they  may  be 
kept  for  two  or  three  years,  till  they  have 
acquired  the  size  of  shrubs,  when  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  the  open  air  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer,  and  removed  again  to  the 
ureen- house  in  winter.  One  of  the  hardiest 
species  (f.  virpata),  will  thrive  well  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  warm  sheltered  exposure. 

When  fuchsias  attain  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  they  become  splendid  plants,  and  afford 
a  succession  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  flowers 
of  the  longifiora  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
length. 

G  F.RANirjMs,  or  Pelargonium*.  Natural  family 
peraniace<r;  monodelphiay  decandria,  of  Linnarus. 
This  genus  obtains  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  signifying  cranes  biff,  the  seed  capsule,  with 
its  beak,  Waring  a  resemblance  to  the  long  bill 
of  the  crane.  Many  of  the  Bpecies  are  European 
plants,  and  arc  mere  weeds;  most  of  the  green- 
house species  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  is  great  diversity  in  the  form  and  habits 
of  the  different  species.  Some  have  tuberous 
roots;  while  others  are  devoid  of  tubers.  Some 
are  dovoid  of  stem,  or  have  an  herbaceous  or 
half  shrubby  stem ;  the  leaves  are  simple,  pin- 
nate, or  decompound  in  the  stemless  kinds;  or 
entire,toothed,lobed,or  pubescent  in  the  shrubby 
species;  and  generally  odorous,  especially  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers.  In  the  majority 
of  geraniums  the  flowers  are  odourless,  especially 
those  of  the  more  showy  kinds;  while  some  of 
the  simpler,  and  more  unpretending  blossoms, 
diffuse  a  grateful  odour,  especially  during  night. 
The  most  beautiful  flowering  geraniums,  or 
pelargoniums,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
hybrids,  which  have  been  obtained  by  crossing 
different  species,  as  first  practised  by  Sweet.  The 
flowers  are  of  various  colours,  white,  blueish 
pink,  purple,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson,  all  of 
various  shades  and  depths. 

Geraniums  are  usually  propagated  by  cuttings; 
but  all  the  kinds  ripen  their  seeds  in  this  country, 
and  these,  when  sown,  frequently  produce  new 
varieties. 

Most  of  the  plants  usually  flower  in  spring,  or 
early  in  summer;  and  if  the  seed  is  ripe  by  mid- 
Kun.mer,  it  may  be  immediately  sown  in  pots 
of  light  rich  earth.    These  pots  are  to  be  placed 


in  a  gentle  hot-l»ed,  and  shaded.  The  plants  will 
soon  make  their  appearance,  and  should  be  trans- 
planted singly  into  pots  as  soon  as  they  show 
two  proper  leaves.  If  kept  under  a  frame, 
several  will  flower  in  the  following  spring  and 
summer,  and  the  remainder  in  the  following 


The  shrubby  species  grow  most  readily  by 
cuttings.  These  should  be  taken  off  at  a  joint 
where  the  wood  is  beginning  to  ripen,  laid  to 
the  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  till  the  wound 
heals,  and  then  planted  in  sandy  loam,  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  hardier  sorts  will, 
however,  strike  freely  in  the  open  air  in  any 
shady  situation,  without  being  covered  with  a 
glass.  Cuttings  of  the  roots  of  many  specie 
also  strike  readily;  and  the  fibrous  rooted  sorts 
may  be  multiplied  by  simply  dividing  the  rook 
From  the  latter  end  of  March  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  July,  cuttings  of  all  the  common  kind* 
may  be  put  into  the  ground  with  success. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  geraniums  is  a  rich 
light  mould,  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam,  and  well 
rotted  dung,  in  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand.  As 
they  are  rapid  growers,  the  pots  require  to  r> 
examined  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  roote 
and  top  reduced,  or  the  plant  shifted  intoalamr 
pot.  In  general,  the  shrubby  sorts  should  r* 
kept  low  and  bushy,  by  pruning;  for  when 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  tall  and  stragglinc. 
they  are  very  unsightly,  and  besides,  do  not 
throw  out  so  many  flowers.  Some  of  the  her- 
baceous sorts  may  be  considered  as  frame  plants 
but  the  greater  number  require  thegreen-houK; 
and  some  of  the  very  succulent  sorts  do  beat  in 
the  dry  stove. 

When  an  extensive  collection  of  geraniumi 
is  kept,  it  is  recommended  to  have  a  bou* 
entirely  devoted  to  their  culture,  with  a  roof  *> 
constructed  as  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possihk; 
the  stage  over  which  the  plants  are  placed  should 
also  be  near  the  glass,  and  there  should  be  ample 
means  for  giving  air  and  heat.  Most  of  the  *f* 
cies  require  rather  more  heat  during  winter 
than  evergreen  woody  exotics  from  the  asm* 
climates;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  lose  then 
leaves,  and  to  rot  at  the  points  of  the  shoot*. 
To  prevent  this,  heat  should  be  given  in  the  d*y 
time,  and  air  admitted;  and  whenever  anytaf 
begins  to  decay,  it  should  be  removed.  The 
hardier  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer,  taking  care  to  remove  then 
during  heavy  rains,  which  is  apt  to  destroy  uVir 


The  finer  and  more  delicate  sorts  should,  ho«- 
ever,  be  kept  in  the  house,  allowing  them  free 
air  both  day  and  night.  In  warm  and  sheltered 
situations  it  is  usual  to  plant  out  some  of  the 
hardier  species  into  the  open  borders,  in  April 
und  May.  These  will  grow  vigorously,  and 
afford  a  profusion  of  flowers  until 
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ment  of  winter,  when  the  plants  may  either  be 
protected  in  their  situations  from  the  frost  by 
plenty  of  litter  or  mats;  or  they  may  be  removed 
into  pots,  and  placed  under  cover.  It  is  even 
found  that  if  the  plants  are  taken  up,  cleared  of 
their  stalks  and  fibrous  roots,  the  wounds  made 
in  doing  this  healed  by  exposure  in  a  dry  place; 
and  afterwards  the  roots  deposited  in  layers  in  a 
mass  of  sand,  and  then  placed  in  a  cellar,  or 
otherwise  excluded  from  frost,  they  will  retain 
their  vegetative  power  through  the  winter,  and 
grow  vigorously  when  replanted  in  the  open  air 
in  spring.  Or,  according  to  another  method, 
sstock  of  rooted  cuttings  may  be  thickly  planted 
in  pots,  and  preserved  in  the  house  during  the 
winter,  and  in  spring  planted  out  separately. 

Am  mil  can  Alok  *  ( agave  Americana ).  Natural 
family  bromeliaceat ;  hexandria,  monogynia,  of 
Linncus.  This  is  a  celebrated  and  splendid 
plant,  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  a  suc- 
culent plant,  without  stem,  the  leaves  being 
radical,  spiny,  and  toothed.  The  flower  rises 
to  several  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  number  of 
Urge  and  splendid  flowers.  There  is  a  variety 
with  striped  foliage,  and  occasionally  these  stripes 
are  of  different  shades,  of  white,  yellow,  and 
red.  It  has  been  completely  acclimated  in  Sicily, 
Calabria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  India 
Elands,  where  it  grows  wild  in  abundance,  form- 
ing hedges.  It  is  also  much  used  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  grown  in  vases  to  adorn 
apartments,  or  the  conservatory.  It  was  at  one  ■ 
time  a  prevailing  idea,  tliat  this  plant  only 
flowered  once  in  a  hundred  years;  this  is  now 
found  to  be  a  popular  error.  In  cold  climates, 
and  with  ordinary  culture,  there  are  certainly 
long  intervals  between  the  times  of  its  inflor- 
escence; but  when  it  obtains  sufficient  heat,  and 
receives  a  culture  similar  to  that  of  the  pine 
apple,  it  is  found  to  flower  much  more  frequently. 
In  Jamaica,  the  leaves  have  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap.  For  this  purpose  they  are  cut 
off  Mid  passed  through  the  rollers  of  a  mill,  with 
their  points  foremost.  The  juice  which  flows 
out  is  conducted  into  wide  shallow  receivers, 
through  a  coarse  cloth  or  strainer,  and  is  then 
exposed  to  the  sun  till  the  watery  part  is  eva- 
porated, and  the  remainder  is  reduced  to  a  thick 
consistence.  It  is  then  made  up  into  balls  with 
wood  ash  ley;  and  in  this  state  will  lather  with 
*alt  water  as  well  as  with  fresh.  A  soap  may 
also  be  prepared  by  pounding  the  leaves  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  and  then  expressing  the  juice, 
which  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence in  the  sun,  or  by  boiling.  One  gallon 
of  juice  thus  prepared,  will  yield  about  one 
pound  of  a  soft  extract.  The  juice  in  both  these 
ways,  must  be  carefully  strained;  and  the  extract 
must  never  be  combined  with  tallow,  or  other 
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greasy  materials.  The  leaves  are  also  used  for 
scouring  pewter,  and  other  kitchen  utensils,  and 
floors.  The  inward  spongy  substance  of  the 
decayed  stalk  is  employed  as  tinder.  The  fibres 
of  the  leaves,  separated  by  bruising  and  macer- 
ating in  water,  and  afterwards  beating  them, 
may  be  spun  into  a  strong,  useful  thread.  There 
are  several  species  of  the  agave,  all  of  which 
very  closely  resemble  each  other. 

Adam's  Needle  (yucca).*  Natural  family, 
liliaeex;  hcxandria,  monogynia,  of  Linnirus. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  all  re- 
markable for  the  splendour  of  their  flowers;  tho 
most  majestic  are  the  y.  gloriosa,  tuperba,  and 
augnsti folia.  In  general  appearance,  the  plants 
resemble  the  aloe  tribe.  The  gloriosa,  when  in 
blossom,  presents  a  flower  stalk  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  hundreds  of 
large  white  depending  flowers,  which  blow  in 
succession,  affording  one  of  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  an  ornamental  plant  that  can  be 
conceived.  They  are  natives  of  America,  and 
have  been  acclimated  to  this  country.  They 
grow  slowly,  however,  in  the  open  air,  and  do 
not  flower  often.  They  are,  however,  of  easy 
culture  in  the  conservatory,  and  are  propagated 
by  new  shoots,  which  spring  up  from  the  root. 

Gloriosa  (Supcrba  and  Simplex).  These 
plants  are  so  named  from  the  splendour  of  the 
flower.  They  belong  to  the  same  natural  family 
as  the  yucca,  and  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
They  require  great  management  in  order  to 
flower  freely.  According  to  Sweet,  when  the 
stalks  and  foliage  liave  decayed  in  the  autumn, 
and  left  the  tuberous  root  like  a  well  ripened 
potato  in  a  dormant  state,  the  pot  containing  it 
must  be  removed  from  the  hot-bed  to  a  dry 
situation,  at  some  distance  from  the  fire;  all  the 
warmth  at  this  time  necessary  being  merely 
what  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pot 
free  from  damp,  and  to  prevent  the  waterings  of 
the  house  or  other  moisture,  from  falling  on  the 
earth  in  the  pot;  it  should  be  covered  by  invert- 
ing upon  it  another  pot  of  the  same  size,  or  if 
larger,  it  will  hang  over  its  edges,  and  more 
effectually  exclude  the  wet.  If  the  roots  are 
small,  two  or  three  may  be  placed  together  in 
the  same  pot,  whilst  in  their  dormant  state;  but 
if  they  are  thus  shifted,  tho  mould  must  be  well 
shaken  down  in  the  pot,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air  to  them.  The  old  mould  in  which 
they  grew,  must  also  be  used;  for  fresh  earth  or 
sand,  would  stimulate  them  to  move  too  early. 
About  the  second  week  in  March  the  roots  must 
be  replanted,  putting  one  or  two,  according  to 
their  sixc,  into  pots  measuring  six  inches  over. 
The  best  compost  for  them  is  fresh  loam,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  peat  mould,  of  good 
quality.    The  roots  are  to  be  covered  about  two 
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inches  deep;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hreak 
them,  unless  nature  has  shown  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  divide  them  easily.  The  pots,  when 
filled,  must  be  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  where 
the  heat  should  bu  equal  to  95°.  At  first,  water 
is  to  be  given  very  sparingly;  and  though,  as 
they  grow,  they  will  require  a  more  literal 
supply,  yet  it  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  be  very 
moderate  in  giving  it.  The  heat  must  be  well 
kept  up,  and  as  the  roots  extend  they  must  be 
supported.  Under  such  treatment,  a  plant  has 
been  known  to  grow  ten  feet  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  with  numerous  blossoming  stems  upon 
it.  The  flowers  are  at  first  green;  and  they 
afterwards  assume  those  beautiful  yellow  tints 
for  which  they  are  so  much  celebrated.  The 
plant  is  readily  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

Stapeuas.  Natural  family  asclcpiadctr ;  pen- 
tandriay  digynta,  of  Linna?us.     This  family  of 
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plants  grows  at  the  Cape  of  tiood  Hope.  They 
have  diminutive,  succulent  steins,  without  leaves, 
with  proportionally  large,  curious  flowers,  whose 
odour  is  frequently  very  disagreeable.  Yet,  from 
their  singular  forms,  the  plants  make  a  curious 
variety  in  the  conservatory.  There  are  several 
genera,  and  numerous  species,  almost  all  natives 
of  Africa.  They  were  first  introduced  into  the 
gardens  at  Kew,  by  Masson,  about  the  end  of 
last  century.  Some  of  the  species  are  used  as 
articles  of  food  by  the  native  Hottentots,  and  by 
the  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape,  in  the  form  of  a 
pickle.  They  thrive  best  in  a  sandy  loam,  mixed 
with  old  lime  or  brick  rubbish.  If  planted  in 
a  richer  soil,  they  will  thrive  better  for  a  time, 
and  produce  larger  flowers;  but  then  they  are 
very  apt  to  rot  off,  particularly  if  watered  too 
freely.  Indeed,  they  require  very  little  mois- 
ture, except  when  they  are  in  flower,  when 
water  may  be  given  more  freely.  They  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  These  should 
be  laid  to  dry  in  the  stove  till  they  begin  to 
shrivel, and  if  planted  in  this  state  in  pots,  they 
will  root  in  a  very  short  time.  If  planted  im- 
mediately on  separation  from  the  stem,  and 
when  full  of  juice,  they  are  very  apt  to  rot. 


Marvel  of  Peru  (mirabilis  dichotomy  and 
jalapa ) .  Natural  fam  ily  nyrtaginee;  prntandria, 

tmmopynia,  of  Linnieus.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  fragrant  of  flowers,  and  has  the  singular 
property  of  expanding  during  the  night.  On 
these  accounts  it  has  received  its  names;  harinu 
been  first  called  by  Clusius  admirabilu,  and  by 
Van  Royen,  nyctago,  or  night-blowing,  if.  dick- 
ototna  is  called  the  four  o'clock  flower  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  flowers  opening  regularly 
at  that  time  of  the  afternoon.  The  common 
marvel,  (m.  jalapa  J,  of  which  there  are  severs] 
varieties,  will  grow  in  this  country  in  warm 
sheltered  borders,  and  forms  a  very  pleasing  and 
ornamental  flower.  In  order  to  have  it  in  per- 
fection, it  should  be  sown  in  pots  in  the  green- 
house, and  then  planted  out  into  a  sunny  shel- 
tered border.  The  roots  are  large  and  tuberous, 
and  if  taken  up  and  treated  in  a  similar  way  a> 
directed  for  dahlias,  and  planted  out  in  summer, 
they  will  flower  perennially.  These  roots,  when 
washed  and  dried,  are  reduced  into  powder, form- 
ing a  substance  similar  to  jalap,  and  posswsim: 
similar  purgative  properties. 

The  Rafflbsia  Arnoldi.  This  flower,  of 
which  a  figure  is  given  at  page  170,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  a  parasitic  plant,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  was  discovered  there  in 
the  year  1818,  by  the  late  Dr  Arnold.  He  found 
it  in  a  jungle  or  thicket,  growing  close  to  the 
ground,  underneath  the  bushes,  and  attached  to 
the  roots  of  a  species  of  cismjt.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  a  flower  only,  having  neither  leave*, 
branches,  or  roots.  This  flower  however,  to  of 
gigantic  size,  measuring  a  yard  across.  The 
petals,  which  are  roundish,  were  twelve  inche« 
from  the  base  to  the  margins,  and  at  their  inser- 
tions about  a  foot  separate  from  each  other. 

These  petals  are  from  a  quarter  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  nectarium  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  such  a  capacity  as  to  hold  twelve 
pints.    It  appears  to  take  its  origin  in  son* 
crack  or  hollow  of  the  stem,  and  soon  show* 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  round  knob,  which  when 
cut  through  exhibits  the  infant  flower  enveloped 
in  numerous  bracteal  sheaths,  which  successively 
open  and  wither  away  as  the  flower  enlarges. 
A  singular  change  takes  place  in  the  vessels  of 
the  root,  or  stem  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows* 
their  ramifications  are  multiplied,  and  they  take 
a  direction  so  as  to  unite  with,  and  acconunodat<' 
themselves  to  the  base  of  the  parasite,  to  which 
they  convey  nourishment.    The  general  appear 
ance  of  the  flower  resembles  the  stapelias,  a&u 
like  them  its  smell  is  foetid.    It  is  dioecious  aal 
supposed  by  Brown  to  belong  to  the  nature 
order  asarintr.    There  have  since  been  disco- 
vered other  species  of  much  smaller  dimension*. 

Vex  is  Fly  Tra  p.  Monro  muncipula  ;  dtnt*- 
dria,  monopynia,  of  Linn«us.    This  is  a  plant 
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more  curious  thnn  beautiful,  a  native  of  Carolina. 
The  root  is  scaly,  nearly  resembling  a  bulb,  and 
not  prolific  in  fibres.  The  leaves  have  the  petiole 
winged,  like  the  orange;  and  the  extreme  part, 
which  may  be  called  the  proper  leaf,  is  formed 
into  two  halves,  which  move  on  a  central  hinge, 

m. 


VcMN  Fly  Trap. 

md  fold  up  and  contract  on  the  slightest  contact 
»ith  any  substance.  The  edges  arc  beset  with 
<pinea,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  glutinous 
mucilage.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  corymb, 
resembling  an  umbel.  When  flies  alight  on  the 
extremities  of  the  leaves,  the  contact  of  their 
fret  produces  sufficient  irritation  to  make  the 
two  halves  contract  suddenly  and  firmly,  by 
which  the  fly  is  crushed  and  pressed  to  the 
dutinous  sides,  to  which  it  is  fixed  until  it  dies. 
Uimsus  affirms,  that  when  the  entrapped  insect 
ceases  to  stme^le,  and  is  quiet,  the  leaf  opens 
■md  permits  it  to  escape;  while  Ellis,  on  the 
•>th*r  hand,  says,  that  the  lobes  never  open 
Hjain  v>  Ion?  as  the  animal  continues  there.  He 
'liinkg  it  probable  that  a  sweet  liquor  discharged 
'y  the  red  glands,  tempts  the  insect  to  its  de- 
struction; and  adds,  that  if  a  straw  or  pin  be 
introduced  between  the  lobes,  they  will  grasp  it 
»  fast  as  if  it  were  an  insect. 

This  plant  is  rather  difficult  to  raise.  Accord- 
in?  to  Sweet,  it  thrives  best  in  a  pot  of  sphag- 
num, with  a  little  mould  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  placed  in  a  pan  of  water.  In  all  case*, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  be  supplied  with 
fresh  cool  air. 

Water  Li  lv.  Nymphea;  polmndriay  monopynia, 
of  Linmcus.  This  genus  contains  several  bcau- 
tifnl  species,  which  are  aquatic  plants,  growing 
B  ponds  and  slow  running  streams.  The  com- 
mon water  lily  ( n.  alfxi J,  has  broad  showy 
leaves,  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water; 
and  a  large  white  flower,  with  numerous  petals, 
10  as  almost  to  appear  double.  It  rises  out  of 
the  water  and  expands  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  closes  again  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  reposing  on  the  surface  till  it 
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again  expands  in  the  morning.  The  roots  have 
an  astringent,  bitter  taste,  and  are  used  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  dye  cloth 
a  dark  brown  or  purple. 

The  lotus  resembles  the  common  water  lily, 
only  the  leaves  are  toothed  at  the  edges.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  Africa,  and 
America;  and  is  abundant  in  the  ponds  and  rivers 
of  Jamaica.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  are  famous 
for  this  plant,  which  grows  during  the  time 
the  country  is  under  the  annual  floods  of  the 
river. 

The  Common  Yellow  Nuphar  (n.  lutea),  is 
another  aquatic  plant,  which  has  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance  in  artificial  ponds. 

All  these  plants  are  easily  reared  either  in 
ponds  or  in  pota  of  water,  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil  in  the  bottom.  They  are  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots,  and  by  offsets  from  the  bul- 
bous species. 

The  Sacred  Bkan  of  India  is  supposed  to  be 
the  nelwnbium  speciotum,  a  large  petajled  and 
splendid  aquatic  plant.*    It  is  a  native  of  both 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  Japan,  and 
Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  According  to  Thum- 
berg,  it  is  esteemed  a  sacred  plant  in  Japan,  and 
pleasing  to  their  deities;  the  images  of  their 
idols  being  often  represented  as  sitting  on  its 
large  leaves.    The  long  stalks  are  used  by  the 
natives  as  an  article  of  diet.    Loureiro  mentions 
that  it  abounds  in  muddy  marshes  in  India  and 
China,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  handsome  pots 
in  the  gardens  and  houses  of  the  mandarins  ; 
that  there  is  a  variety  with  the  flower  of  a  pure 
white,  and  another  with  a  very  beautiful  lux- 
uriant flower,  having  about  one  hundred  large 
petals,  white  or  rose-coloured.    Both  root  and 
seeds  are  esculent,  sapid,  and  wholesome.  The 
Chinese  call  it  lirn-irha,  and  the  seeds  and  slices 
of  the  hairy  root,  with  the  kernels  of  apri- 
cots and  walnuts,  and  alternate  layers  of  ice,  were 
frequently  presented  to  the  British  Ambassador 
and  his  suite  at  breakfasts  given  by  some  of  the 
principal  mandarins.    The  Chinese  have  always 
held  this  plant  in  such  high  value,  that  at 
length  they  regarded  it  as  socred.    That  charac- 
ter, however,  has  not  limited  it  to  merely  orna- 
mental purposes,  for  the  roots  are  not  only 
served  up  in  summer  with  ice,  but  they  are  also 
laid  up  in  salt  and  vinegar  for  the  winter.  The 
seeds  are  somewhat  of  the  size  and  form  of  an 
acorn,  and  of  a  taste  more  delicate  than  that  of 
almonds.    The  ponds  are  generally  covered  with 
it,  and  exhibit  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when 
it  is  in  flower  ;  and  the  flowers  are  no  less  fra- 
grant than  handsome.     Sir  (icorge  Staunton 
remarks,  that  the  leaf,  besides  its  common  uses, 
has,  from  its  structure,  growing  entirely  round 
the  stalk,  the  ad  vantage  of  defending  the  flower 

•  Shortly  alluded  to,  p  2*0, 
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and  fruit  arising  from  its  centre  from  contact 
with  the  water  which  might  injure  them.  He 
also  remarks,  that  the  stem  never  fails  to  ascend 
in  the  water  from  whatever  depth,  unless  in  case 
of  a  sudden  inundation,  until  it  attains  the  sur- 
face, where  its  leaf  expands,  rests,  and  swims 
upon  it,  and  sometimes  rises  above  it.  This 
plant  bears  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  Pekin  win- 
ter, though  it  is  reared  with  difficulty  in  Euro- 
pean stoves.  It  often  grows  spontaneously  in 
China,  and  is  propagated  in  the  open  air  with 
ease,  both  from  seed,  and  by  the  root.  The 
Chinese  have  many  varieties  of  it.  It  is  said 
that  from  the  root  of  this  plant  the  ancient 
Egyptians  prepared  their  coiocana,  but  the  nel- 
umbo  is  no  longer  found  in  that  country,  from 
which  some  naturalists  infer  that  it  never  was 
indigenous  there,  but  cultivated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  extreme  care.  The  ancient  Romans 
made  repeated  efforts  to  raise  it  among  them 
from  seeds  brought  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
modern  .attempts  to  cultivate  it  in  Europe, 
though  with  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  sel- 
dom have  succeeded.  In  this  country  it  is  gene- 
rally grown  in  large  tubs,  with  a  few  inches 
depth  of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  mould. 

CHAP.  LIV. 

ORNAMENTAL  SB  BUBS,  DEATHS,  &C. 

The  varieties  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  suited 
as  ornaments  for  the  garden,  either  from  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage,  or  the  size  and  splendour 
of  the  flowers,  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those 
of  herbaceous  plants.  We  proceed  to  describe 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these. 

Tub  Rose.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
rose  as  a  medicinal  plant,  (p.  536),  and  are  now 
to  consider  the  several  species  and  varieties,  as 
the  most' agreeable  ornaments  of  the  flower 
garden.  From  the  earliest  times  the  rose  lias 
been  celebrated  as  the  chief  of  flowers,  and  has 
been  familiar  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
varieties,  from  the  cottage  garden  up  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  signifying  red.  There  are  various 
species,  although  botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
their  number.  Some  have,  however,  supposed 
all  the  European  species  to  have  originated  from 
one  source,  while  others  divide  them  into  numer- 
ous species  and  varieties.  Lindley  enumerates 
not  less  than  one  hundred  species  and  varieties; 
and  Miss  Lawrence  has  published  ninety  plates 
of  roses,  figured  from  natural  specimens.  Several 
splendid  works  have  also  been  published  in 
France  and  Italy  descriptive  of  this  genus. 
Lists  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  sorts  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  these  works;  indeed,  new 


varieties  are  raised  both  in  France  and  Britain 
every  year.  The  usual  colours  are  scarlet,  pink, 
variegated,  white,  purple,  and  yellow. 

The  most  common  species  are  the  Chinese,  or 

monthlv  rose,  the  cinnamon,  the  damask.  tb« 
evergreen,  or  Ayrshire  rose,  the  blush,  thr 
white,  the  moss,  the  dog  rose,  and  the  common 
cabbage  rose.  The  earliest  flowering  rose  U  \h 
monthly,  which  in  mild  seasons,  and  under  d* 
shelter  of  a  wall,  will  sometimes  flower  in  tlx 
beginning  of  April;  the  next  is  the  cinnamw. 
which  flowers  in  May;  the  damask  in  the  *iA 
of  Mayor  first  of  June;  the  blush,  York  mi 
Lancaster,  Provence  and  Dutch  hundred-leaved, 
in  June,  July,  and  August.  The  Virginia  and 
musk  roses  are  the  latest  European  sorts;  thtv 
flower  in  September,  and  in  shaded  sHuatiofe. 
will  sometimes  continue  in  bloom  till  the  middk 
of  October.  But  the  earliest  rose  is  also  the 
latest,  and  generally  continues  floweriug  UU 
interrupted  by  frost. 

The  rose  may  be  propagated  by  seed,  by  layea. 
or  cuttings,  and  by  budding.  Most  of  the  spt- 
cies,  in  their  Btate  of  nature,  are  found  growing 
on  a  sandy,  and  rather  poor  soil,  except  those 
which  are  natives  of  woods,  w  here  the  soil  is 
richer,  and  more  moist.  But  for  cultivate 
roses,  especially  the  double  flowering  kinds,* 
rich  loamy  soil  inclining  to  clay  is  the  bes^ 
They  also  require  to  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water.  All  the  varieties  of  tLe  cultivated  iwe 
are  double  or  semi-double,  that  is,  their  orpw 
of  fructification  are  converted  into  additional 
petals,  or  the  petals  are  otherwise  greatly  mul- 
tiplied. The  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  the 
air  is  confined  and  vitiated,  is  very  inimical  to 
the  rose;  indeed,  no  species  will  thrive  in  such 
situations. 

In  raising  from  seed,  the  hips  are  to  be  gather^ 
in  October  or  November,  when  they  are  ripf- 
These  may  be  preserved  whole  during  the  wini^r 
in  a  dry  situation;  or  the  seeds  may  be  nibbei 
out  immediately  on  gathering  the  hips.  Th< 
seeds  require  to  remain  one  year  in  the  soil  befort 
they  vegetate;  so  that  if  they  are  sown  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  they  will  come  up  in  the  Al- 
lowing spring.  The  seed  should  be  put  int  > » 
soft  moist  soil,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sand 
and  vegetable  mould,  in  a  shady  situation,  arJ 
covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  soil.  Thl7 
should  afterwards  receive  a  regular  supply  of  wa'i ' 

till  the  plants  have  come  up,  and  attained  a  fc« 
inches  in  height.  Early  in  the  second  spnru 
they  may  be  transplanted  in  rows,  a  fi>ot  ap^ 
.  every  way;  and  a  year  afterwards,  again  tian^ 
planted  to  a  greater  distance  asunder.  H*1** 
they  may  remain  till  they  flower,  which  var> 
in  different  sorts  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
year;  but  most  commonly  during  the  fourth 
summer. 

T<>  increase  the  chance  of  new  varieties, vtnou* 
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species  should  be  congregated  together,  so  that 
the  seed-bearing  plants  may  have  a  chance  of 
crossing  with  different  sorts.  Or  the  method  of 
Mr  Knight,  employed  in  other  flowers,  might  be 
practised;  that  of  extracting  the  stamens  from 
the  flower,  and  dusting  the  stigma  with  pollen 
from  the  anthers  of  other  plants. 

The  common  mode  of  propagating  by  layers, 
is  to  lay  down  the  young  shoots  of  the  preceding 
summer  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  when  rooted  plants  will  be  formed 
by  the  next  autumn.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  if  the  same  shoots  are  laid  down  when  the 
plant  is  beginning  to  flower  in  July,  they  will, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  produce  roots,  and  be  fit 
to  remove  the  same  autumn,  by  which  a  whole 
year  is  gained.  It  is  even  found  that  the  tip 
of  the  fixed  layer  itself  may,  in  some  kinds  of 
rose,  be  again  layed;  and  this  secondary  layer 
will  have  roots  formed  to  it  in  the  same  season. 
Such  sorts  as  do  not  root  in  one  year,  as  the 
moss  rose,  and  some  others,  must  be  left  on  the 
stools  till  the  second  autumn.  But  layers  made 
when  the  shoots  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  fur- 
nished with  healthy  leaves,  root  much  more  freely 
than  shoots  with  ripe  wood.  After  the  plants 
are  removed  from  the  stools,  they  are  planted  in 
nursery  rows;  and  in  a  year,  the  blossom  buds 
hating  been  carefully  pinched  off  from  the  first 
laving  down,  they  will  be  fit  for  removal  to  their 
final  destination.  The  stools  are  then  to  be 
pruned,  and  the  soil  dug  and  manured.  An 
improved  method  of  laying  roses  is  suggested 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  A  slit  is  to  be 
made  with  a  knife  up  the  centre  of  the  inlaid 

portion  of  the  wood  of  the  layer,  and  a  small  !  variety;  or,  hedges  of  roses  may  be  formed  with 
piece  of  stone  or  wood  is  introduced  to  keep  the  standard  rosea,  interspersed  at  regular  distances. 


may  be  from  three  to  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
One  remarkable  stock  in  the  Paris  garden  is 
fifteen  feet  high;  and  there  are  others  of  similar 
diraensionsatMalmaison,and  the  grand  Trianon.* 
The  stock  is  procured  from  a  wood  or  copse,  and 
may  be  budded  the  same  season  in  which  it  is 
transplanted,  or  in  the  following  spring  or  sum- 
mer. 

Generally,  two  buds  are  inserted  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  stock;  but  sometimes  three, 
four,  or  a  dozen,  in  alternate  positions,  on  the 
upper  six  or  twelve  inches  of  the  stem.  Every 
stock  is  supported  by  a  rod,  which  should  reach 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  situa- 
tion of  the  bud;  to  this  rod  the  stock  is  tied, 
and  afterwards  the  shoots  from  the  inserted  bud, 
which  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  be  injured 
by  high  winds.  The  buds  inserted  may  be  of 
all  the  different  varieties;  they  will  grow  out 
freely,  and  flower,  and  thus  afford  a  rare  and 
interesting  assemblage. 

The  Parisian  gardener  having  the  advantage 
of  finer  stocks,  and  a  better  climate  than  can  be 
obtained  in  England,  produces  superior  and 
cheaper  plants,  which  are  exported  along  with 
other  roses  in  great  profusion  into  this  country. 

In  rosaries,  the  usual  practice  is  to  introduce 
but  one  plant  of  each  sort;  and  the  varieties 
nearest  akin  to  each  other  are  grouped  together, 
by  which  their  distinctions  are  made  more  con- 
spicuous. Sometimes  compartments  are  formed 
of  particular  species,  as  the  Scotch,  Chinese, 
yellow  rose,  or  others,  which  lias  a  pleasing 
effect.  An  elevated  rock  work  in  the  centre, 
bound  with  creeping  roses,  also  forms  a  pleasing 


slit  open.  In  this  way  the  rooting  is'  greatly 
facilitated. 

Many  of  the  common  kinds  of  roses  may  be 
rapidly  multiplied  by  cutting  off  the  suckers 
which  spring  from  the  roots,  and  planting  them 
"ut  at  once:  or  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  may 
he  taken  and  put  into  the  ground;  and  in  some 
aperies,  as  the  Indian  and  China  roses,  they  will 
strike  freely. 

Bndding  is  resorted  to  chiefly  for  the  rarer 
sorts,  and  such  as  are  of  difficult  propagation  by 
layers;  for  it  is  found  that  plants  so  procured, 
*ven  though  on  hardy  enough  stocks,  are  less 
durable  than  those  raised  otherwise.  This  pro- 
cess has  of  late  become  very  common  in  the  for- 
mation of  standard  stems,  with  varieties  of  roses 
growing  from  them.  This  is  a  modern  inven- 
tion, supposed  to  have  originated  in  Holland, 
from  thence  copied  in  Paris;  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  adopted  in  Britain. 
These  may  be  rendered  highly  ornamental  to 
parterres  and  borders.  The  stocks  are  formed 
the  tree  rose,  the  dog  rose,  or  any  other 

These  stocks 


To  produce  vigorous  and  beautiful  flowers, 
some  attention  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
roses.  The  old  wood  should  be  annually  pruned 
off,  and  the  young  shoots  thinned  and  shortened, 
according  to  their  strength,  or  according  as 
number  or  magnitude  of  flowers  is  wanted. 
Those  plants  which  throw  up  numerous  suckers, 
require  to  be  taken  up  every  three  or  four  years, 
the  roots  reduced,  and  the  offspring  planted  for 
new  plants;  at  the  Bame  time,  that  part  of  the 
old  soil  about  the  roots  is  replaced  with  fresh 
mould.  When  pruning  is  performed  in  early 
spring  or  winter,  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the 
more  delicate  sorts  are  apt  to  die.  This  process 
then,  should  be  practised  on  such  sorts  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  most  usual  time  of  prun- 
ing and  dressing,  is  immediately  after  the  blow 
is  over.  When  very  large  roses  are  wanted,  all 
the  buds  but  that  on  the  extreme  point  of  each 
shoot,  should  be  pinched  off  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance;  while  at  same  time  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  is  given. 
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The  rose  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  plant  louse  (aphis  rota  J ,  a  small  green 
insect,  which  burrows  in  the  leaves,  and  extracts 
the  juices  of  the  plant.  Sometimes  these  exist 
in  such  myriads,  as  to  completely  destroy  the 
leaves.  They  commence  witli  the  first  buds  in 
February,  and  many  generations  are  succes- 
hively  propagated  during  the  season.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  eradicate.  Hand  picking  early 
iu  spring,  and  washing  the  plants  with  lime 
water  and  tobacco  juice,  are  recommended. 
Another  insect,  the  rynips  /•<**•,  attacks  the  bark 
of  many  roses,  especially  the  sweet  brier  and 
Scotch  rose.  These  insects,  by  burrowing  in 
the  l>ark,  cause  excrescences,  or  rose  galls, 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  oak.  These  were 
formerly  employed  in  medicine,  under  the  name 
of  bedrgnar. 

All  roses  are  not  odorous.  The  most  fragrant 
nre  the  common  cabbage  rose,  the  white  rose, 
and  musk  rose.  The  mode  of  extracting  the 
oil  or  attar  of  roses,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  637).  The  sweet  brier  rose  is  remarkable 
for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  its  leaves,  which 
becomes  very  perceptible  after  a  shower. 

Tint  Myrtlu  (myrtus).  Natural  family 
myrta<Y*e;  iruttitulria,  monoffynia,  of  Linnwus. 
This  is  u  plant  celebrated  and  esteemed  since  the 
lime  of  the  ancient  G reeks, who  called  it murtot, 
from  the  j>erfume  of  its  leaves.  The  common 
myrtle  ( m.  communis  Jt  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  a  popular  shrub  in 
English  gardens  from  n  remote  period;  lor  even 
before  the  invention  of  green-houses,  it  appears 
to  have  Itccn  preserved  throughout  our  winters 
by  covering  it  up,  or  removing  it  within  the 
shelter  of  a  house.  It  is  an  elegant  evergreen 
shrub,  with  handsome,  deep  green,  shining  leaves, 
which,  on  being  pressed  by  the  fingers,  emit  an 
aromatic  odour.  The  flower  is  white,  small,  and 
handsoino.  The  ancients  dedicated  the  myrtle 
to  Venus,  either  on  account  of  its  elegance  and 
fragrance,  or  that  it  grew  in  situations  near  the 
sea,  the  birth  place  of  Uiat  goddess.  The  blood- 
less victors  at  the  Olympic  games  were  crowned 
with  wreathes  of  myrtle;  and  it  was  the  symbol 
of  authority  for  magistrates  at  Athens.  Both 
the  branches  and  berries  were  infused  in  wine; 
and  the  latter  were  employed  in  the  cookery  of 
the  ancients.  It  was  also  a  medicinal  plant, 
although  disused  in  modern  practice. 

There  arc  several  varieties  of  the  common 
myrtle;  as,  the  broad-leaved,  box-leaved,  Italian, 
Portugal,  orange-leaved,  rosemary-leaved. 

It  is  of  easy  culture  in  the  green- house,  or 
even  in  common  apartments,  and  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  slips.  In  warm  sheltered  borders, 
it  will  also  thrive  in  the  open  air,  but  requires 
protection  in  severe  winters. 

There  are  several  other  species,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  China. 


Ilispaniola,  and  sometimes  called  the  wild  cin- 
namon, is  a  very  elegant  tree,  with  a  handson* 
ash -coloured  straight  trunk,  and  pyramidal 
head.  It  is  of  slow  growth  and  flowers  Utr, 
twice  a  year.  The  bark  has  an  aromatic  qualit  v. 
and  in  old  trees  it  becomes  white,  and  separatiur 
from  the  trunk  hangs  down  in  shreds.  The  Um- 
ber is  of  a  red  colour,  very  hard  and  fit  for  mill- 
work.  The  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
peas,  and  possessed  of  a  very  agreeable  aromatit 
taste  and  odour,  are  used  for  culinary  purpose 

Jasmine.  Natural  family  jasmiHtw;  dtandm. 
monofiynia,  of  Linmeus.  This  is  a  genus  of  pretu 
shrubs,  famous  for  the  odour  of  the  flower.  Srv- 
eral  species  are  natives  of  India,  one  or  two  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  common  jasmiw 
has  been  from  remotest  times  a  great  favourite 
in  gardens,  the  modest  white  starlike  flower 
contrasting  well  with  the  deep  green  of  the  stmi 
and  leaves.  The  flowers  are  highly  odorous,  snO 
yield  by  distillation  an  essential  oil,  having  the 
same  odour.  It  is  not  known  from  what  cousin 
it  originally  came,  but  according  to  Gerarde,  * 
far  bock  as  lol*7  it  was  in  common  use  as  n 
wall-shrub,  and  for  covering  arbours. 

The  Single  Arabian  (j.  tatnbac),  is  hiitb 
priced  in  India,  where  it  is  n  native,  for  the 
exquisite  fragrance  of  the  flowers.    It  grew  iti 
Hampton  Court  gardens  towards  the  end  of  tbr 
seventeenth  century,  but  was  lost  there,  ami 
was  known  in  Europe  only  in  the  garden  of  tht 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Pisa,  where,  sceord- 
ing  to  Evelyn,  the  plant  was  placed  under  guard, 
that  no  cuttings  might  be  purloined.    Id  17*. 
a  plant  was  sent  to  Miller,  and  it  is  now  s  com 
tnon  greenhouse  shrub  in  this  country.  TV 
Italian  jasmine  is  also  very  odoriferous,  and 
plants  of  it  are  obtained  from  Genoa  along  witii 
orange  trees.    The  Hairy  Indian  (J.  kirmtm). 
attains  the  height  of  a  tall  tree,  whose  gwtrt 
smelling  flowers  open  during  the  night  and  f*)e 
at  sunrise.    All  the  species  arc  easily  reared  an<3 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  root  resdih 
under  a  hand-glass.    The  best  soil  is  a  ligfc 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  peat. 

Privet  (lipustrumj.    Natural  family  oltimr, 
diandric,  monoaynia,  of  Linnsrus.    This  b  a 
well  known  garden  hedge  plant,  for  which  pu^ 
pose  it  is  well  suited  from  its  pliancy  under  tb« 
shears.    In  its  cultivated  state  it  becomes  a* 
evergreen,  although  when  found  growing 
in  woods  and  hedges,  it  is  generally  decidooON 
Like  most  plants  which  have  been  long  coin 
vated,  it  varies  in  the  fonn  of  its  leaves,  fly*** 
and  fruit.    The  berries  remain  on  the  branch* 
during  winter,  forming  elegant  purple  clustw* 
and  aro  not  eaten  by  birds  generally,  unlc*  ^ 
very  severe  winters  when  nothing  else  can  ht 
procured.   The  privet  ia  a  very  hardy  plant,  ad 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or 
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th-  «moke  of  cities,  in  the  shade,  or  umh-r  the 
•i rip  of  trees  ;  although  in  order  that  it  may  pro- 
duce good  flowers,  it  requires  an  open  situation. 
It  ii  browsed  on  by  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  but 
hones  refuse  to  eat  it.  In  the  varieties,  the 
leaves  sometimes  grow  by  threes,  and  are 
enlarged  at  the  base,  and  variegated.  Sometimes 
there  are  three  or  four  stamens  instead  of  the 
natural  number,  which  is  two.  The  colour  of 
the  berries  also  varies  from  purple  or  black  to 
white  and  yellow.    A  rose-coloured  dye  is  pre- 

..->.  i  in- m  the  berries,  which  with  alnmimpaitl 
to  wool  or  silk  a  durable  green.  Two  species  of 
moths,  the  privet  hawkmoth  (sphinx  ligustri,J 
sad  the  phalama  syringaria,  feed  on  it  in  their 
Urvs  state,  snd  it  is  said  that  the  common  blis- 
tering fly  also  frequents  this  shrub.  The  Chinese 
privet  or  wax-tree  produces  from  its  berries  a 
kind  of  vegetable  wax,  somewhat  resembling 
that  from  the  myrica  ccriftm. 

Tub  Berberry.  Herberts  vulgaris  ;  Hcxan- 
dria,  monogynia.  This  is  also  a  common  and 
utcful  shrub,  and  when  covered  with  blossom  in 
curing  or  fruit  in  autumn,  forms  no  mean  orna- 
ment to  the  garden  or  lawn.  The  leaves  are 
.'rate,  of  s  light  yellow,  or  bluit-h  green,  and 
when  chewed  afford  a  pleasing  acid  taste.  The 
dour  of  the  flowers  is  too  strong  when  near,  but 
pleasant  at  a  little  distance.  The  berries  are  in 
<.ne  variety  purple,  in  another  white.  They  are 
powerfully  acid,  and  are  employed  either  as  a 
pickle  for  garnishing  dishes,  or  boiled  with  sugar 
f  .nn  a  pleasant  jelly,  which  is  used  as  a  sweet- 
meat, or  occasionally  in  medicine,  as  a  cooling 
astringent  iu  febrile  diseases.  The  roots  and  bark 
.ire  employed  as  a  dye,  and  impart  a  yellow 
colour  to  linen  or  leather.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
nttle,  feed  on  its  leaves,  and  insects  of  various 
kinds  frequent  the  flowers.  One  of  these,  the 
mridium  bcrberidisy  its  particular  inhabitant,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  carry  from  this  flower  a 
peculiar  dust,  which  falling  on  growing  corn 
.rives  rise  to  rust.  This  has  been,  however, 
doubted  by  others,  and  the  rust  assigned  to 
the  growth  of  a  minute  fungus.  Linnsus  and 
Smith  have  remarked,  that  the  anthers  of  the 
berberry  are  so  sensitive  as  to  explode  when 
touched  by  the  feet  of  the  common  bee,  by  which 
the  pollen  is  scattered  on  the  stigma.  There  are 
several  other  species  besides  the  common  ber- 
btvry,  all  of  which  are  very  ornamental  shrubs, 
such  as  the  clustered,  the  Nepal,  the  hollv- 
leawed. 

Clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower.  Natural  family, 
ranuncular&e ;  polyandriay  pofygynia,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  is  a  very  useful  and  ornamental 
trenus  of  climbing  shrubs,  of  rapid  growth,  free 
Mowerers,  and  some  of  them  highly  odoriferous. 
The  favourite  species  are  the  large  flowered 
#>.rida,  the  purple  piticella,  the  round  tared 
jlammula,  and  the  American  verticillaris.  They 


are  all  hardy  plants,  and  will  grow  freely  in  any 
common  soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by  layers 
or  young  cuttings,  which  if  planted  under  a 
common  hand  glass  will  root  freely.  They  may 
also  be  raised  from  seed,  w  hich  is  produced  and 
ripened  in  great  abundance.  These  should  be 
sown  in  wide-mouthed  pots,  placed  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  after  the  plants  have  come  up,  they 
are  to  be  planted  out  into  the  places  where  they 
are  required  to  grow. 

Passion  Flower.  Passifiora ;  monadclpJiiay 
paitandria,  of  Linnams.  This  genus  has  obtained 
its  name  from  a  fanciful  idea,  that  the  appen- 
dages of  the  flower  represent  the  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

They  are  all  climbing  plants,  partly  herbaceous, 
and  partly  shrubby;  natives  of  South  America, 
the  West  India  islands,  and  China.  There  are 
many  species;  some  are  odoriferous,  and  others 
bear  fruits,  which  are  edible,  though  not  of  very 
rich  flavour.  The  leaves  are  of  various  forms, 
ovate,  round,  elliptical,  lobed,  sub-cordate;  some 
are  entire,  and  others  serrated  at  the  margins. 
The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  varying  from  red, 
to  white,  blue,  and  purple. 

The  Common  Passion  Flower  (p.  eerulea )y  is 
the  tallest  and  most  woody  of  this  family.  The 
stem  attaining  almost  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
arm,  from  which  shoots  will  spring  out  to  the 
length  of  fifteen  feet  in  one  season.  The  leaves 
are  palmate,  and  five  lobed,  with  smooth  edges, 
and  have  a  very  elegant  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  blue  outside,  and  purple  and  white  w  ithin. 
They  have  a  faint  odour,  and  are  very  evanes- 
cent, continuing  but  for  a  day.  The  fruit  is 
egg-6haped,  and  encloses  a  sweetish,  disagreeable 


pulp,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  seeds,  which 
are  black  coloured. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  this  species  are  very 
beautiful,  as  Milne's  hybrid,  (p.  cendea  racem- 
osa)  ;  the  narrow -leaved  ( anrjiistifolia  ),  and  the 
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Chinese.  These  are  all  hardy  green-house  plants, 
and  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  light 
rich  earth,  or  peat;  and  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  or  very  young  cuttings,  put  into  close 
moist  earth. 

The  Sweet  Calabash,  (p.  maliformis),  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies;  produces  large  flowers,  of  a 
red,  white,  and  blue  culour,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  fruty  is  round,  the  size  of  a  large 
apple,  with  a  sweetish  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged 
many  oblong,  black  seeds.  This  fruit  is  used  ns 
a  dessert. 

The  Qranadilla  Vine  ( p.  quadrangularis J, 
has  a  square  stalk,  and  leaves  five  to  six  inches 
in  length.  The  flowers  are  red  within,  and 
white  outside.  They  are  odoriferous,  and  gen- 
erally the  plant  is  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers 
at  the  same  time.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  being 
an  oblong,  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter  from 
the  stalk  to  the  eye,  and  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Externally,  it  is  greenish  yellow; 
when  ripe,  soft  and  leathery  to  the  touch,  and 
quite  smooth.  The  rind  is  very  thick,  the  pulp 
is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  eaten  with  wine  and 
sugar.  It  has  a  sweet,  slightly  acid  flavour,  and 
is  very  grateful  to  the  taste. 

All  these  species  will  fruit  in  large  pots,  in 
hot-houses  in  this  country.  The  roots  are  planted 
in  a  compost  of  very  old  tan  and  rich  dung,  in 
which  they  will  strike  freely.  They  require 
only  a  temperate  heat  of  about  70°.  As  they 
grow,  the  very  strong  shoot*  should  lie  cut  off, 
as  these  do  not  bear  so  well  as  those  which  are 
less  vigorous. 

Honey-suckmc,  or  Wood-dime,  ( caprifol- 
inm.)  Pcntandrio,  ntonogynia,  of  Linmeus. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
climbing  shrubs,  both  as  respects  the  foliage, 
and  the  rich  and  odoriferous  flowers.  The  honey- 
suckle is  well  adopted  for  arbors,  walls,  gate- 
ways, and  indeed  any  situation  in  the  shrubbery. 
In  the  twisting  of  its  stalk  it  follows  the  course 
of  the  sun,  which  is  the  case  with  most  British 
climbing  plants.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  can  be 
trained  in  any  direction,  and  bears  pruning 
well.  Professor  Marty n  observes  that  those 
plants  which  in  a  state  of  nature  cannot  ascend 
without  the  assistance  of  others,  are  often  liable 
to  lose  lar^e  branches;  they  have  therefore  a 
proportionate  vigour  of  growth  to  restore  acci- 
dental damages.  Against  a  wall  the  climbing 
kinds  are  very  liable  to  attacks  of  aphides;  and 
the  caterpillar  of  phaUma  tortrix,  and  the  hawk- 
moths,  according  to  Withering,  extract  the  honey 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  tubular  flowers 
with  their  long  tongues.  The  common  wood- 
bine, c.  periclymcnum,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  cultivated  varieties,  grows  abundantly 
in  woods  and  coppices  in  Britain;  there  are 
other  species,  natives  of  America,  China,  and  the 
south  of  Europe. 


The  seeds  of  honey-suckle  should  be  sown  the 
autumn  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwise  they  will 
not  come  up  the  first  year. 

The  plant  may  also  be  propagated  by  cutting. 

Lilac  (syringia).  Natural  family  Mm; 
decandria,  monvgynia,  of  Linmeus.  The  lilac  U 
a  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowered  shrub,  snath, 
of  Persia,  though  it  is  now  completely  acclim- 
ated to  this  country,  and  thrives  well  in  the  oj*r. 
air. 

Of  the  common  lilac,  $.  vulgarity 
are  two  usual  varieties,  a  purple  and  a  whit*. 
There  is  also  the  Chinese  and  Persian  lilac.  Ail 
the  sorts  are  readily  propagated  by  suckers  frua 
the  roots,  which  grow  up  in  abundance.  The 
common  lilac  appears  to  have  been  introduml 
into  Britain  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Henn 
VIII.,  for  in  the  inventory  taken  by  order  i  t 
Cromwell,  of  the  articles  in  the  gardens  of  lU 
palace  of  Norwich,  are  numbered  "six  liU 
trees,  which  bear  no  fruit  but  only  a  pleasin: 
smell." 

Cam  elli  a  .    Monadclphia,  poly  and  ria,  of  Lin 
neus.    The  nat  ural  family  camellia  inclwles  tl' 
tea  plant  already  described;  and  several  spwi^ 
of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  all  natives  «' 
China. 

The  Camellia  Japonicay  as  it  grows  in  tit r- 
woods  and  gardens  of  Japan  and  China,  is  * 
lofty  tree,  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  clothe 
w  ith  a  deep  green  shining  foliage,  with  Ian* 
elegant  flowers,  either  single  or  double,  and  0!  n 
red  or  pure  white  colour.  It  is  much  cultivate! 
among  the  Chinese  and  Jaj>anese;  and  appears  t 
great  favourite,  as  it  is  frequently  figured  in  uVir 
plantations  along  with  other  two  favourite  plant-. 
hibiscus  and  crysanthemum.  There  are  numermi- 
varieties  of  c.  Japonica  in  China,  the  great* r 
part  of  which  have  found  their  way  to  tb-< 
country;  while  other  new  varieties  have  be*u 
found  here.  The  double-white,  double  strips, 
and  double-waratah,  the  last  so  called  from  th-- 
central  petals  resembling  those  of  the  waratati 
plant  of  New  Holland,  are  considered  the  nne>t 
varieties,  and  are  also  free  growers  and  floweren: 
tho  p«?ony-flowercd  and  fringed  are  also  much 
admired. 

The  Oii-lxaring  Camellia  ( r.  o/ciftra),  * 
cultivated  for  its  seeds,  from  which  an  oil  ■< 
expressed,  and  which  is  very  generally  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  cookery.  It  thrives  I**'- 
in  a  red  sandy  soil,  and  attains  a  height  of  »i* 
to  eight  feet,  producing  a  profusion  of  whi* 
blossoms  and  needs.  These  seeds,  and  ind^- 
the  seeds  of  all  the  other  species,  when  reduo,: 
to  a  coarse  powder,  strained  in  bags,  and  uVa 
subjected  to  pressure,  yield  an  oil. 

The  camellia  received  its  name  from  a  J«"''< 
named  Cmnellus,  the  author  of  a  work  on  botar.y. 

The  single  red  camellia  is  propagated  by  euu 
tings,  layers,  and  seeds.  It  fonns  suitable  fltocla, 
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on  which  the  other  sorts  are  either  inarched,  or 
budded  and  engrafted.     The  cuttings  to  be 
selected  are  the  ripened  shoots  of  the  preceding 
summer;  these  are  taken  off  in  August,  cutting 
them  smoothly  at  a  joint  or  bud;  two  or  three 
of  the  lower  leaves  are  taken  off,  and  the  cut- 
ting then  planted  firmly  in  the  soil  with  a 
•libble.  The  soil  used  by  some  is  peat  earth  and 
sand;  while  others  use  a  rich  loam,  with  a  little 
wnd,  peat  earth,  and  cow  dung.    The  pans  con- 
taining the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  a  pit  or  cold 
frame,  without  being  covered  with  glasses,  but 
tht  v  are  to  be  shaded  during  powerful  sun- 
shine; and  in  the  following  spring,  such  as  are 
struck  will  begin  to  push,  when  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat.    In  the  following  Sep- 
tember or  October,  the  rooted  plants  will  be  fit 
tJ»  P°t  off;  and  in  the  second  or  third  spring 
they  may  be  used  as  stoeks.     Inarching  or 
ingrafting  is  performed  early  in  spring,  when 
the  plants  begin  to  grow.    Having  accomplished 
th«  process,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  fix  the  pot 
containing  the  stock,  so  as  that  it  may  not  be 
disturbed  during  the  connection  of  the  scion 
*ith  the  parent  plant.  The  grafting  being  clayed 
wr,  is  then  covered  with  moss  to  prevent  its 
tracking.  When  independent  grafting  is  resorted 
K  the  mode  called  side  grafting  is  generally 
u*d,  as  in  the  case  of  orange  trees;  but  the 
"peration  of  tongucing  is  generally  omitted,  as 
Ending  to  weaken  the  stock.    A  few  seeds  are 
»wictimes  obtained  from  the  single  red,  and 
wtni  doublc  camellias,  and  from  the  single  war- 
4*h.  These  require  two  years  to  come  up,  but 
make  the  best  stocks  of  any. 

fhe  tea  camellias  are  generally  propagated  by 
layers,  but  will  also  succeed  by  cuttings. 

In  order  to  raise  and  exhibit  camellias  to  the 
'■est  advantage,  they  should  have  a  separate  house 
**i?Qed  them.  This  house  should  be  of  ample 
Htight,  as  the  plants  never  look  so  well  as  when 
»ix  or  eight  feet  high,  trained  in  a  conical  form, 
*nd  clothed  with  branches  from  the  root  up- 
wards. The  plants  should  be  raised  near  to  the 
glass  by  means  of  a  stage,  which  should  be  so 
^ntrived,  that  as  they  advance  in  height  it  may 
be  lowered  in  proportion.  The  best  and  most 
*i>n  crown  glass  should  be  employed,  because  it 
h  found  from  experience  that  the  least  inequa- 
lity of  surface,  or  thickness  of  material,  so  con- 
centrates the  sun's  rays  as  to  burn,  or  produce 
Notches  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants.*  Every 
cultivator  must  have  observed,  that  the  leathery 
fining  leaves  of  the  orange  or  myrtle  tribes,  are 
more  or  less  obnoxious  to  this  solar  injury ;  but 
<he  leaves  of  the  camellia  are  particularly  so. 
Some  recommend  a  roof  that  will  not  admit 
r»»uch  light  ;  others  the  substitution  of  green 
glass,  or  of  glass  in  part  only ;  while  others  pre- 
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fer  as  much  glass  and  light  as  possible,  taking 
care  to  shelter  from  the  excessive  rays  of  the 
sun.  Much  care  is  necessary  to  raise  these  plants 
well.  The  roots  are  apt  to  get  matted,  and  by 
the  space  they  occupy,  so  to  compress  the  ball 
of  mould,  as  after  a  time  to  render  it  impervious 
to  water.  Hence  attention  is  requisite  to  see 
that  the  water  poured  into  the  pot  moistens  all 
the  mould  thoroughly.  To  ' prevent  this,  the 
roots  should  be  examined  and  pruned  once  every 
year.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  is  always  neces- 
sary, but  especially  when  the  plnnts  are  in 
flower.  A  degree  of  heat  above  that  given  to 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants  is  also  requisite,  par- 
ticularly in  November  and  December,  when  the 
blossoms  are  about  to  expand.  In  order  to  form 
handsome  plants,  they  should  be  trained  with 
single  stems  to  rods,  and  pruned,  so  as  to  make 
them  throw  out  side  branches  from  every  part 
of  the  stem  ;  and  to  encourage  them,  the  plants 
should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  each  other  on 
the  stage.  In  summer,  they  may  be  either 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  open  situ- 
ation, or  the  glass  roof  of  the  house  may  be  taken 
off.  The  hardier  sorts,  such  as  the  double  red, 
blush,  and  p*ony-flowered,  do  very  well  to  be 
planted  in  the  bed  or  border  of  a  conservatory, 
provided  the  roof  or  the  entire  frame-work  can 
be  removed  in  summer,  so  as  to  admit  the  full 
influence  of  the  air.  If  this  is  not  practicable, 
they  are  better  in  portable  pots  or  boxes.  The 
single  and  double  red  camellia  will  stand  the 
open  air  when  trained  against  a  south  wall,  and 
protected  by  mats  in  winter.  According  to 
Henderson's  directions,  the  best  time  for  shifting 
camellias  is  the  month  of  February,  or  the  first 
of  March.  After  this  process,  they  are  to  be  put 
into  a  vinery  or  hot-house,  where  there  is  a  little 
heat,  or  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
In  this  situation,  they  will  soon  begin  to  make 
new  wood  ;  and  they  are  to  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  and  may  remain  in  this  situation 
till  they  have  formed  their  flower  buds  at  the 
extremity  and  sides  of  the  young  growth,  when 
a  few  of  them  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  place, 
and  into  the  shade  during  strong  sunshine.  In 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  others  may  Ik;  removed 
to  a  cold  place  ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  as 
often  as  required,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  flowering  plants.  Those  that  are 
wanted  to  flower  early,  may  remain  in  the  warm 
house  till  they  are  beginning  to  flower,  when 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  place,  such  as 
the  back  of  the  greenhouse,  where,  if  they  have 
plenty  of  light,  they  will  continue  long  in  blos- 
som. A  camellia  cannot  stand  much  heat  when 
in  flower ;  indeed,  they  arc  seldom  discIo»ed 
well  when  in  heat,  and  they  very  quickly  fall 
off.  Those  that  are  kept  in  the  hothouse  or 
vinery  during  the  whole  summer,  will  flower  in 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  October;  and  a  larye 
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plant,  having  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  flower  | 
buds,  will  continue  in  blow  till  the  month  of 
January.  Those  that  are  removed  early,  will 
now  be  in  flower  in  January,  and  ready  to  suc- 
ceed the  others.  Such  as  have  ceased  flowering, 
are  immediately  to  be  removed  to  the  hothouse, 
where  they  will  begin  to  make  new  wood,  and 
will  be  ready  to  come  into  succession  next  sea- 
son. By  thus  attending  to  shift  the  plant*  from 
a  warm  to  a  cold  situation,  a  regular  succession 
of  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  October  to  the 
following  July.  The  winter  flowers  are,  how- 
ever, superior  and  longer  lived  than  those  of 
summer.  They  flower  best  when  kept  in  rather 
■mall  pots  or  tubs.  The  mould  should  be  kept 
constantly  moist  with  water,  and  in  the  summer 
months  the  leaves  mny  also  be  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  this  fluid.  "  There  are,"  adds 
Mr  Henderson,"  several  large  camellias  at  Wood- 
hall  that  have  not  been  shifted  these  five  years, 
and  they  are  still  in  high  health,  having  always 
produced  above  a  hundred  fine  large  flowers 
every  year.  Six  years  ago  1  shifted  a  single 
camellia  from  a  twelve  inch  pot  into  a  tub  seven- 
teen inches  wide  by  seventeen  inches  deep,  and 
grafted  it  with  two  different  sorts  of  double  red, 
one  double  striped,  and  one  doume  white.  It  is 
still  in  the  same  tub,  and  all  the  four  sort*  in 
high  health.  I  have  had  all  tho  four  sorts  in 
flower  at  once  on  it,  producing  a  fine  contrast  of 
colours.  The  plant  is  large  and  handsome,  being 
eight  feet  six  inches  high,  and  six  feet  nine 
inches  wide.  There  is  another  plant  here  twelve 
feet  high,  having  upon  it  all  the  sort*  I  possess. 
They  were  only  grafted  last  summer,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  sorts  are  showing  flowers.  Grafts  of 
all  of  them  have  been  taken,  and  arc  growing 
well."* 

Japonica  ( an  cnba  japonica).  Natural  family 
loranthe<x ;  moncecia,  tetrandria,  of  Linneus. 
This  is  a  well  known  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Japan.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
laurel,  only  they  are  thickly  mottled  with  yel- 
lowish spots.  Female  flowers  only  have  been 
produced  in  this  country,  but  in  its  native  cli- 
mate it  bears  fruit  like  the  laurel  berry,  a  red 
oblong  drupe,  with  a  sweetish  pulp,  and  a  kernal 
with  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture, 
and  flourishes  in  the  open  air  in  this  country, 
enduring  our  severe  winters. 

Laurestiwus  ( viburnum).  Pentandria,  trigy- 
ma,  of  Linmeus.  This  is  n  genus  of  evergreen 
garden  shrubs  of  considerable  beauty,  of  which 
there  are  several  well  known  species.  The  small 
dwarf,  r,  tinu*,  is  o  highly  ornamental  shrub. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  oblong,  shining ;  the 
flowers  white,  numerous,  and  showy.  The 
gucldor  rose,  r.  opolus,  has  a  large  bunch  of 
white  flowers  similar  to  those  of  the  hydrangea, 
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and  like  them  abortive.  Some  of  the  species  m 
natives  of  Europe,  and  others  of  America.  They 
are  of  easy  culture,  and  thrive  in  the  opto  air 
in  our  climate. 
Skxsitive  Plant  (Mimosa. J  Natural  familj 

This  is  a  family  of  beautiful  and  delicate  ahrol«. 
with  small  pinnatifid  leaves,  natives  of  Brad! 
and  the  West  India  islands. 

Several  of  the  species,  especially  ».  jwnifiw 
and  m.  pttdica,  &tv  remarkable  for  possessing  tW 
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degree  of  irritability,  as  to  shrink  and  contrv:: 
their  leaves  on  being  touched.  The  leaves  ak» 
fold  up  close  to  each  other  on  the  approach  d 
night,  and  expand  during  the  day  and  sunshine 
The  cause  of  this  motion  has  given  rise  toiwxti 
discussion  among  botanists.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  this  subject,  and  shall  here  givea  sum- 
mary of  the  opinions  of  Dutrochet,  as  drawn  up 
by  Professor  Lindley.  M.  Dutrochet  states  tkt, 
having  ascertained  hot  nitric  acid  to  possess  th? 
property  of  separating  and  reducing  to  its  sim- 
plest form  the  whole  mass  of  vegetable  usfu*. 
and  that  the  action  of  the  same  acid  product 
other  effects  equally  advantageous  fortheevv 
mination  of  the  most  obscure  parts  of  vegetal^ 
structure,  he  was  induced  to  give  his  attenti »n 
to  that  of  the  mimom  pudica,  in  the  hop?  of 
gaining  some  evidence  respecting  the  caus?  to 
which  its  sensibility  is  to  be  ascribed.  Bo- 
ning with  the  pith,  he  observed  a  considerable 
number  of  minute  globules  of  a  greenish  cokor 
intermingled  among  the  cells,  and  adhering  r* 
them  in  an  irregular  manner.  After  attempt^ 
to  show  the  probability  of  these  globules  havir:; 
deceived  M.  Mirbel  in  various  points  of  I* 
Analysis  of  Vegetation,  and  especially  in  rer>^ 
to  the  pores  which  that  botanist  supposes  v 
exist  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  Dutroc.V 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  application  of  b  ' 
nitric  acid  to  these  globules  renders  thetnp^' 
fectly  opaque.  Whence  he  concludes,  th* 
they  are  in  fact  minute  cells,  filled  with  * 
particular  fluid,  which  is  subject  to  become  ex- 
crete by  the  oppli cation  of  acids.  Now,  it  >' 
known 'that  such  fluids  as  are  thus  altered  1/ 
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•rids,  are  usually  dissolved  and  liquified  again 
by  the  application  of  alkalies.     A  few  drops, 
therefore,  of  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash 
were  suffered  to  fall  upon  a  portion  of  the  pith 
on  which  nitric  acid  had  been  acting,  and  the 
mixture  was  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  lamp. 
Being  examined  after  a  few  minutes,  the  glob- 
ules  were  found  to  hare  resumed  their  natural 
appearance.    This  curious  fact  indicated,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dutrochet,  a  strong  and  unexpected 
point  of  analogy  between  plants  and  animals. 
According  to  the  microscopical  researches  of  some 
modern  observers,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
all  the  organs  of  animals  are  composed  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  minute  corpuscles  similar  to  those 
just  described;  the  corpuscles  which  constitute 
the  muscular  are  soluble  in  acids,  but  those 
which  compose  the  nervous  system,  are  insoluble 
in  the  same  acids,  and  only  soluble  in  alkalies. 
Now,  as  the  chemical  properties  and  the  external 
appearance  among  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants, 
and  constituting  the  nervous  system  of  animals, 
are  the  same,  the  author  is  induced  to  infer  that 
the  spherical  particles  of  plants  are  in  fact  the 
scattered  elements  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
hypothesis  receives  additional  strength  from  the 
great  similarity  which  exists  between  the  med- 
ullary substance  of  the  brain  of  mollusca  gaster- 
opoda, the  snail  for  instance,  and  the  cellular 
medullary  tissue  of  plants.    In  pursuit  of  this 
idea,  Dutrochet  made  a  variety  of  experiments 
upon  the  sensitive  plant,  the  results  of  which 
stem  to  be  these.    "  The  principal  point  of  loco- 
motion, or  of  mobility,  exists  in  the  little  swelling 
which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  common 
and  partial  petioles  of  the  leaves.    This  swelling 
is  composed  of  a  very  delicate  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  is  found  an  immense  number  of  nervous 
corpuscles ;  the  axis  of  the  swelling  is  formed  of 
a  little  fascicle  of  tubular  vessels.    It  was  ascer- 
tained by  some  delicate  experiments,  that  the 
power  of  movement,  or  of  contraction  and 
expansion,  exists  in  the  parynchema  and  cellular 
tissue  of  the  swelling,  and  that  the  central  fibres 
have  no  specific  action  connected  with  its  motion. 
It  also  appeared  that  the  energies  of  this  nervous 
power  of  the  leaf  depended  wholly  upon  an 
abundance  of  sap,  and  that  a  diminution  of  that 
fluid  occasioned  an  extreme  diminution  of  the 
sensibility   of  the    leaves.     Prosecuting  his 
remarks  yet  further,  the  author  ascertained  that 
in  the  motion  of  the  sensitive  plant  two  distinct 
actions  take  place;  the  one  of  locomotion,  which 
U  the  consequence  of  direct  violence  offered  to 
the  leaves,  and  which  occurs  in  the  swellings 
already  spoken  of;  the  other  of  nerviinotion, 
which  depends  upon  some  stimulus  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  leaflets,  unaccompanied  by 
actual  violence,  such  as  the  solar  rays  concen- 
trated in  the  focus  of  a  lens.    As  in  all  cases  the 
bending  or  folding  of  the  leaves  evidently  takes 


place  from  one  leaf  to  another  with  perfect  con- 
tinuity, it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  invi- 
sible nervous  action  takes  place  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  point  of  original  irritation,  and  that 
the  cause  by  which  this  action  of  nervimotiou 
is  produced  must  be  some  internal  uninterrup- 
ted agency.  This  was,  after  much  curious 
investigation,  determined  by  the  author  to  exist 
neither  in  the  pith,  nor  in  the  bark,  nor  even  in 
the  cellular  tissue  filled  with  nervous  corpuscles, 
and  on  which  he  supposes  the  locomotion  of  the 
swelling  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  to  depend. 
It  is  in  the  ligneous  part  of  the  central  system, 
in  certain  tubes  supplied  with  nervous  corpus- 
cles, and  serving  for  the  transmission  of  the  sap, 
that  Dutrochet  believes  he  has  found  the  true 
seat  of  nerviinotion,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
agency  of  the  sap  alone ;  while  he  considers  the 
power  of  locomotion  to  depend  upon  its  nervous 
corpuscles  alone." 

The  sensitive  plants  are  easily  reared  and  pro- 
pagated; some  of  the  species  ripen  seed,  and 
others  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  from  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots. 

Rhododendron.  Natural  family  rhoduraeece; 
decandria,  motwpynia,  of  Li  mucus.  This  is  a 
genus  of  highly  prized  evergreen  shrubs,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  bear 
large  and  showy  flowers.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  rodon,  a  rose;  and  dendron,  a 
tree.  There  are  several  species,  chiefly  natives 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  North 
America. 

The  rusty -leaved  (ferrugineum),  and  hairy- 
leaved  (hirsutum),  grow  wild  in  great  abundance 
on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  and  Dauphiny.  They  are  found  grow- 
ing at  the  greatest  elevation  at  which  trees  will 
vegetate  on  those  alpine  ranges;  they  afford  fuel 
to  the  shepherds;  grouse  are  said  to  feed  on  them; 
the  white  hares  sometimes  gnaw  the  bark  in 
winter;  but  in  genera),  animals  do  not  seem  to 
relish  them,  probably  from  their  containing  dele- 
terious juices.  The  galls  of  a  small  cynips,  are 
found  frequently  on  them. 

The  Daurian  rhododendron  is  almost  solely 
confined  to  the  sub-alpine  mountains  of  southern 
Asia,  the  leaves  of  which  are  smooth,  naked, 
and  dotted.  According  to  Pallas,  it  first  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jenisea, 
and  from  the  river  Uda  in  the  pine  woods  it  is 
very  commonly  met  with.  About  Backal  it  is 
most  abundant,  and  continues  throughout  the 
desert  tracts  of  the  Mongols,  to  Thibet  and  the 
North  of  China;  at  the  Iena  it  becomes  more 
rare,  and  beyond  that  it  decreases  in  height,  has 
narrower  leaves,  and  a  smaller  flower.  Another 
species  is  found  in  Kamchatka,  growing  in 
marshy  mountain  hollows;  and  the  Caucasian  is 
a  native  of  the  summits  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
near  the  range  of  peqtetual  congelation. 
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The  Yellow  1th telodendron  ( r.  chrytanthum )% 
is  a  very  beautiful  shrub;  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
but  is  cultivated  in  this  country  with  considera- 
ble difficulty.  The  leaves  have  an  austere,  bit- 
terish taste,  and  have  been  sometimes  employed 
in  medicine,  especially  in  rheumatism;  their 
effect  being  stimulant  and  narcotic. 

The  Common  Species  ( r.  ponticum  J,  is  a  native 
of  Gibraltar,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 
about  the  year  1763.  Its  native  habitat  is 
marshy  ground,  not  very  elevated.  There  are 
two  common  varieties,  the  blunt-leaved,  and 
myrtle- leaved;  both  are  of  easy  culture. 

All  the  species  thrive  best  in  a  peat  soil,  inter- 
mixed with  sand,  in  a  moderately  shaded,  damp 
situation,  with  an  eastern  or  northern  exposure. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  seed,  by  layers,  or 
by  cuttings.  The  seed  is  either  procured  from 
America,  or  saved  in  this  country;  it  is  of  very 
small  size.  Early  in  spring  the  seed  is  sown  in 
pans  of  peat  earth,  which  are  then  placed  in 
the  shade,  and  in  winter,  put  under  a  cold  frame 
for  protection.  As  soon  as  the  plants  fairlj' 
come  up,  they  must  be  pricked  out  into  pota  or 
beds;  and  after  two  years,  they  are  to  be  again 
transplanted  into  wider  spaces,  where  they  may 
remain  till  required  for  their  final  destination. 
They  commonly  flower  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  year  of  their  age. 

In  raising  from  layers,  the  young  shoots  only 
are  used,  which  may  be  laid  down  in  June  and 
July,  when  in  full  growth,  or  in  the  autumn. 
By  the  former  plan,  a  year  is  gained,  as  the 
shoots  will  be  rooted,  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  succeeding  winter  or  spring;  although  some 
kinds  require  two  years  to  form  a  sufficient 
number  of  roots.  The  plants,  when  removed, 
may  be  put  into  beds,  and  protected  during  the 
first  winter  with  mats. 

Azalea.  PetUandria,  monogynia^oi  Linnaeus. 
This  beautiful  genus  belongs  to  the  rhododen- 
dron family.  The  flowers  are  very  abun- 
dant, pretty,  and  odoriferous.  There  are  seve- 
ral species,  some  natives  of  America,  and  others 
of  India. 

The  Indian  azalea  is  rather  delicate  in  this 
climate,  but  thrives  well  in  pots  of  sandy  peat 
earth,  in  the  green-house.  Young  cuttings 
taken  off  close  to  the  plant,  and  placed  in  pots 
of  sand,  will  root  readily  if  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed, under  a  bell  glass. 

The  American  species  are  more  hardy,  and 
thrive  well  in  the  open  air,  in  a  soil  of  peat  and 
sand;  or  when  this  cannot  he  obtained,  a  mixture 
of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  free  from  any  mixture 
of  animal  manure.  Most  of  the  hardy  kinds 
are  well  adapted  for  growing  in  pots,  and  for 
forcing  early  in  spring.  The  deciduous  varie- 
ties flower  better  than  those  which  are  half 
evergreens.  Of  the  nudiflora  or  naked-flowered, 
there  are  a  great  many  varieties 


Andromeda.  Natural  family  erlct;  icon- 
drtOy  monofjynia,  of  Linnaeus.  This  is  a  genu* 
of  neat  little  shrubs,  with  heath-like  flowers; 
chiefly  natives  of  the  marshy  grounds  of  America, 
and  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  moss  hypnoides  has  the  appearance  of  i 
moss;  is  a  native  of  Lapland,  where  it  spread 
over  extensive  tracts  of  that  country,  adonuii 
them  with  its  beautiful  red  flowers. 

The  marsh,  or  wild  rosemary  (poliftlia),  * 
a  native  of  Britain.  All  the  species  are  of  to*x 
culture  from  seed,  or  cuttings.  As  the  seeds  ire 
extremely  small,  they  require  to  be  very  alightk 
covered  with  soil. 

Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Trek  (arbvitu 
unedo J.  Natural  family  ericece;  decandria,  mo»<j- 
gynia,  of  Linns  us.  This  is  a  hardy  and  elegant 
looking  evergreen.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate,  and  aerrated  at  the  edges,  the  bell- 
shaped  flowers  forming  a  depending  panicle,  an! 
the  ripe  berries,  both  of  which  are  in  profusivn 
together,  in  the  end  of  autumn,  render  tlu> 
shrub  very  ornamental  nt  that  season.  It  U  j 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe;  and  is  abofoon  I 
in  a  wild  state  near  Killarney,  in  Ireland  when 
it  has  probably  been  brought  originally  from 
Spain  or  Italy.  It  however  flourishes  then 
in  a  calcareous  soil,  in  greater  luxuriance  thm 
it  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Hal) 
In  both  countries  the  fruit  is  eaten;  and  in  Spain, 
both  a  sugar  and  spirit  are  extracted  from  it. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species,  the 
red-flowered,  double-flowered,  and  the  entire- 
leaved. 

Some  of  the  dwarf  species  of  arbutus  form 
excellent  rock  plants.  The  beorberry  ( a.  ««• 
urn  J,  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  medi- 
cinal plant. 

Heaths  ( Erica  J.    Natural  family  trior; 
octandria,  monogynio,  of  Linnaeus.    Tliia  fanilv 
consists  of  a  number  of  species  of  dry,  brittle- 
wooded,  shrubby  plants,  generally  with  tabular 
or  bell-shaped  corollas,  coloured  white,  paV 
bluish,  pink,  and  scarlet.  The  common  specie*, 
so  universal  over  the  northern  jxarts  of  Europe, 
are  in  many  barren  regions  most  useful  plant' ; 
nor,  when  examined  minutely,are  they  less  beau- 
tiful, imparting,  when  in  flower,  a  rich  purple 
glow  to  the  surface  of  the  otherwise  rupged  an- 
barren  mountains  and  moors.  To  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  those  mountain  regions,  where  othf 
woody  substances  are  rare,  the  common  ling 
heath  affords  a  strong  thatch  to  their  cottar 
which  is  bound  down  and  retained  by  ropes  c 
twisted  heath.    The  walls  of  those  huts  are  al« 
constructed  of  alternate  layers  of  heath  ao^ 
black  earth,  or  clay.    The  hardy  highlander a)«> 
constructs  what  is  to  him  a  luxurious  bed,  bv 
placing  a  quantity  of  cut  heath  with  the  flower* 
uppermost.    Strong  ropes  and  wattled  work 
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al*>  made  out  of  this  useful  substance,  and  along 
with  dried  peat  it  constitutes  the  sole  material 
for  fuel.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Western  islands,  a  decoction  of  the  green  tops 
and  flowers  of  the  heather  is  employed  for  dying 
yarn  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  woollen  cloth,  boiled 
first  in  alum  water  and  afterwards  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  heath  tops,  comes  out  of  a  fine  deep 
orange  colour.  Leather  is  also  tanned  by  a 
decoction  of  this  plant;  Boethius  mentions  that 
the  ancient  Picta  employed  the  young  heather 
shoots  and  flowers  for  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  this  practice  has  even  come  down  to  the 
present  time,  although  it  is  more  rarely  used  now 
than  formerly.  The  flower,  however,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  so  that  bees 
which  are  reared  in  the  moors  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  a  highly  flavoured  honey;  cattle  are  fed 
upon  the  tender  Bhoots  of  the  heath,  although  it 
is  said  that  cows  not  previously  accustomed  to 
this  food  are  so  affected  by  its  stimulating  qua- 
lity, as  to  yield  at  first  a  bloody  milk;  but  habit 
and  drinking  plentifully  of  water  soon  cures 
this. 

Sheep  and  goats  also  feed  on  heath,  but 
they  are  not  particularly  fond  of  it;  grouse 
almost  entirely  live  on  the  seeds  and  flowers  and 
tender  tops  of  the  heath,  and  in  order  that  a 
constant  supply  may  be  afforded  them  through- 
out the  year,  the  seed  vessel  is  so  formed  and 
protected  as  to  remain  in  its  pericarp  for  twelve 
months,  or  even  longer.  Other  birds  find  food 
and  shelter  in  the  thick  covering  of  the  heath, 
and  the  leaves  are  preyed  upon  by  the  great  egg 
moth,  ( pAal<rna  qurrcusj.  There  are  three  spe- 
cies of  heath  common  in  this  country;  the  com- 
mon, (c.  vulgaris)  the  fine  leaved,  ( e.  cinerca ) 
and  the  cross  leaved,  ( e.  tctralix );  both  the  latter 
liave  ovate  bell-shaped  corollas,  and  of  the  three 
there  are  two  varieties,  a  white  and  red  flow- 
ered. 

These,  with  one  or  two  other  species  found  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  were  all  that  were  known 
till  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  But 
when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British,  a  number  of  rare  and 
beautiful  species  of  this  genus  became  known, 
and  were  speedily  introduced  into  Europe.  It 
may  serve  as  an  easily  recollected  date  to  say, 
that  all  of  them  were  sent  home  during  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  and  tliat  we  owe  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  industry  of  Mr  F.  Masson,  a  zealous 
lwtanist.*  The  culture  of  exotic  heaths  has 
been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
Britain.  It  was  first  practised  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  nursery  of  Hammersmith,  and  soon 
spread  among  the  enterprising  gardeners  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  the  Botanic  garden  of 
Edinburgh,  under  the  judicious  management  of 

•  London  Kncyclopcdia  of  Botany. 


Mr  Macnab,  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  o: 
exotic  heaths  in  Britain. 

The  native  soil  of  the  heaths  is  peat,  and  this 
is  to  be  employed  in  their  artificial  culture.  If 
any  substitute  can  be  formed  for  this,  it  is  leaf 
mould  sifted  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  sand. 
Earth  of  peat  is  obtained  by  collecting  peats  from 
bogs  or  turf  from  the  surface  of  peat  wastes  and 
moist  places,  and  laying  a  layer  of  peats  or  turfs 
in  a  heap  to  rot  and  moulder  into  earth.  This 
they  will  require  several  years  to  do,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  a  portion  of  mould  may  be  obtained 
whenever  it  is  wanted,  by  burning  the  turfs, 
and  sifting  the  fragments.  Sometimes  this  peat 
is  found  without  any  admixture  of  sand,  at  other 
times  when  streams  have  run  into  the  bog  or  lake 
while  the  peat  was  forming,  it  is  mixed  with  fine 
sand  that  had  been  held  suspended  in  the  water. 
This  last  is  reckoned  the  best  for  heaths,  and 
therefore  where  peat  is  not  sandy  naturally,  fine 
white  sand,  or  sand  of  any  colour,  provided  it  be 
not  deep  red,  and  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron, 
should  be  procured  and  mixed  with  it.  This 
sand  admits  the  water  to  penetrate  into  the  soil 
and  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  also  to 
drain  away  the  moisture  so  as  not  to  rot  the 
roots.  Pots  filled  with  pure  peat  earth  are  apt 
to  be  either  hard,  dry,  and  impenetrable  to  water, 
or  otherwise  as  wet  as  a  saturated  sponge.  The 
free  growing  species  should  liave  rather  large 
pot*  filled  with  good  black  peat,  the  dwarf  and 
hardier  wooded  kinds  require  a  good  admixture 
of  sand,  with  a  smaller  pot,  well  drained  with 
pieces  of  broken  potsherds  and  rough  bits  of  turfy 
peat.  They  also  require  less  water  than  the  free 
growing  kinds,  as  their  native  habitat  at  the  Cape 
is  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  a  scanty  and  sandy  soil. 

Heath  plants  do  not  require  a  warm  climate 
in  winter,  nor  indeed  at  any  season ;  if  the  frost 
is  excluded,  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Some 
species  even  will  do  to  have  the  ground  frozen 
about  the  roots  without  sustaining  injury,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  thawed  in  the  sun,  or  too  sud- 
denly, or  in  a  very  warm  temperature.  In  gen- 
eral the  heaths  may  be  kept  in  the  coldest  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  those  not  in  flower  in 
pits  well  protected  by  matting  during  the  night, 
or  with  prepared  covering  of  mat  or  straw.  Too 
much  fire-heat  in  winter  will  hurt  them  as  much 
as  any  thing,  as  they  only  require  to  be  kept 
from  the  frost ;  most  of  the  kinds  might  be  pre- 
served through  the  winter  in  frames,  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  keep  them  from  too  much  wet. 
They  all  require  a  great  deal  of  air  and  light,  and 
therefore  should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and 
near  such  gloss  as  may  be  opened  to  admit  air 
every  mild  day  in  the  year.  They  also  require 
to  be  regularly  supplied  with  water,  not  much 
at  a  time,  but  so  frequently  that  the  earth  may 
never  get  dry,  or  the  plant  droop.    Many  kinds 
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of  plant*,  if  they  have  suffered  for  want  of  water, 
may  be  recovered  by  an  abundant  supply,  and 
placing  them  under  a  bell  glass,  in  a  little  heat; 
but  if  once  the  roots  of  a  heath  are  thoroughly 
dried,  no  art  of  the  gardener  will  recover  the 
plant.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  so  many 
heaths  are  destroyed  when  introduced  into  rooms 
as  chamber  plants,  and  also  by  gardeners  who  are 
ignorant  of  their  nature. 

Heaths  are  propagated  readily  by  seed,  by 
cuttings,  and  a  few  by  layers.  In  propagating 
by  cuttings,  tho  tender  tops  are  taken  at  what- 
ever season  of  the  year  they  begin  to  grow, 
which  with  most  sorts  is  about  the  month  of 
June.  The  strong  growing  kinds  require  the 
cuttings  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  other,  and 
some  of  the  stunted  growing  kinds  should  be 
kept  in  the  hot-house  a  little  while  when  they 
begin  to  grow,  to  draw  them  to  a  sufficient  length 
of  young  wood,  or  cuttings  cannot  be  procured. 
Then  take  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots,  and 
with  a  sharp  pen-knife,  cut  off  their  lower  ends 
at  right  angles,  placing  the  cutting  in  tlie  nail 
of  the  thumb  as  in  cutting  the  nib  of  a  pen. 
The  cutting  will  be  from  three  quarters  to  an 
inch  long,  strip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  end 
to  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  and  in 
order  that  this  may  be  done  without  injuring 
the  shoot,  use  a  sharp  pen  knife,  or  a  pair  of 
small  scissors,  for  the  least  bruise  or  wound 
spoils  the  cutting.  This  done,  dibble  the  cut- 
tings into  pots  filled  with  moistened  white  wind 
from  pita,  or  with  any  small  sand  from  pits  or 
rivers,  or  if  neither  of  these  can  be  procured, 
with  powdered  sand-stone ;  when  they  are  all 
planted,  water  the  whole  to  fix  them  properly, 
and  when  the  moisture  has  subsided,  cover  them 
with  a  small  crystal  or  greenish  crystal  bell- 
glass,  fitted  within  the  rim  of  the  pot,  arul  place 
them  in  the  shade  on  a  spent  hot-bed,  keeping 
them  quite  close  till  rooted.  The  free  striking 
sorts  will  have  roots  in  two  months,  and  the 
others  at  different  periods,  from  three  to  twelve 
months  ;  most  of  them  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting into  pots  of  the  smallest  size  in  the 
following  March.  Their  rooting  is  easily  known 
by  their  beginning  to  shoot,  and  then  the  bell 
should  be  taken  off  an  hour  or  two  every  day. 
Many  heaths  ripen  their  seeds  in  this  country, 
and  seeds  of  the  various  sorts  are  regularly  sent 
home  by  collectors  at  the  C'npe  of  Good  Hope  ; 
these  imported  seeds  usually  arrive  in  winter, 
and  they  should  be  sown  early  in  the  following 
spring,  in  pots  containing  equal  parts  of  pent 
earth  and  sand  well  mixed  together ;  the  seeds 
should  be  thinly  covered  with  enrth,  gently 
pressed  down,  and  bell-glasses  placed  over  them 
as  over  the  cuttings.  The  soil  must  be  kept 
moderately  moist  by  gentle  waterings,  and  in 
about  six  or  seven  weeks  the  seeds,  if  fresh,  will 
begin  to  come  up  when  the  glasses  may  be 


removed  by  degrees,  and  the  pots  kept  near  uW 
glass,  and  shaded  from  the  mid-day  bud  till 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
pots  of  the  smallest  size.  Seed*  which  are 
ripened  and  saved  in  this  country  rosy  be  sown  u 
soon  as  gathered,  if  this  occurs  before  November; 
but  if  after  this  month  it  will  then  be  better  t  > 
defer  sowing  them  until  the  following  sprins. 
when  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manmr 
as  the  imported  seed. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  delicate  species  art 
propagated  by  layers,  such  as  e.  majsvni,  rttoru. 
pctiotatOy  and  a  few  others.  Even  these  require 
two  years  to  throw  out  roots,  and  for  the  ouVrj 
the  more  approved  method  is  to  plant  cuttings. 

Henderson,  of  Woodhall,  has  been  a  successful 
cultivator  of  heaths  for  upwards  of  thirty  year?. 
**  He  says,"  regarding  their  general  manazr- 
ment,*  "  I  keep  them  at  all  times  cool  and  sin , 
opening  the  glasses  in  winter  when  there  is  w 
frost  and  letting  the  wind  blow  on  them,  and 
using  no  fire;  but  in  time  of  frost,  I  never  shin 
any  plant  till  the  pot  is  quite  full  of  rook 
When  the  plants  get  large,  several  of  them  will 
continue  in  good  health  for  three  or  fonr  yean 
without  shifting,  and  flower  well.  I  hare 
plants  of  t.  retorta  here  in  pots  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  very  bushy,  being  eighteen 
inches  across,  and  fourteen  inches  high  above  the 
pot ;  e.  in/tmdibuli/ormisy  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  high;  e.fil- 
0*0,  between  five  and  six  feet  high,  and  uW 
feet  across  in  pots,  eleven  inches  in  diameter; 
these  have  not  been  shifted  for  five  years,  tni 
are  in  high  health,  and  covered  with  strong  fir* 
flowers,  from  the  mouth  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of 
the  plant."  The  number  of  ascertained  specie?  of 
Cape  heaths  exceeds  three  hundred,  besides 
varieties  of  them  arising  from  cultivation.  N<* 
above  twelve  species  are  common  to  Europe; 
while  the  American  continent  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  any  member  of  this  family. 

Heaths  are  by  no  means  liable  to  the  attack* 
of  insects,  or  other  vermin,  which  infest  the  more 
succulent  shrubs.  On  the  whole,  their  cultniv 
is  easy,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their 
flowers  well  compensate  any  trouble  in  reariw 
them.  Most  of  the  species  are  short  lived,  an* 
require  therefore  frequent  renewals  by  cutting. 
They  do  not  thrive  well  in  the  smoke  of  tk 
city,  and  require  a  pure  and  open  atmosphere. 
They  are  not  well  adopted  for  chamber  plant* 
either,  and  to  have  them  in  perfection  a  *fpar»!' 
house  should  be  appropriated  for  them. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  a  few  of  the  n»t 
interesting  garden  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  mie^ 
have  extended  this  notice  to  a  great  length.  1° 
fact,  the  «>rts  and  varieties  are  almost  unlimited 
and  thus  a  succession  of  new  and  pleasing  object* 
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ore  always  within  the  power  of  the  cultivator  of 
ornamental  plants.  Every  family,  too,  has  its 
peculiar  period  in  the  year  of  flowering,  and 
thus  an  annual  succession  of  plants,  appearing 
and  disappearing  add  to  the  present  gratification 
and  the  excited  hope  of  the  florist.  No  arran^e- 
ment  could  have  been  more  judicious  than  this 
successive  blossoming  of  plants,  and  thus  the 
diversified  beauty  of  these  natural  ornaments  of 
the  soil  is  prolonged  from  the  chill  of  January 
to  the  latest  glow  of  receding  autumn.  We  shall 
here  insert  an  interesting  table  drawn  up  to 
illustrate  the  monthly  development  of  flowers.* 

January. — The  crocus,  tulip, and  some  alliums 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  ground  ;  if  mild 
weather,  perhaps  some  choice  plant  in  flower, 
as  the  Christmas  rose,  daisy,  winter  aconite,  but 
generally  no  flower  is  to  be  seen  at  this  season. 

But  ever-greens  now  display  their  foliage  to 
much  advantage,  especially  the  holly,  with  its 
coral  berries,  chimonanthis  fragrans,  and  fra- 
Kraiis  grandifloris,  with  the  laurestinns,  are  in 
flower.  The  glossy  leaves  of  the  Portuguese 
laurel  glisten  in  a  lively  cheerful  manner  in  the 
gleams  of  sunshine  with  which  we  are  favoured 
even  in  this  month  ;  those  of  the  common  laurel 
do  the  same.  In  the  green-house,  the  camellias 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  some  heaths  and  Austral- 
ian plants.  In  the  stove  strelitzia,  and  some 
other  plants.  From  the  pits  and  hotbeds  in  the 
reserve  garden,  forced  roses,  hyacinths,  and  other 
bulbs,  with  early  mignonette,  are  ready  to  adorn 
the  cabinet  or  drawing  room. 

February* — The  snow  drop,  Christmas  rose, 
and  winter  aconite,  in  flower.  The  crocus, 
crown  imperial,  and  other  bulbs,  fast  advancing, 
if  the  weather  be  favourable.  The  buds  of  the 
weeping- willow  bursting,  or  about  to  burst,  a 
proof  that  this  species  has  not  yet  become  accli- 
m:iud  to  Britain.  The  male  flowers  of  the 
hazel,  yew,  erica  carnea,  and  some  other  shrubs, 
appear.  In  the  green-house,  camellias  and 
heaths  are  in  great  beauty,  as  also  some  species 
of  oralis,  protea,  &c.  In  the  stove,  strelitzia, 
and  some  bulbs  and  succulents,  with  forced 
flowers  from  the  pits,  as  in  January.  The  lark- 
sings  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
the  thrush  about  the  middle. 

March. — Among  florist's  flowers,  the  crocus, 
■cilia,  some  hyacinths,  and  crown  imperials,  and 
also  the  primrose  and  polyanthus  are  in  bloom 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  month.  Saxifraira 
oppositi folia,  among  the  alpines;  and  viola  odor- 
ata,  in  a  warm  border  or  on  rock  work.  Saxi- 
fraga  retusa,  chrysosplenium  oppositi  folium,  and 
nltemifolium.  Some  pines,  poplars,  and  wil- 
lows show  their  catkins;  the  sloe,  cornelian 
cherry,  mezereon,  different  varieties,  daphne 
pontica,  and  collina,  the  lonicera  nigra,  and 
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rosemary  in  flower.  In  the  green-house,  some 
camellias  still  in  flower,  numerous  heaths  in 
great  beauty,  also  aletris,  lachenalia,  oxalis,  some 
geraniums.  In  the  stove,  some  scitamineje,  and 
bulbs,  aolandra  grandiflora,  eugenia,  and  justicia, 
The  ring  dove  begins  to  coo  in  the  first  week  of 
the  month. 

April. — The  hyacinth,  narcissus,  auricula, 
polyanthus,  forming  the  most  valued  florist's 
flowers,  are  in  perfection  in  the  course  of  this 
month,  also  the  scilla,  fritillaria,  wall-flower, 
daisy,  pulmonaria  officinalis,  omplialodes  verna, 
various  saxifrages,  and  other  alpines.  Most  of  the 
wild  fruit  trees,  as  crabs,  pears,  cherries,  and 
those  allied  species,  are  now  in  flower ;  most  of 
the  willows,  birches,  elms,  and  oaks  show  their 
catkins.  Among  shrubs,  the  honey-suckle, 
some  robinias,  andromedas,  daphnes,  ericas,  and 
xanthoriza  apiifblia,  are  in  flower.  I  n  the  green- 
house, above  thirty  species  of  erics*,  and  nearly 
as  many  of  the  ixie  family,  with  lachenalia, 
oxalis,  acacia,  and  various  other  genera  in  perfec- 
tion. In  the  stove,  dracena,  bromelia,  kemp- 
feria,  and  stapolias.  Abundance  of  forced  arti- 
cles, including  annuals,  as  sweet  peas,  larkspurs, 
&c.  in  flower.  Most  of  the  British  summer 
birds  of  passage  arrive  during  this  month. 

May. — The  auricula  stage  Btill  a  fine  object 
in  the  first  week,  and  the  polyanthus  and  nar- 
cissus family  not  yet  over.  The  collections  of 
tulips,  anemones,  and  peonies  in  full  beauty  from 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Many  showy  herba- 
ceous plants,  as  statice,  lychnus,  phlox,  come 
into  flower.  Among  the  aquatic,  Huttonia  pal- 
ustris,and  ranunculus  aquatilis.  The  horse-chest- 
nut, hawthorn,  sorbus,  mespilus,  and  snow -drop 
tree  in  great  beauty.  Among  the  American 
shrubs,  several  species  of  magnolia,  azalea,  kal- 
mia,  andromeda,  and  many  common  shrubs ;  the 
lilac,  spinea,  guelder  rose,  honey-suckle,  the 
cinnamon,  Scotch,  burnet- leaved,  and  monthly 
roses.  In  the  green-house  a  fine  display  of 
heaths,  ixhe,  and  gladioli;  also  several  geran- 
niums,  salvia?,  protec  In  the  stove,  passion 
flowers,  justicia,  heliconia,  and  various  other 
genera.  From  the  forcing  department,  pelar- 
goniums, and  other  green-house  plants ;  hydran- 
geas, balsams,  and  tender  annuals.  Most  of  the 
singing  birds  are  in  this  month  in  full  note. 

June. — The  collection  of  peonies  and  anemones 
not  yet  faded.  Those  of  ranunculea,  iris, 
xiphium,  and  xiphioides,  and  of  the  hardy 
gladioli,  and  ixee,  in  full  beauty;  assortments 
of  pink  and  sweet-william,  in  flower  towards 
the  end  of  the  month;  also,  hemerocallis,  aquil- 
cqia,  campanula,  veronica,  and  many  showy 
herbaceous  perennials:  some  biennials,  as  agros- 
temma  and  abyssum;  annuals,  as  crepis,  silene; 
aquatics,  as  butomus,  hydrocharis,  potamogeton, 
viola,  saxifraga,  and  various  alpines.  Heart'sease, 
now  in  greatest  beauty. 
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The  lime,  laburnum,  and  fringe  tree,  in  flower 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month;  many  sorts 
of  roses,  andromeda,  magnolia,  rhododendron 
maximum,  and  ponticum,  azalea,  &c.  Of  com- 
mon shrubs,  cistus,  helianthemum,  erica,  dog- 
wood, elder,  cytisus,  spiraea,  lonicera. 

In  the  green-house,  chiefly  tender  annuals 
from  the  reserve  garden,  the  proper  inhabitants 
being  in  the  open  garden;  and  there  the  heaths, 
geraniums,  citrus  tribe,  diosroae,  protes?,  in  great 
beauty.  In  the  stove,  amaryllis  and  other 
bulbs;  also  the  aloe,  pepper,  and  other  succulents; 
eugenias,  epidendrums,  cassia,  cist  rum,  &c. 

The  goat-sucker,  or  fern  owl  ( caprimulpus 
Eurofkptu )>  heard  in  the  evenings  of  the  first 
week;  it  is  sometimes  heard  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  May.  Most  singing  birds  leave  off 
singing  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

July. — The  flowers  of  this  month  are  the 
pink,  and  carnation,  the  white  martagon,  and 
the  tiger  lilies,  the  Brompton  stock,  larkspur, 
lupines,  and  other  biennials  and  annuals.  More 
herbaceous  plants  are  now  in  flower  than  in  any 
other  month,  as  chelone,  delphinum,  dictamnus, 
gentiana,  statice,  phlox,  silene,  salvia,  veronica, 
saxifraga.  The  most  showy  of  the  aquatics,  as 
nymphsa,  nuphar,  villarsia,  alisma,  calla,  stra- 
tiotes,  royosotis,  polyganum,  amphibium,  are 
now  in  flower;  several  varieties  of  Georgina, 
variabilis,  and  various  al pines.  The  tulip  tree, 
magnolia,  kalmia,  andromeda,  azalea,  erica,  rho- 
dodendron, and  other  American  or  peat  earth 
shrubs,  in  flower.  Among  the  more  common 
kinds,  the  roses  are  now  in  full  splendour,  the 
white  jasmine,  honeysuckles,  clematis,  spar- 
tium,  gleditschia,  triacanthus,  cistus,  lycium, 
and  a  great  variety  of  others  of  less  note. 

The  green-house  is  now  filled  with  tender 
annuals,  as  balsams,  globe  amaranthus,  cox- 
combs, ice-plants,  sensitive  mimosas,  and  pro- 
bably with  some  of  the  stove  plants.  In  the 
open  air,  geraniums  will  be  in  great  beauty,  and 
also  heaths,  misembryanthemum,  melaleuca, 
metrosideros,  protea,  and  numerous  others. 
There  are  numerous  stove  plants  now  in  flower, 
as  canna,  poivrea,  passifiora,  nelumbium,  glori- 
okji,  amaryllis,  pancratium,  cactus,  euphorbia, 
myrtus,  ipimiea,  justicia. 

Showy  butterflies  and  moths  appear  in  the 
beginning,  the  large  dragon  fly  towards  the 
end  of  the  month. 

August. — The  prevailing  garden  flowers  of 
this  month  are  the  holy-hocks,  pyramidal  bell- 
flowers,  lobelias,  annual  stocks,  the  poppies, 
lilium  canadense,  and  four  other  American  spe- 
cies. Numerous  herbaceous  plants  are  now  in 
flower  that  first  appear  in  July;  and  various 
species  of  aster,  astrantia,  helianthus,  narthe- 
eium  ossifragum,  and  numerous  others,  first 
bloom  in  this  month.  Among  the  aquatics  may 
be  mentioned  lobelia,  dort manna,  calla  palustris, 


and  several  species  of  potnmogeton.  Scarcely 
any  trees  are  now  in  bloom;  but  of  American 
shrubs  there  are  various  sorts,  as  azalea,  clethra. 
and  magnolia,  in  perfection;  and  of  select  com- 
mon shrubs,  the  hibiscus,  with  its  numerous 
and  beautiful  varieties;  the  rose,  the  honey -snckk, 
yellow  jasmine,  clematis,  spinea,  and  dwirt 
pavia,  form  a  greater  show  in  the  shrubbery  wi 
rosary  than  in  any  other  month. 

The  green-house  the  same  as  last  month.  In 
the  open  air,  the  plants  growing  vigorously;  but 
except  the  geraniums  and  heaths,  and  some  suc- 
culents, not  many  species  in  flower.  In  thv 
stove,  asclepias,  convolvulus,  pancratium,  tatr- 
strcemia,  passifiora,  plumbago,  and  numexw* 
other  genera,  in  flower. 

The  robin  red-breast  sings  about  the  W. 
week;  and  butterflies,  moths,  and  dragon  Aid, 
abound  during  the  whole  month. 

September.— The  florist's  flowers  of  this  month 
are  the  Georginas,  which  flower  also  wfcn 
excited  by  artificial  heat,  previously  to  plantine 
in  the  open  ground  in  July  and  August;  bu; 
planted  in  the  usual  way,  are  now  in  perfection. 
Among  the  bulbs,  there  are  the  acis  autumnalis, 
narcissus  serotinus,  and  scilla  autumnalis;  the 
China  aster,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  now  in  prr 
fection.  Among  the  herbaceous  pereunials, ast«. 
solidago,  helianthus,  gentiana,  phlox,  and  aspbo- 
delus,  are  the  chief  sorts. 

Aralia  spinosa,  some  azaleas,  and  kafoik 
Lord  Macartney's  rose,  and  another  rose  or  tw>, 
are  in  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  thi? 
month.  But  the  chief  ornament  of  the  shrub- 
bery is  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash,  viburnum. 
crata?gi,  pyracantha,  Siberian  crabs,  sorb,  loni- 
cera, apple  rose,  elder.  The  green-house  plants 
are  now  generally  returned  to  their  winter  habi- 
tation in  course  of  this  month;  some  heaths, 
and  pelargoniums,  and  a  few  other  species,  in 
flower.  There  are  not  many  stove  plants  in 
flower  at  this  season.  Amanitas,  passifiora,  and 
some  succulents,  may  be  mentioned.  Tend<* 
annuals  are  supplied  from  the  forcing  depart- 
ment of  the  reserve  garden,  for  decoratine  tfa 
plant  cabinet,  conservatory,  or  drawing-room. 

October.    The  garden  flowers  of  this  month 
are  the  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  some  of  th* 
hardier  of  which  will  now  flower  in  the  op*o 
air,  and  the  others  under  a  glass  case,  or  in  the 
green-house ;  the  colchicum  aututnnale,  crocu?, 
cyclamen  europeum,  and  steml»crgia  lutea;  & 
principal  herbaceous  plants  are  aster,  solids 
helianthus,   heliopsis,    coreopsis  actinomer^ 
polymnia,  gentiana,  and  some  others.  Arbttas 
unedo  is  the  only  beautiful  shrub  in  flower, 
also  in  fruit  at  this  season  ;  gordonia,  rhamcu*. 
baccharis,  clematis,  and  the  common  1*7.  w 
also  in  flower.    Any  spare  room  in  the^o- 
house  is  now  occupied  with  chrysanthemums^1 
some  georginas,  raised  in  pots  and  placed  out  of 
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the  reach  of  frost,  to  prolong  their  bloom.  A 
few  heaths,  statice,  and  pelargoniums  still  in 
bloom.  In  the  stove,  vinea,  stapelia,  romanthera, 
and  a  few  others.  The  increasing  coolness  of 
the  weather  conduces  to  the  retreat  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  insects. 

Flies  of  various  species,  and  the  cristalis 
tenax,  which  much  resembles  a  drone  bee,  are 
very  abundant  in  sunny  days  upon  the  flowers 
of  the  autumnal  flowering  composite 

Xorember  and  December. — The  remains  of  the 
plants  of  last  month  in  greater  or  less  beauty, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  perhaps  a  few 
plants  unnaturally  in  bloom.  In  mild  winters 
stocks  of  several  sorts,  larkspurs,  violets,  India 
pinks,  pot  marigolds,  polyanthuses,  primroses, 
gentians,  monthly  roses, yellow amary His, daisies, 
and  various  other  plants.  In  the  shrubbery, 
clematis  calycina,  and  perhaps  a  few  plants 
unnaturally  in  bloom.  In  the  greenhouse,  dry- 
undria,  erica,  lantana,  and  camellias,  about  the 
middle  of  December.  In  the  stove,  all  the  spe- 
cies of  strelitzia ;  also  stapelias,  amarillis,  aletris, 
and  one  or  two  other  bulbs.  From  the  forcing 
department,  hyacinths,  Persian  iris,  and  other 
bulbs,  monthly  roses,  the  Provence  rose,  and 
other  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  subjoined  table,  drawn  up  by  Linnsus, 
knows  the  diurnal  expansion  of  the  corollas  of 
several  species  of  flowers. 

HOROLOCUUM  FLORAE, 

OR  A  TABLK  OP  THK  HOURS  AT  WHICH  CERTAIN  PLANTS 
KXPaXD  AND  SHUT,  AT  UPSAL,  IN  THK  60th  D  BO  REE 
OF  NORTH  I.AT. 
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CHAP.  LV. 

NATURAL  FAMILIES  OF  DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

Ix  chapter  xxv.  we  gave  a  summary  of  the 
natural  families  forming  the  second  great  divi- 
sion of  plants,  the  monocotyledonous;  in  this 
we  shall  enumerate  the  families  composing  the 
third  or  dicotyledonous  division. 

This  division,  as  already  mentioned,  compre- 
hends all  those  plants  whose  embryo  has  two 
seed-lobes,  or  cotyledons,  and  comprehends  the 
greater  number  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
well  as  a  great  proportion  of  other  flowering 
herbaceous  plants. 

In  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  stem  is  com- 
posed internally  of  concentric  layers,  or  circles ; 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  branched  laterally; 
there  is  generally  both  a  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
two  cotyledons  in  the  embryo.  In  a  single 
family— the  conifers;,  these  cotyledons  exceed 
two. 

Aristolociii.e,  Jussieu.  This  family  is  com- 
posed of  only  two  genera,  arutolochia  and 
usarum.  It  consists  of  herbaceous,  or  frutescent 
and  twining  plants,  bearing  alternate,  entire 
leaves,  and  axillar  flowers.  Their  calyx  is 
regular,  with  three  valvar  divisions,  or  irregular, 
tubular,  and  forming  a  lip  of  very  diversified 
figure.  The  stamina,  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
are  inserted  upon  the  ovary.  They  are  some- 
times free  and  distinct,  sometimes  intimately 
united  with  the  style  and  stigma,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  kind  of  nipple  placed  at  the  summit  of 
the  ovary.  On  its  lateral  parts  this  nipple  bears 
the  six  stamina,  which  are  bilocular,  and  at  its 
summit  is  terminated  by  six  small  lobes,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  stigmas.  The  fruit  is 
a  capsule,  or  a  berry  with  three  or  six  cells,  each 
containing  a  very  large  number  of  seeds,  con- 
taining a  very  small  embryo,  placed  in  a  fleshy 
endosperm. 

Jussieu  united  to  this  family  the  genus  cytintu, 
which  has  become  the  type  of  a  distinct  family, 
under  the  name  of  cytineae. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  of  this  family  are 
generally  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  have  also  been 
employed  in  uterine  affections.  The  root  of 
aristolochia  serpentaria,  which  is  aromatic,  with 
a  pungent  taste,  has  been  used  with  success  in 
typhus.  Asarabacca  is  diuretic,  and  is  employed 
as  an  external  application  for  ophthalmia. 

Cvtine.k,  Brown.  The  flowers  are  unisexual, 
monoecious,  or  dioecious.  The  calyx  is  adherent, 
rarely  free  ( ne/>cnthrs J.  Its  limb  has  four  or  five 
divisions.  The  stamina  vary  from  eight  to  sixteen, 
sometimes  a  greater  number.  They  are  mona- 
delphous.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  excepting  in 
nepenthes,  with  one  or  four  cells.  The  seeds 
are  attached  to  parietal  trophosperms.    The  styl* 
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is  cylindrical,  rarely  wanting,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  stigma,  of  which  the  lobes  are  equal  to  that 
of  the  trophosperras.  The  seeds  have  an  axile 
cylindrical  embryo,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
fleshy  endosperm. 

The  genera  which  compose  this  small  family, 
are  cytinua,  raflcsia,  and  nepenthes.  The  first 
two  an-  parasitic,  and  destitute  of  leaves.  The 
other  is  remarkable  for  having  its  leaves  termin- 
ated by  a  kind  of  bottle,  which  shuts  by  means 
of  a  movable  lid;  or,  according  to  some  views, 
this  lid  is  reckoned  the  true  leaf.  This 
family  is  distinguished  from  the  aristolochis?  by 
having  its  seeds  attached  to  parietal  tropho- 
sperms,  by  its  unisexual  flowers,  and  by  the 
quaternary  or  quinary  number  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  flower. 

The  active  properties  of  these  plants  are  little 
known;  nor  have  they  been  appropriated  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

SastalackvK,  Brown.  These  are  herbaceous, 
or  frutescent  plants,  or  trees  with  alternate,  rarely 
opposite  leaves;  destitute  of  stipules,  and  small 
flowers,  either  solitary,  or  disposed  in  a  spike  or 
sertule.  Their  calyx  is  superior,  with  four  or 
five  valvar  divisions.  The  stamina,  four  or  five 
in  number,  are  opposite  to  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  and  inserted  at  their  base.  The  ovary  is 
inferior,  with  a  single  cell,  containing  one,  two, 
or  four  ovules,  which  hang  from  the  summit  of 
a  filiform  podosperm,  springing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cell.  The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by 
a  lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  indehiscent, 
ospermous,  sometimes  slightly  fleshy.  The 
seed  presents  an  axile  embryo  in  a  fleshy  endo- 
sperm. 

This  family  was  established  by  Brown,  and  is 
composed  of  the  genera  thessium,  yuinchamalium, 
osyrw,  and  ftuomu,  placed  by  Jussieu  in  the 
family  of  eleagnete,  and  of  the  genus  tantalum, 
which  formed  part  of  the  onagrariie.  They  are 
trees,  or  dwarf  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape, 
New  Holland,  and  India,  a  few  only  being  found 
in  Europe  and  America.  Santalum 
esteemed  for  its  perfume.  The  others 
few  known  virtues. 

EL.CAONEiE,  A.  Rich.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  which  are  destitute 
of  stipules,  and  entire.  Their  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious or  hermaphrodite;  the  male  ones  sometimes 
disposed  in  a  kind  of  catkin.  The  calyx  is 
monosepalous,  and  tubular;  its  limb  entire,  or 
with  two  or  four  divisions.  The  stamina,  from 
three  to  eight  in  number,  are  introsal,  and  nearly 
sessile  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  calyx.  In  the 
female  flowers,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  directly 
covers  the  ovary,  but  without  adhering  to  it. 
The  entrance  of  the  tube  is  sometimes  partly 
closed  by  a  variously  lobed  disk.  The  ovary  is 
free,  unilocular,  and  contains  a  single  ascending, 
pedicellate  ovary.  The  style  is  short  the  stigma 


simple,  elongated,  and  linguiform.  The  fruit  it 
a  crustaeeous  akenium,  covered  by  the  calyi, 
which  has  become  fleshy.  The  seed  contains,  is 
a  very  thin  endosperm,  an  embryo  which  ha 
the  same  direction. 

The  genera  are  elceagnut,  hippopha-,  rhephadt^ 
and  eotitileum.  They  are  of  little  note.  Th* 
berries  of  hipjx>ph<v  rhamnoides,  are  used  as  at 
acid  sauce  in  Sweden. 

Thymblka,  Jussieu.  Shrubs,  rarely  herha- 
ceous  plants,  with  alternate,  or  opposite,  entire 
leaves,  having  the  flowers  terminal  or  axillar.in 
sertules,  spikes,  solitary,  or  several  together  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  generally 
coloured,  and  petaloid,  more  or  less  tubular,  with 
four  or  five  divisions,  which  are  imbricated  before 
expansion.  The  stamina,  generally  eight  in 
number,  disposed  in  two  series,  or  four,  or  only 
two,  are  inserted  sessile  upon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  calyx.  The  ovary*  is  unilocular,  and  con- 
tains a  single  pendent  ovule.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple, terminated  by  an  equally  simple  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  nut,  slightly  fleshvexter- 
nally.  The  embryo,  which  is  reversed  like  the 
seed,  is  contained  in  a  fleshy  and  thin  endo- 
sperm. 

The  principal  genera  of  this  family  are:  4*pk#, 
tteUeray  pauerina,  pimelia,  ttruthiola,  &c. 

The  bark  is  extremely  acrid,  or  caustic,  blis- 
tering the  skin.  Tliat  of  daphne  maereo*  is 
employed  in  medicine.  The  lace  tree,  dapknf 
laghettoy  is  remarkable  for  the  reticulated  appear- 
ance of  the  liber,  which  may  be  pulled  out  in 
many  successive  layers,  resembling  a  piece  of 
lace. 

ProteacKjS,  Jussieu.    The  pretences  are  all 
shrubs  or  trees,  which  grow  in  abundance  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  New  Holland.  Tbeir 
leaves  are  alternate,  sometimes  nearly  verticel- 
late,  or  imbricate.    Their  flowers,  which  are 
generally  hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual,  are 
sometimes  grouped  in  the  axilla?  of  the  leaves, 
sometimes  collected  into  a  kind  of  cone  or  cat- 
kin.   Their  calyx  consists  of  four  linear  sepal*, 
sometimes  united,  and  forming  a  tubular  calyx, 
with  four  more  or  less  deep  and  valvar  divisions. 
The  stamina,  four  in  number,  are  opposite  to 
the  sepals,  and  almost  sessile  at  the  summit  of 
their  inner  surface.    The  ovary  is  free,  with  » 
single  cell,  containing  a  seed  attached  about  the 
middle  of  its  height.   The  style  is  terminated 
by  a  usually  simple  stigma.    The  fruits  arc 
capsules  of  various  forms,  unilocular,  and  moo- 
ospennous,  opening  on  one  side  by  s  longitu- 
dinal suture,  and  by  their  aggregation,  sometime* 
forming  a  kind  of  cone.   The  seed,  which  * 
occasionally  winged,  consists  of  a  straight  embn* 
destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  genera  of  this  family  are  numerous.  We 
shall  here  mention  as  examples  :  prctta,  p&> 
phifa,  banksia,  (jrevillra,  rmfvi/iriiim,  hateo,  *c. 
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This  family,  on  account  of  the  form  of  it*  calyx, 
its  stamina  sessile  at  the  summit  of  the  sepals, 
and  especially  its  general  aspect,  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  any  other. 

From  their  beauty,  they  are  esteemed  in  orna- 
mental gardening.  They  are  not  known  to  pos- 
sess any  other  valuable  properties.  The  bark 
is  astringent,  and  that  of  one  species  yields  a 
pink  dye. 

Lai-rixelc,  Jusaieu.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
alternate,  rarely  opposite,  entire  or  lobed,  very 
frequently  coriaceous,  persistent,  dotted  leaves. 
The  flowers,  sometimes  unisexual,  are  disposed 
in  panicles  or  cymes.  The  calyx  is  monosepalous, 
with  four  or  six  deep  divisions,  imbricated  by 
their  edges  previous  to  expansion.  The  stamina 
at*  from  eight  to  twelve,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  calyx.  Their  filaments  have  at  their  base 
two  pedicellate  appendages,  of  diversified  form, 
and  appearing  to  be  abortive  stamina.  The 
anthers  are  terminal,  opening  by  means  of  two 
or  four  valves,  which  rise  from  the  base  to  the 
wmmit.  The  ovary  is  free,  unilocular,  con- 
taining a  single  pendent  ovule.  The  style  is 
more  or  leas  elongated,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
»imple  stigma.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  accompanied 
»t  its  base  by  the  calyx,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
cspala.  The  seed  contains  under  its  proper 
miqrument  a  very  large  embryo,  reversed  like 
the  seed,  with  extremely  thick  and  fleshy  coty- 

The  type  of  this  family  is  formed  by  the 
LreM,  and  some  genera  allied  to  it,  as  borbonia, 
™x*Q,  and  ca&nytha.  The  last  mentioned  genus 
» remarkable  for  being  composed  of  herbaceous 
twining  and  leafless  plants.  Jussicu  united 
*yrvtica  with  the  laurines?,  but  Mr  Brown  has 
justly  removed  it  to  form  a  distinct  family  under 
the  name  of  myristicta.  The  family  of  taurines? 
it  chiefly  characterised  by  its  peculiar  aspect, 
and  hy  its  stamina,  the  anthers  of  which  open 
ly  means  of  valves.  The  same  character  is 
oWrred  in  the  hamamelidea?  and  Berberide«; 
ht  the  last  mentioned  family  belongs  to  the 
of   hypogynous  polypetalous  dicotyle- 

oones. 

Many  of  the  species  are  aromatic,  pungent, 
«nd  stomachic.  Cinnamon,  cassia,  and  camphor, 
■r*  obtained  from  various  species  of  Lauras. 
The  bark  of  laurut  benzoin  is  employed  in 
America  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Mtristicx^,  Drown.  Tropical  trees  with  alter- 
>»te,  entire  leaves,  which  are  not  dotted,  and 
i»<*cious,  axillar,  or  terminal  flowers,  variously 
li-iKned.  Their  monosepalous  calyx  has  four 
llrar  divisions.  In  the  male  flowers  there  are 
*>m  three  to  twelve  monadelphous  stamina;  the 
■"hers  placed  close  together,  often  united,  and 
lining  by  a  longitudinal  groove.  In  the  female 
■>wm  the  ovary  is  free,  with  a  single  cell,  con- 
fining a  single  erect  ovule.    The  style  is  very 


short,  terminated  by  a  lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a  kind  of  capsular  berry,  opening  with  two 
valves.  The  seed  is  covered  by  a  fleshy  arillus, 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  shreds.  The 
endosperm  is  fleshy  or  very  hard,  mottled,  and 
contains  towards  its  base  a  very  small  erect 
embryo. 

The  type  of  this  family  is  the  nutmeg  tree.  It 
is  very  distinct  from  the  taurines,  in  having  its 
calyx  with  three  divisions;  its  stamina  monadel- 
phous, and  opening  by  a  longitudinal  groove; 
its  seed  erect,  and  furnished  with  an  arillus;  and 
its  embryo  very  small,  and  contained  in  a  hard 
and  marbled  endosperm. 

Nutmeg  and  mace,  the  fruit  of  myrutica  moa- 
cJiata,  are  possessed  of  aromatic  and  stimulant 
properties. 

I'oly oon le,  Jussieu.  Herbaceous,  rarely  suf- 
frutescent  plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  sheath- 
ing at  their  base,  or  adhering  to  a  membranous 
and  stipular  sheath,  rolled  downwards  upon  their 
middle  nerve  when  young.  Flowers  sometimes 
unisexual,  disposed  in  cylindrical  spikes,  or  in 
terminal  clusters.  Calyx  monosepalous,  with 
from  four  to  six  segments,  sometimes  disposed 
in  two  rows,  and  imbricated  previous  to  their 
evolution.  Stamina  from  four  to  nine,  free,  and 
with  unthecs  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary 
free,  unilocular,  with  a  single  erect  ovule;  the 
fruit,  which  is  pretty  frequently  triangular,  ia 
dry  and  indehisccnt,  sometimes  covered  by  the 
persistent  calyx.  The  seed  contains,  in  a  farin- 
aceous, sometimes  very  thin  endosperm,  a  re- 
versed and  often  unilateral  embryo. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  poly- 
ponum,  rumcXy  rheum,  cocoloba,  &c.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chenopodea?,  by  the  stipular 
sheath  of  its  leaves,  its  erect  ovule,  and  its  re- 
versed embryo. 

The  roots  of  many  species  are  astringent,  aa 
of  the  rumiccM  generally.  Those  of  rheum  arc 
well  known  as  a  common  purgative.  Polygonum 
hydropiper  is  extremely  acrid,  and  blisters  the 
mouth  when  tasted.  The  seeds  of  polygonum 
fa<jopymmy  or  buck- wheat,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  France,  are  used  as  food.  The 
leaves  and  young  stems  of  rumex  acetosa  and 
acttosella,  are  agreeably  acid,  as  are  those  of 
ozyria  reni/ormu. 

Atri pucks,  Jussicu.  Chkhopodk.*,  Decan- 
dolle.  Herbaceous  or  woody  plants,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  small,  sometimes  unisexual,  dis- 
posed in  branched  clusters,  or  grouped  in  the 
axilla  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  monosepalous, 
sometimes  tubular  at  the  base,  with  three,  four, 
or  five,  more  or  less  deep,  persistent  lobes.  The 
stamina  vary  from  one  to  five.  They  are  inserted 
either  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  or  under  the 
ovary,  and  are  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. 
The  ovary  is  free,  unilocular,  monospermy  us. 
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containing  a  single  erect  ovule,  which  is  some- 
times supported  upon  a  more  or  less  long  and 
slender  podosperm.  The  style,  which  is  rarely 
simple,  has  two,  three,  or  four  divisions,  each 
terminated  by  a  subulate  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
an  akenium,  or  a  small  berry.  The  seed  is  com- 
posed beneath  its  proper  integument  of  a  slender 
cylindrical  embryo,  curved  back  upon  a  farina- 
ceous endosperm,  or  spirally  twisted,  and  some- 
times without  endosperm. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  cheno- 
podiumy  atriplex,  mho! a,  beta,  salicomia,  &c.  It 
is  closely  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
polygonea*,  which  differ  from  it  in  the  stipular 
sheath  of  their  leaven,  their  straight  embryo,  and 
their  superior  radicle;  and,  on  the  other,  with 
the  amaranth  arete,  from  which,  in  fact,  they 
difFer  only  in  their  general  aspect,  and  in  some 
characters  of  little  importance.  The  chenopo- 
de«  present  examples  of  genera  having  a  peri- 
gynous  insertion,  such  as  beta,  blitum,  spinacia, 
and  others  in  greater  number,  which  have  the 
insertion  hypogynous,  such  as  ririnia,  $akola, 
camphorosma,  ehenopodium,  Sec. 

The  maritime  species  yield  soda,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  barilla.  From  the 
root  of  beta  rnlgaris,  sugar  is  obtained.  The 
roots  and  herbage  of  many  species  are  employed 
as  articles  of  food.  Chenopodium  olidum  is 
remarkable  for  its  disagreeable  smell,  resembling 
that  of  putrid  fish. 

AMARANTnArEX,  Brown.  (  Part  of  the  Amar- 
anthaeem  of  Jussiv.)      The  amaranthacea? 
are  herbaceous,  or  sufFnitescent  plants,  bearing 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  sometimes  furnished 
with  scariose  stipules.    The  flowers  are  small, 
often  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  unisexual,  dis- 
posed in  spikes,  panicles,  or  capitula,  and  fur- 
nished with  scales,  by  which  they  are  separated. 
The  calyx  is  monoscpalous,  often  persistent, 
with  four  or  five  very  deep  divisions.  The  stamina 
vary  from  three  to  five.    Their  filaments  are 
sometimes  free,  sometimes  monadelphous,  and 
occasionally  form  a  membranous  tube,  lobed  at 
its  summit,  and  bearing  the  anthers  on  its  inner 
surface.    The  ovary  is  free,  unilocular,  contain- 
ing a  single  erect  ovule,  sometimes  borne  upon 
a  very  long,  recurved  podosperm,  at  the  summit 
of  which  they  hang.    The  style  is  simple  or 
wanting,  and  is  terminated  by  two  or  three 
stigmas.     The  fruit,  which  is  generally  sur- 
rounded by  the  calyx,  is  an  akenium  or  a  small 
pyxidiutn,  opening  by  means  of  a  lid.  The 
embryo  is  cylindrical,  elongated,  recurved  around 
a  farinaceous  endosperm. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  atnar- 
anthxUyCeloriayfjomphrenay achyranthe*, &c, and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  chenopodea?. 

From  the  amaranthacea?  are  separated  certain 
genera  with  pcrigynous  stamina,  as  illectbrum, 
paronychia,  &c,  which,  together  with  some 


others  removed  from  the  caryophylle*,  form  3 
distinct  family  under  the  name  of  parony- 
chiear. 

Most  of  this  family  are  weeds.   Several  specif? 
are  used  as  salads,  or  pot-herbs.    Some  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  flower  garden,  as  the  globe  «mr 
anthus,  the  love-lies-bleeding,  and  the  cockV 
combs. 

Nyctaoine*,  Jussieu.    The  nyctagines  ar» 
herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  even  trees, 
simple,  generally  opposite,  sometimes 
leaves.    The  flowers  are  ax i liar,  or 
often  collected  several  together  in  a  common, 
proper,  and  calciform  involucre.    Their  calyx 
is  monosepalous,  coloured,  often  tubular,  bak- 
ing at  its  lower  part,  which  is  often  thicker,  an; 
persists  after  the  fall  of  the  upper  part.  Tbr 
limb  is  more  or  less  divided  into  plaited  lohes 
The  stamina  vary  from  five  to  ten,  and  r? 
inserted  upon  the  upper  edge  of  a  kind  of  hypo- 
gynous disk,  often  in  the  form  of  a  capwl?. 
The  ovary  is  one-celled,  and  contains  an  enx: 
ovule.    The  style  and  stigma  are  simple.  Thf 
fruit  is  a  cariopsis,  covered  by  the  disk  and  t.V 
lower  part  of  calyx,  which  are  crustareous,  a:  i 
form  a  kind  of  accessory  pericarp.   The  trtK 
pericarp  is  thin,  and  adheres  to  the  proper  tav 
ment  of  the  seed.    The  seed  is  composed  of  «n 
embryo,  curved  upon  itself,  having  its  radii-!* 
bent  back  upon  the  face  of  one  of  the  coty lei<  n>. 
and  thus  embracing  the  endosperm,  which  u 
central. 

The  genera  nyctago,  all  ion  ia,  pisonw,  hceriu- 
fio,  &c,  belong  to  this  family.  Some  author 
setting  out  with  the  genera  whose  inrohim  i? 
uniflorous,  as  in  nyctago,  or  the  marvel  of  I'crv, 
have  considered  the  involucre  as  a  calyx,  and  tire 


calyx  as  a  corolla ;  but  analogy,  and  espemilr 
the  genera  which  have  an  involucre  cvntainir? 
several  flowers,  prove  the  perianth  to  be  rex  if 
single.  The  roots  are  generally  purgative; nx 
of  the  species  are  mere  weeds. 

Plantaoik^,  Jussieu.    A  small  famflr 
plants  containing  only  the  genera  planfapo 
littorella.    The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  ur. 
sexual  in  littorella^  forming  simple,  cylindrio 
elongated,  or  globular  spikes ;  the  flowers  rar*'. 
solitary.    The  calyx  has  four  deep,  persist 
divisions,  or  four  unequal  sepals,  in  the  fornv 
scales,  two  of  them  more  external.   The  co^!' 
is  monopetalous,  tubular,  with  four  regular^' 
sions,  seldom  entire  at  its  summit.    In  the  prx- 
plantapa,  the  corolla  gives  attachment  to  f -' 
protruded  stamina,  which  in  littorella  spr; 
from  the  receptacle.    The  ovary  is  free. 
one,  two,  or  very  rarely  four  cells,  contain-' 
one  or  more  ovules.    The  style  is  capillar,  la- 
minated by  a  simple  subulate  stigma,  n^'b 
bifid  at  the  tip.    The  fruit  is  a  small  pyxi^' 
covered  by  the  persistent  corolla.   The  tetAs xn 
composed  of  a  proper  integument,  which  ce 
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a  fleshy  endosperm,  at  the  centra  of  which  is  a 
cylindrical  axile  and  homotrope  embryo. 

The  plantaginac  are  herbaceous,  rarely  suffru- 
U»scent  plants,  often  stemlcss,  and  having  only 
radical  peduncles,  which  bear  spikes  of  very 
dense  flowers.  Their  leaves  are  often  radical, 
entire  toothed,  or  variously  incised.  They  grow 
in  all  latitudes. 

The  seeds  of  plantago  ispaghula  and  psyllium, 
form,  with  water,  a  mucilage,  which,  in  India, 
is  employed  as  a  demulcent.  The  herbage  is 
bitter,  but  without  remarkable  properties. 

Pu  MBAGIN.E,  Jussieu.  A  natural  family  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  placed  by  some  among 
the  apetalir,  and  by  others  among  the  monope- 
talan  They  are  herbaceous  or  suffrutoscent 
plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  sometimes  all  col-  j 
lected  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  sheathing. 
The  flowers  are  disposed  in  spikes,  or  in  branched 
and  terminal  racemes.  Their  calyx  is  monose- 
pnlous,  tubular,  plicate  and  persistent,  generally 
with  Ave  divisions.  The  corolla  is  sometimes 
monopetalous,  sometimes  formed  of  five  equal 
petals,  which  not  unfrequently  are  united  toge- 
ther at  the  base.  The  stamina,  generally  five  in 
number,  and  opposite  to  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla,  are  epipetalous,  when  the  corolla  is  poly- 
pHalous,  and  immediately  hypogynous  when  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous  (which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  general  disposition).  The  ovary  is  free, 
pretty  frequently  five-cornered,  witha  single  cell, 
containing  an  ovule  hanging  to  the  summit  of 
a  filiform  and  basilar  podosperm.  The  styles, 
from  three  to  five  in  number,  are  terminated  bv 
an  equal  number  of  subulate  stigmas.  The  fruit 
is  an  akenium  enveloped  by  the  calyx.  The 
seed  is  composed  of  a  proper  integument  and  a 
farinaceous  endosperm,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
an  embryo  having  the  same  direction  as  the 
Seetl. 

This  little  family  is  composed  of  the  genera 
plumbago,  static?,  limonium,  vogelia  of  Lamarck, 
thfta  of  Loureiro,  cegialitis  of  Brown.  It  differs 
from  the  nyctagineae,  which  are  monoperian- 
thou*,  in  having  its  ovule  supported  upon  a  long 
podosperm,  at  the  summit  of  which  it  hangs,  in 
having  several  styles  and  stigmas,  in  having  the 
embryo  straight  and  not  bent  upon  itself.  Their 
virtues  are  tonic,  astringent,  or  acrid.  The  root 
of  ttatiee  caroliniana  is  powerfully  astringent. 
Those  of  several  speciesof  plumbago  atc  extremely 
caustic,  and  have  been  employed  as  rubefacients 
and  vesicatories,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers. 

Primi'lacBjE,  Vent.  Lysimachi.c,  Jussieu.  The 
pHmulace«  are  annual  or  perennial  plants,  with 
opposite  or  verticillate,  very  rarely  scattered, 
leaves.  Their  flowers  are  disposed  in  spikes,  or 
in  axillar  or  terminal  racemes  ;  sometimes  they 
solitary,  or  variously  grouped.  The  calyx 
M  monosepulous,  with  five  or  four  divisions ;  the 


corolla  monopetalous  and  regular,  sometimes 
tubular  at  the  base,  sometimes  very  deeply  divi- 
ded into  five  segments.  The  stamina,  five  in 
number,  are  either  free  or  monadelphous,  and 
are  inserted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  or  at  the  base  of  its  divisions.  They  are 
opposite  to  the  divisions,  and  their  introrsal 
anthers  open  each  by  a  longitudinal  groove.  The 
ovary  is  free,  with  a  single  cell  containing  a  very 
great  number  of  ovules  attached  to  a  central  tro- 
phosperm.  The  style  and  the  stigma  are  sim- 
ple. The  fruit  is  a  unilocular,  polyspermous 
capsule,  opening  by  three  or  five  valves,  or  an 
operculate  pyxidium.  The  seeds  present  a  cyl- 
indrical embryo  placed  transversely  to  the  hilum 
in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

The  principal  genera  which  compose  this 
family  are :  primula,  lysimachia,  hottonia,  ana- 
gallis,  cyclamen,  centuncitlus,  &c.  Samohu  has 
also  been  united  to  it,  although  its  ovary  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  adherent  to  the  calyx.  In  all  its 
other  characters,  however,  it  agrees  with  this 
family. 

The  primulacea?  arc  very  well  characterized 
by  their  stamina  being  opposite  to  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla,  their  unilocular  capsule,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  attached  to  a  central  trophosperm, 
and  their  embryo  placed  transversely  before  the 
hilum.  In  these  different  characters,  they  come 
very  near  the  myrsinea*,  which  differ  in  having 
the  fruit  fleshy,  and  the  seeds  immersed  in  pits 
of  the  trophosperm,  which  is  fleshy  and  very 
large. 

The  root  of  Cyclamen  is  acrid,  but  the  family 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  proper- 
ties. The  primrose,  and  many  other  species,  are 
beautiful  garden  flowers.  Hollonia  is  a  beauti- 
ful aquatic,  common  in  England. 

Lentibularj.v.,  Rich.  A  small  family,  con- 
sisting of  only  two  genera,  utricvlaria  and  pin- 
guicufa,  which  were  formerly  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  primulacea-.  They  are  small  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  among  water,  or  in  moist  and 
inundated  places.  Their  leaves  are  either  clus- 
tered in  a  rosaceous  form,  at  the  base  of  the 
stems,  or  divided  into  capillar,  and  often  vesi- 
cular segments,  in  the  species  which  grow 
immersed  in  the  water.  The  stem  is  always 
simple,  bearing  one  or  several  flowers  at  its 
extremity.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  monose- 
palous,  and  as  it  were  divided  into  two  lips. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  irregular,  spurred, 
and  also  two-lipped.  The  stamina,  two  in  num- 
ber, are  included,  and  are  inserted  at  the  very 
base  of  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  one- celled,  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  ovules  attached  to  a 
central  trophosperm.  The  style  is  simple  and 
very  short ;  the  stigma  bilamellate.  The  fruit 
is  a  unilocular,  polyspermous  capsule,  opening 
either  transversely,  or  by  a  longitudinal  slit, 
which  divides  its  summit  into  two  valves.  The 
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present  an  embryo  immediately  covered 
by  the  proper  integument. 

This  small  family  is  distinguished  from  the 
primulacea?  by  its  irregular  corolla,  its  two  sta- 
mina, and  its  embryo  destitute  of  endosperm; 
and  from  the  antirrhina?  by  its  one-celled  fruit, 
of  which  the  trophosperm  is  central,  and  its 
embryo  destitute  of  endosperm. 

G lobulars*,  De  Cand.  The  genus  globularia, 
which  was  at  first  placed  among  the  primulacec, 
constitutes  of  itself  this  little  family,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  characters.  The 
calyx  is  monosepalous,  tubular,  persistent,  with 
five  divisions.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous 
tubular,  irregular,  with  five  narrow,  unequal 
segments,  disposed  so  as  to  form  two  lips. 
The  stamina,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  alter- 
nate with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla.  The 
ovary  is  unilocular,  containing  a  single  pendent 
ovule.  The  style  is  slender,  and  terminated  by 
a  stigma  with  two  tubular  and  unequal  divisions. 
At  the  base  of  the  ovary  is  a  small  unilateral 
disk.  The  fruit  is  an  nkenium  covered  by  the 
calyx.  The  embryo  is  nearly  cylindrical,  axile, 
and  placed  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

The  glohularis  are  herbaceous  or  suffrutescent 
plants,  with  leaves  all  radical  or  alternate,  and 
small  bluish  flowers  collected  into  a  globular 
capitulum,and  accompanied  with  bracteas.  They 
differ  from  the  primulacea?  in  having  their  cor- 
olla irregular,  their  stamina  alternate,  and  their 
ovary  containing  a  single  reversed  ovule. 

Ouobaxchr^,  Vent.  Hants  sometimes  par- 
asitic on  the  roots  of  other  plants  sometimes 
growing  in  the  earth.  Their  stem  is  sometimes 
destitute  of  leaves,  which  are  substituted  by 
scales.  The  flowers,  which  are  accompanied  bv 
bracteas,  are  terminal,  sometimes  solitary,  some- 
times disposed  in  a  spike.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
sepalous and  tubular,  or  divided  to  the  base  into 
distinct  sepals.  The  corolla  *ib  monopetalous, 
irregular,  often  two-lipped.  The  stamina  are 
generally  didynamous.  The  ovary,  which  is 
applied  upon  a  hypogynous  and  annular  disk, 
has  only  one  cell,  which  contains  very  numerous 
ovules  attached  to  two  parietal  trophosperms, 
bifid  on  their  free  side.  The  style  is  terminated 
by  a  stigma  with  two  unequal  lobes.  The  fruit 
is  a  unilocular  capsule,  opening  into  two  valves, 
each  of  which  bears  a  trophosperm  on  the  middle 
of  its  inner  face.  The  seeds,  which  have  a  double 
integument,  present  a  fleshy  endosperm,  which 
bears  a  very  small  embryo,  placed  in  a  depres- 
sion in  its  upper  and  lateral  part. 

The  genera  orabanche,  ph clipped,  lathrcea,  &c, 
form  this  family,  which  differs  from  the  scro- 
phularinie  in  its  unilocular  ovary,  the  position 
of  the  embryo,  and  especially  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Astringent,  but  of  little  importance  in  a  medi- 
cal point  of  view. 


ScROPnuLARUfjK,  Brown.    Scrophulari*  and 
Pediculares,  Jussieu.     Herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves,  which  are  often  opposite,  sotut- 
times  alternate,  and  flowers  disposed  in  spikes 
or  terminal  racemes.    Their  calyx  is  monose- 
palous,  persistent,  with  four  or  five  unqaJ 
divisions.    The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  imp- 
lar,  two-lipped,  and  often  personate.  The  stamiu 
from  two  to  four  in  number,  are  in  the  late 
case  didynamous.   The  ovary,  applied  upon  1 
hypogynous  disk,  has  two  polyspennoos  «lk 
The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by  a  two-lobtd 
stigma.    The  fruit  is  a  bilocular  capsule,  wr- 
ing much  in  its  mode  of  dehiscence.  Sometime* 
it  opens  by  holes  formed  towards  the  summit, 
sometimes  by  irregular  plates,  sometimes  l>y  t»< 
or  four  valves,  each  bearing  the  half  of  the  dis- 
sepiment on  the  middle  of  its  inner  face,  or 
opposite  to  the  dissepiment  which  remains  entire, 
The  seeds  contain,  under  their  proper  integu- 
ment, a  kernel,  composed  of  a  fleshy  endosperm, 
which  encloses  a  straight  cylindrical  embryo, 
having  its  radicle  directed  towards  the  hilum,oT 
opposite  to  that  point  of  attachment. 

"We  have  followed,"  says  Richard,  "th? 
example  of  Mr  Brown,  who  unites  into  one  uk 
two  families  proposed  by  Jussieu,  under  tiw 
names  of  tcropkulari*  and  pedicular*.  The 
principal  difference  which  served  to  distinguish 
these  two  families,  was  derived  from  the  mo^ 
of  dehiscence  of  the  capsule,  which,  in  the 
scrophularie,  takes  place  by  holes  or  nit* 
opposite  to  the  dissepiment,  which  remain- 
untouched;  whereas,  in  the  pedicularea,  ach 
valve  bears,  on  the  middle  of  its  inner  surf**, 
the  half  of  the  septum.  But  these  differences, 
which  appear  very  decided,  present  numerous 
shades;  and,  for  example,  in  the  genus  nrrww. 
we  find  almost  all  modifications  of  them.  Bui 
we  have  observed  another  difference  betwwii 
these  two  groups,  which  we  have  not  bad  aa 
opportunity  of  remarking  in  all  the  genera,  bn; 
which  has  appeared  to  us  constant  in  all  tho« 
of  which  we  have  examined  the  seed,  and  which 
is,  that  in  the  pediculares  of  Jussieu,  the  embry* 
has  always  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
seed,  that  is,  its  cotyledons  are  turned  toward 
the  hilum,  whereas  the  contrary  happen*  in  tk' 

scrophularia*. 

1.  Pediculares:  pedicnJaris,  rhincntbu,^ 

latnpyrum,  veronica,  euphrxuia,  erintu,  &c. 

2.  Scrophularia:  antirrhinum,  /uwrw>*TV' 
phularia,  digitalis,  gratiola,  &c. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  didynamia  aw** 
permia  of  Linnaeus,  belong  to  this  family;  cap- 
sular fruit,  and  didynamous  stamens,  \M 
among  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  t» 
order.  The  species  are  generally  herbs,  rar*/ 
shrubs,  and  are  found  in  mountains,  vtlk»N 
ditches,  and  way-sides,  in  all  parts  of  the  worw- 
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slightly  bitter,  but  possess  no 
remarkable  properties.  Decoction  of  veronica 
officinalis  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  scrophularue  are  generally  bitter,  acrid,  and 
nauseating,  producing  purging  and  vomiting. 
Digitalis  diminishes  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
increases  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  urine, 
and  may  produce  vomiting,  dejection,  vertigo, 
and  death. 

Solaxe.b,  Jussieu.  In  this  family  are  found 
herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  even  small  trees, 
sometimes  furnished  with  prickles  on  several  of 
their  parts,  having  simple  or  compound  leaves, 
which  arc  alternate,  or  sometimes  geminate 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  twigs.  Their 
flowers,  which  nre  often  very  large,  are  either 
extra-axillar,  or  form  spikes  or  racemes.  Their 
monosepalous,  persistent  calyx,  has  five  shallow 
divisions.  The  corolla,  which  is  monopetalous, 
awl  in  most  cases  regular,  presents  very  diver- 
sified forms,  with  five  more  or  less  plicate  lobes. 
The  stamina,  which  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
lohrt  of  the  corolla,  have  their  filaments  free, 
rarely  monndelphous  at  the  base.  The  ovary  is 
seated  on  a  hypogynous  disk,  and  has  commonly 
two,  rarely  three  or  four  polyspermous  cells, 
the  otuIc*  of  which  are  attached  at  the  inner 
an?Ie.  The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by  a 
two-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  either  a  cap- 
sule, with  two  or  four  polyspermous  cells,  open- 
in?  by  two  or  four  valves,  or  a  two-celled  or 
three -celled  berry.  The  seeds,  sometimes  reni- 
form,  and  having  a  granulated  episperm,  have  a 
more  or  less  curved  embryo,  in  a  fleshy  endo- 
sperm. 

The  solanetc  are  very  intimately  allied  to  the 
*Tophularin«?,  but  differ  from  them  in  having 
their  leaves  generally  alternate,  their  corolla 
regular,  their  stamina  of  the  same  number  as 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  especially  in  having 
their  embryo  curved  upon  itself.  The  last  men- 
tioned character  is  sometimes  the  only  one  which 
n^l'v  distinguishes  the  solauete  with  irregular 
corollas  from  certain  scrophularinc  The  genera 
of  this  family  form  two  sections,  according  as 
the  fruit  is  fleshy  or  capsular. 

1.  Kruit  capsular:  nicotiana,  verbascum,  hyoscy- 
amus,  datura.  Sec. 

2.  Fruit  fleshy :  solanum,  atropa,  capsicum, 
phytalis,  lycium,  See. 

The  plants  of  this  family  may  be  considered 
ppnerally  as  narcotic  or  poisonous.  The  pro- 
perties of  tobacco  are  well  known.  The  leaves 
of  hyoscyamus,  datura,  and  atropa,  produce 
nausea  and  vertigo.  Datura  stramonium  has 
been  employed  in  epilepsy  and  asthma.  The  juice 
of  at ropa  belladonna,  besides  its  general  effects, 
dilates  the  pupil.  The  verbascums,  again,  are 
mucilaginous  and  mild.  Solanum  dulcamara, 
•  poisonous  or  narcotic  plant,  belongs  to  the 
•ame  genus  as  the  potato,  the  root  and  berry  of 


which  have  no  narcotic  effect  even  when 
raw,  and  of  which  the  former  is  one  of  our  most 
wholesome  esculents.  'J  he  fruits  of  solanum 
csculcntum,  and  other  species,  are  also  eaten. 

AcA*rriiACKj:,  Jussieu.  The  acanthacre  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  flowers 
disposed  in  spikes,  and  accompanied  with  brac- 
teas  at  their  base.  Their  calyx  is  monosepalous, 
with  four  or  five  divisions,  regular  or  irregular. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  irregular,  commonly 
bilabiate.  The  stamina  are  two  or  four,  in  the 
latter  case  tetradynamous.  The  ovary  has  two 
cells,  which  contain  two  or  a  greater  number  of 
ovules,  and  is  applied  upon  an  annular  hypogy- 
nous disk.  The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by 
a  two-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  with 
two  cells,  which  are  sometimes  monospermous, 
and  opens  elastically  into  two  valves,  each  of 
which  carries  with  it  half  of  the  dissepiment. 
The  seeds  are  generally  supported  upon  a  filiform 
podosperm,  and  their  embryo,  which  is  placed 
immediately  under  their  proper  integument,  is 
destitute  of  endosperm,  and  has  its  radicle  gene- 
rally turned  towards  the  hilura. 

This  family  differs  from  the  scrophularinete  in 
having  its  seeds  supported  upon  a  long  podos- 
perm, in  having  its  embryo  destitute  of  endos- 
perm, as  in  justicia,  ruellia,  thunbergia,  Sec. 
The  species  are  generally  bitter  and  tonic,  but 
their  properties  are  little  known. 

Jasmines,  Jussieu.  Jasmineae  and  IAliaeea 
Ventenat.  Oleina,  Link.  This  family  iscomposed 
of  shrubs,  small  trees,  or  even  trees  of  very  large 
size,  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  simple,  or 
pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
excepting  in  the  genus  frarinus,  in  which  they 
are  alternate.  The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  tur- 
binate in  its  lower  part.  The  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous, often  tubular  and  irregular,  with  four 
or  five  lobes,  which  are  sometimes  so  deep  that 
the  corolla  seems  polypetalous  as  in  ornus,  chio- 
nanthus.  It  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 
The  stamina  are  only  two.  The  ovary  has  two 
cells,  each  containing  two  suspended  ovules.  The 
style  is  simple,  and  terminated  by  a  two-lobed 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  a  two-celled 
capsule,  indehiscent,  or  opening  by  two  valves ; 
sometimes  it  is  fleshy,  and  contains  an  osseous 
nucleus.  The  proper  integument  of  the  seed  is 
thin  or  fleshy.  The  endosperm  is  fleshy  or  hard, 
and  contains  an  embryo  having  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  seed. 

The  genera  of  this  family  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections. 

1 .  Fruit  dry,  Lilac&.£  :  lila*,fontane*ia,frax- 
inns,  nyctanthes. 

2.  Fruit  fleshy,  Jamiink-E  :  jasminum,  oka, 
lig ust rum,  philyrea,  Sec. 

Manna  is  the  concrete  juice  of  several  species 
of  fraxinus.  The  flowers  of  several  species  of 
jasminum  yield  a  fragrant  essential  oil  used  as  a 
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perfume.  Olive-oil  is  obtained  from  the  peri- 
carps of  the  common  olive.  The  flowers  of 
olea  fragrant  are  used  by  the  Chinese  in  flav- 
ouring tea. 

Vkrbenack.c,  Jussieu.  The  verbenacea?  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  usually 
with  opposite,  sometimes  compound  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  spikes  or  corymbs :  more 
rarely  they  are  axillar  and  solitary.  Their  calyx 
is  monosepalous,  persistent,  and  tubular.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  commonly 
irregular.  The  stamina  are  didynamous,  some- 
times only  two  in  number.  The  ovary  has  two 
or  four  cells,  containing  one  or  two  erect  ovules. 
The  style  is  terminated  by  a  simplo  or  bifid 
stigma.  '1  he  fruit  is  a  berry  or  drupe,  contain- 
ing a  nut  with  two  or  four  cells,  which  are  often 
monospermous.  The  seed  is  composed  of  a  pro- 
per integument,  and  a  thin  and  fleshy  endos- 
perm, which  covers  a  straight  embryo. 

This  family,  which  is  composed  of  the  genera 
wrfcno,  rt'ter,  clerodtndrum,  zapania,  &c,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its  fruit  being 
fleshy  (excepting  in  vrrbcna),  and  by  its  seeds 
being  usually  solitary  in  each  cell.  Many  of  the 
species  are  mere  weeds.  Others  are  esteemed 
for  their  showy  flowers.  Tectona  furnishes  the 
Indian  teak  wood  so  much  employed  in  ship 
building. 

Myoporine.c,  Brown.  Shrubs  generally  gla- 
brous, with  simple,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves, 
and  axillar  flowers,  destitute  of  bracteas.  Their 
calyx  is  persistent,  with  five  deep  divisions. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  nearly  regular,  or  slightly 
two-lipped.  The  stamina  are  didynamous  or 
sometimes  five  in  number,  one  occasionally 
rudimentary.  The  ovary  is  free,  applied  upon 
a  hypogynous  and  annular  dbk.  It  has  from 
two  to  four  cells,  containing  each  one  or  two 
ovules  hanging  from  its  summit.  The  simple 
■tyle  is  terminated  by  a  simple  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  drupe,  containing  a  nucleus  with  two 
or  four  cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  seeds, 
composed  of  a  cylindrical  embryo,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  rather  dense  endosperm. 

The  myoporinea*  are  allied  to  verbenaceie, 
from  which  they  differ,  especially  in  having 
their  seeds  pendent,  and  furnished  with  a  thick 
endosperm.  The  family  consists  of  the  genera 
myoporum,  bontia,  pholitiia,  stmochilus,  and 
eremophila.  They  are  all  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  avecennias  grow  on  the  shores  and 
among  water,  something  like  the  mangrove. 

Lamat.k,  Jussieu.  The  Labiatte  form  one 
of  the  most  natural  families  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  or  some- 
times shrubs,  of  which  the  stem  is  square,  the 
leaves  simple  and  opposite,  the  flowers  grouped 
in  the  axilla?  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  forming 
spikes  or  branched  racemes.  Their  calyx  is 
monosepalous,  tubular  and  irregular,  and  is 


divided  into  two  lips,  an  upper  and  a  low. 
The  stamina  are  four  in  number,  and  didyui 
mous :  sometimes  the  two  shorter  are  abort'itr. 
The  ovary,  which  is  applied  upon  a  hypopv 
nous  disk,  is  deeply  four-lobed,  and  much 
depressed  at  its  centre,  from  which  spring  i 
simple  style,  surmounted  by  a  bifid  stigma.  A 
transverse  section  of  the  ovary  presents  for 
cells,  containing  each  an  erect  ovule.  The  fnu 
is  composed  of  four  monospermous  akenx 
enclosed  by  the  persistent  calyx.  The  seeder 
tains  an  erect  embryo  in  the  centre  of  a  fleay 
endosperm,  which  is  sometimes  very  thin. 

The  very  numerous  genera  of  this  family  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  according  as  they 
have  two  or  four  stamina. 

Sect.  I.  Two  stamina:  salvia,  romarwv. 
monarday  fycopus,  &c. 

Sect.  II.  Four  didynamous  stamina:  Idanvv, 
konurus,  thymus >  ballota,  tnarrubium,  pklomu, 
satureja,  8cc. 

The  plants  of  thus  family  contain  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil,  camphor,  and  a  bitter  extractio. 
which  render  them  stomachic,  stimulant,  «c ■! 
tonic.  No  poisonous  or  deleterious  species  lus 
been  found  amongst  them.  The  roots  ofstoty 
palustris  are  eatable.  Many  species  are  used  » 
aromatics  in  food,  such  as  mint,  marjoram,  as-i 
basil.  From  others  agreeable  perfumes  v 
extracted,  as  thyme,  lavender,  mint,  and 
mary. 

Boraoixbje,  Jussieu.  Theboraginea?areh«k 
shrubs,  or  even  sometimes  tall  trees,  beam.' 
alternate  leaves,  often  covered,  as  well  as  the 
stems,  with  verv  stiff  hairs.    Their  flower*  for?', 
unilateral  spikes,  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  ewirr 
at  their  summit,  often  aggregated,  and  fonnin: 
a  kind  of  panicle.    Their  calyx  is  monos?pal 
ous,  regular,  persistent,  and  five-lobed.  Tl» 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  regular,  five-lobed,  si' 
in  a  certain  number  of  genera  presents,  near  t)  * 
throat,  five  projecting  appendages,  which  an1 
hollow  within,  and  open  externally  at  their  ba*. 
The  five  stamina  are  inserted  at  the  upper  p^ 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  tbt- 
appendages  just  mentioned,  when  these  are  pre- 
sent.   The  ovary,  which  is  supported  opcm  » 
hypogynous,  annular  and  sinuous  disk,  i*d«rb 
four-lobed,  with  four  monospermous  cells.  ar» 
deeply  depressed  at  its  centre.   The  style  sprite 
from  this  depression,  and  is  terminated  by  at* 
lobed  stigma.    The  fruit  is  comjwsed  of  fa': 
monospermous  carpels,  which  are  more  ran' 
united,  and  form  a  dry  or  fleshy  fruit,  with  :»:■ 
or  four  cells,  which  are  sometimes  osteons  •< 
with  only  one  cell  through  abortion.  The 
have  their  embryo  reversed  in  a  fleshy  ■■ 
very  thin  endosperm,  which  is  sometime***^" 
ing. 

The  family  of  boragineie  is  related  U>  t« 
labials;  in  the  structure  of  its  pistil,  which  »d>f 
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Mine,  and  to  the  scrophulariute.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  its  cylindrical 
stem,  alternate  leaves,  regular  corolla,  stamina 
five  in  number,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  struc- 
ture of  its  ovary  and  fruit. 

Among  the  genera  are  the  following. 

Sect.  1.  Genera  without  appendages  to  the 
corolla:  eckium,  litJwspermum, pulnwnaria, onos- 

Sect.  II.  Genera  furnished  with  appendages : 
gymphytum,  lycopsis,  anchusa,  borago,  cynoglos- 
svm,  Sic. 

Ventenat  proposed  separating  fn>m  the  bora- 
pines  the  genus  cordia,  on  account  of  its  simple 
and  fleshy  fruit,  and  forming  of  it  a  family 
under  the  name  of  sebcsUnoc.  Mr  Brown  thinks 
that  the  genera  hydrophyllum,  ellisia,  and  p/ia- 
r<!ia,  which  have  a  capsular  fruit,  a  large  horny 
fndosperm,  and  compound  or  deeply-Iobed  leaves, 
f>rm  a  distinct  family,  which  he  names  hydro- 
phyllce.  Lastly,  Professor  Schrader,  in  his  excel- 
lent memoir  on  the  boraginea?,  proposes  to  divide 
thorn  into  three  distinct  orders :  borageneo', 
hyJrophylU  r,  and  heliotropice*. 

The  plants  of  this  family  are  common  in 
Kurope,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  less  abundant 
in  India,  and  the  equatorial  regions,  and  not 
(infrequent  in  New  Holland;  they  are  mucilagi- 
nous and  emollient,  but  possess  no  properties 
that  qualify  them  to  be  of  much  importance  as 
f  -od  or  medicine ;  many  species  are  mere  weeds, 
others  are  beautiful  ornamental  flowers.  The 
JV'U  of  anchusa  tinctoria,  lithospermum  tinctor- 
ium,  anchusa  virgbtica,  and  some  other  species, 
wy  used  to  dye  a  red  colour.  Pure  nitre  has 
been  found  in  several  species. 

CoxvoLvt;LACF..c,  Jussieu.  Herbaceous  or  suf- 
fmtesccnt  plants,  often  voluble  and  climbing, 
having  alternate  leaves,  which  are  simple,  or 
iii<,re  or  less  deeply  lobed ;  axillar  or  terminal 
flowers;  a  monosepalous,  persistent  calyx,  with 
five  divisions  ;  a  monopetalous,  regular  corolla, 
with  five  plicate  lobes;  and  five  stamina  inser- 
ts! into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is 
simple  and  free,  supported  upon  a  hypogynous 
'ii«-k,  and  has  from  two  to  four  cells  containing 
■i  small  number  of  ovules.  The  style  is  simple 
'■r  double.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  having  from 
f,ne  to  four  cells,  usually  containing  one  or  two 
**ds,  attached  towards  the  base  of  the  dissepi- 
ments. It  opens  into  two  or  four  valves,  the 
edges  of  which  are  applied  upon  the  dissepi- 
ments which  remain  in  place.  More  rarely  the 
^ipsule  remains  closed,  or  opens  into  two  super- 
imposed valves.  The  embryo,  of  which  the 
"•tyledons  are  flat  and  plicate,  is  rolled  upon 
>;*df,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  soft  and  as  it 
were  mucilaginous  endosperm. 

The  essential  character  of  this  family  consists 
in  its  capsule,  the  sutures  of  which  correspond 
t"  the  di^piments.    This  character  being  want- 


|  ing  in  some  genera  formerly  united  with  the 
convolvulaces,  such  as  hydrolca,  noma,  sagonea, 
and  diapeitsia,  Mr  Brown  has  proposed  forming 
them  into  a  distinct  family  under  the  name  of 
hydrolcacea:.  The  principal  genera  of  the  con- 
volvulacea?  are  convolvulus,  ipomaa,  cuscuta, 

'  cvolvulus,  cressa,  &c. 

The  roots  are  generally  acrid  and  purgative. 
Jalap  is  obtained  from  convolvulus  jalapa,  and 
scammony  from  c.  scammonia.  The  root  of  c. 
panduratus  is  used  as  a  purgative  in  North 
America,  and  those  of  many  other  species  pos- 
sess the  same  properties.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  of  the  sweet  potato  ( c.  batatas )  and  cdulis 
are  articles  of  food.  Several  species  are  garden 
flowers. 

Polemoxi  Ac  e.c,  Jussieu .  H  erbaceou  s  or  woody, 
sometimes  twining  plants,  furnished  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves,  often  divided  and  pinna- 
tifid,  and  axillar  or  terminal  flowers,  forming 
branched  racemes.  Each  flower  is  composed  of 
a  five-lobed,  monosepalous  calyx ;  a  regular,  sel- 
dom irregular,  monopetalous  corolla,  with  five 
more  or  less  deep  divisions ;  five  stamina  inser- 
ted into  the  corolla ;  an  ovary  applied  upon  a 
disk  which  is  ofteu  spread  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  and  lobed.  This  ovary  has  three  cells, 
containing  one,  or  more  frequently  several 
ovules.  The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by  a 
trifid  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  cap- 
sule, opening  by  three  valves,  which  are  septi- 
ferous  on  the  middle  of  their  inner  face,  or  only 
bear  the  impression  of  the  dissepiment,  which 
remains  untouched  at  the  centre  of  the  capsule. 
The  seeds  have  an  erect  embryo  in  the  centre  of 
a  fleshy  endosperm. 

This  family  is  in  some  measure  intermediate 
between  the  convolvulacear  and  bignoniacea*.  It 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  its  valves  sep- 
tiferous  in  the  middle  of  their  inner  surface,  and 
not  contiguous  at  their  margins  over  the  disse- 
piments, and  in  its  erect  embryo  ;  from  the  lat- 
ter, in  having  the  corolla  almost  always  regular, 
the  ovary  three-celled,  its  valves  aeptiferous,  &c. 
The  genera  which  compose  this  family  are  in 
small  number  :  polcmonium,  phlox,  cantua,  bon- 
plandia,  and  probably  cobeea.  They  are  natives 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  Some  are 
showy  plants  but  possess  no  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

B  ig  xox  I  ace  JF.y  Jussieu.  Bignoniacta;,  and 
Pedalinc<e,  Brown.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  more 
rarely  herbaceous  plants,  with  the  stem  often 
sarmentose  and  furnished  with  cirri.  The  leaves 
are  commonly  opposite  or  ternate,  rarely  alter- 
nate, usually  compound.  The  flowers,  which 
are  terminal,  or  axillar,  nnd  variously  grouped, 
have  a  monosepalous,  often  persistent,  five-lobed 
calyx,  a  monopetalous  corolla,  more  or  less  irre- 
J  gular,  aud  with  five  divisions.  The  stamina  are 
j  commonly  four  and  didynamous,  accompanied 
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by  a  sterile  filament,  which  is  the  indication  of 
a  fifth  abortive  stamen.  In  some  genera  the 
fire  stamina  are  equal,  or  two  only  are  fertile. 
The  ovary,  which  is  placed  upon  a  hypogynous 
disk,  presents  one  or  two  cells  usually  containing 
several  ovules.  The  style  is  simple  and  termi- 
nated by  a  bi lamellate  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule  with  one  or  two  cells,  opening  by  two 
valves  opposite  to  the  dissepiment.  In  some 
rare  cases  the  fruit  is  fleshy,  or  hafrd  and  inde- 
hiscent.  The  seeds,  which  are  often  margined 
with  a  membranous  wing  all  round,  contain 
beneath  their  proper  integument  an  erect  embryo, 
destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  principal  genera  of  this  family  are  bigno- 
nta,  catalpa,  jacaranda,  trcoma,  &c,  of  which 
the  seeds  arc  winged ;  and  ttJtatnum,  martyniay 
and  craniofaria,  of  which  the  seeds  are  wing- 
less. They  are  generally  tropical  plants  and 
have  showy  ornamental  flowers.  Bignonia  radi- 
earu  is  a  beautiful  climbing  plant,  and  the  jacar- 
andat  have  large  blue  and  purple  flowers,  with 
elegant  leaves.  Their  wood  is  said  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  worms. 

Gbxtiankjs,  Jussicn.  Nearly  all  the  genti- 
ans; are  herbaceous  plants,  rarely  fnitescent, 
bearing  smooth,  entire,  opposite  leaves.  Flowers 
solitary,  terminal  or  axillar,  or  collected  into 
simple  spikes.  Calyx  monosepalous,  often  per- 
sistent, with  five  divisions.  Corolla  monopctal- 
ous,  regular,  commonly  with  five  lobes,  which 
are  imbricated  previous  to  their  development. 
The  stamina  are  of  the  same  number  as  the  divi- 
sions of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them. 
The  ovary,  sometimes  contracted  and  in  a  man- 
ner fusiform  at  its  base,  has  a  single  cell,  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  ovules  attached  to  two 
parietal  and  sntural  trophosperms,  bifid  on  the 
inner  side.  The  style  is  simple  and  deeply 
bipartite  ;  each  division  bearing  a  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  one-celled  capsule,  containing  a  very 
great  number  of  seeds.  It  opens  by  two  valves, 
the  edges  of  which  are  more  or  less  inflected  to 
meet  the  trophosperms.  The  seeds  are  generally 
very  small,  and  their  embryo,  which  is  erect,  is 
contained  in  the  axis  of  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

This  family  is  well  characterized  by  its  gene- 
ral appearance,  its  opposite  entire  leaves,  and 
their  glaucous  green  colour.  It  is  allied,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  proteacea?,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  its  opposite  leaves,  its  two-celled  ovaries, 
and  the  peculiar  mode  of  dehiscence  of  its  cap- 
sule; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  scmphul- 
arinea',  which,  however,  nre  easily  distinguished 
by  their  irregular  corolla,  their  four  didynamous 
stamina,  and  the  dehiscence  of  their  fruit.  Of 
the  genera  of  this  family  we  may  mention  gen- 
tiatta,  crythrtra,  chironiay  rxaaim,  villarria,  and 
menyanthe*.  The  two  last  are  remarkable  for 
their  alternate  leaves,  which  are  ternate  in  metiy- 
authes. 


They  are  all  pretty  plants,  but  are  finer  in 
their  wild  state  than  when  cultivated.  In  their 
properties  they  are  generally  bitter,  stomachic, 
and  tonic.  The  roots  of  gentiana  lutta,  purpu- 
rea, rubra,  and  amarillay  are  employed  as  such. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  is  also  intensely  bitter, » 
is  rillarsia  nytnphmdrjt.  Erythrtta  centawrim 
and  laii/olia  yield  an  intense  bitter,  leas  n*u- 
seous  than  that  of  most  others. 

Apocvnilc,  Jussieu.  Apotyne*  and  Atcltp 
adea,  Jussieu.  Strychnece,  Jussieu.  The  apo 
cynee  are  very  different  in  their  aspect.  They 
are  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  even  tall  ttw*. 
and  generally  lactescent.  Their  leaves  are  he- 
pie  and  opposite.  Flowers  axillar  or  terminal, 
solitary  or  variously  aggregated.  The  calyx 
monosepalous,  with  five  divisions,  soroetimt* 
spreading,  sometimes  tubular.  Corolla  mono- 
petalous,  regular,  of  very  diversified  form,«ome- 
times  presenting  five  concave,  petaloid  appenda- 
ges, which  spring  from  the  throat  of  the  corolk 
and  are  in  part  united  to  the  stamina,  which  an 
five  in  number,  sometimes  free  and  distinct, 
sometimes  united  by  the  filaments  and  anthers, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  tube  which  covers  th< 
pistil,  and  is  often  united  at  ita  summit  to  the 
!  stigma.  The  anthers  are  two-celled,  and  tin 
pollen  which  they  contain  is  pulverulent  in 
those  whose  stamina  are  free,  and  in  solid  masses 
of  the  same  form  as  the  interior  of  the  cell  in 
those  in  which  the  stamina  are  united.  Each 
pollen-mass  is  terminated  at  its  summit  by  a 
gland,  which  is  united  to  that  of  the  pollen-ma** 
next  to  it.  Two  free  ovaries,  applied  upon  a 
hypogynous  disk,  united  together  by  their  inmr 
side  or  only  by  their  summit,  present  each  t 
cell  which  contains  a  great  number  of  ovuU 
placed  at  their  inner  suture.  The  two  styles  arc 
sometimes  united  into  one,  and  terminate  in  a 
more  or  less  discoid,  sometimes  cylindrical  and 
truncate  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  simple  or  douUe 
follicle ;  more  rarely  it  is  fleshy  and  indehisceut- 
The  seeds,  which  are  attached  to  a  sutural  tr»- 
phospcrrn,  are  naked  or  crowned  by  a  pappus* 
They  contain  in  a  fleshy  or  horny  endosperm  a 
straight  embryo. 

This  family  has  been  divided  by  Mr  Bro*n 
into  two : 

1 .  The  true  ArocTNE^,  which  have  the  corolla 
destitute  of  appendages,  and  the  pollen  powden 
Such  are  the  genera  aporynum,  rinca,  ruumlfr- 
arduinia,  nerium,  &c. 

2.  The  Asti.kpiaok^e,  the  corolla  of  which  >• 
furnished  with  an  appendage,  and  the  pollen  ^ 
solid  masses,  as  in  the  orchidec.  Such  are  tlx 
genera  asrlejn<ny  hoyay  cynanfhum,  &c. 

Their  properties  are  acrid,  stimulating,  c-r 
narcotic,  frequently  highly  poisonous.  Su* 
vomica  is  the  seed  of  a  species  of  ttrychm  of 
that  name.  The  seed  of  ccrbrra  tanghin  b  a 
violent  i>oison,  as  is  that  of  many  other  specie* 
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Many  of  these  plants,  however,  are  employed  as 
purgatives,  diaphoretics,  tonics,  and  febrifuges, 
and  others  as  articles  of  food.  It  is  probable 
that  when  their  properties  are  better  known, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  of  eminent  service  in 
medicine  and  domestic  economy. 

SAPOTRiB,  Jussieu.  Trees  or  shrubs  all  extra- 
European  and  for  the  most  part  inter-tropical. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  persistent,  and 
coriaceous;  their  flowers  hermaphrodite  and 
axillar.  Calyx  persistent,  monosepalous.  Cor- 
olla monopetalous,  regular,  with  lobes  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  double  or  triple. 
The  stamina  are  in  definite  number :  some  of 
them,  of  the  same  number  as  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  and  opposite  to  the  petals,  are  fertile ;  the 
rest,  alternate  with  the  others,  sterile.  The 
ovary  has  several  cells,  containing  each  an  erect 
ovule.  The  style  is  terminated  by  a  generally 
simple,  sometimes  lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  with  one  or  several  monospermous,  some- 
times bony  cells.  The  embryo  is  erect,  and  is 
contained  in  a  fleshy  endosperm,  which  is  rarely 
wanting. 

The  genera  of  this  family  are  ach rat,  tnimu- 
topt,  sydtroxylon,  imbricaria,  Uwuma,  9cc.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  ebenaceir,  which  differ  from 
it  in  having  their  flowers  generally  unisexual, 
their  stamina  disposed  in  two  series,  their  style 
divided,  and  their  seeds  pendent. 

The  fruits  of  some  Bpecies  contain  a  thick  oil 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  Those  of  others  are 
sweet  and  used  as  food.  To  this  family  the 
famous  cow-tree  of  India  is  supposed  to 
belong. 

Mtrsixr^e,  Brown.  Ardisiaccrp^  Jussieu. 
O/>Ai0tfpermta%Ventenat.  The  myrsinea?  arc  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  very  rarely  opposite 
or  ternatc  leaves,  which  are  glabrous,  coriaceous, 
entire  or  toothed,  and  destitute  of  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  or  a  kind  of 
umbels,  or  arc  simply  grouped  in  the  axilla  of 
the  leaves,  or  at  the  summit  of  the  twigs.  They 
are  hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual.  Their 
calyx  is  generally  persistent,  with  four  or  five 
deep  divisions.  Their  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
regular,  with  four  or  five  lobes.  The  stamina, 
equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and 
sometimes  monadelphous,  are  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  lobes,  and  are  opposite  to  them. 
The  filaments  are  short,  the  anthers  sagittate. 
The  ovary  is  free,  unilocular,  containing  a  vari- 
able number  of  ovules  inserted  upon  a  central 
trophosperm,  in  which  they  are  sometimes  more 
or  less  deeply  immersed.  The  style  is  simple, 
terminated  by  a  simple  or  lobed  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  kind  of  dry  drupe,  or  a  berry  contain- 
ing from  one  to  four  seeds.  The  seeds  are  |k>1- 
tatc,  with  their  hilum  concave  ;  their  simple 
integument  covering  a  fleshy  or  horny  endo- 
sperm, in  which  iscontaincd  a  cylindrical  embryo, 


little  curved,  and  placed  transversely  to  the 
hilum. 

This  family  is  closely  related  to  the  sapotca? 
and  ebenaces,  in  its  general  aspect,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  its  characters.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
structure  of  its  ovary,  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  stamina  being  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  give  it  some  affinity  to  the  primulacea?. 
The  genera  which  compose  the  family  of  myr- 
sinea? are  the  following :  myrsinc,  arditia ,  jac- 
quinia,  samara,  wallenia,  and  cegiccra.  These 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  are 
showy  plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  stove. 

Euexacf^e,  Rich.  G-uyacancsB,  Jussieu.  This 
family  is  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which  are 
not  lactescent,  and  of  which  the  wood  is  very 
hard,  and  often  of  a  dark  colour  in  the  centre. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  often  ceriace- 
ous,  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  generally 
axillar,  rarely  hermaphrodite,  most  commonly 
polygamous.  Their  calyx  is  monosepalous,  with 
three  or  six  equal  and  persistent  divisions.  The 
corolla  is  regular,  monopetalous,  its  limb  with 
three  or  six  imbricated  divisions.  The  stamina 
ore  in  definite  number,  sometimes  inserted  upon 
the  corolla,  sometimes  immediately  hy  pogynous. 
They  are  in  double  or  quadruple  the  number  of 
the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  very  rarely  in  equal 
number,  and  then  alternating  with  them.  Most 
commonly  the  stamina  are  disposed  in  two  rows, 
and  liave  their  anthers  linear- lanceolate,  and  two- 
celled.  The  ovary  is  free,  sessile,  with  several 
cells  containing  each  one  or  two  pendent  ovules. 
The  style  is  divided,  more  rarely  simple ;  the 
stigmas  are  simple  or  bifid.  The  fruit  is  a  glo- 
bular berry,  sometimes  opening  in  a  nearly  regu- 
lar manner,  and  containing  a  small  number  of 
compressed  seeds.  Their  tegument  covers  a  car- 
tilaginous endosperm,  in  which  is  an  embryo 
having  the  same  direction  as  the  seed. 

As  now  limited,  the  family  of  ebenaccic  is 
composed  of  the  genera  diotpyrot,  roytna,  para- 
lea,  &c.  It  is  related  to  the  sapotca',  but  these 
have  their  stamina  of  the  same  number  as  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla,  to  which  they  are  oppo- 
site, and  besides,  present  several  other  distinc- 
tive characters. 

Diotpyros  tirginiana  affords  fruits  which  are 
eatable  when  perfectly  ripe ;  but  the  family,  in 
general,  is  remarkable  only  for  the  hardness  of 
the  wood  which  it  affords. 

STYKACE-t,  Rich.  Symplocca;  Jussieu.  This 
little  family  contains  trees  or  shrubs  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  destitute  of  stipules,  and  axillar, 
sometimes  terminal  flowers.  The  calyx  is  free, 
or  adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary,  its  limb  entire 
or  divided.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  nnd 
regular.  The  stamina,  which  vary  from  six  to 
sixteen,  arc  free  or  monadelphous  at  their  base. 
The  ovary  is  sometimes  superior,  sometimes 
inferior,  commonly  with  four  cells,  separated  by 
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very  thin,  membranous  dissepiments.  Each  of 
these  cells  commonly  contains  four  ovules 
attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cell,  and  of 
which  two  are  erect,  two  reversed.  The  style 
is  simple,  terminated  by  a  very  small  simple 
Btijrma.  The  fruit  is  slightly  fleshy.  It  con- 
tains from  one  to  four  bony  and  more  or  less 
irregular  nucules.  The  seed  is  formed  of  a  pro- 
per integument,  and  a  fleshy  endosperm,  which 
contains  a  cylindrical  embryo,  having  the  same 
direction  as  the  seed. 

This  family  is  composed  of  only  a  few  genera, 
halcsia,  tytnplocoty  sty  rax,  alstonia,  and  ciponima. 
It  differs  from  the  ebenacew  in  having  a  perigy- 
nous  insertion,  a  quadrilocular  ovary  with  four 
ovules,  two  erect  and  two  reversed,  and  a  simple 
style. 

The  gum  resins  storax  and  benzoin  are  obtained 
from  siyrax  officinalis  and  benzoin. 

Ehicinf„«.  This  family  consists  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  of  elegant  forms,  having  in  gene- 
ral simple,  alternate  leaves,  rarely  opposite,  ver- 
ticillate  or  very  small,  and  in  the  form  of  imbri- 
cated scales.  Their  inflorescence  is  very  varia- 
ble. The  monosepalous  calyx  is  sometimes  free, 
sometimes  adherent  to  the  ovarv,  which  is  then 
inferior,  with  five  divisions,  which  are  some- 
times so  deep,  that  it  appears  formed  of  distinct 
sepals.  The  corolla  is  monopctalous,  regular, 
with  four  or  five  lobes,  sometimes  with  four  or 
five  distinct  petals.  The  stamina,  which  are 
generally  double  the  number  of  the  divisions  of 
the  corolla,  havo  their  filaments  free,  rarely  con- 
nected at  their  base.  The  anthers  are  introrsc, 
one-celled  or  two-celled,  sometimes  terminated 
by  two  horn-shaped  appendages  at  their  summit 
or  baae,and  generally  opening  by  a  hole  near  their 
summit.  These  stamina  are  generally  attached 
to  the  corolla;  but  sometimes  they  are  immedi- 
ately hypogynous.  The  ovary  is  inferior  or 
free ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  sessile  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower,  or  applied  upon  a  hypogynous 
disk,  which  is  more  or  less  prominent,  and 
sometimes  has  the  form  of  lobes  or  scales.  It 
lias  from  three  to  five  cells,  each  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  ovules  attached  at  their 
inner  angle.  The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by 
a  stigma  having  as  many  lobes  as  the  ovary  has 
cells.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  or  more  commonly 
a  capsule,  sometimes  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  and  opening  by  as  many  valves  as  there 
are  cells.  Sometimes  each  of  these  valves  car- 
ries with  it  one  of  the  dissepiments  on  the  mid- 
dle of  its  inner  face  and  sometimes  the  dehis- 
cence takes  place  opposite  each  dissepiment. 
The  seeds  are  composed  of  a  fleshy  endosperm,  j 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  axile,  cylindrical  , 
embryo,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  seed.  | 

The  rhodoracero  of  Jussieu  differ  from  the 
ericinesc  only  in  their  capsule,  the  valves  of  which 
carry  with  them  the  dissepiments  on  the  middle 


of  their  inner  surface,  whereas  in  the  < 
general  the  dehiscence  takes  place  opposite  the 
dissepiments.    This  family  is  divided  into 

1.  VACcntii*:  ovary  inferior.  Vacriniwi, 
escallonia,  gaylussaceia,  &c. 

2.  Ericinej::  ovary  free,  disk  hypogynous 
anthers  bilocular.  Erica,  rhododendron,  rW 
dora,  ledum,  clethra,  arbutus,  andromeda,  &c 

3.  Etacride.e  :  ovary  free,  disk  in  the  form  >A 
five  hypogynous  scales,  anthers  unilocular. 
Epaeris,  styphelia,  leucopogon,  Sec. 

The  berries  of  the  vaccinia?  are  generally 
eatable.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  slightly  astrin- 
gent. The  erica?  are  astringent  and  diuretic. 
The  rhododendra  and  azalea  are  acrid  and  poi- 
sonous.   All  the  species  are  ornamental  plants. 

Gessneriacea,  Rich.  These  are  herbaceous 
plants,  rarely  shrubby  at  their  base,  bearine 
opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  and  axillar  or  ter- 
minal flowers.  The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  per- 
sistent, with  five  divisions,  adhering  by  its  bav 
to  the  ovary,  which  is  generally  inferior.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  irregular,  with  five 
unequal  lobes  sometimes  forming  two  lips.  The 
stamina  are  two  or  four,  inserted  upon  the  cor- 
olla. The  ovary  is  either  inferior  or  free :  in  the 
former  case,  it  is  crowned  by  an  epigynous  often 
lobed  disk  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  disk  is  hyp<>- 
gy nous  and  often  lateral.  The  style  is  simple, 
terminated  by  a  simple  stigma,  concave  in  it* 
centre.  The  ovary  has  a  single  cell  in  which 
the  numerous  ovules  are  attached  to  two  parietal 
trophosperras,  branched  on  the  side  of  the  celL 
The  fruit  is  either  flesh v  or  dry,  and  forms  a 
unilocular  capsule  opening  by  two  valves. 

Campanulacex,  Jussieu.   1  he  Campanulacerr 
are  commonly  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants 
generally  abounding  in  a  white  and  bitter  juice. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  and  entire,  rarely 
opposite.    Their  flowers  form  spikes,  thyrsi,  or 
capitula.    They  have  a  monosepalous  calyx, 
with  four,  five,  or  eight  persistent  divisions,  and 
a  regular  or  irregular  monopetalous  bell-shaped 
corolla,  having  its  limb  divided  into  as  many 
lobes  as  there  are  divisions  to  the  calyx.,  some- 
times as  if  two-lipped.    The  stamina,  fire  in 
number,  arc  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  cor- 
olla.   Their  anthers  are  free,  or  brought  toge- 
ther in  the  form  of  a  tube.    The  ovary  is  infe- 
rior or  semi-inferior,  with  two  or  more  poh- 
spermous  cells.    The  style  is  simple,  terminated 
by  a  lobed  stigma,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
hairs  or  a  kind  of  cupuliform  cavity.   The  fruit 
is  a  capsule  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
with  two  or  more  cells,  opening  either  by  mean? 
of  holes  which  are  formed  near  the  upper  part, 
or  by  incomplete  valves,  which  carry  along  with 
them  part  of  the  dissepiments  on  the  middle  of 
their  inner  surface.    The  seeds,  which  are  very 
small  and  very  numerous,  contain  an  axile  sod- 
erect  embryo  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 
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This  family  is  divided  into— 

1.  Campanllace.e.— Corolla  regular,  stamina 
distinct,  capsule  with  two  pol yspermous  evils,  as 
campanula,  phytcuma,  prismatocarpus,  ja#ion*, 
Sue. 

2.  Lobeliacee,  Rich.— Corolla  irregular,  sta- 
mina united  by  the  anthers,  stigma  surrounded 
by  hairs,  as  lobelia,  lysipomia,  cvc. 

3.  Goodesovik.e,  Brown. — Corolla  irregular, 
stamina  free  or  united  by  the  anthers,  stigma 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  cup,  a  bilocular  cap- 
sule, or  a  monospermous  nut,  as  goodenotia, 
tmhales,  leehenau/tia,  &c. 

4.  Stymme.e,  Brown. — Corolla  irregular ;  two 
stamina,  of  which  the  filaments  are  confounded 
with  the  style,  and  form  a  kind  of  central 
column;  stigma  situated  between  the  two 
anthers;  capsule  bilocular,  bivalve,  as  stylidium, 
iaticenhockia,  See. 

The  roots  and  young  shoots  of  campanula 
mpunculus  and  phytcuma  spicata,  are  eaten. 
The  lohelineeic  are  acrid  and  frequently  poison- 
ous. Lobelia  inflate  is  a  powerful  emetic  and 
diaphoretic,  but  produces  great  debility.  Lobelia 
l<mqifljra  is  extremely  violent  in  its  operation. 
The  properties  of  many  are  unknown.  Several 
of  the  genera  are  ornamental  flowers. 

Sysanthere.R,  Rich.  Cichoraeev,  eorymbi- 
ftree,  and  eynaroetphalce,  Jussieu.  Compositae 
of  Authors.  This  great  family  is  one  of  the  best 
defined  and  best  characterized  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  comprehends  herbaceous  plants, 
shrub*,  or  even  small  trees.  Their  leaves  are 
commonly  alternate,  rarely  opposite.  Their 
flowers,  which  arc  generally  small,  form  capitula 
orcalathidia,  which  are  hemispherical,  globular, 
or  more  or  less  elongated.  Each  capitulum  is 
composed:  1st,  Of  a  common  receptacle,  thick 
and  sometimes  fleshy,  convex  or  concave,  which 
has  received  the  names  of  phoranthium  and  cli- 
Htmthium;  2dly,  Of  a  common  involucre  which 
surrounds  the  capitulum,  and  is  composed  of 
scales,  the  form,  number,  and  disposition  of 
which  vary  in  the  different  genera;  3dly,  Of 
small  scales  or  hairs,  which  art;  frequently  found 
on  the  receptacle  at  the  base  of  each  flower. 
The  flowers  which  form  the  capitula  are  of  two 
kinds:  some  present  a  regular,  monopetalous 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  generally  with  five  regu- 
lar lobes,  and  are  named  florets,  flosculi ;  others 
have  an  irregular  corolla,  thrown  to  one  side  in 
the  form  of  a  strap,  and  are  named  scmiflorettt, 
*<™iflo9culi.  Sometimes  the  capitula  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  florets,  sometimes  exclu- 
sively of  semifloreta,  and  sometimes  their  centre 
is  occupied  by  florets,  and  their  circumference  by 
senuflorets.  Each  flower  presents  the  following 
organization :  The  calyx,  which  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  has  its  limb  entire,  membranous, 
toothed,  and  formed  of  scales  or  hairs  ;  the  cor- 
olla monopetalous,  regular  or  irregular;  five 


stamina  with  distinct  filaments,  but  with  the 
anthers  united,  and  forming  a  tube  through 
which  passes  a  simple  style,  terminated  by  a 
bifid  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  akenium,  naked  at 
its  summit,  or  crowned  by  a  membranous  mar- 
gin, small  scales,  or  a  tuft  of  simple  or  feathery 
hairs,  which  is  sessile  or  stipitate.  The  seed  is 
erect,  containing  a  homotrope  embryo,  without 
endosperm. 

This  family,  which  has  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  botanists,  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  tribes. 

1.  The  Cvnarocephal-E,  of  which  all  the 
flowers  are  flosculi,  and  which  have  their  recep 
tacle  furnished  with  numerous  hairs  or  alveole, 
the  style  enlarged,  and  furnished  with  hairs 
under  the  stigma.  Such  are  the  genera  eartha- 
mus,  earduut,  eynara,  ccntaurea,  onopordum,  See. 

2.  The  Cicuorace.e,  of  which  all  the  flowers 
are  semiflosculi.  Such  are  the  genera  lactuca, 
cichorium,  sonchus,  hieracium,  prenanthes,  &c. 

3.  The  CoRYMBiFEn.E,  of  which  the  capitula 
are  generally  composed  of  flosculi  at  the  centre, 
and  semiflosculi  at  the  circumference,  as  helian- 
thus,  chrysanthemum,  anthemis,  Matricaria,  Sic. 

The  synantherev  are  generally  bitter,  and  more 
or  less  stimulant  and  tonic.  The  cinarocephalm 
abound  in  bitter  extractive,  and  many  of  them 
have  consequently  been  used  as  stomachics  and 
tonics ;  such  as  carduus  benedictus,  e.  marianus, 
&c.  Arctium  lappa  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 
The  young  leaves  possess  little  bitterness,  and 
may  l»c  used  as  salad.  The  seeds  are  oily  and 
aperient.  The  cichorncerc  have  a  milky,  bitter, 
narcotic  juice,  which,  when  inspissated,  resem- 
bles opium  in  its  action.  Lactuca  eirota  and 
syleestris,  and  cichorium  intybus,  are  more  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  this  narcotic  juice.  Cul- 
tivation deprives  these  plants  of  their  bitter 
quality,  and  renders  them  eatable,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  common  lettuce.  Others,  by  being 
blanched,  are  rendered  palatable,  and  are  com  - 
mon articles  of  food.  The  corymbifene  resem- 
ble the  cynarocephala?  in  their  properties.  Tus- 
silago  farfara,  eupatorium  per/oliatum,  inula 
helenium,  and  common  chamomile,  are  stom- 
achic, stimulant,  and  tonic.  They  contain  a 
resinous  principle  combined  with  bitter  extrac- 
tive. Others,  in  which  the  resinous  matter  pre- 
dominates, ore  used  as  anthelmintics  and  eme- 
nagogues,  as  artemisia,  tanaeetum,  and  santolina. 

Calyckre.e,  Rich.  Herbaceous  plants,  bear- 
ing a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  scabiosm 
in  their  general  aspect.  Their  stem  bears  alter- 
nate leaves,  often  divided  and  pinnatifid.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  form  globular  capitula, 
surrounded  by  a  common  involucre.  The  recep- 
tacle which  bears  the  flowers  is  furnished  with 
foliaceous  scales,  which  arc  sometimes  united  to 
the  flowers,  so  as  not  to  be  distinct  from  them. 
The  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary,  and 
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the  divisions  of  its  limb  are  sometimes  rigid  and 
spinous.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular, 
infundibuliform,  and  regular ;  beneath  the  five 
stamina  are  five  nectariferous  glands.  These 
stamina  are  connected  both  by  their  filaments 
and  anthers,  and  form  a  cylindrical  tube,  each 
anther  opening  by  its  inner  surface.  The  infe- 
rior ovary  has  a  single  cell,  from  the  summit  of 
which  hangs  a  reversed  ovule.  The  summit  of 
the  ovary  presents  an  epigynous  disk,  and  a  sim- 
ple style  terminated  by  a  hemispherical  stigma. 
In  the  genus  acicarpha,  all  the  flowers  are  united 
together  by  their  ovaries.  The  fruit  is  an  ake- 
niuin  crowned  by  the  spinous  teeth  of  the  calyx. 
The  seed  present*  beneath  its  proper  integument 
an  endosperm,  containing  an  embryo  which  is 
reversed  like  the  seed. 

Dipsace.e,  De  Candolle.  Stem  herbaceous;  leaves 
opposite,  without  stipules ;  flowers  collected  into 
hemispherical  or  globular  capitula,  accompanied 
at  their  base  by  an  involucre  of  several  leaflets. 
The  calyx  is  double ;  the  outer  monopetalous, 
free,  entire  or  divided  into  narrow,  setaceous 
segments  ;  the  inner  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and 
terminated  by  an  entire  or  divided  limb.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  with  four  or 
five  unequal  divisions.  The  stamina  are  of  the 
same  number  as  the  divisions,  and  alternate  with 
them.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  with  a  single  coll, 
containing  a  single  pendent  ovule.  The  style 
and  stigma  are  simple.  The  fruit  is  an  akenium 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  enveloped 
in  the  outer  calyx.  The  seed  is  pendent,  and  its 
embryo,  which  has  the  same  direction,  Is  placed 
in  a  nit  her  thin  fleshy  endosperm. 

De  Candolle  has  removed  from  this  family 
such  as  Jussieu  left  it,  the  genus  Valeriana,  and 
some  others,  to  form  of  them  the  family  of  val- 
crianeir,  which  differs  from  the  true  dipsacea>,  in 
not  having  the  flowers  collected  into  capitula,  in 
its  simple  calyx,  its  lobed  stigma,  &c. 

In  their  general  aspect,  and  especially  in  their 
inflorescence,  the  dipsacess  have  some  resem- 
blance to  the  synanthcrcip,  but  they  differ  from 
them  in  having  the  calyx  double,  the  anthers 
free,  and  the  seed  reversed.  The  principal  gen- 
era of  this  family  arc  :  dipsacus,  scabiosa,  and 
Ivauria. 

The  root  of  scabiosa  sutcisa  is  astringent. 

Valkiuank.e,  De  Candolle.  Herbaccousplants, 
with  opposite,  simple,  or  more  or  less  deeply 
incised  leaves,  and  flowers  destitute  of  a  caly cu- 
ius, usually  disposed  in  terminal  clusters  or 
panicles.  Their  calyx  is  simple,  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  and  having  its  limb  toothed  or  involute, 
and  forming  an  entire  margin.  The  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  more  or  less  irregular,  and  some- 
times spurred  at  its  base,  and  five-lobed.  The 
stamina  vary  from  one  to  five,  and  are  alternate 
with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled  :  sometimes  there  are  two  other  empty 


cavities  or  false  cells,  so  that  the  ovary  i 
trilocular.  The  cell  contains  a  single  pendent 
ovule.  The  style  is  simple,  commonly  termi- 
nated by  a  trifid  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  ake- 
nium, crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  or  by 
a  feathery  pappus,  formed  by  the  unrolling  if 
the  limb.  The  seed  contains  an  embryo  detfi 
\  tute  of  endosperm. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  tabn- 
I  ana,  centranthus,  fedia,  patrinia,  and  others. 
|  The  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis  is  bitter,  ar^ 
I  matic,  and  antispasmodic,  as  are  those  of  son* 
I  other  species.  The  leaves  of  fedia  are  eaten  t 
salad. 

Rcbiace.e,  Jussieu.  Opercularie.e,  Jnssifu. 
Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  large  tim. 
Their  leaves  are  either  opposite  or  verticiUate : 
in  the  first  case,  they  have  on  each  side  an  intra 
petiolar  stipule,  which  is  often  united  to  the 
sides  of  the  petiole,  and  forma  a  kind  of  sheath. 
The  flowers  are  axillar  or  terminal,  sometimes 
collected  into  a  capitulura.  The  calyx,  whkh 
adheres  by  its  base  to  the  inferior  ovary,  has  i?-* 
limb  entire  or  divided  into  four  or  five  more  ir 
less  deep  and  persistent  lobes.  The  corolla  i> 
monopetalous,  regular,  epigynous,  with  four  or 
five  lobes.  The  stamina  are  of  the  same  nun 
ber  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  wi'.L 
them.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  surmounted  by  % 
simple  or  bifid  style.  It  has  two,  four,  five,  o: 
a  greater  number  of  cells,  containing  each  one  or 
more  ovules,  which  are  erect  or  attached  to  the 
inner  angle  of  the  cell.  The  fruit  varies  greatly 
Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  two  small  won  - 
spermous  and  indehiscent  cocca;  sometimes  it  i- 
fleshy,  and  contains  two  monospermous  nuclri ; 
in  certain  genera  it  is  a  capsule,  with  two  or  a 
greater  number  of  cells,  opening  by  as  nwry 
valves;  or  a  fleshy  and  indehiscent  fruit.  TL? 
fruit  is  always  crowned  at  its  summit  by  uV 
limb  of  the  calyx.  The  seeds,  sometimes  winjpJ 
and  membranous  on  their  margin,  contain,  iu  a 
hard  and  homy  endosperm,  an  axile  embryo, 
which  is  erect,  or  sometimes  placed  transversely 
with  respect  to  the  hilum. 

This  family  is  divided  into  two  principal  «• 
tions.  In  one  arc  placed  all  the  genera  with 
verticillatc  leaves,  such  as  galium,  aspcruh, 
rubia,  sherardia,  crucianclla,  &c;  in  the  other 
the  much  more  numerous  genera,  which  ha« 
the  leaves  opposite  and  the  stipules  intermedin^, 
as  cinchona,  coffca,  cephaclis,  psychotria.  Sic. 

The  roots  of  rtdna  tinctorvm,  galium  tcr**- 
and  other  species,  afford  a  red  dye.  The 
of  galium  rparinc  have  been  recommended  o* » 
substitute  for  coffee.  The  plants  of  the 
section  are  remarkahlc  for  their  powerful  torn- 
or  emetic  qualities.  The  tonic  and  febrtfucr 
properties  of  the  bark  of  the  cinchonie,  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  two  alkalies,  cinchomat^ 
quinin,  which  are  combined  with  kinic  acii 
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Ipecacuan  is  the  root  of  ctplmclis  ipecacuanha. 
Several  species  of  psycAotria  possess  similar  pro- 
perties.   Coffee  is  tbc  seed  of  coffta  arabira, 

Cafrifoliaie.e,  Rich.  Shrubs  with  opposite, 
rarely  alternate,  generally  simple,  more  rarely 
im  pari  pi  mm  to  leaves,  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  axillar,  solitary,  or  often  geminate, 
and  in  part  united  together  by  their  calyx,  dis- 
posed in  cymes,  or  collected  into  a  kind  of  eapi- 
tuluin.  The  calyx  is  always  monosepalous,  and 
is  adherent  by  its  lower  part  to  the  ovary,  which 
is  inferior.  The  limb  has  five  persistent  teeth. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  commonly  irregu- 
lar; sometimes  it  is  formed  of  five  distinct 
petals.  The  stamina  are  five  in  number,  alter- 
nating with  the  divisions  of  the  corolla.  The 
ovary  has  from  one  to  five  cells,  each  containing 
either  a  single  pendent  ovule,  or  several  ovules 
attached  at  its  inner  angle.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple, terminated  by  a  very  small  and  scarcely 
lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  geminate, 
that  is,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  ovaries.  It 
is  fleshy,  with  one  or  two  sometimes  osseous 
cells,  each  containing  one  or  more  seeds.  The 
seeds  have  a  proper  integument,  sometimes 
covered  by  a  nucleus  and  a  fleshy  endosperm, 
which  contains  an  axile  embryo,  having  the  same 
direction  as  the  seed. 

This  family  may  easily  be  divided  into  two 
natural  tribes,  according  as  the  cells  of  its  ovary 
are  monospermous,  or  polyspermous. 

1.  II  ri>bracej;  :  cells  of  the  ovary  monosper- 
inou*.    llederay  coruug,  mmb\tc\u>  ribiirnum. 

2.  Loxicf.rk.*  :  cells  of  the  ovary  polysper- 
mous.    LoniccraiXylo*tcumysymphoricarpi*s,  ike. 

Thi*  family,  which  is  allied  to  the  rubincetc, 
differs  from  them  especially  in  its  irregular  cor- 
olla, and  the  absence  of  stipules  between  the 


The  leaves  of  mmburus  nigra  are  emetic  and 
purgative.  Some  fruits  of  the  genera  rornus, 
sam/mrnsy  and  riburnum,  are  eatable.  The  bark 
of  evmtu  fiorida  has  been  used  in  intermittent 
fevers.  Many  of  the  genera  are  ornamental 
shrubs,  or  useful  as  wood. 

LoRAKTnF.vC,  Rich.  The  loranthes  are  mostly 
perennial-herbaceous,  and  generally  parasitic 
plants.  Their  stem  is  woody  and  branched  ; 
theirleavessimpleand  opposite, entire  or  toothed, 
coriaceous,  persistent,  and  destitute  of  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  variously  disposed,  sometimes 
solitary,  sometimes  in  axillar  or  terminal  spikes, 1 
raceme*,  or  panicles.  The  flowers  are  generally 
hermaphrodite,  sometimes  dioecious.  The  calyx 
is  adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary;  its  limb  in 
entire  or  slightly  toothed.  It  is  accompanied 
externally  by  two  brae  teas,  or  by  a  second  cup- 
shaped  calyx,  sometimes  entirely  enveloping  the 
true  one.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  from  four  I 
to  eight  petals,  inserted  towards  the  summit  of! 
the  ovary.    These  petals  are  occasionally  united,  | 


so  as  to  represent  a  tnonopctalous  corolla.  The 
stamina  are  of  the  same  number  as  the  petals, 
and  opposite  to  them ;  the  anthers  sessile,  or  sup- 
ported up'm  filaments  varying  in  length.  The 
ovary  is  one-celled,  and  contains  a  reversed 
ovule.  It  is  crowned  by  an  epigy nous  and  anu- 
lar  disk.  The  style  is  often  long  and  slender, 
sometimes  entirely  wanting;  the  stigma  often 
simple.  The  fruit  is  generally  fleshy,  contain- 
ing a  single  reversed  seed,  adherent  to  the  pulp 
of  the  pericarp,  which  is  thick  and  viscous.  The 
seed  contains  a  fleshy  endosperm,  in  which  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  embryo,  having  the  radicle 
directed  towards  the  hilum. 

The  principal  genera  are  loranthus,  risewn, 
aucriba,  &e. 

The  bark  is  usually  astringent.  The  missel- 
toe  is  a  well  known  parasitic  plant. 

RnizoriioKKi*:,  Brown.  Extra- European  trees, 
with  opposite,  simple  leaves,  and  interpetiolar 
stipules,  as  in  the  rubiacea?.  Their  calyx,  which 
is  adherent  to  the  ovary,  has  four  or  five  valvar 
divisions  to  its  limb,  which  is  persistent.  The 
corolla  is  composed  of  four  or  five  petals.  The 
stamina  vary  from  eight  to  fifteen.  The  ovary, 
which  sometimes  is  only  se mi -inferior,  has 
always  two  cells,  each  of  which  contains  two  or 
a  great  number  of  pendent  ovules.  The  style  is 
simple,  the  stigma  bipartite.  The  fruit,  which 
is  crowned  at  its  summit  by  the  calyx,  is  unilo- 
cular, monospermous,  and  iudehiscent.  The 
seed  which  it  contains  is  composed  of  a  large 
embryo  destitute  of  endosperm.  The  embryo 
sometimes  germinates  and  is  developed  within 
the  fruit,  which  it  perforates  at  its  summit. 

The  genera  rhi:ophoray  brttfjuura,  and  car- 
aUia>  are  all  that  compose  this  family,  which 
differs  from  the  caprifoliacea?,  to  which  these 
genera  were  formerly  referred,  in  having  the 
corolla  polypetalous,  the  fruit  coriaceous,  and 
the  embryo  without  endosperm  ;  and  from  the 
lornnthetc,  in  having  the  embryo  destitute  of 
endosperm. 

I J  m  u  klli  v  kk  .t ,  Jussieu.  The  Umbellifenr, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  natural  families  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  arc  herbaceous  plants,  of 
which  the  stem  is  often  internally  hollow  ;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  sheathing  at  their  base,  gene- 
rally decompounded  into  numerous  segments  or 
leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are  always  very 
small,  white,  or  yellow,  are  disposed  in  umbels. 
Sometimes  there  are  seen,  at  the  base  of  the 
umbel,  small  leaflets,  which  collectively  consti- 
tute the  involucre  ;  and,  at  the  base  of  the  um- 
belhiles,  others  which  constitute  the  iuvolucels. 
Each  flower  is  composed  of  a  calyx,  which  is 
adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary,  and  of  which  the 
limb  is  entire,  or  scarcely  toothed  ;  a  corolla, 
formed  of  five  more  or  less  spreading  petals;  five 
cpigynousstainina,  alternating  with  the  petals ;  an 
ovarv  « ith  two  cells,  each  containing  a  reversed 
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ovule,  and  crowned  at  its  summit  by  an  epi- 
gynous  and  two-lobed  disk  ;  and  two  styles,  ter- 
minated each  by  a  small  simple  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  diakenium  of  very  diversified  form, 
separating,  at  maturity,  into  two  monospcrmous 
akenia,  connected  by  a  small  filiform  columella. 
The  seed  is  reversed,  and  contains,  in  a  pretty 
large  endosperm,  a  very  small  axile  embryo. 

The  genera  of  this  family  are  extremely  num- 
erous, as  daucus,  earum,  atnni,  stand ii,  opium, 
pastinaca,  and  many  others. 

The  roots  of  the  wild  carrot  ( daunts  carota ), 
are  aromatic  and  rather  pungent,  but  eatable. 
Those  of  the  cultivated  carrot,  skirret,  and  par- 
snip, are  used  as  articles  of  food.  The  root  of 
buniutn  bulbocastanum  is  also  eatable  ;  as  are  the 
steins  of  the  celery,  and  hcracleum,  spkondylHum, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  parsley.  But,  in  general, 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
are  nauseous,  and  often  poisonoun.  Those  of 
aenanthe  crocata,  conium  marulatum,  acuta  nrosa, 
and  crthusa  eynapium,  are  of  the  latter  character. 
The  fruits  are  often  agreeably  aromatic,  as  in 
carum  rami,  coriandrum  sativum,  &c.  Ojxipo- 
nax  and  asafoetida,  are  procured  from  plants  of 
this  order,  as  arc  pal  ban  urn  and  gum  ammoniac. 
The  species  which  produce  aromatic  seeds  gene- 
rally grow  in  dry  soil,  and  those  which  are  most 
virulent  in  their  properties  usually  in  watery, 
damp,  or  shady  places. 

AaALiACEiC,  Jussieu.  The  araliacetc  form  a 
group  scarcely  distinct  from  the  umbellifene. 
They  arc  herbaceous  plants,  or  sometimes  very 
tall  trees.  Their  flowers,  which  are  also  very 
small,  are  disposed  in  simple  or  paniculate  um- 
bels. Their  calyx  is  adherent  and  toothed,  as  in 
the  umhclliferv.  Their  corolla  is  formed  of  five 
or  six  petals.  Their  ovary  has  from  two  to  six 
monospcrmous  cells,  and  is  surmounted  by  as 
many  styles,  terminated  by  simple  stigmas.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  some- 
times dry,  and  separating  into  as  many  mono- 
spermous eooca,  as  the  ovary  has  cells. 

This  family  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  um- 
bel lifers?,  from  which  it  difTers  in  having  a 
greater  number  of  cells  and  styles,  or  in  having 
the  fruit  fleshy,  as  in  aralia,  panajr,  qastonia,  &c. 

Ginseng,  a  tonic  much  used  by  the  Chinese, 
is  the  root  of  panax  nuinquefolia. 

RaMnculace*:,  Jussieu.  This  great  family 
is  composed  of  herbaceous  plants,  (tearing  alter- 
nate leaves,  amplexicaul  at  their  base,  most 
commonly  divided  into  numerous  segments. 
The  leaves  are  opposite  in  the  genus  clematis 
only.  The  flowers  vary  much  in  their  disposi- 
tion; sometimes  they  are  accompanied  with  nn 
involucre  formed  of  three  leaves,  which  may  be 
distant  from  the  flower,  or  placed  near  it  and 
calyciform.  The  calyx  is  polysepalous,  often 
coloured  and  petaloid,  rarely  persistent.  The 
corolla  is  polypetalous,  sometimes  wanting.  The 


petals  are  sometimes  simple,  with  a  small  hoUo« 
or  a  glandular  lamina  at  their  inner  ba«;  nwr- 
commonly  diversiform,  or  irregularly  hollowd 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  and  abruptly  unguim! 
ate  at  their  base.    The  stamina,  which  aregetf- 
rally  numerous,  are  free,  with  anthers  contin: 
ous  with  the  filaments.    The  pistils  arc  Mm*- 
times  monospermous,  and  aggregated  into  skim 
of  capitulum,  or  polyspennous  and  circular!; 
grouped,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  intimaiel 
united.    The  style  is  very  short,  coramoiii) 
lateral  ;  the  stigma  simple.     The  fruits  »rr 
monospermous,  indehiscent,  disposed  in  capitoh 
or  spikes :  or  they  are  aggregated  capsules,  which 
are  distinct  or  united,  sometimes  solitary,  urn 
1  ocular,  polyspermous,  opening  by  their  internal 
suture,  which  bears  the  seeds  ;  very  rarely  the 
fruit  is  a  polyspermous  berry.    The  seed»  ar? 
not  arillatc ;  the  embryo  is  very  small,  has  uV 
same  direction  as  the  seed,  and  is  contained  in 
the  l>ase  of  a  fleshy  or  hard  endosperm. 

The  numerous  genera  of  this  family  may  k 
divided  into  two  great  sections,  according  a*  ti*" 
ovaries  are  monospermous  or  polyspermoui. 

Among  the  first  are,  ranunculus,  ficaria, cm- 
tocephalus,  myosurus,  adonis,  anemone,  clematis, 
thalictrum. 

And  among  the  second,  p**onia,  caltha,  tr&- 
tins,  eranthis,  helUborus,  nipella,  gcridelk. 
aqnilegia,  delphinium,  aconitum,  aeUra. 

These  plants  are  generally  acrid  and  poisonous 
and  their  properties  are  supposed  to  depend  upn 
a  volatile  principle,  removed  by  the  applied*1 
of  heat  or  by  drying.  The  fresh  leaves  ani 
stems  of  ranunculus  srcleratus  and  flammula  pro- 
duce  blisters  on  the  skin.  The  root  of  ocami** 
napellus,  and  poronia  officinalis,  are  acrid  ano 
bitter.  That  of  several  species  of  hellebont  i< 
purgative.  Anemone  nemorosa  is  supposed  t" 
produce  the  disease  called  red-water  in  eattlr. 
With  the  exception  of  clematis,  and  xanthoma 
which  have  shrubby  stems,  all  the  other*  w 
herbaceous.  The  anemone,  ranunculus,  a"1 
others  are  esteemed  garden  flowers. 

Pii.LEMArr.x,  Pe  Candolle.    This  family  con- 
sists of  trees,  or  eh  nibs,  chiefly  native*  of  uvp 
cal  countries,  having  alternate,  very  rarely  opp" 
site  leaves,  without  stipules,  often  ampleiM^1 
at  their  Use,  and  solitary  or  clustered  nWr*. 
sometimes  opposite  to  the  leaves.    Their  cak* 
is  persistent,  monosepolous,  with  five  decp<i>'' 
sions,  laterally  imbricated.     Their  corollj  » 
commonly  of  five  petals.  Their  stamina  are  «n 
numerous,  free,  disposed  in  several  rows, 
times  unilatend  and  disposed  in  several  bowl'1* 
The  carpels,  which  vary  from  two  to  t»**ITr- 
arc  generally  distinct,  but  sometimes  unit*- 
Their  ovary  is  unilocular,  containing  two  <  r 
more  ovules,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  tb«r 
inner  angle,  and  erect.    The  styles  are  simfl*. 
and  terminated  each  by  a  simple  stigma,  Tic 
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fruits  are  distinct  or  united,  fleshy  or  dry  and 
dehiscent.  The  seeds  have  a  crustaccous  tegu- 
ment, covering  a  fleshy  endosperm,  in  which  is 
a  very  small  erect  embryo,  placed  towards  its 
base. 

To  this  family  belong  the  genera  tetrarera, 
Jacilfa,  del  una,  pachynema,  pleurandra,  dillenia, 
hiLUrtia,  &c.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  mag- 
noliaccc  and  anonaces?  by  the  quinary  number 
of  the  parts  of  its  flower. 

They  ure  generally  astringent,  but  their  pro- 
perties are  not  much  known.  Dillcnia  spearsa 
is  an  elegant  tree  of  India,  with  large  yellow 
flowers,  not  inferior  to  the  magnolia,  Hibbertia 
voluAilu  has  also  beautiful  flowers,  which  have 
a  ftrtid  smell. 

Magxoliacl.e,  Jussieu.  This  family  is  com- 
posed of  large  trees,  or  elegant  shrubs,  adorned 
with  beautiful  alternate  leaves,  often  coriaceous 
and  persistent,  and  furnished  at  their  base  with 
toiioceoua  stipules.  The  flowers,  which  are 
often  very  large,  and  diffuse  a  sweet  scent,  are 
generally  ax i liar.  Tlio  calyx  is  composed  of 
from  three  to  six  caducous  sepals.  The  petals 
vary  from  three  to  twenty-seven,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  several  series.  The  stamina,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  free,  are  disposed  in  several 
rics,  and  attached  to  the  receptacle  which  Wars 
the  petals.  The  pistils  are  numerous,  sometimes 
t  ullected  in  a  circular  form  and  in  a  single  series 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  sometimes  forming  a 
more  or  less  elongated  capitulum.  These  pistils 
»ire  composed  of  an  unilocular  ovary,  containing 

•  >ne  or  more  ovules,  of  a  hardly  distinct  style, 
.iiid  a  simple  stigma.    The  fruits  are  composed 

•  •f  dry  or  fleshy  carpels,  aggregated  circularly 
and  in  a  stellate  form,  or  disposal  in  capitula, 
and  sometimes  all  united  together.  Each  caq>el 
is  indehiscent,  or  opens  by  a  longitudinal  suture; 
and  the  seed  is  sometimes  supported  upon  a 
sutural  filiform  trophosperm,  which  hangs  at  the 
exterior  when  the  fruit  opens.  These  seeds  have 
their  embryo  erect  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

The  family  is  subdivided  into — 

Iixjcik.c:  carpels  verticillate,  rarely  soli- 
tary, through  abortion :  leaves  marked  with 
transparent  dots,  as  illicium,  drimyt,  Uumannia. 

Magxoluce.e:  carpels  disposed  in  capitula; 
leaves  not  dotted,  as  magnolia,  michclia,  talauma, 
liriodmdrtm,  Ike. 

This  family  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  ano- 
uacec,  from  which  it  differs  especially  in  its  sti- 
pules and  the  continuous  structure  of  its  endo- 
sperm. It  is  also  allied  to  the  dilleniace*,  which 
differ  from  it  in  the  quinary  number  of  the  parts 
of  the  flower. 

The  bark  of  magnolia,  liriodendron ,  nnd  indeed 
of  all  the  genus,  is  bitter  and  tonic.  The  flowers 
of  the  former  are  fragrant,  but  produce  sickness 
jmd  headache.  All  the  species  are  exclusively 
natives  of  America  or  Asia. 


AxoxAtr..*,  Jussieu.  The  uuouacese  are  trees 
or  shrubs  having  simple,  alternate  leaves,  desti- 
tute of  stipules,  by  which  character  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  magnoliace*.  Their  flowers 
are  commonly  axillar,  sometimes  terminal.  The 
calyx  is  persistent,  with  three  deep  divisions. 
The  corolla  is  formed  of  six  petals,  disposed  in 
two  series.  The  stamina  are  very  numerous, 
forming  several  series;  their  filaments  short, 
their  anthers  almost  sessile.  The  carpels,  which 
are  generally  aggregated  in  great  number  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  are  sometimes  distinct, 
sometimes  connected  ;  each  of  them  has  a  single 
cell,  which  contains  one  or  more  ovules  attached 
to  their  inner  suture,  and  often  forming  as  many 
distinct  fruits  (rarely  one  only  in  consequence 
of  abortion);  sometimes  they  are  united  toge- 
ther, and  form  a  kind  of  fleshy  and  scaly  cone. 
The  seeds  have  their  integument  formed  of  two 
laminea\  Their  horny  endosperm  is  deeply 
grooved,  and  contains  a  very  small  embryo  situ- 
ated near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  seed. 

This  family,  in  which  are  placed  the  genera 
anona,  iadsura,  asimina,  uraria,  &c,  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  magnoliacece,  from  which  it 
differs  especially  in  the  absence  of  stipules,  in 
the  petals,  the  number  of  which  never  exceeds 
six,  and  in  having  the  endosperm  deeply  and 
irregularly  grooved. 

They  are  generally  aromatic.  The  fruit  of 
several  species  is  saccharine  and  mucilaginous. 
That  of  the  cherimonyer  is  esteemed  next 
to  the  mangostan.  The  hard  fruits  of  the  uva- 
ria  are  highly  aromatic,  that  of  one  species 
furnishes  the  piper  <tthiopictm  of  the  shops. 
They  are  all  tropical  plants. 

IiKROERii)K.r.,  Jussieu.  These  consist  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  or  compound 
leaves,  accompanied  at  their  base  by  stipules, 
which  are  often  persistent  and  spinous.  Their 
flowers  arc  generally  yellow,  and  disposed  in 
spikes  or  racemes.  They  have  a  calyx  of  from 
four  to  six  sepals,  rarely  of  a  greater  or  of  a  less 
number,  accompanied  externally  with  several 
scales.  The  petals  are  of  the  same  number  as 
the  sepals,  flat  or  concave  and  irregular,  but 
always  opposite  to  the  sepals.  They  are  often 
furnished  at  their  inner  base  with  small  glands 
or  glandular  scales.  The  stamina  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  to  them.  The 
anthers,  which  are  sessile  or  supported  by  a  fila- 
ment of  variable  length,  have  two  cells,  each  of 
which  opens  by  a  kind  of  valve,  similar  to  those 
in  the  family  of  laurineje.  The  ovary  has  a 
single  cell,  which  contains  from  two  to  twelve 
ovules,  which  are  erect  or  laterally  attached  to 
the  inner  wall,  there  forming  one  or  two 
rows.  The  style,  which  is  sometimes  lateral,  is 
short,  thick,  or  wanting.  The  stigma  is  gene- 
rally concave.  The  fruit  is  dry  or  fleshy,  unilo- 
cular and  indehiscent.    The  seeds  fire  composed 
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of  a  proper  integument,  covering  a  fleshy  or 
horny  endosperm,  which  contains  an  axile  and 
honiutrope  embryo. 

This  family,  from  which  hive  been  removed 
several  of  the  peuera  placed  in  it  by  Jussieu,  if 
composed  of  the  following:  txrhcris,  mnAotn'n, 
trxtnditiia,  tfvnticr,  caulopAyllum,  epimcdium,  and 
diphjfUeia. 

The  berries  of  bi'rlwis  vulpnris  nre  ncid,  nnd 
used  as  a  preserve,  hut  the  other  species  are  of 
little  interest. 

Mkmsi  krme^.,  Jussieu.  This  family  is  com- 
posed  of  sarmentaceous  and  climbing  shrubs,  of 
which  the  alternate  leaves  are  generally  simple, 
rarely  compound.  The  flowers  are  small,  uni- 
sexual, and  most  commonly  dia?cious.  The 
calyx  is  composed  of  several  sepals  arranged  by 
threes,  and  forming  several  series.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  corolla,  which,  however,  is 
sometimes  wanting.  The  stamina  are  monadel- 
phous  or  free,  of  the  same  number  as  the  petals, 
or  of  double  or  triple  the  number.  The  pistils, 
which  are  often  very  numerous,  are  free  or 
united  at  their  inner  side,  and  are  one-celled, 
containing  one  or  more  ovules.  The  fruits  arc 
small,  compressed,  oblique,  somewhat  rcniform, 
rnonospermous  drupes.  The  seed  which  they 
contain  is  composed  of  an  embryo  bent  upon 
itself,  and  generally  destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  genera  are  uunispermum,  cocculus,  cissam- 
ptlog,  abuta,  larduabala,  &e. 

Columbo,  menisprrmum  palmafum,  is  astrin- 
gent and  tonic,  and  several  species  of  cocctdut  are 
employed  as  tonics  in  Brazil.  Cocculus  Iudicus, 
the  seed  of  utenispcrmum  cocculus,  is  used  in 
India  for  poisoning  fishes.  They  are  all  natives 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  and  Asia. 

Ochnai'E  l)e  Candolle.  Woody  plants,  very 
smooth  in  all  their  parts,  having  alternate  leaves, 
furnished  with  two  stipules  at  their  base,  pedun- 
culate flowers,  very  rarely  solitary,  or  more  com- 
monly disposed  in  branched  racemes.  Their 
peduncles  are  articulated  towards  the  middle  of 
their  length.  They  have  a  calyx  with  five  deep 
divisions,  which  are  laterally  imbricated  previ- 
ous to  their  expansion ;  ami  a  corolla  of  from  five 
to  ten  spreading  petals,  imbricated  during  prn> 
floration.  The  stamina  vary  from  five  to  ten, 
and  even  more,  having  their  filaments  free,  and 
inserted  like  the  petals  beneath  a  very  promi- 
nent hypogynous  disk,  on  which  the  ovary  is 
inserted.  The  ovary  is  depressed  at  its  centre, 
and  appears  formed  of  several  distinct  pistils 
ranped  around  a  central  style,  which  seems  to 
arise  immediately  from  the  disk.  The  style  is 
simple,  and  bears  at  its  summit  a  variable  num- 


carpels,  of  which  several  are  sometimes  abortive, 
are  unilocular,  monospermous,  and  indehisan.. 
Their  seed  contains  a  large  erect  embryo  dren 
tute  of  endosperm. 

To  this  family  are  referred  the  genera  odbw, 
yomphia,  imlkcra,  metsia,  &c. 

They  are  ornamental  yellow  flowered  shruk 
The  root  and  leaves  of  waltvra  scrraUt  are  t«r> 
and  stomachic. 

Hi  tack  t,  Adr.  de  Jussieu.  Zttpophfllea sad 
diosvictv,  Brown.  Simarubcr,  Rich.  A  lam 
family,  composed  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous 
or  frutescent  plants,  having  opposite  or  alternate 
leaves,  very  frequently  marked  with  tranfparvr.t 
dots,  with  or  without  stipules.  Flowers  frfr.f- 
rally  hermaphrodite,  very  rarely  univxu  i. 
Calyx  of  from  three  to  five  sepals,  united  at  tU 
base.  Corolla  of  five  petals,  sometimts  united 
together  and  forming  a  pseudo-monopetal."^ 
corolla,  more  rarely  wanting.  Stamina  fire  or 
six,  some  of  them  occasionally  abortive,  and  <  i 
various  forms.  The  ovary  is  composed  of  ft™ 
three  to  five  carpels,  more  or  less  intimately 
united,  and  forming  so  many  more  or  leas  pro- 
minent ribs.  Kach  cell  contains  frequently  two, 
more  rarely  one,  or  a  considerable  number  of 
ovules,  inserted  at  their  inner  angle,  and  there 
forming  two  rows.  The  styles  are  free  or 
united.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  simple,  fonniitf 
a  capsule,  opening  into  as  many  srptiferou* 
valves  as  there  are  cells ;  sometimes  and  mere 
commonly  it  separates  into  as  many  cocca  or 
carpels,  which  are  usually  monospermous  an<i 
indehiscent,  sometimes  slightly  fleshy,  or  dry 
and  opening  into  two  incomplete  valves. 

The  numerous  and  rather  heterogeneous  spe- 
cies, have  been  divided  into  five  tribes: — 

1.  Zyoophylle/B  :  flowers  hermaphrodite,  cell* 
of  the  ovary  containing  two  or  more  ovules;  a? 
tribulns,  fuponia,  puaiacum,  sypophvllum,  &r, 

2.  RtTAt  fc/C:  flowers  hermaphrodite;  two  or 
more  ovules  in  each  cell ;  leaves  alternate,  is 
rufa,  ptganuut,  &c. 

Dio  flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  two  w 

more  ovules;  as  dictamnus,  diosma,  boron*, 
ticorca,  palipea,  &c. 

4.  SiMAttt  nKA  :  flowers  hermaphrodite  or  uni- 
sexual ;  cells  with  a  single  ovule ;  carpels  dis- 
tinct, indehiscent;  as  simaruba,  quassia,  wW* 
&c. 

5.  Xanthoxtlk.k :  flowers  unisexual;  cell* 
containing  from  two  to  four  ovules;  embryo 
placed  at  the  centre  of  a  fleshy  endosperm,  *? 
palrczia,  oylanthus,  brucca*  xantkoxylnm,  todao- 
lia,  ptclea,  &c 

The  plants  of  this  family  are  generally  coir 
acterized  by  being  intensely  bitter,  as  rvt;  anp*- 


ber  of  stigmatifcrous  divisions.    The  fruit  is 

composed  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  which  an-  '  tura,  quassia,  and  others  are  acrid,  oraronutif 
separated  from  each  other,  and  form  so  many  j  The  guiacums  are  stimulating  and  tonic, 
drupaceous  carpels,  supported  upon  the  disk  or  i     PiTTosroRR,*,  Brown.    Shrubs  sometimes sar 
gynobasis,  which  has  become  enlarged.    These  I  mentaceous  and  twining,  with  simple  and  alter- 
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nate  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  soli- 
tary, fascicnlate,  or  disposed  in  term inal  clusters. 
Their  calyx  is  monosepalous,  with  five  deep 
<ti\  i>ir.n<.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  equal 
petal*?,  united  at  the  base,  so  as  to  fonn  a  regular 
iiionopetalous  corolla,  which  is  tubular,  or  spread 
out  in  a  rosaceous  manner.  The  five  stamina  are 
erect,  hypogynnus,  as  is  the  corolla.  The  ovary 
i-»  free,  supported  upon  a  kind  of  hypogynous 
di*k.  It  has  one  or  two  cells,  separated  by 
incomplete  dissepiments,  which  frequently  do 
not  join  at  the  centre  of  the  ovary,  rendering 
that  organ  unilocular.  The  ovules  are  numcr- 
"ii*,  attached  in  two  longitudinal  and  distinct 
M-ries  towards  the  middle  of  the  dissepiment. 
The  style  is  sometimes  very  short,  terminated 
by  a  small  two-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule,  with  one  or  two  polyspermous  cells, 
< i lining  by  two  valves,  or  a  fleshy  indehiscent 
fruit.  The  seeds  are  composed  of  a  somewhat 
crustaoeous  proper  integument,  a  white  and 
fleshy  endosperm,  and  an  extremely  small  cm- 
'•ryo,  situated  towards  the  hilum,  and  having 
its  radicle  turned  towards  it. 

The  genera  which  compose  this  family,  Merc 
formerly  placed  among  the  rhamnev;  but  their 
hypogynous  insertion  removes  them  to  a  wide 
distance.  M.  Decandolle  places  the  pittosporcfe 
between  the  polygale*'  and  the  Frankeniacea?. 
The  following  are  the  principal  genera  of  this 
family  :  pittospornm,  biUardiera%  bttrsariay  i>ma- 
ti.  They  are  handsome,  and  rather  ornamental 
shrubs,  of  tropical  countries. 

GKRANMrr.,*.  Herbaceous  or  suffrutesccnt 
plants,  with  simple,  or  rarely  compound,  alter- 
nate leaves,  with  or  without  stipules  at  their 
Rise.  The  flowers  are  Jixillar  or  terminal.  Their 
c:Uyx  is  formed  of  five  sepals,  often  unequal,  and 
united  together  at  their  base,  sometimes  pro- 
longed into  a  spur.  The  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  equal  or  unequal  petals,  free  or  slightly 
».»herent,  generally  spirally  twisted  previous  to 
their  expansion.  'I  he  stamina  arc  from  five  to 
t  :i,  rarely  seven;  they  are  free,  or  more  fre- 
quently monadelphous  by  the  base  of  their  fila- 
ment/*. 'I  heir  anthers  are  two-celled.  The  car- 
p-Is are  from  three  to  five,  more  or  less  intimately 
united  together.  They  have  each  a  single  cell, 
containing  one,  two,  or  a  greater  number  of 
ovules,  attached  at  its  inner  angle.  The  styles, 
which  spring  from  the  summit  of  each  ovary, 
remain  distinct,  or  are  united  together,  and  are 
c:ich  terminated  by  a  simple  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  composed  of  from  three  to  five  cocca,  contain- 
ing one  or  two  seeds,  remaining  indehiscent,  or 
opening  by  their  inner  side;  or  it  is  a  capsule, 
with  five  polyspermous  cells,  opening  with  five 
valves,  sometimes  elastically.  Hie  seeds,  of 
which  the  proper  integument  is  sometimes  ex- 
ternally fleshy  or  crustaceous,  is  composed  of  a 
straight  or  more  or  less  curved  embryo,  imme- 


diately covered  by  the  proper  integument,  or 
placed  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 
The  family  is  thus  divided. 

1.  Oxalidbjk;  leaves  usually  compound,  with- 
out stipules;  flowers  axillar,  capsule  with  five 
polyspermous  cells,  styles  distinct,  embryo 
straight,  in  a  fleshy  endosperm,  as  oxalis. 

2.  Tkoimotlce;  leavessimple,  withoutstipules; 
flowers  axillar,  three  indehiscent.  monospennou* 

cocca;  embryo  destitute  of  endosperm.  Tropce- 
ulum. 

3.  Bai.samink.k;  leaves  simple,  without  stipules; 
flowers  irregular;  no  Btyle;  capsule  with  five 
polyspermous  cells,  opening  elastically;  embryo 
without  endosperm.  Bahatuina. 

4.  Lin ac k*;  leaves  simple,  without  stipules; 
flowers  terminal,  regular;  three  or  five  distinct 
styles;  capsule  with  five  two-seeded  cells;  endo- 
sperm thin.  Linum. 

fi.  GKKAMACKi*:;  leaves  simple,  furnished  with 
stipules;  flowers  opposite  to  the  leaves;  styles 
united;  cocca  indehiscent;  embryo  generally 
without  endosperm.  Geranium  erodium,  ptlar- 
poniutiiy  tnotisi/nia. 

Some  botanists  constitute  each  of  these  divi- 
sions a  distinct  natural  family. 

The  pelargoniums  or  geraniums,  are  highly 
esteemed  as  ornamental  flowers. 

The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  oxnlide*  are 
usually  aeid.  The  tropoarolea;  are  acrid,  and 
possess  the  properties  of  the  erucifenc.  Linum 
catharticum  is  purgative.  The  seeds  of  litium 
usita'istimum  are  mucilaginous,  oleaginous,  and 
emollient.    The  fibrous  bark  forms  linen. 

Malvacb.e,  Kunth.  Part  of  the  malracetr  >/ 
Jussieu.  This  family  contains  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  even  trees,  with  alternate,  simple,  or 
lobed  leaves,  furnished  with  two  stipules  at  their 
base.  The  flowers  are  axillar,  solitary,  or  vari- 
ously grouped,  and  forming  a  kind  of  spikes. 
The  calyx  is  often  accompanied  externally  with 
another,  formed  of  leaflets,  varying  in  number, 
and  variously  united.  It  is  monosepalous,  with 
three  or  five  divisions,  placed  close  together  in 
the  form  of  valves,  previous  to  expansion.  The 
corolla  is  generally  composed  of  five  petals, 
alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  spirally 
twisted  at  first,  often  united  together  at  their 
base,  by  means  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamina, 
so  tliat  the  corolla  falls  off  entire.  The  stamina 
are  generally  very  numerous,  rarely  of  the  same 
number  as  the  petals,  or  double  their  number. 
Their  filaments  are  united,  and  form  a  tube,  and 
their  anthers  are  reniform  and  always  unilocular. 
The  pistil  is  composed  of  several  carpels,  which 
are  sometimes  verticillate  around  a  central  axis, 
and  more  or  less  united  together,  sometimes  col- 
lected into  a  kind  of  capitulum.  These  carpels 
are  unilocular,  containing  one,  two,  or  a  greater 
number  of  ovules  attached  at  their  inner  angle. 
The  styles  are  distinct,  or  more  or  less  united, 
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and  liear  each  a  simple  stigma  at  their  summit. 
The  fruit  present*  the  same  modifications  as  the 
carpels,  that  is,  the  latter  are  sometimes  united, 
in  a  circular  manner,  around  an  axis,  sometimes 
collected  into  a  head,  or  form,  by  their  union,  a 
many-celled  capsule,  which  opens  into  as  many 
vulves  as  there  are  monospermous  or  polysperm- 
mis  cells.  At  other  times  the  carpels  open  only 
by  their  inner  side.  The  seeds,  of  which  the 
proper  integument  is  sometimes  covered  with 


enveloped  in  cottony  hairs,  which  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  although  they  cannot  be  man- 
ufactured into  thread. 

ttvTTMtRiACEiE,  Brown.  (Some  genera  of  ml 
romr,  and  the  hermaunive  of  Jussieu.  Stemlia 
Ventenat.)  Trees  or  shrubs  with  simp) , 
alternate  leaves,  furnished  with  opposite  stipule- 
Flowers  disposed  in  more  or  less  branched  clui- 
ters,  which  are  axillar,  or  opposite  to  the  lea*«. 
The  calyx,  which  is  naked,  or  accompanied  v\\k 
a  calyculus,  is  formed  of  five  petals,  more  or  }e* 


cottony  hairs,  are  composed  of  a  straight  embryo, 

generally  without  endosperm,  having  the  coty-  united  at  their  base,  and  valvar.  The  corolla '» 
ledous  foliaceoua,  and  folded  upon  themselves.      of  five  flut  petals,  spirally  twisted  before  expan 

Mr  Brown  considers  the  malvacea?,  not  as  a  I  sion,  or  more  or  less  concave  and  irregular.  The 
family,  but  as  a  great  tribe  or  class,  composed  of  petals  arc  sometimes  wanting.  The 
the  malvacea?  of  Jussieu,  the  sterculiacea?  of 
Ventenat,  the  chlenaceie  of  Pu-Petit-Thouars, 
the  tiliacec  of  Jussieu,  and  a  new  family  which 
he  names  byttneriacccc. 

The  following  are  among  the  genera  of  which 
it  is  composed :  malope,  malra,  althora,  laratcra, 
hibiscus,  possypium,  pa  lava,  laatinca,  &c. 

The  malvacea?  abound  in  mucilage,  and  are 
consequently  demulcent.  The  marsh  mallow 
( althaea  ojtcinalisj  has  long  been  employed  as 
such,  but  any  of  the  other  European  species  may 
be  used  with  equal  advantage.  No  plant  belong- 
ing to  this  family  is  known  to  possess  unwhole- 
some qualities.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds 
of  several  species  of  gossypium,  is  the  cotton  of 
commerce. 

Bombace-e,  Kunth.  Large  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  intertropical  countries,  having  alter- 
nate, simple,  or  digitate  leaves,  furnished  at  their 
l«ise  with  two  persistent  stipules.  The  calyx, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  externally  with 
some  bracteas,  is  monosepalous,  with  five  divi- 
sions, which  are  imbricated  previous  to  their 
<  xjMUision,  sometimes  entire.  The  corolla,  which 
is  sometimes  wanting,  is  composed  of  five  regular 
jietals.  The  stamina,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  more, 
are  monadelphouB  at  their  base,  and  form  five 


which  are  of  the  same  number  as  the  petak 
double  or  multiple,  are  in  general  monadelphous 
and  the  tube  which  they  form  by  their  unior. 
often  presents  petaloid  appendages,  placed  U- 
tween  the  antheriferous  stamina,  and  which  a* 
so  many  abortive  stamina.     The  anthers  are 
always  two-celled.    The  carpels,  from  three  t  > 
five  in  number,  are  more  or  less  complete^ 
united.    Each  cell  contains  two  or  three  ascend- 
ing ovules,  or  a  greater  number,  attached  to  uV 
inner  angle  of  each  cell.  The  styles  remain  fm. 
or  are  more  or  less  united  together.    The  fmi: 
is  generally  a  globular  capsule,  accompanied  bv 
the  calyx,  with  three  or  five  cells  opening  in:- 
so  many  valves,  which  often  bear  the  di*epi- 
ment  on  the  middle  of  their  inner  face.  The 
seeds  have  an  erect  embryo  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

This  family,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
malvacea*  by  its  two-celled  anthers,  and  by  the 
circumstance  that  its  seeds  are  generally  furnl^M 
with  a  fleshy  endosperm,  lias  been  divided  in'." 
six  sections,  or  natural  tribes: 

1.  STERci  LUCEiK :  flowers  often  unisfxuai; 
calyx  naked,  no  corolla;  ovary  pedicellate, 
formed  of  five  distinct  carpels;  endosperm  some- 
times wanting,  as:  steradia,  triphaca,  heritor*- 

2.  BvttneiuacEjE:  petals  irregular,  concave, 
often  terminated  at  their  summit  by  a  kind  <  >' 


bundles  above,  each  bearing  one  or  more  uni- 
locular anthers.    The  ovary  is  formed  of  five  1  ligule;  stamina  monadelphous;  ovary  withfi^ 
carpels, which  are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes   cells,  generally  containing  two  erect  ovule* 
united  together,  and  terminated  each  by  a  style  -  theobroma,  abroma,  guazuma^  bitttneria,  aratM- 
and  a  stigma,  which  are  sometimes  united  into      3.  Lasiopetalejs:  calyx  petaloid;  ]>eials  w? 
one.    The  fruits  are  generally  five-celled,  poly- 
spermous  capsules,  opening  by  five  valves,  or 
they  are  coriaceous,  internally  fleshy,  and  inde- 


hibcent.  The  seeds,  which  arc  often  surrounded 
by  hairs  or  down,  sometimes  have  a  fleshy  en- 
dos)>enn,  covering  an  embryo,  of  which  the 
cotyledons  are  even  or  puckered.  The  endosperm 
is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  genera  are  :  bombax,  hclicterts,  mati,*ia, 
cavanillcsia,  adansonia,  &c. 

They  are  mucilaginous,  like  the  malvacea;. 
The  baobab  or  adansonia,  is  the  largest  known 
tree,  its  diameter  being  from  twenty  to  thirty 
leet  at  the  base.    The  seeds  of  many  species  are 


small,  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  wanting:  ovai; 
with  three  or  five  cells,  containing  each  fiwu 
two  to  eight  ovules.  Seringia,  tkomasia,  bro* 
drenia. 

4.  HebmanmkjE:  flowers  hermaphrodite, cahs 
tubular;  corolla  of  five  flat  petals  spirally  roU^ 
before  expansion;  five  inonodelphous  or  fr* 
stamina,  opposite  to  the  petals;  cells  polyspcnn- 
ous.    Mclochia,  hertnatmia,  tnaherma. 

5.  Dombeyac&e:  calyx  monoscpalous;  corolii 
of  five  flat  petals,  stamina  equal,  numerous  aco 
monadelphous;  ovary  with  three  or  fi><  ^ 
containing  two  or  more  ovules,  /ftficw.**" 
beya,  pentapdes. 
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0.  W allich i EJt :  calyx  surrounded  by  nn 
involucre  of  from  three  to  five  leaflets;  petals 
flat;  stamina  very  numerous,  monadelphous, 
unequal,  and  forming  a  column  similar  to  that 
of  the  rnalvacear,  eriolama,  walliehia,  ga*hea. 

Many  of  the  sterculias  are  noble  trees,  with 
large  edible  seeds.  Those  of  the  famous  kola, 
are  said,  when  chewed,  to  render  bad  water 
sweet.  The  genus  astropcea,  are  reckoned  the 
most  beautiful  plants  in  the  world :  all  the  spe- 
cies arc  remarkable  for  the  mucilage  which  they 
contain.    Cocoa  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 

CnLEXACF„K,  Du-Petit-Thouare.  This  little 
family  is  composed  of  small  shrubs,  all  natives 
of  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  Their  leaves  are 
alternate,  furnished  with  stipules,  entire  and 
caducous.  The  flowers  form  branched  racemes. 
They  are  furnished  with  persistent  involucres, 
which  contain  one  or  two  flowers.  Their  calvx 
is  small,  formed  of  three  sepals.  The  petals 
vary  from  five  to  six  :  they  are  sessile,  and  some- 
times united  nt  their  base.  The  stamina,  which 
are  ten,  or  an  indeterminate  number,  are  united 
bv  their  fib  iments,  and  sometimes  adhere  to  each 
other  by  their  anthers.  The  ovary  has  three  cells, 
surmounted  by  a  simple  style,  and  a  trifid  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  with  three  cells,  rarely 
with  only  one,  through  abortion,  containing  each 
one  or  more  seeds  inserted  at  their  inner  angle, 
and  pendant.  These  seeds  contain  an  axile 
embryo,  in  a  fleshy  or  horny  endosperm. 

Tiliace>e,  Jussieu.  (  TiUiacrtF  and  elaocar- 
Jussien.)  Almost  all  the  tiliacea*  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  a  small  number  only  being  herba- 
ceous plants.  They  bear  alternate,  simple  leaves, 
accompanied  at  their  base  by  two  caducous 
sti pules.  Their  flowers  are  axillnr,  peduncu- 
late, solitary,  or  variously  grouped.  They  have 
a  simple  calyx,  formed  of  four  or  five  sepals, 
pl.<»ced  close  together  in  the  form  of  valves,  pre- 
vious to  the  expansion  of  the  flower;  a  corolla 
having  the  same  number  of  petals,  which  are 
mrvly  wanting,  and  are  often  glandular  at  their 
tnse.  The  stamina  are  numerous,  free,  with 
hi  Jocular  anthers.  A  pedicellate  gland  is  often 
on  the  face  of  each  petal.  The  ovary  has 
from  two  to  ten  cells,  containing  each  several 
oroles  attached,  in  two  rows,  to  the  inner  angle. 
The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by  a  lobed  stigma. 
Tlie  fruit  is  a  capsule,  with  several  cells,  con- 
taining several  seeds,  and  sometimes  indehiscent, 
or  a  monospermous  drupe,  through  abortion. 
The  seeds  contain  a  straight  or  slightly  curved 
embryo,  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

The  family  is  thus  divided  into  two  sections  : 

1.  The  true  Tiuack.«,  comprehending  the 
ffvnera  tilia,  sparmannia,  heliocarpu*,  corchortis, 
trium/ettay  npeiba,  ore. 

2.  The  ELitocARPF.yT.,  to  which  belong  the 
gvnera  ebtocarput,  ralleay  dceadia.  Sec. 


The  tilliaceie  are  allied  to  the  malvacec,  from 
which  they  differ  in  having  the  stamina  free, 
and  the  embryo  placed  at  the  centre  of  a  fleshy 
endosperm;  and  to  the  byttneriacea?,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  stamina  being  free 
and  numerous,  their  style  simple,  &c. 

Thetilliace*  are  mucilaginous,  like  the  families 
to  which  they  are  allied.  The  properties  of  the 
el.TOcarpea*  are  unknown. 

TERNfTRiEMiACE^:;  Camei.lie,€.  (  Tcrnstnxmi- 
aecte  and  theacetr,  Mirbel.)  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules,  often 
coriaceous  and  persistent.  Flowers  sometimes 
very  large,  axillar,and  terminal,  having  a  calyx 
formed  of  five  concave,  unequal,  and  imbricated 
sepals,  and  a  corolla  composed  of  five  petals, 
sometimes  united  at  their  base,  and  forming  a 
monopetalous  corolla.  The  stamina  are  numer- 
ous, often  connected  by  the  base  of  their  fila- 
ments, and  united  to  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is 
'  free,  sessile,  generally  applied  upon  a  hypogyn- 
ous  disk,  divided  into  from  two  to  five  cells,  each 
containing  two,  or  a  greater  number  of  pendant 
ovules,  inserted  at  the  inner  angle.  The  num- 
ber of  styles  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cells; 
each  of  them  is  terminated  by  a  simple  stigma. 
The  fruit  has  from  two  to  five  cells.  It  is  some- 
times coriaceous,  indehiscent,  a  little  fleshy  inter- 
nally; at  other  times  dry,  capsular,  and  opening 
by  as  many  valves.  The  seeds,  which  are  often 
only  two  in  each  cell,  have  their  emhryo  naked, 
or  covered  with  a  fleshy,  often  very  thin  endo- 
sperm. 

This  family  now  contains  the  genera  trrnstrcr- 
wit<7,  thta,  camellia ',  frazitra^  &c. 

The  camellias  are  highly  ornamental  trees. 
The  tea  plant  belongs  to  this  family. 

Olacink.*,  Mirbel.  This  little  family,  which 
has  been  formed  of  part  of  the  aurantiace/p,  is 
composed  of  woody  plants,  bearing  simple,  alter- 
nate, petiolate  leaves,  without  stipules,  and  very 
small  axillar  flowers.  The  flowers  are  composed 
of  a  very  small,  inonosepalous,  persistent,  entire, 
or  toothed  calyx,  often  attaining  a  large  size,  and 
becoming  fleshy.  The  corolla  is  formed  of  from 
three  to  six  petalr.,  which  are  coriaceous,  sessile, 
valvar,  free,  or  united  at  the  base.  These  petals, 
which  sometimes  bear  the  stamina,  are  often 
united  two  and  two,  and  only  separated  at  their 
summit.  The  stamina  are  generally  ten  in 
number,  several  of  them  being  sometimes  abor- 
tive, and  existing  under  the  form  of  sterile  fila- 
ments. They  are  immediately  hypogynous,  or 
are  borne  upon  the  petals.  The  ovary  is  free, 
one-celled,  generally  containing  three  ovules, 
which  are  pendant  at  the  summit  of  a  central, 
erect  trophosperm.  The  style  is  simple,  ter- 
minated by  a  very  small,  three-lobed  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  drupaceous,  indehiscent,  often 
covered  by  the  calyx,  which  has  become  fleshy, 
and  one-seeded.    The  seed  is  composed  of  a 
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large  fleshy  endosperm,  in  which  is  contained  a 
Hinnll  basilar  and  houiutro|te  embryo. 

This  little  family,  which  is  composed  of  the 
genera  otax,firilia,!kc.,  is  very  distinct  from  the 
aurantiacea?,  in  having  its  leaves  without  dots, 
its  stamina  definite,  its  ovary  always  unilocular, 
and  its  embryo  contained  in  a  very  large  endo- 
sperm. 

According  to  Mr  Brown,  the  genus  olax  is 
apctulous;  in  other  words,  its  flower  is  a  ealyei- 
form  involucre,  and  a  calyx  formed  of  three 
sepals;  and,  on  account  of  the  internal  structure 
of  its  ovary,  it  approaches  the  santalaceo?. 

Marcgravia<  E/K,  I'hoisy.  Shrubs  very  fre- 
quently sarmentaccous  and  climbing,  parasitic 
in  the  manner  ot  the  ivy,  having  the  leaves 
alternate,  simple,  entire,  coriaceous  and  pei^is- 
tent;  the  flowers  generally  disposed  in  a  short 
spike,  resembling  a  cyme.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  oblique  at  the  summit  of  their  long 
peduncle,  which  pretty  generally  bears  an  irreg- 
ular brae  tea,  hollow  and  cowl-sliaped,  or  like  a 
horn.  They  are  hermaphrodite,  with  a  calyx 
of  from  four  to  six  or  seven  short,  imbricated, 
and  generally  persistent  sepals.  The  corolla  is 
moiiopetalous,  entire,  rising  like  a  kind  of  hood, 
or  formed  of  five  sessile  petals.  The  stamina, 
which  are  usually  numerous  (five  only  in  j»o«- 
roubeu),  have  their  filaments  free.  The  ovary  is 
globular,  surmounted  by  a  sessile  stigma,  lobed 
in  a  stellate  form,  which  is  rarely  supported  upon 
a  style.  It  has  a  single  cell,  which  has  from 
four  to  twelve  parietal  trophosporms,  projecting 
in  the  form  of  half  dissepiments,  divided  at  their 
free  edge  into  two  or  three  variously  contorted 
laminir  and  all  covered  with  very  small  ovules. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  coriaceous,  internally 
fleshy,  indchiscent,  or  bursting  irregularly  into 
a  certain  number  of  valves,  the  dehiscence  of 
which  takes  place  towards  the  summit,  and 
which  bear  a  trophosperm  on  the  middle  of  their 
inner  face.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  con- 
tain immediately  under  their  proper  integument 
a  homotrope  embryo. 

The  genera  of  which  this  family  is  composed 
are:  marryraria,  an'fioloma,  noranthca,  and  sou- 
rottbi-a.  This  group  is  related  to  the  guttifene; 
but  it  is  also  very  intimately  allied  to  the  hixi- 
nen?  and  flacoiutianerc,  which  have  also  a  poly- 
petalous  corolla,  nnd  indefinite  stamina,  a  unilo- 
cular fruit,  ami  parietal  trophosjwrms.  But,  in 
these  two  families,  the  leaves  are  accompanied 
with  stipules  and  the  embryo  is  covered  by  an 
endosperm. 

Some  of  them  bear  large  and  showy  flowers, 
among  which  are  hollow,  pitcher-like  app-  n- 

diiges. 

GrTTiFER.*,  Jussieu.  This  family  is  com- 
posed of  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  parasitic, 
r.t id  all  abounding  in  yellow  and  resinous  proper 
juices.     Their  Waves,  which  are  opposite,  or 


more  rarely  alternate,  are  coriaceous  and  persL*- 
tent.  Their  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  axil 
lar  racemes,  or  terminal  panicles,  are  herma- 
phrodite, or  unisexual  and  polygamous.  Their 
calyx  is  persistent,  formed  of  from  two  to  *:x 
rounded,  often  coloured  sepals.  The  corolla  1* 
composed  of  from  four  to  ten  petals.  Thr 
stamina,  which  are  very  numerous,  rarely  is 
definite  number,  are  free.  The  ovary  is  siropk. 
and  surmounted  by  a  short  style,  which  is  son*- 
times  wanting,  and  which  bears  a  peltate,  radiate 
or  lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  capsu- 
lar, sometimes  fleshy  or  drupaceous,  and  son)*1 
times  opens  by  several  valves,  of  which  the  gtc 
erally  iuflicted  margins  are  fixed  to  a  single  pla- 
centum,  or  to  several  thick  placentas.  The  «ed* 
are  composed  of  a  homotrope  embryo  destitutr 
of  endosperm.  The  guttifene  comprehend  a 
considerable  number  of  genera,  all  extra-Eun.- 
pean,  such  as  c/tuta,  godoyo,  tnakurea,  fjamuv. 
calophyHum,  &c.  They  differ  from  the  hypen- 
cinea?  in  having  their  stamina  entirely  free,  in 
being  furnished  with  a  milky  juice,  in  d* 
absence  of  transparent  dots,  &c. 

The  yellow  juice  in  which  these  plants  abound, 
is  acrid  and  purgative.  Gamboge,  which  U  s 
drastic  purgative,  and  affords  a  yellow  paint.  L- 
the  concrete  juice  of  a  plant  of  this  family. 
The  fruit  of  garcinia  mangostana,  is  high'; 
esteemed. 

II  vt'EKicixE/C,  Jussieu.  Herbaceous  plants 
shrubs,  or  even  trees, often  resinous, and  sprinkle 
with  transparent  glands.  Leaves  opposite,  wn 
rarely  alternate,  simple.  Flowers  axillar  orter 
minal,  variously  disposed.  The  calyx  has  f"U' 
or  five  very  deep,  somewhat  unequal  division. 
The  corolla  is  composed  of  four  or  five  petab. 
spirally  twisted  previous  to  their  evolotur. 
The  stamina  are  very  numerous,  united  irv 
several  fasciculi  by  the  base  of  their  nlatwr^ 
sometimes  momulelphous  or  free.  The  ovary  i- 
free,  globular,  surmounted  by  several  style*, 
which  are  sometimes  united  into  one.  It  bi- 
as many  polyspermous  cells  as  there  are  9Ui<* 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  or  a  berry  with  severs 
polysj>ermou8  cells.  In  the  former  case  it  opr.- 
by  as  many  valves  as  there  are  cells,  the  msnfii  • 
of  the  valves  being  continuous  with  the  d«»f  ( 
incuts.  The  seeds,  which  are  very  numem1 
and  very  small,  contain  a  homotrope  erabrv 
destitute  of  endosperm. 

This  family  is  composed  of  a  small  numU 
of  genera  :  hyp«ricwny  androscrmum,  atqtnt- 
rismia,  &c.  Most  of  the  species  have,  in  tl- 
substance  of  their  leaves,  transparent  miliary 
glands,  which,  on  being  held  between  the  ty 
and  the  light,  look  like  so  many  little  to*- 
This  character,  together  w  ith  the  very  nnmeroi?- 
stamina,  and  the  polyspermous  cells  of  the  frai'. 
perfectly  distinguish  the  hypericin**  from 
families  that  are  allied  to  it. 
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A  c RANTi ac&c,  Correa.   Some  of  the  genera 
of  attrantia  of  Jussieu.    Very  smooth,  some- 
times spinous  trees  or  shrubs,  bearing  alternate 
and  articulated  leaves,  which  are  simple,  or 
more  frequently  pinnate,  and  furnished  with 
vesicular  glands,  filled  with  a  transparent  vola- 
tile oil.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  generally 
terminal.    The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  persis- 
tent, with  three  or  five  more  or  less  deep  divi- 
sions.   The  corolla  is  of  from  three  to  five 
sessile  petals,  which  are  free  or  slightly  united. 
The  stamina,  sometimes  of  the  same  number  as 
the  petals,  or  double  that  number,  or  a  multiple 
of  it.  are  free,  or  variously  united  by  their  fila- 
ments, and  are  attached  beneath  to  a  hy  pogynous 
disk,  on  which  the  ovary  is  applied.    The  ovary 
is  globular,  with  several  cells  containing  a  single 
suspended  ovule,  or  several  ovules  attached  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  cell.    The  style,  which  is 
sometimes  very  short  and  thick,  is  always  sim- 
ple, and  terminated  by  a  simple  or  lobed  discoid 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  generally  fleshy  internally, 
separated  into  several  cells  by  very  thin  membran- 
ous dissepiments,  containing  one  or  more  seeds 
inserted  at  their  inner  angle,  and  generally 
pendant.    Externally,  the  pericarp  is  thick  and 
indehiscent,  studded  with  vesicles  filled  with 
volatile  oil.    The  seeds  contain  one,  sometimes 
two  embryos,  without  endosperm. 

The  genera  of  which  this  family  is  composed 
are  especially  distinguished  by  their  articulate, 
often  compound  leaves,  furnished  with  vesicular 
glands,  which  exist  also  in  the  substance  of  their 
petals  and  pericarp,  by  their  simple  style,  and 
the  absence  of  endosperm  in  the  seeds,  as  citrus, 
liui<mu>y  murraya,  &c. 

The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  the 
lime,  are  the  fruits  of  different  species  of  citnu. 

Amfelidkjk,  Rich.  (  Kt7«,  Jussieu).  Shrubs 
or  small  trees,  which  are  twining,  sarmenta- 
ceoua,  and  furnished  with  tendrils  opposite 
to  the  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  petiolate, 
simple  or  digitate,  with  two  stipules  at  their 
base.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes, 
which  are  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The  calyx 
is  very  short,  often  entire  and  nearly  flat. 
The  corolla  is  of  five  petals,  which  are  some- 
times coherent  at  their  upper  part,  and  rise  all 
together  in  the  form  of  a  hood.  The  stamina, 
five  in  number,  are  erect,  free,  and  opposite  to 
the  petals.  The  ovary  is  applied  upon  a  hypo- 
gynous  annular  disk,  lobed  at  its  circumference. 
It  has  always  two  cells,  each  containing  two 
erect  ovules.  The  style,  which  is  thick  and 
very  short,  is  terminated  by  a  stigma  which  is 
slightly  two-lobed.  The  fruit  is  a  globular 
berry,  containing  from  one  to  four  erect  seeds, 
having  their  episperm  thick,  their  endosperm 
horny,  and  containing  near  their  base  a  very 
small  erect  embryo. 

This  little  family  is  composed  of  the  genera 


vtiit,  cisms,  and  ampelopsii.  The  grape  vino, 
vitis  vinifera,  is  the  most  important  of  this 
family. 

Un-FucRATiCB.E,    (Jussieu,  hippocrateace<rt 
Kunth,  De  Candollc).    Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
generally  glabrous  and  sarmentaceous,  bearing 
opposite,  simple,  coriaceous,  entire  or  toothed 
I  leaves,  and  small,  axillar,  fasciculate  or  corym- 
bose flowers.    The  calyx  is  persistent,  with  five 
.  divisions.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  equal 
I  petals.  The  stamina  are  generally  three  in  num- 
ber, rarely  four  or  five,  having  their  filaments 
united  at  the  base,  and  forming  a  tubular  andro- 
I  phorum.    The  ovary  is  trigonal,  with  three 
cells,  each  containing  four  ovules  attached  to 
their  inner  angle.    The  style  is  simple,  ter- 
minated by  one  or  three  stigmas.    The  fruit  is 
sometimes  capsular,  with  three  membranous 
angles,  sometimes  fleshy;  each  cell  generally 
contains  four  seeds.    The  seed  has  an  erect 
embryo,  without  endosperm. 

This  family,  which  is  composed  of  the  genera 
hippocratca,  anthodon,  raddisia,  solacia,  &c,  is 
allied  to  the  acerines  and  malpighiacea*.  Wry 
little  is  known  of  their  properties. 

Acerjxex,  De  Candolle.  This  family  is 
composed  of  the  genus  acer  alone,  and  presents 
the  following  characters:  flowers  hermaphrodite, 
or  unisexual.  Calyx  with  five  more  or  less  deep 
divisions,  or  entire.  Corolla  of  five  petals.  Sta- 
mina double  the  number  of  the  petals,  inserted 
upon  a  hypogynous  disk,  which  occupies  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  flower.  Ovary  didymous 
and  compressed,  with  two  cells,  each  containing 
two  ovules,  attached  at  its  inner  angle.  Style 
simple,  sometimes  very  short,  terminated  by 
two  subulate  stigmas.  The  fruit  consists  of  two 
indehiscent  samaras,  which  are  each  prolonged 
into  a  wing  on  one  side.  The  seeds  present  a 
spirally  twisted  embryo  beneath  their  proper 
integument. 

This  family  contains  several  valuable  timber 
trees.  Sugar  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
several  American  species  of  the  maple. 

M  alpiodiaceje,  Jussieu.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite,  simple,  or  compound  leaves,  often  furn- 
ished with  napiform  hairs,  and  frequently  < 
panied  at  their  base  with  two  stipules.  Flo* 
yellow  or  white,  forming  racemes,  corymbs,  or 
sertules,  which  are  axillar  or  terminal.  The  pedi- 
cels which  support  the  flowers  are  of  ten  articulated 
and  furnished  with  two  small  brae  teas  near  their 
middle.  The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  often  per- 
sistent, with  four  or  five  deep  divisions.  The  co- 
rolla, which  is  sometimes  wanting,  is  composed 
of  five  petals  with  long  claws.  The  stamina, 
six  in  number,  seldom  fewer,  are  free  or  slightly 
united  at  the  base.  The  pistil  is  sometimes 
simple,  sometimes  formed  of  three  carpels,  more 
or  less  united.  Each  carpel  or  cell  contains 
either  a  single  ovule  suspended  at  the  upper  part 
4  L 
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of  the  inner  angle,  or  two  ovules  attached  to  the  I 
angle.  The  styles,  three  in  number,  are  some- 
times united.  The  fruit,  which  is  dry  or  fleshy, 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  carpels,  or  forms  a 
capsula  or  a  nnculanium,  with  three,  rarely  with 
two  or  a  single  cell.  The  capsule  is  usually 
marked  with  very  prominent  membranous  wings, 
or  spinous  points.  The  nuculanium  sometimes 
contains  three  unilocular  nucules,  sometimes  a 
nucleus,  with  three  monospermous  cells.  Each 
seed  is  composed  of  a  proper  integument  of  no 
great  thickness,  immediately  covering  a  some- 
what curved  embryo. 

The  genera  are :  malpighia,  brysonima,  hf- 
ptaqe,  gaudichaudia,  banisUria,  &c,  M.  De  Can- 
dolle. 

The  properties  of  the  malpighiaee*  are  little 
known.  The  hairs  of  some  species  are  pungent. 
The  fruit  of  several  is  eaten  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  l>ark  of  tho  horse-chestnut  is  bitter  and 
astringent. 

EnYTHnoxTLE*,  Kunth.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  or  opposite,  generally  glabrous 
leaves,  furnished  with  axillar  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  small,  pedicellate,  having  a  persistent 
calyx,  with  five  deep  divisions,  and  a  corolla  of 
five  petals,  which  are  destitute  of  claws,  and 
furnished  internally  with  a  small  scale.  The 
stamina,  ten  in  number,  are  monadelphous.  The 
ovary  is  unilocular,  containing  a  single  pendant 
ovule,  or  it  has  three  cells,  of  which  two  are 
empty.  From  the  ovary  spring  three  styles, 
which  are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  united 
nearly  to  their  summit.  The  fruit  is  a  mono- 
spermous drupe,  containing  an  angular  seed,  of 
which  the  hard  and  homy  endosperm  contains 
an  axile  and  homotropc  embryo. 

This  httle  family  is  composed  of  the  genus 
erythrosylum,  under  the  name  of  selhia. 

Meliace.e,  (De  Candolle,  ctdrdttr,  Brown). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  simple  or  com- 
pound leaves  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers 
sometimes  solitary  and  axillar,  sometimes  vari- 
ously grouped  in  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx 
monosepalouq,  with  four  or  five  more  or  less 
deep  divisions.  Corolla  with  four  or  five  valvar 
petals.  Stamina  generally  double  the  number  of 
the  petal*,  rarely  of  the  same  or  a  greater  number. 
They  are  always  monndelphous,  and  their  fila- 
ments form  a  tube,  which  bears  the  anthers  some- 
times at  its  summit, sometimes  at  its  inner  surface. 
The  ovary  is  supported  upon  a  hypogynous  an- 
nular disk.  It  has  four  or  five  cells,  generally  con- 
taining two  collateral  and  super-imposed  ovules. 
The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by  a  stigma, 
which  is  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into'  four 
or  five  lolies.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  dry,  cap- 
sular, opening  by  four  or  five  septifcrous  valves; 
sometimes  fleshy  and  drupaceous,  and  occasion- 
ally unilocular  through  abortion.  The  seeds  arc 
composed  of  an  embryo,  sometimes  enveloped  in 


a  thin  or  fleshy  endosperm,  which  is  wanting  in 
other  genera. 

This  family  is  divided  into  two  natural 
tribes  : 

1.  True  Meliace.e  :  cells  of  the  fruit  contain- 
ing one  or  two  seeds  without  wings  or  endo- 
sperm ;  embryo  reversed  ;  cotyledons  flat  aik 
leafy,  or  thick  and  fleshy,  as :  gtruma,  kumim, 
turrteo,  tjuimsia,  Mtrigilia,  $andoricum,  mh, 
trichilia,  guarea.  Sec. 

2.  Cedreee.e  :  cells  of  the  fruit  polyspermoas 
seeds  generally  winged,  furnished  with  a  flesh} 
endosperm,  embryo  erect,  cotyledons  leaf),  as: 
ctdrtla  surictcnia,  &c. 

The  bark  of  eanella  alba  is  aromatic  ami 
tonic.  The  root  of  melia  aredarach  is  anthel- 
mintic. Mahogany  is  the  wood  of  wirfaw 
mahogani,  the  bark  of  which,  and  otS.fdrifa, 
is  tonic.  The  pulpy  pericarp  of  melia  a$edar*ka, 
like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  oil.  The  fruits  of 
some  Indian  species  are  eaten. 

Sapindace*,  Jussieu.  This  family  is  eon- 
posed  of  large  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  of  her- 
baceous and  twining  plants,  bearing  alUnuu 
and  generally  imparipinnate  leaves,  sometime* 
furnished  with  tendrils.  Their  calyx  is  compose! 
of  four  or  five  sepals,  which  are  free,  or  sligbtlv 
united  at  the  base.  The  corolla,  which  is  some- 
times wanting,  is  generally  formed  of  four  cr 
five  petals,  which  are  sometimes  naked,  some- 
times glandular  near  their  middle,  where  tbn 
occasionally  bear  a  petaloid  lamina.  The  stamina 
which  are  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  are 
free,  and  applied  upon  a  flat,  lobed,  hypotrwras 
disk,  which  fills  all  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 
The  ovary  is  three-celled,  each  cell  generally 
containing  two  super-imposed  ovules  at  tar  he  1 
to  its  inner  angle.  The  style  is  simple  at  the 
base,  trifid  at  the  summit,  which  is  terminated 
by  three  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  some- 
times vesicular,  with  one,  two,  or  three  cells 
each  containing  a  single  seed.  The  seeds  are 
composed  of  a  large  embryo,  having  its  radkl< 
curved  over  the  cotyledons,  and  destitute  of  endo- 
sperm. 

This  family  has  been  divided  into  three  tribes : 

1.  Pallinlf.  :  petals  appendicular ;  di*» 
formed  of  distinct  glands,  placed  between  the 
petals  and  stamina ;  ovary  with  three  mow- 
spermous  cells;  twining  herbs  or  shrubs,  far- 
nished  with  tendrils,  as :  cardiospermum,  vrtiU*. 
tergania,  pauilinia. 

2.  Sapindace.e  ;  petals  not  appendirulat*.  tot 
glandular  or  bearded,  rarely  naked ;  disk  aannbtf. 
or  sometimes  glands  united  together ;  orary  wiih 
two  or  three  monospermous  cells;  trees  «r 
shrubs  not  twining,  as :  tapindus,  talitia, 
delta,  euphoria,  thoninia,  cupania,  &c. 

3.  Dodon.eace.£  :  petals  furnished  with  a 

at  their  base  ;  ovary  with  two  or  three  cells  con- 
taining two  ovules ;  pericarp  vesicular  or  winrcl ; 
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embryo  having  its  cotyledons  spirally  twisted, 
as:  kolrtuteriay  dodonra,  &c. 

The  fruits  of  several  species  are  eaten  ;  but 
the  leaves  of  many  are  poisonous.  The  fruit  of 
rapindta  saponaria  is  soapy,  as  its  name  implies, 
and  used  for  washing  linen. 

Poltgale.e,  Jussieu.  This  family  consists 
of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  alternate, 
simple,  entire  leaves,  and  solitary,  axillar,  or 
>piked  flowers.  The  flowers  are  composed  of  a 
calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals  laterally  imbricated 
previous  to  their  expansion,  and  of  which  two, 
sometimes  more  internal,  are  petaloid  and 
coloured.  The  corolla  is  formed  of  from  two 
to  fire  petals,  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes 
united  together  by  means  of  the  filaments  of  the 
stamina,  which  form  a  tube  split  on  one  side. 
The  stamina,  which  are  generally  eight  in  num- 
ber, are  monadelphous.  Their  androphorum  is 
divided  above  into  two  phlanagcs,  each  bearing 
four  unilocular  anthers,  generally  opening  at  the 
tip.  More  rarely,  the  stamina  are  from  two  to 
four,  and  free.  The  ovary  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied, at  its  base,  by  a  hypogynous  and  unila- 
teral disk,  or  formed  of  two  lateral  and  lamellar 
appendages.  It  has  two,  more  rarely  one  or 
three  cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  ovules. 
The  style  is  long,  usually  curved,  and  bearing  a 
hollow,  two-lobed,  or  unilateral  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  capsule  or  a  drupe.  In  the  former 
case,  it  has  two  one-seeded  cells,  and  opens  into 
two  septiferous  valves.  In  the  latter  case, it  is  uni- 
l«ular,  one-seeded,  and  indehiscent.  The  seeds 
are  pendant,  generally  accompanied  by  a  kind 
ol  caruncle  or  arillus  of  diversified  form.  Their 
embryo  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  fleshy  endo- 
»l*rm,  and  sometimes  destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  genera  are,  polypalay  salomonia,  com- 
rpcrma,  badicra,  souhmea,  Irameria,  &c. 

The  root  of  potygala  senega  is  stimulant, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  purgative.  Extract  of 
ratanhia,  the  root  of  krameria,  is  used  to  adul- 
terate or  improve  port  wine.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  of  this  family  are  generally  bitter  and 
more  or  less  astringent. 

Thkm andre^,  Brown.  This  little  family, 
which  is  formed  of  the  two  ge  nera  tretnondro 
and  tetratheca,  is  composed  of  shrubs  having  the 
general  appearance  of  heaths,  all  natives  of  New 
Holland,  bearing  alternate  or  verticillate  leaves, 
without  stipules,  simple  or  toothed,  and  often 
furnished  with  glandular  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
axillar  and  solitary.  The  calyx  is  composed  of 
fouT  or  five  unequal  sepals,  placed  close  together 
in  the  form  of  valves,  previous  to  the  expansion 
of  the  flower,  and  caducous.  The  corolla  is  com- 
posed of  four  or  five  equal  petals,  alternate  with 
the  sepal*,  and  longer  than  the  stamina.  The 
stamina,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  arc  placed  in 
pairs  opposite  the  petal*.  Their  anthers,  which 
have  two  or  four  cells  open  at  their  summit  by 


a  small  hole  or  a  kind  of  tube.  The  ovary  is 
ovoidal,  compressed,  with  two  cells,  each  con- 
taining two  or  three  pendant  ovules.  The  style 
is  terminated  by  one  or  two  stigmas;  and  the 
fruit  is  a  compressed  bilocular  capsule,  opening 
by  two  valves,  which  are  septiferous  in  the 
middle.  The  seeds,  which  are  inserted  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  dissepiment,  are  terminated 
by  a  carunculate  appendage.  The  embryo  is 
erect  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

There  are  only  seven  species  natives  of  New 
Holland. 

FuMARiACEiE,  De  Candolle.  The  fumariacec 
are  all  herbaceous  plants,  destitute  of  milky 
juice,  and  furnished  with  alternate  compound 
leaves,  having  a  great  number  of  narrow  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  rather  small,  and  gene- 
rally disposed  in  terminal  spikes.  Their  calyx  is 
composed  of  two  very  small,  opposite,  flat,  and 
caducous  sepals.  The  corolla  is  irregular,  tu- 
bular, formed  of  four  unequal  petals,  sometimes 
slightly  united  together  at  their  base.  The 
upper  petal,  which  is  tin  largest,  is  terminated, 
at  its  lower  part,  by  a  short,  curved  spur.  The 
stamina,  six  in  number,  are  diadelphous,  or  form 
two  androphora,  each  of  which  carries  at  its 
summit  three  anthers,  the  middle  anther  two- 
celled,  the  others  one-celled.  The  ovary  is  uni- 
locular, and  contains  four  or  a  great  number  of 
ovules  attached  to  two  longitudinal  tropho- 
sperms,  corresponding  to  each  suture.  The 
style  is  short,  surmounted  by  a  depressed  stig- 
ma. The  fruit  is  sometimes  a  globular  akenium, 
monospermous  through  abortion,  Borne  times  a 
many-seeded,  two  valved,  occasionally  vesicular 
capsule.  The  seeds  are  globular,  furnished  with 
a  caruncula,  and  containing,  in  a  fleshy  endo- 
sperm, a  small,  somewhat  lateral,  sometimes 
curved  and  transverse  embryo. 

This  family,  composed  of  the  genus  fumaria 
and  the  genera  formed  of  its  different  species,  as 
eorydalit,  diclytra,  cysticapnos,  is  distinguished 
from  the  papaveracee  by  the  absence  of  milky 
juice,  the  irregular  corolla,  and  the  six  diadel- 
phous stamina. 

This  family  does  not  contain  any  noxious 
plants,  but  otherwise  they  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. 

I'apaveuace-C  Herbaceous,  or  more  rarely 
•niflrutescent  plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  which 
are  simple  or  more  or  less  deeply  cut,  generally 
abounding  in  a  white  or  yellowish  milky  juice. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  or  disposed  in  cymes 
or  branched  racemes.  The  calyx  is  formed  ot  two, 
very  rarely  three  concave,  very  caducous  sepals. 
The  corolla,  which  is  sometimes  wanting,  is 
composed  of  four,  very  rarely  of  six  flat  petals, 
which  are  plaited  and  puckered  previous  to  their 
expansion.  The  stamina,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, are  free.  The  ovary  is  ovoidal  or  globular, 
or  narrow  and  approaching  to  liuear,  one-celled. 
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containing  very  numerous  ovules  attached  to 
trosphosperms,  which  project  in  the  form  of 
lamina?  or  false  dissepiments.  The  style,  which 
is  very  short  or  scarcely  distinct,  is  terminated 
by  as  many  stigmas  as  there  are  trophosperms. 
The  fruit  is  an  ovoidal  capsule,  crowned  by  the 
stigma,  indehiscent,  or  opening  by  pores  under 
the  stigma ;  or  it  is  elongated  in  the  form  of  a 
pod,  opening  by  two  valves,  or  breaking  across 
by  articulations.  The  seeds,  which  are  usually 
very  small,  are  composed  of  a  proper  integument, 
sometimes  bearing  a  kind  of  small  fleshy  carun- 
cula,  and  of  a  fleshy  endosperm,  in  which  is 
placed  a  very  small  cylindrical  embryo. 

Jussieu  united  with  the  papaveracea  the 
genus  fumaria,  which  is  now  considered  a  dis- 
tinct family.  The  genera  of  the  papaveracec 
are  paparer,  arpemonf,  meconopsis,  sanpuinariay 
pocconia,  rcmeria,  glouciumt  chelidonium,  and 
hypecoum. 

Many  of  the  poppies  are  possessed  of  a  nar- 
cotic property.  Opium  is  the  concrete  milky 
juice  of  papantr  album.  The  seeds  of  the  pop- 
pies, however,  yield  an  oil  which  is  perfectly  free 
of  deleterious  properties,  and  is  used  in  food. 
Other  species  of  this  family  are  purgative, 
emetic,  and  diaphoretic,  as  sanguinaria  cana- 
densis. 

Many  of  this  species  are  mere  weeds. 

Ciujciper^,  Jussieu.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest,  most  natural,  and  important  families  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  composed  of  herbaceous 
or  sometimes  Buflirutescent  plants,  most  of  which 
grow  in  Europe.  Their  leaves  are  alternate, 
simple,  or  more  or  less  deeply  incised;  their 
flowers  disposed  in  spikes,  or  in  simple  or  pani- 
culate racemes.  The  calyx  is  formed  of  four 
caducous  sepals,  two  of  which  are  sometimes 
swelled  out  at  the  base.  The  corolla  consists  of 
four  unguiculate  petals  placed  opposite  each 
other  in  pairs,  so  as  to  represent  a  cross  (whence 
the  name  of  the  family).  The  stamina,  six  in 
number,  are  tetradynaraous,  that  is,  there  are 
four  larger  placed  close  to  each  other  in  pairs, 
and  two  smaller,  opposite  to  each  other.  At 
the  base  of  the  stamina  there  are  seen  upon  the 
receptacle  two  or  four  glands,  one  between  each 
pair  of  large  stamina,  and  a  larger  one  under 
each  of  the  small  stamina. 

The  ovary  is  more  or  less  elongated,  with  two 
cells  separated  by  a  false  dissepiment  Each 
cell  contains  one  or  more  ovules  attached  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  membranous  dissepiment, 
which  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  two 
sutural  trophosperms.  The  style  is  short  or 
almost  none,  and  seems  a  continuation  of  the 
dissepiment:  it  is  terminated  by  a  two-lobed 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  siliqua  or  a  silicula,  of 
variable  form,  indehiscent,  or  opening  by  two 
valves.  The  seeds  are  attached  on  each  side  of 
the  dissepiment.    Their  embryo  is  immediately 


covered  by  the  proper  integument,  and  U  man 
or  less  bent  upon  itself. 

The  genera  which  compose  this  family  irv 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  there  are  upwards 
of  900  species.  Linnrus  divided  them  into  tiro 
orders,  according  as  the  fruit  is  a  silicula  or  & 
siliqua.  In  the  first  of  these  orders  we  fid 
among  others  the  genera  lapidium,  thlatpi,  itatk 
myagrum,  cochlearia,  iberis,  lunaria,  &c;  in  the 
other  the  genera  chtiranthus,  sisymbrium,  ha- 
pcris,  brassica,  rruco,  sinapis.  Sec. 

The  properties  of  the.  crucifene  are  more  or 
less  acrid  and  stimulant,  and  are  considered  as 
antiscorbutic.  Mustard,  the  seed  of  tinapu 
nigra,  is  extremely  acrid,  and  is  applied  exter- 
nally as  a  rubefacient  or  blister.  The  horse- 
radish, the  cress,  the  root  of  raphanus  marilim*.; 
and  many  other  species,  are  equally  pungent ;  the 
seeds  contain  fixed  oil,  which  is  extracted  from 
those  of  some  species.  When  the  acrid  principle 
is  corrected  by  an  abundant  mucilage,  the  plant* 
become  useful  as  food,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
water-cress,  the  sea-kale,  the  field-ruusurd. 
Cultivation  diminishes  the  acrimony,  so  at  t> 
render  some  species  almost  destitute  of  it,  as  in 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip. 

Some  of  the  species  are  beautiful  and  fragrant 
garden  flowers,  as  the  stock  gelly  flower,  candy 
tuft,  &c. 

Cappajuudk.?..  Herbaceous  or  woody  plants 
bearing  alternate,  simple  or  digitate  leaves,  ac- 
companied at  their  base  by  two  foliaceous  sti- 
pules. Their  flowers  are  terminal,  spiked  or 
racemed,  oruxillur  and  solitary.  The  calyx  i? 
composed  of  four  caducous  sepals,  very  rarely 
united  together  at  their  base.  The  corollais  fomini 
of  four  or  five  equal  or  unequal  petals.  Th* 
stamina  are  sometimes  definite,  more  frequently 
indefinite.  The  ovary  is  simple,  often  raised 
upon  a  more  or  less  elongated  support,  which 
bears  the  name  of  podogynuin,  at  the  base  of 
which  are  inserted  the  stamina  and  petals.  It 
has  a  single  cell  containing  several  trophospenw 
projecting  iu  the  form  of  plates  or  fahje  dissepi- 
ments, bearing  a  great  number  of  ovules.  The 
fruit  is  dry  or  fleshy.  In  the  former  case,  it  U 
a  kind  of  more  or  less  elongated  pod,  opening  by 
two  valves,  as  in  most  of  the  crucifersr.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  a  unilocular,  many-seeded  berry, 
of  which  the  seeds  are  either  parietal,  or  an? 
scattered  in  the  pulp  of  which  the  fruit  is  cow- 
posed.  These  seeds  are  generally  reuiform, 
composed  of  a  dry,  crustaceous  episperm,  which 
immediately  covers  a  somewhat  curved  embryo, 
destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  principal  genera  of  this  family  are:  «/■ 
parity  craUrva,  morisonia,  Hoscia,  cleom*y  &c. 

The  family  is  nearly  allied  to  the  cniciferr, 
but  differs  from  them  in  having  their  I**'* 
furnished  with  stipules,  their  1 
and  the  structure  of  their  fruit. 
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Their  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
crucifer*.  'Hie  caper  plant  belongs  to  this 
family,  and  the  cleome  rosea,  as  well  as  the 
species  of  cratarra  are  pretty  garden  flowers. 

RssEDACKiE,  De  Candolle.    Plants  generally 
herbaceous,  rarely  suffrutescent,  with  alternate 
leaves,  destitute  of  stipules,  and  often  having  two 
glands  at  their  base.    The  flowers  form  simple 
und  terminal  spikes-    The  calyx  has  from  four 
to  six  deep  and  persistent  divisions.    The  corolla 
is  composed  of  the  same  number  of  petals  alter- 
nating with  the  sepals.    The  petals  are  generally 
composed  of  two  parts,  a  lower  entire  part,  and 
an  upper,  divided  into  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  segments.     The  stamina  are  generally  in 
indeterminate  number  (from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
six) ;  their  filaments  free  and  hypogynous,  their 
anthers  two-celled,  each  cell  opening  by  a  longi- 
tudinal groove.    Between  the  stamina  and  the 
petals,  is  a  kind  of  annulur,  glandular  mass,  more 
elevated  on  the  upper  side,  and  thus  forming  a 
hy  pogy nous  disk  of  a  peculiar  kind.    The  pistil, 
which  is  slightly  stipitate  at  its  base,  appears 
formed  by  the  intimate  union  of  three  carpels, 
and  is  terminated  above  by  three  horns,  each 
bearing  a  stigma  at  its  summit.    The  ovary  has 
a  single  cell,  open  at  the  top,  containing  a  great 
numlter  of  ovules,  attached  to  three  parietal  tro- 
pho«*perms,  which  are  remarkable  for  not  corres- 
ponding to  the  stigmas,  but  alternate  with  them. 
The  fruit,  which  is  very  rarely  fleshy,  is  com- 
monly a  more  or  loss  elongated  capsule,  natu- 
rally open  at  the  summit,  which  is  terminated 
by  three  angles  ;  it  is  one-celled,  and  the  seeds 
are  arranged  upon  three  parietal  trophosperras. 
The  seeds,  which  are  very  frequently  kidney- 
shaped,  are  composed  of  a  rather  thick  integu- 
ment, a  very  thin  fleshy  endosperm,  and  an 
embryo  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  shoe. 

This  family  contains  only  the  two  genera 
rrsfda  and  ochradaxus. 

The  species  are  generally  weeds;  rwda  lut  oJa 
affords  a  yellow  dye,  and  r.  odorata  is  the  com- 
mon mignonette,  the  peculiarities  of  whose 
inflorescence  have  already  been  described. 

FLACoiitTiANK.e,  Rich.  Bixinc<r,  Kunth. 
This  family  consists  of  shrubs  with  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  often  coriaceous,  persistent  leaves, 
destitute  of  stipules,  and  pedunculate,  axillar, 
often  unisexual  and  dioecious,  at  other  times 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Their  calyx  is 
formed  of  from  three  to  seven  sepals,  which  are 
distinct,  or  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  The 
corolla,  which  is  sometimes  wanting,  is  com- 
posed of  five  or  seven  petals  alternating  with  the 
sepals.  The  stamina,  which  are  determinate  or 
indeterminate  in  number,  and  inserted  at  the 
circumference  of  a  hypogynous  annular  disk, 
which  is  rarely  wanting,  have  their  filaments 
free,  and  their  anthers  two-celled.  The  ovary 
U  sessile  or  stipitate,  globular,  one-celled  in  all 


the  genera  of  the  family  excepting  ftacourtia,  in 
which  it  lias  from  six  to  nine  cells.  In  the 
former  case,  it  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  ovules  attached  to  parietal  trophosperms,  the 
number  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stig- 
mas, or  of  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
unilocular,  except  in  flacourtia.  It  is  indehis- 
cent,  or  dehiscent,  and  each  of  the  valves  bears 
a  trophosperra  on  the  middle  of  its  inner  face. 
In  general  the  proj>er  tegument  of  the  seed  is 
fleshy,  and  the  embryo,  which  is  homotrope  and 
straight,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fleshy 
endosperm. 

The  principal  genera  which  compose  the 
flacourtianea?  are  flacourtiay  roumea,  liggcllaria, 
erytArospertnum,  &c.  This  family  is  related  to 
the  capparider,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in 
having  the  embryo  destitute  of  a  fleshy  endo- 
sperm, and  the  seeds  inserted  on  the  middle  and 
not  on  the  edge  of  the  valves.  It  has  also  some 
affinity  to  the  cistca?  and  tiliacca?.  Little  is 
known  of  the  properties  of  the  species,  all  of 
which  are  tropical. 

CisTEiE,  De  Candolle.  Annular  or  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  or  shrubs,  bearing  entire, 
often  opposite  leaves,  sometimes  furnished  with 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  axillar  or  terminal, 
solitary  or  spiked,  in  racemes  or  in  sertules. 
Their  calyx  has  three  or  five  very  deep  divisions, 
sometimes  equal,  sometimes  unequal,  with  two 
more  external.  The  corolla  has  five  puckered, 
very  caducous  petals,  spread  out  in  a  rosaceous 
form,  and  sessile.  The  stamina  are  very  numer- 
ous and  free;  the  ovary  globular,  rarely  unilo- 
cular, more  commonly  with  five  or  ten  cells, 
containing  several  ovules  inserted  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  dissepiments.  In  the  unilocular 
ovary,  the  ovules  are  attached  to  parietal  tro- 
phosperms. The  style  and  stigma  are  simple. 
The  fruit  is  a  globular  capsule  enveloped  in  the 
calyx,  which  is  persistent,  with  one,  three,  five, 
or  even  ten  cells,  and  opening  by  three,  five,  or 
ten  valves,  each  bearing  one  of  the  dissepiments 
and  one  of  the  trophosperms  on  the  middle  of 
its  inner  surface.  The  seeds,  which  are  pretty 
numerous  in  each  cell,  contain  an  embryo,  which 
is  more  or  less  curved,  or  spirally  twisted,  in  a 
fleshy  endosperm. 

This  small  family  contains  only  the  genera 
cittus  and  helianthemum. 

The  cisttu  or  rock  roses  are  ornamental  plants. 
The  resinous  substance  called  labdanum,  used  as 
an  article  of  perfumery,  is  collected  from  cittus 
crcticui. 

DnosERAi'K.r,  De  Candolle.  Composed  of 
herbaceous,  annual  or  perennial,  rarely  sufl'iu- 
tescent  plants,  having  alternate  leaves,  often  fur- 
nished with  glandular  and  pedicellate  hairs,  and 
rolled  in  the  form  of  a  crosier  previous  to  their 
development.  The  calyx  is  monoscpalous.  with 
five  deep  divisions,  or  with  five  distinct  sepals. 
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The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  flat  and  regular 
petals.  The  stamina,  five  in  number,  sometimes 
ten,  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  are  free. 
Sometimes  there  are  appendages  of  various  forms 
on  the  face  of  each  petal.  The  stamina  are  gene- 
rally perigynoua,  and  not  hypogynous.  The 
ovary  is  one-celled,  rarely  two  or  three-celled. 
In  the  former  ease,  it  contains  a  great  number 
of  ovules  attached  to  three  or  five  simple  or  bifid 
parietal  trophosperms.  In  the  other,  the  disse- 
piments appear  formed  by  the  trophosperms 
projecting  in  the  form  of  plates,  which  meet  and 
unite  in  the  centre  of  the  ovary.  The  stigmas, 
generally  of  the  same  number  as  the  tropho- 
sperms or  the  cells,  are  senile  and  radiating. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  with  one  or  more  cells, 
opening  by  its  upper  half  only,  into  three,  four, 
or  five  valves,  bearing  one  of  the  trophosperms 
on  the  middle  of  their  inner  surface.  The  seeds, 
which  arc  often  covered  with  a  loose  tissue,  con- 
tain an  erect,  nearly  cylindrical  embryo,  in  the 
interior  of  a  thin  endosperm,  which  is  some- 
times wanting. 

The  family  of  droseracea?  differs  from  the 
violariea?,  to  which  it  comes  very  near,  by  its 
perigynous  insertion,  the  absence  of  stipules, 
and  the  constant  regularity  of  the  flower.  The 
species  are  marsh  plants,  and  natives  of  temper- 
ate climates. 

The  drosertc  or  sundews,  which  are  somewhat 
acrid,  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle. 

Violarik.«,  DecandoUe.    Consisting  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  very  rarely  opjiosite 
leaves,  furnished  with  two  persistent  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  axillar  and  pedunculate.  The 
calyx  is  composed  of  five  sepals,  which  are  equal 
or  unequal,  free,  or  slightly  connected  at  the 
l>ase,  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  beneath  their 
point  of  attachment.    The  corolla  is  composed 
of  five  unequal  petals,  of  which  the  lower  is 
prolonged  at  its  base  into  a  more  or  less  elon- 
gated spur;  very  rarely  the  corolla  h  formed  of 
five  regular  petals.    The  stamina,  five  in  num- 
ber, are  almost  sessile,  placed  close  together,  and 
in  contact  by  the  sides,  with  two  introrsal  cells. 
The  two  which  arc  situated  towards  the  lower 
petal,  pretty  frequently  present  an  appendage 
in  the  form  of  a  recurved  horn,  which  arises 
from  their  dorsal  part,  and  is  prolonged  into  the 
spur.     The  ovary  is  globular,  unilocular,  and 


Wtti,  ahodeia,  are  distinguished  from  the  rift  ex 
by  their  irregular  corolla,  their  five  stamina, 
their  enlarged  and  concave  stigma,  &c.  TIhv 
are  also  allied  to  the  ]*>lygalt(Fy  and  drosemc. 

Violets  are  favourite  garden  flowers.   Pan  ■ : 
theipecacuan  of  commerce  is  derived  from  Sou'.]: 
American  species  of  viola.    The  roots  of  wvm! 
Kuropean  species,  as  the  eanina  and  odorata,  ]"*- 
sess  similar  properties,  although  in  a  less  degm 
Frankemace.^  Auguste  de  St  Hillaire.  TV 
frankeniacca*  are  herbaceous  or  frutesceut.  Their 
leaves  are  alternate  or  verticellate,entire  orwrratt. 
with  close  lateral  nerves,  and  furni>hed  at  tbw 
base  with   two   stipules,  which  are  want*: 
only  in  the  genus  frantmia.    The  flower*  r* 
axillar,  disposed  in  simple  or  compound  racrti  o. 
or  in  panicles.    They  are  hermaphrodite :  thv.r 
calyx  is  formed  of  five  sepals,  slightly  united  a: 
the  base;  the  corolla  of  five  equal  orunequi! 
petals.  In  the  genus  mvratje&ia,  there  ie  otecimi 
moreover,  a  verticil  of  club-shaped  filament?, 
and  an  internal  corolla,  which  also  exists  in  \U 
genus  lurcmbnrpia.    The  stamina  are  five,  eisK 
or  indefinite  in  number;  they  are  free, 
celled  extrorsal  anthers,  opening 
dinal  slit  or  a  pore.    The  ovary  is  clonpatni, 
ovoidal,  or  trigonal,  often  placed  upon  a  hyf 
gynous  disk.    It  has  a  single  cell,  cnntainin: 
three  parietal  trophosperms,  each  bearing:  a  iv  ■ 
siderable  number  of  ovules.  The  st  vie  is  shn<!-.*. 
terminated  by  an  extremely  small  stigiua.  TLf 
fruit  is  a  capsule,  covered  by  the  calyx,  or  f'V 
the  inner  corolla,  with  a  single  cell,  which  oj*i-- 
by  three  valves,  the  edges  of  which  are  slight!; 
inflected,  and  form  three  incomplete  valves,  lett- 
ing the  seeds,  which,  at  the  centre  of  a  fM.y 
endosperm,  contain  a  small  cylindrical,  hom  - 
trope,  axile  embryo. 

This  little  family  is  composed  of  the  pew* 
fran  tenia,  larradia,  sauragesia^  and  Itumfnay^  ■ 
iSauragejtia  crcrfa  is  mucilaginous  and  diurvtii. 
The  properties  of  this  family,  how  ever,  are  littl? 
known ;  and  they  have  not  much  exUrnJ 
beauty. 

Cauyohiylle.f.,  Jussieu.  The  CaryopliylI>* 
arc  herbaceous,  rarely  suffrutescent  at  their  has?- 
Their  stems  are  often  knotty  and  articulated. 
Their  leaves  simple,  opposite,  or  verticillatf- 
Their  flowers,  which  are  generally  hennar-hri1- 
dite,  are  terminal  or  axillar.    Their  calyx 


arenve,ei?[i, 
free,  with  tw- 
by  a  lonritt-  1 
v  is  clot>eaU\L 


contains  numerous  ovules  attached  to  three  I  composed  of  four  or  five  sepals,  which  are';;- 


parietal  trophosperms.  The  style  is  simple,  a 
little  geniculate  at  the  base,  enlarged  towards  its 
upper  part,  which  is  terminated  by  a  somewhat 
lateral  stigma,  presenting  a  smnll  semicircular 
pit.  The  fruit  is  a  unilateral  capsule,  opening 
by  three  valves,  each  bearing  a  trophosjtcrm  on 
the  middle  of  its  inner  surface.  The  seeds  con- 
tain an  erect  embryo  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 
The  violarien*,  which  are  composed  of  the 


tinct  or  united  together,  and  form  a  cy  lindriu 
to  a  central  trophosperm.  When  it  is  many 
celled,  they  are  attached  to  the  inner  sntle 
each  cell.  The  styles  varv  from  two  to  n«. 
and  terminate  each  in  a  subulate  stigma.  Tbf 
fruit  is  a  capsule,  very  rarely  a  hem*,  haviitf 
from  one  to  five  polyspermous  cells.  Thecapstk 
opens,  either  at  its'  summit,  by  means  of  small 
teeth  which  separate  from  each  other,  or  W 


genera  viola,  ionidium,  hvhanthus,  twisrttif,  r,  i,-  |  complete  valves.    The  seeds  arc  sometime  fUt 
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and  membranous,  sometimes  rounded.  The 
embryo  is  curved,  or  as  if  rolled  round  the  fur- 
innceous  endosperm. 
The  genera  of  this  family  form  two  divisions: 

1.  The  Diantiis^k,  which  have  a  tubular  inon- 
©<*palous  calyx,  and  petals  with  elongated  claws. 
IHaathus,  nlenc,  lychnis,  agrosttmma,  cucubaltu, 
&c. 

2.  The  Ai£ixE.«,  of  which  the  calyx  is  spread- 
in.-,  and  the  petals  without  claws.  Armaria, 
alsiue,  sprrpula,  cerastium,  mollugo,  ike. 

Many  of  the  species  are  weeds;  the  armaria, 
or  vesicular  tube,  merely  toothed  at  its  summit. 
The  corolla,  which  is  of  five  petals,  commonly 
un^uiculate  at  their  base,  is  very  rarely  wanting. 
The  number  of  stamina  is  generally  equal  to, 
ur  double  that  of  the  petals.  In  the  latter  case, 
five  are  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  five  are 
op|>osite  to  them,  and  are  united  beneath  with 
the  claws.  They  are  all  inserted  upon  a  hypo- 
pvnous  disk,  which  supports  the  ovary.  The 
latter  has  from  one  to  five  cells,  or  is  unilocular. 
The  ovules,  which  are  numerous,  are  attached 
tilew,  and  especially  the  carnations,  are  orna- 
mental flowers. 

pARONYcniB.f!,  Auguste  de  St  Hillaire.  Herba- 
ceous or  suffrutescent  plants,  bearing  opposite 
i.aves,  often  connate  at  their  base,  with  or  without 
tfipoles,  and  small,  axillar,  or  terminal  flowers, 
which  are  naked,  or  accompanied  with  scariose 
krncteas.    Their  calyx,  which  is  monosepalous, 
often  persistent,  has  five  more  or  less  deep  divi- 
«"ns,  and  not  nnfrequently  forms  a  tube  at  its 
l"»  er  part,  which  is  often  thickened  by  a  glandu- 
lar prominence.    The  petals,  five  in  number, 
vpry  small  and  squamiform,  or  even  wanting, 
are  inserted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
«lyx.   The  stamina,  also  five,  but  of  which 
^•rne  are  occasionally  abortive,  are  alternate  with 
the  petals,  and  have  their  anthers  introrse.  The 
0v*ry  is  free,  with  a  single  cell  containing  a 
«n«»le  ovulo  placed  at  the  summit  of  a  basal 
H<*perm,  sometimes  very  long,  in  which  case 
the  ovule  is  reversed;  at  other  times,  several 
ovules  are  attached  to  a  very  short  central  tro- 
ph^perm.    The  stigma  is  sometimes  sessile  and 
rimpU,  sometimes  bifid,  and  supported  upon  a 
*>«her  short  style.    The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  which 
opens  by  valves  or  slits,  or  remains  closed.  The 
s*eds  are  composed  of  a  proper  integument,  a 
cylindrical  embryo  applied  upon  one  of  the 
rides,  or  rolled  around  a  farinaceous  endosperm. 
The  radicle  is  always  directed  towards  the 
hilnm. 

This  family,  which  was  established  by  St 
Hillaire,  is  composed  of  genera  taken  from  the 
amaranthaeea?,  portulncea?,  and  caryophyllew, 
from  which  they  differ,  especially  in  having  the 
insertion  perigynous,  whereas  it  is  hypoevnoua 
in  the  other  two. 

planta  are  slightly  astringent,  but  are 


not  known  to  possess  any  remarkable  proper- 
ties.   Some  of  the  species  are  ornamental. 

PouTULACEiE,  Jussieu.  These  are  herbaceous, 
rarely  frutescent  plants,  with  opposite,  sometimes 
alternate,  thick,  and  fleshy  leaves,  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  generally  terminal. 
Their  culyx  is  commonly  formed  of  two  sepals, 
more  or  less  connected,  and  often  tubulate  at 
the  base.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals, 
which  are  free,  or  slightly  connected,  so  as  to 
form  a  monopetalous  corolla.  The  stamina  are 
of  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  inserted  at 
their  base,  and  opposite  to  them  :  more  rarely 
they  are  more  numerous.  The  ovary  is  free,  or 
almost  semi-inferior,  with  a  single  cell  contain- 
ing a  variable  number  of  ovules,  arising  imme- 
diately from  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  or  attached 
to  a  central  trophosperm.  The  style  is  simple, 
terminated  by  three  or  five  filiform  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  a  unilocular  capsule,  containing 
three  or  more  seeds,  and  opening  either  by  three 
valves,  or  by  two  superimposed  valves.  The 
frequently  crustaceous  proper  integument  of  the 
seed,  covers  a  cylindrical  embryo,  which  is 
wrapped  over  a  farinaceous  endosperm. 

The  principal  genera  are  portuiaca,  talinum, 
montia,  ike.    They  are  all  insignificant  weeds. 

Ficoide,*,  Jussieu.    The  ficoideto  are  gener- 
ally succulent  planta,  like  the  crassulacea?,  with 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and  axillar  or  ter- 
minal, often  very  large  flowers.    The  calyx  is 
monosepalous,  often  campanulate  and  persistent, 
its  limb  sometimes  coloured,  and  four  or  five 
lobed.    Corolla  polypetalous,  the  petals  some- 
times indeterminate  in  number,  sometimes  united 
into  a  monopetalous  corolla  :  more  rarely  the 
corolla  is  wanting.    The  stamina  are  gener- 
ally pretty  numerous,  free  and  distinct.  The 
ovary  is  sometimes  entirely  free,  sometimes 
adherent  at  its  base  to  the  calyx :  it  has  from 
three  to  five  cells,  each  containing  several  ovules 
attached  to  a  trophosperm,  which  springs  from 
the  inner  angle  of  each  cell.    It  is  surmounted 
by  from  three  to  five  styles,  each  terminated  by 
a  simple  stigma.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  a  berry, 
sometimes  a  capsule  surrounded  by  the  calyx, 
with  from  three  to  five  polyspermous  cells. 
The  seeds  have  an  embryo  rolled  around  a  farin- 
aceous endosperm. 
The  principal  genera  of  the  family  of  ficoides 

are:   reaumuria,  mcsembryanthemum,  nitraria, 
tetragonia. 

They  are  chiefly  Cape  plants,  growing  in  arid 
situations,  and  form  beautiful  stove  exotics. 

SAXiFiuoEiC,  Jussieu.  The  saxifragea}  are 
herbaceous  planta,  rarely  shrubs  or  trees,  of 
which  the  lesaves  are  alternate  or  opposite,  sim- 
ple, and  sometimes  compound,  with  or  without 
stipules.  The  flowers,  which  are  sometime 
solitary,sometimes  variously  grouped  into  spikes, 
racemes,  See.,  have  a  monosepalous  calyx,  tubu- 
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Jar  beneath,  where  it  is  united  to  the  ovary,  and 
terminated  above  by  three  or  five  divisions. 
The  corolla,  which  is  very  rarely  wanting,  is 
formed  of  four  or  five  petals,  sometimes  united 
at  their  base.  The  stamina  are  generally  double 
the  number  of  the  petals,  sometimes  indetermi- 
nate. The  ovarv  has  two,  more  rarelv  four  or 
five  cells.  It  is  sometimes  entirely  free,  some- 
times semi-inferior  or  almost  inferior,  terminated 
at  its  summit  by  as  many  styles  as  there  are 
cells.  The  cells  usually  contain  several  ovules, 
very  rarely  only  one.  The  ovules  are  attached 
to  a  trophosperm  placed  along  the  dissepiment. 
The  fruit,  which  is  rarely  fleshy,  is  generally  a 
capsule,  terminated  above  by  two  moro  or  less 
elongated  horns,  and  usually  opening  by  two 
scptiferous  valves.  The  seeds  have  beneath 
their  proper  integument  a  fleshy  endosperm, 
which  contains  an  axile,  homotrope  embryo, 
sometimes  a  little  bent. 

This  family,  with  the  cunoniactae  of  Drown, 
contains  $cucifragay  heuckera>  Harella,  cunonia. 

The  saxifrage*  are  neat  and  pretty  ornamental 
flowers ;  they  are  more  or  less  astringent,  but  are 
not  in  general  known  to  possess  any  remarkable 
properties.  The  roots  of  taxifraga  granxdala 
have  been  employed  as  a  diuretic.  That  of 
heuchera  americanay  nnd  the  bark  of  the  weinn- 
manniie,  are  powerfully  astringent. 

IIamamelid&c,  Brown.  Shrubs  with  alter- 
nate, simple  leaves,  often  furnished  with  two 
caducous  stipules.  The  flowers  are  ax i liar,  hav- 
ing a  calyx  composed  of  four  sepals,  sometimes 
united  into  a  tube  at  their  lower  part,  and 
attached  to  the  ovary,  which  is  semi-inferior. 
The  corolla  is  composed  of  four  elongated,  linear, 
valvar  petals,  a  little  twisted  previous  to  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers.  The  stamina  are  four, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  having  their  anthers 
introrse,  and  two-celled,  opening  by  a  valvule, 
which  is  sometimes  common  to  the  two  cells, 
and  which  occupies  their  inner  face.  Before 
each  petal  there  is  often  a  scale  of  diversified 
form,  which  appears  to  be  an  abortive  stamen. 
The  ovary  is  semi-inferior,  or  entirely  free,  with 
two  cells,  each  containing  a  suspended  ovule. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ovary  spring  two 
styles,  each  terminated  by  a  simple  stigma.  The 
fruit,  which  is  enveloped  by  the  calyx,  is  dry, 
with  two  monospermous  cells,  generally  opening 
with  two  septiferous  valves.  The  seeds  are 
composed  of  a  homotrope  embryo,  covered  by  a 
fleshy  endosperm. 

They  are  liardy  American  shrubs,  with  no 
marked  properties. 

Biu  ma(  km,  Brown.    The  plants  which  form 
this  family  are  tJiruha,  which  in  habit  greatly 
resemble  the  heaths  and  the  phylicse  or  Cape 
heaths.    They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  | 
Good  Hope.    Their  leaves  are  very  small,  stiff,  ! 


entire,  sometimes  imbricated.  The  flowers  ar» 
small,  disposed  in  capitula,  more  rarely  in  pani- 
cles. The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  with  five 
divisions,  generally  adherent  at  its  base  to  the 
ovary,  which  is  inferior  or  semi-inferior  (free  in 
the  genus  raspalia  alone)  :  the  five  divUions&re 
imbricated,  as  is  the  corolla,  previous  to  expan 
sion.  The  petals  are  five,  and  alternate.  Tte 
five  stamina  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  th«ir 
filaments  adhere  laterally  to  the  base  of  each  of 
the  petals,  which  has  led  some  authors  to  era 
sider  them  as  opposite  to  the  petals.  The  oTary 
is  semi-inferior,  or  inferior,  or  free,  with  on-:  o; 
three  cells,  containing  each  one  or  two  collatml 
suspended  ovules.  The  style  is  simple  or  bifi-1, 
or  the  two  styles  are  distinct  and  terminated 
each  by  a  very  small  stigma.  The  fruit  is  dry, 
crowned  by  the*  calyx,  corolla,  and  staroirA, 
which  are  persistent.  It  is  indehiscent,  or  sepa- 
rates into  two  generally  monospermous  cocr.v 
opening  by  a  longitudinal  and  internal  slit.  Tut 
seeds  are  suspended,  and  contain  a  very  sm-i>l 
homotrope  embryo,  placed  near  the  base  of  * 
fleshy  endosperm. 

The  genera  are  bcrztHa,  brunia,  raipdi*, 
staaria,  berardia,  linconia^audonittia,  tittmannit. 
and  tatnnea.  The  plants  are  ornamental  bo; 
possess  no  known  properties  of  importance. 

CRAsstiLACKit,  De  Candolle.  Smperritt*. 
Jussieu.  This  family  is  composed  of  herbacenu* 
plants  or  shrubs,  the  leaves,  stem,  and  in  gene- 
ral all  the  herbaceous  parts  of  which  are  tbick 
and  fleshy.  The  leaves  are  alternate  or  opposin? 
The  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  very  finely 
coloured,  present  various  modes  of  inflorescence. 
Their  calyx  is  deeply  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  segments.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  a 
variable,  sometimes  very  great  number  of  reeu 
lar  petals,  which  are  distinct,  or  united  into  * 
monopetalous  corolla.  The  number  of  statnin* 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  petals,  or  of  the  lotta 
of  the  monopetalous  corolla,  or  more  rarely 
double  their  number.  At  the  bottom  of  thf 
flower  are  always  several  distinct  pistils  varyinc 
from  three  to  twelve,  or  even  more.  Each  u 
composed  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  ovary, 
having  a  single  cell,  containing  several  orota 
attached  to  a  sutural  and  internal  trophosperm. 
The  style  and  stigma  are  simple.  The  frtiiu 
are  unilocular,  polysperraous  capsules,  op*11" 
ing  by  their  longitudinal  and  internal  sutur*. 
Their  seeds  have  a  more  or  less  curved  «u 
bryo,  in  some  degree  enveloping  a  mealy  endo- 
sperm. 

This  family,  which  is  composed  of  succulw: 
plants,  is  related  to  the  ranunculace*,  by  it* 
polyspermouB  unilocular  capsules  opening  1 
single  longitudinal  suture.  But  it  approach^ 
more  to  the  saxifrages*  and  ficoides?,  from  wbich 
it  differs  especially  in  having  distinct  pistil*  *> 
the  centre  of  the  flower.    The  principal  geoen 
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are:  tilUra,  buliardia,  crassula,  cotyledon,  bryo- 
phyllum,  ledum,  and  semperrieum. 

The  flowers  are  beautiful  and  ornamental;  buj 
otherwise  these  plants  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  remarkable  properties.  They  are  insipid, 
or  slightly  acid,  sometimes  acrid. 

Nor*LE.«:,  Ventenat.  Cactus,  Jussieu.  This 
family  U  composed  exclusively  of  the  genus 
cactus  of  Linna-us,  and  the  divisions  which  have 
been  made  in  it.  They  are  perennial,  often 
artarescent  plants,  of  a  very  peculiar  aspect, 
different  from  that  of  any  other  plants,  except- 
in?  some  euphorbia.  Their  stems  arc  either 
cylindrical,  branched,  channelled,  angular,  or 
composed  of  articulated  pieces,  which  have  been 
cMiisidered  as  leaves.  The  leaves  are  almost 
always  wanting,  and  are  substituted  by  spines 
collected  into  fasciculi.  The  flowers,  which  are 
sometimes  very  large,  and  brilliantly  coloured, 
arc  generally  solitary,  and  placed  in  the  axilla 
of  one  of  the  bundles  of  spines.  The  calyx  is 
monosepalous,  adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary, 
sometimes  scaly  externally,  terminated  at  its 
summit  by  a  limb  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  unequal  lobes,  which  are  confounded  with 
the  petals.  The  petals  are  generally  very  num- 
erous, and  disposed  in  several  series.  The 
stamina,  which  are  also  very  numerous,  have 
their  filaments  slender  and  capillar.  The  ovary 
is  inferior,  with  a  single  cell,  containing  a  great 
number  of  ovules,  attached  to  parietal  tropho- 
Jperms,  the  number  of  which  is  very  variable, 
and  commonly  in  relation  to  that  of  the  stigmas. 
The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by  three  or  a 
RTvater  number  of  rayed  stigmas.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  um hi licate  at  its  summit.  Its  seeds  have 
a  double  integument,  and  contain  a  straight  or 
cunred  embryo,  destitute  of  endosperm. 

They  are  natives  of  dry  tropical  climates.  The 
fnuts  are  generally  mucilaginous  and  insipid, 
tbough  some  of  them  are  eaten. 

RiBEsi.f:,  Rich.  Grossvlariee,  Decandolle. 
Bushy,  sometimes  spinous  shrubs,  having  alter- 
nate leaves,  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
aiiuar,  solitary,  geminate,  or  disposed  in  spikes 
or  simple  racemes.  The  calyx  is  monosepa- 
lous,  tubular  inferiorly  where  it  adheres  to  the 
ovary,  having  its  limb  bell-shaped,  with  five 
spreading  or  reflected  divisions.  The  corolla  is 
formed  of  five  petals,  which  are  sometimes  very 
"nail.  The  stamina,  which  are  of  the  same 
number  as  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them, 
are  inserted  about  the  middle  of  the  limb  of  the 
calyx.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  with  a  single  cell, 
containing  a  great  nnmber  of  ovules,  attached 
in  sereral  series  to  two  parietal  trophosperms. 
The  two  styles  are  more  or  less  united  together, 
and  terminate  each  in  a  simple  stigma.  The  fruit 
t»  a  globular,  umbilicate,  polyspermous  berry, 
and  its  seeds  are  composed  of  a  thick  embryo, 
immediately  covered  by  the  proper  integument. 


This  family  is  allied  to  the  nopaleic,  from 
which  it  differs,  especially  in  the  very  different 
habit  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed,  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  petals  and  stamina  being 
always  five,  and  not  in  indeterminate  number, 
as  in  the  cacti,  in  their  two  trophosperms  and 
their  two  styles.  Richard  proposed  dividing 
the  numerous  species  of  this  genus  into  three 
sections  or  sub-genera,  of  which  the  types  ore 
ribes,  uva-crirpa,  ribes,  nigrum,and  tribes  rubrutn. 
He  names  the  first  grossuiaria,  the  second  ribes, 
the  third  botryocarpum. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  gooseberries  and 
currants  belong  to  this  family,  of  which  the 
fruits  are  generally  eatable,  although  some  ure 
insipid,  and  others  extremely  acid. 

Ci'ci'iiuiTACfiiC,  Jussieu.  Large  herbaceous 
plants,  often  twining,  covered  with  short  and 
very  stiff  hairs.  Their  leaves  are  alternate,  pec- 
ulate, more  or  less  lobed.  Their  tendrils,  which 
are  simple  or  branched,  arise  beside  the  petioles. 
The  flowers  are  generally  unisexual  and  monoe- 
cious, very  rarely  hermaphrodite.  The  calyx  is 
monosepalous :  in  the  female  flowers  it  presents 
a  globular  tube  adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary. 
Its  limb,  which  is  more  or  less  coin  pan  ulate  and 
five-lobed,  is  confounded  and  intimately  united 
with  the  corolla,  having  only  the  tips  of  its  lobes 
distinct.  The  corolla  is  formed  of  five  petals, 
united  together  by  means  of  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  and  thus  representing  a  monopetalous 
corolla.  The  stamina,  fivo  in  number,  have 
their  filaments  monadclphous  or  united  into 
three  fasciculi,  two  formed  each  of  two  stamina, 
and  the  third  of  a  single  stamen.  The  anthers 
are  unilocular,  linear,  bent  upon  themselves,  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  S  placed  horizontally,  and 
with  its'  branches  very  close.  In  the  female 
flowers,  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  which  is 
inferior,  is  crowned  by  an  epigynous  disk.  The 
style  is  thick,  Bhort,  terminated  by  three  thick 
and  often  two-lobed  stigmas.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled  in  two  genera,  ( ticyot  and  gronovia ).  It 
contains  a  single  pendent  ovule;  but,  in  general, 
it  presents  three  triangular,  very  thick  parietal 
trophosperms,  in  contact  with  each  other  at  their 
sides,  and  thus  filling  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
ovary,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  ovules  at 
their  point  of  origin  upon  the  walls  of  the  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy,  umbilicate  at  its  summit :  it 
is  a  peponida.  The  seeds,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
seem  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  filamentous  or 
fleshy  cellular  tissue.  The  proper  integument 
is  rather  thick,  and  immediately  covers  a  thick 
homotrope  embryo,  destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  principal  genera  of  this  family  are: 

bryonia,  gronovia,  &c,  containing  the  melon, 
cucumber,  pumpkin,  and  various  gourds,  which 
are  articles  of  food.  Colocynth,  a  strong  pur- 
gative, is  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  cucumu, 
4  m 
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eolocynthis.  The  roots  of  bryonia  alba  and 
momordica  elaUrium  are  also  of  a  purgative 
quality. 

Loasbji,  Jussieu.  Herbaceous,  branched 
plants,  often  covered  with  hispid  hairs,  the 
stinging  of  which  burns  like  that  of  a  nettle. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  or  opposite,  entire  or 
variously  lobed.  Their  flowers,  which  are 
pretty  frequently  yellow  and  large,  are  some- 
times solitary,  sometimes  variously  grouped. 
The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  tubular,  free  or 
adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary,  having  its  limb 
with  five  divisions.  The  corolla  is  of  five  regu- 
lar, flat  or  concave  petals.  The  throat  of  the 
calyx  is  sometimes  furnished  with  five  appen- 
dages, or  a  divided  border.  The  stamina,  which 
are  generally  very  numerous,  are  sometimes  of 
the  same  number  as  the  petals.  The  ovary  is 
free  or  inferior,  with  a  single  cell,  presenting 
internally  three  parietal  trophosperms,  some- 
times projecting  in  the  form  of  dissepiments, 
and  bearing  several  ovules.  The  ovary  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  long,  slender  styles,  some- 
times united  into  one,  and  terminated  each  by 
a  simple  or  penicillate  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule,  crowned  by  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  or 
naked,  opening  at  its  summit  only  into  three 
valves,  which  bear  one  of  the  trophosperms  on 
the  middle  of  their  inner  face,  excepting  in  the 
genus  loasea,  in  which  the  trophosperms  corres- 
pond to  the  sutures.  The  seeds,  which  are  some- 
times arillate,  present  a  homotrope  embryo  in  a 
fleshy  endosperm. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  U>a#r, 
mentselia,  tlaprothia,  tumrra  and  pirupula. 

Passiflorra,  Jussieu.  Herbaceous  plants, 
or  shrubs  with  sarmentaceous  stems,  furnished 
with  extra-axillar  tendrils,  and  alternate,  simple 
or  lobed  leaves,  accompanied  with  two  stipules 
at  their  base.  More  rarely  they  are  trees  desti- 
tute of  tendrils.  Their  flowers  are  generally 
large  and  solitary ;  more  rarely  they  form  a  kind 
of  raceme.  They  are  hermaphrodite,  with  a 
monosepalous,  turbinate,  or  long  and  tubular 
calyx,  with  five  more  or  less  deep,  sometimes 
coloured  divisions,  and  a  corolla  of  five  petals, 
inserted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  The  stamina  are  five,  monadelphous  at 
their  ?>a*e,  and  forming  a  tube  which  covers  the 
support  of  the  ovary,  and  is  united  with  it.  The 
anthers  are  versatile,  and  two-adled.  Exter- 
nally of  the  stamina,  are  appendages  of  very 
diversified  form,  sometimes  filamentous,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  scales  or  of  pedicellate 
glands,  united  circularly,  and  forming  from  one 
to  three  crowns,  which  arise  at  the  orifice  and 
upon  the  walls  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Some- 
times these  appendages,  and  even  the  corolla,  are 
entirely  wanting.  The  ovary  is  free,  with  a  long 
stalk  and  a  single  cell,  presenting  from  three  to 
fire  longitudinal  trophosperms,  which  sometimes 


project  in  the  form  of  false  dissepiment*,  asri 
give  attachment  to  a  great  number  of  ovule*. 
It  is  surmounted  by  three  or  four  styles,  termin- 
ated by  as  many  simple  stigmas.  In  some  rare 
cases  the  stigmas  are  sessile.  The  fruit  is  flesbr 
internally,  containing  a  very  great  number  i  f 
seeds ;  more  rarely  it  is  dry,  but  always  indehb- 
cent.  The  seeds  have  a  fleshy  endosperm,  h 
which  is  a  homotrope  and  axile  embryo. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  pam- 
flora,  tacsoniaj  muruevja,  maleiherbia,  dcidamic, 
tolbia,  and  probably  carica,  which  is  also  placed 
among  the  cucurbitacea?. 

The  sweetish,  fragrant,  and  cooling  pulp  of 
the  fruits  of  several  species  is  eaten.  The  fruit 
of  the  papaw,  carieo,  papaya,  is  eaten  when  ripo 
and  in  the  immature  state  is  vermifuge. 

The  passion  flowers  are  handsome  twininc 
greenhouse  plants. 

Hygromas,  Rich.  Ctrcodian&t,  Jusswr. 
Haloratjete,  Brown.  A  small  family,  composed 
generally  of  aquatic  plants,  often  bearing  verti- 
cillate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  axil- 
lar,  sometimes  unisexual,  with  a  monosepalom 
calyx  adhering  to  the  inferior  ovary,  and  ter- 
minated above  by  a  limb  with  three  or  four 
lobes.  The  corolla,  which  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, is  composed  of  three  or  four  petals  alternate 
with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  stamina  ar? 
of  the  same  or  double  the  number  of  the  petal-, 
to  which  they  are  opposite  in  the  former  case. 
The  ovary  has  from  three  to  four  cells,  each  con- 
taining a  single  reversed  ovule.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ovary  spring  three  or  four  filifornu 
glandular,  or  downy  stigmas.  The  fruit  b  a 
berry  or  a  capsule,  crowned  by  the  lobes  of  ih- 
calyx,  with  several  monospermous  cells.  Tfcf 
seeds  are  reversed,  and  contain  a  cylindrical, 
homotrope  embryo  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

The  genera  are  myriophylfttm,  haloragis,  err- 
codia,  prostrpinaca,  trixist  and  are  all  uninter- 
esting weeds. 

Onaorari.*,  Jussieu.     Herbaceous,  nu>:v 
frutescent  plants,  with  simple,  opposite,  or  snif- 
tered leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillar  flower5- 
The  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  inferior  ovary ;  i> 
limb,  four  or  five  lobed.    The  corolla  is  foruM-1 
of  four  or  five  petals,  laterally  incumbent 
spirally  twisted  previous  to  expansion.    It  > 
rarely  wanting.    The  stamina  are  of  the  sar. 
number  as  the  petals,  or  double  their  num^ 
sometimes  fewer.    The  ovary  is  inferior,  sr. 
has  four  or  five  cells,  containing  a  considers1 ! 
number  of  ovules,  attached  to  their  inner  at-z  - 
The  style  is  simple,  and  the  stigma  is  sometir-- 
simple,  sometimes  four  or  five-lobed.  Thefr- 
is  a  berry  or  a  capsule,  with  four  or  five  pl- 
each often  containing  only  a  small  number  ; 
seeds,  and  opening  by  as  many  valve*,  bsarir- 
tho  dissepiments  on  the  middle  of  their  in>J' 
surface.    The  seeds  have  a  proper  integral* 
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Crnerally  formed  of  two  lamina?,  and  immedi- 
ately covering  a  homotrope  embryo  destitute  of 
endosperm. 

Jussieu's  family  of  onagne  contained  several 
penera  which  have  been  successively  removed 
from  it.  Thus  the  genus  moranera  appears  to 
us  to  belong  to  the  family  of  ternstnBiniaccw ; 
rrreodio  forms  the  type  of  the  family  of  hygro- 
hie* ;  the  genera  cacoucia,  and  combretum,  belong 
to  the  combretacea? ;  santalum  forms  the  type  of 
the  santalacea? ;  the  genera  mourira  and  petaloma 
appear  to  us  to  belong  to  the  melastomacea? ; 
And,  lastly,  the  genera  loasa  and  menUclia  con- 
Jtitute  the  family  of  loasea?. 

This  family  is  composed,  among  others,  of 
ihe  genera  epilobium,  Oenothera,  lopezia,  circcea, 
j<ts.ti<ra,  fuchsia. 

Epilobium,  amothera,  and  fuchsia,  are  beauti- 
ful ornamental  genera. 

The  roots  of  anothera  biennis  are  eaten,  but 
tin?  properties  of  this  family  are  little  known. 

Comdrbtace.k,  Brown.  Genera  nfaapni  and 
i'r*inalim  of  Jussieu.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
"ppowte  or  alternate  leaves,  which  are  entire 
und  without  stipules.  Flowers  hermaphrodite 
"i"  polygamous,  variously  disposed  in  axillar  or 
terminal  spikes.  The  calyx  is  adherent  by  its 
tac  to  the  ovary,  which  is  inferior  ;  its  limb, 
*aich  is  often  tubular,  has  four  or  five  divi- 
sions, and  is  articulated  to  the  summit  of  the 
'-van-.  The  corolla  is  wanting  in  several  genera, 
-r  U  composed  of  four  or  five  petals  inserted 
Mwcun  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  number 
< -f  stamina  is  generally  double  that  of  the  divi- 
ns  of  the  calyx,  but  the  number  is  not  strictly 
'^termined.  The  ovary  has  a  single  cell,  con- 
fining from  two  to  four  ovules  hanging  from 
its  summit.  The  style  varies  in  length,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  simple  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
always  unilocular,  monospermous  through  abor- 
tion, and  indehiscent.  The  seed,  which  is  pen- 
«!•  nt,  is  composed  of  an  endosperm,  which  imme- 
diately covers  the  embryo. 

Among  the  genera  are  the  bucida,  tcrminalia, 
r  K'xarpus,  quisqualis,  combretum,  &c. 

In  their  properties  they  are  generally  astrin- 
gent and  tonic.  The  bark  of  several  species  is 
u*d  for  tanning. 

Mtrtace.*:,  Jussieu.  This  interesting  family 
»*  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  an  elegant 
habit,  aud  abounding  in  a  resinous  and  fragrant 
juice.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  often 
persistent,  and  marked  with  translucid  dots. 
The  Bowers  are  variously  disposed,  either  in  the 
axilla?  of  the  leaves,  or  at  the  summits  of  the 
twnrs.  Their  calyx  is  monosepalous,  adherent 
\v  its  base  with  the  inferior  ovary,  having  its 
limb  with  five,  six,  or  only  four  divisions.  The 
corolla,  which  is  rarely  wanting,  is  formed  of  as 
many  petals  as  the  calyx  has  lobes.  The  sta- 
Jmna,  which  are  generally  very  numerous, 


rarely  in  determinate  number,  have  their  fila- 
ments free,  or  variously  united,  their  anthers 
terminal  and  generally  rather  small.  The  ovary, 
which  is  inferior,  has  from  two  to  six  cells, 
which  contain  a  variuble  number  of  ovules 
attached  at  their  inner  angle.  The  style  is  gene- 
rally simple  and  the  stigma  is  lobed.  The  fruit 
presents  numerous  modifications.  It  is  some- 
times dry,  opening  into  as  many  valves  as  there 
are  cells,  sometimes  indehiscent  or  fleshy.  The 
seeds,  which  are  generally  destitute  of  endo- 
sperm, have  an  embryo  the  cotyledons  of  which 
are  never  cither  convolute,  or  rolled  in  a  spiral 
form  one  upon  the  other. 

De  Candolle  has  divided  the  myrtace*  into 
five  natural  tribes. 

1.  The  Cbamjllavcikx:  fruit  dry,  unilocu- 
lar ;  seeds  basilar,  calyx  five-lobed,  corolla  of  five 
petals,  sometimes  wanting ;  stamina  free  or  poly- 
adelphous. The  genera  which  form  this  tribe 
are  all  natives  of  New  Holland  :  calytrix,  cham- 
alaueium.  pileatdhus,  &c. 

2.  Lkptospermea:  :  fruit  dry,  dehiscent,  with 
several  cells ;  seeds  attached  to  the  inner  angle, 
destitute  of  arillus,  and  endosperm ;  leaves  oppo- 
site or  alternate.  Shrubs  all  natives  of  New 
Holland :  bcauforiia,  calotamnus,  tristania,  Mela- 
leuca, eudesmia,  eucalyptus,  metrosyderos,  lepto- 
spermum,  &c. 

3.  Myrteje:  fruit  fleshy,  generally  with  seve- 
ral cells ;  seeds  without  arillus  or  endosperm  ; 
stamina  free;  leaves  opposite.  Shrubs  almost 
all  natives  of  the  tropics :  eupenia,  jambosa,  ca- 
fyptranthes,  caryophyllus,  myrtus,  campomanesia, 
&c. 

4.  BarjuxqtonikjC  :  fruit  dry  or  fleshy ; 
always  indehiscent,  with  several  cells;  stamina 
monadelphous  at  their  base ;  leaves  alternate, 
not  dotted.  Trees  of  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Continents:  dicafyx,  strava- 
dium,  barringUmia,  gustavia. 

5.  Lkcythidejs  :  fruit  dry,  opening  by  an 
operculum  (pyxidium) ;  stamina  very  numer- 
ous, monadelphous ;  leaves  alternate,  not  dotted. 
Large  trees  of  equinoctial  America:  lecythis, 
couratari,  couroupita,  bertholletia. 

The  myrtace*  form  a  very  distinct  family 
among  the  dicotyledones  with  inferior  ovary. 
It  is  allied  to  the  melastomace*,  which  differ 
from  it  in  the  very  remarkable  and  constant 
disposition  of  the  nerves  of  their  leaves,  and  in 
the  number  and  structure  of  their  stamina;  to 
the  onagraria?,  which  differ  in  having  their  sta- 
mens determinate;  to  the  rosacea?,  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  alternate  leaves  and  mul- 
tiple styles  ;  and  to  the  combretacea?,  in  which 
the  lobes  of  the  embryo  are  convolute. 

These  plants  generally  contain  a  pungent  or 
fragrant  volatile  oil,  together  with  tannin  and 
gallic  acid.    Cloves  are  the  flowers  of  caryo- 
\  phyllus  aromatievs.    Pimento  is  obtained  from  a 
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species  of  myrtus.  Cajeput  oil  is  procured  from 
the  leaves  of  melalcuca  leucadendron.  The  root 
of  eupenia  racemosn  is  employed  in  India  as  an 
aperient.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pome- 
granate is  astringent,  and  lias  been  employed  in 
diarrhoea,  as  well  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm. 
Eucalyptus  resiniftra  yields  a  kind  of  gum  ;  and 
the  bark  of  several  species  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  fruits  of  the  eugenis  are  eaten,  as  are  those 
of  several  other  species  of  this  family.  The 
myrtle  is  an  ornamental  evergreen. 

MelastomacevC,  Jussieu.  The  melastomaces 
are  large  trees,  trees  of  small  sire,  shrubs  or  her- 
baceous plants,  with  opposite,  simple  leaves, 
generally  furnished  with  from  three  to  five  or 
even  eleven  longitudinal  nerves,  from  which  pro- 
ceed numerous  other  transverse,  parallel,  very 
close  nerves.  The  flowers,  which  are  sometimes 
very  large,  have  in  a  manner  every  mode  of 
inflorescence.  The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  more 
or  less  adherent  to  the  ovary,  which  is  inferior, 
or  semi-inferior  :  its  limb  is  sometimes  entire  or 
toothed,  or,  lastly,  has  four  or  five  more  or  less 
deep  divisions.  More  rarely  it  forms  a  kind  of 
hood  or  operculum.  The  corolla  is  composed  of 
four  or  five  petals.  The  stamina  are  double  the 
number  of  the  petals :  their  anthers  present  the 
most  diversified  and  the  most  singular  forms, 
and  open  at  their  summit  by  a  hole  or  pore 
common  to  the  two  cells.  The  ovary  is  some- 
times free,  more  commonly  adherent  to  the 
calyx.  It  has  from  three  to  eight  cells,  each 
containing  very  numerous  ovules.  The  summit 
of  the  ovary  is  often  covered  by  an  epigynous 
disk.  The  style  and  stigma  are  simple.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  fleshy,  and  has 
the  same  number  of  cells  as  the  ovary.  It 
remains  indehiscent,  or  opens  into  so  many  sep- 
tiferous  valves.  The  seeds  are  frequently  reni- 
forrn  :  they  contain  an  erect  or  slightly  curved 
embryo,  destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  been  grouped  into  several  genera,  such 
as  mtlattoma,  rhexia,  miconia,  tristenunay  topotxra, 
&c.  It  is  so  distinct  in  the  disposition  of  the 
nerves  of  its  leaves,  that  it  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  of  the  families  which  approach  nearest 
to  it,  as  the  onagraria?,  myrtaces?,  and  rosaces. 

They  are  all  handsome  tropical  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  large  flowers,  either  purple  or  white. 
The  fruit  of  true  melastoma  is  a  juicy  insipid 
berry,  eatable,  but  staining  the  teeth  and  mouth 
of  a  deep  black. 

Salicarj*:,  Jussieu.  Herbs  or  shrubs  with 
opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  bearing  ax i liar  or 
terminal  flowers ;  a  monosepalous,  tubular,  or 
urceolate  calyx,  toothed  at  its  summit;  a  corolla 
of  from  four  to  six  petals,  which  alternate  with 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  are  inserted  at  the 
upper  part  of  its  tube.  The  corolla  is  wanting 
in  some  genera.    The  stamina  are  equal  to  the 


petals  in  number,  or  double,  or  more  rarely  in 
indefinite  number.  The  ovary  is  free,  aimple, 
with  several  cells,  each  containing  a  considmble 
number  of  ovules.  The  style  is  simple,  Urmi- 
nated  by  a  usually  capitate  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a  capsule  covered  by  the  calyx,  which  is  per- 
sistent, and  has  one  or  more  cells,  containing 
seeds  attached  at  their  inner  angle.  The  set* 
are  composed  of  an  embryo  destitute  of  endo- 
sperm. 

Among  the  genera  which  compose  this  famil  v. 
are  tyf/irum,  cuphea^  ginoria,  lagerstrfmi^  <m- 
mania.  It  is  allied  to  the  onagraria,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  its  ovary  free,  and  to  uV 
rosace*,  which  have  always  stipules,  and  po^-  v 
many  other  characters  which  distinguish  thru 
from  the  salicarur. 

Lythrum  salicaria  is  astringent,  and  ha*  ten 
used  in  diarrhoea.  The  henne  of  the  East  is 
obtained  from  lawsouia  incrmis. 

Taxariscimla,  Desvaux.  Shrubs  or  hdsU 
trees,  generally  with  very  small,  squamiforni 
and  sheathing  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  furniiW 
with  bracteas,  and  disposed  in  simple  spikn, 
which  are  sometimes  collected  into  a  panicle. 
The  calyx  has  four  or  five  deep  divisions,  whkh 
are  laterally  imbricated  :  sometimes  it  forms » 
tube  at  its  lower  part.  The  corolla  is  composed 
of  four  or  five  persistent  petals.  The  stamina, 
from  five  to  ten,  rarely  four,  are  monadelphous 
at  their  base.  The  ovary  is  triangular,  some- 
times surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  perigrnou* 
disk.  The  style  is  simple  or  tripartite.  The 
fruit  is  a  triangular  capsule,  with  a  single  eel), 
containing  a  pretty  large  number  of  seed? 
attached  about  the  middle  of  the  inner  surf* 
of  the  three  valves  which  form  the  capsule. 
embryo  is  erect,  destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  ashes  of  tamarix  gallicn  and  ofneo** 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  bark  is  generally  bitter  and  astrinpenL 

Kosacbjr,  Jussieu.  A  large  family  compel 
of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  attaint:  -' 
very  large  dimensions.  Their  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, simple  or  compound,  accompanied  at  tbdx 
base  by  two  persistent  stipules,  sometimes  unit^i 
to  the  petiole.  The  flowers  present  varioui 
modes  of  inflorescence.  They  have  a  monoe- 
palous  calyx,  with  four  or  five  divisions,  son*" 
times  accompanied  externally  with  a  kind  <-f 
involucre  which  is  incorporated  with  the  calyx, 
so  that  the  latter  appears  to  have  eight  or  w 
lol>es.  The  corolla,  which  is  rarely  wanting.  * 
composed  of  four  or  five  regularly  spreadiw 
petals.  The  stamina  are  generally  very  nun*?- 
ous  and  distinct.  The  pistil  presents  varwo* 
modifications.  Sometimes  it  is  formed  of  o« 
or  several  carpels,  entirely  free  and  distinct, aid 
placed  in  a  tubular  calyx.  Sometimes  th<* 
carpels  adhere  by  their  outer  side  to  the  caljx, 
sometimes  they  are  not  only  united  to  the  cah% 
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but  to  each  other ;  sometimes  they  are  collected 
into  a  kind  of  capitulum,  upon  a  receptacle  or 
gynophorum.  Each  of  these  carpels  is  unilo- 
cular, and  contains  one,  two,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ovules,  the  position  of  which  varies 
greatly.  The  style  is  always  more  or  less  late- 
mi,  and  the  stigma  simple.  The  fruit  is  ex- 
tremely diversified :  sometimes  it  is  a  true  drupe, 
sometimes  a  melonida  or  an  apple ;  sometimes 
one  or  more  akenia,  or  one  or  more  dehiscent 
capsules ;  or,  lastly,  an  aggregation  of  small 
akenia  or  drupes,  forming  a  capitulum  upon  a 
gynophorum  which  becomes  fleshy.  The  seeds 
have  their  embryo  monotrope  and  destitute  of 
endosperm. 

I  bis  extensive  family  has  been  divided  into 
tribes,  some  of  which  have  been  considered  as 
distinct  families. 

1 .  Chbysoralakejk,  Brown :  ovary  single,  free, 
containing  two  erect  ovules;  style  filiform, 
arising  nearly  from  the  base  of  the  ovarv  : 
flowers  more  or  less  irregular;  fruit  drupaceous, 
as  ekrytobalantu,  parinariutn,  moquiiea,  &c. 

2.  Drupack*,  l)e  Candolle :  ovary  single,  free, 
containing  two  collateral  ovules  ;  style  filiform, 
terminal  ;  flowers  regular ;  fruit  drupaceous,  as 
prmttut,  amygdalus,  ctrasus,  &c. 

3.  Spi rjs a ckje,  Rich:  several  ovarjes,  which 
are  free  or  slightly  attached  to  each  other  by 
their  inner  side,  containing  two  or  four  collate- 
ral ovules ;  style  terminal ;  capsules  distinct, 
unilocular;  or  a  single  polyspermous  capsule, 
as,  spireea,  kerria. 

4.  Fraqariacile,  Rich :  calyx  spreading,  often 
furnished  with  an  external  calyculus  ;  several 
monospermous,  indehiscent  carpels,  sometimes 
collected  upon  a  fleshy  gynophonim  ;  style  more 
or  less  lateral,  as,  potnttiUa,  fragaria,  gtttm, 
rvbuB,  dryasy  comarun,  &c. 

5.  Sanguisorbk^e,  Jussieu:  flowers  usually 
polygamous  and  sometimes  destitute  of  corolla ; 
one  or  two  carpels,  sometimes  adherent  to  the 
calyx,  terminated  by  a  style  and  a  styliform  or 
penicillate  stigma,  as,  poUrium,  clijortia,  alehe- 

DltV&l,  &c. 

G.  Roskx,  Jussieu :  calyx  tubular,  urceolate, 
containing  a  variable  number  of  monospermous 
carpels  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  calyx, 
which  becomes  fleshy  and  covers  them,  as,  row. 

7.  PoMACK.fi,  Rich  :  several  unilocular  carpels, 
each  containing  two  ascending  ovules,  rarely  a 
great  number  attached  to  the  inner  side,  united 
together  and  with  the  calyx,  and  forming  a 
fleshy  fruit,  known  by  the  name  of  melonida  or 
apple,  as  mains,  pyrw,  crategus,  tor bus,  eydonia, 
&c. 

The  plants  of  this  family  are  generally  astrin- 
gent. The  fruits  of  several  chrysobalanear, 
which  are  chiefly  tropical,  are  eaten.  Those  of 
the  dru paces*,  such  as  the  cherry,  peach,  necta- 
rine, plum,  &c,  are  well  known.    The  leaves 
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and  kernels  of  this  tribe  yield  prussic  acid,  and 
some  of  them  are,  for  this  reason,  dangerous. 
The  leaves  of  the  sloe  and  the  bird-cherry  hava 
been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  root 
of  spinea  ulmaria,  which  is  highly  astringent, 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic,  and  for  dyeing  black. 
The  fruits  of  many  trujrtiriaeeie,  as  the  straw- 
berry, rasp,  and  brambles,  are  in  common  use. 
The  root  of  rubtu  villogus  affords  an  astringent 
decoction.  Brayera  antkelminthicum,  is  a  remedy 
for  tape- worm.  Agrimcnia  and  poterium  are 
astringent.  The  fruit  of  rota  canina,  and  the 
petals  of  ram  gallica,  are  astringent,  and  have 
been  employed  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  cases  of 
debility.  The  fruits  of  most  of  the  pomaces?,  as 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  quince,  the  medlar,  are 
in  common  use.  The  numerous  varieties  of  the 
rose  afford  highly  prized  garden  flowers. 

HoMAUKRiS,  Brown.  The  homalinea-  are 
handsome  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  all 
natives  of  warm  countries.  Their  leaves  are 
alternate,  petiolate,  simple,  furnished  with  cadu- 
cous stipules.  Their  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
disposed  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  Their 
calyx  is  monosepalous,  having  the  tube  short, 
conical,  and  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb 
divided  into  from  ten  to  thirty  lobes,  of  which 
the  outer  are  larger  and  valvar,  and  the  inner 
smaller  and  petalliform.  The  corolla  is  want- 
ing. At  the  inner  face,  and  most  commonly 
towards  the  base  of  the  inner  sepals,  are  situ- 
ated glandular  and  sessile  appendages.  The 
number  of  stamina  varies :  it  is  sometimes  equal 
to  that  of  the  outer  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  the 
stamina  are  opposite  to  them ;  at  other  times  the 
stamina  are  more  numerous  and  collected  into 
bundles.  The  ovary  is  generally  semi-inferior, 
with  a  single  cell  containing  a  great  number  of 
ovules  attached  to  three  or  five  parietal  tropho- 
sperms.  The  styles,  which  are  of  the  same 
number  as  the  trophosperms,  terminate  each  in 
a  simple  stigma.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  dry, 
sometimes  fleshy.  The  seeds  have  their  embryo 
placed  in  a  fleshy  endosperm. 

The  genera  are  homaliitm,  napitnoga,  pineda, 
blackwellia,  astrant/ius,  rtisa,  myriantheia,  atter- 
opeia,  and  aristoUlia.  Little  is  known  of  their 
properties. 

Samydk*,  Ventenat.  This  family  consists  of 
exotic  shrubs,  growing  in  the  warmest  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  bearing  alternate,  distichous, 
simple,  persistent  leaves,  commonly  marked 
with  translucid  dots,  and  furnished  with  two 
stipules  at  their  base.  The  flowers  are  axillar, 
solitary,  or  grouped.  They  have  a  calyx  formed 
of  five,  more  rarely  of  three  or  seven  sepals, 
united  together  at  their  base,  and  sometimes 
forming  a  more  or  less  elongated  tube.  The 
limb  has  more  or  less  deep  divisions,  coloured 
on  their  inner  surface.  The  corolla  is  always 
wanting.    The  stamina  are  of  the  same  number 
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as  the  divisions  of  Uic  calyx,  or  double,  triple, 
or  quadruple,  and  are  inserted  at  their  base. 
They  are  monadelphous,  and  some  of  them  are 
occasionally  sterile,  and  reduced  to  their  fila- 
ment, which  becomes  flat  and  downy.  The 
ovary  is  free,  with  a  single  cell,  containing  a 
great  number  of  ovules  inserted  on  three  or  five 
parietal  trophosperms.  The  style  is  simple, 
terminated  by  a  capitulate  or  lobed  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  unilocular  capsule,  opening  by  three 
or  five  valves,  which  bear  upon  the  middle  of 
their  inner  surface  the  seeds,  enveloped  in  a 
more  or  less  abundant  coloured  pulp.  The 
seeds  have  a  fleshy  endosperm,  in  which  is  a 
very  small  heterotrope  embryo ;  in  other  words, 
having  its  radicle  opposite  to  the  hilum  or  point 
of  attachment  of  the  seed. 

This  family  is  composed  of  the  genera  tamyda, 
anauringa,  casta  ri  a,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
genus  piparea  of  Aublet. 

Lrgl'minosjk,  Jussieu.  This  is  a  very  natural 
family,  in  which  are  contained  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  or  small  trees,  and  trees  often  of  colossal 
dimensions,  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  compound  or  decom- 
pound, sometimes  simple.  Rarely  the  leaflets 
are  abortive,  and  there  only  remains  the  petiole, 
which  widens  and  forms  a  kind  of  simple  loaf. 
At  the  base  of  each  leaf  are  two  persistent  sti- 
pules. The  flowers  present  a  very  diversified 
inflorescence.  They  are  generally  hermaphro- 
dite. Their  calyx  is  sometimes  tubular,  with 
five  unequal  teeth,  sometimes  with  five  more  or 
less  deep  and  unequal  divisions.  At  the  outside 
of  the  calyx,  there  are  one  or  more  bracteas,  or 
sometimes  a  calyciform  involucre.  The  corolla, 
which  is  sometimes  wanting,  is  composed  of  five 
generally  unequal  petals,  of  which  one,  named 
the  stamiardy  is  larger  and  superior  ;  two  named 
mugs  are  lateral ;  and  two  inferior,  and  more  or 
less  coherent  or  united,  forming  the  keel.  Some- 
times the  corolla  is  formed  of  five  equal  petals. 
The  stamina  are  generally  ten  in  number,  some- 
times more  numerous.  Their  filaments  are  usu- 
ally diadelphous,  rarely  monadelphous,  or  en- 
tirely free,  perigynous  or  hypogynous.  The 
ovary  is  more  or  less  stipitate  at  its  base.  It  is 
generally  elongated,  inequilateral,  with  a  single 
cell,  containing  one  or  more  ovules  attached  to 
the  inner  suture.  The  style  is  somewhat  lateral, 
often  bent  or  curved,  and  terminated  by  a  simple 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  always  a  legume.  The 
seeds  are  generally  destitute  of  endosperm. 

This  extensive  family  is  composed  of  very 
numerous  genera,  which  may  be  divided  into 
three  natural  tribes : 

1.  Papilionace^e  :  corolla  formed  of  five 
unequal  petals,  constituting  the  irregular  corolla 
named  papilionaceous ;  ten  stamina  generally 
diadelphous, as  phastolus,faba,  lathyrus>  robinia, 
glycine,  astragalus,  phaca,  &c. 


2.  C ASSIES :  corolla  generally  formed  of  Ut? 
regular  petals ;  the  ten  stamina  usually  free,  &> 
cassia,  bauhinia,  peoffrcea,  &c. 

3.  Mimosas  :  containing  the  apetalous  genera, 
furnished  with  a  calyciform  involucre ;  staniiiA 
very  numerous  and  free,  as  mimosa,  ococm,*?!, 
See. 

The  family  of  leguminosc  is  very  nearly  a!!*j 
to  the  rosace*,  and,  although  at  first  sigh:  n 
appears  very  easy  to  distinguish  them,  there  in 
genera  which  form  a  kind  of  transition  from  thr 
one  family  to  the  other. 

The  papilionaceffi  are  possessed  of  very  diver- 
sified properties.  The  seeds  of  many  species  at? 
used  as  food,  such  as  the  bean,  the  pea,  &c 
while  those  of  others  are  purgative,  emetic,  or 
poisonous.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  those  of  the 
laburnum.  The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  wrofosM. 
siligva,  mimosa  fagifolia,  and  cassia  ptvk  t> 
more  or  less  purgative.  Senna  consists  of  tht 
leaves  of  several  species  of  cassia.  Catechu  •? 
obtained  from  acacia  catechu.  Gum  arable  i* 
yielded  by  acacia  senegalensi* and  other  specie: 
gum  tragacanth  by  astragalHs  crttiauKah  vera. 
Myroxylon  balsamiferum  affords  the  balsam  c-f 
tolu  ;  copaifera  oJ$cinalis>  copaiba  balsas. 
Indigo  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  uwi;- 
gofera;  logwood  is  the  wood  of  foMtNp'* 
campochiantim;  sandere-wood  that  of  jierocarpv 
santaiinuf.  The  tonkay-bean  is  the  seed  <-■'■ 
coutnarouma  odorata,  which  owes  its  fragrance  t» 
a  peculiar  principle  found  also  in  the  flowers  ot 

T KRKBI NTH ACEJK,  JtlSSieu.     Consist*  of  tms 

or  shrubs,  often  lactescent  or  resinous,  bann; 
alternate,  generally  compound  leaves,  destitute 
of  stipules,  and  small  hermaphrodite  or  nnwi- 
ual  flowers,  usually  disposed  in  racemes.  Etfb 
of  the  flowers  has  a  calyx  of  from  three  to  fi« 
sepals,  sometimes  connected  at  their  base.  ar--l 
united  to  the  ovary,  which  is  inferior,  tai  s 
corolla,  which  is  sometimes  wanting,  but  isnsi- 
ally  composed  of  a  number  of  petals  equal  to  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  regular.   The  stamina 
are  generally  of  the  same  number  a*  the  petal*, 
more  rarely  double  or  quadruple :  in  theformrr 
case  they  alternate  with  the  petals.  The  pistil 
is  composed  of  from  three  to  five  carpels,  t»>w 
times  distinct,  sometimes  more  or  less  untal 
and  surrounded  at  their  base  by  a  perigyiw'N 
annular  disk.    Sometimes  some  of  the  carpus 
are  abortive,  and  there  remains  only  one,  fn*i 
which  spring  several  styles.    Each  carpel  h*i 
single  cell,  containing  sometimes  an  ovule,  sup- 
ported upon  the  top  of  a  filiform  podospens. 
which  arises  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  cell,  son*- 
times  a  reversed  ovule,  sometimes  two  rererrJ 
or  collateral  ovules.    The  fruits  are  dry  or  dru- 
paceous, generally  containing  a  single  **1- 
The  seed  contains  an  embryo  destitute  of  endo- 
sperm. 
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1.  AnacardiE/E  or  C assumed,  containing  the 
genera  anacardium,  mangiferat  put  acta,  Sec. 

2.  Svxacuixzm,  to  which  belong  the  genera 
rhuSy  tnauria,  darana,  &c. 

3.  Srox  diacea:,  which  comprehend  the  genera 
spvndias  and  poupartia. 

4.  IltRsERACE.t,  containing  the  genera  tcicay 
loswcllia,  burteray  canarium,  &c. 

5.  Amvride.e,  atnyris. 

G.  Coxnarace-e,  connarus  omphalobium,  encsti*, 
&c. 

7.  Jtolaxde.e,  jttglans,  carya,  &c. 

This  family  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
h-guminosae,  from  which  it  is  distinguished, 
more  especially  hy  the  absence  of  stipules.  It 
is  also  allied  to  the  Rhamnea?,  which  differ  from 
it  in  having  the  ovary  always  inferior,  and  the 
stamina  opposite  to  the  petals. 

The  anacardiea?  and  su  machine®  ahound  in  a 
resinous  juice,  which  is  often  poisonous;  hut 
the  fruit  of  several  species,  as  well  as  of  the 
spondiaceo.*,  is  eatable.  The  burseracea*,  con- 
narace.-e,  and  ainyridctc,  are  equally  resiniferous. 
The  walnut  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  juglans. 
Several  fruits  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  are 
eaten  in  America. 

Rhamnk.e,  Brown.  (Part  of  the  rhamni  of 
Jussieu.)  Trees  or  shrubs  with  simple,  alter- 
nate, very  rarely  opposite  leaves,  furnished  with 
two  very  small  caducous,  or  persistent  and  spin- 
ous stipules.  The  flowers  are  small,  herma- 
phrodite, or  unisexual,  axillar,  solitary,  or  col- 
lected into  sertules,  fasciculi,  &c,  sometimes 
forming  racemes  or  terminal  sertules.  The  calyx 
is  monosepalous,  more  or  less  tubular  at  its 
lower  part,  where  it  adheres  to  the  ovary,  which 
i*  inferior,  having  its  limb  dilated,  with  four  or 
five  valvar  lobes.  The  corolla  is  composed  of 
four  or  five  very  small,  unguiculate  petals,  often 
involute  and  concave.  The  stamina,  which  are 
of  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  are  placed 
opposite  to  them,  and  are  often  embraced  by 
them.  The  ovary  is  sometimes  free,  sometimes 
semi-inferior,  or  completely  adherent,  with  two, 
three  or  four  ceils,  containing  each  a  single  erect 
ovule.  From  the  summit  of  the  ovary  generally 
proceed  as  many  styles  as  it  has  cells.  The  base 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  when  the  ovary  is 
free,  or  the  summit  of  the  ovary  when  it  is 
inferior,  presents  a  glandular  disk  varying  in 
thickness.  The  fruit  is  fleshy  and  indehiscent, 
or  dry  and  opening  into  three  cocca.  The  seed 
is  erect,  and  contains  in  a  fleshy,  sometimes  very 
thin  endosperm,  a  homotrope  embryo,  having 
the  cotyledons  very  broad  and  thin. 

The  principal  genera  are :  rhamntat,  paliurtu, 
crnnotkuty  and  eolletia.  The  berries  of  several 
species  are  strong  purgatives. 

Celastrine  e.  Brown.  ( Part  of  the  rhamni 
of  Jusaieu)  This  family  is  composed  of  shrubs 
or  trees  with  alternate  or  sometimes  opposite 


leaves,  and  axillar  flowers  disposed  in  cymes. 
The  calyx,  which  is  slightly  tubular  at  its  base, 
has  a  limb  with  four  or  five  spreading  divisions, 
which  are  imbricated  previous  to  expansion. 
The  corolla  is  composed  of  four  or  five  flat, 
slightly  fleshy  petals,  destitute  of  claws,  and 
inserted  beneath  the  disk.  The  stamina  alter- 
nate with  the  petals,  and  are  inserted  either  upon 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  or  upon  its  upper  surface. 
The  disk  is  perigynal  and  parietal,  surrounding 
the  ovary.  The  ovary  is  free, with  three  or  four 
celJs,  containing  each  one  or  more  ovules,  at- 
tached by  a  filiform  podosperm  to  the  inner 
angle  of  each  cell,  and  ascending.  The  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  a  dry  drupe,  is  more  com- 
monly a  capsule  with  three  or  four  cells  opening 
into  three  or  four  valves,  each  bearing  a  dissepi  - 
ment upon  the  middle  of  its  inner  surface.  The 
seeds,  which  are  sometimes  covered  by  a  fleshy 
arillus,  contain  a  fleshy  endosperm  in  which  is 
an  axilo  and  homotrope  embryo. 

Many  of  the  species  are  ornamental  shrubs; 
and  the  fruit  and  bark  of  others  are  purgative 
and  emetic. 

Aqlifoliacb.e,  De  Candolle.  ( llicincat,  Ad. 
Brong.)  Composed  of  shrubs  with  alternate  or 
opposite,  persistent,  coriaceous,  glabrous  leaves, 
which  are  toothed,  the  teeth  being  sometimes 
spinous.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  or  variously 
grouped  in  the  axilla?  of  the  leaves.  Each  of 
them  lias  a  calyx  with  from  four  to  six  small 
and  imbricated  petals,  and  a  corolla  of  an  equal 
number  of  alternate  petals,  united  at  their  base, 
and  forming  a  monopetalous  corolla,  with  deep 
and  hypogynous  divisions.  The  stamina,  which 
are  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  are 
inserted  at  its  base.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
a  disk.  The  ovary  is  free,  thick,  truncate,  with 
from  two  to  six  cells,  each  containing  a  single 
ovule  suspended  from  the  summit  of  the  cell, 
and  supported  by  a  cup-shaped  podosperm.  The 
stigma  is  generally  sessile  and  lobed.  The  fruit 
is  always  fleshy,  containing  from  two  to  six 
indehiscent,  woody  or  fibrous,  and  monosperm- 
ous  nucules.  The  embryo  is  small,  homotrope, 
and  placed  towards  the  base  of  a  fleshy  endo- 
sperm. 

Among  the  genera  are  i/ar,  cassine,  myginda, 
&c. 

Prinos  verticillaius  is  astringent  and  tonic. 
The  leaves  of  a  Bpecies  of  ilex  afford  the  famous 
Paraguay  tea. 

Et  rnoRBiACEiE,  Jussieu.  The  euphorbiaceie 
are  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  very  large  trees, 
which  occur  in  all  regions  of  the  globe.  Most 
of  them  contain  a  milky  acrid  juice.  The  leaves 
are  usually  alternate,  sometimes  opposite,  accom- 
panied with  stipules,  which  are  sometimes  want- 
ing. The  flowers  are  unisexual,  generally  small, 
and  are  very  diversified  in  their  mode  of  inflor- 
The  calyx  is  monosepalous,  with  three, 
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four,  five,  or  six  deep  divisions,  furnished  inter- 
nally with  scaly  and  glandular  appendages.  The 
corolla  is  wanting  in  most  genera,  or  is  com- 
posed of  petals  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes 
united  into  a  monopetalous  corolla.  It  ap{>ears 
to  be  formed  of  abortive  and  sterile  stamina. 
In  the  male  flowers,  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  stamina.  More  rarely  the  number  is 
limited,  or  each  stamen  may  be  considered  as  a 
flower  (as  is  admitted  to  be  the  case  in  the  genus 
euphorbia ).  The  stamina  are  free  or  monadel- 
phous.  The  female  flowers  are  composed  of  a 
free,  sessile,  or  stipitate  ovary,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  hypogynous  disk.  The  ovary  has 
usually  three  cells,  each  containing  one  or  two 
suspended  ovules.  From  the  summit  of  the 
ovary  arise  three  stigmas,  which  are  generally 
sessile  and  elongated.  The  fruit  is  dry  or  slightly 
fleshy,  and  is  composed  of  an  many  cocca,  con- 
taining one  or  two  seeds,  as  the  fruit  has  cells. 
The  cocca,  which  are  internally  bony,  open 
elastically  at  their  inner  angle  into  two  valves. 
They  rest  by  their  inner  angle  upon  a  central 
columella,  which  often  continues  after  their  dis- 
persion. The  seeds,  which  are  externally  orus- 
taceous,  and  present  a  small  fleshy  caruncle,  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  point  of  attachment,  have 
a  fleshy  endosperm,  in  which  is  contained  an 
axile  and  homotrope  embryo. 

Among  the  genera  are  the  following:  euphor- 
bia, mercuriality  ricinug,  croton,  jatropAa,  Aura, 
bum*,  and  acalmha. 

All  the  plants  of  this  family  contain  a  milky 
juice  which  is  acrid  or  poisonous.  They  abound 
in  caoutchouc.  Castor  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  ricinug  communis.  The  roots  of  several 
species  are  emetic,  of  others  purgative.  Croton 
ttiplium  affords  an  oil,  which  is  a  drastic  purga- 
tive. In  general,  the  family  is  characterised  by 
acrid,  narcotic,  and  poisonous  qualities,  residing 
in  a  volatile  principle,  which  may  be  dissipated 
by  heat. 

Urtice*,  Kunth.  ( Urtic&r,  Jussieu;  and 
ceMde<r,  Rich).  This  family  consists  of  her- 
baceous plants,  shrubs,  or  large  trees,  sometimes 
lactescent,  with  alternate  leaves,  generally  fur- 
nished with  stipules.  Flowers  unisexual,  very 
rarely  hermaphrodite,  solitary,  or  variously 
grouped,  and  forming  catkins,  or  collected  in  a 
fleshy  involucre,  which  is  flat,  spreading,  or 
pyriform  and  closed.  In  the  male  flowers  there 
are  a  calyx  formed  of  four  or  five  sepals,  which 
are  distinct  or  united,  and  forming  a  tube,  and 
four  or  five  stamina,  which  are  alternate,  or  very 
rarely  opposite  to  the  sepals.  The  female  flowers 
have  a  calyx  formed  of  from  two  to  four  sepals, 
or  merely  a  scale,  in  the  axilla  of  which  they 
are  placed.  The  ovary  is  free,  with  a  single  cell, 
containing  a  single  pendent  ovule,  and  ♦sur- 
mounted, either  by  two  long  sessile  stigmas,  or 
by  a  single  stigma,  sometimes  supported  upon 


a  style  of  variable  length.  The  fruit  isalwio? 
composed  of  a  crustaceous  akenium,  envelop 
by  the  calyx,  which  sometimes  becomes  fl»hv : 
at  other  times  the  involucre,  which  contains  tin 
female  flowers,  enlarges,  as  is  remarked  to  thr 
genera  ficut,  dorttenia,  &c.  The  seed,  be»i& 
its  proper  integument,  is  composed  of  a 
ally  curved  embryo,  often  contained  within  * 
more  or  less  thin  endosperm. 

The  family  may  be  divided  into  three  ml* 

1 .  Celtide :  flowers  hermaphrodite;  embn 
without  endosperm,  as  ulmus,  celtis. 

2.  Urticba  :  flowers  unisexual;  fruits  dkiiu- 
embryo  enclosed  in  a  thin  endosperm,  as  srfc-u, 
parietaria,  hamulus,  cannabis,  mums. 

3.  Artocarprje:  flowers  unisexual;  fruis 
collected  in  a  flat  or  pyriform  fleshy  invoke* 
embryo  furnished  with  an  endosperm,  as  &*• 
stenia,  ficut,  &c. 

The  bark  of  the  elms  is  bitter  and  sstrincftt. 
The  uses  of  hemp  are  well  known.  Its  V&r 
are  narcotic.  The  urtice*  or  nettles,  are  remark 
able  for  their  stinging  propensities.  The  com- 
mon hop  contains  a  bitter  and  narcotic  priocifk 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  m-: 
porter.  The  artocarpee  are  extremely  het*rr>- 
genous  as  to  their  properties,  the  bread-fruit,  thj 
mulberry,  and  the  fig,  being  the  products  ri 
certain  species,  while  others  yield  the  m< 
deadly  poisons.  Caoutchouc  is  also  yielded  h 
several  species  of  thiB  family. 

MoxiMiiC,  Jussieu.  ( Atherosperme*,  Brown 
Composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Amer- 
ica and  New  Holland,  with  opposite  leaves,  <V 
titute  of  stipules  and  unisexual  flower*.  The 
flowers  present  a  globular  or  calyciform  involu- 
cre, the  divisions  of  which  are  disposed  to  «" 
series.    In  the  former  case,  the  involucre 
only  some  small  teeth  at  its  summit;  and,  to  t.V 
male  flowers,  bursts  and  opens  into  four  <H 
and  pretty  regular  lobes,  the  whole  upper  >ur- 
face  of  which  is  covered  with  stamina,  haviir. 
short  filaments,  and  each  forming  a  male  AWr. 
In  the  second  case  ( ruizia ),  the  stamina  lii* 
only  the  lower  and  tubular  part  of  the  invohw'. 
the  filaments  are  longer;  and,  towards  their 
lower  part,  bear  on  each  side  a  pedicellate  tu- 
bercle, similar  to  that  which  is  observed  to  tK 
same  place  in  the  Laurinc*.  The  female  flo^ 
are  composed  of  an  involucre  precisely  limi^ 
to  that  of  the  male  flowers.    In  the  p»r- 
monimiay  and  ruizia,  there  are  at  the  bottom  ■ ' 
this  involucre,  eight  or  ten  erect  pistils,  perM." 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  wr- 
hairs.    In  ambora,  these  pistils  are  very  nun*' 
ous,  entirely  immersed  in  the  substance  of  ii; 
walls  of  the  involucre,  the  only  part  that  i- 
free  and  visible  being  their  summit,  which  t<  * 
small  conical  mammilla,  and  forms  the  ^ 
stigma.    Each  of  these  pistils  is  unilocular, 
contains  a  single  ovule  suspended  from  its  w1" 
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mit.  In  the  genera  ambora  and  monitnia,  the 
involucre  is  persistent;  it  even  enlarges  greatly, 
and  becomes  fleshy  in  the  first  of  these  genera. 
The  fruits,  which  in  ambora  are  contained  in 
the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  involucre,  are 
so  many  small  unilocular  one-seeded  drupes. 
The  seed  is  composed  of  a  rather  thin  proper 
integument,  covering  a  very  thick  fleshy  endo- 
sperm, in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  placed  an 
embryo  which  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
wed. 

The  genera  have  been  divided  into  two  tribes: 

1.  Am  bourse  :  anthers  opening  by  a  longitu- 
dinal groove;  seeds  reversed.   Ambora,  mtmimia, 

2.  Athkbjospkrm rj£  :  anthers  opening  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  by  means  of  a  valve  ; 
seeds  erect.    Pavoniay  atkero*pcrmat  citroma. 

The  monimitt  are  much  allied  to  the  urticea, 
with  which  several  of  their  genera  were  formerly 
united;  but  they  differ  from  them  especially  in 
having  their  seeds  furnished  with  a  very  large 
endosperm,  and  in  having  their  ovule  pendent 
and  not  erect.  The  same  character  also  separ- 
ata them  from  the  taurines*,  which  they  approach 
in  the  structure  of  their  stamina  in  the  tribe  of 
atherosperme*.  The  properties  of  the  species 
are  little  known. 

Saucikkjk,  Rich.  This  family  is  composed 
ff  the  genera  talis  and  populus,  and  contains 
large  trees,  with  alternate,  simple  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  caducous  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
unisexual,  and  disposed  in  cylindrical  or  egg- 
shaped  catkins.  The  male  flowers  are  composed 
«f  from  two  to  twenty  stamina,  placed  in  the 
axilla  of  a  scale,  or  upon  its  upper  surface.  The 
female  flowers  consist  of  a  fusiform  pistil,  ter- 
minated by  two  bipartite  stigmas,  situated  in 
the  axilla  of  a  scale,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
at  their  base  by  a  cup-shaped  calyx.  The  ovary 
has  one  or  two  cells  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  erect  ovules,  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  and  the  base  of  two  parietal  tropho- 
tpenns.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  elongated  capsule, 
with  one  or  two  cells,  containing  several  seeds 
surrounded  by  long  silky  hairs,  and  opening  by 
two  valves.  The  embryo  is  erect,  horaotrope, 
destitute  of  endosperm. 

The  salicinec,  a  dismemberment  of  the  amen- 
tacwe,  form  a  group  which  is  very  distinct  in  the 
form  of  their  fruit. 

This  family  affords  some  useful  and  ornamental 
trees.  The  bark  is  generally  astringent  and 
tonic.  It  is  employed  in  tanning,  and  that  of 
tome  species,  especially  of  salix  helix,  has  of  late 
acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  substitute  for  Per- 
uvian bark  in  fevers. 

Mtrjcka,  Rich.  (Causuarincr,  Mirbel.) 
^  ith  the  exception  of  the  genus  csusuarina, 
which,  in  its  general  aspect,  resembles  a  gigantic 
efwi>/«m,  the  myrices-  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 


alternate  or  sparse  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules. 
Their  flowers  are  always  unisexual,  and  most 
commonly  dioecious.  The  male  flowers,  dis- 
posed in  catkins,  are  composed  of  one  or  more 
stamina,  often  collected  upon  a  branched  andro- 
phorum,  and  placed  in  the  axilla  of  a  brae  tea. 
The  female  flowers,  which  are  also  in  catkins, 
are  solitary  and  sessile  in  the  axilla  of  a  bractea 
longer  than  themselves.  Each  flower  is  com- 
posed of  a  lenticular  ovary,  containing  a  single 
erect  ovule.  The  style  is  very  short,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  long  subulate,  glandular  stig- 
mas. Externally  of  the  ovary  are  two,  tliree, 
or  a  greater  number  of  hypogynous,  persistent 
scales,  which  are  sometimes  united  to  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  small  inonospermous, 
indehiscent  uut,  sometimes  membranous,  and 
winged  upon  its  margins.  The  seed  which  it 
contains  is  erect;  its  integument  immediately 
covers  a  large  embryo,  having  a  direction  en- 
tirely the  reverse  of  that  of  the  seed. 

This  family,  which  is  formed  of  genera  that 
are  sometimes  placed  in  the  family  of  amentacec, 
is  allied  to  the  celtides?  and  betulinese,  but  differs 
from  the  former  in  its  flowers  being  in  catkins, 
and  always  unisexual,  and  its  erect  ovule,  and 
from  the  latter  in  its  unilocular  ovary,  and  its 
embryo  destitute  of  endosperm. 

Their  properties  are  generally  aromatic  and 
resinous.  A  wax  is  obtained  from  the  berries 
of  myrica  cerifcra, 

Betuun&e,  Rich.  Composed  of  trees  with 
simple,  alternate  leaves,  accompanied  at  their 
base  by  two  stipules.  Flowers  unisexual,  dis- 
posed in  scaly  catkins.  In  the  male  catkins, 
each  scale,  which  is  sometimes  formed  of  several 
scales  united,  bears  two  or  three  flowers  which 
are  naked,  or  have  a  calyx  with  three  or  four 
deep  divisions.  The  number  of  stamina  is  very 
variable  in  each  flower.  The  female  catkins  are 
egg-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  and  scaly.  At  the 
inner  base  of  each  scale  are  from  one  to  three 
naked,  sessile  flowers,  presenting  a  free,  com- 
pressed ovary,  with  two  cells,  containing  each  a 
single  ovule  attached  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  dissepiment,  and  surmounted  by  two  elon- 
gated, cylindrical  and  glandular  stigmas.  The 
fruit  is  a  scaly  cone,  the  woody  or  merely  car- 
tilaginous scales,  bear  at  their  base  one  or  two 
small  unilocular  akenia,  which  are  monosperroous, 
through  abortion,  and  membranous  on  the  edges. 
The  seed  is  composed  of  a  large  embryo  without 
endosperm,  having  the  radicle  superior. 

The  two  genera  a/ntuand  bctula  constitute  this 
family,  which  differs  from  the  salicinec  in  having 
its  ovary  furnished  with  two  monosperroous 
cells,  its  indehiscent  fruits,  and  its  seeds,  desti- 
tute of  the  long  hairs  which  cover  those  of  the 
salicinea?.  The  myracete  are  also  closely  allied 
to  the  betulinea?,  but  their  ovary  is  always  uni- 
locular, and  their  ovule  erect.  This  family,  like 
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the  last,  is  frequently  included  in  the  amen- 
tatem. 

The  birch  and  alder  are  well  known  winter 
trees.  Their  bark  is  astringent ;  that  of  the 
birch  (betula  alba)  and  others  is  used  for  tan- 
ning. The  juice  of  the  same  plant  is  sweet- 
ish, flows  in  considerable  abundance  from  a  cut 
in  the  bark,  and  is  made  into  a  kind  of  wine. 

Citulifkr.e,  Rich.  (Part  of  the  amentaw 
of  Jussieu.)  Containing  trees  with  alternate, 
simple  leaves,  furnished  with  caducous  stipules 
at  their  base.  The  flowers  are  always  unisexual, 
and  almost  always  momvcious.  The  male 
flowers  form  cylindrical,  scaly  catkins.  Each 
flower  presents  a  simple,  trilobate,  or  calyciform 
scale,  on  the  upper  face  of  which  are  attached 
from  six  to  a  greater  number  of  stamina,  without 
any  appearance  of  pistil.  The  female  flowers 
are  generally  axillar,  sometimes  solitary,  some- 
times grouped  into  capitula  or  catkins.  In  all 
cases,  each  of  them  is  covered,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  by  a  scaly  cupula,  and  presents  an  inferior 
ovary,  having  its  limb  not  very  prominent,  and 
forming  a  small  irregularly  toothed  rim.  From 
the  summit  of  the  ovary  rises  a  short  style, 
which  is  terminated  by  two  or  three  subulate  or 
flat  stigmas.  This  ovary  has  two,  three,  or  a 
greater  number  of  cells,  each  containing  one  or 
two  suspended  ovules.  The  fruit  is  always  an 
acorn,  generally  unilocular,  often  monospermous 
by  abortion,  always  accompanied  by  a  cupule, 
which  sometimes  covers  the  fruit  entirely  like  a 
pericarp,  as  in  the  chestnut  and  beech.  The 
seed  is  composed  of  a  very  large  embryo,  desti- 
tute of  endosperm. 

This  family,  which  is  composed  of  genera  fre- 
quently placed  in  the  family  of  amentaces?,  com- 
prehends the  genera  qucrcw,  corylw,  carpinu*, 
cartaneOy  and  fagtu.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the 
conifers  and  betulinea*;  but  the  former  are  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  by  their  general  aspect,  the 
structure  of  their  female  flowers,  and  the  endo- 
sperm of  their  embryo,  and  the  latter  by  their 
female  flowers  being  disposed  in  cones,  their 
simple  ovary,  Sec.  The  other  families  which 
have  also  been  formed  of  the  amentacetr,  such 
as  the  salicineto  and  myracejv,  are  more  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  the  cupuliferrc  by  hav- 
ing the  ovary  free. 

The  species  consist  of  some  of  our  most  useful 
timber  trees;  and  the  properties  are  generally 
astringent,  stomachic,  and  tonic.  The  bark  of 
quercus  roburxt  used  for  tanning  in  this  country, 
and  of  q.  tinctoria  in  A  menca.  The  seeds  abound 
in  fixed  oil,  and  are  used  as  food.  Galls,  which 
are  employed  in  making  ink,  are  excrescences 
of  a  species  of  oak.  Cork  ia  the  bark  of  another 
species,  q.  guber. 

C0MPER.R,  J.  Rich.  This  useful  family  is 
composed  of  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  kind. 
Their  leaves,  which  are  coriaceous  and  stiff,  are 


persistent  in  oil  the  species,  excepting  the  lwth 
and  gingo.  They  are  sometimes  linear,  subu- 
late, aggregated  in  bundles  of  from  two  to  ftw, 
and  accompanied  at  the  base  by  a  small  sctrio* 
sheath;  or  they  are  in  the  form  of  imbricate 
or  lanceolate  scales.  The  flowers  are  alwa 
unisexual,  and  generally  disposed  in  cones  • 
catkins.  The  male  flowers  consist  essential 
each  of  a  stamen,  sometimes  naked,  sometinw 
accompanied  by  a  scale  in  the  axilla,  or  oa  tht 
lower  surface  of  which  it  is  placed.  Not  us&r- 
quently  several  stamina  are  united  together  bv 
their  filaments,  and  their  anthers,  which  are  uni- 
locular,  remain  distinct,  or  unite  together.  The 
inflorescence  of  the  female  flowers  isverytim- 
ble,  although  they  generally  form  cooes  or  stair 
catkins.  Thus  they  are  sometimes  solitary,  ter- 
minal or  axillar,  or  they  are  collected  in  1  fW>) 
or  dry  involucre.  Each  of  these  flowers  hat  * 
monosepalous  calyx,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  which 
is  in  part,  or  entirely  inferior.  Its  limb,  which 
is  sometimes  tubular,  is  entire,  or  has  two  divari- 
cate lobes,  glandular  at  their  inner  surf**,  w*i 
which  have  been  generally  considered  ss  two 
stigmas.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  and  eonUiv 
a  single  ovule.  At  its  summit  it  commonly 
presents  a  small  cicatrix,  which  is  the  tree 
stigma.  Sometimes  the  female  flowers  areemt 
in  the  axilla  of  the  scales,  or  in  the  invofocr* 
in  which  they  are  placed;  sometimes  they  ire 
reversed  and  united  two  and  two,  by  one  of 
their  sides,  to  the  inner  surface, and  towards  tbe 
base  of  the  scales  which  form  the  cone.  The 
fruit  is  generally  a  scaly  cone  or  a  gslbule  of 
which  the  scales  are  sometimes  fleshy,  unite  sod 
represent  a  kind  of  berry,  aa  in  the  juniper* 
Each  particular  fruit,  that  is,  each  fecundaN 
pistil,  has  a  pericarp  which  is  frequently  cros- 
taceous,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  membran- 
ous, marginal  wing.  The  proper  tegument  of 
the  seed  is  adherent  to  the  pericarp,  and  corcr* 
a  kernel  composed  of  a  fleshy  endosperm,  con- 
taining an  axile  and  cylindrical  embryo,  of 
which  the  radicle  is  united  to  the  endosperm, 
and  its  cotyledonary  extremity  divided  int-j 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  as  many  as  ten  coty- 
ledons. 

The  elder  Richard,  in  his  splendid  work  on 
the  conifers?,  divides  the  family  into  three  orders 
thus : 

1 .  TaxinejE  :  female  flowers  distinct  from  eafh 
other,  attached  to  a  scale,  or  in  a  cupula ;  miit 
simple,  as  podocarpus,  daetydium,  t<u*t,tcl& 
bnria,  phyllocladtu,  ephedra. 

2.  CuPREvsiNt*  :  female  flowers  erect,  col- 
lected several  together  in  the  axilla  of  st*l« 
which  are  not  numerous,  forming  a  galbok 
which  is  sometimes  fleshy,  as  junipenu,  tbnp, 
callitrixy  cupressus,  tarodium. 

3.  Abiktine^.  To  this  order  belong  all  the 
genera  in  which  the  female  flowers  are  rewse«l. 
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ajul  which  have  for  their  fruit  a  true  scaly  cone, 
as  pinus,  obits,  cunninghamia,  araucaria,  &c. 

The  conifers*  are  found  in  large  forests,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  America,'  and  are  most 
important  as  timber  trees,  for  all  purposes. 
Some  species,  as  dammara  ausiralis  and  pinus 
lambertiana,  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  200 
feet  or  more.  Oil  of  turpentine,  resin,  and  pitch 
art?  obtained  from  ffinus  sylrcstrh,  alms  jxctin- 
ata,  and  other  species.  Spruce-beer  is  made  from 
an  extract  of  the  branches  of  abies  canadensis. 
The  bark  of  the  larch  is  said  to  equal  that  of 
the  oak  for  tanning.  Juniperus  sabina  is  sti- 
mulant and  diuretic.  The  berries  of  juniperus 
communis,  which  are  also  diuretic,  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  The  berries  of  the 
yew  are  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  its  leaves  are 
dangerous  to  cattle. 

CycadkjE,  Rich.  The  cycadee,  which  are 
composed  of  only  two  genera,  cycas  and  zamia, 
are  extra-European  plants,  having  the  habit  of 
palms.  Their  leaves,  which  are  collected  at  the 
top  of  the  stipe,  are  pinnate  and  rolled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  crosier  previous  to  their  development, 
as  in  the  ferns.  The  flowers  are  always  dioeci- 
ous. The  male  flowers  form  catkins  or  cones, 
which  arc  sometimes  very  large,  and  which  are 
composed  of  spathulate  scales,  covered  at  their 
lower  surface  by  very  numerous  stamina,  which 
must  be  considered  as  so  many  male  flowers. 
The  inflorescence  of  the  female  flowers  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two  genera  cycas  and  zamia.  In  the 
former,  a  long,  acute,  spathulate  spadix,  toothed 
on  the  edges,  bears  at  each  tooth  a  female  flower, 
immersed  in  a  .small  cavity.  Zamia  has  its 
female  flowers  also  in  a  cone,  and  its  scales, 
which  are  thick  and  peltate,  bear  each  at  their 
lower  surface  two  reversed  female  flowers. 
These  flowers  are  composed  of  a  globular  calyx, 
perforated  by  a  very  small  aperture  at  its  sum- 
mit, and  applied  upon  the  ovary,  which  is  in 
part  adherent  at  its  base.  The  ovary  is  unilo- 
cular and  contains  a  single  ovule ;  it  is  termina- 
ted at  its  summit  by  a  nipple-like  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  kind  of  nut  formed  by  the  calyx,  which 
sometimes  is  slightly  fleshy.  The  pericarp  is 
generally  thin,  crustaceous  and  indehiscent, 
and  adheres  to  the  proper  integument  of  the 
<*-ed.  The  kernel  is  composed  of  a  fleshy  endo- 
sperm, containing  an  embryo  with  two  unequal 
cotyledons,  sometimes  adhering  together,  and 
with  the  radicle  united  to  the  endosperm. 

However  superficially  one  may  compare  the 
structure  of  the  male  flowers,  and  especially  of 
the  female  flowers,  of  the  cycadeie  with  that  of 
the  conifene,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  very 
great  similarity  that  exists  between  the  two 
families,  and  cannot  fail  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
the  elder  Richard,  who  places  them  beside  each 
other.  In  fact,  in  both,  the  male  flowers  con- 
sist each  of  a  monospermous  perianth,  and  a 


semi -inferior  ovary,  with  a  single  cell  and  a 
single  ovule.  The  fruit  and  the  seed  have  the 
same  organization.  It  is  true  that  the  habit  or 
general  aspect  is  entirely  different  in  the  two 
families,  the  cycadeie  resembling  the  palms,  and 
the  internal  structure  of  the  stem  l>eing  that  of 
the  monocotyledons.  But  this  character  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  important  resemblan- 
ces which  exist  in  the  organization  ot  the  flowers 
of  the  cycade*  and  conifers?,  whereby  their 
true  place  is  evidently  beside  each  other. 

A  kind  of  sago  is  prepared  from  the  central 
parenchyma  of  cycas  circinalis. 


CHAP.  LVI. 


FOSSIL  PLANTS. 


The  history  of  those  plants  found  imln-dded  in 
the  earth's  strata,  and  which  formerly  flourished 
on  its  surface,  forms  an  interesting  link  in  the 
chain  of  vegetable  being.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  remains  of  these  vegeta- 
ble productions  have  been  preserved,  it  in  most 
cases  happens  that  only  conjectures  can  be  formed 
regarding  their  peculiar  characters.  Most  com- 
monly, only  pieces  of  the  trunks  and  branches, 
or  fragments  of  the  bark,  or  the  leaves  and 
fruits,  or  pieces  of  the  stems  and  roots,  and  rarely 
or  never  the  delicate  inflorescence  being  pre- 
served for  our  inspection.  Yet,  from  these  frag- 
ments, it  is  wonderful  how  much  has  already 
been  ascertained  of  the  form,  and  even  minute 
structure  of  many  of  those  ornaments  of  a  for- 
mer state  of  tilings  on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  number  of  fossil  plants  as  yet  known  does 
not  much  exceed  five  hundred.  Like  the  cor- 
responding fossil  animals,  these  plants  generally 
are  found  to  belong  to  existing  classes  and  fami- 
lies of  plants,  yet  the  species  and  even  genera 
are  specifically  different ;  while  in  not  a  few 
cases,  totally  new  orders  and  genera  have  been 
discovered,  serving,  from  their  structure,  to  fill 
up  blanks  and  chasms  in  the  chain  of  existing 
vegetable  forms.  Of  this  description  are  the  Le- 
pidodendrons,  Stigmari*,  Sicilian  a,  and  others. 
Vegetable  remains,  like  animal,  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  secon- 
dary series  of  rocks,  and  as  these  rocks  have 
decidedly  been  accumulated  and  formed  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  we  accordingly  find  that  marine 
fuci  are  more  or  less  plentifully  scattered  among 
their  successive  layers ;  while  in  other  situations 
of  the  same  strata,  where  the  original  deposit 
has  been  formed  by  rivers  or  lakes,  land  plants 
are  accumulated  in  abundance.  One  great  and 
important  deposit  of  ancient  vegetation  has 
formed  the  various  coal-fields  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  important  to  remark, 
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that  in  whatever  latitude  or  region  of  the  globe 
such  coal  deposits  exist,  the  vegetables  entering 
into  their  composition  have,  so  far  as  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject  has  gone,  been  found  identical 
in  character.  Thus,  in  America,  New  Holland, 
India,  and  Europe,  the  genera,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  species  of  fossiliferous  plants  of  the  car- 
bonaceous scries^  have  been  found  the  same.  This 
circumstance,  so  different  from  what  occurs  with 
regard  to  the  existing  vegetation,  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  certain  remote  periods  of 
the  earth's  history  a  more  uniform  distribution 
of  plants,  and  consequently  of  temperature, 
existed. 

As  the  study  of  fossil  botany  is  yet  almost  in 
its  infancy,  and  as  every  year  is  disclosing  new 
species,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  numerical 
amount  of  plants  of  the  ancient  strata  may  yet 
greatly  increase.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  fragile  nature  of  innumerable  species, 
must  have  entirely  prevented  their  coming  down 
to  our  times  in  any  degree  of  preservation,  and 
thus,  that  we  are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that 
the  ancient  flora  was  less  numerous  than  the 
modern.  From  some  interesting  experiments  of 
Professor  Lindley,  it  would  appear  also,  that 
certain  kinds  of  plants  resist  decay  and  destruc- 
tion much  more  effectually  than  others.  This 
botanist,  having  immersed  in  a  tank  of  fresh 
water  upwards  of  170  different  species  of  plants, 
including  representations  of  all  those  which  arc 
either  constantly  present  in  the  coal  measures, 
or  not  at  all  to  be  found  there,  ascertained,  after 
an  interval  of  two  years : 

1st.  That  during  this  period  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  most  dicotyledonous  plants  are  wholly 
decomposed,  and  that  of  those  which  do  resist 
decomposition,  the  greater  part  are  conifer*  and 
cycad&e. 

2d.  That  monocotyledons  are  more  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  water,  particularly  palms 
and  scitamineous  plants,  but  that  grasses  and 
reeds  perish. 

3d.  That  fungi,  mosses,  and  all  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetation,  disappear. 

4th.  That  ferns  have  a  great  power  of  resist- 
ing water,  if  gathered  in  a  green  state,  all  those 
submitted  to  experiment  retaining  their  form 
distinctly,  while  their  fructification  was  com- 
pletely obliterated. 

These  results  must  materially  influence  all 
speculations  regarding  the  probable  distribution 
of  the  extinct  flora,  and  accordingly  in  enumer- 
ating those  plants  which  are  found  chiefly  to 
characterise  the  successive  geological  formations, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  find  those 
only  which  have  from  their  nature  resisted  the 
destructive  agencies  in  the  respective  strata, 
while  many  others,  their  cotemporaries,  must  be 
presumed  to  be  entirely  lost  to  u».  From  our 
present  knowledge,  it  would  appear,  that  in  the 


lowermost  fossiliferous  strata,  marine  foci  sit 
most  common.  That  in  the  next  formation, 
ferns,  equisetacec,  conifers?,  and  plants  inter- 
mediate between  them  and  the  lycopodisoii 
prevail,  and  that  in  the  succeeding  strata,  fen*, 
cycadew,  and  conifene,  with  a  few  liliaoar,  tit 
common  ;  while  in  the  tertiary  beds,  species  «' 
dicotyledonous  plants,  bearing  a  close  relation  to 
existing  species,  make  their  appearance. 

Of  the  trees  which  pervade  all  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  the  conifene  and  palm  tribes  are  by  far 
the  most  common. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  classified  ritw 
of  the  present  state  of  fossil  botany  * 

DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

NATURAL  PAMILT.— NTWPH.EACR*. 

Genus  J.  S'trmpkta.  One  ■pedes  In  the  upper  frno 
water  formation. 

LAURIKEX. 

Genua  2.  Cmmmrnnum.  One  species  in  the  tertiary 
fresh  water  formation  of  Aiz. 

LEOVM1NOSJS. 

Genus  2.  a.  PKamsolile*.  Leave*  compound,  oneqwUy 
pinnate,  leaflets  entire,  disarticulating,  will 
nearly  equal  reticulated  veins. 

One  species  in  the  tertiary  fresh  wits 
formation  of  Aix. 

I'LM  ACK.E. 

Genus  3.  Vlmut.   One  species  in  tertiary  formation 

CAPCLIVERC 

Genus  4.  Carpimus.  One  species  in  lignite  of  tertiary 
beds. 

Genua  5.  CaMamea.  One  species  in  tertiary  fornu 
tiona, 

BKTVI.IKKjB. 

Genus  6.  Itetuui.  One  species  in  the  lignite  of  Us 
tiary  beds. 

RAL1CI.NE.F.. 

Genus  7.  Salir.   One  species  in  tertiary  formation. 

Genus  8.  Populta.  One  or  two  apt-cica  in  tertiary  for 
mat  ion. 

M  TRICE*. 

Genus  9.  Compicmia.  One  species  in  the  lignite  of 
tertiary  formations,  and  probably  one  ui  tk 

JUOLAftDKJL 

Genus  1 0.  Junta**.  Three  species  in  the  tertiary  stnU, 
one  in  upper  bed  of  new  red  sand  atone 

Genua  11.  Slit/marui,  (  Variolaria  of  Sternberg,  AraW- 
/uno  of  Ad.  Brogniart,  Ftnmditu,  Arts.) 
Stem  originally  succulent,  marked  estff- 
nally  by  roundish  tubercles,  surrounded  by 
a  hollow,  and  arranged  in  a  direction  root 
or  less  spiral,  baring  internally  a  distotf 
woody  axis,  which  communicates  with  la* 
tubercles  by  woody  processes.  Leares  arm- 
ing from  the  tubercles  succulent,  entire.  uA 
veinlesa,  except  in  the  centre,  where  thtf* 
is  some  trace  of  a  midrib. 

Five  or  six  speeica  in  the  coal  fornutxft 

•  I.indlf  y  and  Hutton,  Brongniart,  *«. 
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ACKRI^EJK. 

Genus  10.  Acer.  One  or  two  species  in  the  tertiary 
bed*. 

COMPERf. 
Tke  ttrxxl  only  known. 
<  tun  us  13.  Pinites.    Axis  composed  of  pith  wood  in 
concentric  circles,  bark  and  medullary  rays, 
bat  with  no  vessels,  walla  of  the  woody  fibre 
reticulated. 
Three  species  in  coal  formation. 
G«?nus  14.  Arawaria.   Axis  composed  of  pith  wood  in 
con  centric  circles,  bark  and  medullary  rays. 

One  or  two  species  in  coal  measures;  one 
in  lias. 

Fruit  or  branches,  and  leaves,  only  Icnotrn, 
Genus  15.  Pinus.    Leaves  growing  two,  three,  or  five 
in  the  same  sheath;  cones  composed  of  im- 
bricated scales,  which  are  enlarged  at  their 
apex  into  a  rhomboid*!  disk. 

Nine  species  in  the  tertiary  strata. 
Genus  16.  Abiet.  Leaves  solitary,  inserted  in  eight  rows 
in  a  double  »pine,  often  unequal  in  length 
and  distichous;  cones  composed  of  scales, 
without  a  rhomboids!  disk. 
One  species. 

Onus  17.  Taxites.  Leaves  solitary,  supported  on  a 
short  petiole,  articulated  and  inserted  in  a 
single  spine,  not  very  dcn»c,  distichous. 

Five  species  in  tertiary  beds. 

One  species  in  oolitic  formation. 
Genu*  18.  Podoearjnu.     Leaves  solitary,  much  larger 
than  in  the  last  genus,  sliarp,  pointed,  flat, 
with  a  distinct  midrib. 

One  species  in  the  tertiary  formation  of 
Abe. 

Genus  19.  Volliza.  Brandies  pinnated,  leaves  inserted 
all  round  the  branches,  sessile,  slightly  de- 
current  or  dilated  at  the  base,  and  almost 
conical,  often  distichous.  Fruit  forming 
spikes  or  loose  cones  composed  of  distant 
imbricated  scales,  which  arc  more  or  less 
deeply  three-lobcd. 

Four  species  in  the  new  red  sandstone. 

(Sen as  20.  Juntyerite*.  Branches  arranged  irregularly, 
leaves  short,  obtuse,  inserted  by  a  broad  base, 
opposite,  decussate,  and  arranged  in  four 
rows. 

Three  species  in  the  tertiary  bed*. 
Genus  21.  Cupmtiies.    Branches  arranged  irregularly; 

leaves  inserted  spirally  in  six  or  seven  rows, 
sessile,  enlarged  at  their  base;  fruit  consist- 
ing of  peltate  scales,  marked  with  a  conical 
protuberance  in  the  centre. 

One  species  in  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Genus  22.  Thmja.  Brandies  alternate,  regularly  arranged 
upon  the  same  plane;  leaves  opposite,  decus- 
sate in  four  rows;  fruit  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  imbricated  scales,  terminated  by 
a  disk,  which  has  near  it*  upper  end  a  more 
or  leas  acute  and  sometimes  recurved  point. 

Three  or  four  species  in  the  tertiary  for 
mat  ions. 

Genus  23.  Tkuyte*.  Branches  as  in  thuja;  fruit  un- 
known. 

Several  species  in  oolite. 
Dould/ul  Conifer*. 
Genua  24.  BrociyphyUum.  Branches  pinnated,  disposed 
on  the  same  plane  without  regularity;  leaves 
very  short,  conical,  almost  like  tubercles, 
srranged  spirally. 
One  »i»ccic8  in  the  lower  oolite. 


Genus  25.  SjJirnophyllum.    Brandies  deeply  furrowed ; 

leaves  verticillate,  wedge  shaped  with  dioho- 
tomous  veins. 
Eight  species  in  the  coal  formation. 

CTCADE.C 
Leaves  only  known. 

Genus  26.  Cycadiie*.   Leaves  pinnated,  leaflets  linear, 
entire,  adhering  by  their  whole  base,  having 
a  single  thick  midrib,  no  secondary  veins. 
One  species  in  the  grey  chalk. 

Genua  27.  Zamku  Leaves  pinnated,  leaflets  entire  or 
toothed  at  the  extremity,  pointed,  some- 
times enlarged,  and  encircled  as  it  were  at 
their  base,  attached  only  by  the  midrib, 
which  is  often  thickened;  veins  fine,  equal, 
all  parallel,  or  scarcely  diverging. 
Fifteen  species  in  the  lias  and  oolite. 

Genus  28.  Pterophyllum.  Leaves  pinnated ;  leaflets  al- 
most equally  broad  each  way,  inserted  by 
the  whole  of  their  base,  truncated  at  the 
summit;  veins  fine,  equal,  simple,  but  little 
marked,  all  parallel. 

Three  species  in  the  variegated  marlo  of 
the  lias;  three  species  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  lias;  one  species  in  the  quadcr  sandstein; 
one  species  In  tho  lower  oolitic  beds. 

Genus  29.  Xilxma.  Leaves  pinnated;  leaflet*  approxl- 
mated,  oblong,  more  or  less  elongated  founded 
at  the  summit,  adhering  to  the  rachisby  the 
whole  of  their  base,  with  parallel  veins,  some 
of  which  are  much  more  strongly  marked 
than  others. 
Two  species  in  the  sandstone  of  the  lias. 

Stems  only  known. 

Genus  30.  Cyoadstdem.    Buekland  (Mantellia,  Drong.) 

Stem  roundish  or  oblong,  covered  with 
densely  Imbricated  scales,  which  arc  scored 
at  their  apex. 
Two  species  in  tho  Portland  stone. 

DICOTYLRDO.HOUS  PLANTS  OP  DOUBTPOT.  AFFINITY. 

Genus  31.  PhyUvdteca.   Stem  simple,  straight,  articu- 
lated, surrounded  at  equal  distances  by 
sheaths,  having  long  linear  leaves,  which  have 
no  distinct  midrib. 
One  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
Genus  32.  Anxularia.    ( Bornia,  Sternberg.)   Stem  slen- 
der, articulated,  with  opposite  branches 
springing  from  above  its  leaves;  leaves  ver- 
ticillate, flat,  usually  obtuse,  with  a  single 
midrib  united  at  the  base,  of  unequal  length. 
Six  or  seven  specie*  in  the  coal  formation. 
Genus  33.  AtteropnyUite*.    (Bornia  and  Bruokmannia, 
Sternberg.)    Stem  scarcely  tumid  at  the 
articulations,  branched;  leaves  verticillate, 
linear,  acute,  with  a  single  midrib,  quite  dis- 
tinct at  the  base;  fruit,  a  one-seeded  ovate, 
com  pressed,  nucule,  bordered  by  a  mem- 
branous wing,  and  em  ordinate  at  the  apex. 

Twelve  species  in  the  coal  formation;  one 
species  in  tho  transition  beds. 
This  is  probably  an  extremely  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage, comprehending  nearly  all  fossils,  with  narrow 
veinless  verticillate  leaves  that  are  not  united  in  a  cup 
at  their  base. 

Genus  34.  Beelura.   8tem  branched,  jointed,  tumid  at 
the  articulations,  deeply  and  widely  furmw 
ed;  leaves  verticillate,  very  narrow,  acute, 
ribless. 

One  specie*  in  the  coal  formation. 
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MONOCOTYLEDONOU8  PLANT8. 

MARA  IrTACEAS. 

Genoa  35.  CinnophyUdetu  Leaves  simple,  entire,  tra- 
versed by  a  very  strong  midrib ;  veins  oblique, 
simple,  parallel,  all  of  equal  size. 

One  species  in  a  bed  of  coal  supposed  of 
recent  origin  than  the  old  coal  forma- 


ASPIIODKI.SA 

Stems  only  htwm. 
Genus  36.  littcUnndia..    Stem  covered  by  reticulated 
fibre*,  giving  rise  to  imbricated  leaves  which 
are  not  smplexioaul,  and  the  petioles  of 
which  are  distinct  to  their  base. 

One  species  in  Stooeafidd  slate.  Dr  Duck- 
land  suggests  the  possibility  of  this  being 
the  omentum  of  a  cycadeous  plant. 
37.  Clatkraria,  Stem  com  |  met!  of  an  axis,  the 
surface  of  which  is  covered  by  reticulated 
fibres,  and  of  a  hark  formed  by  the  complete 
union  of  the  bases  of  pctiolei 
tion  is  rhointioidal. 
One  species  in  the  green  sand 


i  38.  CunvaJIarita.  Loaves  verticillate,  linear, with 
parallel  slightly  marked  veins;  stem  straight 
or  curved. 

Two  species  in  the  variegated  sandstone. 
Flowers  only  knotm. 
Genus  39.  Antkolithes.    One  species  in  the  tertiary  bed*. 


40.  Stnilactte*.    Leaves  heart  shaped  or  hastate, 

with  a  well  defined  midrib,  and  two  or  three 
secondary  ribs  on  each  side,  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  leaf;  veins  reticulated. 

One  species  in  the  lower  fresh  water  for- 
mation. 


Stem*  only  htoim. 
Genus  41.  Palmacites.    Stems  cylindrical,  simple,  co- 
vered by  the  bases  of  pctiolatcd  leaves, 
petioles  dilated  and  amplexieauL 

One  species  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Lon- 
don clay  formation. 

Leave*  only  known. 
Genus  42.  Flabdtaria.  Leaves  pctiolatcd,  flabclliform, 
divided  into  linear  lobes,  plaited  at  their  base. 
One  species  in  the  plastio  clay  formation. 
One  in  the  lower  fresh  water  formation. 
One  in  the  London  clay. 
One  in  the  coal  formation. 
(irmiM  13   Phamieites.      leaves  |>ctiolatcd,  pinnnted; 

leaflets  linear,  united  by  pairs  at  the  base, 
their  veins  fine,  and  little  marked. 
One  species  in  the  tertiary  formations. 
Genus  44.  Naogeratkia.    Leaves  pctiolatcd,  pinnated; 

leaflets  obovate,  nearly  cuneiform,  applied 
against  the  edges  of  the  petiole,  toothed 


towards  their  apex  with  fine  d 


ivenruur  veins 


Two  species  in  the  coal  measures. 
Genus  45.  ZettoopAtjitite*.  Leaves  petiolated,  pinnated; 

leaflets  opposite,  oblong,  or  oval,  entire, with 
a  few  strongly  marked  ribs,  confluent  at  tho 
base  and  summit,  all  of  equal 
One  species  in  the  coal 
fruit  only  Itnotm. 
Genu*  46.  Coco*.    Fruit  ovate,  slightly  three-cornered, 
marked  with  three  orifices  near  the  base. 
Threw  specie*  in  th«-  tertiary  formation. 


FLfJVlALlS. 

47.  Zatterita.  leaves  oblong  or  linear,  marked 
with  a  small  number  of  equal  veins,  which 
are  at  a  marked  distance  from  each  other, 
and  are  not  connected  by  transverse  veins. 

Pour  species  in  the  lower  greensand  for- 
mation. 
One  in  the  lias. 

Two  species  in  the  upper  fresh  water  for- 
mation. 

Genus  48.  Catdinita.    (Amphytoitea,  Dam.)  Stem 
branched,  bearing  semi -annular,  or  nearly 
annnlar  scars  of  leaves,  alternate  in  two  oppo- 
site rows,  marked  with  little  equal  dots. 
One  species  in  the  London  clay. 

MONOOOTVLEDONOU8  PLANTS  OP  DOUBTFUL 
AFFINITY. 

Stems  only  know*. 
Genus  49.  E*>l>xrnite*.    This  comprehends  all  f"*il 

of  the  genera  characterised  separately.  It 
is  a  mere  provisional  assemblage  of  objects 
to  be  further  investigated. 

Several  species  from  the  tertiary  strata. 
Genus  50.  Culmitftu     Stems  articulated  with  two  or 
more  sears  at  the  joints. 
Three  species  in  the  tertiary  beds. 
Genus  51.  StrrnUrpia.   (Columnaria,  Stermbery.)  Stem 
taper,  slender,  naked,  cylindrical,  terminat- 
ing in  a  cone  marked  by  transverse  furrows, 
but  with  no  articulations;  slight  remains  of 
a  fleshy  cortical  integument. 
Three  species  in  the  coal  f 
Leam  only  biotm. 
Genus  52.  Poaritet.   All  monocotylcdonoas  leaves,  tlie 
veins  of  which  are  parallel,  simple,  of 
thickness,  and  not  connected  by 
bars. 

Several  species  in  the  coal 
Genus  53.  PhyUiles.     (Potamophyllitea,  Bmrna.)  All 
monocotylcdonous  leaves,  the  veins  of  which 
are  confluent  at  the  base  and  apex,  and  con- 
nected by  transverse  lairs  or  secondary  veins. 
One  species  in  the  lower  fresh  water  fur 


Fruits  only  kmnn. 
Genus  54.  Trigonocttrpnm,   Two  species  in  coal 


tion. 

Genus  55.  A  monwcarjmm.  One  species  in  tertiary  l>ed«. 
Genus  56.  Mtuoearjmm.  Two  species  In  coal  format  ion 
Genus  57.  Pandanocarpmm.   Oner**-        .   .     >  . 


FLOWERING  PLANT8  OF  UNCERTAIN 
CLASSES. 

Genus  58.  AEtkopkyUwrn.  Stem  aimple;  leaves  alter- 
nate, linear,  ri bless,  not  sheathing,  having 
at  the  base  two  smaller  linear  leaflets,  or, 
]>erhaps, stipules ;  inflorescence  spiked ;  spikes 
ovate;  flowers  numerous,  with  a  sobcyhn- 
drical  tul>c  or  inferior  ovarium, and  a  bilabi- 
ate perianthium,  with  subulate  segments. 
One  species  in  the  new  red  sand st  M. 


Brongnlart  refers  tliis  to  the 
dons. 


Genus  59. 

beset  on  all  sides  with 
subcorneal  flowers  or  fruits. 
One  species  in  the  new  red  i 
GcnuB  60.  Paltertryru.  Inflorescence,  a  terminal  fusiform 
spike,  with  spprcsscd  closely  imbricated 
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scales.  Its  external  portion,  when  it  is  not 
covered  by  scale*,  rhomboidal,  concave  in 


(itHUS 


in  the  new  red 
CRYPTOGAMIC  PLANTS. 

KqU  18KTACEJC 

til.  Eqwetum.    Stems  articulated,  surrounded 
by  cylindrical  sheaths,  which  are  regularly 
tooth-letted,  and  pressed  close  to  the  stem. 
One  species  in  the  London  clay. 
One  in  the  variegated  marls  of  the  lias- 
One  in  the  lower  oolite  and  lias. 
Two  in  the  coal  formation. 
1 62.  CalamUtM.     Stems  jointed  regularly  and 
closely  furrowed,  hollow,  divided  internally 
at  the  articulations  by  a  transverse  dia- 
phragm, covered  with  a  thick  cortical 
gument ;  leaves  verticillate,  very 
numerous,  and  simple. 
Two  species  in  the  transition  beds. 
Several  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
Two  species  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
Two  in  the  new  red  san 
formation. 

(kuu*  ti&  Padyptrru.   Leaves  pinnated  or  bipinnated ; 

leaflets  entire,  coriaceous,  ribleas,  or  one 
ribbed,  rontrneted  at  the  base,  but  not  adhe- 
rent to  tin?  midrib. 

Two  species  in  the  inferior  oolite. 
Imium  64.  Sphenopteru.  Leaves  bi-tripinnatin* d;  leaf- 
lets contracted  at  the  base,  not  adherent  to 
the  rachis,  lobed,  the  lower  lobes  largest, 
diverging,  somewhat  palmate;  veins  hipin- 
nate,  radiating  as  it  were  from  the  base. 

One  species  in  the  sand  below  the 

Two  species  in  the  new  red 

Five  species  in  the  oolite. 

Twenty-eight  species  in  the  coal 
tion. 

Ucnus  65.  Cyriopteris.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  some- 
whnt  orbicular;  veins  numerous,  radiating 
from  the  base,  dlchotomoua,  equal,  midrib 
wanting. 

Four  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
One  speck*  in  the  transition  rocks. 
One  in  the  oolite. 
iGti.  (JlfMoptrris.     Leaves  simple,  entire,  some- 
what lanceolate,  narrowing  gradually  to  the 
base,  with  a  thick  vanishing  midrib;  veins 
oblique,  curved,  equal,  frequently  dichoto- 
mous,  or  sometimes  anastomosing  and  reti- 
culated at  the  base. 
Two  (pedes  in  the  coal  formation. 
One  in  the  oolite. 
One  in  the  lias. 
67.   Nevropteris.     Leaves  bipinnate  or  rarely 
pinnate;  leaflets  usually  somewhat  cordate 
at  the  base,  neither  adhering  to  each  other, 
nor  to  the  rachis  by  the  whole  base,  only 
by  the  middle  portion  of  it;  midrib  vanish- 
ing at  the  apex;  veins  oblique,  curved,  very 
fine,  dichotoiuous;  frurtxficutum,  so ri- lanceo- 
late, even,  covered  with  an  indusium,  arising 
from  the  veins  of  the  apex  of  the  leaflets,  and 
often  placed  in  the  bifurcations. 
Twenty -four  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
Three  in  tho  new  red  sandstone. 
One  in  the  anthracite  of  Savoy. 
One  in  the  Muschel  kalk. 
Odontaptnit.     I<eaves  bipinnated;  lesflet 
ious,  very  thin,  adhering  by  all  their 


base  to  the  rachia,  with  almost  no  midrib; 
veins  equal,  simple,  or  forked,  very  fiue,  most 
of  them  springing  from  the  rachis. 
Five  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
Genus  69.  Anomoplcru.  Leaven  pinnated;  leaflets  li- 
near,  entire,  somcwliat  plaited  transversely 
at  the  veins,  having  a  midrib;  veins  simple, 
IH-riH-ndicular,  curved  ;  fnKiiJiodvm  arising 
from  the  veins  uncertain  as  to  form,  perhaps, 
dot-like,  and  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
veins,  or  perhaps,  linear,  attached  to  the 
whole  of  a  vein,  naked,  as  in  w^isrw,  or 
covered  by  aa  indusium,  opening  inwardly. 

new  red  sandstone. 
70.  TmmopUrit.   Leaves  simple,  entire,  with  a 


still' thick  midrib;  veins  perpendicular,  sim- 
ple or  forked  at  the  base;  fmcttjiartkm  dot- 


(icon*  C,H 


Three  species  in  the  lias  and  oolite. 
71.  Feeopteru.    Leaf  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pin- 
nate; leaflets  adhering  by  their  base  to  the 
rachia,  or  occasionally  distinct;  midrib  run- 
ning quite  through  the  leaflet;  veins  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  midrib,  simple,  or  once 
or  twice  dithotumous. 
Sixty  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
Ten  in  the  oolite. 
Two  in  the  lias. 

One  iu  the  beds  above  the  chalk. 
Genus  72.  /.">.<  A^m.    i^caf  many  times  pinnatifid; 

leaflets  more  or  less  connate  at  the  base, 
having  a  midrib;  veins  reticulated. 

Two  speciea  in  the  coal  formation. 

One  in  the  green  sand. 
Genus  73.  Ctathrupteru.  Leaf  deeply  pinnatifid;  leaf- 
let*  having  :i  very  strong  complete  midrib; 
veins  numerous  and  simple,  parallel,  ulmost 
perpendicular  to  the  mi  drill,  united  by  trans- 
verse veins,  which  form  a  net  work  of  square 
iiu  she*  ufxm  the  leaf. 

One  species  in  the  lias. 
Genus  74.  Schizopteru.  Leaf  linear  plane,  without 
midrib,  finely  striated,  almost  flabelliform, 
dividing  into  several  lobes  which  are  linear 
and  dichotomoua,  or  rather  Irregularly  pin- 
nated and  erect;  lobes  dilated,  and  rounded 
towards  the  extremity. 

One  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
Genus  75.  FeliriU*.  This  comprehends  nil  that  are  not 
referable  to  the  preceding  genera. 

One  species  in  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Two  species  in  the  variegated  marl  of  the 
Has. 

(ienus  76.  Cuulopteru.   Stem  cylindrical,  closely  mark- 
ed by  large,  oblong,  i 
wider  than  the  tortuous 
that  separate  them. 
Two  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
One  in  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Genu*  77.  Otopterii.   Leaf  pinnated;  leaflets  originat- 
ing obliquely  from  the  side  of  the  leafstalk, 
auriclcd,  attached  by  about  half  their  base, 
destitute  of  all  trace  of  midrib;  veins  of 
equal  size,  very  closely 
from  their  point  of  origin,  and  dh 
dichotomously  at  a  very  acute  angle. 
Three  or  four  species  from  lias,  oolite,  snd 
red  sandstone. 

LYCOPODIACEjE. 


Genus  7B.  Lt,r<ipotiHei. 

sertdd  all 


Branches  pinnated;  leaves  in- 
thc  stem  in  two  opposite 
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rows,  Dot  leaving  clear  and  well  defined 
scnr*. 

Ten  species  In  the  coal  formation. 

One  in  the  inferior  oolite. 

One  in  the  lias  sandstone. 

One  in  the  marl  below  the  chalk. 
Genus  79.  Sdagimtiet.  Stems  dichotomous,  not  present- 
ing regular  derations  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  even  near  the  lower  end  of  the  sterns; 
leaves  often  persistent,  enlarged  at  their 

Two  species  in  the  coal  formation. 

(icniis  HO.  Isjxdf  icndron.  Stems  dinliotomoun, covered 
near  their  extremities  by  simple  linear  or 
lanceolate  leaves,  inserted  upon  rhomboid 
areola?,  lower  part  of  the  stems  leafless,  are* 
ola?  longer  than  broad,  marked  near  their 
npper  part  by  a  minute  scar,  which  is 
broader  titan  long,  and  has  throe  nobles,  of 
which  the  two  lateral  are  acute,  the  lower 
obtuse,  the  latter  sometimes  wanting. 
Several  species  in  the  coal  formation. 

Genus  8).  Ulodatdron.  Stem  covered  with  rhomboidal 
areola;,  which  arc  broader  than  long,  scars 
large,  few,  placed  over  above  the  other,  cir- 
cular, composed  of  broad  cuneate  scales, 
radiating  from  a  common  centre,  and  indi- 
cating the  former  presence  of  organs  tliat 
were,  perhaps,  analogous  to  the  cones  of 
conifenr. 

Two  species  in  the  coal  measures,  with, 
perhaps,  another  genus  Bothrodendron. 
Genus  82.  I*pido}J>>illum.   Stem  unknown;  leaves  sea. 

sile,  simple,  entire,  lanceolate  or  linear,  tra- 
versed by  a  single  midrib,  or  by  three  paral- 
lel ribs;  no  veins. 

Fire  species  in  the  coal  formation, 
(tonus  fl.l.  Tsrj>vl.#tr<il>us.  Cones  ovate  or  cylindrical, 
composed  of  imbricated  scales,  inserted  by 
a  narrow  base,  around  a  cylindrical  woody 
axis,  their  points  sometimes  dilated  and 
recurved  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  disks; 
seed  solitary,  oblong,  not  winged,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  scales. 

Five  species  in  the  coal  formation. 
Genus  84.  Oirdiocarjwm.    Fruit  compressed,  lenticular, 
heart-shaped  or  kidney -shaped,  terminated 
by  a  sharpish  point. 

Five  species  in  coal  formation. 

ML'SCI. 

(ienunO.I.  Muacito.    8tem  simple  or  branched,  fili- 
form with  membranous  leaves,  having  scarce- 
ly any  midrib,  and  being  sessile  or  amplexi- 
caul,  imbricated  or  somewhat  spreading. 
Two  species  in  beds  above  the  chalk. 

CHAIUCKX. 

(ienus  86.  Ckara.  (Grrogeniteti,  Lawk  )  Fruit  oval  or 
spheroidal,  consisting  of  five  valves  twisted 
spirally,  a  small  opening  at  each  extremity; 
stems  friable,  jointed,  composed  of  straight 
tubes  arranged  in  a  cylinder. 

Five  species  in  beds  above  the  chalk. 

ALOJL 

Genus  87.  Confervit**.    Filaments  simple  or  branched, 
divided  by  internal  partitions. 
Two  species  in  the  chalk  marl. 

Genus  88.  FueoiJn.  Frond  continuous,  never  articu- 
lated, usually  not  symmetrical  or  subcylin- 
drical,  simple  or  often  er  branched,  naked,  or 
more  commonly  leafly,  or  membranous,  en- 
tire, or  more  or  less  lobed,  with  no  rilm,  or 


imperfectly  marked  ones,  which  l»raneh  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  never  anastomose. 

Four  species  in  the  transition  rocks. 
Seven  in  the  bitutnenous  strata. 
Three  in  the  oolite. 
Eleven  in  the  chalk. 
Eleven  in  the  London  clay. 

PLANTS,  THE  AFFINITY  OF  WHICH  IS 
ALTOGETHER  UNCERTAIN. 

Genus  89.  Sioillaria.  (Rhytidolepia,  alveolaria,  »tu- 
laria,  calenarirt,  Ac. ,  Sternberg.)  Stem  coni- 
cal, deeply  furrowed,  not  jointed,  scars 
placed  between  the  furrows  in  rows,  not 
arranged  in  a  distinctly  spiral  manner, 
smooth,  much  narrower  than  the  interval* 
that  separate  them, 
About  forty  species  in  the  coal  formation. 

Genus  90.  Volkmamma.     Stem  striated,  articulated  ; 

leaves  collected  in  approximated  dense 
whorls. 
Three  species  in  coal. 
These  are  possibly  the  leaves  of  calami  tea. 

Genus  91.  Carpolitha.  Under  this  name  are  arranged 
all  the  fossil  fruits  to  which  no  other  place 
is  assigned. 

Fossil  plants  formino  coal.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  valuable  and  important 
mineral,  coal,  has  owed  its  origin  to  vegetable 
bodies.  On  examining  a  seam  of  coal,  the 
upper  layer  of  shale  which  forms  the  roof 
will  be  found  to  contain  innumerable  im- 
pressions of  vegetable  stems  and  leaves,  most 
beautifully  and  faithfully  preserved.  Sometimes 
large  portions  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are  found 
traversing  the  centres  of  the  coal  seam;  but  in 
general,  the  central  mass  has  been  so  compressed, 
and  has  undergone  such  a  chemical  change,  as  to 
obliterate  almost  all  marks  of  its  vegetable  ori- 
gin, and  a  mass  of  semi-crystallized  bituminous 
matter  alone  remains.  Yet,  even  in  this  bitu- 
minous mass,  traces  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
of  organized  structure.  In  thin  slices  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Newcastle  coal,  Mr  Hutton 
thua  describes  the  appearances  of  organization. 
**  Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  coal,  besides  the 
fine  distinct  reticulation  of  the  original  vegeta- 
ble texture,  exhibits  other  cells,  which  arc  filled 
with  a  light  wine-yellow  coloured  matter,  appa- 
rently of  a  bituminous  nature,  and  which  is  so 
volatile,  as  to  be  entirely  expelled  by  heat  before 
any  change  is  effected  in  the  other  constituents 
of  the  coal.  The  number  and  appearance  of 
these  cells  vary  with  each  variety  of  coal. 
In  caking  coal,  the  cells  are  comparatively  few, 
and  are  highly  elongated.  In  the  finest  por- 
tions of  this  coal,  where  the  crystalline  struc- 
ture, as  indicated  by  the  rhomboidal  form  of 
its  fragments,  is  most  developed,  the  cell* 
are  completely  obliterated.  The  slate  coal 
contains  two  kinds  of  cells,  both  of  which  arv 
filled  with  yellow  bituminous  matter.  One  kind 
is  that  already  noticed  in  caking  coal,  while 
the  other  kind  constitute  groups  of  smaller 
cells  of  an  elongated  circular  figure.    In  those 
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rarieties  which  go  under  the  name  of  cannel, 
parrot,  and  splint  coal,  the  crystalline  structure, 
so  conspicuous  in  fine  caking  coal,  is  wholly 
wanting.  The  first  kind  of  cells  are  rarely  seen, 
and  the  whole  surface  displays  an  almost  uni- 
form series  of  the  second  class  of  cells,  filled 
with  bituminous  matter,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  their  fibrous  divisions;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  these  cells  are  derived  from  the 
reticular  texture  of  the  parent  plant,  rounded 
and  confined  by  the  enormous  pressure  to  which 
the  vegetable  matter  has  been  subject."  In  the 
more  perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  fossil  coal 
called  jet,  the  ligneous  structure  is  very  apparent; 
to  much  so,  as  to  indicate  the  kind  of  plant  to 
which  the  coal  owed  its  formation.  The  great 
extent  and  thickness  of  the  coal  fields  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  show  the  vast  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter  which  must  have  gone  to  the 
formation  of  them.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  west  and  north  west  part  of  Eng- 
land is  composed  of  coal  strata  ;  and  the  coal 
fields  of  Newcastle  cover  an  area  of  about  200 
square  miles.  Besides  these,  there  are  extensive 
coal  districts  in  Wales,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  Coal  fields  are  also 
found  on  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  North  America,  in  New  Holland,  and 
within  the  arctic  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  India. 

These  coal  deposits  are  usually  formed  in 
hollow  troughs,  in  successive  layers  varying  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches,  to  10  and  20  feet, 
and  alternating  at  various  intervals  with  strata 
of  sandstone  and  clay  shale.  The  lowermost 
layer  of  the  coal  seam  is  generally  composed  of 
a  hard  clay  ironstone,  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  earthy  matters,  while  the  upper 
layers  or  roof  of  the  seam  is  formed  of  a  clay 
strata  rich  in  impressions  of  ferns  and  other  coal 
plants.  From  the  entire  state  of  preservation 
in  which  these  delicately  formed  plants  are  thus 
found,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  vegetable  bodies  have 
grown  on  the  spot,  or  at  least  very  near  to 
where  they  are  now  found  deposited ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  large  rounded,  branchless,  and 
imperfect  trunks  of  trees  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  irregularly  interspersed  among 
the  coal  strata,  would  as  distinctly  point  out  that 
many  trees  and  vegetables  had  been  drifted  from 
other  localities  into  the  troughs  which  they  now 
occupy. 

Perhaps,  if  we  suppose  wide  and  extended 
tract*  of  level  marshy  ground,  interspersed  with 
lakes,  through  which  large  rivers  flowed,  in 
occasionally  accelerated  and  flooded  courses  into 
the  neighbouring  ocean,  we  shall  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  during  the 
period  when  the  carboniferous  strata  were  form- 
ed.  We  must  also  suppose,  that  various  changes 


of  level  had  taken  place  during  this  period,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  sometimes  en- 
croached, and  at  other  times  retreated  from  the 
flat  level  shores;  and  that  finally,  by  volcanic 
agencies,  the  whole  had  been  broken  up,  and 
elevated  into  the  positions  which  the  coal  fields 
at  the  present  day  present  to  our  view. 

The  principal  families  of  plants  composing  the 
coal  strata,  are  ferns,  calami tes,  lycopodiacee, 
sigillaris?,  stigmaric,  and  trees  of  the  conifers 
and  palm  tribes.  The  same  fossil  plants,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  known  coal  fields  in  every  region  of  the 
globe;  so  that  if  we  suppose  these  coal  fields  to 
be  nearly  of  contemporaneous  origin — and  of  this 
too  there  is  strong  proof,  from  their  similar  rela- 
tive position  with  regard  to  other  strata — we  have 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  similar  tem- 
perature, and  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  same 
vegetable  products,  existed  at  that  period  on  the 
earth's  surface.  That  this  temperature  was  ap- 
proaching to  tropical,  we  have  also  reason  to 
suppose,  from  the  nature  of  the  vegetables,  most 
of  which  are  allied  to  families  which  are  now 
intertropical,  or  natives  of  climates  with  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  Britain  at  the  present 
day. 

We  shall  now  shortly  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  plants  of  the  coal  series. 

Lepidodexdrox,  (Sternbergii.)  This  is  one 
of  the  most  common  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  fields. 


a  L«-pl4oden<5ron.  Sternberg!!.  ^  ^    ^be  LepMortrobui 

The  figure  represents  only  a  portion  or  upper 
branch  of  the  plant.  The  rhomboids!  spaces 
with  which  the  whole  is  regularly  marked,  were 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  to  have  been 
linear,  lanceolate, and  slightly  incurved.  The  de- 
pression seen  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  spaces, 
was  the  point  where  the  leaves  were  attached  : 
and  the  dark  line  which  runs  from  this  point 
downwards,  was  probably  an  original  depression, 
unconnected  with  the  union  of  the  leaf.  The 
general  structure  of  the  lepidodendron  appears 
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to  have  heen  intermediate  between  the  conifers? 
and  the  lycopodiacea?.  They  are  very  common 
both  in  the  coal  seams,  and  in  the  accompanying 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures,  and  stems,  from 
20  to  45  feet  in  length,  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  north  of  England.  "  In  conifer*,"  says 
Professor  Lindley,  "  the  leaves  are  arranged  upon 
the  stem  in  two  very  different  ways:  First,  in  the 
species  having  what  botanists  denominate  fasci- 
cled foliage,  such  as  the  Scotch  fir,  the  pinaster, 
and  Weymouth  pine;  the  first  leaves  that  are 
developed,  are  brown  and  membranous,  roll  back, 
and  wither  away,  almost  immediately  after  the 
young  branch  has  acquired  its  first  growth.  From 
the  axilla  of  each  of  these  sprouts  forth  a  bud, 
which  never  or  rarely  elongates,  but  which  pro- 
duces several  leaves,  the  outermost  of  which  are 
membranous,  and  perishable  like  the  first ;  but 
the  innermost,  narrow  and  rigid,  forming  the 
permanent  green  foliage  of  the  species ;  in  those 
where  the  foliage  has  fallen  away,  the  stem  is 
covered  with  numerous  narrow  projections, 
thickest  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  remains  of 
withered  leaves  are  visible, arranged  spirally  with 
great  symmetry,  and  separated  by  intervals  usu- 
ally equal  at  least  to  twice  the  breadth  of  the 
projections.  Secondly,  in  the  species  in  which 
the  leaves  are  solitary,  as  in  the  spruce,  fir,  and 
araucaria,  the  leaves  that  are  originally  developed 
when  the  young  shoot  forms,  never  undergo  any 
material  alteration,  but  are  those  which  subse- 
quently become  the  green  foliage  of  the  plant; 
none,  or  few  apparent  axillary  buds  are  develop- 
ed ;  and  finally,  the  leaves  either  separate  by  a 
clean  scar  of  a  rhomboidal  or  a  roundish  figure, 
with  a  depressed  point  in  its  middle,  where  the 
vascular  bundle  connecting  the  stem  and  leaf  was 
broken  through,  or  separate  imperfectly,  leaving 
behind  an  irregular  mark  upon  a  rhomboidal 
areola.  The  yew  is  an  instance  of  the  former, 
the  araucaria  of  the  latter.  In  all  cases,  the 
6cars  on  the  rhomboidal  areola?  are  disposed  in  a 
spiral  manner,  with  the  most  exact  symmetry. 
With  coniferous  plants  of  the  latter  kind,  lyco- 
podiacea? accord  bo  much  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  leaves,  and  consequently  in  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  of  the  stems  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
difference,  except  that  they  are  often,  as  in  lyro- 
podium  claratum,  rigidum,  divaricatum,  a  less 
spiral,  having  a  tendency  to  become  verticillate. 
Lepidodendron  accord  equally  with  conifers*  and 
lycopodiacea?,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scars  of 
the  leaves. 

The  foliage  of  certain  conifers?,  such  as  arau- 
caria and  of  lycopodiacea?,  is  so  similar,  that 
their  casts  would  be  scarcely  distinguishable, 
except  by  the  larger  size  of  the  former.  Lepido- 
dendra  accord  better  with  conifers;  than  with 
lycopodiacea;  in  this  respect.  The  ramifications 
of  conifera?  and  lycopodiacea?  are  essentially  dif- 


ferent. In  the  former,  the  branches  arise  from 
the  same  place,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  main 
stem,  often  assuming  a  verticillate  arrangement. 
In  the  bitter,  the  branches  bifurcate  whenem 
a  new  bud  is  brought  into  action,  so  that  th< 
whole  of  the  divisions  are  dichotomous,  and  tbt 
same  takes  place  in  the  inflorescence  whenerr 
the  latter  is  composed,  as  in  L.  phlegmatic. 
Hence,  lepidodendra  are  more  related  to  lycopo- 
diacea? than  to  conifers?  in  their  manner  of 
branching;  and  as  dichotomous  ramifications  ire 
extremely  rare  in  recent  plants,  this  circum- 
stance, taken  together  with  their  other  charac- 
ters, strengthens  M.  Brongniart's  opinion  of  their 
strong  analogy  with  lycopodiacea.  The  tex- 
ture and  sire  of  lycopodiacea?  and  conifer*  in 
very  dissimilar.  The  former  are  soft  cellular 
plants,  with  small,  creeping,  or  erect  stem*,  no 
bark,  and  an  imperfect  formation  of  a  woodj 
axis;  the  latter  are  large  trees  with  a  thick  bark, 
and  a  hard  woody  centre,  which  is  incapable  of 
compression  by  any  ordinary  force.  With  wi- 
ther tribe  do  lepidodendra  agree  in  these  point*; 
they  resemble  lycopodiacea?  in  their  soft  stem;  for 
specimens  some  inches  in  diameter  are  found  so 
compressed,  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  thin 
plate;  but  they  agree  with  conifers*  in  the  sue 
they  seem  to  have  attained,  and  in  the  presence 
of  bark,  although  that  part  is  thin  compartJ 
with  the  bark  of  recent  conifers?. 

There  are  several  species  of  lepidodendron  hav- 
ing distinct  characters. 

Lepidodendron  sthginoides  has  circular  scan, 
and  short  compactly  imbricated  leaves. 

L.  obovatum,  with  obovate  areola?,  with  i 
rounded  apex,  a  tapering  base,  the  central  rider 
even  and  undivided,  and  the  scar  at  the  apex  of 
the  areola?  bounded  by  a  nearly  circular  outline. 
Large  specimens  are  found  on  the  continent  and 
in  Britain,  in  the  coal  seams,  some  45  feet  Ion?, 
and  4$  feet  in  diameter. 

L.  elegans,  scars  similar  to  L.  Steraberrii,  but 
the  leaves  much  smaller  and  more  delicate,  and 
the  branches  more  slender  and  delicate. 

m. 


a  Cardiorarpum  acutam.  b  I-^plJfxrtrobat  pat**- 

a  I  "l»ilo»trobu»  onuua*. 

Cardiocarpi-m  acitim.  (Fig.  a,  cut  231) 
found  in  groups  in  the  shale  from  the  Jarro* 
collien-,  Newcastle.    Each  grain  is  lenticular 
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acute  at  one  end,  and  obtuse  at  the  other ;  an 
elevated  line  runs  through  the  axis,  and  there  is 
in  many  an  inner  circle,  with  marks  of  a  scar. 
Their  seeds,  which  are  small,  probably  grew  in 
heads  or  clusters,  and  in  pairs,  not  adherent  to 
the  calyx.  They  were  probably  seeds  of  a  dico- 
tyledonous plant,  but  of  what  kind  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a  conjecture. 

Lkpidostbobus.  Oblong  bodies  (6,  e,  cut  230,) 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  along  with  the  fragments 
of  the  lepidodendron  and  ulodendron.  They  are 
evidently  seed  vessels,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
cones  of  the  conifers?,  and  have  been  conjectured 
to  be  the  cones  of  the  lepidodendrons  and  ulo- 
dendron*. Although  found  plentifully  associ- 
ated with  the  stems  of  these  fossils,  no  specimen 
has  occurred  where  they  were  actually  attached. 
Two  or  three  species  have  been  distinguished. 
L.  omatus,  I.  variabilis,  and  /.  comcsus.  They 
consist  of  a  conical  axis,  around  which  a  quan- 
tity of  scales  are  compactly  imbricated,  and 
pointing  from  the  base  upwards,  (cut  230,  fig. 
c.)  Sometimes,  however,  in  specimens,  (cut 
231,  fig.  c,)  they  are  apparently  turned  down- 
wards, which  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  having 
been  forcibly  compressed  from  above  downwards. 
The  specimens  vary  much  according  to  their 

Lepidophyllum.  (  Fig.  d,  cut  230.)  These  lance- 
olate figures  appear  to  be  the  leaflets  of  the  lepi- 
dodendron. 


M3. 


llodendron. 


UijODEXDRon.  The  plants  to  which  the  fossil 
fragments  so  frequently  found  in  the  coal  strata 
must  have  belonged,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
ulodendron  has  been  given,  must  have  borne  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  lepidodendron  ;  indeed, 
by  some,  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  only 
older  specimens  of  the  latter,  with  their  areolae 
altered  by  age  and  the  lateral  expansion  of  the 
1-ark.  There  are  grounds  for  supposing,  how- 
ever, that  the  ulodendrons  are  distinct  plants, 
and  that  they  may  have  formed  a  family  allied 


to  the  lepidodendrons.  The  general  markings  of 
the  bark  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  to  be  some- 
what different  in  shape  from  the  areolae  of  the 
lepidodendron;  and  interspersed  over  the  surface 
of  the  bark  at  irregular  intervals  are  larger 
scars,  which  may  have  been  the  poiuts  of  at- 
tachment of  branches  or  masses  of  inflorescence. 
"  They  are,"  says  Mr  Lindley,  "  connected  with 
these  scars,  two  considerations  of  much  impor- 
tance. 1st.  That  the  supposed  masses  of  inflo- 
rescence were  not  only  neither  terminal,  nor  dis- 
posed spirally  upon  the  stem,  but  were  also  pro- 
duced upon  the  old  trunks,  and  not  upon  the 
young  branches,  circumstances  at  variance  with 
any  thing  we  know  of  recent  conifers;  or  lyco- 
podiacea* ;  and,  2dly.  That  the  scars  are  placed 
one  beneath  the  other,  and  not  spirally,  or  alter- 
nately upon  the  stem.  The  steins  were  most 
likely  cylindrical,  though  the  fossils  have  been 
rendered  flat  by  pressure.  Two  species  have 
been  enumerated,  u.  majus,  and  v.  tnintt*,  but 
the  latter  may  only  be  a  younger  specimen  of 
the  former. 

BOTHRODKNDRON  PUNCTATCM,   lAltdlcy.  Two 

specimens  were  found  in  the  Newcastle  coal  seam. 
"  Upon  the  surface  of  the  stem  are  discoverable 
a  considerable  number  of  minute  dots,  arranged 
in  a  quincuncial  manner,  something  less  than 
half  an  inch  apart,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
may  be  the  scars  of  leaves,  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches;  the  stem  is  marked  with  deep 
circular  concavities  four  or  five  inches  across, 
at  the  bottom  of  each  of  which  is  a  distinct 
fracture,  indicating  that  something  has  been 
broken  out,  while  the  sides  of  the  concavities 
have  concentric  marks,  as  if  from  the  pressure 
upon  the  rounded  scales.     Fragments  were 
found  in  these  cavities,  which  show  that  they 
are  the  points  of  attachment  of  very  large  cones, 
consisting,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  what 
is  left  of  rounded  polished  scales,  three-tenths  of 
an  inch  thick,  attached  to  a  central  axis,  and  fit- 
ting accurately  to  each  other.    Upon  the  whole, 
they  have  so  completely  the  appearance  of  the 
base  of  such  a  strobilus  as  that  of  Pinus  Lam- 
bert iana,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  plant 
belonged  to  the  natural  order  conifers?.    In  re- 
cent plants,  however,  we  have  nothing  at  all 
like  this  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cones  ap- 
pear, for  it  seems  as  if  they  grew  from  the  old 
trunk,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose,  of  which 
there  is  no  proof,  that  the  plant  knew  no  seasons, 
but  grew  with  such  rapidity  that  its  branches 
had  acquired  by  the  second  year  a  diameter  of 
seven  or  eight  inches."* 

Sioillaria.  This  is  a  genus  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  very  commonly  found  in  the 
coal  fields.  The  stem  is  conical,  deeply  marked 
at  intervals  with  furrows,  but  not  jointed.  Nu- 

•  Fo«U  Flora,  Vol.  IL 
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are  situated  between  the  furrows, 
arranged  in  rows.  The  specimens  are  generally 
found  in  two  states:  1st.  With  the  bark  entire, 
in  which  case  the  scars  are  clean,  broad,  and  well 
denned ;  2d.  Where  the  bark  has  been  destroyed, 
and  nothing  is  seen  but  the  passage  through 
which  the  vessels  of  the  leaf  communicated  with 
the  stem.  In  these  latter,  the  scars  are  narrow, 
small,  indistinct,  and  often  double. 

Large  portions  of  these  stems  are  frequently 
found  lying  across  the  strata,  having  escaped 
compression,  with  roots  proceeding  from  them 
on  all  sides.  They  are  generally  surrounded  by 
a  coating  of  coal  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  longitudinal  flutings  with  the  scars  are  often 
awanting,  or  very  indistinct,  on  the  lower  or 
root  portions  of  the  larger  stems.  The  stem  has 
been  originally  hollow,  and  in  the  fossil  state 
is  filled  with  sandstone,  very  generally  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  of  the  enveloping  strata, 
a  proof  that  these  plants  have  been  drifted  from 


«  KlfilUri*  parhydenna.        6  Branched  rrafrmmi  t  of  root. 

a  different  locality.  The  wood  cut  represents 
one  of  these  fossils  found  immediately  above 
the  coal  in  Killingworth  colliery,  near  New- 
castle.* The  lower  part  was  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, coated  with  coal,  and  indistinctly  fluted; 
the  roots  were  imbedded  in  shale,  and  could  be 
traced  four  feet  or  more  from  the  stem,  branch- 
ing, and  gradually  growing  less.  Fig.  6  repre- 
sents one  of  the  larger  roots.  These  roots,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  stem,  were  composed 
of  fine  grained  white  sandstone,  totally  different 
from  the  rock  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the 
fossil  was  enveloped,  but  agreeing  perfectly  with 
a  bed  surrounding  the  higher  part.  At  the 
height  of  about  ten  feet,  the  stem  was  partially 
broken  and  bent  over,  so  as  to  become  horizon- 
tal ;  and  here  it  was  considerably  distended  late- 
rally, and  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  having 
the  flutings  comparatively  distinct.  This  stem 
formed  one  of  a  considerable  group,  not  less  than 
thirty  being  visible  within  an  area  of  fifty  yards 

•  Lindley  and  Hutton'n  Fonil  Flora,  Vol.  I. 


all  presenting  the  same  general  characters ;  aai 
the  perpendicular  trunks  of  this  fossil  are  often 
the  cause  of  serious  accidents  to  the  colliers,  is 
the  coally  envelope  weakens  the  cohesion  4 
the  strata,  causes  them  to  detach  themsel^ 
and  suddenly  slip  out  of  the  roof  after  the  sol 
of  coal  has  been  removed  from  below,  when  Ikq 
leave  large  circular  holes,  sometimes  four  to  fa 
feet  in  diameter.  M.  Brongniart  describes  * 
stem  which  he  traced  in  the  strata  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Kunzwerk,  near  Essen,  as  extendir  ; 
along  the  line  of  the  strata  for  forty  feet,  its  dia- 
meter gradually  decreasing  towards  the  top,  when 
it  Drancneu  out  into  two,  eacn  Drancn  DcingatxiL; 
four  inches  in  diameter.  Some  have  associated 
the  sigillaria?  with  the  tree  ferns,  others  with 
the  cacteie.  From  the  sigillaria  having  a  troe 
and  distinct  bark,  they  are  in  all  probability 
dicotyledonous. 

There  are  several  species;  rigillaria  pactyirr 
ma.  S.  altematUy  with  a  double  row  of  approxi- 
mated oval  scars,  each  with  a  smaller  scar  in  the 
centre.  S.  reniformi*,  with  roundish  kidnev. 
shaped  or  double  approximated  scan,  with  a 
point  in  the  centre.  S.  eatenulata,  with  oral 
scars,  united  at  the  ends,  forming  a  sort  of  chain. 
S.  oculata,  with  large  oval  scars,  and  an  eye  in 
the  centre. 

Calamites.  These,  which  are  also  abundant 
in  the  coal  strata,  appear  to  have  been  branch- 
ing plants,  with  hollow  stems,  and  a  distinctly 
separated  wood  and  bark,  often  many  feet  in 
length,  and  readily  separating  at  their  joints.  The 
whole  substance  appears  to  have  been  very  son 
and  reed-like,  so  as  to  be  easily  compressed,  the 
internal  cavities  at  the  joints  most  probably  sop- 
ported  by  horizontal  partitions.  The  surface  of 
the  stems  was  marked  with  numerous  parallel 
furrows,  converging  in  pairs  towards  the  joints, 


and  then  turning  abruptly  inwards.  Ther wm 
branching  plants      the  figure  abore  she- 
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These  branches  proceed  from  the  joint,  gradually 
thicken  towards  the  middle,  and  taper  again  to- 
wards the  extremities,  the  one  of  these  branches 
divides  into  two  at  the  top.  In  this  specimen, 
which  was  found  in  the  Edinburgh  carbonifer- 
ous sandstone,  by  H.  Witham,  Esq.,  there  is  no 
trace  of  leaves.  It  appears  identical  with  the 
c.  mmgeotiiy  found  by  Brongniart  in  the  new 
red  sandstone  of  the  Vosges.  Fig.  4,  is  one  of 
the  internal  partitions  of  the  joints,  and  such  are 
frequently  found  in  iron  nodules.  The  stems  of 
calami  tea  were  hollow,  and  readily  yielded  to 
pressure,  without  being  much  altered.  They 
often  contain  in  the  interior  fragments  of  ferns 
and  other  plants.  They  probably  had  a  distinct 
wood  and  bark;  at  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of 
Brongniart.  From  this  circumstance,  they  may 
belong  to  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  although 
they  have  been  compared  to  the  equisetaces?. 
Young  branches  have  been  discovered,  not,  how- 
ever, attached  to  the  trunks,  with  small  whorled 
leaves.  There  are  several  species  not  by  any 
means  distinctly  identified. 

AsTKitopny  lutes.  Only  fragments  have  hi- 
therto been  obtained  of  this  genus,  which  consist 
of  cylindrical  stems,  with  short  joints,  about 
near  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  with  small  verti- 
cillate  leaves.  They  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  calami  tea,  only  the  longitudinal  furrows  are 
not  present  on  the  stem.  They  were  probably 
dicotyledons.  They  are  found  occasionally  in 
the  coal  strata. 

'icorDES.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
and  abundant  plant  composing  the  coal 
and  has  been  early  taken  notice  of,  and 
described  by  many  writers  on  the  subject.  It 
appears,  also,  to  differ  so  much  from  all  known 
vegetable  productions  of  the  present  era,  as  to 
merit  the  distinction  of  an  entirely  new  class 
of  plants.  From  the  numerous  quantities  of 
this  plant,  which  are  found  scattered  among 
the  coal,  shale,  and  accompanying  sandstones 
of  the  carboniferous  series,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  those  vegetables 
which  have  mainly  contributed  to  ^he  forma- 
tion of  coal,  and  on  this  account  also,  its  struc- 
ture and  supposed  habits  merit  particular  at- 
tention. The  usual  form  in  which  the  frag- 
ments of  this  fossil  are  met  with,  is  that  of  a 
cylinder,  more  or  less  compressed,  and  generally 
flatter  on  one  side  than  the  other;  not  unfre- 
quently  the  flattened  side  turns  in,  so  as  to 
form  a  groove.  The  surface  is  marked  in  quin- 
cuncial  order,  with  spots,  or  rather  depressed 
circles  or  areola?,  with  a  rising  in  the  middle,  in 
the  centre  of  which  rising  a  minute  speck  is 
often  observable.  From  different  modes  and 
degrees  of  compression,  and  probably  from  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  original  vegetable,  these 
assume  very  different  appearances;  some- 
running  into  indistinct  rim«,  like  the  bark  | 


of  an  aged  willow ;  sometimes  as  in  the  shale, 
impressions  exhibiting  little  more  than  a  neat 
sketch  of  the  concentric  circles.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  circles  are  the  marks  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  peduncles  of  leaves;  these  leaves  or 
spines  also  appear  to  have  been  cylindrical,  and 
often  of  considerable  length.  Woodward  long 
ago  remarked,  that  along  the  flattened  or  grooved 
side  of  the  cylinder,  there  frequently  ran  an  in- 
cluded cylinder,  which  at  one  extremity  of  the 
specimen  would  approach  the  outside,  so  as  al- 
most to  leave  the  trunk,  while  at  the  other  it 
seemed  nearly  central.  These  internal  cylinders 
were  frequently  flattened  from  pressure.  Occa- 
sionally the  specimens  are  found  forked  or 
branched,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  termi- 
nal portion  has  been  discovered  when  the  point 
was  obtuse,  "  closing  from  a  thickness  of  three 
inches,  to  an  obtuse  point." 

We  have  said  that  fragments  only  of  the  plant 
are  generally  found,  but  several  more  entire  and 
perfect  specimens  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Newcastle  coal  seams,  by  which  the  original 
structure  can  be  more  accurately  determined. 
From  these,  it  appears  that  the  stigmaria,  instead 
of  growing  upwards  and  spreading  out  its  arms 
from  a  vertical  trunk,  was  a  prostrate  plant,  and 
sent  out  its  succulent  cylindrical  branches,  which 
were  sometimes  forked,  from  a  central  convex 
cup  or  trunk. 

m 


Stlfmnria  FVoidi*. 

The  wood  cut,  which  is  an  attempted  restora- 
tion of  the  original  form  of  the  plant,  from  the 
various  fragmentary  views  given  of  it,  will  point 
out  the  mode  of  its  growth. 

In  one  specimen  obtained  from  the  Jarrow 
colliery,  Newcastle,  the  central  trunk  measures 
three  feet  in  diameter;  fifteen  arms,  four  of  which 
are  distinctly  branched,  were  counted  on  another 
specimen,  the  lengths  of  the  fragments  of  which 
varied  from  four  feet  downwards.  Steinham 
calculates  that  these  arms  may  have  exceeded 
twenty  feet  in  length.  To  show  the  multitude  of 
these  fossil  plants,  no  less  than  fourteen  stems 
were  discovered  in  Jarrow  colliery,  within  a  space 
of  600  yards  square.  Huge  masses  of  shalely 
sandstone,  dug  out  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Craig- 
leith  quarries,  near  Edinburgh,  have  also  exhi- 
bited innumerable  fragments  of  the  stigmaria  ; 
and  one  block  of  several  tons'  weight  examined 
by  us,  appeared  to  contain  a  large  plant  with 
its  long  arms  and  massy  central  cup  several  feet 
in  diameter.    From  a  fragment  of  stigmaria 
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preserved  in  the  ironstone  of  Colebrookdale,  the  j 
following  structure  was  apparent  on  sliced  sec- 
tions being  made.  The  transverse  section  exhi- 
bited a  meshing,  something  like  that  of  the  coni- 
fers*, but  with  no  concentric  circles,  and  with  the 
medullary  rays  consisting  rather  of  open  spaces 
between  the  other  tissue,  than  of  the  common 
muriform  tissue  found  in  such  places.  The  longi- 
tudinal sections  presented  an  assemblage  of  spi- 
ral vessels  of  a  very  tortuous  and  unequal  figure, 
without  any  woody  or  cellular  matter  intermix- 
ed. These  formed  a  cylinder,  which  was  sur- 
rounded externally  by  a  mass  of  organic  mineral 
matter,  upon  whose  surface  the  peculiar  mark- 
ings of  stigtnaria  were  preserved,  and  which 
enclosed  a  hollow  cavity,  altogether  destitute  of 
mineral  deposit.  It  would,  therefore,  appear, 
that  the  stigtnaria  was  a  plant  with  a  very  thick 
cellular  coating  or  bark  surrounding  a  hollow 
cylinder,  composed  exclusively  of  spiral  vessels, 
and  containing  a  rather  thick  pith  ;  and  that  the 
plates  of  cellular  tissue  which  preserved  the  com- 
munication between  the  bark  and  the  pith,  were 
of  so  delicate  an  organization,  that  they  disap- 
peared under  the  mineralizing  process  which 
fixed  the  organic  character  of  the  woods.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  this  curious  and 
unique  specimen  of  ancient  vegetation  was  a 
prostrate  horizontally  spreading  plant,  with  suc- 
culent cylindrical  branches,  and,  perhaps,  leaves, 
and  that  it  belonged  to  the  dicotyledonous  divi- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  was  allied  to  the  cactax  or 
cw/>/tortoace<e.  The  stapelias  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  carallumas  of  India,  have  a  branch- 
ing habit  similar  to  that  of  stigmaria,  but  other- 
wise their  structure  is  different.  Of  rapid  growth, 
and  frequenting  probably  a  level,  flat,  and  muddy 
soil,  with  an  elevated  temperature,  and  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  this  plant  appears  admirably 
adapted  for  forming  those  accumulations  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  of  which  we  find  the  coal 
beds  exclusively  composed.  From  the  state  of 
preservation  in  which  the  originally  soft  and  buc- 
culent  portions  of  this  plant  are  found,  it  appears 
pretty  evident  that  it  must  have  grown  in  the 
situations,  or  very  nearly  adjoining  to  where  it 
now  exists;  or  at  all  events,  could  not  have  been 
far  transported  with  any  great  agitation  or  vio- 
lence. M.  Steinhaur  thus  endeavours  to  explain 
the  probable  manner  in  which  these  fossils  have 
been  preserved.  "  Annual  decoy,  or  an  accumu- 
lation of  incumbent  mud,  having  deprived  the 
trunks  of  the  vegetating  principle,  the  clay  would 
be  condensed  by  superior  pressure  around  the 
dead  plant,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  matrix.  If 
this  took  place  so  rapidly,  that  the  mould  had 
obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  consistency 
before  the  texture  of  the  vegetable  was  destroyed 
by  putrefaction,  the  reliquium  was  cylindrical; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  formed  stratum  con- 
tinued to  subside,  while  the  decomposition  was 


going  on,  it  became  flattened,  and  the  inferior 
part  might  even  be  raised  up  towards  the  yield- 
ing substance  in  the  inside,  so  as  to  produce  the 
groove  or  crest  on  the  under  side,  in  the  asm* 
manner  as  the  floor  in  coal  works  is  apt  to  rise 
when  the  measures  are  soft ,  and  the  roof  and  aides 
have  been  secured.    While  the  principal  mass  of 
the  plant  was  reduced  to  a  soft  state  and  gradu- 
ally carried  away  or  assimilated  with  mineral 
infiltrated  matter,  the  central  pith  being  unsup- 
ported, would  sink  towards  the  under  side,  and 
this  the  more  sensibly,  when  its  texture  «a? 
most  distinct,  while  its  anterior  extremity  would 
probably  go  into  putrefaction  with,  and  be  lost 
in,  the  more  tender  part  of  the  plant.    The  mi- 
neral matter  introduced  would  now  form  an 
envelope  round  the  pith  where  this  resisted 
decomposition  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time ; 
and  when  it  was  ultimately  removed,  if  the  sur- 
rounding mass  was  still  sufficiently  pervious,  be 
also  filled  with  argillaceous  matter;  or  if  it  was 
too  much  indurated,  be  left  empty,  which  is  the 
case  occasionally.    The  epidermis  or  external 
integument  of  the  vegetable  appears  to  have 
resisted  decomposition  the  longest,  as  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  preserved  from  putrefaction  in 
the  manner  necessary  to  change  it  into  coal;  its 
place  more  frequently,  however,  is  occupied  by 
a  ferrugineons  micaceous  film.    It  therefore  ap- 
pears that  the  original  plants  must  have  under- 
gone a  destruction  by  putrefaction,  and  the  va- 
cuities thus  occasioned  been  very  rapidly  filled 
up  with  mineral  matter.     From  this,  several 
interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  for- 
mation of  these  strata  from  the  deposit  of  water 
is  clearly  ascertained  ;  also,  that  the  argillaceous 
strata  in  question  must  have  been,  when  origin- 
ally deposited, of  nearly  the  same  thickness  as  they 
now  are,  as  appears  from  the  undisturbed  position 
of  the  vegetables,  of  which  they  were  once  the  bed 
and  are  now  the  tomb.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
strata  of  coal  or  slate  clay,  appear  to  have  origin- 
ated from  a  great  number  of  successive  depositions, 
which  must  have  been  of  a  very  diluted  consis- 
tence when  vegetation  became  extinct  in  the 
plants,  of  which  they  now  bear  the  impressions. 
All  these  strata  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
successively  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  resting  upon  them,  that  these  plants 
might  be  supplied  with  air  ;  and  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  found  precludes  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  motion  of  that  sea  sufficiently  vio- 
lent to  disturb  the  bottom.   The  general  diffu- 
sion of  this,  and  several  of  the  following  species, 
strongly  suggests  the  belief,  that  all  the  cool 
strata  through  which  they  are  dispersed  owe 
their  existence  to  a  similar  origin.** 

Favularia  Tbssklata.  This  fossil  was  found 
in  a  bed  of  sandstone  overlying  the  coal  strata  at 
Garthen  colliery,  Denbighshire.  One  or  two 
other  specimens  have  been  found  in  other  I  oca- 
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Iities.  but  the  plant  is  comparatively  rare.  This 
fossil  is  a  mould  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  and 


Fhrularia  1  MwLttiu 

■was  about  three  feet  long.  It  retains,  on  one 
side,  some  of  the  carbonized  vegetable  substance 
which  also  fills  the  cavities  of  many  of  the  scars; 
it  is  clearly  and  beautifully  detached  from  the 
enveloping  sandstone  on  three  sides,  and  some- 
what flattened,  so  that  a  transverse  section  would 
be  an  oval.  The  rows  of  scars  run  longitudin- 
ally or  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  stem,  with 
perfect  regularity,  each  row  being  separated  by 
a  groove ;  the  rows  are  narrower  and  more  strong- 
ly marked  on  the  side,  which,  from  its  shape, 
would  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  least 
pressure.  The  scars  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
are  somewhat  club-shaped,  the  central  lobe  much 
elongated,  and  very  various  in  width,  and  not  so 
deeply  sunk  as  the  shorter  lateral  ones.  There 
is  no  indication  of  a  central  woody  axis;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  stem  of  some  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  placed  so  close  together, 
that  their  bases,  which  were  square,  were  in  con- 
tact. It  was  probably  dicotyledonous,  and  per- 
haps allied  to  sigillaria. 

Fer>s.  There  are  numerous  species  of  ferns 
found  in  the  carboniferous  strata,  most  com- 
monly in  the  shale  forming  the  roofs  of  the  coal 
seams ;  but  also  frequently  in  the  sandstone  and 
fresh  water  limestone  underlying  the  sandstone. 
These  ferns  are  often  beautifully  preserved,  yet 
as  in  the  recent  species,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
arrange  and  classify  them.  Like  the  other  vege- 
table fossils  of  the  lower  strata,  they  differ  consi- 
derably from  recent  genera  and  species,  to  which 
they  are  naturally  allied. 

In  the  known  numbers  of  existing  plants,  ferns 
bear  a  very  considerable  proportion.  Thus  we 
have  about  1500  known  ferns,  and  45,000  phan- 
erogamic plants,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
30.  In  Europe,  this  proportion  varies  from  1*35, 
to  1*80.  In  the  tropics,  the  numbers  are  1*30, 
and  1*20.  The  circumstances  most  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  these  plants  are  humidity, 
heat,  and  shade,  and  thus  they  find  favourable 
habitats  in  small  wooded  tropical  islands,  where 
the  surrounding  ocean  affords  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture. 
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In  the  coal  strata,  ferns  greatly  predominate 
over  all  other  vegetables.  The  present  ascer- 
tained number  is  about  120  species,  forming 
nearly  a  half  of  the  fossil  flora.  These  species 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  tribe  of  polypo- 
diaceae.  In  the  table  already  given,  we  have 
inserted  the  genera,  and  the  following  figures 
will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  a  few  of  the  species. 


NVuropti-ni        Ne-umpt-rU  N>ur<>pt*r*i 


affini*.  hrtcroph)llura.  diktats. 


In  general,  these  ferns  are  most  beautifully  pre- 
served in  the  shale,  and  especially  in  some  kinds 
of  fresh  water  limestone,  as  that  of  Burdiehouse, 
near  Edinburgh.  In  the  bituminous  shale  at 
Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  some  specimens  of  the 
tphenoteris  affinis  are  so  perfectly  preserved,  as  to 
admit  of  portions  of  the  plant  being  taken  up 
entire,  and  pasted  on  paper  like  a  recent  fern. 
Several  fragments  of  the  larger  stems  of  arbor- 
escent ferns  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  coal 
strata. 

Ltcopodites  \ViLLiAM!*ovis,(8ee  cut  238,  fig.o.) 
This  fossil  plant  is  very  common  in  the  oolite  of 
Scarborough.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  creeping 
plant,  like  the  recent  lytopodiutn  clavatum.  The 
stem  is  frequently  branched,  and  concealed  by  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  which  are  sessile,  and  of  an 
acute  filiform  shape ;  one  or  two  strongly  marked 
ridges  run  up  the  centre  of  each  leaf,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  edges  of  angles.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  with  frequently  smaller  ones  interme- 
diate. The  surface  of  the  stem  is  covered  with 
scales,  apparently  the  base  of  leaves  which  have 
lost  their  points.  The  stems  are  terminated  by 
a  large  oval  head  or  cone,  which  is  covered  with 
small  hook-like  processes,  similar  in  form  to  the 
leaflets,  but  smaller.    When  the  bituminous 
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substance  is  destroyed,  there  are  strongly  marked 
rhomboidal  spaces  looking  like  scars.  These 
heads  are  rare,  though  the  fragments  of  the  plant 
are  in  abundance.  The  fossils  are  much  larger 
in  size  than  any  recent  allied  species.  In  the 
specimen  figured  in  the  cut,  the  cone  is  upon 
the  main  stem,  but  cones  are  also  found  in  the 
lateral  branches.  These  cones  very  much  resem- 
ble those  described  under  the  name  of  lepidos- 
trobus,  and  the  plants  may  have  been  similar. 

Conifers.    A  considerable  number  of  fossil 
species  of  conifero  have  been  discovered,  both 
in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata.    It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years,  however,  that  species 
of  the  true  conifers,  analogous  to  existing  pines 
and  araucarias,  have  been  identified  in  the  coal 
measures.    Large  trunks  of  trees  have  been 
found  in  the  sandstone  strata,  near  Edinburgh, 
as  well  as  in  the  Newcastle  coal  fields,  which, 
from  the  pecularity  of  their  internal  struc- 
ture, leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  of  the 
pine  tribe.   The  peculiar  structure  of  the  coni- 
fers?, has  already  been  alluded  to  and  illustrated 
by  the  figure  in  Plate  I.   By  these  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  transverse  sections  of  such  woods, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  medullary  rays  and 
concentric  lines  of  annual  growth,  exhibit  under 
the  microscope  a  system  of  reticulations,  by 
which  they  are  distinguishable  from  all  other 
plants.    In  longitudinal  sections  again,  a  system 
of  vessels  called  discs,  with  central  areola;,  are 
also  visible,  and  these  vary  in  the  different  ge- 
nera, so  as  to  afford  data  for  the  discrimination 
of  the  araucarias  from  the  other  conifers;.  This 
discovery  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseve- 
rance of  William  Nicol,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh.*  In 
some  conifers;,  the  discs  are  in  single,  and  in 
others  in  double  and  triple  rows.  Throughout 
the  whole  family  of  existing  pines,  where  double 
rows  of  discs  occur,  the  discs  of  both  rows  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  never  alternate,  and  the 
number  of  rows  of  discs  is  never  more  than  two. 
In  the  araucarias,  the  groups  of  discs  are  arranged 
in  single,  double,  triple,  and  sometimes  quadru- 
ple rows.   They  are  generally  smaller  than  those 
in  the  true  pines,  about  half  their  size,  and  in 
the  double  rows,  they  always  alternate  with  each 
other,  and  are  sometimes  circular,  but  mostly 
polygonal.   Mr  Nicol  has  counted  a  row  of  not 
less  than  fifty  discs  in  a  length  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch,  the  diameter  of  each  disc  not 
exceeding  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  but 
even  the  smallest  of  these  are  of  great  size,  when 
compared  with  the  fibres  of  the  partitions  bound- 
ing the  vessels  in  which  they  occur.   A  fossil 
trunk  of  an  araucaria  was  found  in  Craigleith 
quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1830.  Another 
moss  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, was  partially  exposed  in  the  same  quar- 
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riee,  in  1833,  and  a  third  in  the  Wardie  quar- 
ries in  1839.  The  longitudinal  sections  of  th<* 
trees  exhibit  a  structure  exactly  similar  to  the 
sections  of  the  recent  araucaria  exoellsa,  that  is, 
there  are  small  polygonal  discs  arranged  in  dou- 
ble, triple,  and  quadruple  rows,  with  the  longi- 
tudinal vessels. 

Specimens  of  the  conifers  are  not  uncommn' 
in  the  lias  and  oolite  formations ;  and  Broog- 
niart  has  enumerated  twenty  species  in  the 
tertiary  strata.  Branches  of  the  araucaria,  with 
the  leaves  still  adhering  to  them,  have  been  found 
in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 

A  portion  of  the  araucaria  peregrina  wasfound 
in  the  lias  of  Lyme,  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  a  branch  with  the  imbricated 
leaves,  which  are  larger  and  blunter  than  the  c. 
excelta  of  Norfolk  island,  but  in  other  respecti  re- 
markably similar.  Mr  Nicol  remarks, that  in  fos- 
sil woods  from  the  Whitby  lias,  where  concentric 
layers  are  distinctly  marked  on  their  transverse 
.section,  the  longitudinal  sections  have  also  the 
structure  of  pines ;  but  when  the  transverse  lec- 
tion exhibits  no  distinct  annual  layers,  or  bat 
them  but  slightly  indicated,  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tion has  the  characters  of  araucarias.  So  also 
those  conifers;  of  the  coal  formation  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Newcastle,  which  exhibit  the  struc- 
ture of  araucaria  in  their  longitudinal  section 
have  no  distinct  concentric  layers,  whilst  in  the 
fossil  conifers;  from  the  New  Holland  and  Nou 
Scotia  coal  field,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse 
sections  agree  with  those  of  the  recent  tribe  of 
pines. 


orvtt- 


a    I.yropoditM  wiUiiini»«nift. 
c  Trim>nor«rpum  noj Romthia. 
et  C*rj*»l>U>**  funic*. 
y   L^pidodenilmn  oc*c»»ph«la. 

Fig.  d  is  a  cone  of  pinus  eanariami,  found  u> 
tertiary  strata  in  Spain,  and  apparently  an^1' 
gous  to  pines  at  present  growing  in  the  Caaan 
Elands. 

Palms.  Evident  traces  of  the  branches  of  pato 
trees  have  been  found  in  the  coal  fbrmatioms  «J» 
some  fossil  fruits,  which  bear  a  strong  n*w 
blance  to  the  cocoa-nut  and  date,  though  oi» 
diminutive  size,  have  been  obtained  in  good  pre- 
servation from  the  Newcastle  coal  fields. 
c  cut  238,)  represents  one  of  these  fruits  » 
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our  possession.  Several  similar  are  also  figured 
in  Lindley  and  Hutton's  work  from  the  same 
locality,  and  are  there  designated  trigonocarpum 
tioggcratkii.  Palm  leaves  and  stems  are  found 
i  u  great  abundance,  and  in  good  preservation,  in 
the  upper,  secondary,  and  tertiary  beds;  and  in 
the  island  of  Sheppey,  immense  numbers  of 
j,i\lm  fruits  and  others  of  tropical  climates  are 
found  associated  with  marine  shells  and  fragments 
of  various  woods.  Fig.  6  is  a  cone  bearing  a 
close  analogy  to  that  of  the  Scotch  fir,  only 
smaller,  and  found  in  the  oolite.  Figs,  e  c  and 
h  A,  are  also  fruits  resembling  those  of  the  palm 
tribe. 

CvcADBJi.  There  are  only  two  existing  genera 
of  this  family,  cycas  and  zamia,  natives  of  South 
America,  India,  China, and  New  Holland, where- 
as five  fossil  genera  have  been  discovered,  con- 
taining about  thirty  species.  These  occur  chiefly 
in  the  secondary  strata  of  the  lias,  oolite,  and 
chalk,  and  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  in 
the  tertiary  series.  These  plants  seem  to  have 
Ix-cn  the  chief  materials  whence  the  partial  beds 
of  lignite  or  brown  coal  have  been  formed.  Of 
this  description  is  the  coal  of  Cleveland  Moor- 
land, near  Whitby ;  of  Brora  in  Sutherlandshire; 
of  Buckeberg,  near  Minden,  in  Westphalia. 
The  Bovey  coal  and  lignite  of  CEningen  are  found 
in  the  tertiary  strata.  The  amber  which  is 
found  on  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Prussia  and  Sicily,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  beds  of  lignite, 
found  in  the  tertiary  strata.  Fragments  of  fossil 
gum  were  found  near  London,  in  digging  the 
tunnel  through  the  London  clay  at  Highgate. 

The  cycadew  form  a  beautiful  family  of 
plants,  and  from  their  structure,  assimilate  in 
many  respects  with  palms,  conifene,  and  ferns. 
The  trunk  of  the  cycadea?  has  no  true  bark, 
but  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  case,  composed  of 
jx-rsistent  scales,  which  have  formed  the  bases 
of  fallen  leaves ;  these,  together  with  other 
abortive  scales,  constitute  a  compact  covering 
that  supplants  the  place  of  bark.  The  leaves 
ri«?  around  a  single  cone  like  the  pine  apple,  and 
are  pinnatifid ;  the  fossil  species  appear  to  agree 
with  the  recent  iu  the  following  particulars  of 
structure:  1.  By  the  internal  structure  of  the 
trunk,  containing  a  radiating  circle  or  circles  of 
woody  fibre,  embedded  in  cellular  tissue.  2.  By 
the  structure  of  their  outer  case,  com  posed  of 
persistent  bases  of  petioles  in  place  of  a  bark, 
and  by  all  the  minute  details  in  the  internal 
organization  of  each  petiole.  3.  By  their  mode 
of  increase,  by  buds  protruding  from  germs  in 
the  axilla?  of  the  petioles. 

A  number  of  silicified  fossil  trunks  of  cyca- 
are  found  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  immedi- 
ately above  the  surface  of  the  Portland  stone,  and 
l>elow  the  Purbeck  stone.    They  are  lodged  in 
the  same  beds  of  black  mould  in  which  they 


grew,  and  are  accompanied  by  prostrate  trunks 
of  large  coniferous  trees  converted  into  flint,  and 
by  stumps  of  these  trees  standing  erect  with 
their  roots  still  fixed  in  their  native  soil  * 


Frnud  of  pterophyllum. 


This  cut  represents  a  portion  of  a  frond, 
either  of  a  zamia  or  pterophyllum,  found  in  the 
lias  beds  at  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  structure  of  the  leaflets,  which  are  of  the 
same  breadth  throughout,  would  indicate  its 
belonging  to  the  species  pterophyllum.  (See 
p.  C53). 

Fig.  /,  cut  238,  represents  a  cone  of  the  zamia, 
as  figured  by  Lindley  and  llutton,  from  the 
greensand  formations  of  England. 

In  a  tertiary  fresh  water  formation  at  CEnin- 
gen, Professor  Braun  has  enumerated  thirty-:  ix 
species,  chiefly  dicotyledons,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  belong  to  genera  which  still  grow  in  that 
neighbourhood,  but  their  species  differ  and  cor- 
respond more  nearly  with  those  now  existing  in 
North  America,  tlian  with  any  other  European 
species.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  ge- 
nera which  do  not  exist  in  the  present  flora  of 
Germany,  and  others  not  in  Europe.  Judging 
from  the  proportions  in  which  their  remains 
occur,  poplars,  willows,  and  maples,  were  the 
predominating  trees  in  the  former  flora  of  CEnin- 
gen. Of  two  very  abundant  fossil  species,  one, 
the  populus  latior,  resembles  the  modern  Cana- 
dian poplar ;  the  other  the  populus  oval  is,  re- 
sembles the  balsam  popular  of  North  America. 

is  more  difficult.  One  of  these,  the  salix  angus- 
tifolia,  may  have  resembled  our  present  salix 
viminalis. 

Of  the  genus  acer,  one  species  may  be  com- 
pared with  acer  campestre,  another  with  acer 
pseudoplatanus  ;  but  the  most  frequent  species, 
acer  protensum,  appears  to  correspond  most 
nearly  with  the  acer  dasycarpon  of  North  Ame- 
rica. To  another  species,  related  to  acer  negundo, 
Mr  Braun  gives  the  name  of  acer  trifoliatum.  A 
fossil  species,  liquidambar  europeum,  differs  from 
the  existing  1.  styracifluum  of  America,  in  hav- 
ing the  narrower  lobes  of  its  leaf  terminated  by 

•  Burkhnd  (feci.  TranMct. 
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longer  points,  and  was  the  former  representative 
of  this  genus  in  Europe.  The  fruit  of  this  hquid- 
ambar  is  preserved,  and  also  tliat  of  two  species 
of  acer,  and  one  salix. 

The  fossil  linden  tree  of  (Eningen,  resembled 
the  modern  large-leaved  linden,  t.  grandiflora. 
The  fossil  elm  resembled  a  small-leaved  form  of 
ulmus  campestris. 

Of  two  species  of  juglans,  one  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  American  j.  nigra,  the  other  with 
j.  alba,  and  like  it,  probably  belonged  to  the 
division  of  nuts  with  bursting  external  shells. 
Among  the  scarcer  plants,  is  a  species  of  diospy- 
ros;  a  remarkable  calyx  of  this  plant  is  pre- 
served, and  shows  in  its  centre  the  place  where 
the  fruit  separated  itself;  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  living  diospyros  lotus  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
by  blunter  and  shorter  sections.  Among  the 
fossil  shrubs  are  two  species  of  rhamnus,  one  of 
which  resembles  the  r.  alpinus,  in  the  costation 
of  its  leaf.  The  second  and  most  frequent  spe- 
cies, r.  terminalis,  may,  with  regard  to  the 
position  and  costation  of  its  leaves,  be  compared 
in  some  degree  with  r.  catharticus,  but  differs 
from  all  living  species,  in  having  the  flowers 
placed  at  the  tips  of  the  plant. 

Among  the  fossil  leguminous  plants,  is  a  leaf 
more  like  that  of  a  fruticose  cytisus  than  of  any 
herbaceous  trefoil. 

Of  agleditchia,  there  are  fossil  pinnated  leaves 
and  many  pods;  the  latter  seem,  like  the  g.  mona- 
sperma  of  North  America,  to  have  been  single- 
seeded,  and  are  small  and  short,  with  a  long  stalk 
contracting  the  base  of  the  pod. 

With  these  numerous  species  of  foliaceous 
woods,  are  found  also  a  few  species  of  conifer*. 
One  species  of  abies  is  still  undetermined; 
branches  and  small  cones  of  another  tree  of  this 
fumily  resemble  the  cypress  of  Japan. 

Among  the  remains  of  aquatic  plants  are  a 
narrow-leaved  potamogeton,  and  an  isoetes,  si- 
milar to  the  i.  lacustris  now  found  in  small  lakes 
of  the  Mack  forest,  but  not  in  the  lakes  of  Con- 
stance. 

The  existence  of  grasses  at  the  period  when 
this  formation  was  deposited,  is  shown  by  a  well 
preserved  impression  of  a  leaf  similar  to  that  of 
a  triticum,  turning  to  the  right,  and  on  which 
the  costation  is  plainly  expressed.  Fragments 
of  fossil  ferns  occur  here,  having  a  resemblance 
to  pteris  aquilina  and  aspidium  filix  mas.  The 
remains  of  an  equisetum,  indicate  a  species  re- 
sembling e.  palustre.  Among  the  few  undeter- 
mined remains,  are  the  five-cleft,  and  beautiful 
veined  impressions  of  the  calyx  of  a  blossom, 
which  are  by  no  means  rare  at  CEningen.  No 
remains  of  any  rosace®  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered.* 


•  DuckUnd'.  Geology,  p.  514. 


CHAP.  LV1I. 

PRACTICAL  CULTURE  OP  PLAKT5. 

As  soon  as  nations  begin  to  emerge  from  th> 
rudest  states  of  society,  in  which  condition  th«v 
have  lived  by  the  chase,  and  the  precarious  sap- 
ply  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  the* 
turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  vegeta- 
ble substances  in  fields  and  gardens.  We  accor- 
dingly find,  that  the  artificial  culture  of  the 
cerealia  has  been  of  such  early  invention,  the: 
not  only  all  historical  traces  of  its  origin  are  Io»: 
in  remote  antiquity,  but  even  the  specific  kino- 
of  grains  thus  changed  by  cultivation,  or  t)i> 
countries  where  they  were  really  indigenous  tit 
at  the  present  day  impenetrable  mysteries.  T> 
agriculture,  horticulture  in  due  time  succeeds. 
In  warm  climates,  where  fruits  are  produced  b 
a  perfect  state  by  the  liberal  hand  of  naiurt, 
gardening,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  was  of  mine  r 
importance;  whereas,  in  colder  regions,  the  tun* 
portation  of  useful  fruits  and  vegetables,  snd  their 
careful  culture  by  artificial  means,  have  afforded 
incalculable  advantages  to  mankind. 

We  very  early  begin  to  read  of  gar <1  ens  con- 
structed both  for  pleasure  and  utility.  Hn 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  have  been  repre- 
sented as  romantic  in  point  of  situation,  an! 
magnificent  not  only  for  their  extent,  but  at" 
for  the  natural  difficulties  which  were  stir- 
mounted  in  their  construction.  The  useful  hai, 
however,  but  little  part  in  their  design ;  and  if 
the  less  aspiring  spots,  which  were  made  to  mini- 
ster to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  that  city  li- 
the production  of  esculent  vegetables,  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  say  one  word. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  believing  tint 
the  Jews,  during  their  existence  as  an  indepu 
dent  nation,  were  accustomed  to  cultivate  frni- 
in  abundance,  but  no  mention  can  be  found  <  f 
the  particular  herbs  and  plants  which  thn 
without  doubt  produced  for  their  daily  cot  • 
sumption. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  gardening  prac 
tised  in  the  Chinese  empire  has  been  obtained  i: 
periods  of  recent  date  ;  yet,  from  what  wekno* 
of  the  inveterate  pertinacity  wherewith  its  inks 
bitants  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestor* 
we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  the  practice 
of  this  art  has  been  without  any  material  altera- 
tion for  many  centuries.  The  learned  Jesuit? 
Du  Halde  and  Le  Comte,  who  resided  as  m> 
sionaries  in  China,  speak  in  commendation  « 
the  manner  in  which  the  cultivation  of  culinin 
vegetables  is  managed  in  that  country,  wbtf*. 
indeed,  the  practice  of  horticulture  appears  to 
have  reached  to  considerable  perfection,  aithourh 
the  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  should  k» 
founded  are  wholly  unknown. 
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It  is  said  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  in 
some  parts  of  China,  draw  a  chief  part  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  produce  of  their  gardens, 
and  that  they  are  in  possession  of  some  garden 
esculents  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  We 
are  indebted  to  China  for  several  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  flower-gardens,  and  among  the  rest 
for  various  species  of  the  Camellia,  Pueonia,  and 
Rose;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
same  care  would  have  been  taken  tor  the  trans- 
mission of  seeds  of  new  descriptions  of  esculents 
had  any  such  presented  themselves. 

In  an  empire  comprehending  so  great  a  variety 
of  climate,  the  natural  productions  must  doubt- 
leas  be  extremely  varied,  and  the  Chinese  are 
said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  most  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  reared  throughout  Europe. 
There  is  little  that  is  worthy  of  remark  in  what 
has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  cultivation  of  their  vegetable  gar- 
dens. Recent  travellers  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  an  air  of  discredit  upon  the  relations  of 
the  learned  men  whose  accounts  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  It  is  indeed,  not  impossible  that 
these  reverend  fathers  may  have  endeavoured 
to  draw  a  little  upon  the  credulity  of  their  read- 
ers; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, that  while  our  own  intelligent  country- 
men who  have  been  admitted  within  the  borders 
of  the  celestial  empire  have  had  their  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  limited  to  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  performance  of  a  rapid  journey, 
during  which  they  were  always  watched  by  a 
government  escort,  their  precursors  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  country,  and  could 
consequently  examine  things  at  their  leisure  and 
in  comparative  freedom. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Persians  have  been 
great  gardeners;  but  historians  and  travellers 
have  only  thought  deserving  of  their  notice  gar- 
dens which  have  been  constructed  for  the  plea- 
sure of  monarchs,  or  as  proofs  of  their  wealth 
and  power. 

That  the  Greeks  also  took  pleasure  in  horti- 
cultural pursuits  we  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  Theophrastus  and  Aristophanes.  Flowers  were 
always  in  great  request  among  them.  At  con- 
vivial meetings,  at  public  festivals,  and  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  the  presence  of  these  was  always 
required.  To  so  great  an  extent  was  this  use  of 
flowers  carried,  that  artists  were  established  in 
Athens,  whose  sole  occupation  it  was  to  compose 
wreaths  and  crowns  with  flowers  of  different  spe- 
cies, each  of  which  was  understood  to  convey  some 
particular  mythological  idea. 

The  Romans,  amid  all  their  conquests,  never 
forgot  to  forward  the  useful  arts  of  life,  but  car- 
ried with  them  into  other  countries  such  as  they 
already  possessed,  while  they  showed  themselves 
to  he  willing  learners  of  others  which  they  found  j 
established  and  which  were  new  to  themselves.  ! 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  humanity  that 
the  benefits  which  they  thus  became  the  means 
of  disseminating,  were  in  their  nature  such  as 
would  soften  and  repair  the  miseries  occasioned 
by  the  sword  ;  and  that  these  benefits  have  re- 
mained to  bless  the  countries  which  their  armies 
overran. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  an  art  which  was 
capable  of  ministering  so  greatly  to  their  per- 
sonal gratification  as  that  of  vegetable  gardening, 
would  not  be  neglected  by  the  Romans.  Colu- 
mella has  given  a  very  considerable  list  of  culi- 
nary plants  which  they  possessed,  and  some  of 
these  must  have  been  both  excellent  and  plentiful, 
since  he  speaks  of  them  as  being  esteemed  both 
by  slaves  and  kings. 

The  more  luxurious  among  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  force  vegetables,  and  the  emperor 
Tiberius  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of  cucum- 
bers, that  he  secured  by  that  means  a  supply  for 
his  table  throughout  the  year. 

The  kitchen-gardens  of  the  modern  Italians 
contain  nearly  every  vegetable  that  we  possess ; 
but  their  methods  of  cultivation  are  not  such  as 
to  afford  them  in  that  degree  of  perfection  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  them,  and  to 
which  the  climate  would  seem  qualified  to  bring 
them.  The  gardens  of  the  peasants  throughout 
the  1  talian  states  are  but  scantily  supplied,  gourds 
and  Indian  corn  comprising  nearly  all  which  they 
are  made  to  contain.  It  is  only  in  the  gardens 
attached  to  religious  houses  that  horticulture  is 
pursued  with  any  skill.  In  the  labours  of  these 
the  friars  themselves  are  accustomed  to  assist, 
while  in  other  situations  in  that  country  the 
office  of  a  gardener  is  commonly  filled  by  one 
who  has  had  little  or  no  instruction  to  fit  him 
for  the  employment. 

Gardens  are  found  universally  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  W. 
Temple,  '*  gardening  has  been  the  common  fa- 
vourite of  public  and  private  men; — a  pleasure 
of  the  greatest,  and  a  care  of  the  meanest,  and 
indeed  an  employment  and  a  possession  for  which 
no  man  there  is  too  high  nor  too  low."  There 
is  not  a  cottage  to  be  seen  which  has  not  a  gar- 
den attached  to  it ;  and  although  this  is  some- 
times exceedingly  small,  the  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture which  is  bestowed  upon  it  renders  the  spot 
available  for  the  comfort  of  the  cottager's  family. 
Towards  this  desirable  object  every  particle  of 
matter  capable  of  ameliorating  the  soil  is  care- 
fully collected  and  applied.  From  these  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
Dutch  are  possessed  of  every  fruit  and  escu- 
lent vegetable  that  their  climate  is  capable  of 
maturing. 

In  France,  although  gardens  are  not  nearly  eo 
universal  as  in  Holland,  they  are  still  very  gene- 
rally met  with,  thVir  characteristic  quality  being 
!  that  of  neatness.  This  statement  refers,  however, 
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more  correctly  to  the  northern  than  to  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  cottagers' 
gardens  resemble  much  those  of  the  Italian  pea- 
sants, as  well  in  their  careless  mode  of  culture  as 
in  the  paucity  of  their  content*.  Nothing  can 
be  objected  against  the  system  pursued  by  the 
market  gardeners  who  supply  the  French  metro- 
polis, and  by  whose  skill  and  industry  many 
vegetables  are  brought  to  a  very  luxuriant 
growth. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  gardening  is  in  general 
a  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  cottages  of  the  pea* 
sants  are  for  the  most  part  provided  with  a  spot 
of  ground  sufficient  in  extent  to  answer  the 
demands  of  their  inmates.  This  is  not  so  much 
the  case,  however,  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 
Cabbages  and  potatoes  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  there  obtained  by  the  cottagers. 
The  gardens  of  the  higher  classes  are  very  dif- 
ferently managed,  so  as  to  produce  vegetables  in 
great  variety  and  abundance. 

The  art  of  gardening  in  Russia,  in  common 
with  many  other  useful  pursuits,  owes  its  origin 
to  Peter  the  Great.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
this  monarch,  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing 
known  throughout  the  empire  as  a  garden,  and 
the  only  culinary  vegetables  grown  in  the  coun- 
try were  a  few  species  of  stunted  kale.  Even 
now  the  use  of  gardens  in  that  country  is  con- 
fined to  the  great  and  wealthy  of  the  land,  and 
their  choice  of  culinary  vegetables  is  but  small. 
A  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect  is, 
however,  visible  of  late  years,  during  which  time 
many  additions  have  been  made  to  their  kitchen- 
gardens  by  different  travellers. 

Potatoes  are  now  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
Russia,  but  they  are  of  recent  introduction,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  induce  tho  pea- 
santry either  to  cultivate  or  to  eat  them,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  came  recommended  by 
their  lords,  who  were  not  unnaturally  perhaps 
suspected  of  some  selfish  or  sinister  motive  in 
that  recommendation.  Horticulture  has  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Russia  under 
the  auspices  of  its  princes  and  nobles,  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  more  pine-apples  are  grown 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St  Petersburgh, 
than  in  all  the  other  countries  of  continental 
Europe. 

In  Poland,  gardening  was  practised  earlier  than 
in  Russia,  considerable  progress  having  been 
made  in  the  art  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus. There  is  a  very  remarkable  garden  at  War- 
saw, known  by  the  name  of  Lazenki.  This  was 
formed,  and  the  palace  to  which  it  was  attached 
was  built,  by  the  last  king  of  Poland.  Among 
other  curious  and  some  very  magnificent  objects 
in  these  gardens,  are  numerous  pedestals  ranged 
in  various  situations,  and  upon  these,  instead  of 
sculptured  statues,  living  human  figures  of  both 


sexes  were  placed  on  festal  occasions.  These 
persons  were  dressed  in  classical  costume,  art'! 
were  taught  to  assume  and  maintain  certain  atti- 
tudes in  keeping  with  the  characters  they  wtr* 
intended  to  represent. 

It  is  to  Spain  that  the  rest  of  Europe  is  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  many  plants  from 
.Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru.  Seeds  were  brought 
from  these  regions,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the 
Sixth,  for  the  royal  garden  of  Madrid,  whew* 
their  produce  has  been  distributed.  Spain  is  very 
rich  in  cultivated  fruits,  so  that  some  species  arc 
made  to  form  articles  of  external  commerce ;  hot 
the  same  pre-eminence  in  garden  cultivation  doe* 
not  now  appear  which  was  claimed  for  her  by 
Columella  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  which  was  probably  as  well  deserved  during 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  The  oldest  and 
most  extensive  gardens  now  to  be  found  in  Spain 
are  of  Moorish  origin,  and  have  once  been  ap- 
pendages  to  the  palaces  of  their  Arabian  kings. 

The  Chi  nam  pas,  or  floating  gardens  of  Mexico, 
are  justly  considered  objects  of  the  greatest 
curiosity.    The  invention  of  these  gardens  is  said 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  extraordinary'  situation 
in  which  the  Aztecs  were  placed  on  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  the  Tepanecan  nation,  when 
they  were  confined  in  great  numbers  to  the  small 
islands  on  the  lake,  and  were  driven  to  exercise 
all  manner  of  ingenuity  in  order  to  provide  a 
sufficiency  of  food  for  their  sustenance.  Hum 
boldt  conjectures  that  the  first  idea  of  thc«e  float- 
ing gardens  may  have  been  suggested  by  natof 
herself,  seeing  that,  "  on  the  marshy  banks  of 
the  lakes  of  Xochiroilco  and  Chalco  the  agitated 
waters,  in  the  time  of  the  great  floods,  carry  mva  v 
pieces  of  earth  covered  with  herbs  and  bound 
together  with  roots.    The  first  Chi  nam  pas  werv 
mostly  fragments  of  ground  artificially  joined 
together  and  cultivated."  Following  up  this  sug- 
gestion, it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  means  of 
wicker-work  formed  with  marine  plants  and  a 
substratum  of  bushes  combined  with  tenacious 
earth  or  clay,  to  construct  similar  gardens  of 
adequate  dimensions.    Upon  these  was  placed 
fine  black  mould  sufficiently  deep  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  plants  which  it  was  desired  to 
raise.    The  form  usually  given  to  these  Chin- 
ampas  was  quadrangular,  and  their  size  varied 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to 
seventy  feet. 

At  first  the  use  of  these  floating  gardens  wa* 
confined  to  the  growth  of  maize  and  other  object* 
of  absolute  necessity;  but  in  the  progress  of 
time,  and  when  the  Mexicans  had  shaken  off 
the  yoke  which  rendered  this  restricted  appro- 
priation necessary,  the  owners  of  the  Chinamp* 
applied  themselves  to  the  production  of  vegeta- 
ble luxuries,  and  grew  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
odoriferous  plants,  which  were  used  for  the 
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embellishment  of  their  temples  and  the  recrea- 
tion of  their  nobles.  Daily  at  sun-rise,  according 
to  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  were  seen  to  arrive  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  innumerable  boats  loaded  with 
various  kinds  of  flowers  and  herbs,  the  produce 
of  these  floating  islands.  The  garden  is  some- 
times seen  to  contain  the  cottage  of  the  Indian 
who  is  employed  to  guard  a  contiguous  group  of 
gardens ;  and  on  each  one  there  is  commonly 
erected  a  small  hut,  under  which  the  cultivator 
can  shelter  himself  from  storms  or  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  If  it  is  wished  to  place 
the  garden  in  a  different  place,  this  is  easily 
effected  by  means  of  long  poles,  or  by  rowers 
placed  in  a  boat  to  which  the  garden  is  fastened. 
In  the  driest  seasons  the  Chinampas  are  always 
productive,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  renew  the 
powers  of  the  soil  by  means  of  mud  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  which  is  highly  fer- 
tilising. One  of  the  most  agreeable  recreations 
afforded  to  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  is  that  of  pro- 
ceeding in  small  boats  in  the  evening  among 
these  gardens,  the  vegetation  upon  which  is  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  luxuriance. 

Floating  gardens  are  maintained  also  on  some 
of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  China,  where  an  ex- 
cessive population  produces  the  same  effect  as 
t  hat  just  mentioned  as  having  resulted  from  the 
oppression  exercised  upon  the  Aztecs  by  their 
Tepanecan  conquerors;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  expedient  for 
increasing  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Of  those  emigrants  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances take  up  their  permanent  residence  in 
distant  colonies,  a  large  proportion  is  drawn  from 
the  agricultural  classes.  It  is  natural  that  these 
people  should  provide  for  their  future  comfort 
by  conveying  with  them  seeds  of  various  plants, 
to  the  cultivation  and  use  of  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  in  their  native  land.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  almost  all  places  which 
have  been  colonized  from  Europe,  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  vegetables  has  been  attempted,  and 
in  this  respect  the  condition  of  colonies  frequently 
presents  a  fair  evidence  of  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture in  the  parent  state. 

The  Dutch,  who  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  no  other  fruits  than  the  chestnut,  a  nut 
like  the  wild  almond  and  the  wild  plum,  and  no 
culinary  plants  but  a  sort  of  vetch,*  have  ren- 
dered that  colony,  as  regards  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
fruits  and  flowers,  beautiful  shrubs,  and  the  most 
magnificent  trees,  all  collected  together  from 
every  climate  and  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  all 
flourishing  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Our  colonists  in  New  South  Wales  liave  natu- 
ralized in  that  delightful  climate  nearly  all  the 
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culinary  vegetables  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  market  at  Sydney  some  of 
these  are  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  greater  perfec- 
tion than  can  be  given  to  them  in  this  climate* 
The  fruits  of  the  South  of  Europe  are  likewise 
successfully  cultivated,  and  pine-apples,  toge- 
ther with  many  other  productions  of  the  tro- 
pics, are  raised  with  as  little  trouble  as  attends 
the  rearing  of  cucumbers  and  melons  in  this 
country. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  ascendancy  in  Britain  the 
Romans  introduced  various  vegetable  produc- 
tions, together  with  the  practice  of  their  mode 
of  gardening.  This  art  never,  however,  attained 
to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  this  country  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  greatest  impetus  which  it 
ever  received  was  given  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  1 805.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  this  association,  full  advantage  has  been 
gained  from  the  researches  of  travellers,  and 
powerful  incentives  offered  for  the  experiments 
of  ingenious  and  scientific  men. 

At  present,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Holland,  there  is  no  country  where  the  use  of 
gardens  is  so  general  as  in  our  own.  The  hum- 
blest cottage  is  frequently  seen  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  small  spot,  whence  may  be  drawn  a  whole- 
some and  agreeable  variety  for  the  frugal  board 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  even  in  towns,  where 
the  power  of  vegetation  is  scarcely  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  confined  and  noxious 
atmosphere,  a  few  yards  of  soil  are  often  appro- 
priated to  the  same  purpose. 

"  The  laborious  journeyman  mechanic,"  says 
Mr  Loudon,  "  whose  residence  in  large  cities  is 
often  in  the  air  rather  than  on  the  earth,  decorates 
his  garret  window  with  a  garden  of  pots.  The 
debtor  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  pau- 
per in  the  work-house,  divested  of  all  property 
in  external  things,  and  without  any  fixed  object 
on  which  to  place  their  affections,  sometimes 
resort  to  this  symbol  of  territorial  appropriation 
and  enjoyment.  So  natural  it  is  for  all  to  fancy 
they  have  an  inherent  right  in  the  soil,  and  ho 
necessary  to  happiness  to  exercise  the  affections 
by  having  some  object  on  which  to  place  them." 

The  practical  objects  of  the  cultivator  of  vege- 
table substances,  are — 

1.  To  collect  useful  and  ornamental  plants 
from  the  domains  of  nature,  and  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world. 

2.  To  adapt  the  soil,  moisture,  heat,  and  gene- 
ral culture  suitable  to  such  plants,  so  that  they 
may  vegetate  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers. 

3.  By  artificial  means,  such  as  blanching  and 
other  processes,  to  change  the  nature  and  juices 
of  plants,  whereby  they  are  rendered  more  escu- 
lent. 

4.  To  produce  neu  sorts  or  varieties  of  natural 
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species,  by  engrafting,  budding,  and  other  pro- 
cesses. 

Soil.  The  soil  which  coven  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  composed  of  the  pulverized  matter 
of  the  different  rocks,  the  primary  ingredients 
of  which  are  silex,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
and  a  few  other  salts.  This  is  called  the  pri- 
mary soil,  and  according  as  either  of  the  com- 
ponent ingredients  preponderates,  it  may  be 
nandy,  clayey,  calcareous,  ferruginous,  saline. 
The  soil  also  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  vegetable  remains,  such  as  the  decomposed 
leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  peaty  remains 
of  cryptogenic  and  other  marsh  plants.  Some 
soils,  indeed,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
vegetable  remains,  and  constitute  the  rich  dark 
mould,  which,  duly  diluted,  is  esteemed  the  most 
fertile  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Some 
plants,  however,  thrive  best  in  one  kind  of  soil, 
and  some  in  another.  The  object  of  the  culti- 
vator then,  and  especially  of  the  horticulturist, 
is  to  adapt  his  soil  for  the  particular  kinds  of 
plants  he  wishes  to  rear  in  perfection.  Hence, 
the  preparation  of  artificial  soils.  It  is  doubted 
by  many,  whether  the  pure  earths  afford  any 
nourishment  to  plants  ;  at  all  events,  they  enter 
but  very  sparingly  into  their  composition.  They 
serve,  however,  as  a  medium  by  which  water, 
carbon,  and  some  of  the  gases,  are  conveyed  into 
their  juices,  and  also  as  a  convenient  means  by 
which  the  fibrous  or  bulbous  roots  are  attached 
to,  and  held  firm  and  stationary  in,  the  ground. 
The  true  nourishment  of  plants  is  water  and 
decomposing  organic  matter,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  soil 
which  give  tenacity  and  coherence,  are  the 
minutely  divided  particles,  and  they  possess  this 
power  in  the  greatest  degree  if  they  be  alumin- 

If  the  silicious  or  sandy  particles  are  in  excess, 
however,  sterility  is  the  consequence.  Neither 
must  the  soil  be  too  much  comminated ;  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  coarser  particles  seems  to  be 
requisite.  No  one  ingredient  should  be  in  excess 
in  any  fertile  soil,  not  even  an  excess  of  organic 
matte n :  so  that  the  best  soil  for  general  pur- 
poses is  that  where  an  equable  admixture  of  the 
general  ingredients  is  present,  with  a  portion  of 
the  particles  in  a  state  of  minute  comminution. 

Much  of  the  fertility  of  soils  depends  upon 
their  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 
When  this  power  is  great,  the  plant  is  supplied 
with  moisture  in  dry  Beasons,  and  the  effects  of 
evaporation  during  the  sunshine  is  compensated 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture  at  night.  Stiff 
clayey  soils  which  absorb  a  great  proportion  of 
rain-water  are  not,  however,  the  best  suited  for 
absorbing  it  in  dry  weather,  as  the  surface  be- 
comes hard  and  separates  into  deep  fissures,  which 
assist  the  evaporating  effects  from  the  interior. 
The  best  absorbing  soils  are  those  in  which 


there  is  a  due  admixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime, 
with  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  of  a  loose 
and  light  texture,  freely  permeable  to  the  sir 
and  moisture. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  highly  useful  in  this  respect  to  soils: 
they  impart  an  ubsorbent  power  without  giving 
the  soil  too  great  tenacity.  The  absorber:: 
power  of  soils  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate. In  moist  climates,  a  sandy  light  soil  will 
be  more  productive  than  a  deep  clayey  one,  sod 
the  contrary.  The  subsoil  also  has  a  consider- 
able effect  in  modifying  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture. Shallow  soils,  situated  on  rocky  ground, 
soon  lose  their  moisture,  while  deep  clay  subsoib 
retain  it  for  a  long  time. 

Some  soils  absorb  heat  much  more  quickly 
and  copiously  than  others,  and  also  retain  their 
heat  longer.  Black  and  brown  mould  has  this 
property,  while  lighter  clays  and  chalky  aoiJ* 
are  less  absorbent  of  heat,  the  former  giving 
out  again  sooner  than  the  latter. 

Marshy  soils,  exposed  to  inundations  and  I 
continual  evaporation,  are  colder  and  more  an 
genial  than  dry  lands.   The  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  has  also  a  very  great  effect  on  the  tem- 
perature and  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

Digging,  ploughing,  and  pulverizing  the  soil 
and  exposing  the  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
summer  sun  and  the  winter's  frost,  are  highly 
useful  operations,  by  which  the  tenacity  of  stiff 
soils  are  overcome,  weeds  and  insects  are  destroy- 
ed, and  a  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  into  its  par- 
ticles. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  well  known  prac- 
tic*  among  all  vegetable  cultivators.  In  order 
that  vegetables  may  thrive  vigorously,  and  be- 
come productive,  it  is  necessary  that  their  locali- 
ties  should  be  changed  every  other  year.  Thi* 
is  the  case  with  the  grains  and  many  other  plant, 
but  does  not  take  place  with  all  vegetable*,  nor 
trees  which  are  long  lived.  At  one  time  it  wu 
supposed  that  vegetables  exhausted  thenutrittre 
particles  of  the  soil,  if  grown  too  long  on  one 
spot,  and  thus  required  a  change  ;  but  as  other 
vegetables  requiring  precisely  the  same  kind  ef 
nutrition,  are  found  to  grow  perfectly  well  it' 
planted  in  succession  to  their  predecessors  of 
another  kind,  this  theory  was  not  deemed  tena- 
ble. The  prevailing  theory  now  is,  that  pi*** 
give  out  from  their  roots  an  excrementiooit* 
matter,  which,  though  noxious  to  individual*  of 
the  same  species,  may  not  be  so  to  other  fami- 
lies of  plants.  The  experiments  of  M.  Macsin 
demonstrate  that  plants  do  excrete  noxiottt^l*,• 
ters  from  their  roots,  perhaps  analogous  to  d>< 
excrementitious  matter  of  animals.* 

Manure.  The  use  of  manure  is  to  aSori  * 
supply  of  nutritive  matter  to  plants.  It  1* 

•  Edin.  rhUotoj.il.  Journal,  No.     p.  215. 
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been  previously  stated,  that  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  all  vegetable  bodies  consist  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gases,  with  carbon, 
and  a  few  of  the  earthy  salts,  and  it  must  be 
evident  that  substances  furnishing  these  ele- 
mentary matters,  and  in  a  condition  best  suited 
for  absorption  by  the  organs  of  plants,  are  those 
best  adapted  as  manures. 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  and  some  earthy  and  saline  mat- 
ters, constitute  the  different  kinds  of  manure. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,* 
all  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of 
vegetable  manure  or  food,  must  be  in  a  state  of 
fluidity,  or  in  the  form  of  gas  or  air.  The 
great  object,  therefore,  in  the  application  of 
manure,  should  be  to  make  it  afford  as  much  solu- 
ble matter  as  possible  to  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  that  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  so  that 
it  may  be  entirely  consumed  in  forming  its  soft 
and  organized  parts. 

Mucilaginous,  gelatinous,  saccharine,  oily  and 
extractive  fluids,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  are 
substances  that,  in  their  unchanged  state,  con- 
tain almost  all  the  principles  necessary  for  the 
life  of  plants;  but  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
they  can  be  applied  as  manure  in  the  pure  form, 
and  vegetable  manures  in  general  contain  a  great 
excess  of  fibrous  and  insoluble  matter,  which 
must  undergo  chemical  change  before  it  can  be- 
come the  food  of  plants.  The  nature  of  the  che- 
mical changes  in  these  substances  may  thus  be 
briefly  stated.  If  any  fresh  vegetable  matter 
which  contains  sugar,  mucilage,  starch,  or  other 
of  the  vegetable  compounds  soluble  in  water, 
be  moistened  and  exposed  to  air,  at  a  tempera- 
ture from  5A°  to  80°,  oxygen  will  soon  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  carbonic  acid  formed,  heat  will  be 
produced,  and  elastic  fluids,  principally  carbonic 
acid,  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  and  hydro-car- 
bonate, will  be  evolved ;  a  dark-coloured  liquid, 
of  a  slightly  sour  or  bitter  taste,  will  likewise  be 
formed ;  and  if  the  process  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue for  a  time  sufficiently  long,  nothing  solid 
will  remain,  except  earthy  and  saline  matter, 
coloured  black  by  charcoal.  The  dark  coloured 
fluid  formed  in  the  fermentation  always  contains 
acetic  acid,  and  when  albumen  or  gluten  exists 
in  the  vegetable  substance,  it  likewise  contains 
volatile  alkali.  In  proportion  as  there  is  more 
gluten,  albumen,  or  matters  soluble  in  water  in 
the  vegetable  substances  exposed  to  fermenta- 
tion, so  in  proportion,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  will  the  process  be  more  rapid. 
Pure  woody  fibre  alone  undergoes  a  change  very 
slowly,  but  its  texture  is  broken  down,  and  it 
is  easily  resolved  into  new  aliments,  when  mixed 
with  substances  more  liable  to  change,  contain- 
ing more  oxygen  and  hydrogen.    Volatile  and 
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fixed  oils,  resins,  and  wax,  arc  more  susceptible 
of  change  than  woody  fibre,  when  exposed  to 
air  and  water,  but  much  less  liable  than  the 
other  vegetable  compounds ;  and  even  the  moat 
in  flammable  substances,  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  become  gradually  soluble  in  water. 
Animal  matters  in  general  are  more  liable  to 
decompose  than  vegetable  substances,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  formed 
in  the  process  of  their  putrefaction.  They  pro- 
duce foetid  compound  elastic  fluids,  and  likewise 
azote  ;  they  afford  dark  coloured  acid  and  oily 
fluids,  and  leave  a  residuum  of  salts  and  earths, 
mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  principal  substances  which  constitute  the 
different  parts  of  animals,  or  which  are  found 
in  their  blood,  their  secretions,  or  their  excre- 
ments, are  gelatine,  fibrin,  mucus,  fatty,  or  oily 
matter,  albumen,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other 
acid,  saline,  and  earthy  matters. 

Whenever  manures  consist  principally  of  mat- 
ter soluble  in  water,  it  is  evident  that  their  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  should  be  prevented 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  only  cases  in  which 
these  processes  can  be  useful,  are  when  the  man- 
ure consists  principally  of  vegetable  or  animal 
fibre.  The  circumstances  necessary  for  the  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  substances,  are  similar  to 
those  required  for  the  fermentation  of  vegetable 
matters — a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point, 
the  presence  of  water,  and  of  oxygen,  at  least  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  process.  To  prevent  man- 
ures from  decomposing,  they  should  be  pre- 
served dry,  defended  from  the  contact  of  air, 
and  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Salt  and  alcohol 
appear  to  owe  their  power  of  preserving  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  to  their  attraction  for 
water,  by  which  they  prevent  its  decomposing 
action,  and  likewise  to  their  excluding  air. 

We  shall  here  enumerate  a  few  of  the  different 
kinds  of  manures.  All  green  succulent  plants 
contain  saccharine  or  mucilaginous  matter,  with 
woody  fibre,  and  readily  ferment.  Such  should 
therefore,  if  intended  for  manure,  be  used  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  death.  Hence  the  advan- 
tage of  digging  in  green  crops,  whether  natural 
or  sown  on  purpose;  they  must  not,  however,  be 
turned  in  too  deep,  otherwise  fermentation  will 
be  prevented  by  compression  and  exclusion  of 
air.  Green  crops  should  be  dug  in,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, when  in  flower,  or  at  the  time  the  flower 
is  beginning  to  appear ;  for  it  is  at  this  period 
that  they  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  easily 
soluble  matter,  and  that  their  leaves  are  most 
active  in  forming  nutritive  matter.  Green  crops, 
bind  weeds,  or  the  parings  of  hedges  or  ditches, 
require  no  preparation  to  fit  them  for  manure, 
nor  does  any  kind  of  fresh  vegetable  matter. 
The  decomposition  slowly  proceeds  beneath  the 
soil,  the  soluble  matters  are  gradually  dissolved, 
and  the  slight  fermentation  which  goes  on, 
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checked  by  the  want  of  a  free  communication  of 
air,  tends  to  render  the  woody  fibre  soluble, 
without  occasioning  the  rapid  dissipation  of 
elastic  matter.  When  old  pastures  are  broken 
up  and  turned  into  garden  ground,  not  only  has 
the  soil  been  enriched  by  the  death  and  slow 
decay  of  the  plants  which  have  left  soluble  mat- 
ters in  the  soil,  but  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the 
grasses  living  at  the  time,  and  occupying  so  large 
a  part  of  the  surface,  afford  saccharine,  mucila- 
ginous, and  extractive  matters,  which  become 
immediately  the  food  of  the  crop,  and  from  their 
gradual  decomposition  afford  a  supply  for  suc- 
cessive years. 

Rape  cake  and  lintseed  cake  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  mucilage,  some  albuminous  matter, 
and  oil.  This  kind  of  manure  should  be  used 
recent,  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible  before  it  is 
applied. 

Malt  dust  consists  chiefly  of  the  incipient 
germ  which  is  separated  from  the  grain,  in  the 
process  of  turning  and  drying  the  malt.  It  is 
a  strong  manure,  probably  from  containing  a 
portion  of  saccharine  matter,  and,  like  the  last, 
should  be  used  in  its  recent  and  dry  state. 

Sea  weeds.  The  different  kinds  of fuci,  alge, 
and  conifer  <r  are  largely  employed  as  manures 
on  the  sea  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  Orkney  islands,  the  sea 
tang  (fueus  digit  at  us, )  is  generally  used  on 
account  of  it*  greater  substance.  When  driven 
on  shore  by  the  winter  storms  or  gales  of  spring, 
it  is  collected  and  laid  on  the  land,  and  then 
ploughed  down.  It  is  a  powerful  manure,  but 
its  benefits  do  not  extend  beyond  one,  or  at  most 
two  seasons.  By  dilution  in  water,  the  fuci 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage  and  by  dis- 
tillation water,  but  no  ammonia;  the  residue 
contains  carbonaceous  matter,  with  sea  salt  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  Sea  weed  is  sometimes  suf- 
fered to  ferment  before  it  is  used,  but  this  pro- 
cess seems  wholly  unnecessary,  for  there  is  no 
fibrous  matter  rendered  soluble  in  the  process, 
and  a  part  of  the  manure  is  lost.  The  best  me- 
thod is  to  use  it  as  fresh  as  it  can  be  procured. 
Some  sea  weed  which  had  been  fermented,  so  as 
to  have  lost  about  half  its  weight,  afforded  less 
than  one-twelfth  of  mucilaginous  matter ;  from 
which  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  some  of 
this  substance  is  destroyed  in  fermentation. 

Peat  earth.  This  substance  remains  for  years 
exposed  to  water  and  air  without  undergoing 
change,  and  in  this  inert  state  yields  little  or  no 
nourishment  to  plants.  Mere  woody  fibre  will 
not  decompose,  unless  some  substances  are  mixed 
with  it,  which  act  the  same  part  as  the  muci- 
lage, sugar,  and  extractive  or  albuminous  mat- 
ters with  which  it  is  usually  associated  in  herbs 
and  succulent  vegetables.  Tims,  a  mixture  of 
common  farm-yard  dung  and  peat  earth  will 
ferment  readily,  or  any  other  species  of  putres- 


cible  substance  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
One  part  of  dung  is  thus  found  to  promote  the 
fermentation  of  three  parts  of  peat.  In  cases  in 
which  living  vegetables  are  mixed  with  the  pea:, 
the  fermentation  will  be  more  readily  effected. 

Tanners*  spent  bark,  wood  shavings,  or  otbw 
vegetable  fibre,  will  probably  require  as  much 
dung  to  bring  them  into  fermentation  as  th* 
worst  kinds  of  peat.  Woody  fibre  may  also  be 
prepared  bo  as  to  become  a  manure  by  the  action 
of  lime. 

Wood  ashes  imperfectly  formed,  that  is,  con- 
taining much  charcoal,  are  said  to  have  been  used 
with  success  as  a  manure.  A  part  of  their  effect* 
may  be  owing  to  the  slow  and  gradual  consump- 
tion of  the  cliarcoal,  which  seems  capable  under 
other  circumstances  than  those  of  actual  combus- 
tion, of  absorbing  oxygen  so  as  to  become  carbonic 
acid.  Yeast  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sod 
durable  of  manures,  but  from  its  expense  can  ot 
course  be  little  used  in  this  way.  It  imparts  a 
very  vivid  green  to  auriculas.* 

Animal  manures.  These  su bstances  in  gene- 
ral require  no  chemical  preparation  to  fit  them 
for  the  soil.  The  great  object  is  to  blend  then, 
with  the  earthy  constituents  in  a  proper  state  of 
division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  decom- 
position. Horses,  dogs,  or  other  Urge  animals 
that  have  died,  should  be  covered  up  with  five  or 
six  times  their  bulk  of  soil,  mixed  with  one  par 
of  lime,  and  allowed  to  decompose  in  this  way 
for  a  few  months,  till  the  soil  is  impregnate ! 
with  fertilizing  juices.  At  the  time  of  digging 
up  this  dunghill,  the  addition  of  a  little  quick- 
lime will  destroy  the  nauseous  smell. 

Fish.  These  also  afford  a  rich  manure,  and 
should  be  applied  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  their  decomposition  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  land  animals.  The  quantity,  however, 
should  be  limited. 

A.  Young  records  an  experiment,  in  which 
herrings  spread  over  a  field  and  ploughed  in  for 
wheat,  produced  so  rank  a  crop,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely hud  before  liarvest.  The  refuse  of  pil- 
cherds  are  used  in  Cornwall,  mixed  with  sand 
and  soil ;  and  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  mar>h  \ 
counties  of  England,  the  common  stickleback, 
found  in  abundance  in  the  shallow  waters,  U 
used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Bones  of  animals  are  now  much  used  as  a 
manure  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  their 
use  is  spreading  rapidly  over  the  continent. 
They  are  ground  in  a  mill,  and  reduced  to  » 
coarse  powder,  and  then  strewed  on  the  soil. 
This  substance  is  best  adapted  for  a  dry  soil. 

Horn,  hair,  and  the  refuse  of  skin 
manufactures,  are  all  useful  manures. 

Urine,  blood,  and  other  liquid  animal 
if  preserved  in  pits  or  boxes,  also  prove  highly 
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stimulating  food  for  vegetables.  To  this  may  be 
added,  the  excrements  of  animals.  Horse  and 
cow  dung  is  usually  allowed  by  practical  agri- 
culturists to  ferment  and  rot  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  land ;  though  Sir  II.  Davy,  on  chemical 
principles,  recommends  all  such  to  be  used  in  a 
recent  state.  The  dung  of  birds,  especially  of 
those  that  feed  on  animal  matter,  is  reckoned 
highly  stimulating  manure. 

Lime.  Calcareous  and  saline  matters  are  much 
employed  in  vegetable  culture. 

**  Some  inquirers,"  says  Sir  II.  Davy,  "  adopt- 
ing that  sublime  generalization  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  matter  is  the  same  in  essence, 
and  that  the  different  substances  considered  as 
elements  by  chemists,  are  merely  different 
arrangements  of  the  same  indestructible  particles, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  the  varieties 
of  the  principles  found  in  plants  may  be  formed 
from  the  substances  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
vegetable  life  is  a  process  in  which  bodies,  that 
the  analytical  philosopher  is  unable  to  change 
or  to  form,  are  constantly  composed  and  decom- 
posed. But  the  general  result  of  experiments 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  com- 
position of  the  earths,  by  plants  from  any  of  the 
elements  found  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  water, 
and  there  ore  various  facts  contradictory  to  the 
idea."  Jacquin  states,  that  the  ashes  of  glass- 
wort,  C saltola  soda,)  when  it  grows  in  inland 
situations,  afford  the  vegetable  alkali ;  when  it 
grows  on  the  sea-shore,  where  compounds  which 
afford  soda  are  more  abundant,  it  yields  this 
alkali.  Duhamel  found  that  plants  which  usu- 
ally grow  on  the  sea-shore,  made  small  progress 
when  planted  in  soils  containing  little  common 
salt.  The  sun-flower,  w  hen  growing  in  lands 
containing  no  nitre,  does  not  afford  that  sub- 
stance, though,  when  watered  by  a  solution  of 
nitre,  it  yields  nitre  abundantly.  The  table  of 
De  Saussure  shows  that  the  ashes  of  plants  are 
similar  in  constitution  to  the  soils  in  w  hich  they 
have  vegetated.  This  philosopher  made  plants 
grow  in  solutions  of  different  salts,  and  he  ascer- 
tained, that  in  all  coses  certain  portions  of  the 
salts  were  absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  found 
unaltered  in  their  organs.  Even  animals  do  not 
appear  to  possess  the  power  of  forming  the  alka- 
lies and  earthy  substances.  Dr  Fordyce  found 
that  when  canary  birds,  at  the  time  they  were 
laying  egg9,  were  deprived  of  access  to  carbonate 
of  lime,  their  eggs  had  soft  shells.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  chemical  analysis  of  Dr  Marcet,  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
found  in  the  bones  of  the  chick,  is  much  more 
than  that  previously  existing  in  the  contents  of 
the  egg,  or  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shell. 

Lime,  from  its  strong  attraction  for  carbonic 
acid  and  moisture,  may  thus  also  be  benelieial, 
by  affording  a  supply  of  both  these  to  plants. 
Lime  exist*  in  nature,  and  in  the  soil,  in  a  state 


of  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  Limestone, 
however,  before  it  can  be  rendered  friable,  must 
first  be  burnt  and  reduced  to  a  quick  or  caustic 
lime.  In  this  state,  on  the  addition  of  water, 
it  readily  pulverizes,  and  greedily  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Very  few 
limestones  or  chalks,  however,  are  pure,  the 
primary  marbles  and  calcareous  spars  being  the 
exception.  Clay,  flint,  magnesia,  iron,  and  other 
salts,  are  in  greater  or  less  quantity  found  mixed 
in  limestones.  Slacked  lime  is  a  combination 
of  lime  with  about  a  third  of*  its  weight  of  water, 
and  is  called  a  hydrate  of  lime,  and  when  this 
hydrate  becomes,  by  exposure  to  air,  a  carbon- 
ate, the  excess  of  water  is  expelled.  When 
freshly  burned  or  slacked  lime  is  mixed  with 
arty  moist  fibrous  vegetable  matter,  there  is  a 
strong  action  between  the  lime  and  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  compost  toge- 
ther, of  which  a  part  is  usually  soluble  in  water, 
liy  this  kind  of  operation,  lime  renders  matter, 
w  hich  was  before  comparatively  inert,  nutritive; 
and  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound  in  all  vege- 
table matters,  it  becomes,  at  the  same  time, 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  Mild  lime, 
powdered  limestone,  marls,  and  chalk,  have  no 
action  of  this  kind  upon  vegetable  matter  ;  they 
destroy  worms  and  other  tender-skinned  vermin, 
and  they  prevent  the  too  rapid  decomposition  of 
substances  already  dissolved,  but  in  other  re- 
spects their  operations  are  different  from  that  of 
quick  lime.  Lime,  marls,  and  even  shell-sand, 
produce  wonderful  effects  on  peat  soils,  by 
absorbing  the  gallic  acid  which  they  contain, 
and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the  woody 
matters. 

All  soils  having  a  deficiency  of  calcareous 
earth,  and  which  do  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
are  improved  by  lime,  either  mild  or  quicklime. 
Sandy  soils  are  improved  more  than  clay.  When 
a  soil  deficient  in  calcareous  matter  contains 
much  soluble  vegetable  manure,  the  application 
of  quick  lime  should  always  be  avoided,  as  it 
either  tends  to  decompose  the  soluble  matters, 
by  uniting  to  them  carbon  and  oxygen,  so  as  to 
become  mild  lime,  or  it  combines  with  the 
soluble  matters,  and  forms  compounds,  having 
less  attraction  for  water  than  the  pure  vegetable 
substance.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
most  animal  manures,  but  the  operation  of  the 
lime  is  different  in  different  cases,  and  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  animal  matter.  Lime 
forms  a  kind  of  insoluble  soap  with  oily  matters, 
and  then  gradually*  decomposes  them,  by  sepa- 
rating from  these  oxygen  and  carbon.  It  com- 
bines likewise  with  the  animal  acids,  and  proba- 
bly assists  their  decomposition,  by  extracting 
carbonaceous  matter  from  them,  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  consequently  it  must  render  them 
\vs*  nutritive.  It  tends  to  diminish  likewise 
the  nutritive  powers  of  albumen  from  the  same 
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causes,  and  always  destroys,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  roal  and  vegetable  bodies;  it  is  insoluble  in  pure 


the  efficacy  of  animal  manures,  either  by  com- 
bining with  certain  of  their  elements,  or  by 
giving  to  them  new  arrangements.  Lime  should 
never  be  applied  with  animal  manures,  unless 
they  are  too  rich,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing noxious  effluvia.  It  is  injurious  when  mixed 
with  common  dung,  and  tends  to  render  the 
extractive  matter  insoluble  ;  and  with  almost 
all  soft  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  lime 
forms  insoluble  composts,  and  thus  destroys  their 
fermentative  properties.  Such  compounds,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  the  air, 
alter  in  course  of  time,  the  lime  becomes  a  car- 
bonate, and  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
enter  by  degrees  into  new  compounds  suited  for 
vegetable  nourishment.  In  this  view,  lime  pre- 
sents two  great  advantages  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants ;  the  first,  that  of  disposing  certain  inso- 
luble bodies  to  form  soluble  compounds ;  the 
second,  that  of  prolonging  the  action  and  nutri- 
tive qualities  of  substances  beyond  the  term, 
during  which  they  would  be  retained,  if  these 
substances  were  not  made  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  lime. 

Impure  lime,  where  the  mixture  is  clay  or 
silex,  is  less  efficacious  in  proportion  to  theadmix- 
ture,  but  these  substances  are  not  deleterious. 

Magnesia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  deemed 
hurtful  to  corn  crops,  although  it  may  be  found 
advantageous  in  mixing  with  peat  soils.  Car- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  deemed  a  useful  constitu- 
ent of  soils. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  has  been  sometimes 
applied  as  a  manure,  but  the  exact  nature  of  its 
effects  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  persons  to  act  by  its 
power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  air  ;  but 
this  agency  must  be  apparently  insignificant. 
When  combined  with  water,  it  retains  that  fluid 
too  powerfully  to  yield  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  and  its  adhesive  attraction  for  moisture  is 
inconsiderable ;  the  small  quantity  in  which  it  is 
used  is  also  a  circumstance  hostile  to  this  idea. 
It  has  been  erroneously  said,  that  gypsum  agists 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances  and  the  | 
decomposition  of  manure.  The  a-hes  of  saint- 
foin,  clover,  and  ryegrass  yield  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gypsum,  and  for  such  crops  it  is  well 
suited.  The  reason  why  trvpsum  is  not  generallv 
efficacious,  is  prolwbly  because  most  cultivated 
soils  contain  it  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  use 
of  the  grasses.  In  the  common  course  of  culti- 
vation, gypsum  is  furnished  in  the  manure,  for 
it  is  contained  in  stable  dung,  and  in  the  dung 
of  all  cattle  fed  on  grass,  and  it  is  not  taken  up 
in  corn  crops,  or  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  and  in 
very  small  quantities  in  turnip  crops ;  but  where 
lands  are  exclusively  devoted  to  pasturage  and 
hay,  it  will  be  continually  consumed. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  compound  part  of  ani- 


water,  but  is  soluble  in  water  containing  enj 
acids.  1 1  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  calcic** 
bones.  It  exists  in  most  excrement  it  ious  di- 
stances, and  is  found  both  in  the  straw  and  grain 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  and  likewbt 
in  beans,  pea*,  and  tares.  Phosphate  of  lin>e  t« 
generally  conveyed  to  the  land  in  the  compo«i- 
tion  of  other  manure,  and  it  is  probably  neces- 
sary  to  corn  and  other  crops. 

H  'ood  ashes  consist  chiefly  of  potass  united  to 
carbonic  acid ;  and  as  this  is  found  in  almost  i\ 
plants,  its  efficacy  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil 
is  obvious. 

Common  itaUy  which  is  a  chloride  of  soda,  is  alio 
occasionally  used  as  a  manure.  According  to 
Sir  John  Ptingle,  salt  in  small  quantities  asKs^ 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. 

Soot  contains  ammonia,  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
and  carl>on  or  charcoal;  it  thus  affords  a  power- 
ful manure.  On  the  whole,  Sir  U.  Davy  is  of 
opinion,  that  except  the  ammoniacal  compounds, 
or  the  compounds  containing  nitric,  acetic,  and 
carbonic  acid,  none  of  the  saline  substances  can 
afford,  by  decomposition,  any  of  the  common 
principles  of  vegetation.  The  alkaline  sulphates, 
and  the  earthy  muriates,  are  so  seldom  found  in 
plants,  or  are  found  in  such  minute  quantities, 
that  it  never  can  be  an  object  to  apply  them  to 
the  soil.  The  earthy  and  alkaline  substanw* 
seem  never  to  be  formed  in  vegetation,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  are  never 
decomposed  ;  for  after  being  absorbed,  they  are 
found  in  the  ashes.  The  metallic  bases  of  the* 
cannot  exist  in  contact  with  aqueous  fluids,  and 
these  metallic  bases,  like  other  metals,  have  nr. 
as  yet  been  resolved  into  any  other  forms  ui 
matter  by  artificial  processes.  They  combit* 
readily  with  other  elements,  but  they  remain 
indestructible,  and  can  be  traced  undiminished 
in  quality  through  their  diversified  combina- 
tions. 

The  fermenting  substances  used  in  forming 
hot  beds  are,  stable  litter  or  dung  in  a  recent  or 
fresh  state,  tanner's  bark,  leaves  of  trees,  grass, 
and  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  generally. 
Stable  dung  is  in  the  most  general  use  lor  form- 
ire:  hot  beds,  which  are  square  masses  of  this 
dung  after  it  has  undergone  violent  fermentation. 
Tanners'  bark  is  only  preferred  to  dung,  becau* 
the  substance  which  undergoes  the  process  ef 
putrid  fermentation  requires  longer  time  t* 
decay.  Ucnce  it  is  found  useful  in  the  bark 
pits  of  hot  houses,  as  requiring  to  be  seldom^ 
removed  or  renewed  than  dung,  or  any  other 
known  fermentable  substance  that  can  be  pro- 
cured in  equal  quantity.  Leaves,  and  especial]} 
oak  leaves,  come  the  nearest  to  kirk,  and  have 
the  additional  advantage,  that  when  perfectly 
rotten  like  dung,  they  form  a  rich  mould  or 
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excellent  manure,  whereas  rotten  tanners'  bark  I 
is  found  rather  injurious  than  useful  to  vegeta- 
tion, unless  well  mixed  with  lime  and  earth. 

In  preparing  manures  for  hot  beds,  the  object 
is  to  modify  the  excessive  heat  generated  in  the 
first  process  of  fermentation.    For  this  purpose, 
a  certain  degre«  of  moisture  and  air  in  the  fer- 
menting bodies  ure  requisite ;  and  hence,  they 
require  to  be  turned  over  frequently,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  water  given  when  the  process  appears 
retarded  for  want  of  it,  or  water  and  rain 
excluded  when  the  fermentation  is  too  languid, 
in  consequence  of  a  chill  state  of  the  mass.  Ile- 
cent  stable  dung  generally  requires  to  lie  a  month 
in  ridges  or  beds,  and  to  be  turned  over  in  that 
time  thrice  before  it  is  fit  for  cucumber  beds  of 
the  common  construction ;  but  for  common  beds, 
three  weeks,  a  fortnight,  or  less,  will  suffice,  or 
no  time  at  all  need  be  given,  but  the  dung  formed 
at  once  into  linings.    Tan  and  leaves  require  in 
ceneral  a  month,  but  much  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Fer- 
mentation is  always  most  rapid  in  summer,  and 
if  the  materials  are  spread  abroad  during  frost, 
«t  U  totally  impeded.    In  winter,  the  process  of 
preparation  generally  goes  on  under  cover  from 
the  weather  in  the  back  shades,  which  situation 
U  also  the  best  in  summer,  as  full  exposure  to 
U»*  sun  and  wind  dries  too  much  the  exterior 
surface;  but  when  sheds  cannot  be  had,  it  will 
go  on  very  well  in  the  open  air.    A  great  deal  ] 
of  heat  is  undoubtedly  lost  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, and  some  cultivators  have  recently 
devised  plans  to  turn  it  to  some  account,  by  fer- 
menting dung  in  vineries  which  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  forced,  or  in  vaults  under  pine  pita 
or  plant  stores. 

&*ri»g  tceda.  After  the  soil  is  properly  dry 
•nd  pulverized  the  seeds  are  deposited,  and  this 
should  always  be  done  in  dry  weather,  for  a  dry 
«>il  is  especially  requisite  for  covering  in  theseeds. 
Small  seeds  are  sown  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
■ccordingtothekind.  Some  are  planted  singly, 
"  beans,  potatoes;  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
are  covered  in,  much  depends  upon  the  kinds  of 
plants.  Some  6eeds  require  a  mere  sprinkling 
t-f  earth,  others  have  to  be  covered  up  with  one, 
two,  or  three  inches  of  mould,  especially  if 
planted  at  times  when  frost  occurs.  In  general, 
however,  as  germination  requires  air  and  heat, 
the  seeds  should  not  be  more  than  covered  with 
the  soil. 

Watering.  This  process  is  often  necessary, 
especially  in  horticulture,  as  a  means  of  nourish- 
ment to  growing  plants,  especially  as  a  support 
to  newly  transplanted  vegetables,  and  for  clean- 
,n?  the  leuves  and  destroying  insects.  Water 
should  never  be  thrown  over  the  leaves  of 
i'Jants  when  the  sun  shines.    Indeed,  watering 
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should  always  be  practised  either  in  the  evening 
or  the  morning,  as  during  sunny  days,  the  sud- 
den evaporation  of  water  causes  a  chill  which 
is  fatal  to  vegetation. 

North  and  east  winds,  which  are  generally  chill 
and  dry,  are  most  inimical  to  vegetation,  and 
during  such  times,  plants  in  the  open  air  should 
be  watered  with  circumspection.  The  process 
should  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  shelter  or 
matting  put  over  tender  plants.  While  south 
and  westerly  winds  prevail,  even  although  no 
rain  should  fall,  vegetables  are  not  in  such  need 
of  water,  as  the  air  at  those  times  is  full  of  mois- 
ture, and  the  soil  readily  absorbs  this  fluid  from 
the  air.  In  transplanting  vegetables,  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  is  necessary,  and  they  should  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  ;  a  glass  bell  or  a  close 
frame  put  over  such  plants,  serves  to  prevent 
too  great  an  evaporation  from  their  leaves,  and 
give9  time  for  the  roots  to  resume  their  action. 
In  huge  rooted  and  hardy  plants,  the  superflu- 
ous and  bulky  ports,  and  even  portions  of  the 
small  rootlets,  may  be  dressed  away  ;  but  in 
transplanting  smaller  and  more  delicately  rooted 
plants,  the  minute  fibres  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  and  placed  in  a  natural  position 
among  the  soft  mould.  It  is  in  the  action  of 
these  rootlets  chiefly,  that  the  vigorous  growth 
of  the  plant  depends.  In  transplanting  into 
pots,  the  general  practice  is,  to  begin  with  the 
smallest- sized  pot,  and  gradually  to  transplant 
into  others  larger,  as  the  plant  advances,  and  ns 
the  object  may  be  to  produce  a  large  or  a  small 
plant.  In  the  case  of  balsams  and  tender  annuals 
this  may  require  to  be  done  three  or  four  times 
a  month,  till  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  size ; 
in  the  case  of  heaths,  not  more  than  once  a  year 
or  seldomer. 

Pruning  is  the  amputation  of  branches  of  trees, 
in  order  to  repress  too  great  growth,  and  to 
direct  the  sap  to  other  branches.  Of  two  adjoin- 
ing and  equal  sized  branches  of  the  same  tree,  if 
the  one  be  cut  off,  that  remaining  will  profit  by 
the  sap  which  would  have  nourished  the  other, 
and  both  the  leaves  and  the  fruits  w  hich  it  rony 
produce,  will  exceed  their  natuial  size.  If  part 
of  a  branch  be  cut  oft  which  would  have  car- 
ried a  number  of  fruits,  those  which  remain  will 
sit  or  fix  tatter,  and  become  larger.  The  objects 
of  pruning  them  may  be  the  promotion  of 
growth  and  bulk,  lessening  bulk,  modifying 
form,  promoting  the  formation  of  blossom  buds, 
enlarging  fruit,  adjusting  the  stem  and  branches 
to  the  roots,  renewal  of  decayed  plants  or  trees, 
and  removal  or  ctire  of  diseases. 

Grafting.  This  is  a  process  applicable  to  all 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  even  smaller  plants,  and 
consists  in  inoculating  or  joining  one  branch  of 
a  species  to  another,  and  thus  producing  a  variety 
different  from  either.  A  grafted  tree  consists  of 
two  ports,  the  scion  and  the  stock.    The  scion 
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is  a  part  of  the  living  vegetable,  which  united 
or  inserted  in  a  stock  identifies  itself  with  it, 
and  grows  then  as  on  its  natural  stem  and  roots. 
The  scion  and  stock  must  be  either  of  identical 
species,  or  of  the  same  genera,  or  genera  of  the 
same  natural  family,  otherwise  the  graft  will 
not  succeed.  It  was  formerly  a  popular  opinion 
that  any  scion  would  succeed  on  any  stock. 
Thus  Pliny,  Varro,  and  Columella,  speak  of 
apples  and  vines  grafted  on  elms  and  poplars  ; 
and  Evelyn  mentions,  that  he  saw  a  rose  grafted 
on  an  orange  tree  in  Holland.  The  ancients 
acknowledge,  however,  that  such  grafts  Mere  of 
very  short  duration ;  and  Professor  Thouin  re- 
marks, that  the  result  of  numerous  experiments 
made  by  him,  proves  that  if  any  one  of  these 
grafts  seems  at  first  to  succeed,  they  all  perish 
in  a  very  short  period. 

The  periods  of  the  movement  of  the  sap  in 
different  species  of  trees,  the  permanence,  or  time 
of  falling  of  their  leaves,  and  the  periods  of 
maturation  and  qualities  of  the  fruits,  are  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  grafts. 

Grafting  may  be  performed  on  all  herbaceous 
vegetables  with  solid  stems.  Georgina  roots 
are  frequently  grafted  in  this  country;  and  in 
France,  melons  have  been  grafted  on  cucumbers, 
love  apples  on  potatoes,  and  cauliflowers  on  cab- 
bages. 

Grafting  may  be  performed  with  scions  of  the 
current  year's  shoots,  or  with  those  of  several 
years  growth.  The  stock  does  not  change  the 
character  of  the  species  of  the  scion  which  may 
be  grafted  on  it,  although  it  materially  affects 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Some  kinds  of  stocks 
are  more  adapted  for  grafting  than  others.  The 
great  art  of  grafting  is  to  unite  exactly  the  inner 
bark  of  the  scion  with  the  inner  lmrk  of  the 
stock,  and  thus  to  keep  them  in  contact,  till  a 
union  takes  place. 

Whip  or  tongue  grafting.  To  effect  this  pro- 
cess in  the  most  perfect  manner,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  top  of  the  stock  and  the  extremity  of 
the  scion  should  be  of  equal  diameter.  Hence, 
this  kind  of  grafting  can  be  performed  on  smaller 
stocks  than  any  other.  The  scion  and  stock 
being  cut  off  obliquely  at  corresponding  angles, 
as  near  as  the  operator  can  guess  them,  cut  off 
the  tip  of  the  stock  obliquely  or  nearly  hori- 
zontally, a  slit  is  now  to  be  made  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  sloped  face  of  the  stock  down- 
wards, and  a  similar  one  in  the  scion  upwards. 
The  tongue  or  wedge-like  process,  forming  the 
upper  part  of  the  sloping  face  of  the  scion,  is  then 
inserted  downwards  in  the  cleft  of  the  stock, 
the  inner  barks  of  both  being  brought  closely  to 
unite  on  one  side,  so  as  not  to  be  displaced  in 
tying,  which  ought  to  be  done  ini mediately  with 
a  ribbond  of  bast  brought  in  a  neat  manner 
*everal  times  round  the  stock,  and  which  is  gene- 


rally  done  from  right  to  left  when  the  scion  is 
placed  with  the  right  hand,  but  from  left  \o 
right,  when  it  is  placed  with  the  left  hand,  Tk 
next  operation  is  to  clay  the  whole  overan  inch 
thick  on  every  side,  from  about  half  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  bottom  of  the  graft,  to  an 
inch  over  the  top  of  the  stock,  finishing  the  whole 
coat  of  clay  in  a  kind  of  oval  globular  form, 
closing  it  effectually  about  the  scion  and  eten 
part,  so  as  the  weather  or  light  may  not  pene- 
trate, to  prevent  which  is  the  whole  intention 
of  claying.   The  French  method  of  grafting  dif- 
fers from  the  English,  in  their  never  psriwr 
more  off  the  stock,  however  large,  than  the  width 
of  the  scion.    In  both  modes,  the  stock  is  some- 
times not  shortened  down  to  the  graft,  but  a  fe* 
inches  left  to  nerve  as  a  prop  to  tie  the  shoob 
proceeding  from  the  scion,  or  even  to  admit  of 
fastening  the  ligatures  used  in  the  operation 
more  securely. 

In  tltft  grafting,  the  head  of  the  stock  or 
branch,  which  may  be  two  or  three  inehea  in 
diameter,  is  first  cut  off  obliquely,  and  then  the 
sloped  part  is  cut  over  horizontally  near  the 
middle  of  the  slope  ;  a  cleft  nearly  two  inches 
long  is  made  with  a  stout  knife  or  chisel  in  the 
crown  downwards,  at  right  angles  to  the  sloped 
part,  taking  care  not  to  divide  the  pith.  Thu 
cleft  is  kept  open  by  the  knife.  The  scion  hss 
its  extremity  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  wedge ;  it  is  left  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thicker  on  the  outer  or  bark 
side,  and  brought  to  a  fine  edge  on  the  insi<k ; 
it  is  then  inserted  into  the  opening  prepared  fir 
it,  and  the  knife  being  withdrawn,  the  stork 
closes  firmly  upon  it.  Two  or  more  scions  n»v 
be  thus  grafted  into  the  same  stock. 

Crown  grafting  is  practised  chiefly  in  thick 
stocks,  shortened  branches,  or  headed  down  tree-. 
In  this  operation  the  scion  is  inserted  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  it  is  most  successful 
when  performed  later  than  the  others.  FirV. 
cut  or  saw  off  the  head  of  the  stock  or  branch 
horizontally  or  level,  and  pair  the  stock  smooth. 
Then  cut  one  side  of  each  scion  flat  and  some- 
what sloping,  an  inch  and  a  half  lonir,  formii  g 
a  sort  of  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  slope  to  rot 
upon  the  crown  of  the  stock  ;  then  rai»  tl!r 
rind  of  the  stock  with  the  ivory  wedge,  fonnirc 
the  handle  of  the  budding  knife,  so  as  to  adnn: 
the  scion  between  it  and  the  wood  two  incln* 
down;  which  done,  place  the  scion  with  the  cut 
side  next  the  wood,  thrusting  it  down  fnrenoncii 
for  the  shoulder  to  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  stock, 
and  in  this  manner  may  be  put  three,  four,  n". 
or  more  scions  in  one  large  stock  or  branch. 

Side  grafting  differs  from  whip  grafting 
being  performed  on  the  side  of  the  stock  withoc: 
bending  down.    It  is  practised  on  wall  tree*  to 
fill  up  vacancies,  and  sometimes  in  order  to  ha" 
a  variety  of  fruits  upon  the  same  tree.  Hsvin: 
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fixed  upon  those  parts  of  the  branches  where 
wood  is  wanting  to  furnish  the  head  or  any  part 
of  the  trees,  ^ope  off  the  hnrk  and  a  little  of 
the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  w  ions  to 
fit  the  part  as  near  as  possible  ;  then  join  them 
to  the  branch,  tie  them  with  bark,  and  clay 
them  over. 

In  a  month  after  any  of  the  operations  of  graft- 
ing, it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  scion  has 
united  with  the  stock,  by  observing  the  progress 
of  its  buds ;  but  in  general,  it  is  not  safe  to  re- 
move the  clay  for  three  months  or  more,  till  the 
graft  be  completely  cicatrised.  The  clay  may 
generally  be  taken  off  in  July  or  August,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ligatures  loosened,  when 
the  scion  seems  to  require  more  room  to  expand  ; 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  parts  have 
l>een  thus  partially  inured  to  the  air,  and  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  scion  being  blown  off 
by  winds,  the  whole  of  the  ligatures  may  be 
removed. 

If  the  stock  was  not  shortened  down  close  to 
the  graft  or  junction  of  the  scion  with  the  stock 
at  the  time  of  performing  the  operation,  it  may 
be  done  now,  or  as  soon  as  the  ligatures  can  be 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

In  particular  cases,  a  ligature  round  the  graft, 
or  a  stake  or  other  prop  for  the  shoots  of  the 
scion,  may  be  necessary  for  a  year  to  come,  to 
protect  against  winds,  or  a  bandage  of  moss  may 
be  kept  over  the  graft  to  preserve  moisture,  and 
encourage  the  expansion  of  the  parts  and  com- 
plete filling  up  of  the  wound. 

Scions  are  generally  taken  from  the  young 
shoots  of  last  summer's  growth,  and  from  the 
outside  lateral  branches.  They  should  be  ga- 
thered several  weeks  before  the  season  for  graft- 
ing arrives,  as  experience  has  shown  that  grafting 
may  most  successful ly  be  performed  by  allowing 
the  stock  to  have  some  advantage  over  the  graft 
in  forwardness  of  vegetation.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  sap  of  the  stock  should  be  in  brisk  motion 
At  the  time  of  grafting. 

Grafting  clay  is  prepared  either  from  stiff  yel- 
low or  blue  clay,  or  from  clayey  loam,  well  beat 
up  with  a  fourth  of  horse  dung  anil  a  little  chop- 
ped hay.  The  French  and  Dutch  use  one  half 
fresh  cow  dung  free  from  litter,  and  one  half 
fresh  loam. 

Budding  or  grafting  l>y  gem*.  This  is  per- 
formed by  taking  an  eye  or  bud  of  a  liqueous 
plant  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  bark,  and  in- 
serting it  into  the  bark  of  another  stem.  This 
process  may  also  lie  performed  with  herbaceous 
plants,  but  not  so  successfully.  Budding  is  per- 
formed any  time  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August,  regulated  by  the  time  at 
which  the  bud  is  formed  on  the  axilheof  the  leaf 
of  the  current  year.  The  buds  are  known  to  be 
ready  by  the  shield  or  portion  of  bark  to  which 
they  are  attached  easily  parting  with  the  wood. 


J  They  should  be  gathered  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  in 
i  the  evening,  and  used  as  soon  as  possible,  alt  hough 
they  may  be  sent  to  a  considerable  distance,  pre- 
served in  moist  moss. 

In  cutting  off  the  bud,  insert  the  knife  half 
an  inch  below  it,  and  cut  upwards  a  slice  of  the 
wood  along  with  the  bark,  to  half  an  inch  above 
the  bud.  The  bud  being  thus  disengaged,  the 
woody  part  is  to  be  carefully  separated  from  the 
bark,  and  the  bud  examined,  to  ascertain  that  it^ 
is  sound  and  perfect.  A  horizontal  slit  is  next 
to  be  made  in  the  tree  or  stock  where  the  bud  is 
to  be  inserted,  and  then  another  slit  perpendicu- 
lar, cutting  in  both  cases  through  the  bark  into 
the  wood,  and  forming  an  incision  in  shape  of  the 
letter  T.  The  bark  in  the  perpendicular  slit  is 
to  be  gently  raised  a  little  from  the  wood  on 
each  side,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  bark  of 
the  bud  slipped  into  the  opening;  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bark  is  next  to  be  cut  across  hori- 
zontally, corresponding  to  the  horizontal  cut  or 
upper  portion  of  the  T,  so  as  that  the  incised 
edge  of  both  barks  may  come  into  exact  contact. 
The  wound  is  now  bound  round  with  a  piece  of 
wetted  bast.  This  operation  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  reversing  the  incision,  thus  j^. 

Scallop  budding  is  |>erformod  by  paring  a  thin 
tongue- shaped  portion  of  bark  from  the  stock, 
and  applying  the  bud,  without  divesting  it  of  its 
portion  of  wood,  so  as  that  the  barks  of  both 
may  exactly  fit,  and  tying  it  in  the  usual  way. 
These  buds  generally  adhere  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  may  be  known  to  have  done 
so,  by  their  fresh  growing  appearance. 

Pro/Higation  by  cuttings.  This  process  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  easy  in  the  case  of  many 
trees,  as  the  willows  and  poplars;  but  requires 
some  management  in  the  heaths,  myrtles,  and 
other  shrubs.  Cuttings  are  to  be  chosen  from 
the  side  shoots  of  plants,  especially  those  which 
show  a  tendency  to  droop  towards  the  ground, 
and  the  proper  time  for  doing  this  is  when  the 
sap  is  in  full  motion.  The  cuttings  should  con- 
tain a  portion  of  last  year's  wood,  or  of  wood  so 
far  formed,  and  aft*-r  it  has  assumed  its  proper 
brown  colour.  Cuttings  from  herbaceous  plants 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  low  growths,  but  they 
will  also  succeed  occasionally  from  the  flower 
stems.  The  cuttings  should  be  prepared,  so  as 
that  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  joint  or  bud 
when  the  leaves  spring  out,  and  the  upper  leaves 
should  be  left  on  the  branch. 

In  plants  difficult  to  strike,  it  is  a  general 
practice  before  cutting  them  off  from  the  parent 
plant,  to  cut  a  ring  round  the  bark,  and  after 
remaining  on  the  parent  branch  for  a  short  time, 
till  a  callus  is  formed,  thev  are  cut  oft  below  the 
ring  and  inserted  into  earth.  Tender  cuttings, 
%vhen  planted  in  pots,  should  be  placed  near 
the  sides,  not  in  the  middle,  with  their  lower 
ends  touching  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  or  resting 
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in  sand  or  gravel.  Id  this  way  they  readily  ; 
strike,  whereas,  if  planted  in  the  loam  in  the  1 
middle,  they  will  fail* 

The  cuttings  should  not  be  inserted  to  a  great 
depth,  und  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  light  is  preferable  to  any  excess.  A  glass 
frame  or  handbell  cover  promotes  their  striking 
very  considerably,  by  tending  to  promote  an  equi- 
librium of  atmosphere  and  temperature.  The 
degree  of  heat  necessary,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  plants.  In  general,  cuttings  dur- 
ing the  process  of  striking  require  less  heat  than 
the  vigorous  parent  plant.  Cuttings  of  decidu-  i 
ous  hardy  trees  taken  off  in  autumn,  should  not  | 
be  put  into  heat  until  spring,  but  should  be  kept 
dormant  like  the  parent  trees. 

Piping  is  a  mode  of  propagating  used  with 
herbaceous  plants  having  jointed  tubular  stems, 
and  has  been  already  described  when  treating  of 
the  Dianthus  and  other  garden  flowers. 


CHAP.  LVIIl. 

DRYINO  AMD  PRESERVING  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLE 
SPECIMENS— WARD'S  PORTA ULE  CONSERVATORY. 

The  formation  of  an  herbarium  of  dried  plants 
is  an  almost  essential  requisite  for  the  botanist, 
and  forms  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  re- 
ference to  the  student  and  the  practical  cultiva- 
tor of  plants. 

The  following  directions  are  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  an  eminent  botanist,  Dr  Greville. 

Plants  are  preserved  by  placing  them  between 
sheets  of  absorbent  paper,  and  then  submitting 
them  to  pressure  until  they  are  quite  dry.  To 
dry  plants  is  a  very  simple  operation ;  and  there 
are  collectors  who  seem  to  think  that,  if  all 
moisture  is  expelled,  nothing  more  can  reason- 
ably be  expected.  This,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  science.  The  botanist 
must  aim  not  only  at  retaining  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  character,  but  the  original  beauty,  of 
the  plants  he  wishes  to  preserve.  Continental 
botanists,  especially  the  Germans,  are  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  their  speci- 
mens ;  and  the  black,  curtailed,  and  carelessly 
arranged  vegetable  remains  which  in  this  coun- 
try are  often  dignified  with  the  name  of  botani- 
cal specimens,  are  justly  regarded  by  them  as 
utterly  worthless,  and  would  equally  be  rejected 
by  every  one  anxious  to  form  a  valuable  collec- 
tion. 

Specimens  should  be  taken  (when  practicable) 
in  fine  weather,  and  free  from  external  moisture. 

They  should  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  growth, 
their  leaves  and  other  parts  uninjured.  When, 

«  Knight. 


as  is  the  case  in  some  plants,  the  lower  dm- 
leaves  differ  in  shape  from  the  upper  ones,  ail 
the  plant  is  too  large  to  preserve  entire,  portion 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  with  the  leans 
Bhould  be  taken  separately :  if  the  root-lean* 
also  differ,  they,  too,  should  be  preserved,  h 
some  cases,  it  is  important  to  have  the  you« 
shoot  with  its  fully  developed  leaves,  as  in  ti. 
genus  taliiy  where  the  stipules  are  deciduous: 
and  also  in  the  genus  rubusy  where  the  leaves, 
&c.  of  the  barren  surculi  are  most  charscteriv 
tic.    In  short,  it  should  always  be  borne  is 
mind,  that  a  perfect  specimen  of  any  plant  in- 
cludes ever}*  characteristic  part.    Bad  specimen 
are  always  to  be  rejected,  unless  the  plant  u 
of  great  rarity.    Varieties  are  always  interefi- 
ing,  as  well  as  remarkable  states  and  monstr*i- 
ties,  or  deviations  from  the  ordinary  arraag*- 
ment  of  any  of  the  parts.    In  regard  to  the 
of  specimens,  the  best  guide  is  the  paper 
generally  used  in  good  herbaria:  this  is  abocs 
seventeen  by  ten  and  a  half  inches.   No  spec- 
mens  should  therefore  exceed  sixteen  inches  U 
length  by  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  bread*] 
Plants  under  this  size  should  invariably  h**e 
the  root  attached.    It  may  be  laid  down  a*  4 
general  rule,  that  the  entire  plant  should  U 
taken,  if,  by  a  little  management,  it  can  I* 
brought  within  the  above-mentioned  limits 
Grasses,  carices,  and  plants  of  a  slender  habi:. 
may  be  folded  once  or  twice  backwards  and  for 
wards,  if  necessary ;  and  long  slender  ferns,  it- 
may  in  this  manner  be  preserved  without  moi:- 
lation.    When  it  is  inconvenient  to  obtain  the 
root,  the  stem  should  be  separated  below  tht 
insertion  of  the  root-leaves.    The  young  col!« 
tor  is  reminded,  that  specimens  in  fruit  are  i> 
be  selected  as  well  as  those  in  flower. 

The  apparatus  requisite  for  collecting  and  pit- 
serving  plants  are, 

The  Digger.  This  is  a  sort  of  trowel  seven  or 
eight  inches  long  ;  the  spud  two  and  a  half  inch* 
long,  two  and  a  lialf  inches  wide  at  the  top,  nar- 
rowing gradually  to  two  inches  at  the  bettor.:, 
the  lower  angles  slightly  rounded.  It  should  l* 
made  sufficiently  strong,  to  resist  cooadentit 
force  in  digging  out  plants  from  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  &c. 

The  Vatculum  or  botanical  bar.  The  dilig*"01 
collector  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  hU  box*.** 
of  two  or  three  sizes.  One  of  them  ahoult!  w 
small  enough  for  the  pocket,  and  is  very  useful 
for  the  reception  of  6inall  and  delicate  placid 
and  such  objects  as  demand  peculiar  care. 
principal  vasculum,  for  distinction's  sake, 
call  the  magnum.  It  should  not  be  less  thw 
twenty  inches  long,  eight  or  nine  inches  wiV, 
and  five  inches  deep,  having  a  strong  handle Jl 
one  end.  The  form  most  strongly  recommend 
is  a  flattened  oblong,  convex  on  both  the  upper  a»d 
under  side,  the  curve  of  the  lid  being  similar  to  uV. 
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of  the  under  surface.  The  magnum  is,  of  course, 
only  required  on  excursions  when  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  arc  desired.  On  such  occa- 
Mons,  it  is  indispensable,  if  the  collector  wishes 
to  bring  home  his  plants  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  boxes  intended  for  the  pocket,  and  in  them 
only,  the  common  concave  form  of  the  lid  may 
be  retained  with  advantage. 

The  Field-book.  This  may  he  carried  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  may  be  made  of 
any  size,  from  that  of  a  large  pocket-book  to  a 
folio,  and  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  port- 
folio, containing  a  quantity  of  absorbent  paper, 
try  pressure  being  given  by  a  couple  of 
To  the  inner  edge  of  one  side  is  attached 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  as  well  as  to  each  end, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  paper  dry  in  case  of 
nun.  If  the  field-book  is  of  a  quarto  or  folio 
*ize,  it  may  be  slung  over  the  shoulder  by  a 
strap,  on  the  side  unoccupied  by  the  vasculum. 
The  great  use  of  such  a  book  is,  that  plants  hav- 
ing very  deciduous  flowers,  the  Veronica  gaxatilis 
for  example,  may  be  at  once  exposed  to  some 
degree  of  pressure.  Some  plants  also,  whose 
corollas  close  almost  immediately  after  being 
gathered,  such  as  those  of  the  different  species 
«>f  crythrea,  can  only  be  preserved  in  their  beauty 
by  being  placed  in  paper  on  the  spot.  In  a  long 
.i.iy's  excursion,  where  the  harvest  is  likely  to 
be  abundant,  the  field-book  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely useful. 

Paper.  The  best  paper  for  the  process  of 
drying  plants  is  a  kind  known  by  the  name  of 
demy  grey,  with  a  tolerably  smooth  surface, 
eighteen  inches  long  by  eleven  inches  broad, 
which  is  the  size  found  by  experience  to  be  most 
convenient,  not  only  for  the  resident  but  the 

travelling  botanist.  It  may  be  purchased  for  '  experienced  traveller,  in  case  of  accidents.  If 
•-even  or  eight  shillings  per  ream,  and  is  prefer-  ]  an  excursion  of  some  days  is  contemplated,  a 
.ible  to  common  blotting  paper,  in  being  verv  good  supply  of  strong  cord,  and  several  spare 
much  cheaper,  far  more  durable,  and  in  drying  !  straps,  should  not  be  omitted  ;  and  every  parcel 
more  rapidly  after  having  been  used — a  point  of  of  paper  should  be  completely  enveloped  in  oil- 
considerable  importance,  especially  on  botanical  cloth  (before  the  boards  are  strapped  on,)  lo 
excursions,  when  large  quantities  have  to  be  prevent  the  paper  or  its  contents  from  being 
dried  daily,  and  sometimes  under  very  disadvan-  I  injured  by  wet. 


larger  each  way.  Two  of  the  boards  should  ba 
double  ones,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick ;  each  double  board  being  composed  of  two 
thin  ones,  the  grain  of  the  one  crossing  that  of 
the  other,  firmly  glued  together,  and  further 
secured  by  small  screws  along  the  edge,  at  inter- 
vals of  three  inches:  the  rest  of  the  boards,  say 
eight  in  number,  should  be  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  ten  boards  form  a  set,  and 
will  serve  for  a  couple  of  reams  of  paper.  If 
the  collector  is  active,  he  will  require  several 
sets  of  boards,  and  paper  in  proportion. 

Press.  Some  botanists  employ  screw  or  other 
presses.  A  preferable  and  simpler  plan  is  to  use 
common  iron  weights,  or  a  squared  stone  hav- 
ing an  iron  ring  fixed  in  the  centre.  By  this 
means,  the  pressure  is  never  relaxed,  as  is  th»» 
case  with  the  screw-press.  In  preserving  bulky 
plants,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  equalize  the 
pressure.  Paper  folded  to  the  required  thick- 
ness, and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stein,  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  mow 
difficult  cases,  a  sand-bag  or  two,  of  the  sire  of 
the  paper,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In 
travelling,  each  parcel  of  paper  containing  plants 
must  be  secured  by  three  strong  straps,  a  double 
board  being  placed  above  and  below,  and  in  this 
way  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure  may  be 
obtained.  When  the  botanist  is  stationary  for 
several  days  on  an  excursion,  or  even  resting  for 
a  single  night,  no  better  resource  can  be  desired 
than  a  few  heavy  stones.  A  weight  of  100  lbs. 
will  not  be  too  much  to  place  upon  each  parcel. 

A  pair  of  common  surgeon's  forceps  are  very 
useful  in  removing  small  plants  from  one  sheet 
of  paper  to  another.  A  second  pair,  as  well 
as  an  extra  knife,  will  be  provided  by  the 


tageous  circumstances.  A  limited  quantity  of 
very  thin  white  paper,  of  the  same  size  as  that 
described  above,  will  be  found  useful  in  pre 


The  botanist  being  now  provided  with  his 
mafcnV/,  I  shall  suppose  him  to  have  commenced 
a  ramble  of  a  few  days.    He  has  already  been 


serving  some  plants,  which  become  soft  and  flac-  ,  tempted  to  deposit  some  fine  specimens  of  very 
cid  during  the  process  of  drying,  and  which  can-  1  common  plants  in  his  vasculum ;  but  let  not  this 
not  be  transferred  from  one  sheet  of  paper  to  provoke  a  smile,  for  it  is  not  a  bad  rule  to  take 
another  without  injury.    The  corolla  of  viola  even  a  very  common  plant,  when  a  remarkably 


lotto,  for  example,  collapses,  if  removed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  after  a  day's  pressure.  By  plac- 
ing such  plants  at  first  within  the  sheet  of  thin 
paper,  the  whole  sheet,  plants  and  all,  can  be 
moved  when  the  drying  paper  requires  to  be 
changed,  without  their  being  disturbed. 

Boards.  Two  kinds  of  boards  must  be  pro- 
cured, both  of  which  should  be  exactly  the  size 


fine  or  beautiful  specimen  presents  itself.  But 
as  our  botanist  has  commenced  operations,  1  shall 
now  address  myself  to  him,  and  offer  a  few  hints 
for  his  guidance.  Be  very  particular  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  choice  of  specimens:  put  no- 
thing into  your  box  that  is  not  good  of  its  kind. 
Let  the  specimens  be  the  proper  size  for  preserv- 
ing, and  dispose  them  carefully,  so  as  not  to  in- 


«  f  the  paper,  or,  at  most,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  I  jure  each  other.     Clean  the  roots  before  you 
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place  them  in  the  box,  and  wash  those  which 
have  heen  gathered  in  muddy  places.  If  you 
have  been  very  successful,  and  your  box  begins 
to  show  symptoms  of  repletion,  sit  down  and 
revise  its  contents;  throw  away  the  inferior 
things,  and  retain  nothing  but  wh;it  is  really 
worth  preserving.  You  will  thus  bring  home 
your  collection  in  a  good  state,  although  you 
may  have,  perchance,  (no  uncommon  thing  in 
the  ScottMi  Highlands,)  to  walk  a  dozen  miles 
to  your  quarters.  If  the  sun  is  very  powerful, 
cover  your  specimens  with  a  few  large  leaves,  or 
even  a  little  grass,  and  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of 
water  over  them.  Having  returned  with  your 
treasures,  you  will  be  anxious  to  commit  them 
to  paper.  Provide  yourself  with  a  number  of 
slips  of  paper,  two  inches  long  by  one  inch 
broad,  with  a  slit  half  an  inch  in  length  cut  in 
the  centre,  and  have  your  knife  and  forceps  at 
hand.  Place  now  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  fviper 
upon  one  of  the  double  boards,  and  proceed  to 
lay  out  your  specimens  ;  one  or  more  on  the 
same  sheet,  according  to  their  size.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  the  branches,  leaves,  &c,  should 
1m?  artificially  displayed  :  separate  them  slightly, 
if  they  require  it,  and  take  care  that  the  parts 
are  not  unnaturally  bent  or  fidded.  Long  slen- 
der plants,  however,  that  require  to  be  folded, 
must  have  the  folded  extremity  passed  through 
the  slit  of  one  of  the  paper  slips,  which  will 
keep  the  parts  in  their  proper  position.  Lay 
down  your  specimens  (as  a  general  rule)  with 
their  roots  towards  you,  and  as  you  place  five 
or  six  sheets  of  paper  upon  them,  arrange  the 
leaves,  &c,  with  your  hand  or  the  forceps,  ami 
then  proceed  with  other  specimens,  until  you 
have  a  dozen  or  more  >heets  of  them  arranged. 
Cover  them,  then,  with  one  of  the  thin  hoards 
and  begin  another  series,  ami  so  on  until  all  your 
plants  are  secured.  Place  the  other  double  hoard 
upon  the  top.  and  submit  the  whole  to  pressure. 
The  above  directions  arc  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
servation of  most  plants  :  there  an1  some,  how- 
ever, which  demand  particular  treatment.  If 
the  specimens  are  woody,  or  very  thick  in  the 
stem,  a  slice  can  often  be  taken  from  the  back 
without  affecting  the  character  of  the  plant  :  a 
portion  of  the  plant  may  be  removed  if  it  is 
densely  tufted  ;  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
back  in  such  plants  as  hip^phne  r/nuuiioi<ir,*% 
prunus  tpinttga,  c\c.  Robust  plants  that  yield 
but  slightly  to  pressure,  stutirc  armcria  tor  e\am- 
ple,  and  others  which  do  not  yield  at  first  to 
pressure,  require  a  thin  board  to  In?  placed  be- 
tween every  sheet  of  specimens.  The  stone-crop 
tribe  must  be  plunged  for  some  minutes  into 
boiling- hot  water,  and  then  pressed  between 
coarse  napkins  until  the  external  moisture 
be  removed,  before  they  nre  committed  to 
paper:  unless  this  be  done,  the  plains  will  live 
lor  a  month  uuder  pressure,  ami  the  leaves  die 


and  fall  off  by  degrees.  Aquatic  plants  shotiM 
also  be  freed  from  external  moisture  by  m«j.> 
of  napkins,  and  the  same  plan  may  be  advan-A- 
geously  resorted  to  when  specimens  are  collcr:-  i 
in  wet  weather,  which  is  sometimes  inevitaK-. 
Orchideous  plants  must  be  subjected  to  ere: 
pressure,  and  ought  to  be  dried  very  rapich : 
scarify  the  back  of  the  stem,  and  the  midrib  <s 
the  Iwck  of  each  leaf  with  a  knife,  in  order  lU: 
the  juice  of  the  plant  may  have  an  outlet  7 
which  to  escape:  separate  the  flowers  also,  U 
inserting  small  pieces  of  pnper  l»etwcen  th<m. 
When  plantB  have  lar^e  and  delicate  corolli-, 
place  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  somewhat  larcntlu: 
the  corolla,  above  and  below  it,  to  remain  uir : 
the  specimens  are  dry.  The  quantity  of  pap: 
to  be  placed  between  each  sheet  of  sperinxr- 
w  ill  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Furplar- 
of  a  thin  texture,  and  containing  little  moisn  ^. 
five  or  six  sheets  are  sufficient  ;  but  niort  1* 
necessary  for  succulent  kinds,  for  aquatic  plan's 
and  for  plants  in  general,  when  gathered  in  »t. 
weather;  likewise  for  woody  and  robust  1 
mens. 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  t'r 
paper  ought  to  be  changed,  thi«,  for  ortlinar. 
plants  is  a  daily  operation,  and  ought  on  r 
account  to  be  omitted,  until  they  are  very  n«u> 
dry.    Aquatic  and  very  succulent  plant*  ^hon 
be  transferred  to  dry  paper  twice  a-day ;  and 
species  of  sr<1umy  &c,  which  have  been  phtrc 
into  hot  water,  several  times  during  the  first  at: 
second  days,  as  the  moisture  is  given  out  ^7 
rapidly.    Change  the  paper  in  which  orchid  ^ 
plants  are  drying  twice  a-day,  and  let  it  also  ^ 
well  heated.    If  you  are  stationary,  and  b»'* 
plenty  of  paper,  slender  plants,  like  many  of  t:^ 
grasses,  &c,  and  others  containing  very  lit 
moisture,  like  myotttttis  collina  and  rtYticotvr, &t. 
may  l>e  allowed  to  remain  in  the  paper  aft* r 
having  received  a  single  change,  until  they  an" 
dry,  two  or  three  extra  sheets  being  placed  be- 
tween the  specimens.    In  giving  your  specimen? 
their  first  change  of  paper,  you  will  not  omit  to 
rectify  any  mistake  in  their  disposition,  ax: 
place  those  leaves  right  that  have  been  acci 
dentally  folded,  &e. 

On  the  second  day  of  your  excursion,  you 
have  a  quantity  of  damp  paper  on  your  lui'.K 
In  some  places  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  it  dnV, 
but  in  the  little  inns  of  mountainous  districts 
the  difficulty  of  getting  several  reams  of  dau  y 
paper  dried  daily,  at  first  sight  appear*  insur- 
mountable    Nothing,  however,  is  more  trwR1 
effected,  provided  you  wait  upon  yourself.  Hsv 
ing  brought  a  roll  of  thick  cord  (and  a  wore 
strong  nails  in  case  they  should  be  wanted,) 
one  end  of  the  cord  to  the  roof  of  the  kttch<r. 
and  carry  it  backwards  and  forwards  alone  th' 
roof  as  many  turns  as  you  require.  Hanirycu 
paper  on  tin  so  ropes  in  parcels  of  a  few 
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before  you  leave  your  quarters  in  the  morning, 
and  by  the  time  you  want  them  in  the  evening 
they  will  be  thoroughly  dry.  Another  set  may 
be  dried  during  the  night. 

As  the  plants  become  dry,  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged close  together,  but  so  as  not  to  touch 
each  other,  on  single  sheets  of  perfectly  dry 
paper,  and  kept  in  parcels  by  themselves.  When 
a  considerable  number  of  plants  are  in  process  of 
drying,  those  in  the  different  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess should  be  kept  apart  from  each  other,  in 
order  that  the  desiccation  of  the  more  advanced 
specimens  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion  of  those  more  recently  collected. 

Invariably  attach  labels  to  your  specimens, 
mentioning  the  particular  station,  the  date  of 
collection,  elevation  above  the  sea,  (as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  estimated,)  the  geological  formation  of 
the  locality,  and  any  additional  information  that 
may  be  interesting. 

Many  cryptogamous  plants  do  not  necessarily 
require  the  same  care  when  first  collected  as 
those  about  which  I  have  been  speaking,  as  they 
ran  be  relaxed  by  moisture  and  prepared  at  any 
subsequent  period.  They  will,  perhaps,  lose 
somewhat  of  their  original  bright  colour ;  but 
this  is  of  trifling  importance,  if  the  great  saving 
of  time  to  the  collector,  especially  in  foreign 
countries,  be  considered. 

Mosses  and  hepatic may  be  gathered  in  tufts, 
or  masses  of  considerable  size,  always  selecting 
such  as  are  in  fructification.  If  the  stems  or 
roots  are  loaded  with  mud  or  soil,  they  Bhould 
be  well  washed.  The  tufts  are  then  to  be  placed 
between  sheets  of  coarse  paper,  and  dried  under 
a  moderate  pressure,  after  which  they  may  be 
packed  like  other  plants.  In  subsequently  pre- 
paring specimens  for  the  herbarium,  a  greater 
pressure  will  be  required. 

Lichens  may  be  treated  like  mosses,  at  least 
such  kinds  as  admit  of  pressure.  Those  species 
which  form  a  close  crust  on  rocks,  trunks  of 
trees,  &c,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  along 
with  a  portion  of  the  substance  on  which  they 
j?row,  should  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  • 
like  minerals,  and  packed  into  a  box. 

Alg*  or  tea-weeds  are  preserved  in  a  rough 
state  with  much  facility,  and,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  interest  which  attaches  to  thein,  should 
be  assiduously  collected  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  They 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  with  the  root,  and 
will  often  be  found  in  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection thrown  on  shore  by  the  tide.  All  kinds 
should  be  taken,  from  the  smallest,  to  the  largest 
manageable  size ;  avoiding  those  specimens  which 
are  battered,  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
Spread  them  on  the  ground,  or  in  an  outhouse 
to  dry,  without  washing  them  in  fresh  water,  in 
fact,  just  as  they  are  gathered  ;  and  when  they 
are  quite  dry,  pack  them  without  pressure  into 


a  box,  mixing  a  few  small  branches  with  them, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  pressed  too  much 
together,  in  case  of  damp  on  the  voyage. 

For  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  other  bota- 
nical specimens  in  the  moist  state,  Professor 
Christison  says,  that  after  numerous  experi- 
ments made  for  a  series  of  years  with  various 
fluids,  he  finds  none  which  serve  so  well  to  pre- 
serve both  the  consistence  and  colour  of  fruits, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  as  a  concentrated  solution  of 
common  salt.  The  solution  should  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  boiling  heat,  otherwise  it  can  with 
difficulty  be  obtained  sufficiently  concentrated. 
When  articles  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  as 
when  specimens  are  transmitted  from  hot  cli- 
mates to  this  country,  the  best  mode  of  putting 
them  up  is  to  preserve  those  which  are  of  small 
size  in  green  glass  bottles,  such  as  are  used  for 
pickles,  to  fill  the  bottles  with  the  solution,  and 
to  secure  the  corks,  previously  well  dried,  with 
a  thick  covering  of  some  resinous  substance,  oj id 
cloth  tied  over  all.  But  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  mode  for  larger  articles,  and  indeed  for 
botanical  specimens  generally,  is  to  sew  up  each 
in  cloth  of  any  kind,  with  a  wooden  label  at- 
tached to  it,  and  numbered  bv  branding,  and  to 
put  the  whole  in  a  barrel,  containing  the  solu- 
tion of  salt,  and  of  such  size  that  the  specimens 
are  loosely  packed,  and  yet  cannot  easily  change 
their  position.  He  has  frequently  received  spe- 
cimens sent  in  this  way,  in  a  state  of  complete 
preservation,  from  Ceylon,  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  the  West  Indies,  although  four  or  six  months 
elapsed  before  they  reached  their  destination. 

Specimens  which  are  to  be  preserved  for  demon- 
stration should  be  immersed  for  a  month  or 
upwards  in  the  saline  solution  before  they  are 
finally  put  up.  The  solution  should  then  be 
changed,  partly  because  it  is  usually  somewhat 
coloured,  but  partly  also  because  it  is  rendered 
too  diluted  in  consequence  of  the  juiees  of  the 
vegetable  passing  out  by  exosmosi*.  The  last 
solution  should  be  filtered.  It  is  often  found 
difficult  to  confine  the  salt  in  the  preparation 
jar.  The  most  effectual  method,  where  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  does  not  exceed  two  inches  or 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  to  leave  a 
space  of  half  an  inch  or  more  at  the  top  with- 
out fluid,  to  clean  and  dry  the  lip  of  the  jar 
thoroughly,  to  drop  melted  sealing-wax  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lip,  so  as  to  form  a  uniform 
ring  over  it,  to  place  over  the  mouth  a  watch- 
glass  of  such  size  as  to  cover  the  whole  lip,  or 
even  to  overhang  it  a  little,  to  press  this  gently 
down  with  one  finger,  and  to  fuse  the  wax  be- 
tween the  lip  of  the  jar  and  the  watch-glass,  by 
moving  a  large-spirit  lamp  flame  around  the 
edge.  After  the  whole  ring  of  wax  is  thoroughly 
melted,  the  pressure  must  be  kept  up  till  the 
glass  cools  and  the  wax  concretes.  The  glass 
never  cracks  in  this  operation,  if  carefully  per- 
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formed ;  but  occasionally  the  watch-glass  cracks 
on  cooling.  Sometimes  the  watch-glass  becomes 
displaced  after  a  time ;  but  this  inconvenience  is 
of  little  moment,  as  an  adroit  person  may  easily 
restore  it  in  two  minute*.  Where  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  is  larger,  the  most  effectual  plan,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  easiest,  is  to  tie  one  layer  of 
sheet  caoutchouc  over  it  in  the  usual  way  for 
anatomical  preparations.  The  caoutchouc  should 
be  stretched  over  the  jar,  but  not  strongly,  by 
one,  or  still  better  by  two  persons,  while  another 
secures  round  the  neck  two  or  three  folds  of  stout 
twine  as  a  temporary  ligature.  A  thinner  twine 
is  then  drawn  steadily  and  tightly  round  three 
or  four  times  above  the  former,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cut  the  caoutchouc. 

Solution  of  salt  is  comparatively  inapplicable, 
however,  where  the  fruit  is  very  pulpy, — in  such 
fruits,  for  example,  as  tolanum  lyooperricum,  or 
lemons  and  oranges ;  because  the  fruit  shrivels 
by  exosmosis  of  its  fluids.  Diluted  pyroligne- 
ous  acetic  acid,  diluted  to  the  density  of  1006, 
sometimes  answers  well  in  such  circumstance ; 
but  after  a  few  years  the  texture  of  the  speci- 
mens becomes  so  pulpy  and  brittle,  as  not  to 
admit  of  their  being  hand  lt  d,  and  most  colours 
are  in  no  long  time  more  or  less  altered.  Spirit, 
which  is  most  generally  used,  speedily  renders 
all  colours  alike  brown  ;  but  is  probably  better 
for  delicate  specimens  which  may  be  subjected 
to  minute  dissection. 


PLANT  CASE  FOR  GROWING  PLANTS 
IN  AN  ISOLATED  ATMOSPHERE. 

This  apparatus  was  originally  invented  by  Mr 
Ward  of  Wellclose  Square,  London,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  a  useful  and  elegant  portable  con- 
servatory to  the  lovers  of  plant*  residing  in  a 
crowded  city. 

In  consequence  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
large  cities,  even  the  most  common  plant*  and 
flowers  wither  and  die  away  within  a  very  short 
period.  Drs  Turner  and  Christison  have  ascer- 
tained, that  it  is  not  simply  to  the  diffusion  of 
smoke  tlirough  the  air,  but  to  the  presence  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  generated  in  the  combustion 
of  coal,  that  the  mischief  is  to  be  ascribed.  When 
added  to  common  air,  even  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ten-thousandth  port,  this  gas  was  found  sensi- 
bly to  affect  the  leaves  of  growing  plants  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  and  killed  them  in  forty-eight 
hours  or  less.  The  effects  of  hydrochlori  or  muri- 
atic acid  gas  were  still  more  powerful,  it  being 
found  that  the  tenth  part  of  a  cubic  inch  in 
20,000  volumes  of  air  manifested  its  action  in  a 
few  hours,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  plant  in 
two  days.  Doth  these  gases  acted  on  the  leaves, 
affecting  more  or  less  their  colour,  and  withering 


and  crisping  their  texture,  so  that  a  gentle  touch 
caused  their  separation  from  the  foot  stalk,  and 
both  exerted  this  injurious  operation  when  pre- 
sent in  such  minute  proportions  aa  to  be  wholly 
inappreciable  by  the  animal  senses.    In  this  ws; 
vegetation  isaffected  in  the  vicinity  of  some  manu 
factories,  around  a  circumference  of  fully  one-third 
of  a  mile.    After  having  suffered  considerable 
injury  from  these  acid  gases,  the  plants,  if  re- 
moved in  time,  will  recover,  but  with  the  lo** 
of  the  foliage.    Hence,  in  vegetation  carried  on 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  plants  ore  larelv 
instantaneously  destroyed,  but  only  blighted  fox 
the  season.    In  the  following  spring,  vegetation 
again  commences  with  its  accustomed  luxuri 
ance ;  and  as  in  many  situations  there  is  at 
that  season,  and  throughout  the  summer,  a  dimi 
nution  in  the  number  of  coal  fire*,  there  will  be 
a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  dele- 
terious gases,  and  consequently  leas  injury  will 
be  done  to  plants.    In  winter  too,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  at  its  worst,  deciduous  plants  are 
protected  from  its  noxious  operation,  by  a  su*- 
pension  of  their  vegetative  powers  while  ever- 
greens ore,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  exposal 
to  its  action.    Accordingly,  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  especially  in  manufacturing  cities, 
vegetation  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.    It  was 
in  order  to  protect  his  favourite  flowers  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  city  atmosphere,  that 
Mr  Ward  contrived  to  inclose  them  in  a  limited 
atmosphere,  and  he  found  that  plants  continued 
to  grow  in  this  confined  condition  aa  vigorously 
and  as  freshly  as  in  the  free  air  of  the  country. 
The  bite  Mr  Ellis  of  Edinburgh  thus  describe 
a  plant  case  constructed  for  him  after  the  modrl 
of  Mr  Ward's: 

It  is  composed  of  three  parts;  the  stand,  tl it- 
box,  and  the  glass  roof  or  cover.  The  stand  b 
one  foot  ten  inches  in  height,  the  box  eight  and 
a  half  inches,  and  the  cover  one  foot  seven  and 
a  half  inches,  making  the  total  height  four  fet-t 
two  inches.  The  stand  on  which  the  box  rests 
is  made  of  mahogany,  and  supported  on  four 
legs  furnished  with  movable  castors.  The  box 
contains  the  soil,  and  is  made  of  well  seasoned 
mahogany,  previously  steeped  for  a  fortnight  in 
Ryan's  preservative  composition.  It  u  a  paral- 
lelogram, three  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half  ten 
broad ;  its  sides  are  one  and  a  luilf  inches  thick, 
mitred  and  dove-tailed  at  the  corners;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  is  of  Honduras  mahogany,  one 
inch  thick,  and  is  formed  of  numerous  sma:l 
pieces,  framed  and  flush  pannelled,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  best  to  resist  the  yielding  of  the  wood 
in  consequence  of  the  moss  of  moist  earth  which 
it  has  to  bear.  To  give  it  greater  strength,  two 
cross  or  tie  pieces  stretch  from  side  to  side,  sad 
are  dove-tailed  into  the  sides.  They  are  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  the  two  ends,  and  thus 
divide  the  box  into  three  compartments,  but  » 
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they  have  large  open  spaces  at  the  bottom  and 
through  their  centres,  they  permit  the  moisture 
to  percolate  freely  through  the  whole  of  the  soil. 
The  bottom  being  properly  fitted,  is  fixed  to 
the  aides  by  brass  screws,  and  other  brass  bands 
at  the  corners  and  bottom  are  fixed  on  with 
brass  nails,  no  iron  being  used  in  any  part. 
Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  a  groove  is  sunk 
to  receive  the  lower  edge  of  tbe  glass  roof,  which 
rests  securely  in  it.   This  groove  is  lined  with 
lead,  its  inner  lip  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  outer,  and  at  each  end  is  a  notch 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  only  above  the  bottom  of 
the  groove,  to  allow  the  condensed  moisture 
which  trickles  down  the  inside  of  the  glass  to 
flow  back  to  the  soil.   Instead  of  lead,  the  lining 
of  this  groove  should  be  of  brass,  which  would 
prevent  the  galvanic  action  which  arises  from 
the  contact  of  the  two  different  metals.  The 
Klass  cover  which  fits  on  to  this  box  is  framed 
of  brass,  into  which  common  or  plate  glass  is 
accurately  fitted.    It  is  furnished  with  a  door 
on  one  side,  also  fitted  close,  but  admitting  of 
being  easily  opened  when  required.    Along  the 
top  of  the  roof  inside,  two  brass  rods  extend, 
from  which  small  pots  containing  plants  may  be 
suspended.    The  whole  of  the  frame  work  is 
well  fitted  and  nicely  put  together,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude, as  far  as  could  well  be  done,  all  interchange 
between  the  air  in  the  cose  and  that  in  the  room. 
The  conservatory  being  thus  prepared,  its  bottom 
wan  covered  with  broken  potsherds  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  over  which  was  Bpread  an  inch  of 
very  turfy  loam.    The  remaining  space  in  the 
box  was  filled  with  soil,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  which  a  portion  of 
rough  white  sand,  amounting  to  about  one-twen- 
tieth part,  and  free  from  iron,  was  mixed.  After 
being  planted,  between  three  and  four  gallons 
of  water  were  freely  showered  over  the  tops  of  the 
plants  from  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot.    This  was 
continued  till  the  water  ran  freely  from  two  holes 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  for  that  purpose. 
After  draining  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  holes 
were  tightly  fitted  with  corks,  and  the  glass  roof 
or  cover  was  then  put  on.    The  plants  were 
chiefly  exotics,  from  various  regions  of  the  globe, 
among  which  were  the  dwarf  palm,  aloe, 
rhododendron,  cycae,  pitcher  plant,  gentian, 
primrose,  lycopodinm  stoliniferura,  saracenic, 
&c.   The  case  with  its  plants  was  then  placed 
at  the  window  allotted  for  it,  which  had  a 
southern  aspect,  with  the  morning  sun  for  seve- 
ral hours  daily.    During  the  sunny  part  of  the 
day,  the  temperature  within  the  case  was  several 
degrees  higher  than  that  in  the  room,  while  in 
the  absence  of  sunshine,  or  when  a  fire  was  kept 
up,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  highest. 
At  other  times,  when  neither  sun  nor  fire  pre- 
vailed, the  temperature  within  and  without  the 
case  rose  and  fell  simultaneously.    At  no  period 


of  the  winter  did  the  temperature  of  the  room 
fall  to  the  freezing  point,  nor,  it  is  believed,  rise 
in  summer  higher  than  to  about  80°.    No  fresh 
water  was  given  during  the  whole  period  of  trial 
(twelve  months,)  nor  was  the  door  of  the  case 
opened,  but  to  remove  a  dead  leaf  or  plant  that 
had  damped  off.   Once  only  was  the  case  taken 
off,  in  order  to  check  the  lycopodium  stolinifc- 
rum,  which  had  grown  so  luxuriantly  as  to  shade 
and  injure  the  other  plants.   At  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  the  plants  were,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  full  vigour.    The  primroses  had 
flowered,  and  the  other  plants  had  increased 
more  or  less  in  sise.    The  tropical  plants  were 
as  healthy  and  luxuriant  as  the  others,  though 
the  mean  temperature  was  comparatively  low. 
From  this  interesting  experiment,  it  appears 
that  a  confined  atmosphere,  by  retaining  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  and  preventing  evaporation, 
and  consequent  dissipation  of  moisture,  precludes 
the  necessity  of  a  periodical  supply  of  water. 
That  from  the  still  and  undisturbed  state  of  the 
air,  and  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  evapora- 
tion, less  heat  is  necessary  even  for  tropical 
plants,  and  that  by  the  two  vegetative  functions 
somewhat  analogous  to  respiration  and  digestion, 
an  equilibrium  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  preserved  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
growing  plants.  This  circumstance  will  be  better 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  experiments  of 
De  Saussure,  which  were  communicated  to  the 
public  in  1797.    This  distinguished  chemist 
found  that  when  garden  peas,  which  had  attained 
to  the  height  of  between  three  inches  and  four 
inches,  were  placed  in  a  recipient  of  atmospheric 
air,  inverted  in  a  saucer  filled  with  water,  and 
then  set  aside  in  a  room  well  lighted,  but  which 
did  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
grew  well.    At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  volume 
of  air  was  considerably  diminished,  its  purity 
greatly  impaired,  and  it  still  retained  Tffo  of  car- 
bonic acid.    Plants  of  mentha  nquatica  effected 
similar  changes  in  the  air,  whilst  they  continued 
to  grow  in  the  shade :  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
plants,  like  animals,  continually  deteriorate  the 
air,  by  converting  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  when  they  vegetate  in  the  shade ;  a  result 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  made  by  Mr 
Ellis,  and  given  to  the  public  in  the  years  1807 
and  1811. 

In  prosecuting  his  experiments  on  vegetation 
under  the  direct  influence  of  light,  M.  De  Saus- 
sure was  led,  with  others,  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
if  the  air  which  may  have  been  deteriorated  by 
the  growth  of  plants  in  the  shade  be  exposed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  recovers  its 
former  purity.  In  his  Recherche*  Chimiquet  tur 
la  Vegitation,  published  in  1804,  he  has  esta- 
blished this  position  by  numerous  experiments 
on  various  plants,  as  mentha  aqudtica,  lythrum 
salicaria,  pinus  sylvestris,  gcnevenBi*,  and  cactus 
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opuntia.  These  plants  were  confined  in  glass 
vessels  of  atmospheric  air,  and  kept  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  hours  in  the  shade,  or  in  perfect  dark- 
ness ;  but,  early  in  the  morning,  the  vessels  were 
taken  out  and  exposed  for  four  or  five  hours  to 
a  bright  sunshine  ;  after  such  exposure,  the  air 
was  examined,  and  was  then  found  to  have  suf- 
fered no  change  whatever,  either  in  purity  or  in 
volume. 

By  other  experiments,  the  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that,  though  the  Air,  when  thus 
exposed  to  light,  had  recovered  its  original  com- 
position, it  must,  during  the  experiments,  have 
undergone  successive  changes  of  deterioration 
and  renewal.  If  a  substance,  as  moistened  quick-  i 
lime,  which  strongly  attracts  carbonic  acid, 
were  placed  in  the  vessel  with  the  growing 
plants,  the  volume  of  air  was  observed  to  dimi- 
nish, even  although  the  apparatus  were  placed 
in  sunshine  :  the  air,  too,  when  analysed  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  experiment,  afforded 
only  |7^j,  or  had  lost  five  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas ; 
whilst  similar  plants,  confined  in  another  vessel, 
but  without  lime,  produced  no  change,  either  in 
the  purity  or  volume  of  their  atmosphere.  Now, 
the  diminution  of  volume,  in  the  experiment 
with  lime,  shows  that  there  had  been  an  attrac- 
tion, and  consequently  a  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  for  tho  lime  which  produced  the  dimi- 
nution, acted  only  on  that  gas.  The  experi- 
ment, it  is  added,  shows  farther,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  necessary  to  vegeta- 
tion, even  in  sunshine,  and  that  the  reason  why 
we  do  not  perceive  its  production  by  the  plants 
which  vegetate  without  lime  in  common  air,  is, 
because  they  then  decompose  it  in  proportion  as 
they  form  it  with  the  surrounding  oxygen. 

This  inference,  respecting  the  simultaneous 
formation  and  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid, 
derived  from  experiments  made  with  common 
air,  is  supported  by  others,  in  which  an  artificial 
atmosphere,  containing  about  Beven  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid  was  employed.  Plants  of  the  same 
species  as  those  before  mentioned  were  made  use 
of,  the  same  periods  of  alternate  exposure  in  the 
shade  and  in  sunshine  were  observed,  and  the 
same  times  allotted  for  the  duration  of  the  expe- 
riments. The  total  volume  of  air,  at  the  end  of 
the  experiments,  had  undergone  little  variation, 
but  its  composition  was  greatly  changed.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  was  added  to  the  atmos- 
phere liad  more  or  less  completely  disappeared, 
and  its  place  was  supplied  by  an  increase  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  so  as  to  raise  its  proportion  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  per  cent.  In 
these  experiments,  therefore,  not  only  was  the 
carbonic  acid  naturally  formed  by  the  vegeta- 
tion of  tho  plants  decomposed,  but  the  excess 
of  that  gas  which  was  added  to  tho  atmosphere 
underwent  the  same  change ;  and  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  gas  was  consequently  increased  by 


five  or  six  per  cent  beyond  that  which  occurred 
in  the  experiments  with  common  air. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  we 
learn  that  plants,  like  seeds,  require  the  presence 
of  oxygen  gas  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
grow,  and  like  them,  also,  convert  a  portion  of  it 
into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This 
conversion  is  alike  effected  by  their  growth  in 
the  shade  and  sunshine.  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  presence  of  this  acid  gus  may  be 
readily  detected  in  the  residual  air  by  the  usual 
tests;  but,  in  the  latter,  it  escapes  detection, 
because  it  is  then  decomposed  as  soon  as  formed, 
by  the  joint  agency  of  the  plants  and  solar 
light.  Under  a  bright  sunshine,  therefore,  the 
two  processes,  by  which  carbonic  acid  is  alter- 
nately formed  and  decomposed,  go  on  simul- 
taneously ;  and  their  necessary  operation,  in  as 
far  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  air,  is  that  of 
counteracting  each  other.  Hence,  though  both 
may  be  continually  exercised  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  effects  of  neither  on  the  atmos- 
phere can  be  ascertained  by  ordinary  means ;  and, 
consequently,  though  in  the  experiments  of  De 
Saussure  with  common  air,  the  production  and 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  in  sun- 
shine must  have  been  continually  going  on,  yet, 
in  all  the  analyses  which  he  made,  the  air  was 
found  unchanged,  either  in  purity  or  in  volume: 
in  other  words,  the  processes  of  formation  and 
decomposition  of  this  acid  gas  exactly  counter- 
balanced each  other. 

Of  the  two  processes  which  have  been  now 
described,  each  may  be  considered  as  in  its 
nature  and  purpose  quite  distinct  from  the  other; 
hence,  their  effects  may  be  readily  distinguished; 
neither  do  they  necessarily  interfere,  when 
actually  working  together.  The  first,  or  deteri- 
orating, process,  in  which  oxygen  gas  is  con- 
sumed, goes  on  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, when  vegetation  is  active.  It  require* 
always  a  suitable  temperature  in  which  to  dis- 
play itself ;  and  when  that  temperature  fall* 
below  a  certain  point,  which  is  very  variable  in 
regard  to  different  plants,  the  process  is  more  or 
less  completely  suspended,  again  to  be  renewed 
when  the  temperature  shall  again  return.  This 
conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  is  as 
necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the  seed  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  is  all  that  is  required 
foT  germination  ;  but  the  plant  requires  some- 
thing more,  for,  if  light  be  excluded,  vegetation 
proceeds  imperfectly,  and  the  plant  does  not 
then  acquire  its  proper  colour,  and  other  active 
properties  which  it  ought  to  have.  The  chief 
organs  by  which  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
gas  is  effected  are  the  leaves,  and  its  purpose,  in 
great  part  at  least,  seems  to  be  that  of  producing 
some  necessary  change  in  the  sap  during  its 
transmission  through  those  organs,  on  its  way 
from  the  vessels  of  the  wood  to  those  of  the 
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inner  bark,  whereby  it  may  be  rendered  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  growth .  I  n  its  nature 
and  object,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  specific 
change  which  it  produces  in  the  air,  this  pro- 
cess closely  resembles  the  function  of  respira- 
tion in  animals,  and  may  thus  with  propriety  be 
deemed  a  physiological  process. 

The  second,  or  purifying,  process,  in  which 
oxyen  gas  is  evolved,  differs,  in  all  respects,  from 
that  which  has  just  been  described.  It  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  independent  of  temperature  ;  at 
least  it  proceeds  in  temperatures  too  low  to  sup- 
port vegetation,  provided  light  be  present,  an 
agent  not  required  for  germination,  nor  essen- 
tial to  vegetable  development.  The  organs  by 
which  this  process  acts  on  the  air  are,  as  before, 
the  leaves  ;  not,  however,  by  changing  the  qua- 
lities of  the  sap  in  the  vessels  of  those  organs, 
but  by  producing  changes  in  the  chromule,  or 
colourable  matter,  in  their  cells,  to  which  it 
imparts  colour  and  other  active  properties.  In 
doing  this,  it  docs  not  convert  the  oxygen  gas  of 
the  air  into  carbonic  acid;  but,  by  decomposing 
that  acid  gas,  restores  to  the  air  the  identical 
portion  of  oxygen  of  which  the  former  process 
had  deprived  it.  The  former  process,  carried  on 
by  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air, 
was  essential  to  living  action,  and  affected  the 
well-Wing  of  the  whole  plant;  that  exercised 
by  the  agency  of  light  is  not  necessary  to  life; 
is  local,  not  general  in  its  operation;  and  is  cap- 
able of  proceeding  in  circumstances  and  under 
conditions  incompatible  with  living  action.  By 
withdrawing  the  air  altogether,  or  depriving  it 
of  oxygen  gas,  vegetation  soon  ceases  through 
the  whole  plant;  but  the  exclusion  of  light  from 
any  part  of  the  plant  affects  that  part  only;  and 
even  the  total  exclusion  of  that  agent  only 
deprives  the  plant  of  certain  properties  neces- 
sary to  its  perfection,  but  not  essential  to  its  life. 
These  differences  in  the  processes  by  which 
oxygen  gas  is  alternately  consumed  and  evolved, 
during  the  vegetation  of  plants  in  sunshine,  are 
so  manifest,  both  in  their  nature  and  effects,  as 
to  justify  the  ascription  of  a  name  to  the  bitter 
process  distinct  from  that  given  to  the  former. 

Applying  these  views  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending how  the  same  identical  volume  of  air 
in  the  plant  cases  of  Mr.  Ward  should,  for  so 
long  a  period,  serve  the  purposes  of  vegetation, 
without  becoming  foul  from  within,  or  receiving 
or  requiring  renewal  from  without.  The  expe- 
riments of  De  Saussure  furnish,  as  we  have  seen, 
examples  of  a  similar  kind;  and  supply,  at  the 
same  time,  the  desired  explanation.  The  daily 
depravation  and  subsequent  purification  which 
the  air  underwent  in  the  glass  vessels  of  that 
eminent  chemist,  must  be  equally  accomplished, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  glass  cases  of 
Mr.  Ward,  that  is,  when  their  plants  are  simi- 


larly exposed  to  vegetate  alternately  in  sunshine 
and  in  shade.  And  as  the  former  found  the  air 
to  continue  for  many  days  together  unchanged, 
either  in  purity  or  in  volume,  when  so  treated ; 
so  must  the  air,  in  the  plant  cases  of  the  latter, 
preserve,  under  similar  treatment,  its  original 
composition  and  purity ;  not,  however,  by  con- 
tinuing always  the  same,  but  by  simultaneously 
undergoing  opposite  changes  in  sunshine,  or 
successive  changes  by  alternate  exposure  to  light 
and  shade,  which  mutually  counterbalance  each 
other.  Thus  the  deterioration  of  the  air,  occa- 
sioned by  vegetable  growth,  is  counteracted  by 
another  process,  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  plant;  and,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  per- 
petual change,  the  atmosphere  of  these  cases  is 
maintained  in  a  state  of  nearly  uniform  compo- 
sition and  purity.  In  this  way,  the  same  air  by 
changes  of  composition,  like  the  same  water  by 
clianges  in  its  state  or  condition,  may  be  made 
to  serve  over  and  over  again  the  purposes  of 
vegetation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  difference  in  the 
experiments  of  De  Saussure,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice.  In  the  experiments  of  the  former  no 
soil  was  used,  but  only  a  thin  stratum  of  water, 
in  which  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  immersed, 
covered  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  over  which 
the  vessels  were  inverted.  In  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Ward,  the  plants  were  set  in  earth.  Now, 
vegetable  soil  is  known  to  deteriorate  the  air,  by 
forming  carbonic  acid  with  its  oxygen,  in  the 
same  manner  as  plants  do;  but  the  acid  gas, 
which  may  thus  be  produced,  was  found  by  De 
Saussure  to  be  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency 
of  the  plants  and  light,  like  that  produced  by- 
ordinary  vegetation;  and,  consequently,  the  air 
suffered  no  permanent  injury.  Indeed,  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid,  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  plants  were  confined, 
accelerated  their  vegetation  in  sunshine,  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  oxygen;  whilst  the 
smallest  doses  of  this  gas  proved  injurious  to  that 
process  in  the  shade. 

The  foregoing  facts  demonstrate  the  power  of 
light  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants. 
This  decomposition,  however,  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  concurring  agency  of  the  light  and 
the  plant;  and,  whilst  the  acid  gas  is  decom- 
posed, the  plant  itself  acquires  a  tint  of  green ; 
so  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  by  the  plant, 
and  the  formation  of  its  green  colour,  always 
proceed  together.  Now,  as  the  chromule,  which 
imparts  colour  to  the  leaf,  is  lodged  in  the  cells 
of  the  parenchyme,  it  is  in  thore  cells  that  we 
must  suppose  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  gas 
to  be  effected,  and  from  them  also  the  oxygen 
gas  must  proceed.  The  mode  in  which  this 
coloration  is  probably  accomplished  may  receive 
I  illustration  from  the  facts  which  follow.  The 
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"colourable  principle/*  or  chromogen  of  Dr.  I 
Hope,  is  readily  extracted  by  water,  and  the 
colourless  infusion  which  is  thus  formed  becomes 
red  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  green  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkali.  If  a  neutral  salt  be  dis- 
solved in  this  infusion  it  still  remains  colour- 
less ;  but,  if  this  salt  be  decomposed  by  electri- 
cal agency,  then  the  acid  and  alkaline  ingredi- 
ents, being  separated,  at  once  produce  their  red 
and  green  colours.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  enters  the  parenchyme 
of  the  leaves,  to  be  attracted  by,  and  to  combine 
with,  the  alkaline  matter  which  is  so  abundant 
in  those  organs,  it  may  there  form  a  neutral  Bait, 
and  whilst  this  neutral  state  continues,  the  leaf 
will  remain  colourless;  but  if  the  chemical  rays 
of  light,  acting  like  electricity  in  the  example 
before  given,  decompose  this  carbonate,  and 
cause  the  expulsion  of  its  acid  ingredient,  then 
the  alkali,  becoming  predominant,  will  produce 
its  usual  effect  on  the  xanthogen  of  the  leaf, 
and  its  chromule  will  in  consequence  be  ren- 
dered green.  In  order  to  maintain  this  green 
colour  in  the  leaf,  the  action  of  light  on  its 
saline  ingredients  must  be  regarded  as  in  con- 
tinual operation;  and  hence  its  exclusion,  by 
suspending  that  action,  is  followed  by  a  gradual 
loss  of  colour;  and,  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
no  longer  decomposed,  the  leaf  at  the  same  time 
ceases  to  afford  oxygen  gas.  The  colouration  of 
the  leaf,  therefore,  is  not  immediately  due  to  the 
evolution  of  oxygen,  nor  even  to  the  subtrac- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the  predominance 
of  alkaline  matter  which  that  subtraction  of 
acid  occasions;  consequently,  the  verdure  suc- 
ceeds to  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  is  afforded  by  the  expulsion  of 
oxygen  gas.  ITence,  to  speak  correctly,  we  can- 
not so  properly  say  that  the  green  leaf  affords 
oxygen,  as  that  it  becomes  green  when  that  gas 
is  expelled;  and  thus  it  is,  tliat  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  by  the  agency  of  light  gives 
rise,  at  once,  to  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  the  formation  of  the  green  colour  in  plants. 

The  invention  of  Mr  Ward  is  practicable  on 
the  simplest  scale,  and  may  be  adopted,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  by  any  person.  A  bell  glass  or 
crystal  bottle,  with  the  bottom  cut  away,  and 
fitted  over  a  wooden  box,  or  placed  over  a  com- 
mon flower  pot,  will  answer  perfectly  well. 
And  thus  delicate  plants  may  be  preserved  in 
perfection.  Succulent  plants,  or  those  that 
delight  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  will  succeed  best, 
while  those  plants  which  flourish  in  a  dry  soil 
and  air  are  apt  to  deteriorate.  The  growth  of 
minute  fungi,  too,  from  the  close  damp  atmo- 
sphere, also  affects  the  health  of  the  plants. 
Boxes  of  common  wood,  with  glass  above,  have 
been  constructed,  for  the  transportation  of  living 
plants  from  distant  countries.  This  plan,  there- 
fore, may  be  practised  to  any  extent,  or  adapted 


to  any  scale  of  expense,  which  the  individual 
may  find  it  either  convenient  or  desirable  to 
employ.  When  once  fitted  up,  the  apparatus, 
be  it  either  small  or  large,  requires  scarcely  any 
farther  care  or  attendance.  No  fresh  watering 
or  airing  is  at  any  time  required;  nor  is  any 
inconvenience  experienced  from  dust  and  litter, 
which  often  render  the  ordinary  mode  of  keeping 
plants  in  well-furnished  apartments  objectionable 
and  troublesome.  Farther,  as  the  plants  in  Lhi? 
apparatus  are  shut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  external  air,  no  apprehension  of  their 
injuring  the  atmosphere,  even  of  close  rooms, 
can  be  reasonably  entertained.  The  only  con- 
dition, in  regard  to  attendance,  that  chiim? 
observance,  ia  an  occasional  exposure  to  light, 
perhaps  for  a  short  period  only  on  day  a  of  sun- 
shine, and  for  a  longer  one  when  the  light  is 
more  feeble.  These  are  advantages  which  render 
the  method  easily  practicable  by  persona  of 
every  class ;  and  will  enable  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  live  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  to  refresh 
their  sight  with  specimens  of  healthy  vegetation 
within  their  own  abodes,  although  the  district 
around  them  should  exhibit  only  the  sickly  an d 
stunted  forms  of  vegetable  existence. 

The  celebrated  Franklin,  who  looked  at  every 
thing  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  sought 
to  turn  to  some  useful  purpose  every  observation 
which  he  made,  in  recording  the  reviviscence  of 
some  common  flies  which  had  made  a  voyage 
from  Virginia  to  England  in  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
wine,  goes  on  to  state  that  a  plant  with  its 
flowers  fades  and  dies  if  exposed  to  the  air  with- 
out having  its  roots  plunged  in  a  humid  soil, 
from  which  it  may  draw  moisture  to  supply  the 
waste  of  that  which  it  exhales,  and  which  is 
continually  carried  off  by  the  air.  Perhaps,  he 
adds,  if  it  were  buried  in  quicksilver  it  might 
preserve  for  a  considerable  time  its  vegetable 
life  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  might  prove  a 
commodious  method  of  transporting  from  distant 
countries  those  delicate  plants  which  are  unable 
to  sustain  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  s*n. 

The  ingenious  suggestion  of  the  American 
philosopher  has  been  happily  realised  in  practice 
by  Mr  Ward,  in  a  way  much  more  simple  and 
efficient  than  that  which  Franklin  proposed. 
By  its  means,  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  plant- 
have  been  transported  to  and  from  the  most 
distant  countries,  with  little  or  no  trouble  in 
regard  to  attendance,  and  scarcely  any  risk  of 
suffering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at 
sea.  He  has  thereby  conferred  on  the  botanist 
and  horticulturist  benefits  which  no  researches 
of  travellers,  however  successful,  nor  expenditure 
of  money,  however  great,  could  have  enabled 
them  otherwise  to  procure.  Instead  of  simple 
descriptions,  or  dried  specimens,  or  fine  pictures 
of  foreign  plants,  they  can  now  fix  their  eyes  on 
living  specimens  retaining  their  native  freshness 
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an<l  beauty,  and  possessing  all  their  natural  and 
characteristic  properties.  Already  have  exchanges 
of  plants  between  distant  countries  been  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  public  conserva- 
tories, as  well  as  those  of  private  individuals, 
been  enriched  with  specimens  of  many  rare 
plants,  which  could  scarcely  have  reached  them 
by  any  other  means.    Thus,  under  the  modified 


conditions  with  regard  to  climate,  and  the 
renovating  processes  in  relation  to  water  and  air 
which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate,  the 
botanist  and  horticulturist  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  on  new  and  unexplored  fields  of  vegetable 
research,  and  to  have  acquired  the  means  of 
1  transporting  to  their  own  soil  the  varied  and 
I  most  delicate  plants  of  every  region  of  the  earth. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESERVING  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  BULBS,  &o. 


Surds  of  all  kinds  should  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  and  kept  in  dry  airy  situations. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  pre- 
serving and  sending  home  seeds  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  from  moist  and  hot  cli- 
mates, such  as  packing  them  in  sugar,  salt,  tal- 
low, cotton,  saw-dust,  sand,  clay,  or  paper  The 
first  object  is  to  have  the  seeds  perfectly  dried. 
I  n  very  moist  climates,  the  larger  seeds  may  be 
dried  by  exposing  them  in  Leslie's  vacuum  along 
with  sulphuric  acid,  when  they  will  become 
quite  dry  in  a  week,  and  smaller  seeds  in  two 
<lay&.  These  seeds  thus  dried,  may  afterwards 
be  preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time,  by  put- 
ting them  in  small  parcels  in  common  gray 
paper  and  airing  them  occasionally.  Very  small 
seeds,  berries,  and  oleaginous  seeds  may  be  kept 
in  sugar,  or  among  currants  or  raisins.  Seeds 
may  also  be  preserved  and  sent  to  a  distance,  if 
after  full  maturation  and  perfect  drying,  they 
are  enveloped  in  a  large  ball  of  loam  and  then 
tiaked  in  the  sun,  or  they  may  be  enveloped  in 
charcoal  or  any  other  dry  substance. 

Roots,  cuttings,  grafts,  and  perennial  plants 
in  general,  may  be  kept  in  earth  or  moss  moder- 
ately moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  When 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  the  roots  or 
root  ends  are  to  be  stuck  into  balls  of  clay  or 
loam,  wrapped  round  with  moist  moss,  or  they 
may  be  stuck  into  potatoes  or  apples.  In  this 
way,  orange  trees  are  sent  from  Italy  to  any  part 
of  Europe  and  North  America  in  perfect  preser- 
vation; and  cuttings  will  thus  live  for  eight 
months  or  upwards.  Packing  and  transporting 
roots  of  plants,  or  entire  plants  in  a  dormant 
state,  for  short  journeys,  is  managed  by  the  enve 
loping  them  in  twisted  straw  covered  with  mats. 
If  for  a  longer  journey,  the  roots  are  covered 


with  moist  mould  and  moss,  but  very  moi»t 
moss  is  not  desirable,  as  it  occasions  mouldiness, 
and  rots  off  the  bark  of  the  roots  when  it  begins 
to  dry. 

Air  plants,  or  parasitical  orchideae,  may  be 
transported  safely  to  any  distance  by  being  packed 
loosely  in  moss,  and  put  into  boxes  so  con- 
structed that  the  plants  may  be  exposed  to  a  free 
admission  of  air,  but  protected  from  the  sea- 
water. 

Bulbs  ore  best  preserved  and  transported  if 
packed  in  common  brown  paper  or  canvass  bags, 
having  been  previously  freed  of  all  their  super- 
fluous moisture.  Dry  sand  is  a  good  medium 
for  placing  those  bulbs  in,  which  have  not  previ- 
ously been  dried  in  the  sun.  Minute  bulbs,  such 
as  those  of  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c,  only  require  to 
be  folded  in  separate  parcels  without  any  previous 
preparation.  Terrestrial  orchideaa  should  be 
transported  when  in  flower,  and  not  when  their 
roots  are  in  a  state  of  rest. 

Woody  seeds  or  capsules,  or  any  of  those  seeds, 
the  juices  of  which  are  liable  to  become  rancid 
soon  after  gathering,  should  be  buried  in  common 
mould  in  pots,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voy- 
age, and  they  will  thus  vegetate  before  its  ter- 
mination. Thus,  too,  camellia  seeds  are  best 
transported  by  planting  them  in  pots  on  leaving 
China,  when  they  will  have  become  seedling 
plants  on  reaching  this  country.  Acorns,  and 
walnuts,  and  palms,  may  also  be  treated  in  this 
manner. 

Ripe  fruits,  such  as  apples  and  pears,  if  put 
into  stone  pipkins,  closely  covered  up,  and  placed 
in  cellars  where  the  temperature  never  falls  be- 
low 32°,  nor  rises  above  42°,  will  frequently 
keep  in  good  preservation  for  twelve  months. 

All  esculent  roots,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
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thera  they  should  be  slowly  thawed  in  cold 
water. 

Some  fruits  are  best  preserved  by  pulling  thera 
off  the  tree  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  This  is 
the  case  with  oranges  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, but  in  this  way  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is 
greatly  lost. 

Grapes  and  other  fruits  have  been  preserved 
over  winter  in  mild  climates,  by  allowing  them 
to  hang  on  the  trees  in  their  ripe  state. 


carrots,  and  parsnips,  which  it  is  desired  to  pre~ 
serve  through  the  winter,  are  put  into  pits  in  a 
dry  soil  and  covered  over  with  three  or  four  feet 
of  mould.  In  this  way  also,  apples  and  grain 
in  some  countries  are  covered  up  in  a  dry  sandy 
soil,  and  are  found  to  keep  for  a  year.  Roots, 
brocoli,  celery,  and  other  vegetables,  may  also 
be  preserved  in  an  ice  house  during  the  win- 
ter, by  placing  them  in  baskets  with  a  little 
straw  between  thera  and  the  ice.    Before  using 
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A 

A,  in  composition,  signifies  without,  an  Af&yltu.*,  with- 
•  'tit  leave* :  Acau/it,  without  stem. 

J'J,rrri,iU  (a/Arrruirr,  to  shorten)  Used  in  compara- 
tive descriptions,  to  indicute  that  one  part  is  shorter 
tlian  snnthcr 

AUmint,  devi  .t  ng  from  the  natural  i>r  direct  way; 

applied  in  Natural  History  to  species  or  genera  that 

•le»  iate  from  the  usual  characters  of  their  neighbors. 
A'-  rti.t,  signifies  an  ini|>cifcct  development  of  any 

given  organ. 
I '  r ,./,./',  ruhbed  or  worn  off", 
i      >:.-,>.( ,  cleansing,  hnving  a  cleansing  quality. 
Arcrsm>ry,  something  added  to  the  usual  mmiWr  of 

organs,  or  their  parts. 
A<rrrtion,  the  prowing  of  one  thing  to  another. 
J.-.kihV/i/,  lying  on,  prostrate,  supine;  this  term  i- 

miployed  in  Crucifcne,  to  signify  a  radicle,  which 

I'w-a  upon  the  edge  of  the  Cotyledons. 
Acrrrj*e,  needle- pointed;  fine  and  slender,  with  a  sharp 

|K>iut. 
Acrxml,  sour,  tart,  acid 

Acriariuu*.  any  thing  belonging  to  the  salad  tril>es  of 

vegetables, 
.tiltfum.  something  that  produces  acidity. 
AdnUar,  needle  shaped. 
Acimari/'vrm,  scimitar -shaped. 
Acini*  the  small  stones  in  grapes,  strawberries,  Ac. 
Arm/rate,  being  furnished  with  aculei  or  prickles,  as 

distinguished  from  spines. 
AriUri,  prickles,  slutrp  hard  processes  of  the  epidermis 

falling  off  when  old;  by  which  character  they  are 

distinguished  from  spines,  which  do  not  fall  oh\ 
ArumtnaU,  taper  pointed 
Arttanipdar,  having  sharp  angles. 

A  I  note,  adhering  to  a  thing.  Anthers  arc  called  adnate 
when  they  are  attached  to  the  filament  by  their 
whole  lenuth. 

A  lult,  the  full- grown  of  any  thing:  full  grown  leaves 
arc  adult  leaves. 
F.nujinntu,  having  a  colour  like  that  of  arugo  or  ver- 
digris. 

A  rj/omcraltd,  collected  in  a  heap  or  bead, 

A  fjrtgaUj  gathered  together;  usually  applied  to  a  dense 

-  rt  of  mfioreseeiice. 
Akrntum,  a  hard  pericarpium,  containing  a  single  seed, 

which  does  not  adhere  to  it;  it  is  the  same  as  the 

Linmcan  nux. 

A  I'm  mm,  the  substance  under  the  inner  coat  of  the  testa, 
surrounding  the  embryo;  it  is  sometimes  absent. 

Alt  Ankannic,  that  which  counteracts  poisons,  antidotal 

Alk<tlf»crntt  having  the  properties  or  effects  of  alkali. 

A  ImJatr,  reseuibbng  a  honeycomb. 

A  »*m/uiM,  a  catkin;  mode  of  inflorescence. 

A  mfJsrvuuJ,  stem -clasping;  the  base  of  the  leaf  sur- 
rounding the  stem 

A>*tflncrouM,  having  the  properties'  of  starch. 

AmuHomotinff,  uniting,  or  inosculation,  of  vessels. 

A  Htirnfiymru*.  producing  both  male  and  female  sexes  on 
the  same  root,  or  in  the  some  flower. 

Anfrartwar,  full  of  turnings  and  winding  passages. 


A  mmfar,  composed  of.  or  furnished  with,  angle*. 
AmjhIo  dmfate,  angularly  toothed,  or  angular  and 

toothed. 
Attnulutum*,  ring*  or  circles. 
Anterior,  growing  in  front  of  some  other  thing. 
Anthelmintic,  capable  of  killing  worms. 
AntlnvifertiHM,  bearing  anthers. 

Anii-M-rtjJiulouM,    antiscorbutic;    efficacious  against 
seuivy. 

AntLuj-tu;  efficacious  against  putrefaction. 
Affricvt,  having  a  slight  purgative  quality. 
Ajxtulous,  Ixing  without  |>etals. 

Af*t,  the  summit;  generally  applied  to  any  thing  ter- 
minating in  a  point. 
AjJithous,  resembling  something  covered  with  little 
ulcers. 

Af*  ul  tte,  terminating  in  an  opiculous  or  little  point. 
Ajiindtiu*.  a  small  (mint.   This  term  is  generally  used 
when  the  midrib  projects  liey<md  the  leaf,  funning  a 
little  (loint,  or  when  a  small  point  is  very  suddenly 
and  abruptly  formed. 
Aj<"f'iyxut  a  swelling  beneath  the  theca  of  a  moss 
Af>f*ndir,  that  which  is  attached. 
.Iy//»rr*>r</,  placed  close  upon  something  else :  when 
hairs  lie  flat  u|>on  the  surface  of  a  plant,  they  are 
said  to  be  apprcKncd. 
Appntrimutett,  near  together. 

Aftn.    ,  without  wing*,  or  the  membranous  margin* 

which  botanists  call  wing*. 
Aiptuiut,  growing  in  or  belonging  to  water. 
Arlurroua,  l»eing  a  tree,  as  distinguished  from  frutea- 

ccnt  or  shrubby. 
A  rfmreffnit ,  having  a  tendency  to  become  a  tree. 
An  uutf,  curved  or  bent  like  a  bow. 
A  ml little  spaces  or  areas  on  the  surface  of  a  thing: 
the  surface  of  <  rustaceous  lichens  is  often  cracked  In 
every  direction;  the  space*  between  the  cracks  are 
the  areola-. 
AretJated,  the  adjective  of  the  last  term. 
ArMtti,  dryness. 

Ari/litte,  having  that  peculiar  appendage  called  the 

Arillus.    The  term  is  only  applied  to  seeds. 
Arillu.-,  a  process  of  the  placenta  adhering  to  the  hilum 

of  seeds,  nnd  sometimes  enveloping  them. 
ArutaU,  bearded,  as  the  glume*  of  barley.  Many 
grasses. 

Aroma,  the  spicy  quality  of  a  thing. 
Arik-ulatiim,  the  place  where  one  thing  is  joined  with 

another,  another  word  for  joint. 
Ami,  small  tubes  in  which  the  sporuleaof  Cryptogamic 

pi  inta  are  placed. 
Am-njrroHty  bearing  asei 
Am  urgent,  rising  upward. 
Attenuate,  made  thin  or  slender. 
AuriculiUrd,  having  an  ear-like  base. 
A>m»,  the  heard  or  arista  of  com. 
I  A sil-flttu>rri*a,  flowering  in  the  axilla. 
Anlla,  literally  the  armpit;  in  plants  applied  to  the 

angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  leaf  and  stem. 
Axillary,  plsced  in  the  axilla. 

An*,  the  line,  real  or  imaginary,  that  passes  through 
any  thing. 

■i  > 
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D 

Batvatr,  berried,  having  a  fh'shy  coat  or  covering. 
It  i-hb     resembling  a  bag  or  sack. 

£/<i/f,  the  round  central  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Stnpelia. 
Hand*,  or  vittac,  arc  the  iqvares  t>etween  the  elevated 

linca  or  ribs  of  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plant*. 
Barn^i,  crossed  by  a  paler  colour  in  space*  resembling 

oars. 

Heak,  any  thing  which  resemble*  I  he  lwak  of  a  bird; 

hard  short  points. 
Bearded,  having  long  hair  like  a  l>eard. 
Beardlrtteti,  having  small  awns. 
UicurjmitUe.  twice  pointed. 

Bidcntate,  double-toothed,  or  having  two  teeth. 

Itu  nniaJ,  a  plant  is  said  to  )>c  biennial  which  requires 

two  seasons  to  mature  its  fruit,  and  then  diet. 
Fti/ariaus,  placed  in  twn  rows. 
Bifid,  linlf  divided  in  two;  two  cleft. 
lU.timAnl.tr ,  double-glanded. 
Bilalnate,  having  two  lip*. 
Bilubetl,  divided  into  two  lobes. 
Bm.it,  %  growing  two  together. 
BipnrtdJr,  eajmble  of  being  parted  in  two. 
Bijnn  a, it, ,  a  mode  of  foliation;  twice  pinnate. 
Bipinnatifid,  twice  pinnatifld,  a  mode  of  foliation. 
Buucvate,  having  two  little  sacks,  bugs,  or  | touches 
Bitrutate,  resembling  two  bucklers  (mtUa)  placed  side 

by  side. 

Biternate,  divided  in  three  twice  over. 
Bi-tricrmate,  crenate  twice  or  thrice. 
Bi-tri  pinnatifid,  pinnatifld  twice  or  thrice  over. 
lii-tri  ternate,  growing  in  threes  twice  or  thrice  over. 
Biralretl,  two-valvcd. 

Blanchin,),  made  white  by  being  grown  in  n  dark  place. 
Bland,  fair,  beautiful. 

BHakl,  a  vsgnc  term,  signifying  a  pestilence  among 
plants  caused  by  tin-  attack  of  insects  or  of  para- 
sitical fungi,  or  by  some  endemical  aflYction  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Blistered,  having  the  surface  raised  as  the  skin  is  when 

blistered. 
Buie,  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Borwpmeous,  of  or  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Boro- 
gfasMs, 

Brachiate,  having  arms  or  branches  usually  placed 
opposite  to  cacli  other,  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  stem,  nnd  crossing  each  other  alternately. 

AsBt*****,  furnished  with  bractem. 

HnuitfJa,  little  lirueten\ 

Braetcar,  small  h  aves  placed  nenr  the  calyx. 

Brancklett,  small  branches. 

Brittle*,  rigid  hairs. 

BulU/eniu*,  bulb-bearing. 

Btdlmu*,  having  bulbs. 

Hull*,  underground  buds  resembling  roots,  nnd  con- 
sisting of  numerous  fleshy  scales  placed  one  over  the 
other. 

Hurry,  covered  with  hooked  stiff  hairs,  like  the  heads 

of  llur  or  Burdock. 
////«>.. i./,  having  the  appearance  of  By»sl. 


Qulucmu,  falling  off  soon, 
fro,.,,,,  gray. 

f  ImmHomtf  growing  in  little  tufts 

( 'aintrair,  spurred,  or  spur-shaped. 

ChUnmms,  chalky,  or  growing  on  chalk. 

(\iiceij'„rm,  formed  like  a  little  shoe. 

Colli,  small  callosities,  or  rough  protuberance*. 

Callous,  hardened. 

Calyiine,  of  or  belonging  to  a  calyx. 

Calyculatcd,  having  nractcolre  resembling  an  external 

or  additional  calyx. 
Calwtru,  literally  an  extinguisher;  applied  to  the  body 

wliich  tins  the  theca  of  a  mow,  nnd  the  like. 
f'i/&/i/r,i/e,liaving a  covering  resembling  an  extinguisher. 
(\Jyjitri/>,nniii,  shaped  like  a  calyptra. 
Camjtanulnte,  hell -shaped. 
Canaliculate,  channelled  or  furrowed. 
Cancrllate,  latticed;  resembling  lattice-work. 
Cttmemmt,  hoary,  approaching  to  white. 
Capillary,  very  slender;  resembling  a  hair. 
( '.if.it. i /. ,  growing  in  a  head. 
Capitular,  growing  in  small  heads. 
CupituU,  «msll  heads. 


Capitufifiirm,  formed  like  a  small  head. 
(  urV.«rtii.v</,  burned  to  a  «t»al. 

Carina,  a  keel  like  that  of  a  boat;  also  the  two  lower 

|>ctats  of  papilionaceous  flowers. 
Connate,  keel  *ha|M-d. 

Cariymi*,  a  one-celled,  small,  indehisevnt  |-eri carpiam 
adhering  to  the  seed  which  it  contains,  as  the  grain 

of  grasses. 

Car+mt,  decayed. 

Carminative,  medicines  which  promote  perspiratKsa. 

(  urno**,  fleshy. 

Carp, Ma,  the  small  parts  out  of  which  compound  fruit 

am  formed. 

CarprJnin,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  struct  ore  >•' 

fruits  and  seeds. 
(  arti/a,/,',  gristle. 
Carti/oainuui,  gristly. 

Cataplasm,  a  plaster,  or  more  proiierly  a  poultice. 
( 'otarrhal,  of  or  belonging  to  a  cold. 
t 'atkartir,  purgative, 

Caikin.  inflorescence  of  the  natural  order  Amentacese 

t  'amtate,  tailed,  lieing  like  a  tail. 
Caudex,  the  trunk  or  stem 

fuuJtrWu,  a  small  membranous  nroress  on  which  tlw- 

pollfla  of  orchidcous  plants  is  fixed. 
Caulescent,  acquiring  a  stem. 
( 'a ul in, ,  produced  on  a  stem. 
( auttictty,  having  a  burning  quality. 
Cautery,  that  which  burns, 
Crlluiar,  com|to*rd  of  cells. 

Centimetre  \%  a  French  measure  equal  to  4  lines  JUy^ 

or  ne»r  A\  lines. 
Cmturidr,  hundreds. 
CrfJUJie,  medicinal  to  the  head. 
Crramnu,  wax-like. 

( 'rmuotu,  nodding,  drooping,  or  pendulous. 

Ckojf'y,  bearing  processes  resembling  chaff. 

Ckalaza,  a  spot  on  the  seed,  indieatlng  where  the  ves- 
sels of  the  raphe  terminate. 

Channtl-lravid,  folded  together  so  as  to  resemble  s 
channel  for  conducting  water. 

Ckarrina,  blackening  by  fire. 

( 'Mar,  hairs  like  those  of  the  eyelash. 

Ciliary  umcntet,  like  eyelash  hair*. 

(  'Hiatal,  eyelash-haired. 

Ciltato-dcntate,  toothed  and  fringed  with  hair*  like  eye- 
lashes. 

(\nrrroHt,  ash -coloured,  gray. 

fori   it.  </,  curled  round  lik'   \  <*\\  irp  erook 

(\rrkifrrous,  l»caring  tendril*. 

Cirrhtnm  or  Cirrhout,  tcndrillcd. 

t  'iammy,  viscid,  sticky. 

Chdhratc,  latticed,  divided  like  latticework. 

Clarate,  cluh-shajtcd. 

Clanllosr,  clubbed,  or  having  club-like  process*?  a. 
Ctarus,  a  name  for  the  ergot,  ■  disease  in  earn. 
Claw*,  the  taper  base  of  a  iictal. 

Clinandrimm,  that  part  of  the  column  of  orchid* »«  « 

plant*  in  which  the  anther  lie*. 
Citnwate,  shaped  like  a  Roman  buckler, 
f  >>rW«W.  <  o\(  red  \»  it  h  loose  hair*,  a*  if  w  ith  a  e»,l  »  •  •• 

t  '..  hlcatr,  resembling  the  shell  of  a  snail. 

C<Ju  rina,  connected. 

f '..//, ip*nm,  the  act  of  closing  or  falling  together. 

t  '.Jumella,  the  nxi*  of  the  fniit  of  mosses. 

CJumnar,  formed  like  columns. 

Can  mi nuttd,  pulverised  or  pounded. 

0>nvmt,  this  term  is  used  to  express  a  kind  of  infV* 

rcsccncc,  which  is  terminated  by  sterile  brae  tear 
C, unpad,  close,  solid. 
Cornplicatr,  folded  together. 

(  oiiijJniUa-cirintUr,  folded  together  so  as  to  form  a  sort 

Oumpommd,  u*e«l  in  botany  to  express  the  union  of  seve- 
ral things  in  one:  thus,  a  compound  umbel  is  forme  ', 
by  several  simple  umbels,  a  comfiound  flower  by 

several  simple  flowers,  Ac. 
( 'nmprrmrd,  pressed  together. 
Cmravr,  hollow. 

Cimcmtric,  point*  or  line*  at  equal  distances  fro**  • 

common  centre. 
(\mrrrte,  hardened  or  formed  into  one  mass. 
f"Wj  a  particular  kind  of  confound  fruit. 
(  <mt'cr ruminate,  united  together,  so  as  to  be  undwrio- 

guishable. 
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f '  •n/rrvoH,  like  conferva?. 

'  'mftumt,  running  into  one  another. 

i  J^^Jxtted,  collected  into  a  spherical  form. 

(  resembling  a  cone. 

(  ,nko-hrmi*jJ»rricul,  between  conical  and  round. 
( mitxt-vwtf ,  between  conical  and  ovato. 
CittjmjuU^  joined  in  pairs:  a  term  chiefly  applied  to 
leaves. 

f  -niMtt,  joined  together  at  the  banc. 

<  nnimtf,  converging. 
( '  >t>»l,  cone  like. 

(  'umitrmtti,  tightened  or  contracted  in  wine  particular 
place. 

<  oamtwyimp.  approaching  tngcthcr. 
f '  p/ivj,  rifting  in  a  circular  funn. 

f  <»tr<jn-pbine,  plane  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other. 

<  .mndute,  rolled  together. 
( '■-niiitml,  like  corah 

<  ..rd.de,  heart-shaped. 
f.-hitcfitu.  h-athery. 

<  ■■rm+otu,  horny,  of  the  consistence  of  horn. 

t  tmu-uIiiU,  having  processes  like  small  horns. 

<  '.mute,  horned. 

tbruswi.  literally  a  crown:  applied  in  botany  to  the 
rrown-like  cup  which  is  found  at  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  in  Narcissus,  Pancratium,  and 
others. 

<  rfm.<d<,  a  small  body;  a  particle  of  any  thing. 
CrmUmint,  strengthening,  having  the  power  to  give 

•trength. 

f  'mm pc,  having  the  power  of  wearing  away. 
(  orrutfitted,  wrinkled  or  shrivelled. 
fnrivxU,  of  or  belonging  to  the  bark. 

<  r:„,/j,  a  raceme  or  panicle  in  which  the  stalks  of  the 
lower  flowers  are  longer  than  those  of  the  up|>er,  so 
that  the  flowers  themselves  arc  all  on  the  same  level. 

f '■•rymltnr,  formed  or  arranged  after  the  manner  of  a 
corymb. 

1 '  »ryrs/»«/<»se,  formed  or  arranged  in  many  small  corymbs. 
( '  ,-mtttc,  l»eautifving. 

<  »*«r,  literally  ribs:  applied  by  botanists  sometimes  to 
the  midrib  of  a  leaf, and  sometimes  to  any  projecting 
round  elevations  haviug  the  same  direction  us  the 
axis  of  the  fruit. 

< :  */<ite,  riblied. 

I  j^/f/om,  seed  lobes  or  leaves. 

(  ..irVr</-A</r»>/,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  cowled  or  cucullntc 
when  its  end  is  curved  inwards  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  tho  cowl  or  hood  of  a  monk. 

frrna,  notches. 

i  renaU,  notched. 

<  '.mature,  the  notching. 

<  'rrnulatf,  full  of  notdlCS. 

Crest,  applied  to  some  elevated  appendage  terminating 
a  particular  organ:  a  stamen  is  created  when  the 
filament  projects  beyond  the  anther,  and  becomes 
dilated. 

(  nhri/arm,  riddled  with  holes  like  a  sieve. 
(  rt/,rve,  perforated  like  a  sieve. 

Cri*p,  when  leaves  are  very  much  undulated  at  the 
margin,  they  are  called  crisp  or  curled. 

( 'ruciaOs,  sha|tcd  like  a  Maltese  cross:  a  flower  is  said 
to  be  cruciate  when  four  equal  petals  are  placed 
oppo«ite  each  other  at  right  angles. 

<  rwL-i/'r-r-jtu,  the  name  of  a  particular  family  of  plants 

bearing  cruciate  flowers. 
Crustaceans,  having  a  hard  brittle  shell. 
t  ,Tf*ialUnr,  consisting  of.  or  resembling, 
f  foliate,  hooded,  cowled;  see  C<mled. 
(  Wro,  the  stem  of 


plants,  and  the 

like. 

Culmif'crtms,  producing  culms. 
(  W/ni/r,  shaped  like  a  pruningknifc 
/  ungate,  wedge-shaped. 
( 'up,  the  same  as  corona:  see  tliat  word 
(  ujitde,  the  cup  of  an  acorn,  and  of  all  amentaceous 
plants. 

t  'upnli/'urm  or  Cvpulate,  shaped  like  a  reversed  hell. 
/  u<f*.i<itc,  like  the  point  of  a  spear,  s  leaf  is  cuspidate, 

when  it  is  suddenly  tapered  to  a  point. 
f  ut,in«,us,  relating  to  the  skin. 
t  'oJaYflt,  the  scarf  skin,  or  epidermis. 
/  'nt-hxttk&l,  cut  and  toothed  at  the  same  tunc. 
'  'yUhit'orin,  cup -shaped,  concave. 
(yinarncrous,  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 


(\tindrioal,  cylinder-shaped. 
(yindricip-campanuiatr,  cylindrically  bell-shaped. 

(  umliiform,  boat-shaped. 

(yntr,  a  mode  of  mfforescence,  resembling  a  flattened 

'panicle. 
Cymow,  flowering  in  cymes. 

D 

Decandrous,  having  ten  stamens. 

Ikciduam,  falling  off.    Leaves  which  are  shed  annually 
arc  said  to  be  deciduous:  as  are  also  trees  that  annu- 
ally lose  their  leaves. 
Drciinatc,  curved  downwards. 
Di-tuetum,  a  preparation  or  digest  by  boiling  water. 
Dtmmpoundj  a  leaf  is  said  to  Ik-  dccom|K>und  when  it 
is  twice  pinnated;  a  panicle  when  its  branches  are 
also  pamclcd. 
Decorticated ,  disbarked. 

,  lying  down. 
,  running  down. 
Decurswe,  having  a  tendency  to  run  down. 
Decussated,  when  two  right  lines  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  they  are  said  to  decussate;  leaves  are 
often  placed  in  this  position. 
Dijlt  Jmi,  turned  downwards. 

DrktMmt,  gaping ;  an  expression  applied  to  the  mode 

in  which  the  anthers  or  the  fruit  burst  open  and 

discharge  their  contents. 
Drlw[*r*cent,  melting  away  upon  exposure  to  air. 
Delta-leaved,  Delt-id,  shaped  like  the  Greek  A. 
Demulcent,  having  tlic  property  of  softening  any  thing 
Dentate,  having  the  margins  divided  into  incisions 

resembling  teeth. 
iXntatiy-ciliate,  having  the  margin  dentate  and  tipped 

with  ciliie. 
Dcutatn-sinuate,  scolloped  and  toothed. 
Dnticutaic,  being  finely  dentate. 
/Muticnlations,  small  toot  hit 
/)rnti/urm,  tooth-shaped. 
Dmtjxtrvemt,  having  the 


a  term  of  medicine. 
Dependent,  hanging  down. 
Itcprtsteii,  pressed  downward. 
Depmrateti,  purified,  cleansed. 
Ik-sputnate,  to  throw  off  in  froth  or  scum. 
Detergent,  Detersive,  having  the  power  of  cleansing. 
Dfimirom*,  having  two  stamens. 
Diaphanons,  transparent. 
Diaphoretic,  promoting  perspiration. 
Dichotninous,  a  stem  that  ramifies  in  pairs. 
DitiiccoH*,  having  two  cocci. 
Diiinmous,  two  united. 

Dufynamom,  having  two  long  stamens  and  two  short 
ones  in  the  same  flower,  each  pair  being  collateral. 

fHjTttrm,  two  forms;  used  to  express  irregularity. 

Dijfuse,  scattered,  widely  spread. 

DiftuiUe,  such  as  may  be  spread. 

DujUatci,  fingered,  shaped  like  the  hand  spread  open. 

/ti</tti/hnn,  formed  like  fingers. 

IH,iynim.%,  two  styles  or  female  organs. 

Dimidiate,  halved,  divided  into  two  parts. 

Diaxums,  when  a  plant  bears  female  flow*  rs  on  one  in- 
dividual, and  males  on  another,  it  is  called  dinn-iou*. 

Discoid.  When  in  Composite  the  florets  are  all  tubu- 
lar, the  head  of  flowers  is  said  to  be  discoid  In 
other  cases,  when  the  florets  of  the  centre  of  a  head 
of  flowers  are  more  perfect  than  the  rest,  they  are 
called  discoid.  Finally,  when  any  thing  is  dilated 
into  something  which  may  l»c  compared  to  a  disk, 
the  term  discoid  is  also  made  use  of. 

DvcH*  or  IHsk,  the  fleshy  annular  process  that  sur- 
rounds the  ovarium  of  many  flowers:  al«o  the  sur- 
face of  a  leaf;  also  the  centre  of  a  head  of  flowers 
of  Composite. 

Discntient,  having  the  power  to  scatter  the  matter  of 
tumours. 

Dissepiment,  the  partitions  by  which  a  seed  vessel  is 
divided  internally 

Distichous,  two  rowed:  producing  leaves  or  flowers  in 
two  opposite  rows 

Ditrickntonvtu*,  divided  in  twos  or  threes;  a  Ft  em  con- 
tinually dividing  into  double  or  treble  ramifications. 

Diuretic,  haviug  the  power  of  promoting  the  flow  of  urine. 

Dirurimte,  growing  in  a  straggling  manner 

Dudectindrntifi,  having  twelve  stamens. 
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I kj<hf triform,  axe shaped. 
ftorval,  growing  on  the  back. 

Drattic,  applied  to  medicines  wuich  art  violently. 

a  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  a  fleshy  succulent 
containing  a  hard  stone  in  the  middle. 

R 

covered  with  prickles  like  an  echinus  or 

hedgehog  ■ 
EdiU. ,  eatable. 


aided  arrangement. 
Fleet uur if x,  :\  Int-dicinc  i 

consistence  of  Imnev. 
A7/7*„,/,  like  »n  ellipsi. 


very  loose  onc- 
t  conserves  and  powders  in  the 


?Hi|wis. 
a  form 


)«tween  elliptical  and 


Emdr;;,„„>r,  having  a  -mall  notch  in  the  end. 
EmU ,»,./,  projecting  mi  the  centre  like  the  bow  or 

nmlni  of  a  round  shield  or  target. 
Emhr ■   mt),  a  leaf  is  said  to  embrace  a  stem  when  it 

clasp*  it  round  with  its  base. 
Em-iivntt,  softening. 

ncdicine*  made  of  bruised  oily  scctl*  and 

or  Enmform,  sha|>ed  like  a  sword  with  a  straight 
blade. 

Eimlermu,  the  outer  skin  of  the  bark. 
/yifJiyilou*,  growing  uiton  a  leaf. 

tjnpkytes,  plants  which  grow  upon  other  plants  with- 
out deriving  anv  nutriment  from  them. 
Efnididant,  equally  distant. 
Efuilateml,  having  equal  sides. 

E-r.nt  i'.!,  a  mode  of  vernation,  or  of  arrangement  of 
leaves  with  respect  to  each  other,  iu  which  the  sides 
or  edges  alternately  overlap  each  other. 

Ernlo  i>airutt  In-twecn  erect  and  spreading. 

/.'  *•'>■>',  gnawed,  hitten;  a  term  used  to  express  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  irregular  dentlculation. 

Erom  dental*,  the  toothing  Wing  eroded. 

Errhine,  promoting  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nostrils. 

Em-kamtic,  having  the  |»owcr  to  scar  or  burn  the  skin. 

Em  u/,  nt,  good  for  food. 

Etiolated,  whitened  by  being  kept  from  air  and  light. 

Ertuit-mmt,  quiekly  vanishing. 

Et>>lr*d,  unfolded. 

Entirutrtl,  hollowed  out. 

Etemtrical,  flying  off  from  the  centre 

/*•••  "-it.,  stripped  of  the  bark  or  skin. 

Etrttrrmt,  projecting  or  running  beyond  the  edge  or 

jtoint  of  any  thing. 
Ernti;  foreign. 

Erpednrtint,  any  thing  that  promotes  the  discharge  of 

mucus  from  tho  chest. 
Ernerted,  projecting  beyond  something  else. 
Exsiccated,  dried  up. 

Extra  axillary,  at>ovc  or  on  the  outside  of  the  axils. 
Extra-/ ■liaceout,  away  from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in 
a  different  place  from  them. 

»,  whatever  is  cast  off  by  plants  or 


Fonda,  the  nutritious  powder  of  wheat  or  of  other 
things. 

Falenta  or  Fidcifirrm,  bent  like  a  sickle. 

Farinaeeou*,  full  of  flour. 

Fatciciei,  parcels  or  bundles. 

FtudcnJate,  arranged  in  bundles  or  parcels. 

Fattigiaie,  tapering  to  a  narrow  point  like  a  pyramid. 

Fauces,  the  jaws;  the  gaping  |>art  or  orifice  of  a  mono- 
pctalous  flower. 

Favote.  pitted  or  excavated  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb. 

F'vtkery,  resembling  a  feather. 
Fehnt'^e,  efficacious  in  modiT.it ing  fever. 
Feculent,  muddy,  thirk  with  sediment. 
Fecnndatiim,  the  act  of  making  fruitful. 
Frr,«r*.  thickly  set  with  spmes. 
Frrrwii'i«m,  iron -coloured,  rusty. 
Fibrilto**,  covered  with  little  string*  or  fibres. 
Fif'muj,  being  composed  of  fibres. 


F*U1.  -liITed,  having  a  lip  resembling  the  figure  of  » 
fiddle. 

Fdtfinrm,  shaped  like  a  thread. 
Fimbriate,  fringed. 

Fmaer  paitcd.  divided  into  lobes  having  a  fanciful  rv*ct. 

blance  to  the  five  fingers  of  a  human  I  Land. 
Fistular  or  Eidolon*,  hollow  like  a  pipe. 
Ffaccid,  feeble,  weak. 

Flexile,  capable  of  bring  bent  in  di  fleet- at  direct***- 

pliable. 

Flrxnom,  having  a  bent  or  undulating 
FUjvom-recnrred,  bent  backward  in  I 

la  let!  manner. 
Ffocxt,  little  tufts  like  wool. 


nge. 


Flora  hiinJoiju-it,  flowers  which  expand  at 
hours,  whenee  they  are  a  sort  of  titnekcrpex*. 

Floral  mrrl<*,,,  the  calyx,  brae  tew.  and  corolla.,  wlif1. 
envelope  the  inner  part*  of  the  fl-.wer  are  ail  so  railed 

Floret*,  little  flowers;  chiefly  applied  to  tl 
constitute   wliat    were   formerly  called 

flowers. 

Ffori/rnttu,  that  which  bears  flower*. 

/.>,,,,.,  compound  flow  er*,  consisting  of  many  tuba 

lose  moiio|>etalous  florets. 
FiJxunms,  having  the  form  of  leave*. 
f>Ubc/r.  a  particular  kind  of  seed-vessel. 
F'*toaUa%  the  stalks  of  cither  flow  ers 
Fortiuiiti-,  arched. 

r  mi /fm  'U( 1 11/,  composed  of  fragments 
J'rin-/i>l,  having  a  border  like  a  frin; 
Frond,  the  leaves  of  palms. 
Frontal,  that  which  is  in  front. 
Fr,*ted,  cov.Ted  with  Kiittcring  particles,  a*  if  fine  dtw 

had  U'cn  congealed  upon  it. 
Fructi/irolkm,  all  those  part*  composing  the  flower  ac-i 

fruit  of  plants. 
Entti  scent  or  Fruticixtc,  shrubby. 
En-  •  ii-'-.>,  that  wliicli  lasts  but  for  a  short  time. 
Fuicetf,  tawny  yellow  or  fox  -coloured. 
/ ■'■<  '■-,,»  </>,  having  tin-  substance  of  fuugi  or  mnslimoms 
/•Wk^.thc  little  stalk  by  which  a  seed  is  attached  to 

the  placenta. 
Furcate ,  forked. 

Fnr/'umcri>us,  scaly,  mealy,  scurfy. 
Fu$e>>u>,  blackish -brown. 
Fmn/orm,  spindle  shaped. 

Q 

Go  'rote,  helmet  ed;  the  upper  Hp  of  at 

the  galea  of  that  corolla. 
Gelatine,  jelly :  a  term  of  chemistry. 
Gelatinous,  consisting  of  jelly. 
Geminate,  doubled. 
Gemnum,  leafy  buds  a 

flower  buds. 
/•  •  •• .  relating  to  agriculture. 
Genu  or  Gcrmen,  the  old  name  of  the  i 
Gcrmen  iuf'eru,r,  fruit  below  the  flower. 
(trrminatum,  the  first  act  of  vegetation  iu  a  I 
Gibf*>w<,  protuberant. 
Glabrous,  smooth. 

G/adiate,  shaped  Uke  a  short  straight  sword. 
Glau  luhir,  having  glands. 

Glaucrscrnt  or  Glaucine,  having  something  of  a 

hoary  appearance. 
Glaucous,  having  a  decided  hoar)'  gray  surface. 
Globose  or  Glol.nlar,  r<-uud  or  spherical. 
Glomerate,  gathered  into  a  round  heap  or  head. 
Glumticrntu,  plants  are  said  to  be  glumaceous 

their  flowers  are  like  those  of  grasses. 
Glume,  a  part  of  the  floral  envelopes  of  a  gran*. 
(Hutt-n,  a  chemical  principle. 
Glutinous,  adhesive. 

Graineil,  the  segments  of  the  flowers  of  Rumcx  have 

tula-rcles  which  arc  called  grains. 
(Irani/arm,  formed  like  grains  of  corn. 
Granular,  covered  as  if  with  grains. 
Grt'tfuriuut,  herding  together. 
Grtn/vxd,  furrowed,  channelled,  marked  with 
i,      u  hS  clubbed,  knitted,  contracted  at 

knots. 

Gynandmtu,  having  the  stAmeus  and  style 

ot»e  body. 
Gyrate,  turned  round  like  a  crook. 
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If'jhU,  feature*  or  general  appearance  of  a  plant. 
Hastate,  formed  like  ihe  hear!  of  a  halbert. 
/Wa/o-Wufc,  between  halbcrt-shapcd  and  lancco- 
Ute. 

H tssta/o- mi4jit tutc,  between  halbcrt-shapcd  and  arrow- 
shaped. 
Ifaulm,  dead  stems  of  herbs. 
//timet,  the  same  aa  flalea;  aee  Qaleate. 
Herticeous,  a  plant  the  "tern  of  wliicli  perish*  s  annually. 
//ermaphrodite,  consisting  of  two  sexes. 
Hexatjun.il,  six-tided. 
Hemntlrous,  having  nix  stamens. 
/fejumiular,  six- angled. 
I/ejrapetalous,  having  six  petals. 

Hilum,  the  sear  rr  mark  on  a  seed  which  indicates  the 
place  by  which  it  adhrred  to  the  placenta. 

I/imde,  rough  with  soft  hair*. 

//isjnd,  rough  with  stiff  hairs. 

Unary,  covered  with  white  down. 

Homooeneous,  having  a  uniform  nature,  or  principle,  or 
com  position. 

flimsy-pore,  the  pore  in  flowers  which  secretes  honey. 
Honey-scales,  the  scsles  in  flowers  which  secrete  honey. 
/f»ney  tptts,  the  spots  in  flowers  which  secrete  honey! 
Hooded,  bdbw  curved  or  hollowed  at  the  end  into  the 

form  of  a  hood. 
Ham,  any  long  subulate  process  in  a  flower  is  called  a 

horn. 

//**&».  the  dry  envelopes  of  either  flowers  or  fruits. 

//»«>.'•  •  crystalline,  transparent. 

Hyftrid,  mule;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  two  species. 

//je/rometrical,  indicating  the  approach  of  moisture. 

ffvpocrateriform,  salver-shaped. 

//ypooynoms,  situated  below  the  ovarium. 

Hy/'iphyllous,  under  the  leaf. 

I 

/<W,  covered  with  particles  like  Icicles. 
le*  drops,  transparent  processes  resembling  icicles. 
Imbricate,  laid  one  over  another  like  tiles. 
Indxd,  cut,  separated  bv  incisions. 
Imrmssatetl,  becoming  thicker  by  degrees. 
Incurved,  bendinir  inward. 

/nmrne-recvrml,  bending  inwards  and  then  backwards. 
/ntUh Lrmi,  not  dehiscing. 
f+furmmu,  native  of  a  country. 
/nduratetl,  hardened. 

/ mlusium,  the  membrane  that  encloses  the  theca  of  ferns. 

/uttated,  blown  up. 

Injiejtd,  bending  inward. 

/ sytrwesrewee,  disposition  of  flowers. 

I  nfunttiltuliftyrm,  funuel- shaped. 

/     ••  h -mu Irs*. 

Insinuated,  thickened;  spoken  of  sap  or  other  liquor. 
/ntenerati no,  having  the  power  of  making  tender  or 
softening. 

Intcrnodf*,  the  space  between  the  joints  of  plants 
InlerpetuJar,  between  the  petioles  or  leafstalks. 
Interstices,  spaces  between  one  thing  and  snothcr. 
/nlramargmal,  within  the  margin. 
/ntyrw.  Inverted. 

/nmlurr/i.  the  partial  involucre  t  u melliferous  plant*. 

Invnlucral,  liavuit;  an  involucre. 

InviJucrated,  covered  with  an  involucre. 

Involucre  or  Invnlucrum.  the  bract eir  which  surround 

the  flowers  of  Umbellifera?  in  a  whorl. 
Involute,  rolled  inwards. 

J 

Joints,  the  places  at  which  the  pieces  of  the  stem  arc 

articulated  with  each  other. 
Juliform,  fanned  like  an  amentum  or  catkin. 

K* 

Kaliform.  formed  like  K&Wola  kali,  a  oca-coast  plant. 
AW,  when  the  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  petal  is  sharp  and 

elevated  extcrnallv  it  is  called  a  k<el. 
Kneed  or  Knee-joinUd,  lx-nt  like  the  knee-joint. 

L 

IsihrVum,  the  front  segment  of  an  orchidoous  or  other 
flower. 

lAviniee,  segments  of  anv  thing. 
Laeiniate,  cut  or  divided  into  segment*. 
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fxictescent,  yielding  milky  juice. 

/Airuna,  little  pits  or  depressions. 

Lacuuose.  covered  with  Tittle  pits  or  depressions. 

/*rvitr>ittd.  smoothed. 

/janulluted,  divided  by  plates  internally. 

Lamina,  literally  a  plate:  it  is  mostly  applied  to  the 

leaf  of  a  j.lant  considered  without  its  petiole. 
Isanccolate,  lance  or  spear  shaped. 
Ijanotijato-sulmlatr,  between  lanceolate  and  subulate. 
/Mitral,  on  one  side. 
Iau,  loose,  not  compact. 
leaflets,  small  parts  of  compound  leaves. 
L*<r»me  or  Leyumrn,  a  pod;  the  fruit  of  leguminous 

plants. 

Lef/uminmu,  plants  which  l>ear  legumes,  such  as  the 

pea.  the  l<can,  the  kidneyhean. 
lenticular,  shaped  like  a  lens. 
/scntiform,  in  form  like  a  lens. 
Lcjtrous,  covered  with  spots  or  scales. 
Ltd,  the  calyx  which  falls  off  from  the  flower  in  a  single 

piece. 

Lin/mla,  the  membrane  at  the  top  of  the  petiole  of 
-    grasses  and  other  plants. 
Limndate,  strap-shatK-d. 

/.  ■  •■,'  .  having  a  coloured  or  dilated  surface. 
Linear,  when  the  two  sides  are  parallel. 
Ltncar-'iuate,  long  sword-shaped 
Linguiform  or  Linaulate,  tongue- shaped. 
Lijfxd,  having  a  distinct  lip  or  lain  Hum. 
iJJbtbts,  small  lobes 

lAxitmotum,  motion  from  place  to  place. 
Iscu/anu  nt.i,  partitions  or  cells  of  a  seed  vessel. 
Isoetdar,  a  fruit  is  called  unilocular  if  it  contains  but 

one  cell  («),  bilocuhir  if  two  cells  (A),  trilocubr  if 

tint  .  (c),  and  »o  on. 
Lament,  a  kind  of  legume  falling  in  pieces  when  ripe. 
Lomentaceous,  bearing  perbarpia.  called  loincnta. 
Lorate,  shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap. 
Lubricate,  to  make  slippery. 
Lucid,  bright,  shining. 

Lunate  or  Lunmlaie,  shaped  like  a  half  moon. 
Luriti,  a  colour  between  purple,  yellow,  and  gray. 
LymjJmtic,  of  or  belonging  to  lymph  or  sap. 
Lyrate,  lyre-shaped. 

M 

Macerate,  to  decompose  by  steeping  in  water  or  other 
liquid. 

Marainal,  relating  to  the  margin. 

Masticatory,  grinding  or  chewing  with  the  teeth. 

Math,  an  old  term  for  crop. 

Matrir,  a  place  where  any  thing  is  generated  or  formed. 
Mtdnlla,  t  he  pith  of  a  plant. 
Medullary,  relating  to  the  pith  of  plants. 
Mdattomaceout,  partaking  of  the  nature  or  appearance 

of  Melastoma. 
Melliferous,  honey-bearing. 

Membranaceous  or  Membranous,  having  the  texture  of  a 

membrane. 
Menstruum,  a  liquor  lined  as  a  dissolvent. 
Meshes,  the  openings  in  any  tissue. 
Mkacious,  flittering,  shining. 

Midrib,  the  large  vein  which  passes  from  the  petiole  to 

the  apex  of  a  leaf. 
Miliary,  granulate  resembling  many  seeds. 
Mitriform,  formed  like  a  mitre. 
M»LHitu,  the  power  of  motion. 

MrmaJelphmi*.  having  the  filaments  cohering  in  a  tube. 
Monamirous,  having  one  stamen 

M.mHifnrm,  formed  like  a  necklace,  that  is  to  say.  with 
alternate  swellings  resembling  beads  and  contrae- 

Mrmocfjtytnbms.  having  one  seed  lobe  or  leaf. 
Monaxums,  having  the  one  sex  in  one  flower,  and  the 

other  in  another. 
Monopetalnus,  having  one  petal. 

Monomrpalous.  having  one  sepal  or  division  of  the  ealrx. 
Mordant,  that  which  enables  vegetable  matter  or  tissue 

to  receive  dyes  or  colouring  matter,  and  to  retain 

them. 

Mottled,  marked  with  blotches  of  colour  of  unequal 

intensity  passing  insensibly  into  each  other. 
Mueilatjr,  a  turbid  slimy  fluid. 
Mueronate,  pointed  sharp. 
Mucrfmulatr,  having  a  little  hard  point. 
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Mulch,  a  gardener's  term  for  the  placing  manure  aboot 
the  root*  of  tree*  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

m  many 


Multifarious,  very  numerous ;  or 
Multipartite,  much  divided. 
Multiplex,  much  multiplied. 
Muncated.  covered  with  short  sharp  points. 
Muricuto-kispid,  covered  with  short  sharp  point*  and 
rigid  hairs  or  bristles. 

N 

Naiades,  nymphs  of  the  springs  and  fountains;  a  par- 
ticular order  of  Monocotyledonous  plants. 
Narvotir,  produciug  sleep  or  tor|>or. 
Navicular,  Imat -shaped. 

Neck,  the  upper  tapering  end  of  bulbs  is  called  the  neck. 

Nectariferous,  bearing  honey. 

Naiary  or  Nectarium,  that  part  of  a  flower  which  pro- 
duces honey. 
Scrvrt,  the  strong  veins  nj>ou  leaves  or  flowers. 
Nervimotion,  the  |K»wcr  of  motion  in  leaves. 
Nervosa  or  Nervine,  coni|>osed  of  nerves. 
Neuter,  neither  male  or  female. 

Nululant,  nestling;  lying  among  any  thing  as  a  bird  in- 

it*  nest. 
Ni<lus,  the  nest  of  any  thing. 
N<*ldin;i,  liaving  a  drooping  position. 
N<«li,  the  articulations  of  plants:  the  place  where  one 

ioint  Ls  articulated  with  another. 
A  l«te,  having  many  nodi  or  knots. 
Nodules,  small  hard  knots. 

Nuteh-Jt/Acernl,  having  the  flower  notched  at  the  margin. 
Nucamentac    ,..  producing  nuts. 

O 

Ob  is  used  in  the  composition  of  Latin  technical  terms, 
to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  inverted;  for  instance, 
oboratc  is  inversely  ovate,  obcordate  inversely  cor- 
date, and  so  on. 

Occidental,  coming  from  the  west. 

( tckraeeous,  having  the  colour  of  clay  or  yellow  ochre. 

Octandrous,  baring  eight  stamens. 

Oiiot/ynous,  having  eight  styles. 

Officinal,  any  thing  that  is,  or  has  been,  used  in  the  shops. 
Oleaoinous,  having  tho  qualities  of  oil. 
Oleraceous,  esculeut.  eatable. 
Olivaceous,  having  the  qualities  of  olives. 
Opercular,  covered  with  a  lid. 

Operculifbrm,  having  the  figure  and  position  of  a  round 

lid  of  something. 
Operculum,  a  lid. 

Opiate,  having  the  power  of  opium. 
Orbicular  or  Orbiculate,  a  plane  sui 
by  a  circle. 

On-hideous,  of  or  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Or- 

chidefP. 
Orifice,  an  opening. 
Oxsi/ied,  become  like  bone. 
Ova.  the  eggs  of  any  thing. 
Oval,  having  the  figure  of  an  ellipse. 
Ovarium  or  Ovary,  the  part  of  the  flower  in  which  the 

young  seeds  are  contained. 
Ovate,  egg-*!ut|>ed. 

Ovato-acuminate,  egg-shaped,  and  tapering  to  a  point. 

Ovatn  cvlindraceous,  egg-shaped,  with  a  convolute  cylin- 
drical figure. 

Ontio-delUnd,  triangularly  egg-shaped. 

Ovato-rotundate,  roundly  egg-shaped. 

Overlapping,  when  the  margin  of  one  thing  lies  upon 
that  of  another,  it  is  said  to  overlap. 

Ovoid,  egg-tike. 

Ovules,  the  young  seeds  of  plants  contained  in  the 
ovarium. 


Palate,  the  mouth  of  a  ringent  flower. 
Paleaceous,  abounding  with  chaffy 
Palmatod  or  Palmatifid,  divided  so  as  to 
hand. 

Pamdurifitrm,  having  the  figure  of  a  fiddle. 

Panided,  loose-spiked 

Pannary,  useful  for  making  bread. 

Papilionaceous,  butterfly -shaped  flowers. 

Pafritlose,  producing  small  glandular  excrescences  like 


Pappus,  the  crown  of  the  fruit  of  Compoait*,  and 

lax  plants. 
J'apuluse,  producing  small  glands  like 
ParuUAicaUy,  in  form  like  a  parabola. 
Parenchyma,  all  the  parta  of  plants  which  consist  sj 

cellular  tissue  only. 
Parietal,  being  attached  to  the  sides  of  an  ovarium  io- 

stead  of  its  axis. 
Patent,  spread  out  or  expanded. 
Patulous,  slightly  spreading. 
Pectinate,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Pectoral,  relating  to  the  breast. 

Pedatifid.  cut  into  lol>cs,  the  lateral  ones  of  which  do 

not  radiate  from  the  petiole  like  the 
PedicHlate,  slightly  stalked. 
Pedicels,  small  foot»talk»  of  flowers. 
/'«/«**•,  the  commo 
Pelltele,  a  thin  skin. 
Pellucid,  bright,  transparent. 

Peltate,  when  the  petiole  is  fixed  in  the  disk  instead  of 

the  margin. 
Penril/etl,  marked  in  lines  as  if  with  a  pencil. 
Pendulous,  drooping,  hanging  down. 
Pcntagomil,  having  five  angles. 
J'entajjynous,  having  five  styles. 
Pentandrous,  having  five  stamens. 
I'entafrtaluux,  having  five  petals. 
Perennial,  lasting  many  years  without  perishing. 
Perfoliate,  when  the  stem  passes  through  the  base  ct 

the  leaf. 

Perianthium,  the  envelope  that  surrounds  the  flower; 
this  term  is  applied  when  the  calyx  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corolla. 

Pericarp,  the  seed  vessel. 

Pericheetial,  leaves  which  in  mosses  surround  the  base 

of  the  stalk  of  the  thee  a. 
Periaynous,  inserted  into  the  calyx. 
Peristome,  the  rim  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the 

theca  of  a  moss. 
Pcrithecium,  Peridium,  or  Perisporium,  different  kinds 

of  envelopes  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  Fungi. 
Persistent,  remaiuing,  not  falling  off. 
Pervious,  having  a  paaaage  through  which  any  tiling  can 

be  transmitted. 
PetaLnd,  like  a  petal. 
Petals,  divisions  of  the  corolla. 
Petiolate,  having  footstalks. 
Petioles,  footstalks  of  leaves. 
Petiolules,  little  petioles. 

Ptxisoid,  like  a  I'cziza;  a  kind  of  fungus  resembling  a 
cup  in  figure. 

Phtenooamous,  such  plants  as  are  visibly  furnished  with 
sexual  organs. 

Pharmaceutical,  relating  to  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

Pileate,  having  a  cap  or  lid  like  the  oap  of  a  mush- 
room. 

/'ileus,  the  cap  of  a  mushroom. 
PUif'erous,  bearing  hairs. 
Pit  form,  formed  like  down  or  hairs. 
Pilose,  slightly  hairy. 

Pimplcl,  covered  with  minute  pustules  reaembling 
pimples. 

Pinna  or  Pinnules,  the  segments  of  a  pinnated  leaf. 

Pinnate,  a  leaf  is  so  calico  when  it  is  divided  into  nume- 
rous smaller  leaves  or  leaflets. 

Pinnatifid,  a  leaf  is  so  called  when  it  is  divided  into 
lobes  from  the  margin  nearly  to  the  midrib. 

Pitptancy,  sharpness,  pungency. 

Pisiform,  formed  like  pea*. 

Pistillum  or  Pistil,  the  columnar  body  situate  in  the 
centre  of  a  flower,  consisting  commonly  of  three 
parts,  viz  the  ovnrium,  style,  and  i 
Pitchers,  hollow  leaves  so  called. 
Pith,  medulla  occupying  the  centre  of  a  i 
Pituitous,  discharging  mucus. 

down  to  »  flat*  iah 


Plane,  flat. 

/'umo-compresstd,  compressed 
Plethoric,  having  a  full  habit. 


Plicate,  plaited. 
Plumose,  feathery,  resembling  feathers. 
Plumula,  the  young  leaves  in  the  embryo. 
Plurilacular,  having  many  cells. 

Pod,  a  kind  of  sect!  vessel  such  as  that  of  the  pea  triU-. 
Pnlyandruu*,  having  more  stamens  than  t  went  v. 
PJyoamous,  a  plant  is  said  to  be  polyiramoos 
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le  flower*  are  male,  others  female,  and  other* 
hermaphrodite. 
f '  J Vf/ywju*,  having  numerous  style*. 
I'JvpelalomA,  having  many  separate  petals. 
f'  Jv*permt>*$,  having  many  need*. 
FW,  an  apple. 

."..ft*,  aperture*  in  tho  cuticle  through  which 

piration  take*  place. 
/Vrrwof,  extended  forward. 
S'uaci,  a  little  sack  or  Ug  at  the  base  of 

and  sepals. 

frWw,  the  first  name  of  several;  in  plants  it  is 

the  same  as  the  generic  name. 
Precocity,  ripe  before  the  usual  time. 
Pri»m€tiw,  formed  as  a  prism 
/'rtmrssf*,  protrusions  either  natural  or  monstrous. 
PrxJt/erutu,  a  plant  is  said  to  he  proliferous  when  it 

forms  young  plants  in  ahundanee  about  its  root*. 
Prxytninencrt,  protuberant  rising*  from  the  surface. 
J 'nqrmlnU,  hanging  forward  and  downward. 
J'rurimt,  stinging. 

J'ubetcencr,  down  closely  pressed  to  the  lurface. 

J'uUnlatina,  budding. 

/' id  rr  rim),  redueed  to  powder. 

/'ultimate,  l>eeome  cushion-shaped. 

/VruWi,  little  cushions. 

J  'mtctifhrm,  formed  like  points. 

f'mmput,  stinging  or  pricking. 

1'ustular  or  Piuhdate,  covered  with  glandular  excres- 
cences like  pustules. 
Pustule*,  pimples  or  little  blisters. 
Pyrifarm,  shaped  like  the  fruit  of  a  j»car. 


'  ><  i,iran>fliJ  ir.  four-angled. 
ljuiidry'arHtH*,  arranged  in  four  rows  or  ranks. 
<juadritul,  divided  four  times. 
tjundruittindmlttr,  having  four  glands. 
t  >uat*rnory,  succeeding  by  fours. 
(Jmdcrmate  jnmmite,  pinnate;  the 

in  fours 
tjuinate,  in  fives. 

teM,  divided  into  five. 
*  ,  five  " 


Resolutive  or  Rcsdleatir* .  having  the  power  to  dissolve. 


//'jiv-mes,  a  particular  arrangement  of  flowers,  when 
tbey  are  arranged  around  a  filiform  simple  axis, 
each  particular  flower  Wing  stalked. 

ffmvmtjie,  flowering  in  racemes. 

/i'  kAu,  that  part  of  a  culm  which  runs  up  through  the 
ear  of  corn,  and  consequently  the  part  that  Wars  the 
flowers  in  other  plants. 

Radiant  or  HiuiuUe,  a  flower  is  said  to  tie  radiant,  when, 
in  a  cluster  or  head  of  florets,  those  of  the  circum- 
ference or  ray  are  long  and  spreading,  and  unlike 
those  of  the  disk. 

R      •(.•',  proceeding  from  the  root. 

R.ulicant,  producing  roots  from  the  stem. 

Ruttcule,  that  end  of  the  embryo  which  is  opposite  to 
the  cotyledons. 

R,ulius,  the  ray  of  compound  flowers. 

Ramcnta,  little  brown  withered  scales  with  which  the 
stems  of  mmc  plants,  especially  ferns,  are  covered. 

ftumt-mtitcrtitu,  covered  with  ranienta. 

/i'jmov*j/i«Nu,  sulnlivisions  of  roots  or  branches. 

liim,*e,  branchy. 

R.imhH,  twigs  or  small  branches. 

/>  </  /»  ,  in  seeds  this  is  the  channel  of  vessels  which 
connects  the  chain za  with  the  hilum:  in  umbellife- 
rous plants  it  is  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  halves 
of  which  their  fruit  is  composed. 

R'iVftadr,  that  part  of  the  fructification  which  sup- 
port* the  other  parts. 

Rccesm-s.  the  hays  or  sinuses  of  lobed  leaves. 

Rrcarmf,  Wnt  backward. 

It.  rurr>,  f*jt, ■,    bent  back  and  spreading. 

HftUjnii.  Wnt  backward. 

RefUxed  recesses,  ainuse*  of  leaves  which  arc  lient  back- 
ward from  the  ordinarv  direction  of  the  surface  of  a 
leaf. 

Rrni/'orm,  kidney-shaped. 

Rejwtnd,  a  leaf  having  a  margin  undulated  and  un- 
equally dilated  is  said  to  be  rcpand. 
li- 1 -"■■/..,/.  ,<t<ttc,  rcpand  and  toothed. 


li  folded  back. 

ing  the  power 
Resolvent,  having  the  power  of  dissolving. 
Restrim/ent,  astnugent. 
liesujnmUe,  inverted  in  position,  so  that  that  which  was 

in  front  becomes  at  back. 
R'  tU  ulut.  d,  resembling  a  net. 
Uttuse,  abruptly  blunt. 
Revolute,  rolled  back. 
Rfuimloidal,  like  a  rhombus. 
/i:-  <-■->-■  -!-■■    .  rhomboidnlly  egg-shaped. 
Rili,  the  projecting  rein  of  any  thing. 
Rufid,  stiff. 
Rimjent,  gaping. 

Rim/m,/,  making  an  incision  resembling  a  ring  all  round 
a  branch 

Rotate,  a  monopctalous  corolla,  the  limb  of  which  is 
flat  and  the  tul>c  very  short,  is  cnlled  rotate. 

Roiundo-orate,  roundly  egg  shaped. 

RuUfacicnt,  any  thing  which  reddens  the  skin,  or  raiv  s 
slight  cutaniHius  inflammation. 

Riulin  :  when  an  organ  is  imperfectly  dcvcloiicd, 
Wtanists  call  such  developement  a  rudiment. 

Rufous,  reddish,  orange-coloured,  or  rusty. 

Rugose,  rough  or  coarsely  wrinkled. 

Ruindoset  finely  wrinkled. 

Runcimite,  hooked  back,  applied  to  the  lobes  of  leave*. 
Runcinato-<lent,ite.  hooked  back  and  toothed. 
liunnt-rt,  procumbent  shoots  which  root  at  their  extre- 
mity. 
Runty,  ru»t- coloured. 


Saccate,  bagged ;  having  a  bag  or  pouch ;  ns  many  petals. 
■,  shaped  like  an  aiTow-hei«d. 


Samara,  a  kind  of  winged  seed  vessel ;  the  same  as  what 

the  English  call  key. 
Sapid,  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
Siponoceoms,  soapy 

Smnsntiitr,  producing  sarmenta  or  runners. 

Sained,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Sittitnus,  rough  with  little  asperities. 

Scales,  any  small  processes  resembling  minute  leaves; 

also  the  leaves  of  the  involucrum  of  Composite. 
Scandent,  climhing. 

Scuf>e,  a  stem  rising  from  the  root  and  Waring  nothing 

but  flower*. 
Scnriose  or  Scarvmf,  membranous  and  dry. 
S  hutout,  rocky,  formed  of  the  rock  called  schist. 
Scion,  a  shoot  intended  for  a  graft. 
Scoria,  cinder*. 

SnJiculate,  excavated  into  little  pits  or  hollow*. 
Stratiform,  formed  like  a  double  bag. 
Scurf)/,  covered  with  scales  resembling  aenrf 
Sulfite,  formed  like  an  ancient  round  buckler. 
Scund,  arranged  on  one  side  only:  the  same  as  uni- 
lateral, which  is  better. 
Sedtjts,  a  trilie  of  marsh  plants  so  called. 
Seipucnts,  parts  of  any  thing. 
Semi-,  half. 

Seminal,  belonging  to  the  seed. 

Stminatvm,  seeding. 

St-pala,  the  segment*  of  the  calyx. 

St/la,  the  partitions  that  divide  the  interior  of  the  fruit. 
Srf-tit'ertM*,  Waring  septa. 
.Srrm/rti.  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
Serrulatvm*.  notchings  like  those  of  a  saw. 
Sessile,  without  footstalks. 

Sttacro-mttraie,  having  a  beak  with  the  figure  of  a 
bristle. 

Setaceous,  resembling  a  bristle  in  shape. 

Seta,  bristles. 
|  Setifhrm,  formed  like  a  bristle. 
I  Setijenms  or  Setose,  covered  with  bristle*. 

Shftith,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  that  surrounds  the 
stem. 

Shenh.  the  fragments  of  potting  employed  by  gardeners 

to  drain  their  flower  pot*. 
Shield,  a  broad  table-like  process  in  the  flower  of  8ta- 

pclia  and  it*  allies. 
Sudtuy<<jv*,  having  the  power  of  exciting  i 
Si-' i,- it, ./.  coated  or  mixed  with  flint. 
SxHceriu*.  flinty. 

SMe,  the  small  round  1**1  of  f'niciferte. 
Si/u/ur,  the  long  taper  pod 
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Simp'e,  the  reverse  of  compound. 

Sinuate  or  Hinuone,  bending  in  and  nut. 

Sinuato  dentate,  sinuate  and  toothed. 

Stuus,  the  bay*  or  recesses  formed  by  t lie  loin-*  of  leave* 
or  other  Inidie*. 

StMiferaus,  producing  you  112  plant*  from  the  root 

.\*Uened,  soaked 

.SuMwt/'-ruM,  caniting  sleep. 

Stpurifir,  1  Mil- in.'  sleep. 

Aon,  the  patches  of  fiiietifioation  on  the  back  of  the 
frond*  of  ferns. 

Spudir,  a  spike  protracted  from  a  spat  ha. 

Spitha,  a  broad  sheathing  leaf  enclosing  flowers  ar- 
ranged niton  a  spadix. 

Spathaceims,  furnished  with  a  spatha. 

Spithulatc,  shaitcd  like  a  apatula,  a  knife  ao  called. 

Sphacelate,  withered  or  dead. 

SiJutricai,  round  like  a  sphere. 

Sph>  r. altiKMt  like  a  sphere. 

Spherules,  minute  spheres. 

Stnh,  flowtTa  aeaaile  upon  a  long  raehia. 

Spines,  indurated  branches  or  processes  formed  of 
woody  fibre,  and  not  falling  off  from  the  part  that 
bean  thetn. 

Sfjini/iirm,  formed  like  a  apine. 

Si'iffitu,  full  of  apine*. 

Spinulesemt,  having  a  tendeney  to  produce  amall  spines. 
Spinulnte,  covered  with  amall  spines. 
Spiral,  eireularly  involved. 

Sporulcs,  that  part  in  Cryptogamous  plants  which  an- 
swer* to  the  seeds  of  other  plants. 
SpunJt/rrttus,  Waring  sporulcs. 
Spurious,  counterfeit. 

Spurts  long  procc**e*  resembling  born*  produced  by 

various  part*  of  the  flower. 
Stjuamiform,  like  scales. 

Sipmrn-e,  spreading  rigidly  at  right  angles,  or  in  it 

greater  degree. 
Stamen,  the  male  organ  of  a  flower. 
Stamintjertfus,  producing  stamina. 

Standard,  the  upper  segment  of  the  flower  of  I-cgU- 

inin6»a\ 
Stellate,  in  the  manner  of  a  star. 
St.llulate,  resembling  little  star*. 
St,  rile ,  barren. 

Sternutatory,  qualities  which  provoko  meeting. 
Stiitma,  the  female  organ  of  a  flower. 
Stimulating,  exciting. 
Stimuli,  stinging  hair*. 
Stiprs,  the  stalk  of  Fungi. 
StipdaU,  having  a  short  stalk. 
Stipulaccou*,  having  appendages  called  stipnhe- 
Sttpuinnf,  occupying  the  place  of  stipube. 
SMaLMMal  scales  at  the  baa*,  of  the  petiole  of  cer- 
tain leaves. 
Sttlmift  n,u*,  having  creeping  roots. 
St, Jons,  root  shoof*. 

St,,mnchirt  relating  or  agreeable  lo  the  stomach. 
Stranejury,  a  disease,  and  produced  on  plants  by  tight 

ligatures. 
Strata,  layers,  bed*. 

Stria;  small  streak*,  channel*,  <«r  furrows. 
Striatal,  having  stria*. 

Stri,/iB,  little,  rigid,  unequal,  irregular  hair*. 
Stn  r*e,  having  strigie. 

Sin-phuJate,  surrounded  by  prot  11  Iterance*. 

Struma,  a  wen  or  protiitaranec. 

Strunum  or  Strum  ■■  •,  covered  with  *t  runup. 

Style,  the  stalk  which  intervene*  between  the  ovarium 
and  stigma,  tiesiing  the  latter. 

A/wie,  having  the  power  to  staunch  blond. 

AW/,  in  composition,  signifies  suWdinate,  or  some- 
what. 

S  uvuJent,  fleshy  and  filled  with  juice. 

Siuluriti,;  having  the  juiwer  of  producing  perspiration. 

S'l/fruttaw,  shrubby  in  a  slight  degree. 

Sulratr,  furrowed. 

Supti  n  ttant,  floating  on  the  surface  of  any  thing. 

Sippurate,  to  generate  matter. 

A  ipra decmpaund,  doubly  compounded. 

S  irruli,  young  shoot*. 

Suture,  the  line  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  two  part*. 
Synirnrnous,  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  class  of  the 

sexual  system. 
Synthetical,  comhining;  o;>|  osed  to  analytical. 


Tails,  the  long  feathery  or  hairy  terminations  of  eerUm 
fruits. 

Tap-rout,  a  root  which  penetrates  deep  and  perpendi 
culariy  into  the  ground  without  dividing. 


TeaUd,  resembling  the  figure  of  the  teat  of 
Tendrils,  the  curling  twining  organs  by 


plant*  lay  hold  of  others. 
Terefnnthinatc,  consisting  of  turpentine. 
Terete,  taper,  round  and  long. 
Terminal,  ending,  or  at  the  top. 
Ternary,  consisting  of  threes. 
Temate,  growing  together  in  tlircea. 
'Tessellated,  variegated  by  squar*  a. 
Testa,  the  skin  or  integument  of  the  seed. 
Testaceous,  having  a  pale  brown  coionr. 
Tetrachntrmous,  a  stem  that  ramifies  in  fours. 
Trtrandrmus,  having  four  stamens. 
Ttiiiiptialfmt,  having  four  jn-tals 
Tetnisepalous,  having  four  sepals. 
Thalamus,  that  p  .rt  of  a  flower  which 
the  ovarium  and  sometimes  supports  the 
lopes. 

rUsi,  that  part  which  bears  the 
Lichens. 

Thtca,  the  cases  that  contain  the  sporulcs  of  Crypto 

gamic  plants. 
Threads,  long  delicate  hairs. 
Thmat,  the  orifice  of  a  flower. 

Thyrse,  a  kind  of  dense  panicle  like  that  of  the  IDac 
Thyr»nd,  resembling  a  particular  kind  of  panicle  cafled 

a  thyrsus. 
Totnentnnt,  densely  and  closely  hairy. 
Timentum,  dense  close  hair. 
Tmic,  bracing,  strengthening. 
Toothe,!,  divided  so  as  to  resemble  teeth. 
T<K4hletted,  furnished  with  little  teeth. 
Topical,  local,  confined  to  some  particular  place, 
/brass,  uneven;  alternately  elevated  and  depressed. 
Trrtuosc,  t misted. 
Toruluse,  slightly  torose. 
T»rus,  the  same  a*  thalamus,  which  sec 
Tr  ijrziform,  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezium. 
Trapezoid,  like  a  trapezium. 
Triandnms,  having  three  stamens. 
TrichoUmwus,  branches  divided  in  threes. 
Tricusjndate,  having  three  points. 
Trij'arious,  arranged  in  triple  rank. 
Trifid,  divided  in  three. 
Trilocnlar,  having  three  cells. 

Triprtaloid,  appearing  as  if  furnished  with  three  petds. 

Tnp>taiouM,  having  three  |»etal*. 

Trufuetnnts,  having  three  sides  or  angles. 

Trituratci,  reduced  to  powder  by  pounding 

Trupitid,  belonging  to  tne  torrid  zone. 

Truncate,  blunt,  a*  if  cut  off. 

Tulrrculatr,  covered  with  knot*  or  tubercles. 

TnU  nm»,  bearing  solid  fleshy  roundish  roots  like  the 

|>otato. 
Tutors,  roots  so  called. 
Tumid,  swelling. 
Tunic,  a  coat. 
T>mu\itrd,  hnvinu  a  coat. 
Turttinate,  having  the  figure  of  a  top. 
Turyid,  swollen,  puffed  up. 

U 

Umbellulr$,  divisions  of  an  umbel. 

Undm-ls,  the  round  tuft  of  flowers  produced  by  the 
carrot,  6lc. 

Undnlicus,  the  cord  which  attaches  the  seed  to  the 
receptacle. 

CmfMmate,  having  a  top  in  the  centre  like  that  of  the 

ancient  shield. 
Unarmed,  destitute  of  prickles  or  spinca,  which  are  U« 

arm*  of  plants. 
Uncinate,  hooked. 
/  'nctuout,  fat,  oily. 
Undulate,  waved. 

I'ndulato  r>ur«e,  rugose  or  rugged  and  waved. 
fu.micuJafed.  furnished  with  a  short 
I 'minis,  the  taper  base  of  a  petal. 
Unilateral,  one  sided 
Unilocular,  one-celled. 
Unisexual,  being  of  one  sex. 
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I'rcenlaU,  pitcher  shaped. 
L'teHne,  belonging  to  the  womb. 
Lrteru$,  the  womb. 
UtricU  or  Utricul*,,  a  little  bottle 


Valvular  or  Valved,  consisting  of  valves  or  seed  cells. 

Variam,  swollen  here  and  there. 

Vascular,  consisting  of  tissue  in  a  very  succulent  en- 
larged state. 

Vaulted,  formed  or  placed  like  the  roof  of  a  vault. 

Venturing,  the  art  of  covering  one  kind  of  wood  with 
thin  plates  of  another  kind. 

VmtrwvM,  inflated. 

V<rxtiirur,  the  active  principle  of  Vcr&tram. 
Vermifuaty  that  which  expels  worms. 
Vernacular  t  native. 
Vrmal,  belonging  to  the  spring. 

Versatile,  swinging  lightly  on  a  stalk  so  as  to  be  con- 
tinually changing  direction. 
f'erttir,  the  uppermost  point. 
Vertical,  perpendicular. 
Vertically  compre$$cd,  that  it  depressed. 

,  the  same  a*  rectilinear;  in  a  straight  line. 


IV*'.  aturits,  blistering  plasters. 

Vtmdm,  hollow  excrescence,  resembling  bladders. 

Vcnllum.A  standard;  the  upper  petal  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower. 

Villous,  shaggy,  with  long  loose  hair. 

Viresocnt,  green,  \" 

Virautc,  twiggy. 

Viscid  or  Viscous., 

Kmiriow,  lively. 

Vntftxrous,  bearing  young  planU  in  the  place  of  Mowers 
and  seed. 

Vulnerary,  useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 
Vmlri/brm,  like  a  cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

W 

Wattled,  having  processes  like  the  wattles  of  a  cock. 

Wrltcti,  flaccid,  drooping. 

Whorlt,  leaves  inserted  round  a  stem. 

WVay,  in  botany,  signifies  a  membranous  border,  where- 
with many  seeds  are  supported  in  the  air  when  float- 
ing from  place  to  place. 
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Abemethy,  Dr.,  his  receipt  for 

th«  use  of  cucumbers,  .  378 
Abiea,  •  •         •  iLii 

Abietinss,  .         .  650. 

Ahroma  August*,  .  88 
Absorbing  power  of  leaves,     40  11 

Acacia,         .         .         a  446 

Acarus, 

AccTj     .         .      .  •  

AcerinesB, 

Achraa,  375— Achraa  Sapota, 

lb.— Acbras  Mammosa, 
Acids,  Vegetable,  148— Oxalic, 

lb.— Acetic,  lb  — Citric,  lb. 

—Malic,  lb.— Gallic,  lb.— 

Tartaric,  ib. — Bensoin,  144— 

Prussic,  . 
Acorns  used  as  food  for  men, 

422 — and  swine, 
Acotyledonoua,    12  —  Acotyle- 

dones,  Jussieu's  first  division 

of  the  animal  kingdom, 
Adam's  Needle,  595- Varieties, 

how  propagated,  .  . 
Adansonia  Dlgitata, 

Adjone,  .  .  t  

Aerial  Roots, 

Aethophyllum,         .  . 

Africa,  Products  of,  . 

Aga,  a  Turkish  officer, 

Agaricus,  81—  Agaricus  prat  en- 
sis,  a  fungus,  195 — Agaricus 
Comatus,  or  tall  cylindrical 
agario,  . 

Air  Vessels,  10 — Different  opi- 
nions regarding,  U^hwi— com- 
position of  air, 

A  K  t  *o  ,  •  •  x  

Albumen, 
Alburnum, 
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Alder,    .  "       .  .  Hi 

Aleoost,  or  Costmary,  il>A 
Algie,  or  sea-weeds,  681 — Their 
fructification,  80^  1 8 1— use* 
of,  186— different  localities 
of,         ...  Ill 
AlismaoesB,  202 
A|jabarota,  anecdote  of  Battle 

of,  474 
Alkalies,  .         -  1&* 

Alkanet,  or  Bugloss,  ,r»  1 .1 

Alligator  Apple,  875— Alligator 

Pear,  .  3Z4 

Allium  Ascalonium,  268  —  Al- 
lium Cepa,  265,  2t>7 — Allium 
Kistulosum,  267  —  Allium 
Porratn,  268 — Allium  Sati- 
rum,  265—  Allium  Schosno- 
prasum,267 — Allium  Scorodo- 
prasum,  269— Allium  Ursi- 
num,  .  265 
Almond,  831— a  native  of  Asia, 
lb.— how  cultivated,  332— 
cultivated  in  England  for  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  ih. — 
quantity  of  Almonds  import- 
ed annually  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, lb. — the  produce  of  Al- 
mond trees  in  England  infe- 
rior, ib.  —  bitter  Almonds 
poisonous,        .  .  IB 

Aimond  Oil,  .  ib. 
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Almond,  large  fruited.  .  33-' 
Aloes.  149,  16«,  l!il=  species 
of  the,  which  yield  the  gum 
aloes,  the  hepatic,  and  so- 
cotrine,  537.  538,  —  the 
Horse  Aloe,  ib. —  American 
Aloe,  .         .  5fl5 

AWinesB,   .         .  . 
Altitude,       .         .  I  :<7 

Alumina?,  .  .  1  .V> 

Amanita  Muscaria,or  Fly  Ama- 
nita, .  188 
Amaranthaceir,  614 
Amarillis,  577 — its  name  deriv- 
ed, varieties  of,  treatment  of, 
677 — formoaiasima,  82 
Amber,          .         .         .  665 
AmboresB,  ttiii 
America,  North,  Vegetable  pro- 
ductions of,      .  167 
America,  South,  Vegetable  pro- 
ductions of,  .  188 
American  Aloe,  595— period  of 
flowering,  its  leaves  convert- 
ed into  soap,  585 
American  Cress,    .         .  3uo 

—  Kim,         .         .  iAl 

—  Hornbeam,      .  4^> 

—  Lime,         .  ill 

Amici,         .         .  .  IMi 

Amomesp,         .  . 
Amomocarpum,  .  654 

Amoniac,  .         .  1  ;■: 

Ampelidese,  .         .  633 

Amplexicaul  Leaves,      .  ^ii 

Ampulla*,      .         .         .  LI 

Amygdalus,  328 — Communis, 

Mai — AmarusJb. — Macrocar- 
pa,  332—  Persica,  . 
Amyrides*,  .     •    .  642 

Amyris  Opobalsamum,  fiSJ  — 
Balm  of,  its  qualities,  and  the 
manner  of  procuring,  ib. — 
Lady  Montague's  remarks 
upon  It,  .         .  561 

Anacardicfe,  ,         .  647 

Anchovy  Pear,     .         .  3_7_4 
Andes,  Vegetation  of  the,  17u 
Andromeda,        .         .  606 
Anemone,  A73 — when  introduc- 
ed here,  ib. — qualities  of  a 
fine  flower,  how  propagated, 
its  culture  and  varieties,  574 
Anethum  Oravcolens,  291— Foa- 

nieulum,  .  291 

Angelica,  309— Archangel iea,  309 
Animalcules,  Theory  of  the  1>3 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  points 
of  resemblance  between  them . 
4 — Animals,  Bones  of,  622 
Anime,  ■  -H 

Annularia,  .         .  653 

Annacardium  Oecidentale,  3H7 
Annual  Roots,  . 
Anomopteri*,       •  655 
Anona  Cheriinolia,  375 — Palus- 
t  ri  ib. — Mnricata,  ib. — Squa- 
mosa, ,         .  375 
Annnacere,      .  .  .  627 
Anthcros|>crmeo»,          .  648 
Anther*.        .         .  12,67,1.8 
AnthoHthes,         .         .  BM 


Aphis,  330—  Black,  814—  Lani 

Apium  Qraveolens,  290 — P«-tro- 

selinum, 
Apocynea*. 

Apple,  162.321— Tree1,  age  of,  ib. 
where  fqund,  ib.  322 — (.iraft- 
ing,  origin  of,  ib. — where  in- 
troduced, ib. — varieties  of, 
ib.  323—  limited  duration  of, 
323  —cause  of  their  deteriora- 
tion, 323— Apples  for  the  Ta- 
ble, 324— for  the  Kitchen,  ib. 
— for  Cider,  ib. — for  Cottage 
Gardens,  ib. — Propagation  of 
apples,  ib.— by  8«4-d,  ib. — by 
Cuttings,  ib. — Grafting,  ib.— 
Inoculation,  ib. — Soil  for. 325 
Pruning,  ib. — Tree  attacked 
by  insects,  ib. — Blight, 

Apple,  Alligator, 

—  Love, 

—  Malay, 

—  Mould,  its  Structure, 

—  the  Custard, 

—  Rose, 

—  Star, 
Apricot,  332— Localities  of,  ib 

333 — Varieties, 

Aquifoliacesf, 

Araliacesr, 

Araucaria,653 — Peregrina.664— 
ExoeJaa,  ib. —  Extraordinary 
height  of,  84— Sir  J.  Banks's,  47* 

Arbor  Vitar,         .  415 

Arbutus,        .  167, 330. 1 
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Aiuutu",  •  '    '  i 

Areca  Oleracea,  Groe-Groe, 
Areolar  Tissue, 

Aristolochlse,  611 — Clrtnatitis, 
Aristotle,  first  founder  of  Bo- 
tanical Science, 
Amalto,      .        .  • 
Amides*.. 

Arrack,  245—  Distillation  of,  242 
—Exports  of,  ib.,— Batarias, 
248— Process  of  Making, 

Arrack  Pariah, 

Arrow  root,  170— Indian, 

Artichoke,  168,  805 — Antiquity 
of,  ib., — Propagation  of,  . 

Artocarpesp,  648 — Artocarpos 
Incisa,  371 — Integrifolia, 

Articulated  Leaves,  38—  Roots, 

Arum  or  Wake- Robin, 

Arum,  Common,  264— Colors  - 
sise,  ib. — Egy  ptian,  ib. — Es- 
culentum,  ib. — Italtcom,8J — 
Macu  latum, 

Asafoetida,  ,  149, 

Asclepiadea*, 

Ash,  a  native  of  Britain,  161— 
iu  Varieties,  435 — its  general 
Usefulness,— 436 — Thickne* 
of  the  Tree.  ib. — Flosrerin* 
Ash,  lb.— White  Ash,  ib.— 
Black  Ash.  437— Red  Aali.ib. 
—Blue  Ash,  ib.— Carolinian 
Ash, 

Ashes,  .  If* 

Asia,  Products  of,  .   165,  I" 

Asparsgineat,  .         ~.  23 

Asparagus,  304— Cultivation  of,  3*1 
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»terophvllites,  .  Q53,  fifij 
.•ten,  589— Varieties,  .  5M 
.*tragalua   Tmgacanthn  and 

Veru*.  .  .  M7,  558 
.ttnospherc,    it*    Effect  on 

Flower*,'  .  24 
.triplices,      .         .  (i  A 

ttur,  or  Oil  of  Rose*,  .  ;>37 
.urantiaceir.  347. 688 

.uricula,    581 —When  intro- 
duced into  England,  ib. — Vaat 
variety,  lb.— Te*ta  of  Quality 
Prop*  nation ,  Set-da  of,  M  ct  hod 
of  Culture,      .        .  mi,  583 

.vena  Sativa  (O.ts),  .     ■_>  1 H 

,  fctlt  a,  606—  fodlca.      .  3?;:) 


Uiddcrlochs,  a  sea-tangle,  186^ 
;  -■• 

diking.     Process    of  Baking 
Wheat-flour,         .  211, 
lalanophorar, 

stlfl*,  .  I  65, 493, 

U.  I  Ham,  149^  166,  590— it*  varied 

tie*,  how  cultivated, 
Ulsam  of  (tile  id,      .  560. 

—  of  J  mini  mm,  561— of 
Mecca,  tb.-of  Tolu,  150,  5Ji3 
— <»f  Copal ra,  564— of  Tern, 
150.  564—  Poplar, 

lalanininear,  , 
Unana, 

—  Fruit  preserved, 

lam  boo,  169— Description  of 
the, 

Liu  van  Tree,  166  477— it*  im- 
ntenae  magnitude, 
(aobab  Tree,  Root*  of,  . 
Urhadoe*  Cotton,  . 
■  i  ■  r .  i  I'nreou, 

—  VulKari*, 

lirbary,  manner  of  entertain- 
ment in,  .  , 
larbcrry, 
i  trk  of  Lime 

larley,  Arm  of,  98— Observa- 
tion* on,  125—  Geographical 
distribution  of,  161,  214 — 
Spring  Barley,  ib. — W inter  or 
Square  Barley,  called  also 
Hear  or  Bigg,  215— Long  ear- 
ed Barley,  ib. — Produce  of 
Barley,  216 — chiefly  used  in 
this  country  for  Brewing  and 
Distilling,  ih. — Process  of 
Malting  Barley, 

louringtoniefe, 

tutil, 

u -  idcd  Vessels,  their  structure, 
U  an,  313— where  cultivated, 

ib.— Cultivation    of,  314— 

Kidney,      .  . 
Icar  or  Bigg,  (Winter  or  square 

Barley,) 
Unrl>erry  or  Arbutus,  . 
U  dura, 

W  cch,  *>  native  of  Britain.  161, 
iJA—  it*  Structure  and  Varie- 
ty, 433—  Purple  Beech,  Com- 
mon Beech,  White  Beech, 
Red  Beech,  434—  Rearing  of 
th<*  Beech,  Beech  Nuts,  their 
Oil, 

leet,  301 — Nutritive  qualities 
..f,  ib— White  Beet,  ib.— 
Sugar  manufactured  from, 
2H1  -Hiitorv  of, 

\  II  Plow**-,  5H7— its  Varietic* 
and  Cultivation,  . 

:i.  Uadoiia, 
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Benzoin  or  Benjamin  Tree,  149, 
Berberideie,  .  .  622 
Berber i*  Vulgaris,  .  24£ 
Berberry,  .  .  6UJ 
lann,     .         .         .  112 


Berlin  Academy's  Prize  Ques- 
tion, .  .  llo 
Bermuda*  Cedar  Wood,  .  476 
Berry,  .  .  .  ii5 
Berries,  French  or  Avignon,  used 

as  a  <l  vr,  .         .  519 

Bcrthollctia  Execlaa,  .  3iil 

Beta  Cicla,  .  .  JiOj 

Betula,  .         .         .  652 

Bctulinetr,  .         .  till* 

Biennial  Roots,  .  .  Ll 
Big   Laurel,  451 — remarkable 

for  majesty  of  form,  .  j.'<  ■ 
Bigg  or  Bear,  (Winter  or  aquare 

Barley,)      .         .         ,  215 

Bignuniaccn?,        .  .  61!) 

Bilberry,        .         .        161,  346 


Birch,  440 — Common  Birch, 
Canoe  Birch,  Black  Birch,  ib. 
Weeping  Birch,  Alder,  441 — 
other  Varieties,  .  441 

Birth  Wort,  Snake  Root,  536— 
the  Long- Rooted  Birth  Wort,  ib. 

Bizarre  Carnation,         .  583 

—  Tulip,  .  •  8Z8 
Black  Ash.          .  .  JJ|7 

—  Poplar,  .  .  in 
BlaelMTry,  .  .  24Ji 
Blast  us,         .         .         .  105 


312 
867 

St 


Bliuh.  Lieutenant,  commanded 

the  Bounty, 
Blight,  128— kind*  of, 
Blighia  Sapida, 

Blood,  .         .  ,  

—  Flower,  .  .  57H 
Bloom,  .         .  148 

Blossom*,  .  12. 

Blue  Ash,      .         .         .  43_7_ 

—  Cardinal  Flower,     .  [All 

—  Mould  on  Bread,  \«  ,  its 
atructure,         .         .  fi. 

Boabob,  .  .  .368 
Board*,  .         .  679 

Bog*,  .         .         .  lfil 

Bohca,      .  .  389.390 

Romlmccs?,  .  .  '■■'■<> 
Bombyx  CcBvaleocephalus,  325 
Bonnet,  .  .Ill 

Bonnet  and  Haller,  83 
Boraginew,  .  618 
Borasaua  Sechellensis,  Vj  | 

Borecole,        .  .  296 

Boring  the  Trunk*  of  Trees,  3_5_ 
Botany,  Derivation  of  the  Name, 
I — its  Several  Divisions,  ib. — 
History  of  Botanical  Science, 
ib. — Solomon's  Treatise  on 
Vegetables,  2 — Writings  of 
the  Greeks,  ib. — the  Grecian 
Rhizotomy  devoted  them- 
selves to  Medical  Botany, ib.— • 
also  the  Pliarmacopohp,  ib.— 
Aristoile  First  Founder  of  Bo- 
tanical Science,  ib. — Roman* 
direct  attention  to  Botany,  ib. 
a  number  of  Plants  named  by 
Virgil,  ib. — Dioscoride*  and 
Pliny,  ib. — Arabians  studied 
Medicinal  Plants,  3 — Europe 
received  its  first  knowledge 
from  them,  ib. — Germans  cul- 
tivate the  Science ,ib  — (leaner 
nttempt*  a  Classification  of 
Plants,  ib.  — Botanical  Science 
extended  by  the  Mirru*co|H*, 
ib. — Grew'*  Anatomy  of 
Plants,  ib. — Various  Obser- 
vers, ib. — Kay  establishes  the 


Pan* 

Sexes  of  Plants,  ib  —  Linns  us 
introduce*  Order  into  the  Sci- 
ence, ib. — it  i*  extended  by 
JuasieUj  Decandolle,  and 
others,  ib. — System*  of  Bota- 
nical Classification,  .  171 
Botany,  Fossil,         .  .  652 

—  Bay  Resin,  .  148 
Bothrodendron  Punotatum,  i  yj 
Bounty,  the,  fitted  out,  372— 

the  Voyage  of.  372,  873— Mu- 
tiny on  Board,      .         .  873 
Box.  455 —  Uses  to  which  appli- 
ed.       ...  515 

Boyle,  .         .         ,  HI 

Bracbyphyllum,  .  65J1 

Bradley,         .  .  ,  &j 

Bramble,  837— Localities  of, 

—  Arctic,  .  ib. 

—  Dark  Crimson,      .  ib. 
Branched  Stem,  .  2li 
Branches,  their  Manner  of  In- 
crease and  Peculiarities),     25,  26 

Brassies  Oleracea  Capitata,  2£i 
—Rubra,  ib.-Sabauda,  ib. 
296— Sabellica,  ib.— Botrytia, 
ib.  298—  Rapa,      .        -292, 299 
Brazillctto  .         .  49H 

Brazilwood,         .         .  4!*7 
Bread.    Account  of  the  differ- 
ent kind*  of  Bread  used  in 
England  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,        .  219,  220 
Bread  Fruit  Tree,  170,  S7T— 
Productiveness  of.  372— Tim- 
l>er  of,  ib. — History  of.  312 
Brewing.   Account  of  the  Pro- 
cess of  Malting  and  Brewing 
Barley.      .       .  217,218 

Britain,  Vegetation  of,  171'.  171 
British  Oak,  Common,  421  — tta 

Wood,  .  422 

Brocoli,  296.  298— Varietic*  of.  '2**8 
Brom.  Iia7365— Various  apeciea,  3M 

—  Pinguin,         .  ib. 

—  Karata,  lb. 

—  Ananas,  lb. 
Bromeliacea,  .  W2 
Brown,  .  .  86 
linuniaceip,  .  .  640 
Brussels  Sprout*,  .  2i»i 
Brvdooe's  Description  of  the 

Etna  Chestnut,  .  881 
Bubonion,  Gum  of  the  Galba- 

num,  .  .  .  565 
Buck  Bean,  or  Water  Trefoil,  525 
Bueklandia,  .  .  654 
Buckthorn,     .  .         .  540 

Buck  wheat,  319— Cultivation 
of,  320—  Used  for  Various 
Purpose*,  .  .  .  220. 
Buds,  their  Nature  and  Varie- 
ties, 36— at  certain  time* 
called  A,*sr»,ib.— either  Naked 
or  Scaly,  ib.— Buds  variously 
named,  ib. — Turio,  or  Subter- 
ranean Bud,  ib.— Bulb,  ib. — 
its  Tubercle,  ib.— Coated  or 
Tunicated  Bullis,  37— Simple 
or  Multiple,  ib.— Bulbils,  ib. 
—Use*  of  Buds  and  Bulb*,  32 
Buifloaa  or  Alkanet,  .  5171 
Bulb,  36-lU  Tubercle,  ib  — 
Coated  or  Tunicated,  37 — 
Simple  or  Multiple,  ib. — Use* 
of,  ...  37 

Bulbils,  their  Variety,  .  ib. 

BuIIkhi*  Roots.  .  .  15 
Bulbous  rooted  Iris,  .  576 

Bunium  bubocastanum,  .  2K5 
Burchel  the  Traveiltr,  Anecdoto 

of,  ...  3311 
Burseracca?,  .  (  jj 
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Bybloemen  Tulip, 
Byttneriacca?, 
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Cabbage,  295— Varieties  of.  ib. 
When  introduced,  296— Used 
in  *  kale  brow, '  lb. — How  pro- 
pagated,  22i_=Wlute  Cab- 
bage, 295—  Red  Cabbage,  295. 
Cabbage  Cow,     .  -'1*7 
Cabbage  Palm,         .         .  262 
Cabbage  tree  Worm*,  ib. 
Cabombess,    .         .  261 
Cacao,  396— Cacao  Seed*  ti*ed 
for  Money.  397 — Cacao  cake*, 
method  of  preparing,  ,'"'7 
Cactus  family,  loU36;i— Cochi- 
ncllifera,  865  —  Flagelliformis, 
864 — Orandifloro«,1b.—  Melo- 
cactus,     363-the  Night- 
flowering,  864 — trpuntia,  ib. 
1 15 — Peru  nana*,  Root*  of,  Lti 
— Repandus,   964 — Triangu- 
laris, ib.— Tuna,       .  >;."> 
Caducous  Leave*, 

Ciesalpinu*,  an  early  Botanist,  1Z2 
Caffa-a  Arabic*,  .  22 

Caieput  Tree,  .         .  AH2 

Calamitea,  655,660—  Mungcotii,  661 
Calceolaria,  593— its  Varieties, 

how  treated,  .  .  593 
Calendar  of  Flora,  .    1  .'<■ 

Calyccreie,  .         .  IL111 

Calyx.  .         .  12.  gg 

Cambium,  .  23 

Camellia,  602—  Varieties,  meth- 
od of  raising.  602,  604 — Ja- 
ponic*, 602 — Saannqua,  '.W> 
Camomile,    Common,    5*26 — 
Spanish  Camomile,  or  Pelli- 

tory,  .        .        i  B3A 

Campanulacese,  .  .  jfl 
Camphor,        .  127.  150.  LTJA 

Camphor  Tree,  4JI4 
Cam-wood,  .  .  ■>?)'! 
Canary  Birds,  673 
Cane.  Indian,  account  of  the,  222 
Canella,  White,  .  .  529 

Caonophyllites,  .  fill 
Canoe  Birch,  .  .  44" 

Canterbury  Bella,  .  iM 

Canticle,         .         .         ,  0i 

Caoutchone,  [50, 170.  563— Fur- 
nished  by  variou*  tree*,  566 — 
When  introduced  into  Ru- 
ro|>e,  ib. — How  obtained  and 
Prepared,  ib.— Qualities  and 
Uses,  366 
Caper  Plant,  .  jffl 

Capillary  Roots,  .  \J> 

Cappamdar,  .  fi3t> 
Caprifoliacew,  .  633 

Capsicum  Plant,  4'*0 
Capsule,  .  iL5 
('«iaw»v,  .  .  '29\ 

Caraway  Plant,  4B9 
Carbon,  Effects  of,  121— Car- 
bonic Acid  on  Plants,  122 — 
Carlton,  Ha««infrati  on,  ib.— 
Carbonic  Acid,  Thomson  on, 
ib. — Carbonic  Arid  Gas,  113 
Carbonlo  Oxide,       .  1 16 

Cardamon  Plant,  .  I >v> 

Cardinal  Flower,  .  .  5KJ_ 
Cardiocarpum,  .  .  ti.Vi 
Carex,  W 
Carica  Papaya,  .  .  .V> 
Carium  Carui,  .  '291 
C»rl, 

Carmine  Pesisa,  a  Fungu*,  lL"i 
Carnation,  563—  indigenous  to 
Britain,  its  Varieties,  most 
esteemed  flower*,  Te*t*  of 
Quality,   .=.83,   .584— Various 


Colours,  Propagation,  and 
Method  of  Culture,  564. 

Carnauba  Palm, 

Carob  Tree, 

Carolinian  Ash, 

Carpinus, 

Carpolithos,  .  . 

Carrot,  285—  Called  Stsphrlinos 
by  the  Ureeks,  •JKI>— Intro- 
duced into  England  by  the 
Flemings,  ib. — The  Leaves  of, 
u*ed  as  an  ornament  for 
ladies  hcad-dre**ea,  ib. — 
Varieties  of,  ib.  —  Soil  for,  ib. 
—Best  Mode  of  Cultivating, 
28ti,  287 — Preservation  of, 
during  winter,  2h7-=Secd  to 
Procure,  ib. — Attacked  by 
limbs,  Ac.,  ib. — Used  in 
Cookery,  ib. — Nutritive  qua- 
lities of,  ib.— Used  as  a  Medi- 
cine for  Horses,  ib. — Opinion* 
respecting  its  Nutritive  Pro- 
perties, 288 — Sugar  attempted 
to  be  made  from, 
Caryophyllea*, 
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from,  335 


ib. 
ib. 


Caryota  Uren, 
Cashew,  . 
Cassava, 

Cassia,  or  Bastard 


ta 


241.249 
ML 
.  283 
Cinnamon, 

166,483 


Cassia,  Purging,  .  .  Ail 
Cassiea?,  3IO,)»lt» 
Castaneae,  .  65-' 

Castanospermum  Aunt  rale,  1L2 
Castor  Oil,  fijjj  — Castor  Oil 

Plant,  .         .  SJJ 

Catechu  extract,  140— Catechu,  52J 
Cntkin,        ....  22 
Cauliflower,  296,  298— brought 
from  Cyprus,  2J'8 — supplied 
from  England  to  the  conti- 
nent, ib. — method  of  preserv- 
ing,   ....  ib. 
Cauline  Leaf,        .  .  39 

Caulinites,  .  654 
Caulopteris,  .  655 
Cavanne  Pepper,  .  4'<l 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  ^  H;.\,  HJ ,  47-' 

Cedar,  Red,   .         .         ,  UiZ 

Cedrrles*,  ><M 
Cclaatrinca?,  .  Ml 

Celery,  2im 
Cellular  Ti*»ue.      — its  varie- 
ties, 6* — Malpighis  opinion  of. 
6 — confirmed  by  Sprengel,  £ 
investigated  by  Dutroehet 
and    Amici,  6  —  Medullary 
rays,  7— the  Lacuna*,  7— use 
of  the  Cellular  Tissue,    .  I 
Celtidesr,       .  fi4fl 
Centaury,  .         .         5 '5 

Central  System  of  Stems,  30. 
Ceratonia  8iliqua,  LW> 
Cere*)i*,or  Corn  Plant*, descrip- 
tion of  the,  202— different 
countries  where  cultivsted, 

204.308 

Cere  us,  Creeping,  .         t  fill 

Ceroxylon  Andicola,  .  263 

dials  ta,  Internal,  UB 
Chalcedonia,  .  876 

Chamadaucics;,   .  .  643 

Cham o» rope  Humilis,  252 
Champadak,        .  37J 

Chara,  .  .  .  li5£ 

Characea?,  201 
Charcoal.  152 
Chemical  Action  of  Leaves.  4j 
Chenopodium,  Bonus  Henri  cup,  303 
Cherimoyer,  .  .  375 
Cherry,  165,  334— Localities  of, 
Ib. — History  of,  ib.— Liquors 


manufactured 

Varieties  of,  . 
Cherry,  Chinese, 
Cherry,  Bird, 
Chervil, 

Chestnut  Plant,  87,  1^2,  383 
— where  native  "of,  383— de- 
scribed by  Brydone.  3K4 — 
Chestnut  Trees  in  England, 
ib. — Durability  of,  compared 
with  Oak.  ib.,  385—  Mode  of 

Propagating,         .  .  2&i 

Cliestnnt  Bean,    .          .         3  £ 
—     Oak,          .  4"> 
— ,    Spanish.  .  164.165 
Chick  Pea,  315— used  by  tra- 
vellers,     .          .  315 
Chioory,    .  > 
China,  Product*  of,    .               I  to 
China  Aster,        .          .  5M 
China  Urass,             .          .  i2l 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum,  1  

—  Date- Plum,  .  371 

—  Hemp,  .  .  4^0 
Chive,  .311 
Chlen»eesr,  .  .  tv.l 
Chocolate,  .  X»> 
Chrysanthemum,  166.  588 — its 

varieties  and  their  Cultiva- 
tion,  .  .  SSft^re 

Chrynohalancir,  .  32K.M5 

Chrysophyllum  Cainito,  . 

Cicer  Arietinum,       .  .  315 

—  Frictum,  .  .  ib. 
Cichoracea?,  .  .  tT.'J 
Cichorium  Intybus,  .  »>s 
Cider,  323— Manufactory  of,  3  '5 
Cinnamomum,  .  .  652 
Cinnamon,      110 — Cinnamon 

Tree,  482— Bastard  Cinna- 
mon,    .  .  .  4ft* 
Cistese,  fcJT. 
(  itric  Acid.        .  .  .,: 
Citron  Family,  347. 353— Citrus, 
how      propagated,     354  — 
Aeida,  353— -Aurantium,  343 

—  Limonum,  3>3 — Medic*,  | 
Cityaus,  ...  818 
Clary,  493 

Cla*pers,       .  .  .  4^ 

Classification,  Systems  of  Bo- 
tanical, .  171 

Clathropteris,      .  .  |M 

Clathraria,  fi£ 
Clematis  Vitalba,  Stem  of,  32— 
Clematis,  601— Different  Spe- 
cies, how  raised.  681 
Climate,  Continental,  .  1ft) 

Cloud- Berry,  337— an  Article  of 
Commerce  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  83K — Noticed  by  Dr 
Clarke,  338— Dr  Clarke  cored 
of  Fever  by,  .  33ft 
Clover,  318—  Best  Kinds,  318 
Cloves,      ...  110 

—  Oil  of,  .  .  4f.i 
Clove  Tree,  .  .  4ft4~4;v. 
Clustered  Campanula,  588 
Coals,  the  Residuum  of  Ancient 

Vegetation,       .         .  i 
Coal    Strata,   659—  Newcastle 
Coal,  llI 

Coccus,         .         .         ,  J5 

Cochineal  Fig,  M3 
Cochlearia    Armoracia,  300 — 

Officinalis,  .  3ft) 

Cock's  Comb,  590— How  man- 
aged, m 
Cocoa  Nut,  170— Tree,  240—  the 
King's,  241— Maldive,  ib.- 
Sea,  lb.— Double,  ib.— *t 
Lucknow,242 — Habitation  ,ib. 
Loealities  of,  ib. — Trees  Tax- 
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ed,  243—  Reticulated  CI  th, 
244 — Buds,  lb. — Fronds  or 
Leaves,  ib. — Leaves  employed 
m  Thatch,  ib. — Leaves  used 
fur  preserving  Ash,  ib. — 
Leaves  employed  to  show 
marks  of  respect,  ib. — Used 
to  write  upon,  ib. —  Baskets 
for  catching  fish  made  from 
them, 'J45 — Houses  made  of, 
ib. — Used  forOars.ib. — Harps 
made  of,  ib. — Flower  and 
Fruit,  ib . — Arrack  made  from, 
ib.— Names  of,  '.'43—  Uses  of, 
ib. —  Root,  ib. — Wood,  ib. — 
Maldivc,  Medicinal  virtues  in, 
-4  '.' — Sold  at  high  prices,  ib. 
Cups  made  of,  ib. — Injured 
i«y  insects,ib. — Flower,  sweet 
juice  extracted  from,  246* — 
Huak  of,  250— Oil,  251—  Du- 
ties on,  252 — Double  Cocoa 
Nut  Palms,  253—  Articles 
manufactured  (torn,  252 


Pane 


258 


Cocoa  Plum,  .  .  328 
Cocoa,  .  .  qM 

Coffea  Arabica,  393 — Occiden- 
talism :-.!'! 
Coffee  Tree,  166,  170,  393— 
where  Native,  5$4—  Intro- 
duced into  Kurope  by  the 
Dutch,  ib.— Sale  of  Coffee 
prohibited  in  Syria,  ib.— Cof- 
fee-houses in  Turkey  ordered 
to  be  abut.  ib. — Coffee  houses 
when  established  in  Paris  and 
London,  395— mode  of  culti- 
vating Coffee.  395,  3!>6— Cof- 
fee, Curing  or,  ib.— (Qualities 
of,  •  •  • 

Coir,  .  . 

—  Cordage, 

<  "«>ix,  . 
C  olchicaceie, 
Colchicum.  or  Meadow  8affron,  346 
Colebrookdale  Ironstone,  66*2 
Coleoptile,  .  105 
Coleorhiza,  .  3Jj 

<  'oloeynth. 

Colouring  Matter,     .  .  

<  'ol'imelia,  the, 
Combretseeie, 
Commc  linen*, 
C  'omose  Roots, 
Compound  Leaves, 
Comptonia, 

Cone  of  long  Leaved  Pine, 

<  'onfervites, 
Conical  Roots, 

Conifers*.  455— Families  of,  456, 
650.  658 — Leaves  Fascicled, 
ib. — Leaves  Solitary,  ib. — 
I  craves  Similar,  ib. 

Connanuw, 

Consumption, 

Contorted  Boots, 

Contortion, 

ConvaJlarites, 

Convolvulacew-, 

Copal,  .         .  .  

<  ■  i ■aivaTrcr-  1 47,563— itsstruc- 
t'irc.  if*  balsamic  juices,  how 
cbtained,  564 — its  qualities 
and  u«e«, 

Cardiocsrpnm  Acutum, 
C.rk,  151— Tree,  164— Oak, 
(  <>rn,  Geographical  distribution 

of,  .  . 

Cornel  Cherry, 

Coroih,     .  1% 
Cortical  Pores,  21— Glands,  ib. 
—  Layers,  *20a  22 — System  of 
Si*-ms,        .         .  30 
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Corylus  Avellena,  385— Ameri- 
cana, 386— Columa,     .  Jid 
Cory  tn  br        .         .  72 
Corymbifera?,       .         .  *'•.'■'» 
Corypha  Ccrifera,     .  .  262 

Costard-monger,  322 
Costmary  or  Alecost,  493 
Cotton,  168— Plant,  405— its  va- 
rieties, early  history  of  its  cul- 
tivation and  use,  ib. — grows 
in  Upper  Egypt,  406 — culti- 
vated^ at  present  in  the  Le- 
vant, ib. — and  in  various  other 
countries,  ib. — Bengal  a  great 
cotton  market,  407 — importa- 
tion of  raw  cotton  from  Ka»t 
Indics,in< — cultivated  in  Italy, 
ib.— Cotton  Trade,  ib. — Cot- 
ton Plant,  Herbaceous.  408 — 
Cotton,  Barbadocs,  Indian, 
Tree,  ib. —  Vine-leaved,  Hairy, 
Spotted-barked,  Silk,  409— 
Cotton  Plant,  general  descrip- 
tion of  its  culture  and  pre- 
paration, ib.  412 — consump- 
tion of  the  article,  .  1 1 
Cotyledonary  Body.  .  1113 
Cotylcdona,  Kpigcal,       .  LiU. 

—  Hypogeal,  .  ib. 
Cowslip,    581 — indigenous  to 

Britain,  the  Double  Cowslip,  581 
Craigleith  quarries,  <  ■ 

Crainbe  Maritiroa,  .  299 

Cranberry.     161— Red,  347— 

American,  367 — culture  of,  311 
Cnisfulacea*,  .  .  640 
Crecy,  Anecdote  of  battle  of,  473 
Creeping  Stem,  20 
Cress,  localities  of,  300— culti- 
vation of,  ib.— Winter  Cress,  300 
Cretan  CUtns,  .  .  5611 

Criobotrva  Jnponica,  .  328 
Crocus,  574 — whence  its  name 
derived,  peculiarities  of  this 
flower,  its  culture,  ib. — Saffn  m 
Crocus  used  as  a  dye,  and 
formerly  as  a  medicine,  573 
Crops,  Rotation,       .  .     » » 7 1 1 

Croton,  542 — Cascarilln  Croton, 

ib.-Oil,     .         .         .  (1AB. 

Cmw  be  rr)-,  .         .  34Z 

Crown  Imperial  Fritillary,  3"'i 
Crucifene,  292 — localities  of,  ib. 

— useful  qualities  of,  ib.  636 
Cryptogenic  Plants,  12 — Fruc- 
tification, 74 — Ferns,  exten- 
sive olwervations  regarding, 
ib.  et  seq. — Mosses,  76— an- 
cient opinions  and  modem 
discoveries  relating  to  them, 
ib.  77 — description  of  the 
flowers  of  Mosses,  ib. — fertile 
flowers,  ib.  —  Cryptogamus 
flowers  destitute  of  sexual 
organs,  78^  79 — Hepatic*  ar, 
their  reproduction,  ib.  80 — 
Aline,  their  fructification,  ib. 
— Lichens,  ib. — pro  page  of, 
ib. — fuci,  ib. — Fungi,  repro- 
duction of,  80 
Cucumber,  37JI — Receipts  for 
the  use  of,  by  Dr.  Abemethy, 
378—  Tree,    .  .  452 

Cucumis  Melo,     .  .  3Jji 

—  Saliva  .  .  37  H 
Cucurbita,  37<l — Pepo.  ib.— Ci- 

trullus,  379 — Aurantia.  ib  — 
Melopepo,  ib.-  Succada,  312 
Ciiciirbitaceie,  .  376,641 

Cud-bear,  (Lichen  Tartarcus.)  L8S 
Culm  or  Straw,  its  nature  and 

•fracture,  .         .  15. 

Culmites,       .         .  654 


Psm 

Cultivation,  Improvement  of,  341 
Cup,  of  the  Nepenthes  Diatilla- 

toria,  .  .  45 

Cuprrssinra,  .  .  660,633 
Cupuliferrp,     .  .  .  650 

Curdistan,  Produeis  of,    .  \§& 
Currants  of  Commerce,  what 
thev  are.  341.344—  Black.  244 
—Red,  ...  344 

<'urry,  .         .         ,  250 

Custard  Apple,  325 
Cuticle,  20—  its  Structure,  20 
Cycadeie,  .         .  651,^65 

Cycadcsdcaa,         .  .  '  653 

Cycadites,  .  .  .  653. 
Cyeaa  Cireinalis,  .  241,261 

Cyclamen,  .  .  .'!"> 
Cyclopteris,         .  .  655 

Cydeuia  Chinenais,    .  .  328 

Cyme,  ...  72 
Cynara  Scolymus,      .  .  3<l5 

Cynarocephahc,    .  .  828 

Cynips,         .         .         .  3H1 

Cyperacese, 
Cypress, 

Cysticercus,  an  Animal  Hydat 

ed,  4 — its  Structure, 
Cytincir,  . 
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Dahlia,   168— whence  named, 
it*  Varieties,  Ac.       .  379. 

Dai*v,  .         .  ■  

Dandelion,  .         .  3.'.o 

Darkuc«».  effects  of,  .  123. 

Dates,  an  article  of  foo  ,  253 
—Various  Uses,        .  255-237 
Date   Palm,  253,— Manner  of 


J: A,  255.— 
257— an  em- 


impregnating, 

where  found, 

blem  of  majesty, 
Date  Plum,  Chinese, 
Ihiucus  Carota, 
Dauin  Palm, 

iKrad  Sea  Fruit,  fables  concern- 
ing, 

Dceandolle  advances  Botanical 

Knowledge,  .  . 

Decay,  Natural, 

Dianthea',      .  .  .  

Dichotomous  Stem,  . 
Dicotyledonous  Plants.  12,  103, 
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133 


271  —  1  >i  visions  of.  27  i  -Fanv 
lies  of, 
Didynamia, 
logger,  the,  . 
Digitalis,  . 
Digitate  Root*, 
Dill, 

Dilleniacete,  . 
Dimocarpus  Lichti, 
Dio?cia  Female, 

I)io« come,  202— Dioscorea  A  la- 
ta, 263— Sativa, 

Dioscorides,  his  Work  on  Medi- 
cal Botany, 

Diosmefe, 

Diospyrus  Kaki,  .  

Dipaacese, 

Di»cs,  .  i  

Disk  of  a  Leaf,  38 — Epigynoua, 

89—  1 1  ypogenoua^b.— Peri  gy  - 

nona, 

Dissemination,  .  . 

Diurnal  Flowers, 
Dodonieaeesp,  .  . 

Dogwood, 
Dom  bey  seen* , 

Double  Rocket,  .j88 -how  Cul- 
tivated, .  .  

Douitlaa  I*inr, 
Dragon  s  Blood  Tree, 
Drojuy, 

Dro»era,  or  Sun  Dew, 
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Pa** 

I  hwnuw,  .  ti3Z 

Drupacc*,  645 
Drupe,  .  .  8fi 

Du  Hamel,  .  .  Ill 
Dulse,  a  tea  vred,  .  .  1M 
Durmtion  of  Flo  were,      .  7_4 

I  Hirion,         .         .         ,  Ml 

Durio  Zihethinus,  .  ib. 
Dutch  Kim,  .  .  432 
Dwarf  Pnlm,  259 
Dyeing.Treea  and  Plants  used  in,  134 
Dyer's  Broom,  519— Oak,  430— 
Weed,        .         .         .  ill 

Karths  in  Plants,  118—  Lam  pa- 
dim  on,  ib. — Ruckert  on,  ib. 
Combination  of,  1 19— Altsorp- 
tion  of,  ib — Effects  of,  ib. 


119. 


Produce  of, 
Karth  Nut, 

Elienacvte,     .  .  ._ 

Kchinostachys, 
Egg  Plant,  . 
K«g,  Vegetable,  Qaertncr  on, 
Egypt,  Products  of, 
Klicagnea?, 

1,1  l  .  . 

Elder,  Healing  properties  of, 

—  Berry, 
Elecampane,  or  Inula, 
Electricity, 

Klein  en  tar)  ingredients  of  Vege- 
tables, 

El*mi.  .  .147 


154 


<;.-»4 


63. 
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612 

84J 

ib. 

333 
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Elm, s natire  of  Britain,  l<il,4.'.J 
-Wyrh   Elm,  432— Smooth 
Elm,  ib. — Dutch  Elm,  ib. — 
American  Klm.ib. —  Propsga- 
tion  of  the  Elm — its  site— a 
Tree  most  easily  transplanted,  433 
II'-,.  Guinnnsis,      .         .  2»i3 
Embryo,  its  four  Parts,   .  1(13 
Embryo,  or  Endosperm,       .  lb. 
Kndive,  Wjfi,  308— Wild,  3M 
Knd«»genit«^,        .         .  ti."»4 
Kndorhisous,  .         .  It>3 

Endosperm,  use  of,  10" — Carti- 
laginous, 103 — Coriaceous,  ib. 

—  Dry,  ib. — Farinaceous,  ib. 

—  Flesliy,  ib. — Horny,  ib. — 
Oleaginous,  ib. — Thin,  IDS 

F.n  grafting,  theory  of,  .  22 
Kpacridete,  .         .  622. 

Kpidennic  Glands,         .  2i 
Epidermis,  26  —  its  Structure,  ib. 
— Various  opinions  regarding 
it,  ib. — Amicis  s  microscopic 
observations,  2U,  2J 

Epigcnists,  theory  of,      .  84 

Kpi|todium,    .         .  .  tU* 

Kj.isperm,  101 — Single,   102 — 
Use  of, 

Kquiseta,  or  Mare's  Tail,  200, 
Krieinea?, 
Krvum, 

Kryngium  Maritimum,  . 
Krvthroxyle*, 
Ktiolution, 

Ktna,  Mount,  Chestnut  Tree, 
Eugenia  J  am  bos,  370  — Malac- 
censls, 

Kuonymu*  Europirus,92 — I^iti- 
folius,  ib. — Verrucosus,  ib. — 
lenticular  glands  of, 
Eu  p  h  orb  i  sceie ,    t>  i  7  —  Ei  I  ph  or- 
hia.  Simple  tubes  of,  7— Eu- 
phorbium, 
Europe  receives  the  knowledge 
of  Botanv  from  the  Arabisns, 
3—  Products  of,      .  160-164 
Evergreen  Oak,    .         .  4?8 
Evergreens.  43»  iA 

Kxritsbility  of  vegetables,  m 
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tip 
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Pass 

Excretion,  .         .  i3 

Exorhizoua,  103 
Exostoses,  .  14 

Expiration,  its  nature  explained 

and  illustrated,  .  .  53 
Extract,  Lifi 

Fagus  Castanet,  383 
Fairy  Rings,  description  of,  123 
Fall  of  the  Leaves,     .           4\  14 
Farina,  or  Starch,           .  L3U. 
Favularia  Tease  lata,  (>(>-' 
Fecundstion,    HI — Mechanism 
of,ib. —  Fecundation  of  Plant*, 
ib.— of  Vegetables  jb. — recent 
theories  on,  86 — Phenomena 
of.  87  -Influence  of,  88— Ar- 
tificial Fecundation,     .  88 
Felieites,       .                   .  655 
Fennel,      ...  221 
Fenugreek,     .  ,  £34 


453 
ST''- 


470 

<  .72 


Ferns,  5 — their  Fructifications, 
74— South  American,  169— 
Description  of  Ferns,  200,  663 
— six  Figures  of,         .  663 

Rbrine,         .         .  .  UL» 

Fibrous  Roots,  .  14 
Ficoiden?,  639 
Ficus  Carica,  .  355 

Field  Book,  .  .  .  til'j 
Fig,  164,  165.  355— (  and  fi ca- 
tion of  the,  ^55,  .156— History 
of  the,  3Vj— Various  Cere- 
monies in  which  it  wss  used, 
ib. — Localit  y  of,  ib —  Fig  Tree 
brought  to  Knuland  in  1525, 
3.57— Cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  England,  ib.— Fig 
Tree,  Pocock,  lb  — Propaga- 
tion of,  358—  Indian,  364 — 
Manner  of  Cultivating,  ■"■ 1 : ' 

Filament.  .         .  i;7,(IH 

Filbert,  162, 385—  Etymology  67 
the  name,  385 — Impregnation 
of  Filberts, 
Fir,  Wood  of,  25—  Firs,  469— 
Norway  Spruce  Fir,  ib.— Sil- 
ver Fir,  tb.— Douglas  Pine, 
470-  Lambert  Pine,  . 

Fish,  .         .  ,  

Fistulous  Stem,  .  2fi 

Flabellaria,    .         .         .  654 
Flacourtianes?,     .  . 
Flake  Carnation,       .         .  583 
Rax,  cultivation  of,  402— the 
steeping  of,  403- -water-ret- 
ting for,  403. 404 — preparation 
of,  404 — heckling  and  bleach- 
ing, s0>  -llertbollet's  experi- 
ments, ib. — produce  of  flax, 
quantity  of  seed,  ib. — New 
Zealand  flax,     .  .  421 

Fleshy  root,  .  13 

Flora  in  Keeling  islands,  1M 
Flora's  Timepiece,  124 
Floral  Calendar,      .         609^  61 1 
—     Leaf,       .  .  .38 

Flower  Buds,  Observations  on,  8Ji 
Flowering  Ash,       .         .  AM 
Flowers.  12 — Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of,  l^ij  165— Her- 
maphrodite   Mowers,    81 — 
Monoecious  FIowits,  87. 
Fly-trap,  Motions  of  its  Leaves,  4J 
Forcing  Houses  known  to  the 

Romans,  .         .  376 

Forests,  Russian,  .  1M> 
Forests  of  Pines  on  fire,  46& 
Fossil  Plants  forming  coal,  656 
Fossil  Preservation,  .  662 

Foxglove,       .  .  .  554 

Frs  g-'ri  1  ceie,        .  .  6lB 

Frankcniaceir,  .  635 


to 


Frankincense,       .  . 
Franklinia, 
Fritiilary,  Common, 
Frond, 

Fructification,  12— Organ*  of,  S3 
— Calyx,  66 — Glume,  ib. — 
Corolla,  ib. — Stamen,  67 — 
Anther,  67,  68— Pollen.  67^  68 
Filament,  ib.  —  Particular 
Observations  regarding  the 
Pollen,  69,  70— Pistil,  70— 
Base  snd  summit,  ih. — Ovary, 
its  Cells  and  Ov  ules  or  seeds, 
ib.— Style,  71— Stigma,  ib. — 
its  Varieties,  ib.  7-'—  Inflore- 
scence, ib.  —  Spiked,  ib. — 
Thyrsus,  ib.— Paniculate,  ib. 
Corymbose,  ib.— Cymoae.  ib. 
Umbellate,  ib. — Whorleo,  13 
— Spsdix,  ib. — Catkin,  ib. — 
Amentaceous,  ib.  —  Seasons 
of  Flowers,  ib.— Diurnal  and 
Nocturnal  Flowers,  ib. — Sen- 
sibility of  Flowers  to  change* 
of  Atmosphere,  74 — Dura- 
tion of  Flowers,  ib. —  Necta- 
ries, ib. — the  Term  ill  defin- 
ed, ib. — Crypt  ogam  ic  Fructi- 
fication, ib. — Progress  of, 

Fruit  and  Envelopes.  89-  Con- 
nection of  Fruit  and  Flower, 
ib.— Siae  of  Fruit,  90 — Con- 
sistence of,  ib. — Covering  of,  i  b. 
—Surface  of,  ib. — Colour  of.ib. 
Numb-  r of, ib. — Compound^  b. 
— Constituent  Parts  of.  ib, — 
Kpicarp  of,  ib. —  Kndoearp  of, 
91 — Complete  Part  it  ions,  ib. — 
Incomplete  Partitions,  ib.  — 
True  Partitions,  ib—  False 
Partitions,  ib. — Pappus  of, 
93— Names  of,  !»4-  Uses  of 
Fruits  and  Seeds.  100— Pert - 
carps  of  Fruits,  ib. — Compo- 
sition of,  101 — Seed  part  of, 
ib. — Geographical  distribu- 
tion of,  .         .  162, 

Fuchsia,  168,  533  —  whence 
name  derived,  its  beauty, 
.593— Varieties,  how  raised, 

Fuci,  their  reproduction,  . 

Fucoides, 

Fucus  Gigantcus,  . 

Fucus  Tenax,  a  Chinese  sea- 
weed, used  ss  a  glue  and  var- 
nish, 

Full-Beard 

Pumariscea?, 

Fungi,  Reproduction  of,  8^,  8_1 
—  Dulliard *s  opinion  of,  ib  — 
Gaertner  s  opinion  of,  ib. — 
their  general  characteristics. 
Mode  of  growth,  Ac,  191, 

Furcifurui  Roots,        .  ,  

Fustic,      .  .  168,516 
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Gslbannm,  148— its  gum,  qua- 
lities and.  nsea, 

Gallipoli,  3*1 — Caverns  at  for 
storing  olive  oil,  361 — advan- 
tages of  peace  to, 

Gamboge,       ,         .  149, 

Oangrane,  . 

Gaps  in  Plants,  II — their  na- 
ture, ib. — transverse  Gaps,  ih. 
Garcinis,   .         .         .  369 
Garden  Cress,  .  223 

Garden  Flowers,  566.  et  *eq. — 
their  delicacy  of  texture  and 
odour,  ib.— their  eu  Itivat  ion, 
ib.  567 — instructions  regard- 
ing, ib. — Hyacinth,  ib. — To- 
lip,  570 — Ranunculus,    .  521 
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Garden  Fl.  W  rs,~ 

Anemutie.  573 —  Pn«quc 
Flower,  574— Croon  it..— 
Narcissus,  5Z5. — Iria,  ib. — 
Frit  illary,  57^  —  Lily,  ib.— 
Amarillis,  577 — Harmauthus, 
578-  Blood  Flower,  ib.— Tu- 
berose, ib.  —  Peiroiiy,  ib. — 
Dahlia,  512 -Primrose,  580— 
Polyanthus,  ib. — Cowslip,  5HJ 
Oxlip,  ib. — Auricula,  ib. — 
Carnation.  583—  Fink,  585— 
Violet,  586—  Pansy,  ib.— 
Heart's  F.a*e,  SBJi— Lobelias, 
587 — Cardinal  Flower,  ib  — 
Bell  Flower,  ib. — Canterbury 
Bells,  588  -  Clustered  Campa- 
nula, ib. — Double  Rocket,  ib. 
— Cl»ry*anthemum,ib—  Mary- 

Kid,  MB — Daiay,  ib. — Asters, 
j— -China  Aster,  ib. — Lupine, 
ib.— Stock  Gilly  Flower,  ib. 
—Wall  Mower,  ififl  —  Bal- 
aam, ib. — Cock's- Comb,  ib. 
Cyclamen,  ib. — Vervain.  Mi- 
gnonette, 591 — Hollyhock,  592 
Wood  Roof,  ib. — Hydranwea, 
ib.— Geranium,  594 — Ailam's 
Needle,  595—  Gloriosa,  ib.— 
Stapelias,  S2fi  —  Marvel  of 
Peru,  ib.— Venus  Fly  Trap, 
lb.— Water  Lily.  597— Lotus, 
ib.  —  Hose,  MS  —  Passion 
Rower,  601 — Honeysuckle, 
Gardening,  Chines**,  666 — Per- 
sian, 667  —  Roman,  ib. — in 
Prussia,  668 — in  Russia,  ib. — 
in  Poland,  ih. — in  Spain,  ib. 

— of  the  Cape  of  < ;  1  Hope, 

669—  in  New  South  Wales, 
ib.— in  Britain,  ib. — of  Towns, 
ib. — Gardening,  its  objects, 
Gardens,  hanging,  of  Babylon, 
fifiJr — Gardens  of  Italv,  667 — 
of  the  Netherlands,  ib.  —  of 
France, ib. — floating,  of  Mexi- 
co, 668— floating,  of  China, 
Garlic, 

Gases,  essential, 

Gean,  . 

Gemmule. 

Gentian,  524 — Purple  Gentian, 
Gentian  cat, 

Georgians,  (see  Dailia,) 
Geraniaeea?, 

Geranium,  594 — name,  varie- 
ties ,  cultivation,  '!»4. 

Germans  cultivate  Botany,  .1 
illustrate  their  works  with 
wood -cuts  of  plants, 

Germination,  105— its  effects, 

Gtssner,  an  early  botanist,  at- 
tempts a  classification  of 
plants,  .  St 

Gcssneriacen?, 

Ginger,  . 

Ginger  Plant,  489, 
Ginseng,  . 

Girdling  Trees,         .  . 
Gladiolus, 

Glands  of  plants,  11— Milliary, 
Vesicular,  Globular,  Utricu- 
lar, ib. — Papillary,  Lenticu- 
lar, Sessile, 

Glass  wort, 

Gleditchia,  . 

Gleiehen. 

GleichniaV. 

Globular  Glands, 

Globularisr, 

Gloriosa,  595 — management  of, 
Glossopteris,  , 

Glume,     .         .  . 
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Psjps 

Gluten,  LAL 

Glycyriz*  Glabra, 

Good  King  Harry,     .  303 

(Ktodenovieoe,  .  Ji23 

Goose  berry  ,344 — Currant  .Mack, 
jelly  made  from,  ib  — various 
names  of,  ib.  —  where  best 
cultivated,  345 — age  and  size 
of  bush  sometimes  attained, 
ib. — varieties  of  Goosebt-rry, 
ib. — manner  of  propagation. 
346 — attacked  by  the  sand 
fly,  ib.— preventative  against 
the  flies,  .  .  856 

Gourds,    ...  348 

Grafting,  33 — by  approach,  ib. 
—by  scions,  ib. — Cleft  Graft- 
ing, 34— Crown  Grafting,  33 — 
Wimble,  on  peg  Grafting, 
31  Side  Grafting  ib.— Graft- 
ing by  buds,  ib.— of  herba- 
ceous parts  of  vegetable,  ib. 
675  —  Whip  or  Tongue 
Grafting,  !n6 — Grafting  in 
cleft,  ib. — Crown  Grafting  677 
—Side  Grafting!  ib  —Clay 
Grafting,  ib.  —  Grafting  by 
gems,       .  .  .  677 

Gramineie,       .         .  100,202. 

Granulated  roots,   .         .  Li 

Granules,  Link  on,  86 — Sperma- 
tic Granules,  8$ 

Grape  Vine,  339 — early  cultiva- 
tion, 340— Grapes  imported 
into  London,  kv  ,  341 — Wiue 
made  from  in  England,  ib. — 
varieties  of  Grapee, 

Grasses.  Account  of  various 
kinds  of,  230 — Meadow  fox- 
tail Graaa,  ib. — Swcct-sccnt- 
ed  venial  Grass,  2Jii  — 
Smooth-stalked  Meadow 
(trass,  ib  —  Rough  stalked 
Meadow  Gross,  ib. — Crested 
Dog's  tail  Grass,  ib.— Mead- 
ow fescue  Grass,  lb. —  Hay  or 
Rye  Grass,  ib  — Water  Mead- 
ow Grass,  232- — Dwarf  Mead- 
ow Grass,  ib. — Creeping  brnt 
Graaa  or  h  iorin  Grass, 

Great  Bulbous  rooted  Iris, 

Great  Maple, 

Greeks,  their  notions  and  writ  - 

ings  concerning  vegetables, 
'  >>  ■  ■  ii  Resin, 
Grcnadillas, 

Grcw's  Anatomy  of  Plants, 
Griaa  Cauliflora, 
Gnigra, 

Guava,  367 — White  Guava,  ib. 

Red  Guava, 
(fuiac,  .  .  147. 

Gum,  L3L.. Fossil  Gum, 
Gum  Resins, 

Gum  Arabic,  137,  165— Tree, 
556.. .met hod  of  procuring  the 
Gum, 

Gum  Cherry  Tree, 

Gum  Olibanum, 

Gum  Senegal, 

Gum  Tragacanth,     .  137, 
Gumlira, 
Guttifene, 
Gunpowder  Tea, 
Gypsum,  . 
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Hair,  672 — Hair*  of  Vegetables, 

1 1 — their  stricture,  Ac.  1 1 

llnrv  ('..tton,             .  .  4JJ9. 

Hakel  Nat.          .          .  385 

liunmmctidesr,         .  640 

Haricot*,             .          .  3  '< 

Hn»«<  nfr.if .',         .          ,  1 12 


Pact 

Haubnia,         .  .  M  ?t 

Hawthorn.  .  ill 

Hazel.  Soil  for,         .  38ii 
Heart'seaae,        .  5M 
Heat.  10.5— Degrees  of,  125— 
Influence  of,  ib.— on  plsnts, 
ib.— on  energy,  126— on  fruits, 
ib.  — on  functions, 
Heath,  Geographical  distribu- 
tion    of,     lil — UmHmeutnl 
Heaths,  598 — usefulness  of 
Heaths,  their  soil,  cultiva- 
tion, and  propagation,     606— 60R 
Hederacea?,  625 
Hedysarum   G)Tsns,  singular 

motions  of  its  leaves,  12 
Hesperidea*,         .  .  347 

Heliotrope,  .        121,  ]M 

Hellebore  White  Hellebore, 
545— Black  Hellebore,  546— 
Firtid  Hellebore,  .  546 
Hemlock,  540— Water  Hemlock, 
ib.— Hemlock  Water-drop- 
wort.  .  .  .  ib.  L^il 
Hemodoracea?,  .  .  202 

Hemp,  Cultivation  of,  402»  403. 

—  Hemp  and  Flax  impart  a 
poisonous  quality  to  water, 
4U3 — description  of  the  plant, 
ill- its  cultivation,  414,  et 
se«j. — indigenous  to  Europe, 
4 1 4 — its  uses  in  various  coun- 
tries, ib. — cultivated  in  king- 
dom of  Naples,  415 — forms  a 
prominent  article  of  Russian 
commerce,  ib.— its  cultivation 
encouraged  in  Canada,  ib. — 
exports,  4 1 6— gathering  and 
preparation  of  the  phut,  ib. 
et  MM. — Hemp  admitted  at 
a  nominal  dutyf  419— Indian 
Hemp,  420— Chinese  Hemp, 

Henbane, 

Henna  or  P.gyptian  Privet, 
Hi'patu  r,  mil  rmediate  plants 
i  ml  moaac*, 

reproduction  of,     7Q.  80.  198.  6Jil 

Herbaceolia  Cotton  Plant. 
—how  cultivated  and  prepar- 
ed,       .  , 

Herl>:ir  (Nui-s    I'.nvclope,  20 — its 
structure, 

Herbaceous  Stem,  . 

Hermaunk'S?, 

Hermaphrodites,  impregnation 

of,  ... 
Herrings,  . 
Hibiscus  Syriaeus,  . 
Hickory, 

Hilum  or  Umbilicus,  91— its 

appearance,  Ac. 
Hippocratices*. 

Hurmanthus,  578 — Multiflonis, 

how  treated, 
Holly,  454 — C-ommon  Holly, 
Holl)  hock, 
Homulincie, 
Honey  Dew, 

—  made  from  Lime  flowers,  412 

—  Suckle,    £02—  various 
kinds,  how  cultivated,  602- 

Hop  Plant,  398— varieties  of,  ib. 
—soil  for,  ib. — method  of  cul- 
tivation, ib  — gathering  and 
drying  of,  ib.— Hop  crop,  399 
—duration  of  Hop  Plantation,  399 
Hop  Trefoil.  .  ,  3.9 

Horizontal  Root,  .  [5 

Horn,  .         .  672 

Hornbeam,  Atnericsn,  4 35 

Horologium  Flora?,    .  61 1 

Horse     Cheatnut,     442-  well 
sdapted  for  ornament,  113. 
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Horticultural  Society, 
Hot  Beds, 

Huber,  .         .  . — 

Humboldt, 
Hume,  his  argument  for  the  in- 
fancy of  the  world  from  the 
transplantation  of  fruit  trees,  224 
HumuluH  Lapulua,  .  29J1 

Hyacinth,  56< — a  native  of  the 
Levant,  whence  ita  name  de- 
rived, when  introduced  into 
Europe,  ita  varieties,  567.  -V>8 
— its  value,  criterions  of  qua- 
lity,  how  propagated,  and  di- 
rections for  its  culture,  5f>8, 
5ii&— diseaaea  of  this  flower, 
ib. — Hyacinths,  a  beautiful 
ornament  in  g Isaacs,  and  how 
managed,  .  '  57  n 

Hydrangea,  166,  59 J— method 

of  cultivating,  .  592,  593 
Hydrocharidee,  .  2!Li 

Hydrogen  Gas  on  Plants,  1 15 

Hygrubicor,  .         .         (.4  ' 

Hypcricineie,  .         .  632 

Hypoxyles*,  a  group  of  fungi,  L£L' 
Hyson,  393 
Hyssop,  .  A27 

Iceland  Moss,  a  Lichen  used  as 

food,      ...  191 
Illicietp,         .          .  (>J7 
Impregnation  of  Flowers,  S9, 
et  seq. —  Artificial  Impregna- 
tion,  86 — Impregnation  by 
insects,        .  .  .  88 


Inci»ion  necessary  to  the  health 

of  trees,      .  25. 
Indian  Corn,  (American,)  a  va- 
riety of  maize,  account  of  ita 
cultivation  and  uses,      225— 228 
Indian  Cotton,     .         .  408 
Inilian  Cress  or  Nasturtium.  491 
Indian  Hemp,  420— ita  cultiva- 
tion and  uses.        .  4v» 
lndijin  Kubbcr  Tree,  description 

of,  (see  Caovtckouc,)  565 
Indigo,  170 — different  snecicsof 
the  Indigo  Hunt,  498— culti- 
vation of the  phnt,and  manu- 
facture of  Indigo.  499,  5n6 
Inflorescence,  72— Spiked.Thyr- 
sus,  Paniculate,  Corymbose, 
Cvmosc      Umbellate,    ib  — 
Whorlcd,    Spadlx,  Catkin, 
Amentaceous.  73— Season*  of 
flowers,  ib. — diurnal  and  noc 
turnal  flowers,  ib. — sensibility 
of  flowers  to  change  of  at- 
mosphere, 14  —  duration  of 

flowers,       .         .         ,  7J  ; 

Ingcnhoutz,         .         .  115 
Inner  Mcdula,  .  22. 23  | 

Inoculation,          .  . 
Insertion,  Epigynous,  89 — Hy- 
pogynous,  ib.  — Perigvnou*,ib. 
Insertiora  of  the  Pith,  21 
luula  or  Elecampane,      .  533 
Iodine  obtained  from  aea  weeds,  1  Hli 
Ipccacuan,  .         .  5J_I 

Im  I...  .  .  .  '-'UJ 

Iris,  875-  ita  varieties,  method 

of  cultivation,  .  575,  57'i 
Irrigation,  admirable  system  of, 

practised  in  Italy,  U12 
Iron   Wood,  435— its  extreme 

hardness,  .  Jjjj 

Irritability  of  Leaves,  41  — Cases 

of  Irritability,  .  .  128 
Island  Climate,  .  15i> 

Italian  Maple,  .         .  j_4n 

,  -     Oak,         .  .  i2Z 

**L,  .        .        .     loo  j 


I  Jaea,  gj  I 

Jack,  ib. 
Jagery,  248— Jagery  Cement,  249 
Jalap,  .  .  539 
Jalappa  Mirabilia,  82 
J  a  mice,     .  .         .  370 

Japan  Lily,  .  .  577 
Japonica,  .         .  Lill 

J  arrow  Colliery,  .  fifil 

Jaamincce,  .  .  617 

Jasmine,  600 — its  varieties,  600 
Jatropha  Manikot, 283— species 

of,  2B4 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  .  283 

Jewish  Culture,  .  66H 

Juca,  how  eaten,  .  371 
Juglandca?,  .  .  647 

Jugbms,  652 — species  of.  666 — 
Alba.  383— Cinerea,  ib.— Ni- 
gra, ib.-Regia,  .  282 
Juiube,         .  iSZl 
Julus,                 .          .  287 
Jumrosade,             .  2741 
Juncec,  202 
Junci,  or  Rushes,  account  of  va- 
rious kind*  of,        .  .  224 
Jnnl|>cr,              .         .  476 
Juniperites,  653 
Jussicu  extends  the  Science  of 
Botany,  3 — his  system  of  Bo- 
tanical Classification,  173,  IHI 
—184 — adopted  with  modifi- 
cations in  the  arrangement  of 
the  present  work,  lfll 
Jute,  420—  its  uses,             .  428 
Juvia,       .                   .  38_7_ 


2JZ 
82 
34^35 


Ksle  or  Colewort, 
Kalmia, 

Kauri  Pines,  height  of, 
Kelp,  extensive  beds  of,  on  the 
shores  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  185 
— obtained  from  sea  weeds, 
187 — account  of  its  manufac- 
ture, ib.— used  in  agriculture,  188 
Kerkedan,  .  31 H 

Kcrmes  Oak,  .  428 

Kernel,  101 — composition  of,  102 
Kidney-Wan,  K'H,  \M,  314 

Knight,  .         .  "  fiA 

Knotty  Roots,  Li 
Ku?hrcuter,  .  84 

l*al>danum,  .  .  147 

Labiatn?,  491, 618 

Laburnum,  .  446 
Lac.  .  .148 

Lactuca  Kativa,  307— Virosa,  307 
LamlxTt  Pine,  .  470 

Lambert's  Vervain,  .  591 

Laminar  in*.  190 — Bucinalis,  \HS 
— Bui  Usui,  ib.— Digit  at  a,  ISQ 
— Esculent*,  .         .  191 

IjincewiKxl,  .  441 

Lunseh,  .  .370 

I-arch,  470-  Black  Larch,  471 
Lathy rus,  317— Udoratus,  ib. 

— Sativus,        .  311 
Laurel,  164,  336^  452—  Portu- 
guese Laurel,  .  236. 
Laureatinus,  604 
Laurincn*,            .         .  $13 
Laurus  Persea,         .  .  374 
Lavender,            .          .  493 
Lavoisier,  10. 
Layers,  propagating  by,  22 
LcaflfNs  stem,      .  20 
Leaves  of  Plants,  JI2,  37— their 
nature  and  structure,  ib.  38— 
sessile  38  -  petiole,  ib  —disk, 
ib.— upper  surface  and  lower 
surface,  ib. — nerves, ib. — mid- 
rib, ib. — venules,  ib. — articu- 


Psr» 

lated   ib. — caducous,    ib. — 
im  mi-amplcxichul.    ib. — am 
plexicaul,  ib.— sheathing,  29 
— neck,  ib.— seminal  leave*, 
ib.— radical,  ib. — cauline,  ib. 
floral,  ib. — vert ici Hat.  .  ib. — 
frond, ib. — tripartite  and  qua- 
dripartite, ib. — oboval,  acute, 
hastate,  sagittal,  pinuxtifid, 
laciniate,  retuse,  emargiciate, 
cordate,  tripoliate,  lanceolate, 
linear,  orbicular,  trilobate,  ib. 
—entire,  dentate,  serrate,  don 
bly  serrate,  spinous  eiliat  e<Lj  b. 
— compound  Leave*,  ib. — de- 
com|>ound  and  doubly  con- 
pound,    ib. — supra  decom- 
pound, ib.— constitution  of 
Leaves,  40 — Stomata,   ib. — 
Leaves  named  aerial  roots,  ib. 
— transpiration,  ib— absorp- 
tion of  Leaves,  40j  41 — chem- 
ical action  of  Leave*.  41 — irri- 
tability of  Leave*,  ib. — Bleep 
of   Plants,   42 — Hedysarum 
(Jyran*,  motion  of  ita  Leave*, 
ib. —  Fly-trap,  motion  of  ita 
Leaves,  ib. — observation*  re- 
garding the  motions  of  Leave*, 
43 -fall  of  the  Leave*.  43,  44 
—  Evergreens,    ib.— size  of 
I -eaves,  44 — various  use*  to 
man,  ib  —  primordial  Leave*, 
104— seminal  Leaves,        .  104 
Lebanon.  Cedar  of,        3J\  471,  47  J 
Lccvthidec,  .  .  £42 

Leek,        .         .         .  Ml 

legume,  .  SS 

iA'guminosn*,  .  310,64* 

Lemna  (tibia,  or  Pack-weed,  4,  3 
Lemon,  its  cultivation  in  Eu- 
ro(>e,  164 — a  native  of  India, 
353 — introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Caliphs,  222 
Lentibularue.  .  .  CIS 

Lenticular  (viands,  .  21 
Lentil.  .  .  V  " 

Iientiak,  ita  cultivation,  5*:.' 
Lepidodendron,  65*> — Elegans, 
058—  Obovatum,  ib.— Selagi- 
noides.  ib. — Stern bergii,  fi5I 
Lepidophyllum,        .         656, 659 
Lepidostrobus,     .  .  ib. 

Lcpidum  Sativum,  .  2S£ 
Leptospermeae,     .  .  ».  4  ,v 

Lesson  1  a  Fuscescena,  184 
Lettuce,  307,  548 — narcotic  ex- 
tract from,       .         .  507 
Lenwenhoeck  examines  minute 

Plants,  .  3,83 

Liber,  or  Bark,     .  .  2v7?- 

Lichens,  5— their  reproduction, 
and  pro  page  of,  80— descrip- 
tion of,  .   196- 198. 681 
Light,    on    motion,  l'J3— on 
leaves,  ib. — on  plants,  ib. — 
on  blossoms,  194 
Lignum  Vit*?,       .  . 
Lilac,  .         .  6trJ 
Lilaccse,             .  bi7 
Lily,  576 — derivation   of  the 
name,  varieties,  bow  propa- 
gated,        .         ,        ^76, 577 
Lily,  Eifvptian  water,      .  270 
Lime,  (in  Botany).  118,353,  441 
— wood   valuable^    bark  an 
article  of  commerce,  honey 
made  from  its  flowers,  442 — 
American  Lime,     .  442 
Lime,  (in  Chemistry),  673— 
phosphate  of,  674— ^existence 
of,  673— hydrate   of,  674— 
action  of,  .  {7_4 
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Lime,  advantage*  of,  ib. — 
impure  Lime,  ib.— carltouatc 
of,  .  .  .  676 

Lime  tree,  small- leaved,  grown 
m  ild  in  Britain,      .  161 

Iinaccas,  .         .  62!' 

Linen  Fabrics,  their  origin.  401 

Linnariia  publishes  his  botanical 
works,  and  introduces  order 
into  the  science, 3 — his  system 
of  botanical  classification, 
173.  175-180— its  imperfec- 
tions, 

Lint,  401 — description  of,  when 

introduced  into  Britain, 
Lintseed  Cake, 
Liquorice, 
Litchi, 
Live  Oak, 
leasees, 
ljobeliacesr, 

Lobelias,  587— varieties, 

raised, 
loblolly  Bay, 
Ixxrust  Tree* of  Scripture, 
l/ogwood, 
l.ogwood  Tree,  .  .  494-497 
l»mbardy  Poplar,  444 — exuda- 
tion from,  rendered  celebrated 
by  Ovid,  M 
lxmchopteris,  .  .  655 
Ixmgan,  370 
l»iu-leaved  Pine,  465 — Cone  of,  465 
I /ongiflora,  .  83 

I-omcerea?,  .  625 

Loqoat,  328 
Loranthec,  <>25 
I>otus,  166, — where  found,  52Z 
I  .ore  Apple,  .  3M 

Iuicem,     .  .         .  3  11 

Lumbering  Pines,  467.  et  seq. 

Lupine,  316,  589— varieties  of,  589. 
Lnpinuy        .  .  .  316 

L>  ropcrdaecte,  a  group  of  fungi,  L9J 
Lyoopodites,  655— Williamson  is,  663 
Lycopodiums,  intermediate 
Plants  between  mosses  and 
ferns,  .  . 

Lymphatics,  18 
Lysimachia?,  815. 

Macrocystcs,   the   longest  of 

known  sea-weeds,  1M 
Madder,  508 — cultivation  of  the 
Plant,  S<'9  -  manufacture  of 
Madder,  and  its  usee,      510,  51 1 
Magnesia,  •       119,  TST,  f.74 

Magnolia, 451 — 8mall  Magnolia, 

4.52 — Magnolia  O  ran  di  flora,  161 
Magnolia  ces.  .  6-7 

Mahogany,  168— Birch.  441  — 
Tree,  448—  its  varieties,  418, 
449 — first   discovery   of  its 
value,  448 
M*iie,  or  Indian  Corn,       170,  225 
Malav  Apple,  .         ~  IEjj 

M  i  How  Family,  .  170 

Malpighi   investigates  minute 

vegetable  structure*,  .  3^86 
Malpighiace*,  .         6  ,'.3 

Malt,  account  of  the  process  of 

malting  Barley,  .  2)7 
M  .It  Dust,  .  «J2 

MsJte    Bran,   description  of 

Melons,  .         .  377 

Maine  Medic*,  .  53 
Malvaceae,  888 
Mammee,  374— Americana,  ib. 

— Sapota,  375— Vegetable,  HE 
Mandrake,  .  552 

Mangifera  Indira,  3'ii'. 
Manjro,  36K— where  found,  ib. 
--Varieties  of,  3iift 


Ps£e 

Mangrove,  .  ilil 

Manures,  etTects  of,  120 — pro- 
portions of,  ib. — necessity  of, 
1 2 1—  yield  carbon,  121.  t>70— 
kinds  of,  671 — Animal,  672 — 
for  hot-beds,         .         .  675 

Maple,  a  native  of  Britain,  181 
—  it*  varb-ties,  437— (Jreat 
Maple,  or  Sycamore,  ib-  — 
Common  Maple,  ib.—  Norwav 
Mnple,  438 -Sugar  Maple, 
167,  438— Red  Flowering 
Maple,  439— Striped  Barked 
Maple,  440— Italian  Maple 

Ma  rant  a  Arund  maces, 

Murattieac, 

Marrgraviacejp, 

Marjoram,  4i)3 — Winter  Marjo- 
ram, ib. — Sweet  Marjoram, 
ib. — Pot  Marjoram, 
Marvel  of  Peru,  8^596- it •  sin- 
gular jir  <>pertlea,  cultivation 
of,         .         .  . 

Marygold,  .  ,  

Mastic,  147— its  nature,  the  u«c 
made  of  it  by  the  women  of 
Seio,  Ac.,  582  —  how  obtained,  582 
Mntnlla,  .         .  2JJ 

Muuritia  Palm,  .  .  261 
May  Wort,  .         .  521 

Mecca,  Balsam  of,  .  561 
Medicago  Arborea,  318— Fal- 
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318 

520 
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328 
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cata,  319 — Lupulina, 
Sativa, 
Medicinal  Plants, 
Medick  Tree, 
Medlar, 

Medullary  prolongations  of  the 

Pith,  . 
Medullary  Rays,  24— Tube,  . 
Mt-liaccip, 

Mrlil.it,  .  .  ,  

M  el  i  lotus,  , 
Melon,  376 — account  of,  by  Nie- 
buhr,  877— Liquor  from.  ib. — 
varieties  of,  ib. — Cantaloupe, 
lb. — African  Melon,  ib. — Sa- 
loniea  Melon,  ib. — Portugal 
Melon,  ib. — Thistle  Melon, 
363—  locality  of,  .  3^1 

Melon,  Water,  376,  379 

Menispermcfe.  898 
Mercury,  English.  90S 
Mcspilns  Ocrmanica,  .  328 
Mciereon,  .  531 
Microscope  extends  Botanical 

knowledge,       .         .  3 
Micropyle,     .         .         .  182 
Midrib  of  a  leaf.  38 
Mignonette,  591  —  description 
of,  its  varieties,  how  cultivat- 
ed,       .  591,592 


Milastomaeen*, 
Mildew, 
Millet,  Italian,  228— Millet  pan- 

nicled,    229—  Yellow-aeeded 

Millet, 
Millfoil,  or  Yarrow, 
Milliary  O  lands,  their  structure, 
Milton  quoted, 

Mimosa,  .        166. 310, 

Mimulus.  stigma  of, 

Mint,  492— Peppermint,  lb. — 

Spearmint,    ib. — Pennyroyal 

mint, 

Misletoe,  431— description  of, 
how  used  by  the  Druids,  ib. 
— formerly  esteemed  in  medi- 
cine, 

Mixed  Vessels,  their  structure, 

and  opinions  regarding, 
Moisture, 

Monimiw,  .  i 
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Monkey's  Bread,  . 
Monkshood  or  Wolfs  Bane,  555 
MonocotyKdonoua   Plants,  12, 
10jt»  281  —stems,  24— their  pe- 
culiarity, .         .  24 
Mot.  I,  a  fungus,  description  of 

the,  181 
Norland,  .  84 
Murus  Nigra,  .  .  3  43 
Mowm-s,  5 — their  fructification, 

76,  7/ —description  of,  1^  61L1 
Mountain  Ash,  445— description 

of  and  culture,       .        445,  446 
Moxa,  527 
Mucediuee?,  a  group  of  fungi,  192 
Mucilage,       .         .  101 
Mulberry,  164,  165,  343-carl> 
cultivated  in  Kurope,  ib. — 
Trees  in  England,  ib. — man- 
ner of  propagating,  .',4  t 
Mum   Paradisiac*,  260— Sapi- 

entuin,  .  .  .  2tIQ 
Musacetr,  .         .  2U1 

Muscites,  .         .  LLiti 

Mushroom*,  a  trroup  of  fungi, 
181 — description  of  the  edible 
mushroom ,  1 94 — M  ushroom 
Spawn,  .  194 

Musocarpum,  .  6i4 
Mustard,  .  .  2g8 
Myoporinetr,  .         '».  H 

Mynceie,  .  .  649 
Myristiccae,  .  L3 

Myrnxylon  Peruifenun,  its  bal- 
sam, qualities  and  uses  of  the 
latter,         .  .  -  V.* 

Myrrh,  .  149,  185 

Myrsineie,      .         .  .  621 

Mu!  i  <'•;!.  .  643 

Mvrteap,         .         .  ib. 
Myrtle,  600— its  varieties  and 
culture,      .         .         .  600 

Ntrggerathia,  .  ■  Lii 
Nagadea?,  .  .  .281 
Napiform  Roots,  .  Li 

Narclasc«r,  282 
Narcissus,  575 — traditions  con- 
nected with  the  name,  ib. — 
varieties,  teats  of  quality,  how 
propagated,  directions  for  cul ■ 
ture, 

Narcotic  Plants,  546 — Narcotic 

principle, 
Nasturtium  or  Indian  Cress, 

168,  491— Officinale. 
Neck  of  Leaf, 

Nectaries,  the  term  ill  defined, 
Nectarine, 

Ncedham,  .  

Negro  Peach,  .  .  Aim 
Ncmatus  Ribesii,  .  346 

Nepenthes  distillatoria,  cup  of, 

its  singular  structure,  4£ 
Nerves  of  Leaves,  .  28 

Nettle,  419— its  structure,  cloth 

manufactured  from  the  fibres,  428 
Ncuropteria,  .  .  6.V3 
New  Forest,  the  acorns  of  the 

Oaks  feed  vast  herds  of  swine,  422 
New  Zealand  Flax,  420—  de- 
scription ofj  ib  — Mr  Salis- 
bury's experiments  on  its  cul- 
tivation, .  421 
Nicaragua  Wood,      .  488 
Nicotians  Paniculata,  84 — Rus- 
tic*, ib.— Tobaeum,         .  3l>9 
Nightshade,  Deadly,  Shi— Gar- 
den Nightshade,  55 2—  Woody 
Nightshade,  .  552 
Nilsonia,  653 
Nitrogen,  experiments  with,  1 1 5 
—effects  of  on  Plants,  1 1 5 
4]  U 
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Nocturnal  Flower*, 
Nopalea*. 

Norfolk  Island  Pine, 
Norway  Maple, 

—  Spruce  Fir, 
Nucifera  Thebaica, 


HA 
438 

Am 


Nutrition  of  Vcgetablea,  46 — 
how  nutriment  ia  conveyed  to 
the  plant,  46— Hales'  experi- 
ments, ib.  47 — course  or  the 
aap,    ib — Amici's  experi- 
ments, 48— Observations  and 
experiments  of  others,  48  et  seq. 
Nutmeg.  92^  170— Nutmeg  Tree,  iffl 
Nutshell.       .  M 
Nux  Medics,       .         .  2ii 
Nux  Vomica,  .  334 

Nymphea,  652 — Lotus  270 
Nymphcaccse       .  2112. 

Oafc,Woo-l  of,  25 — Oak,a  native 
of  Britain,  161 — held  sacred 
by  some  nations,  421 — three 
kinds  indigenous  to  Britain, 
ib.— common  British  Oak.  ib. 
its  wood,  4  -2 — acorns  used  as 
food,  ib.  —  swine  fed  upon 
thrm  by  the  Saxons,  ib. — 
New  Forest  Ailed  with  swine, 
ib. — importance  of  the  Oak, 
423— extract  from  writer  in 
Quarterly  Keview  regarding 
the  species,  ib  — celebrated 
Onks,  ib.  424— raising  of  Oaks, 
transplanting  of,  425,  426, 427 
—  Turkey  Oak,  4^7— Italian 
Oak,  ib  —  Velonian  Oak,  lb.— 
Evergreen  Osk,  428—  Kenucs 
Osk,  ib.— Cork  Oak,  ib.— 
White  Oak,  429— Red  Oak, 
ib.— Chestnut  Oak,  ib.— Live 
Oak,  ib  -  Willow  Oak,  430— 
Dyers' Oak,  ib.—Misletoe  431 
Oak  Leaves,  67_4 
Outer  Medulla,  22 — produces 

cork,  22 
Oats  and  Plants,  aeeds  of,  98— 
Oats,  21 8— different  varieties 
of,  ib.— the  potatoe  oat,  ib. — 
uses  of.  ib.— the  wild  oat,  219. 
Oblique  Root,          .  15 
Ochnacese,          .         .  t±2H 
Odontopteris,           .         .  cj>S 
Officinal  Crotou,            .  ftU 
Oils,  1 4  4 —Almond,  ib.— Behen, 
1 45— Drying,  ib.— Olive,  lAA 
— Rapeeeed,  145— Volatile,  ib.  LLi 
Oil  of  Beech,  4li 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  Its  applica- 
tion to  medical  purposes,  563 
Oil-bearing  Camellia,  6U2 
Olaciness,               .  (131 
Olea  Europna,     .         .  2*8 
<  ilea  Fragrans,            362,  389,  8M 
Oleum  de  Citrangula,  349=OTeT 
um  de  Citrangulorum  Semi- 
nibtis,              .         .  349 
Olibanum.      .  .         .  lAl> 


Olive,  bounds  of  its  cultivation, 
163,  164— use  of  its  oil,  164. 
5^359— a  native  of  Syria,  352 
—  localities  of.  ib. — time  for 
gathering  It,  lb.— in  ancient 
times  held  in  great  estima- 
tion, ib. — curious  account  of 
its  introduction  into  Morocco, 
360 — manner  of  planting  Olive 
in  Morocco,  ib. — varieties  of 
Olive— Olive  trade,  ib.— Olive 
groves,  ib  — time  in  which 
Olive  flourishes,  361 — Olive 
Oil,  the  great  depot  for,  flflj 
— brought  to  the  mogasine  in 


fags 

skins,  ib. — shipping  of,  362 — 
price  of,  ib. — Olives  never  gs- 

thered,       .         .         .  262 

Onagrarhe,  .  t>42 

Onion,  265— history  of,  266 — 
varieties  of,  ib.— method  of 
improving,  ib. — Onion,WeUh, 
267 — Onion  ground  or  pota- 
toe, ib. — Onion  Tree,  .  267 
Operculariete,  .  .  624. 
Ophioglosses?,  .  200. 

Opium,   547— Turkey  Opium, 

548—  East  India  Opium,  Ml 
Opobalsamum,  147 
Opononax,  or  Rough  Parsnip, 
149.  564 — its  juice,  how  ob- 
tained, and  for  what  use,  565 
Orange,  its  cultivation  in  Eu- 
rope, 164 — Tree,  166 — Fami- 
ly, 347 — when  introduced  into 
England, 348  —  Preservation  of 
Orange  Trees,  ib.  349-  culti- 
vation in  Devonshire,  349 — 
Crusaders'  idea  of  the  Orange, 
lb. — fable  concerning,  ib. — 
history  of  the,  ib. — varieties 
of  the,  350— Bitter  Orange, 
ib.  —  localities,  34S— 151  — 
Beauty  of  the  Orange  Tree, 
351 — Tuscany  not  fitted  for 
growing  Oranges,  ib — Tem- 
perature, Ac,  most  conducive 
to  its  perfection,  ib.— Soil  of 
Malta  unfavourable  to,  ib. — 
Orange  of  the  islands,  352 — 
Oranges  gathered  in  a  green 
state,  ib.— Orange  Trees  cul- 
tivated in  England  and  Scot* 
land,      .  .  8M 

Orange  Lily,  .  577 

Orchids**,  .         .  2U3 

Orchis  Tribe,  87*  269— Orchis 

Maacula,  .         .  2£9 

Organs  of  Plants,  12 — roots,  ib. 
— 16 — stem, ib.-- 19  -branches, 
25, 26— leaves,  37— 39— repro- 
ductive organs,  55.  et  seq. — 
fructification,  .  65. 

Organs  of  Reproduction,  history 
of  their  discovery,  55—  com- 
pared with  those  of  animals, 
lb.— sexual  organs,  56— on  the 
sexuality  of  vegetables,  56, 57, 
5H — established  by  Linmeus, 
ib. — impregnation  of  flowers, 
59.  60— peculiarity  in  the 
p&nt,  valisneria  spiralis,  6J — 
experiments  on  the  fecunda- 
tion of  female  flowers,  62 — 
objections  to  the  sexual  sys- 
tem, .  £3  et  seq. 
Orkney,  manufacture  of  kelp 

in,  .  18?.  188 

Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Heaths,  598 
Orobnnchese,  .  fiifi 
Orobus,  316— Lute  us,  ib.— Tu- 

berosus,      .  .  316 

Orris  Root,  Florentine,  ?>IU 
Osier,  4ii 
Osmundarcece,  .         .  200 

Otaheite  Hog  Plum,  .'{74 
Otopteris,  .  .  .  655 
Ovarist,  Theory  of  the,  83 
Ovary,  enlargement  of,  88 — its 

cells  and  ovules  or  seeds  8H 
Oxalidrss,  .         .  821 

Oxlip,  581— aingularity  of,  fifi] 
Oxydes  Metallic,  .  LiL 

Oxygen,  operation  of,  109 — ef- 
fects of,  1 1 4 — on  germination, 
ib.— on  vegetation,  ib.— on 
flower  and  fruit,  lb. — on 
plants,       .  .114 


Oxymuriatic  Add  Gas, 


IE 


Paat,  420—  it*  uses, 
Pachypteris, 
Padina  Pavonia, 
Palwoxyris, 
Pallines*, 
Palmacites, 
Palms?,  or  Palms, 
Palmate  Roota. 

Palms,  163 — various  species  of, 
170,  202— family  of,  240,  664 
—Palmyra  Palm, 

Pandanocarpuro, 

Pandanua,  479— green -apined, 

Panicle,        .         .  t  

Pansy, 

Papau, 

Papaveracea, 

Paper,  .         .  s  

Papilionscea*,        .  310, 

Papillary  Glands,      .  .  

Pappus,  simple  hairs  of.  93— 

fVathery  hairs  of,  ib. — Pappus 

Sessile, 

Papyrus,  166 — an  aquatic  plant. 

232—  description  of  the, 
Paronychies*, 
Parsley,  290—  varieties  of, 
Parsnip,  288— varieties  of,  ib. — 

soil  requisite  for,  ib. — used  as 

potatoes, 
Partitions,  longitudinal,  92 — 

Transverse,  ib. — False, 
Parynchema, 
Pasque  Flower, 

Passiflora,  375— Ed u lis,  376" — 

S>uadrangularia,    ib. — Lauri- 
ora,  ib.  —  Incamata,  ib.  — 
Passiflorea*, 
Passion- Flower,    1G8,     601  — 
whence  the  name,  variety  of 
species,  how  reared,         lLl  , 
Paatinaca  Saliva, 
Pea,  Experiments  on  the,  85 — 
Analysis  of   the,  94 — Com- 
mon Pea,  3  U  — when  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  ib. 
— varieties  of,  312 — cultiva- 
tion of,  ib. — Sweet  Pea,  317 
effect  of  gas  on  Peas, 
Peach,  1 65— mentioned  by  Co- 
lumella, 329 — when  introduc- 
ed into  England,  ib. — varie- 
ties of,  ib. — localities  of,  ib. — 
how  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  ib. — much  cultivated 
in  France.  330 — general  diffu- 
sion of,  ib. — manner  of  pro- 
pagating, ib. — difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Almond, 
curious  circumstance  regard- 
ing, 331— flat  Peach  of  China, 
ib  — the  negro  Peach,  368— 
edible  Peach,  . 
Pear,  1 62.  325— ancient  history 
of  thePcar-Tree,  326,  names 
of  the.  ib.  —  cultivated  in 
China,  ib.— wood  of  the  Pear- 
Tree,  lb. — varieties  of  Pears, 
ib. — 327— propagation  of,  327 
—  Grafting  of,  ib. — pruning  of, 
Pear,  Alligator, 
Pear,  Prickly,  or  Indian  fig. 
Peat,  161— Peat- Moss,  account 
of,  and  of  the  formation  of 
Peat.  198,  199—  Peat  earth 
Peeopteru,  . 

Pedicu lares,   .  ,  

Pelargoniums,  see  Gtrvmiwm, 
Pennyroyal  Mint, 
Pentandria,  . 
l'e\K>  Marrocarpua, 
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Pepper,  lift —  Pimento,  or 
Jamaica  Pepper  Tree,  486 — 
Black  Pepper  Plant,  488- 
L**ig  Pepper  Plant,  489— 
Uuinea  Pepper  Plant,  490— 
Cherry  Pepper,  ib. — Bell  Pep- 
per, 491 — Cay  wine  Pepper, 

Peppermint, 

Pt-rciral,  Dr., 

Perennial  Roots, 

Pericarp,  L2  —  Pericarp  and 
•red,  90 — limits  of,  91 — cavity 
of,  ib.— cells  of,  ib. — Multilo- 
c>  Mar  ,9  J — Axilla*  of 4b. — base 
of,  ib. — summit  of,  ib. — axis  of, 
ib. — dehiscence  of ,ib.— ruptile, 
ir» — boles  of,  ib.— teeth  of,  S3 
— valves  of, ib.— bivalve,  ll». — 
tri valve,  ib.—quudri valve,  ib. 
— quinquevalve,  ib.  —  malt i- 
viJve,  ib.— wings  of,  ib. — 
Richard's  views,  94.  —  form 
and  structure, 

Perry, 

Persian  Fritillary,  . 
Persian  Iris, 

Perspiration,  Perceptible, 
Peruvian   Bark,  differrnt 

eies  of,  890 — Common,  or  ( H*- 

ficinaJ  Bark,  ib.— Pale  Bark. 

522—  yellow   Bark,  ib.— red 

Bark,  . 
Petiole  of  a  leaf, 
Phanerogamic     Plants,  their 

structure, 
Pharmaeopolip,  Greek  cultiva- 

tors  of  Botanical  science, 
Phaseolitea, 

Phaseolus,  314— vulgaris,  ib. — 

multiflorus,  ib. — carucalla, 
Phoenicitc*. 

255— f  r- 
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Pho?nix  dactylifera, 

inifera, 
Phyllites, 
Phyllotheca, 

Pia,  .... 
Pirotee  Carnation, 
Pilcherda, 

Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper- 
Tree,  ... 

Pines,  wood  of,  24— Pine  Tribe, 
455  —  varietirs  of  Pine, 
Pine  forests  of  England,  456. 
457— Wild,  or  Scotch  PTnT, 
4*7 — red  Pine,  465— yellow 
Pine,  ib.—  long-leaved  Pine, 
ib  — pitch  Pine,  wliite  Pine, 
466— Pine  trade,  467,  et  seq. 
Pine  forests  on  fire, 

Pine  Apple,  170.  365— where  a 
native  of,  36.S  -  large  specimen 
of,  366 — large  site  of  in  China, 
Ac., 

Fine.  Weymouth, 
Piney  Tree,  481—  vegetable  tal- 
low produced  from  it, 
Pittite*. 

Pink,  585 — qualities  of  a  fine 
flower,  ib.— propagation  and 
cultivation,  .  585, 525. 

Finns,  653 —  Pinns  Canariensis  66J. 

Piping,  ,         .         .  till 

Pippins,  .  .  .  322 
Pisum  Sativum,  .  .  3JJ 
PisUcis  Nut,  387— Officinalis, 

387— Terabinthu*,  388_ , 

Pistil,  12,  70 — base,  summit, 

ovary,  style,  stigma,  71,72 
Fisum,  31 1 — Americanum,  3_Ci 

Maritimum,         .  313 
Pitch  Pine,  .         .  flflff 

Pitcher  Plant,  .  4fll 

Pith,       .  .  23 


Pas** 

Pithy  Stem,  .         .  20 

Pittosporeir,  .  628 

Placenta,  or  Trophosperui,  12.  9 1 
Plantagina?,  .  .  6 1 4 
Plantain,  or  Banana,  170,260 
Plants,  Grew  s  Anatomy  of,  3, 
83 — Lcuwenhoeck's  observa- 
tions, 3 — Kay  establishes  the 
•exes  of  plants,  ib. — nature 
and  uses  ofplants,  4 — where- 
in they  differ  from  animal*, 
ib. — plants  of  mouldiness,  5 
— structure  of  plants,  6 — 
vessel*  of  plants,  9^  10 — pores, 
stomata, gup*, elands,  10, 1 1 , — 
organs  and  functions  of  plants, 
12  -•  routs,  stems,  leaves, 
flowers,  12  —  roots  of,  13 — 
their  structure  and  varieties, 
13,  14 — sleep  of.  42 — Henna - 
phrodisui  in,  81 — female  or- 

E»n«  of,  82 — aquatic  flower 
uds,  ib. — Brongn'uut  on,  86 — 
hot-honse  Plant*,  88— fecun- 
dity of  Plants.  98.— effects  of 
heat  on,  105 — water,  on  ib. — 
light  on,  USt— air  on,  ib. — di- 
cotyledonous, IfiS  —  mono- 
cot  vlcdonou*,  ib.  —  insredi- 
ents  of  Plants,  111— fed  by 
gases,  1 1 3 — atmosphere  on, 
ib — absorption  of.  114 — ex- 
periments on,  1 15 — flower- 
ing time,  125— irritability  of, 
127 — Plants  generate  heat, 
ib. — distribution  of,  156— ori- 
gin of,  ib  — extension  of,  ib. — 
dispersion  of,  ib. — arctic  cir- 
cle Plants,  158— Swedish 
Plants,  ib. —  Norway,  ib. — 
Lapland  Plants,  ib.— Plants 
u*ed  for  clothing,  Ac  40J — 
fossil  Plant*.  651 — practical 
culture  of  Plants,  666 — ashes 
of,  673 — drying  and  preserv- 
ing of,  Ii78  —  choice  speci- 
men* of,  679 — packing  of,  68J 
—jars  for,  .         .  diil 

Pleurogynum.  89. 
Pliny     advances  Botanical 

science,  2 
Plum,  333—  varieties  of,  ib. — 
manner  of  propagating,  334 — 
wild  Plum*.  3«  5— Ssppodilla,  375 
Plumbagitue,  .  £15 

Poacitcs,  .  6.S4 

Podocarpus,    .  .  .  653 

Podogynum,        .  .  89. 

Poe,     .  .         .  2£5 

Pceony,  .S78 — whence  its  name, 
it*  varieties,  propagation  and 
cultivation,  .         ib.,  579 

Pohak,  .         .  251 

Poisonous  Tree*,  480 


Poitiers,  anecdote  of  battle  of, 
Polemoniacete, 

Pollen,  12.  67—70.  82— Adan- 
son's  opinion  of,  83 — grains  of, 
86— conveyed  by  bees, 

Polyanthus,  580 — its  testa,  and 
how  propagated  and  culti- 
vated,     .         .  .  

Polygala  vulgaris,       .  . 

Polygalese, 


ill 

6.9 


B 


22 


Polygonese,  613  —  Polygonum 
K  apopyrum,  3 1 9 — Tartar! - 
cum,  .  .  320 

Polypodiacesr,      .  .  200 

Pomaces,      .         .         .  BAA 
Pome,      ...  95 
Pomegranate,   164.  354 — when 
introduced  into  this  country, 
ib. — historical  notices  of,  355 


Pag* 

—an  ornament  in  architec- 
ture. Ac,           .           .  355 
Pontederiaces?,  202 
Poplar,  443— its  species,  tremb- 
ling Poplar,  or  Aspen,  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar,  timber  of,  ib. 
—Balaam  Poplar,  444 
P°PPyi  White,  cultivation  of 
the.  .         .         ,  541 


Populus,  . 

Pores  of  Vegetables,  10—  Hcd- 
wig  and  Mirbel's  observa- 
tions, ib. — some  extremely 
minute,  . 

Portulacee,  . 

Potass, 

Potatoe.  LL  168— history  of, 
271,  Ac— localities  or,  271, 
272— when  introduced  into 
England,  272— story  of  the. 
ib.— general  introduction  of, 
promoted  by  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety. 273— how  noticed  by 
various  authors,  273.  274— 
anecdote  of  the,  274  -  intro- 
duction of  into  Ireland  snd 
Scotland, ih.-  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  whom,  275-  -cul- 
tivation of  in  the  Continent, 
276— do.  in  India,  ib. — varie- 
ties of  the,  277— best  soils  for 
the,  ib.  -Scotch  Highlands 
favourable  for  the,  228- pro- 
pagation of  t  he,  ib. — managing 
sets,  ib. — setting  whole,  .79 
— sprouts,  ib. — disease  in  the 
Potatoe,  280^  281— Chemical 
composition  of  the,  282 — 
sweet,  ib — introduced  into 
this  country  by  whom, 

Potentilla  An  senna,  . 

Press, 

Prickles,        .  ,  

Prickly  Pear, 
Priestly,  Dr., 
Primrose, 
Primulacesr, 
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36:< 
113.  115 
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.  6J5. 

Privet,  600 -its  varieties,  their 

uses,      .  .  600, 601 

Propagation*  by  Cuttings,  ULZ 
Prostrate  Stem,  2Ji 
Protcaeetr,  612 
Providence,  the  vessel  fitted 
out,  373-— reaches  Otaheite, 
ib. — voyage  of,       .  .  374 

Pruning,  .  615 

lYunu*,  332— gum  yielded  by, 
3;t5—  Armeniaca.33-'—  Ariuin. 
835 — Domestica,  333 — Cera- 
sus,  334 — lanro  cera*us,  336 
—  Lusitania,  ib.— Padus.  335 
— Psetulo-cerasus,  ib. — Spi- 
nosa, 

Psidium,  362  —  Cattleyanum, 
ib.— Pomiferum,  ib.— Pyri- 
ferum, 

Pterophyllnm, 

Puff-ball*,  a  species  of  fungi, 
Pulses, 

Punctuated  easels,  their  struc- 
ture, 

Punica  Oranatum, 

Purple  Beech,  .  . 

Pyramidal  Bell  Flower, 

Pyms  Communis,  i^ziCrdonia, 
327—  Domestica,  328— \\lalus,  32J 
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Quadripartite  leaf. 

Quassia,     523-  Simaruba 
Winged-leaved  Quassia, 

Queen  .Vary's  Yew  at  Crook- 
stone,  .  474 

Quercitron  Oak  Bark,     .  5i6 
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Quickbcam,  .  443 

Quince,  162.  3*27— introduced  to 
Europe  from  Crete,  987 — 
much  cultivated  in  France, 
ib. — varieties  of,  328— how 
used,  .  .  .  22JI 
Quinine,  .  .  .  1 42 
Quinquina  Extract,  .  lift 

Radical  Leaf,  29 
Radicle  Peduncle,  .  19. 

Radicular,  .  .  103 
Radish,  166,300—  Horse  Radish,  300 
RatHcaia~Arnoldii,  .    1 70, 596 

Raisins  imported  into  England, 

•Ml — method  of  drying,  341 
Raki,  .         .        245.  ?71 

Ranunculace**,  Ll 
Ranunculus,  572 — when  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  qualities 
of  a  perfect  flower,  how  pro- 
pagated, suitable  soil,  ib. — 
general  directions  for  its  cul- 
ture, 

Ranunculus  Aquatilis, 
Rape,  299  -  Rape  Cake,  . 
Raphanus  Sativus, 
Raphe, 

Raspberry,  336 — flavour  of,  fleet  - 
ing,  ib. — modeofpropagating, 
ih. — soil  for,  33* — American 
Raspberry, 

Raj  establishes  the  sexes  of 
Plants, 

Red  Ash,       .         .  . 

—  Bay, 

—  Beech, 

—  Flowering  Maple, 

—  Oak, 

—  Pine, 

—  8aundvrs  Wood,  . 
Reindeer  Moss, 
Reproduction,  organs  of, 
Rcaedaeca*, 

Resemblance  of  Animals  and 

Vegetables,  .  . 

Rcftins,  146 — Resin  and  Turpen- 
tine procured  from  Pines, 

Res;  iaccac 

Rheum,  308  -  Hybridum,  309— 
Palmatum,    308— Rhaponti 
cum, 

Rhizoma,  19 — its  structure, 

Rbizotoma*  amongst  the  Greeks 
devote  themselves  to  Medical 
Botany,  .  2 

Rhododendron,  605 — varieties, 
fropagation,  and  cultiva- 
tion, .         .         605, 606 

Rhubarb,  166,  308— Hybrid 
Rhubarb,  ~Sh7»— Monk  "Rhu- 
barb, ib.— different  species  of 
the  plant.  542—  Chinese  and 
Turkey  Rhubarb, 

Rhns  Typhina,  medullary  layers 
of,  . 

Rlbcs,  344— Nigra,  ib.— Rubra, 
Ribesiir,    .  . 
Rice,  LSL  170,  2-21 -it*  cultiva- 
tion io  Italy,  162 — one  of  the 
chief  productions  of  Egypt, 
2^1— method  of  cultivating 
and  manufacturing  it,  221. 
223,  224— introduction  Into 
America.  221_,  222— Common 
Nice,   222—  Mountain  Rice, 
ih.  —  Clammy    Rice.  223— 
the  Chinese  method  of  raising 
Rice.      ...  221 
Rocambole,    .         .         .  ^fi2 
Rollo,  IH9 
Rimnns  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  Botany,  2 
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337 
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437 
454 
434 
439 
429 
465 
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198 
55 
637 


563 

202 


309 
19 


ai3 

22 
344 
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Roots  of  Plants,  12-14— fibrous, 
potatoe,  tuberous,  1 4 — but- 
Ihmib,  fleshy,  simple.  obUque, 
1 5-  -  horizontal,  furciform,  na- 
piform,  conical,  ib.— rounded, 
testiculate,  palmate,  digitate, 
ib. — knotty,  granular,  ea,  arti- 
culated, contorted,  capillary, 
comose,  ib.  —  character  ana 
varietv  of  roots,  their  uses, 
and  observations  and  experi- 
ments on  their  nature  and 
structure,  16-18— difference 
between  Roots  and  Stems, 
25  —  Root*  of  Dieotyledo 
nous  trees,  ib. — Root  trans- 
portation, !  57  —  Roaacete, 
32U  —  medicinal  properties 
of,  321  —  various  extracts 
from,  .         .  .22] 

Rosace*,  .   320. 644 

Rose,  ^64j  598—  uses  of  theTTn 
medicine,  .*>36,  537 — its  varie- 
ties, how  propagated,  how 
new  varieties  may  be  pro- 
duced, 59H,  599— to  produce 
beautiful  flowers,  ib.  —  dis- 
eases of  the  flower,  600 — all 
roses  not  odorous, 

Rose  Apple, 

Rose  Tulip,  .  .  

Rosen, 
Rosemary, 
Rosin, 

Rough  Parsnip,  . 
Rounded  Roots, 
Rowan  Tree, 
Royal  Bay, 

Royal   Society  advanced  the 

science  of  Botany,  . 
Kuhiace**, 

Rubus,  336— Articus,  337— cha- 
RKBtnonis,  ib. — Corylifolius, 
ib. —  Idaeus,  336 — Occiden- 
tal is, 

Rue, 

Km  ne  x  Ace  toss,  309 — Sou  tat  us, 
Rushes,  account  of  several  kinds 

of, 
Rutace**, 
Ruteb, 

Rye,  its  cultivation  and  use,  212 
— poisonous  quality  of  horned 
or  diseased  Rye,    .  .  


J2U 


Sacred  Bean,  597— how  esti 

mated,  597— how  propagated,  598 
Salllower,  the,  51 1 — cultivation 
of  the  Plant,  ib  -it*  uses  as  a 
dye,  .  .  .  512 
Saffron,  Meadow,  or  Colchicum,  546 
Saffron  Crocus,  .  .  575 
Hagapcnura,         .  .  lAiL 

Sage,  .         .  ■  492 

Sago,    1 70.   261 — manufactory 

of,  .  241. 26J 

Sago  Palm,    .  24 1 

Sagus  Fatinifcra,  .  26J 

Saint  foin,  317— advantage  of 

sowing,      .         .  .311 
S:tlcp,  269 — method  of  manufac- 
turing, ih. — nourishment  in,  2ZQ 
Salicarue,  H 
Salicinre,      .  G4fl 
Salix,        .         .         .  fitt 
Salt  fatal  to  most  vegetables, 
165 — Common,  674—  solution 
of,    .         .         .         .  681 
Salts,  I  hi  Hamel  and  Keith  on, 
117 — found  in  Plants,  ib. — 
utility  of,         .  LIB 
Salvator  Rosa,  283. 
Samara,     ...  £5. 
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310 
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Samboeus  Nigra,  .  34e 

Samphire,  .  .  434 

Samydea?,  645 
Sandarac,  141 
Sanguisorbes,  645 
Santalacetv,         .  .  612 

Sap  Vessels,  ID -ascent  of  San, 
45— course  of,  47 — Amiei  a 
experiments  and  observations, 
48  —  Grew  a  and  tboae  of 
other*,  48^  et  acq. — Dutro- 
ehet's  experiment*,  49,  oO,  5J 
-  Transpiration  in  the  leaves, 
51— Hales'  experiments,  52 — 
results  of  these  and  other  ex- 
periments, 53 — Expiration, 
its  nature  explained  and  illus- 
trated, ib. —  Excretion,  ib. — 
perceptible  perspiration.  53. 
54—  from  the  Lombard)  Pop- 
lar, 54— descending  Sap,  it* 
nature  and  peculiarities,  ib. — 
general  remarks,  .      65, 153 

Sapan  wood,  .  4J> 

Sapindacc*?,  .  634 
SapotesB,  .  .621 

Snp|todilla  Plum,  .  325. 

*:.rcoearp,  or  Mesocarp,  .  91 
Sarmentiiceous  Stem.  20 
Sarsap.-irilla,  .  .  53* 

Saaiopetalese,  .  63d 
Saaaafra*,  ...  535 
Sauerkraut,  297 — preparation  of,  2>" 
Saugur  island,      .  .  Ill 

Saururcsp,      .  .  .  202 

SauHsure.  .  .    109,  lU 

Sarin,  Common,  .  ~.  4ZZ 
Savoy,  12t5 
S  iw-wort,  Common,  .  515 

Saxifragefe, 
Scallop  budding, 
Scaly  Stem, 
Scatnmony, 
Scandix  Cerefolium, 
Scape, 
Schisopteris, 

Scorzonera,  306 — medical  pro- 
perties of,  ib. — Hispania, 


.  ^ 

Ui>,5.;- 

11 
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Scotch  Fir, 
Scotch  Pine, 
ScrophulariiF, 
Scrophularimc, 
Scurvy  (-rra«a, 
Sea  on  Climate, 
Sea- cat  gut, 
Sea  Holly, 
Sea  Kale, 
Sea  Pea, 
Sea- tangle, 

food, 
Sea-weed, 


.  42 
ib. 

.  LA 
ib. 

300,532 

US 
184,  IRS 

n 

.  299 
 212 


or 


1115  —  used  for 

186.  190.19J 
Alga?,  184— ac- 
count of  those  used  aa  food, 
in  medicine,  and  the  arts, 
186— the  different  localities 
of.  189.672 
Seeds,  podospcrm  of.  92 — Seed 
and  pericarp,  distinction.  92 
— conveyance  of  Seeds,  98 — 
dispersion,  99 — deposition,  ib. 
fitness,  ib. — Seeds  on  streams, 
rivers,  itc,  ib. — form  of  Seeds, 
101 — compressed  Seeds,  ib. — 
depressed,  ib.— erect,  ib. — 
reversed,  ib.— base,  ib. — oil 
of,  ib.— nutriments  of,  ib. — 
character  of,  ib. — formation 
of,  ib.— oxygen  on,  108 — 
changes  of,  in.— experiment* 
on.  Iu9 — Seed  transportation, 
157— sowing  of,  .  .  673 
Selaginite*,  .         .  ' 

Semiamplexicaul  I.,  sve*,  .  38 
Semil  igneous  Stem,  LSI 
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Seminal  Leaves, 
—  Principles, 

Scnebier,        .  .  

-  :■»..«.  540 — the  common  blad- 
der Senna,  . 

-•  r tsi i.ilit y  of  flowers  to  change 
of  atmosphere, 

Sensitive  Plant,  127—  diffrrent 
spr-rica,  extreme  sensibility, 
cause  of,  how  to  rear  the 
Plant, 

Sessile  (J  lands. 


32 


Ml 


604,605 
.  11 


Sexn^i  I  System,  S^et  seq . — ob- 
jections to,  63J  et  seq. 
Sliaddock,  a  native  of  China,  354 
Shallot,         .         .         .  268 
Sheathing  of  Leaves,       .  32 
■ill rubs  and  Heath",  ornamental 
Rose,  598—  Myrtle.  600  Jas- 
mine, ib. — Privet,  ib.— Ber- 
berry, 601— Clematis,  or  Vir- 
gin's   Bower,   ib.  —  Passion 
Flower,  ib. — Honeysuckle,  or 
Woodbine,  602 — Lilac,  ib. — 
Camellia,  603 — Japonic*,  604 

—  l~nm-*t  inus,  ib  — Sensitive 
Plant,  ib. — Rhododendron, 
605— Heaths,        .         .  606. 

Sirkler,  a  German  natural'mt, 

labours  of,        .  331 
SigilUria,  656.  6*.9 — Alternans, 
660— Catenulata,    ib  — Oca- 
lata,  ib. —  Pachyderms,  ib.— 
Renifonnis,  .  .  660 

Siliacear,   .         .         .  202. 

Silica,  .         .  ,  LlL' 

Silique,  or  Po  l,  .  fig 
Silk  Cotton   tree,  409— where 

cultivated .  varieties,  .  409 
Silver  Weed,  .  2^ 

Simaruha,   or  Winged-leaved 

Quassia,  .  £2i 

Simarubea*,  .  .  620 

Simple  Roots,  .         .  L5 

—  Stem,  .  .  20 
Sinapia  Alba,  299— Nigra,  2211 
Sitaria  Italica,  (Italian  Millet,)  228 
•vu  mi  Sisnrum.  .  .  28?) 
Sium  nodirioruin,  .  .  3QQ 
Site  of  Trees,  .  .  34 
Skirret,  289— change  of  taste 

for,  .         .         .  2R«> 

Sleep  of  Plants, 
Slipper  Worta, 


■Mips  propagating  by, 
ilit  Vessels,  or  False  Spirals, 

their  structure, 
Sloe, 

■mn  ,: i  Magnolia,        .  . 
Smtlacites, 

■Smith,  .  . 

4mith.  Sir  J.  E., 

Smooth  Elm,  .  . 

•Smut, 

■Snail  Flower, 

■Snake's  Head, 

■Snak*  Root,  Birth  Wort, 

$nakcwood, 

■Soda,  .  .  .  

■Soft  Stem, 

Soil  formed  by  the  continual 
decay  of  vegetables,  6^  158, 
670— comiKjtition  of.  111  — 
water  on  Soils,  120 — Silica  on, 
ib. — sand  on,  ib. — analysis  of, 
i b.  —  draining,  ib.  —  exhaus- 
tion, ib.— repose  on,  121 — re- 
storation of,  ib.  —  primary 
Soils,  670 — artificial,  ib. — 
parts  of,  ib.— qualities  of,  ib. 
—fertility  of,  ib. — absorption 
o  .         .  .  

S  j  ]  en*, 
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Solanum  Tuberosum,  271 — Bel- 
ladonna, 27 1 — Dulcamara,  ib. 
Hyosciamus,  ib  — Lycopersi- 
cum,  380— Melongena,  R80, 
381  — iEthiopicuin,  380— So- 
domeum, 38 1 — fables  concern- 
ing, ib. — accounts  of,  by 
Henry  Teonge  and  Poeoek, 

Solid  Stem, 

Solomon,  his  treatise  on  vege- 
tables, .         .  «_ 
Soot, 

Sonrhiim   Vulgarc,  (paiuiicled 

millet,)       .         .  ,  

Sorrel, 

Sour  Sop, 

Southern  Wood,  . 

Sowing  Time,  Heathen,  . 

Spamiannia  Africana, 

Kpallanxani,     .         .  .  

Spartium  Junccum, 
Spadix,         .         .  . 
S|H-armint, 

Spines,         .         .  .  

Sphcnopteris, 

Sphcnophyllum,  . 

Sphcrria  nidula,        .  .  

Spice  Trees  and  Planta,  . 

Spike,  .... 

Spinach,  303—  localities  of — ib. 
varieties  of,  ib. — wild  Spin- 
ach, ib. — New  Zealand  Spin- 
ach, 

Spinacia  oleracea, 
Spiiwaceae, 

Spiral  stem,     .  .  ,  

Spiral  Vessels,  their  structure, 
8— Grew  and  Malpighi's  opi- 
nions regarding  tnem,  ib. — 
Du  II  mn  I  s  idea  of  their 
form,  ib.— Dr  Thomson's  illus- 
tration, ib. — other  opinions, 
ib.  9 — Spiral  Vessels  of  gar- 
den lettuce,  9_ —  Artichoke, 
Ac,  ib.  —  DccandohVs  opi- 
nion, .  ,  «_ 
Splendid  Cardinal  Flower, 
Spondiaeetr, 
Spondias  cytherea, 
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ib. 
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Spongioles,  16 — as  seen  by  the 

microscope,  . 
Spotted  Barked  Cotton, 
Spregnel, 

Spruces,    469— White,  Black, 
Red, 

Squash,  . 
Squill, 

Stable  Dung, 
Stamens,   12—  Anther, 
Filament, 
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20 
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655 
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482 
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314 

16 

40!» 

82 

462 
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height,  22  —  stem  of  mono- 
cot  vied  onous  trees,  30—  cen- 
tral system  of  stems,  ib. — 
cortical  system,  ib.  —  inci- 
sion, boring,  girdling,         .  && 

Sterculiacea?,         .  . 

Stembergia,  .  <o4 

Stigma,  1 1,  72 — utricles  of  the,  86. 

Stigmaria,  652—  flcoides,      .  661 

Sti|H>,  its  structure  and  charac- 
ter,        ...  12 

Stipules,  their  structure,  44 — 
their  varieties,  ib.  45. — eon- 
nate,axillar,  foliaeeous,  mem- 
branous, or  spinesecnt,  ib.— 
their  uses,  ib. — tendrils,  theit 
structure  and  variety,  ib. — 
claspers,  ami  suckers,  ib. — 
spines  and  prickles,  ib  — their 
nature  and  peculiarities,  ib. — 
cup  of  the  nepenthes  distilla- 
toria,  its  singular  structure,  4A. 

St  John's  Bread,  .  W 

—  Wort,  .  .  5i3 
Stock,  19— its  structure,  .  Ifl 
Stock  (4illy  Flower,  589-ou- 

mi  tons    »pecies  how  culti- 
vated,       .  .  5H9. 5!'0 
Stoniata,          .         .         1 0,21 
Storax,  or  Styrax  Tree,       1 50,  fttf 
Strammonium,  or  Thorn  Apple.  553 
Strawberrv,  338 — historical  no- 
tires  of,  jb. — varietiea  of,339 — 
Alpine,  ib.— manner  of,  culti- 
vation,  ib.  —  soil  requisite 
for,  ....  222 
Straw  berry  Pear,  361 

—  Tree,  .  606 
8triped  Barked  Maple,    .  440 

I  Strol  ile,  or  Cone,      .  .  97. 

Strychnina,  .  .  142 
Style,  .  7J 

Stylidicie,  .  .  .  623. 
Styracctt,  .         .  621 

Styrax,  .  .  150,539 
Succory,  -  JOB 

Suckers,  Ah 
Suffocation,  132 
Sunerfetation,  examples  of, 


£44 
JLI4 


Pollen, 

.  67-68 

Stapelias,  596— its  cultivation,  596 
Star  Apple,  .  .  315 
Stem,  ]2,  19-of  fungi,  19— of 
flowering  vegetables,  ib. — her- 
baceous, semiligneous,  woody, 
solid,  20  —  fistulous,  pithy, 
soft,  samientaoeous,  simple, 
branched,  ib. — dichotomous, 
trichotomous,  vertical,  pros- 
trate, creeping,  tortuous,  ib. 
—spiral,  leaf-twaring.  leafless, 
scaly,  ib. — internal  form  of 
stems,  ib. — liber,  epidermis, 
cuticle,  ib.  '22— outer  and  in- 
ner medulla,  ib.  23— cam- 
bium, 22 — wood  medullary 
tube,  pith,  23  —  medullary 
rays,  24 — monocotylcdonous 
stems,  ib. — vari-  ty  of  woods, 
lb  25— roots  and  stems,  their 
difference,  ib.—  growth  of  the 
•tern,  26-35— its  different  de- 
velopments, 26 — growt  h  in 


Suri,  246  — Suri  pots,  247  — 
manufacture  of  Suri,  . 

Sugar,  L3Z  —  account  of  the 
manufacture  of,  2::8,  239— 


248 
249 


Sugar  of  the  ancients, 
Sugar  cane,      1 70—  description 
of,  235— History  of  its  culti- 
vation, and  the  manufacture 
ofaugsr,         .         .  235-239 
Sugar  Maple,  .  438 

Sumach,  519 — Sumach,  Vene- 
tian, .  .  317 
Sumarhinea?,  .  .  i7 
Summit,  .  .  70 
Sun- Flower,  .  16a,  67H 
Sunn,  420 — See  Indian  Hemp. 
Sutures  Longitudinal,  .  23 
Sweet-Flag,       .          .  422 

—  Pea,   .         .  .317 

—  Sop,         .  375 

—  Violet,  .  .  586 
Swavne,  Rev.  O.  plantation  of 

filherta,  .  .  -  M6 
Sycamore,  a  native  of  Britain, 

161.437 


Sychee  Tea,  . 
Synanthcresp, 
Synorhizous,  . 

Tabenuemontana, 
Tar  am  bar, 
Tacia  pinnatifida, 
Ta*niopteris, 
Taliera  palm, 
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Talipot,  25ii 
Tallow,   vegetable,  produced 

fnim  the  piney  tree,  .  ±8J 
Tallow  Shrub,       .  .  411 

—     Tree,    .         .         -  4K0 
Tamarind,  363 — preparations  of 

Tamarinds.  .  .  .  363 
Taniarindiis  lndica,  ib. 
Tamariscineat,  .  644 
Tanner  s  Bark,  .  672,  (.74 
Tannin,     .         .  .  Lll 

Tansy,         .  .         .  494 

Tapioca,    .  .  285 

Tur,  distillation  of,  .  .  466 
Taro,  '2*U 
Taxineas,  .  SAO 
Taxites,   .         .  .  6ii 

Tea  Tree,  16^  388— species  of 
controversy  regsrdinir,  389 — 
where  native,  ib. — Tea  pe- 
koe, ib. — Tea  leaves  when 
gathered,  ib. — manner  of  pre- 
paring the  leaves, 390 — names 
of  Tea,  ib.— kinds  of  Tea,  ib. 
— green  Tea,  Ih. — Tea  as  used 
by  the  Chinese,  ib. — when 
introduced  into  Europe,  3JM 
— experiments  of  Dr  Smith 
upon,  ib. — Tea  tracts,  ib. — lo- 
calities of,  ih. — mode  of  manu- 
facturing black  Tea,  392— 
mode  of  manufacturing  green 
Tea,  392— gathering  of  Tea, 
393— cultivation  of,  in  Assam, 
ib.— method  of  planting,  393 
Teak  Tree,  .  .  166*  ififl 
Temperature,  .  137 

Tendrils,  their  structure  and 

variety,  ...  45 
Terebintliscea",    .  .  *>4'i 

Terustnemiar.  i ,       .  ffl] 
Terra  del  Fuego,  extensive  beds 
of  the  kelp  plant  at,       .  185 

Testiculate  Roots,       .  ,  Li 

Tetragonia  expansa,  (Mil 
The*.  .  .  .  ,  .  2BB 
Theobroma  cacao,  '  .  396 
Thcophrafttus    cult'iTates  the 

science  of  Botany,  .  853 
Thorn  Apple,  or  Strammonium,  3.>3 


Ps*e 

Tragacanth  or  Goat's  Horn,  5o7 
Transpiration,  40— in  the  leaves 

of  plants,  .         .  5J 

Transplanting,  .  625 

Tree,  its  wondrous  strnctnre,  ]  — 
stem,  1 2- !  9  leaves,  12-37  et 
seq  -raonocotyledonous  trees, 

12 —  dicotyledonous,  ib. — aco- 
tyledonous,  ib. — bao hob-tree, 

13 -  trunk,  1 9,  20— stems,  in- 
ternal form  of,  20— wood,  23 
—  pith,  ib.— medullary  rays, 
24— wood  of  various  trees,  «c. 
24,  2.5 -branches,  25— central 
system,  cortical  system,  30 — 
grafting,  33 — siae  of  trees,  34 
— the  arauearia,  ib. — Ksuri 
pines,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  35 
— incision,  boring,  girdling, 
ib. — ascent  of  sap,  45 — trans- 
piration, and  expiration.  51 -33 
— Trees  of  north  and  east,  160 
— Timber  Trees,  421— Tree* 
shelter  the  soil,  433— Cotton 
Tree,  40K— Medick  Tree,        31 R 

Trefoil,  31 8-hop,  .  3J5 
Treinsndror,  .  .  635 
Trembling  Poplar,  444 
Trirhotomoua  Stem,  .  211 
Trifolium,  .  .  .  328 
Trigonocarpum,  .  .  654 
Tripartite  Leaf,  .  30 
Tripe  de  koche,  a  species  of  li- 
chen, .         .  ,  LSI 

TmrwpoleH»,  .         .  £25 

True  Service,  .         .  HiJi 

Truffle,  a  fungus,  description  of 

the,                           .  L83. 
Trunk,  19— its  strnctnre,  ib. — 
peculiar   to  dicot)  ledonons 
trees,  .  .  ,  \9 


sonous,  285— poisonous  qua 
lity  destroyed   by  cultiva- 
tion, .         .  .  

Umbilicus,  . 

Umbrella  Tree,  . 

United   State*,  vegetation  of 
the, 

Uredinear,  a  group  of  fungi, 
U  redo  fa  bar, 
Urine, 
Urticear, 
Uruq, 

Utricular  Glands, 


Thiiytes,  . 
Thuja, 
Thyme, 
Thymelese, 
Thymus, 

Ticks,  .         .  .  

Tiger  Lily, 

Till     ■•   r.  ,  .  4 

Timl>er  Trees, 

Tipula  pennicornis, 

Tissue  of  plants,  ccllnlar,  6,  7 — 
va*cular,  ih.,  10 — Areolar, 

Tobacco,  168  -species  of,  8! H — 
qualities  of,  400 — number  of 
works  written  against  the  use 
of,  ib. — the  use  of  forbidden 
by  various  parties,  ib.— where 
cultivated,  ib.  —  manner  of 
cultivating,  ib.— manufacture 
of,  ib. — use  and  abuse  of, 

Toddv.  246 — derivation  of,  ib. 
Tod"dy  drawer,  ib. — manner 
of  operating, 

Toddy  Tope, 

To-kicn,         .  .  ,  

T-.lu,  Balsam  of,  563— Tree 
which  yields  it,  its  qualities 
and  iimd, 

Torment  il, 

Torypha  Caliera, 

Tournefort,  the  first  successful 
classifier  of  plants,  172 — ac- 
count of  his  system,  17^ 


653 
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511 
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411 
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31 


578 
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242 


246 
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563 
330 
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Tulwrcle,  36 — simple,  multiple, 

compound, 
TuIktosc,  378 — when  introduc- 
ed into  England,  how  culti- 
vated, . 
Tuberous  Roots, 
Tulies,  Simple,  7— their  struc- 
ture. 

Turn  ma  or  Grngru,  242 — es- 
teemed a  delieary, 

Tulip,  Stigma  of,  82 — when 
brought  into  Europe,  extra- 
vaiiant  value  affixed  to  cer- 
tain kinds,  its  vsrieties.  the 
beau  ideal  of  this  flower,  510. 
— cultivation  of  the  Tulip,  371,  372 

Tulip  Tree,  167,  453— its  great 
beauty  and  majestic  appear- 
ance, 

Turin  or  Subterranean  Bud, 
Turkey  Oak, 
Turk"s  Cap, 
Turk's  Cap  Lily, 

Turmeric,  .  ,  

Turnip,  292— known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, .'93 — Roman  method  of 
cultivation  supposed  superior 
to  that  practised  in  modern 
times,  ib. — cultivated  in  vari- 
ous countries,  293,  294— how 
used,  295 — French  Turnip, 
Turpentine,  its  varieties  and 
how  obtained,  . 
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ill 
363 
511 
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Turpentine  Tree, 
Tygophylles?, 
Typha, 
T)  phinca;, 

Ulmns, 

Ulodendron, 

Umbel. 

Umbellifera?,  24, 


.  563. 
388,  36^ 
.  62K 
88 

am 


82. 


16, 
47S 

167 

La: 

314 
612 
644 


283162i_poi- 


652 
656 
72 


Vaccina", 

V  arc  mi  um  Myrtillua, 

Valerian, 

Valeriaoeai 

Valerians,  Pappus  of, 

Valisneria  spiralis,  peculiarity 
in  the  plant, 

Valves,  opening  of, 

Van  Helmont, 

Vanilla,  397— Aromatic*, 

Vascular  Vessels  or  Tissue*,  7 — 
what  they  include, 

Vasculum  or  Botanical  Box, 

Vegetables,  their  importance 
and  variety,  I— Solomons 
Treatise  concerning  them,  ib. 
—knowledge  of,  amongst  the 
Grecians,  2-—  Malpighi  s  exa- 
minations of  minute  vegeta- 
bles, 3 — wherein  vegetables 
differ  from  minerals,  4 — their 
vitality,  ib — matter  of  rege- 
taMes  and  animals  essentially 
the  same,  ib. — resemblance 
between  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, ib. — variety  of  vegeta- 
bles, 5 — some  only  fonnd  in  a 
fossil  state,  ib. — variety  of  site, 
ib. — mouldinesa,  ib. — uses  of 
vegetable  products  to  man, 
ib. — purify  the  atmosphere, 
ib.— convert  inorganic  matter 
into  animal  food.  6 — coals,  the 
remnant  of  ancient  vegetation, 
ib.— soil  formed  by  continual 
decay  of  vegetables,  ib. — em- 
bryo of  vegetables,  84 — food 
of,  110-fcd  by  water,  Ill- 
Vegetable  extract  experi- 
ments, 1 16- principles,  142 — 
juice,  133-  -dccomposii  ion.l  55 
— distribution.  158-  marrow, 
379 — specimens,  Ac. 
Ve Ionian  Oak,  . 
Venetian  Sumach,  . 
Venules, 

Venus  Fly-trap,   127,  596—  its 

singular  structure, 
Verbenaccae,  . 
Vertical  Roots, 
—  Stem, 
Verticillate  Leaf, 
Vervain, 

Vesicular  Glands, 

Vessels,  vascular,  7— bearded,  8 
— punctuated,  ib. — slit  ves- 
sels, ib.— spiral,  8,  9— mixed, 
9 — sap  vessels,  10 — lympha- 
tics, in — air  vessels. 

Vetch,  Bitter,  316— the  chick- 
ling, 

Vicia  Faba.  31 3— svlvatica.  31 4 
cracca,  ib. — sativa. 

Vine,  geogrsphicsl  limits  of  its 
cultivation,  162,  339— now 
cultivated  does  not  belong  to 
Europe,  340 — by  whom  intro- 
duced into  England,  ib. — Ion? 
lived,  ib, — localities  of. 
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V  ine,  soil  for  the,  342— Vine  at 

Hampton  Court,  543— Vine 
»t  Valentines,  .  MA 

V  ine-leared  Cotton.  .  409 
Vineyards,  description  of,  342. 
Violaricsr.  .  638 
Violet,  586— its  varieties  and 

their  cultivation,  586,  SSL 

Virfril,  a  number  of  plants  nam- 

e4  by  him,  .  .  2 
Virgin's  Bower,  .  601 

Viridis,  .         .  389 

Vitality,  vegetable,  122— theo- 
ries of,  ib. — principle  of,  122 
Vitia  Vinifera,  .  .  339 

Viviparous  Plants,  3Z 
Volkmaania,  .         .  656. 

Voltiia,  .  653 

Wake  Robin,  264 
Wall  Flower,  .  5M 

Wallichiear,  .  .  LAI 
Walnut,  162,  165^  382—  locali- 
ties of,  ib.— -when  introduced 
into  England,  ib  — used  in 
rooking  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. 
— usf-d  by  the  Gypsies,  ib. — 
manner  of  propagat  ing,  ib. — 
black  Virginian,  383— Pen u- 
wylrania,  283. 
Ward's  Portable  Conservatory,  6&2 

Water,  .         .         .  LQ3 

—  Cress, 

1  Uy.  :,•>:_  it»  varieties. 


—  mtTf; 


to 


M  clon, 
Ranunculus, 
hich  applied, 


':<»> 
:><>: 
376.  aiii 

573  —  uses 

513 


Water  Trefoil  or  Buck  Bean,  523 
Watering,  .  .  675 

Wax,  .         .  .145 

Weather  Glass,  Poor  Man's,  124 
Weeping  Birch,  .  44J 
Weeping  Willow,  .  AAA 

Weld  or  Dyer  s  Weed,  514 — 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  ib. — 
its  uses  as  a  dye,  515 
Wheat,  germination  of,  108 — 
geographical  distribution  of, 
16T,  208— winter  Wheat,  ib. 
— spring  Wheat,  ib.— Egyp- 
tian or  many  spiked  Wheat, 
209— spelt  Wheat,  ib.— one- 
seeded  Wheat,  ib. — produce 
of  Wheat,  210— modes  of  cul- 
tivating Wheat,  ib.  — process 
of  baking  wheat  flour,  .  2JJ 
White  Ash,         .  436 

—  Bay,  452 

—  Beech,  .  434 

—  Cedar,  4IA 

—  Lilv,  .  .  566 

—  Oak,  .         .  422 

—  Pine,         .  .  AM 

—  Poplar,  444 

—  Willow,  .  ib. 
Whortleberry,  .  161 
Willow,  444— numerous  varie- 
ties, a  native  of  Europe,  cul- 
tivation of,  and  its  uses,  444. 
445 — used  in  manufacture  of 
charcoal,           .  445 

Willow,  Weeping,  .  166 

—  Oak,  .  430 
Winter,  Effects  of,  .  126. 


Par* 

Winter  Cherry,  .  M 

Woad,  506— cultivation  of  the 
plant  and   manufacture  of 
woad.         .         .        507,  SM 
Wolf's  Bane  or  Monkshood,  £3£ 
Wood,  23— its  varieties,       .  23 
Wood,  23— of  the  sugar  cane,  of 

pines,  °4 — of  oak,  fir,  25 
Wood  Ashes,  .  .  672, 674 
Woodbine,  .  .  6112 
Wood  roof,  .  .  522 
Woody  Roots,  .  Li 

—  Stem,       .         .  Ill 

—  Fibre,  .  .  151 
Wormwood,  .  422 
Wort,  the  name  applied  to  malt 

li<|Uors  before  fermentation,  217 
Wych  Elm,         .         .  iAA 


Xanthoxyleie, 


Yam,  263-  winged,  .  £63 

Yarrow  or  Millfoil,  556 

Yeast,                .  .  S22 

YeUow  Nuphar,  .  521 

—  Pine,        .  .  465 

—  Willow  .  411 
Yew  Tree,  473—  its  name  de- 
rived, various  uses,  473 

Zamia.                .  .         <'<  '>■'■ 

Zea  Mays,  (Maize  or  Indian 

Com.)         .         .         .  225 

Zeugophyllites,  .  till 

Zizypnus  Jujnba,  211 

Zosterites,          .  f_M 
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